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E  usually  and  appropriately  set 
apart  the  beginning  of  the  year 
as  a  time  for  good  resolutions  ; 
though,  in  our  opinion,  any  time 
is  a  good  one  for  such  a  purpose. 
As  a  new  period  of  time,  how- 
ever, is  by  custom  thought  more 
fit  than  another,  we  take  advan- 
tage of  the  New  Year  to  offer 
some  of  our  professional  friends 
a  few  words  of  counsel  and  ad- 
vice in  regard  to  a  practice 
which  affects  somewhat  their 
good  name.  We  hope  to  be 
able  to  say  something  that  may 
induce  them  to  form  a  resolu- 
tion to  avoid  it  for  the  future. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  an  incidental  departure  from  the  rules  which 
usually  govern  trade  comes  at  last,  by  repetition,  to  be  regarded  in  a  measure 
as  a  part  of  those  rules,  and  ceases  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  tradesman, 
though  it  may  seriously  involve  his  best  interests.  It  is  in  this  way  only  that 
we  can  account  for  the  introduction  among  some  of  our  nurserymen  of  a  prac- 
tice which  we  know  to  be  detrimental  to  their  pecuniary  interests,  and  hurtful 
to  the  character  of  the  profession.  The  practice  we  allude  to  may  be  fitly 
named  that  of  '^  substitution  and  duplication ;"  in  other  words,  the  practice 
of  substituting  one  plant  for  another,  and  duplicating  others,  without  the  least 
aathority  for  so  doing.  Where  the  purchaser  gives  a  discretion  in  the  matter, 
it  is  all  right  enough;  where  he  does  not,  it  is  clearly  wrong.  There  are  cer- 
tam  moral  maxims  which  we  ought  all  to  recognize  in  our  business  transactions 
with  each  other ;  a  temporary  wresting  of  them  may  bring  present  gain,  but 
at  the  expense  of  future  loss  which  no  good  man  ought  to  be  willing  to  con- 
template. In  the  words  of  Poor  Richard,  it  is  "  paying  too  dear  for  the 
whistle."  It  often  happens  that  the  purchaser,  by  this  practice,  gets  many 
kinds  of  plants  or  trees  of  which  he  already  has  enough  ;  though  the  kinds 
sent  may  m  some  instances  be  quite  as  good  as  those  ordered,  sti^  he  has  not 
got  whi^  he  sent  for,  and  he  is  dissatisfied  and  annoyed,  and  justly  so,  and  it 
seldom  happens  that  he  orders  a  second  time  of  the  same  party.  Now  this  is 
an  injury  not  only  to  the  individual  party  interested,  but  to  the  whole  pro- 
fession. 
Now  let  us  for  a  moment  put  the  boot  on  the  other  leg.    Suppose,  for  ex- 


ample, 
he  sen< 


you  send  to  our  publisher  for  a  copy  of  '* 
ids  you  instead  "Dodd's  Horse  Doctor.' 


^Barry's  Fndt  Gtarden,"  and 
How  would  you  like  it? 
Would  you  be  quite  satisfied  if  he  excused  himself  by  saying  that  he  was  out 
of  the  "Fruit  Garden,"  and  thought  the  "Horse  Doctor"  would  suit  you  as 
w^  ?  Would  you  not  probably  say  to  him,  *' Well,  I  guess  I  know  what  I 
want,  and  I  don't  want  this  *  Horse  Doctor'  at  all?"    Suppose,  again,  you 
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should  Bend  to  a  merchant  for  three  vardB  of  broadcloth,  and  he  should  tend 
you  three  yards  of  green  baize.  How  would  you  like  that  ?  You  would 
probably  get  a  little  excited,  and  say  to  him,  ^l  didn't  ask  you  to  send  me 
baize ;  rve  got  enough  of  that  already.  What  I  want  is  broadcloth !  You 
can  take  your  old  batze  back  again !''  You  would  feel  that  he  had  been  per- 
petrating a  wrong,  and  resent  it  accordingly.  If  you  condemn  the  want  of 
fairness  in  such  a  transaction  in  others,  how  can  you  justify  yourself? 
Wherein  consists  the  difference  ?  It  is  true  that  some  nurserymen  have  in 
the  introduction  to  their  catalogues  a  clause  that  other  kinds  will  be  sent, 
*^  unless  otherwise  ordered ;"  and  this  is  their  justification.  They  no  doubt 
honestly  think  they  are  doing  what  will  be  acceptable  to  their  customers. 
StiU,  we  must  say  candidly,  in  view  of  all  we  know  and  hear,  that  it  would 
be  better  for  all  if  no  such  clause  existed.  It  leaves  an  opening  for  much 
dissatisfaction,  which  is  sure,  in  the  end,  to  tell  against  the  seller.  The  pur- 
chaser does  not  always  read  the  introduction  to  a  catalo^e,  and  seldom  or 
never  thinks  of  this  *^  saving  clause"  in  making  out  his  list.  He  knows  he 
wants  certain  kinds  of  plants,  and  orders  them ;  if  he  gets  others  in  their 
stead,  he  is  vexed  and  dissatisfied,  and,  smarting  under  a  sense  of  injury,  con- 
demns the  whole  trade  in  no  measured  terms,  and  concludes  to  buy  no  more 
plants  if  he  can  help  it.  We  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  practice  become  com- 
mon, for  it  would  act  as  a  serious  clog  to  the  advancement  of  horticulture, 
and  lower  the  nursery  business  in  the  estimation  of  many  good  men.  There 
is  no  necessity  for  it  whatever,  and  nothing  like  it  finds  a  place  in  other 
respectable  pursuits.  The  example  of  many  influential  and  successful  nursery- 
men who  do  not  resort  to  the  practice,  ought  to  be  sufficient  evidence  of  its 
im]X)licy.  A  man  owes  something  to  his  fiimily  and  his  friends,  and  also  to 
society ;  his  ^ood  name  and  fame  ought  to  be  put  above  all  price. 

Every  good  business  man  must  see  the  policy  of  satisfying  the  reasonable 
expectations  of  his  customers ;  in  this  way  alone  can  he  hope  to  thrive.  There 
may  be  individual  exceptions,  but  this  is  the  rule.  What  we  would  advise, 
therefore,  is  this :  when  you  receive  an  order  from  a  customer,  neither  substi- 
tute nor  duplicate,  but  fill  it  as  far  as  you  can,  and  consult  him  in  as  to  what 
yon  shall  do  in  regard  to  the  rest  So  shall  you  make  to  yourself  both  riches 
and  a  good  name. 


»»  <•»  «< 


OUR    BATTERIES. 

BY  POX  MEADOW. 

The  new  year  has  burst  upon  us,  and  we  hope  that  with  it  will  burst  many 
new  and  gloriously  good  practical  ideas.  No  men  in  the  wOrld  know  so  well 
the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  horticultural  world,  as  our  horticultural 
editors.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  they  are  constantly  importuned  on  all  the 
great  questions  pertaining  to  the  subject.  How  many  quandaries  must  flash 
across  their  minds  while  sitting  nice  and  cosy  in  their  ^sanctum  sanctorum !" 
These  "sanctums"  were  never  intended  to  be  strong  prison  holds  to  bolt  up 
any  original  idea  that  may  not  seem  to  conform  to  our  every-day  convention- 
alities. No ;  they  were  made  for  Battbbies  to  fire  the  world's  ideas  from,  into 
the  hearts  and  heads  of  all  within  its  reach.  What  is  the  worth  of  an  idea  ? 
who  can  tell  ?     The  first  impress  that  a  puffing  tea-kettle  made,  or  the  first 
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idea  that  struck  a  Galileo  of  a  moving  world,  or  the  circulatioti  of  the  blood 
in  the  body  of  a  Harvey,  or  the  circulation  of  sap  in  the  plants  we  are  culti- 
vating: what  is  the  value  of  the  fint  of  those  ideas  to-day?  No  man  can  tell. 
If  we  get  into  conversation  with  an  individual  upon  vegetable  physiology,  we 
are  wonder-struck  with  perhaps  one  singU  idea,  which  opens  up  a  whole  field 
of  thought  and  study.  The  individual  who  used  the  remark  never  thought 
thai  thought  before.  The  train  of  thought  is  carried  on,  a  practical  obser- 
vation is  made,  and  lastly  the  idea  is  demonstrated  into  a  positive  reality. 
We  have  sometimes  felt  an  idea  come  from  somewhere  that  the  power 
of  the  organism  seemed  too  weak  to  investigate,  or  to  want  the  proper 
means  of  carrying  out ;  but  we  never  let  that  idea  die ;  pass  it  on  to  some 
one  else ;  once  out  of  the  original  brain,  and  it  will  forever  roll  on  until  it 
is  made  and  perfected  according  to  the  constituent  elements  of  its  own 
identity. 

We  have  many  times  said  to  some  of  our  friends,  *'Why  don't  you  commu- 
nicate your  idea  to  the '  Horticulturist,'  '  Gardener* 9  Monthly,^  or  any  w^here 
you  think  proper?    It's  too  good  to  be  lost."     ^^CarCt  write^'*  is  the  reply. 
I '  But  if  you  should  happen  to  get  a  letter  from  those  very  parties  about  cut- 
!    tings,  roots,  plants,  queries  of  any  kind,  they  can  with  the  greatest  ease  and 
fluency  ask  you  a  thousand  questions,  and  tell  you  their  good  reasons  for  so 
1  doing.    But  they  can't  write  to  the  £ditor  of  the  Horticultujkist,  or  any 
1 1  other  editor,  because  they  think  he  is  something  else  than  human  nature,  and 
I '  knowing  more  of  every  thing  else  than  any  body  else.    Now  this  is  not  so. 
I    These  gentlemen  editors  don't  think  this  of  themselves.     They  earnestly  and 
I    sincerely  call  upon  the  gardeners,  and  those  who  may  not  happen  to  be  gar- 
'    deners,  to  send  along  their  idea^.    It  is  nothing  but  proper  and  right  that  we 
,    should  ask  such  questions  on  various  subjects  that  we  can  not  comprehend. 
I  We  can  not  comprehend  ^^mildew,^^    There  is  a  sort  of  whirlpool  of  ideas 
J  afloat. 

Qitery — ^Is  mildew  a  parasite  ?  Is  it  the  educt  of  organic  or  inorganic  dis- 
ease ?  or  is  it  the  product  of  external  circumstances  ?  Is  it  a  disease  in  the 
sap  of  the  plant,  brought  up  and  through  its  organism,  and  left  as  an  excre- 
ment on  the  stomata,  and  its  constituent  elements,  under  the  action  of  atmos- 
pheric chemical  changes,  producing  the  fungi  ?  or  is  it  the  product  of  certain 
external  compositions  forming  vegetable  lite,  and  when  so  formed  falls  upon 
the  healthy  foliage  of  certain  varieties  of  plants  and  destroys  them  ?  Some 
are  of  opinion  that  thb  fungi  floats  in  the  atmosphere,  is  inhaled  through  the 
leaves,  and  carried  into  and  through  the  plant  organism,  and  thrown  out  again 
in  increased  multitudes  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves;  but  how  this  is 
possible^  I  for  one  can  not  comprehend.  If  there  is  any  law  in  vegetable  physi- 
ology that  warrants  this  statement,  we  hope  the  ^^doctore^^  will  be  kind  enough 
to  point  it  out  One  thin^  we  do  know  from  experiment,  that  placing  lumps 
of*  caustic  lime  at  intervals  through  the  house  has  prevented  entirely  any  of 
its  appearance  throughout  the  whole  season.  It  may  be  contended  that  the 
only  action  of  this  Imie  was  that  of  absorbing  carbonic  acid;  be  that  as  it 
mayi  with  me  it  is  the  chloride  of  lime  for  our  vegetable  sick-chamber. 
Whether  the  seeming  purifying  action  of  lime  on  the  atmosphere  is  the  pre- 
vention, or  dissipates  the  elements  which  may  combine  to  form  vegetable  life 
in  the  form  we  call  fimsi,  or  whether  the  plant  throws  off  some  vegetable  mu- 
cus which  may  stop  and  do^  up  its  stomata,  through  some  uncongenial  com- 
pound in  the  food  oy  which  it  exists,  and  that  the  lime  has  some  peculiar  prop- 


part,  rest  upon  prindples  without  any  strong  fonndation.  Horticaltnre  is  not 
exempt  from  this ;  we  see  daily  new  modes  of  cultivation  proposed,  and  old 
ones  rejected,  and  different  propositions  made  in  regard  to  the  best  plan  of 
cultivation,  both  in  the  open  air  and  in-doors.  While  we  in  some  of  them 
discover  that  the  author  is  well  acquainted  with  the  first  principles  upon 
which  the  cultivation  of  all  plants  rests,  a  great  many  show  their  deficiency 
therein,  evidencing  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
plants,  and  also  of  chemistry.  And  how  can  a  cultivator  grow  a  crop  with 
success  without  this  knowledge?  It  is  impossible!  I  think  no  one  can 
answer  this  in  the  negative.  This  is  the  basis  upon  which  all  his  knowledge 
must  rest,  and  if  it  is  not  strong,  it  will  be  like  a  house  which  has  been  built 
upon  a  heap  of  sand ;  the  particles  of  sand  being  without  compactness,  the 
house  can  not  stand,  but  the  first  storm  will  overturn  it,  and  lay  it  in  ruins ! 
Without  a  true  knowledge  of  physiology,  the  gardener  is  unable  to  do  the 
different  operations  of  tnmming,  pruning,  and  propagation  with  success ;  all 
his  operations  are  done  in  blindness.  And  thus  with  regard  to  chemistry. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  plants,  when  burnt  to  ashes,  present  very  differ- 
ent compositions  in  their  inorganic  matter.  Different  plants  require,  there- 
fore, certain  mineral  substances  to  be  present  in  the  soil,  and  if  not  present, 
they  must  be  supplied  with  them  through  artificial  means.  This  difference 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  practical  cultivator  to  understand, 
because  by  understanding  what  species  of  plants  use  the  most  of  one  in- 
gredient, he  can  judge  with  certainty  what  substances  are  wanted  in  his  soil, 
according  to  the  crop  he  intends  to  raise ;  and  if  wanted,  he  will  know  how 
to  supply  those  wants,  or  he  can  supply  his  soil  with  substances,  so  that  he 
will  be  able  to  raise  all  kinds  of  plants  on  it,  and  thereby  avoid  exhausting 
his  land. 

But  it  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  upon  this  subject  exclusiyely ;  my  wish 
is  only  to  show,  m  a  few  words,  the  importance  of  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
those  two  sciences,  which  I  think  must  appear  evident  to  every  gardener 
with  a  sound  judgment.  I  will,  therefore,  proceed  to  the  point  upon  which  I 
wish  to  make  a  few  remarks. 

When  seeing  something  new  appear,  I  generally  ask,  **  What  is  it  ?"  and  if 
possible,  try  to  get  a  look  at  it.  This  was  the  case  when  I  read  in  the  Hob- 
TicuLTUBisT  for  August,  that  some  genius  had  invented  a  mode  of  growing 
fruit-trees  in  baskets !  Well,  sir,  I  started  for  the  place  where  this  curiosity 
was  to  be  seen.  On  arriving  there,  I  was  cordially  received  by  the  inrentor 
himself,  who  accompanied  me  through  his  green-houses  and  orchard-houses, 
which,  I  must  confess,  are  built  in  a  style  superior,  in  some  respects,  to  many 
others,  though  one  great  mistake  has  been  made  in  placing  the  water-tanks  in 
the  shade  behind  the  forcing-bouses,  where  the  water  can  not  attain  a  temper- 
ature equal  to  the  temperature  in  the  houses.  The  turtles  and  frogs,  which 
the  writer  in  the  Hobticultueist  says  are  kept  between  the  pot-trees,  and  are 
found  exceedingly  useful  in  devourine  numerous  insects,  I  did  not  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing,  and  concluded,  therefore,  that  they  were  kept  on  pasturage 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  A  large  number  of  wire-baskets,  about  six  inches 
in  diameter,  hung  under  the  rafters,  and  in  them  were  planted  fruit-trees, 
similar  to  the  way  we  cultivate  Epiphytes,  I  only  discovered  fruit  on  one  of 
them,  and  that  was  a  near. 

I  thought  already  that  I  had  seen  what  was  to  be  seen  with  regard  to 
those  precious  baskets,  but  when  entering  the  vinery,  what  was  my  astonish- 


ment!  here  somethbg  appeared  like  ma^c  before  my  eyes.    I  felt  bewildered, 

'  and  it  was  some  time  before  I  could  believe  it  to  be  a  reality.    It  was  beauti- 

;  ful,  magnificent,  and  tatseful ;  truly  art  had  here  shown  how  it  is  able  to 

improve  nature.    In  a  basket  about  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  which  hung 

I  under  a  rafter,  a  grape-vine  was  growing,  and  trained  with  good  judgment 

,  all  around  the  edge,  and  six  inches  from  each  other,,  clusters  of  the  Black 

1  Hamburgh  hung  with    berries    equal  in  size    to  any  grown  in  graperies. 

Could  this  be  possible?     That  such  a  crop  of  grapes,  and  of  such  good 

I  quality,  could  be  raised  in  a  basket  whose  only  contents  were  a  cup  ^ed  with 

diarcoal,  sand,  and  water,  and  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  moss,  upon  which, 

,  the  inventor  told  me,  his  success  depended.    Thoughts  passed  through  my 

mind  like  a  whirlwind ;  when  lo  and  oehold  I  one  of  the  berries,  accor£n^  to 

the  law  of  gravitation,  dropped  to  the  earth,  and,  to  my  great  mortification, 

I  was  smashed  to  atoms !     Wiiat  could  be  the  cause  of  tins  ?    This  led  me  to 

take  a  more  scrutinizing  glance  at  the  bunches.    I  discovered  the  stalks  were 

.  all  dry,  and,  what  was  of  still  greater  importance,  that  said  bunches  were 

.  ke{>t  in  their  position  by  means  of  bast!  and  if  this  broke,  they  would  follow 

their  predecessor  to  the  earth.    That  before  so  beautiful  basket  disappeared 

for  me  behind  clouds  of  disappointment ;  it  seemed  to  me  worthless,  and  a 

mere  "  humbug;"  and  in  its  inventor  I  saw  "  a  second  Bamum"  appear  before 

I  me.  convinced  that  Bamum  of  New  York  was  not  the  only  one  in  the  Union : 

and  if  I  had  gone  and  seen  '^  What  is  it  ?   A  man  or  a  monkey  ?"  I  should 

:  have  received  an  answer  just  as  satisfactory^ 

'      I  returned  home,  musing  to  myself,  if  it  was  possible  to  convert  fruit-trees, 
I  vines  included,  into  JS^phyteSy  and  to  grow  them  in  baskets  filled  with  moss, 
I  into  which  were  plac^  a  cup  with  charcoid,  sand,  and  water  ?    Before  we 
I  conclude,  it  may  oe  worth  while  to  ask  ourselves  the  question.  What  is  the 
soil  ?    The  soil  is  the  main  agent  to  which  the  plant  looks  for  food ;  it  is  the 
laboratory  where  the  different  chemical  combinations  take  place  previously  to 
'  entering  the  plant,  where  it  is  converted  into  sugar,  starch,  gum,  and  the 
other  different  secretions  of  vegetables ;  and  if  we  deprive  the  plant  of  the 
soil,  that  is,  a  fertile  soil,  whose  constituents  are  the  dmerent  acids,  alkalies, 
and  their  combinations,  neutral  salts,  the  substances  of  which  are  of  the 
I  greatest  importance  to  vegetation,  and  think  to  substitute  this  through  moss, 
'  we  had  better  leave  nature  to  care  for  it,  and  no  doubt  the  result  will  be  more 
satisfactory.    Secondly,  we  know  that  a  plant,  during  the  time  it  is  at  rest, 
I  and  no  gardening  can  be  done  perfectly  without  the  trees  being  allowed  a 
,  season  of  rest,  reauire  a  less  amount  of  moisture,  because  the  plant  being 
'  without  leaves,  ana  the  stem  only  losing  a  little  by  perspiration,  the  roots  take 
up  very  little  food.    In  this  basket,  where  the  cup  is  roll  of  water,  and  into 
which  place  the  spongioles,  according  to  the  inventor^s  calculation,  are  to  seek 
for  food,  it  will  be  impossible  to  withhold  the  water,  to  a  certain  degree,  be- 
cause if  withheld,  the  roots,  having  no  soil  around  them,  must  involuntarily 
perish.    Furthermore,  the  roots  being  surrounded  with  water  durinff  vegeta- 
tion, the  plant  will  produce  only  leaves,  and  ill-formed  shoots,  and  fruit  of 
poor  quakty,  because  more  aaueous  matter  is  taken  into  the  system,  and 
remains  in  unaltered  condition  because  it  can  not  be  decomposed.    And  what 
18  the  necessity  of  the  &rmer  draining  his  land,  or  the  gardener  his  vine 
border,  or  pots,  if  plants  can  do  without  it  ?    If  the  inventor  would  place  his 
pedal  extremities  into  a  tub  of  water  and  remain  there  for  twenty-four  hours,  I 
tUnk  he  would  feel  similar  to  his  plants,  and  declare  that  he  was  not  amphib- 


ions.  Sarely,  it  is  a  pity  that  the  inventor  did  not  make  his  appearance  in  the 
world  a  few  generations  before ;  the  gardener  would  then  have  been  saved  the 
harden  of  draining  and  mixing  his  soil  with  that  preciseness  which  sdentifio 
men  have  found  xaeM.  I  dose,  hoping  that  the  inventor's  discovery  may  be 
crowned  with  success !    What  we  want  are  facts  1 

[At  the  time  we  published  Dr.  Norris's  article  about  Mr.  Lawrence's  orchard- 
houses,  we  were  much  struck  with  some  of  the  statements  in  regard  to  the 
peculiar  mode  of  growing  fruit-trees  in  pots  and  wire-baskets,  these  pots  and 
oaskets  being  fill^  with  masB.  About  the  same  time  other  articles  on  the 
same  subject  i^peared,  which  seemed  to  us  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason. 
We  felt  sufficiently  interested  to  institute  some  inquiries ;  but  while  eng^ed 
in  these,  the  above  article  was  placed  in  our  hands,  and  we  have  delaved 
printing  it  for  want  of  room.  We  have  with  it  a  responsible  name.  Our 
object  m  publishing  it  is  to  have  the  matter  put  right  before  the  public.  If 
only  an  innocent  deception  has  been  practiced,  very  good ;  but  Mr.  Lawrence 
owes  it  to  his  reputation  that  his  name  should  no  longer  be  associated  with  it. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  any  explanations  Mr.  Chamberlain  may  have  to 
make.  Our  correspondent,  Dr.  Norris,  is  above  all  suspicion  of  being  a  party 
to  deception  of  any  kind ;  his  examination,  however,  seems  to  have  been  a 
hasty  one,  and  he  probably  had  no  suspicion  that  every  thing  was  not  just  as 
it  should  be.  We  are  altogether  incredulous  that  fruit  can  be  grown  and 
matured  in  baskets  of  moss,  and  ^^An  Observer''  tells  us  plainly  that  the  whole 
thing  is  a  deception.    Let  us  have  light. — ^Ed.] 
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THE  DELAWARE  GRAPE  IN  MISSOURI— NORTON'S  VIRGmiA 

BY  GBOB6E  HUSH  ANN,  HBB11A27N,  XO. 

I  Noncs  in  your  valuable  journal  for  November,  that  the  war  about  the 
origin  of  this  invaluable  grape,  its  productiveness,  and  adaptability  to  vine- 
yard culture,  is  not  yet  ended ;  and  as  you  seem  to  wish  information  about  it 
from  all  quarters,  I  thought  what  little  I  could  say  about  it  here^  might  prove 
acceptable  to  your  readers. 

Two  years  ago,  I  obtained  a  few  scions  from  Mr.  Samuel  Miller,  which  I 
grafted ;  and  one  of  them,  the  only  one  which  lived,  made  a  iBrm,  short-jointed 
CTowth  of  over  twelve  feet  that  season.  It  was  grafted  on  a  Catawba  vine  in 
Uke  open  vineyard,  in  a  rather  favorable  location.  Another  graft  in  our  neigb- 
borhood  (Mr.  M.  Poeschel's  vineyard)  also  made  about  the  same  js^wth.  At 
the  same  time  I  procured  a  plant,  a  very  small  one,  and  planted  it  in  common 
soil,  without  any  extra  care.  The  first  season  it  grew  but  sparingly,  but  made 
a  fine  growth  the  last  very  dry  summer,  and  I  expect  fruit  from  it  next  year. 
It  made  as  good  a  growth  as  a  Catawba  would  have  done,  under  the  same  cir* 
cumstances.  My  grsA  I  pruned,  in  the  fall  of  1869,  to  a  cane  of  twelve  eyes, 
and  a  spur  of  one  eye,  ana  it  produced  last  summer  forty-six  fine  bunches  of 
fruit,  wnile  Mr.  Poeschel's,  under  similar  treatment,  produced,  as  near  as  I  can 
recoUect,  forty-eight  bunches,  besides  making  about  twenty-five  strong  layers. 
Tbe  fitiit  was  ripe  the  first  of  August,  all  ripened  equally,  and  was,  in  my 
opinion,  and  the  opinion  of  more  than  fifty  others  who  tried  it  here,  the  beet 


erape  we  ever  tasted.  It  may  not  be  as  rank  a  grower  as  some  varieties, 
bat  it  makes  wood  isnough,  and  I  am  so  well  convinced  of  its  hardiness, 
that  I  have  left  it,  and  abont  fifteen  other  vines  which  were  grafted  last 

Spring,  entirely  unprotected,  although  I  wonld  not  lose  them  for  a  thousand 
oUars. 

As  you  seem  to  wish  for  information  upon  certain  points,  I  will  take  them  up 
in  succession,  and  give  yon  the  opinion  of  all  here  who  have  watched  its  habits 
with  anxious  eyes,  not  simply  mine,  although  I  heartily  concur  in  them,  but  of 
at  least  twenty  of  our  best  grape-growers  here. 

1.  It  mildews  as  little  as  any  other  grape  known  to  us.  2.  It  bears  more 
than  we  ever  saw  any  other  vine  bear  under  the  same  circumstances.  3.  It 
is  one  of  the  hardiest  vines  we  ever  saw.  4.  It  is  of  robust,  healthy  growth, 
qmte  strong  enough.  5.  It  is  the  best  American  grape  we  ever  tasted.  6. 
We  think  it  a  native  variety,  probably  produced  from  seed  of  the  Traminer, 
from  which  grape  (well  known  to  many  of  us)^  it  is,  however,  entirely  dis- 
ti&et.  To  all  this  we  may  add,  that  we  consider  it  eminently  adapted  to  wme- 
making,  and  are  so  confident  of  its  success  as  a  wine  grape,  that  all  the  wood 
to  be  had  in  this  neighborhood  will  be  used  to  graft  on  old  Catawba  vines 
next,  spring ;  besides  which  a  good  many  plants  will  be  planted  here.  A 
small  quantitv  of  wine  made  last  fall  was  so  rich,  that  it  could  not  be 
weight  by  the  saccharometer,  which  only  weighs  100°,  but  was  estimated  to 
weigh  116*. 

I  consider  Mr.  Thomson,  and  all  who  labored  to  disseminate  this  grape,  as 
benefactors  of  the  public ;  and  here,  as  we  are  on  the  subject,  and  Mr.  W  m.  R. 
Prince  has  made  similar  assertions  against  me  in  regard  to  the  value  of  Nor- 
ton's Virginia,  that  he  has  made  agamst  others  in  regard  to  the  Delaware,  I  will 
state  that,  even  if  the  disseminator  of  a  fruit  of  smcUl  merit  is  a  nurseryman, 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  self 'interest  must  be  his  leading  principle.  Is 
Mr.  P.  perhaps  so  invulnerable  on  that  point,  that  he  should  judge  of  others  ? 
But  I  will  be  charitable,  and  only  state  the  facts,  as  far  as  I  think  the  public 
are  intereated,  as  they  ought  to  be  enlightened  as  to  the  true  merit  of  a  fruit 
or  vine,  and  the  reliance  they  can  place  upon  the  assertions  of  the  disseminator, 
not  with  an^  wish  of  becoming  personal  toward  Mr.  Prince.  But  as  this  must 
necessarily  mvolve  some  leading  facts  in  the  history  of  Norton's  Virginia  Aer«, 
I  will  sum  them  up  as  briefly  as  possible. 

It  was  introduced  in  1848,  as  near  as  I  can  find  out,  and  planted  by  a  few  of 
our  vine-growers ;  and  as  Mr.  Longworth  was  then  considered  the  great  author- 
ity in  grape-culture,  they  made  inquiries  about  it  of  him,  and  his  answer  was 
extremely  unfiftvorable,  as  he  stated  that  it  would  make  a  harsh,  acid,  good-for- 
nothing  wine.  Still  a  few  cultivated  it,  as  a  sort  of  forlorn  hope ;  and  in  a  few 
seasoDB  it  bore  firuit,  which,  although  small,  seemed  very  good,  bore  plenty  of 
it,  and  in  seasons  when  Catawba  and  Isabella  &iled  on  account  of  mildew  and 
rot,  this  e8ci^>ed  unharmed ;  and  when  it  was  made  into  wine,  it  produced  an 
excellent  Claret,  nearly  resembling  Port.  I  became  acquainted  with  it  in  1 852, 
and  observed  it  doeely  for  severcu  years ;  and  in  1859,  when  I  was  fully  satis- 
fied of  its  merits  here,  I  published  the  following  ass^tions  in  the  Valley  Farmer^ 
proposing  at  the  same  time  to  bring  in  the  testimony  of  more  than  twenty  of 
our  best  grape-growers  in  support  of  them. 

1st.  It  is  as  hard^  as  an  oak,  having  even  withstood  the  terrible  winter  of 
'55  and  '56  without  mjury. 

2d.  It  adapts  itself  to  any  soil,  bearing  plentiful  crops  on  the  rocky  and 
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steep  hillsides,  as  well  as  in  the  deep  and  rich  bottoms  of  oar  rivers  and 
creeks. 

8d.  It  starts  late  in  spring,  blossoming  about  a  week  later  than  the  Catawba, 
and  ripening  its  fruit  a  week  sooner  than  that  variety,  whioh  will  make  it  very 
valuable  in  looaUties  subject  to  late  frosts  in  spring,  and  early  frosts  in 
autumn.  v 

4th.  It  is  never  touched  by  mildew  and  rot,  and  will  produce,  under  fair 
treatment,  an  average  crop  of  from  300  to  600  gallons  of  wine  per  acre. 

5th.  It  makes  an  excellent  dark-colored  wine,  which,  under  good  treatment, 
will  compare  favorably  with  good  Burgundy  or  Port,  (though  it  has  a  peculiar, 
strong  flavor  of  its  own,)  and  which  sells  very  readily  at  $2  per  gallon,  or  $12 
per  dozen  bottles. 

6th.  It  will  stand  more  hard  treatment  than  almost  any  other  variety,  as  it 
bears  fair  crops,  even  if  utterly  neglected,  though  good  culture  will  much  im- 
prove it. 

7th.  It  is  a  fine  ornamental  vine,  as  its  foliage  will  remain  fresh  and  ffreen 
until  touched  by  the  frost;  and  a  strong  grower,  whose  hardiness  fits  it 
extremely  well  for  the  covering  of  arbors. 

8th.  It  is  even,  when  fully  ripe,  a  pleasant  eating  grape,  though  it  will  never 
be  a  popular  market  grape,  as  the  berries  are  smdl,  but  it  is  very  sweet,  and 
many  prefer  it  to  the  Catawba. 

Since  then,  the  two  seasons  following  have  only  served  to  prove  more  fully 
its  great  value  for  our  State,  and  I  could  bring  witnesses  by  the  hundred,  ^and 
respectable  ones  too,)  if  needed,  to  prove  every  iota  there  said.  Yet  Mr.  Prmce 
asserts,  in  a  letter  dated  February  3, 1860 :  ^' Your  culture  of  Norton's  Virginia 
Grape,  provided  you  could  replace  it  with  the  Black  Ouignard  or  Carter's 
Favorite,  would  be  the  most  raise  economy,  and  yet  we  suppose  you  will  not 
enlighten  the  public,  because  it  is  not  your  pentmcu  interest  to  do  so.  Such  is 
poor  human  nature." 

So  says  Mr.  Prince,  and  all  this  without  having  seen  the  grape  here,  or  having 
investigated  this  subject.  Without  even  the  slightest  personal  acquaintance 
with  me,  he  asserts  that  I  am  willfully  and  knowingly  misleading  tne  public, 
because  it  is  my  personal  interest  to  do  so ;  he  does  so,  although  the  facts,  proved 
here  beyond  a  doubt,  stare  him  in  the  face ;  and  hundreds  of  respectable  men, 
men  whose  statements  deserve,  charitably  speaking,  at  least  as  much  credit  as 
Mr.  Prince's,  are  ready  to  testify  to  them.  These  are  the  simple  facts ;  let 
your  readers  judge  whom  they  will  believe. 

Did  I  not  think  it  of  great  importance  to  clear  up  all  this  saying  and  doing 
about  the  new  grapes,  and  reduce -it  to  something  real  and  tangible,  I  would 
not  have  taxed  your  patience  and  that  of  your  res^ers  to  such  an  extent.  If 
you  think  it  wDl  be  acceptable,  I  will  make  some  notes  on  about  fifty  varieties 
of  grapes  which  I  fruitea  this  season,  and  promise  beforehand  that  I  will  not 
be  so  prosy  about  them  as  I  have  been  this  time. 

[We  make  no  apology  for  the  space  recently  taken  up  by  this  subject ;  we 
desire,  however,  that  it  should  for  the  present  take  the  form  of  testimony 
rather  than  of  controversy.  There  is  such  a  vast  and  imjportant  interest 
involved  in  this  question,  that  we  should  be  justified  in  devotmg  all  our  spaoe 
to  its  speedy  settlement.  We  are  willing  to  risk  our  reputation  on  the  prin- 
cipal points  made  in  our  leader  of  last  month.  If  we  can  not  do  our  readers  any 
good,  we  are  determined  never  knowingly  to  mislead  them :  they  may  there- 
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fore  put  some  confidence  in  whatever  we  may  say  of  our  personal  knowledge. 
It  is  thus  that  Mte  indorse  the  Delaware  grape.  In  regard  to  Norton's  Vir- 
ginia, we  have  grown  it  for  many  years.  When  fully  ripe,  it  is  sweet,- but  it 
ought  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  table  grape.  Mr.  Husmann  treats  it  as  a 
wine  grape,  and  he  is  not  the  only  one  who  thinks  it  has  much  merit  in  this  re- 
spect.   We  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  your  notes  on  the  new  grapes. — ^Ed.] 


A  RURAL  RESIDENCE. 

BY  WM.  H.  WILLCOX, 
Architect  and  Landecape  Gardener,  Kew  York. 


Thb  accompanying  drawings  illustrate  a  cottage  now  being  erected  in  Spring 
Valley,  N.  Y.,  for  a  merchant  of  this  city,  and  which  will  be  found,  upon  ex- 
amination, to  combine  economy  with  beauty,  and  substantial  comfort  with 
expressiveness  of  purpose. 

The  exigencies  of  the  owner  required  a  roomy  house  with  plenty  of  sleeping 
apartments  and  convenient  arrangement. 
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Fig.  «. 


Kg.  1  is  a  Perspective  view ;  Fig.  2,  Plan  of  principal  Floor ;  and  Fig.  3, 
plan  of  Chamber  Floor.  The  first  story  is  10  feet  high,  with  a  Parlor,  Dining 
Koom,  Sitting  Room,  Library,  Kitchen,  &c.  The  second  story  is  9  feet  high, 
and  devoted  to  sleeping  apartments.  The  plans  exhibitlTthe  dispositions  of 
rooms,  which  are  all  of  good  size,  airy,  and  plainly  but  substantially  and  well 
finished.  The  exterior,  as  will  be  observed,  is  simple  in  design,  the  ornaments 
being  few,  and  the  parts  prominent  and  bold,  rather  than  showy  or  elaborate 
in  finish.  Its  site  is  a  prominent  one,  in  a  quiet  but  beautiful  valley,  without 
any  of  those  bold  juttmg  parts  which  give  a  picturesque  tone  to  the  scenery, 
and  that  rather  suggest  a  more  irregular  plan,  and  much  bolder  detail  than  is 
shown  in  oar  design. 
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Fig.  8. 

The  building  is  now  being  completed  by  J.  W.  Warren,  builder.  Such  a 
cottage  as  the  foregoing  can  be  erected  in  a  plain  manner  for  $3,000.  In  the 
present  instance  it  will  cost,  in  the  most  complete  manner,  with  surroundings, 
$5,000. 


THE    DELAWARE    IN    NEW    JERSEY. 

BY   CHARLES   DAYIS^    JB.,   PHILLIPSBUBGH. 

It  is  now  too  late  to  displace  the  Delaware  grape  from  that  exalted  posi- 
tion which  it  has  not  undeservedly  obtained ;  the  judgment  of  even  a  Brince 
can  not  supersede  the  voice  of  the  people — and  the  Delaware  is  the  j)eople's 
choice. 

That  any  one  should  now  call  for  testimony  to  establish  the  fact  that  this 
grape  is  Juirdy  is  indeed  surprising,  but  that  such  testimony  should  be  required 
by  one  who  has  been  connected  with  and  interested  in  horticulture  all  his  life, 
and  whom  we  should  suppose  to  be  well  *^  posted  as  to  the  latest  intelligence," 
can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  ground  that  the  want  of  such  evidence  would 
be  conducive  to  *^  self-interest."  Let  us  propagators  be  liberal,  and  give  to 
each  variety  its  due  merit,  even  if  some  one  has  a  newer  sort,  which  (on  account 
of  its  origin)  seems,  in  his  estimation,  to  excel  any  and  all  others.  Until  we 
cim  ffet  hold  of  the  ^^  Eureka,"  we  shall  be  satisfied  with  that  next  best  variety, 
the  Delaware. 

Having  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  Che  "  Wine  Grape,"  as  it  is  culti- 
vated by  the  farmers  in  its  native  (?)  locahty,  j^ermit  us  to  make  a  few  asser- 
tions which  are  not  hasty  nor  without  foundation.  The  Delaware  grape  is 
hardy ^  it  is  vigorous^  it  ia productive^  it  is  ''^good^^  it  is  "^«^" 

There  are  vines  in  this  neighborhood  which  are  from  ten  to  twenty  years  old, 
neglected,  uncultivated,  unpruned,  some  of  them  growing  in  a  tough  sod, 
which  looks  aa  if  it  had  not  been  disturbed  for  at  least  half  a  dozen  years,  and 
thev  pass  through  our  severest  winters  without  any  injury. 

As  regards  its  vigor,  we  are  not  prepared  to  draw  a  close  comparison  with 
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Other  sorts  generally,  for  vines  under  snch  culture,  or  rather  non-euHore,  are 
not  fit  for  the  purpose.  The  Isabella  is  sometimes  found  growin&r  under  equal 
disadyantwea,  and  with  that  variety  it  will  comrare  very  favorably. 

That  it  la  usually  remarkably  productive  under  such  treatment  as  above- 
mentioned,  we  do  not  assert ;  nor  ought  it  to  be.  One  vine,  however,  which 
had  been  planted  but  three  or  four  years  in  sod^  produced  on  one  of  many 
canes  of  last  yearns  srowth,  about  twenty  laterals,  and,  with  two  or  three  ex- 
ceptions, these  laterals  produced  from  two  to  five  bunches  each.  Another  vine, 
which  had  been  pruned  for  two  successive  yeara,  was  loaded  with  fine  fruit  last 
season. 

It  is  generally,  if  not  universally  admitted  that  the  Delaware  excels  in  qual- 
ity any  and  all  other  harder  sorts ;  we  will,  therefore,  offer  but  one  proof— it  is 
the  "  Ladies'  choice,"  and  it  must  be  "  very  good"  to  please  them. 

The  following  statement  of  its  history  was  given  me  by  a  grandson  of  Mr. 
Paul  Provost,  at  whose  homestead  the  oldest  vine  known  is,  I  believe,  still 
growing,  and  though  to  many  it  may  not  be  new,  as  we  have  never  seen  it  in 
print,  we  offer  it.  The  old  vine  was  grown  from  a  cutting  brought  to  Mr. 
Frovost's  place  by  a  German  who  had  landed  in  this  countrv  a  short  time  pre- 
vious, and  had  spent  that  time  with  Mr.  Powell  of  Philadelphia.  Whether  the 
German  procured  this  cutting  from  Mr.  Powell's  place,  or  brought  it  over  from 
the  "  old  country"  with  him,  is  uncertain.  The  opinion  is  cherished  by  some 
that  it  came  from  Mr.  Powell,  and  that  Mr.  P.  received  it  from  Mr.  Bland  of 
Virginia. 

Tike  question  naturally  arises,  If  it  came  from  the  old  country,  why  can  not 
the  same  variety  be  found  there  now  ? 

That  it  is  a  native  variety  we  have  no  positive  evidence,  nor  have  we  that  it 
is  of  foreign  orisin ;  but  that  it  is  adapted  to  our  climate,  is  vigorous,  and  of 
first  quality,  both  as  a  wine  and  table  grape,  we  have  proof  positive,  and  what 
more  need  we  ?  If  there  are  ^^  natural  characteristics  which  serve  to  determine 
its  place  among  native  or  foreign  vines,"  let  those  who  are  competent  settle 
this  matter  immediately.  Some  there  are,  we  believe,  who  would  not  trouble 
one  to  rise  from  the  dead,  but  would  be  Hatisfied  if  the  departed  spirit  would 
but  **  communicate"  his  opinion. 

[We  could  fill  a  volume  with  such  testimony  in  favor  of  the  Delaware.  We 
consider  the  points  in  regard  to  its  vigor,  Imrdiness,  and  productiveness  as 
settled.  Mr.  Davis's  statement  in  regard  to  the  Delaware  having  been  brought 
from  Philadelphia,  though  not  new  to  us,  will  be  read  with  interest  by  most 
of  our  readers.  We  have  already,  in  our  leader  of  last  month,  referred  briefly 
to  the  ^'  natural  characteristics,"  but  you  shall  have  them  in  frill,  Mr.  Davis. — 
Eb.] 


GRAFTING  THE   GRAPE. 

BY  EL  MEDICO. 

DuBiNO  the  last  few  years  a  very  general  and  very  intense  interest  appears 
to  have  been  awakened  in  the  culture  and  improvement  of  grapes.  From  this 
interest  we  may  very  reasonably  expect  an  extraordinary  advance  in  that  de- 
partment of  horticulture ;  an  advance  which  may  place  us  among  the  most  sue- 


oessfol  Tine-growing  and  wine-prodadng  nations.  Now,  every  encouragement 
should  be  rendered  while  this  worthy  ambition  lasts ;  and  I  write  to  give  you 
and  ^our  readers  my  experience  in  Grape-grailing,  a  branch  of  the  subject  which, 
I  thmk,  stands  in  especial  want  of  encouragement  and  elucidation.  Encour- 
agement, because,  without  grafting,  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  desire  to 
have  the  newer  and  better  kinds  of  grapes,  must  \f  Mt  perhaps  many  years  be- 
fore the  price  comes  down  to  the  Hniit  of  their  means ;  and  elucidation,  be- 
cause, as  I  humbly  think,  there  is  no  department  of  horticulture  so  far  beyond 
the  skill  of  the  inexperienced,  and  so  generally  unsuccessful  even  in  the  hands 
of  the  professional  horticulturist.  Most  farmers,  like  myself,  have  more  or 
less  wild  vines,  or  otherwise  useless  ones,  in  their  gardens,  who  would  be 
very  glad  to  convert  them  into  some  better  variety  as  easily  and  as  success- 
fully, as  almost  every  one  can,  and  is  constantly  doing  with  worthless  apple 
and  pear-trees.  Now,  if  this  could  be  done,  hoW  many  thousands  of  our 
countrymen  would  have  the  pleasure  of  eating  the  best  kinds  of  grapes,  who 
are  destined,  in  the  present  state  of  ignorance  on  the  subject,  to  eat  fox-grapes 
or  none. 

That  the  grape  can  be  grafted;  and  with  very  great  success,  I  know  to  be 
the  case ;   but  such  success  belongs  to  a  favored  few,  and  I  am  not  of  the 
number,  that  is,  as  yet.    And  the  experience  that  I  am  going  to  give  you 
is  of  the  very  worst ;  and  I  divulge  it  only  with  the  hope  that  it  may  elicit 
I  from  yourself,  or  some  other  experienced  and  competent  operator,  a  full  and 
I  dear  article  on  the  subject,  which  will  enable  any  farmer  to  graft  his  grapes 
as  successfully  as  he  grafts  his  apples.     Whoever  can,  or  will,  do  this,  will 
!  render  a  service  worth  thousands  to  the  agricultural  community.    For  nine 
;  persons  in  ten  can  procure  from  neighbors  and  friends  cuttings  or  scions  of 
<  fine  grapes,  who  are  unable  to  purchase  the  rooted  plants  from  the  profes- 
sions dealer. 
j      I,  who  had  long  and  ardently  studied  surgery,  and  practiced  it  (with  suc- 
\  cess  I  may  say,  as  1 41  not  publish  my  name)  on  bipeds  and  quadrupeds,  was 
1  ain  enouffh  to  think  I  could  transfer  what  skill  I  had  from  Animal  Surgery 
to  VegetcMe  Surgery^  and  have  an  Sundance  of  good  fruit  where  only  worth- 
less wild  vines  grew  before.     I  must  tell  the  whole  story  of  my  failure  with 
I  some  minuteness,  so  that  any  competent  reader  of  it  may  be  able  to  give  an 
"opinion  as  is  an  opinion,"  on  the  cause  of  it.     I  took  select  cuttings  in  No- 
vember last  fl859)  of  wood  of  the  last  season's  growth.    They  were  packed 
away  carefully  in  moist  sand,  and  placed  in  a  cellar  of  an  even  temperature, 
I  dry  and  cool,  but  never  cold  enough  to  freeze  water.     When  the  weather  be- 
came warm  in  the  following  spring,  I  placed  the  box  in  the  ice-house  to  retard 
I  vegetation  and  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  buds  bursting.    The  scions  were 
well  kept,  as  you  will  perceive  further  on.    I  had  studied  the  "  Theory  and 
,  Practice  of  Medicine,"  I  mean  of  Grape-Grafting,  so  fully  that  I  believe  there 
*  has  been  nothing  written  on  the  subject  in  the  last  five  years  that  I  did  not 
have  at  my  tongue's  end.    And  recollecting  that  most  of  the  writers  had  tm- 
periously  urged  the  importance — the  actual  necessity — of  waiting  till  the  sap 
had  ceased  to  flow,  I  determined  to  obey  that  direction,  if  nothing  else,  in  my 
'  ^capital  operations;"  but  in  "minor  surgery"  I  performed  a  few  trifling  oper- 
ations, ana  with  trifling  success.    I'll  state  them  first:  it  was  a  little  "raid" 
i  into  the  domain  of  root-grafting. 

I      On  the  1st  March  I  had  prepared  a  very  good  hot-bed  to  start  vegetables 
in ;  and  having  a  few  very  thrifty  young  seedling  vines  (wild,)  I  determined  to 
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graft  Delaware  upon  six  of  them,  to  see  how  rampantlj  they  would  grow  when 
carefully  started  under  glass.  Thev  were  accordingly  deft-grafted  v^ry  care- 
fully, tied  firmly  with  waxed  linen  thread,  and  then  wrapped  with  cotton  doth 
saturated  in  the  usual  g^rafUng  wax.  The  wild  roots  sent  up  shoots  so  fre- 
quent and  vigorous,  that  I  had  not  a  little  trouble  in  suppressing  them.  The 
grafts  were  put  in  the  stodks,  just  above  the  roots,  and  they  (with  two  eyes) 
were  about  half  covered  with  earth.  None  ever  showed  the  least  sign  of  veg- 
etating, save  one,  and  that  seemed  to  ffrow  so  handsomely  and  £wt,  that, 
thinking  it  needed  space,  I  cut  very  caremlly  the  wrapper  and  strings,  when, 
to  my  surprise,  the  defl  opened,  and  the  graft  fell  out.  On  examination, 
there  was  no  sign  of  callus  having  formed,  or  of  adhesion  having  taken  place ! 
Now,  some  persons  talk  of  rootrgrafting  the  grape  in  the  winter  months, 
and  having  them  to  grow  many  feet  the  first  season,  even  when  grafted  on 
only  six  inches  of  old  root  (vide  ^*  Gardener's  Monthly.")  Will  some  one  have 
the  kindness  to  divulge  the  secret  of  such  success,  and  give  us  the  ^^  modus 
operandi?" 

2d  ^^ccMe,"  (as  doctors  say.)  This  ^^  operation''  was  performed  on  a  wild 
vine,  or  rather  a  vine  procured  some  twelve  or  tlurteen  years  ago  from  a 
nursery,  perhaps  bearing  a  grand  name,  and  not  to  be  *^  sneezed  at ''^  then,  but 
onl^  fit  to  be  ^^  sneezed  at,"  or  grafted,  since  the  advent  of  something  better. 
This  was  on  May  22d  last,  when  the  vine  had  made  shoots  fifteen  or  twenty 
inches  long,  and  bearing  one  or  more  full-grown  leaves.  A  writer  in  the  Hor- 
ticulturist (I  think  1848)  would  not  let  me  operate  sooner.  It  was  essential 
that  the  sap  must  have  ceased  to  fiow.  I  waited  a  long  time  for  that  condi- 
tion, but  it  never  came  fully,  for  some  of  the  vines  did  oleed  then  profusely, 
others  did  not.  Some  roots  of  the  same  vine  bled  profusdy,  while  others  did 
not.  (Pray,  by-the-by,  is  there  ever  a  time  when  the  root  or  vine  will  not 
bleed  more  or  less  ?)  To-dav  (1st  Dec.^  I  took  up  some  layers,  and  on  cutting 
them  anart  I  found  them  to  bleed  a  little,  and  some  of  the  cut  ends  were  soon 
coverea  with  a  transparent  mucilaginous  sap.  The  vine  in  question  was  very 
large  and  vigorous.  Being  dug  up,  and  fifteen  roots  laid  bare,  of  all  uzes 
from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches  diameter,  they  were  sawed  ofi*,  smoothed 
with  a  knife,  and  carefully  grafted — ^most  of  them  cleft-grafted,  some  saddle- 
grafted,  and  some  whip-graf^.  Most  of  the  roots  bled  profusely,  although  the 
vine,  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  had  ceased  to  bleed  for  some  days  pre- 
viously. The  grafts  were  bound,  some  with  copper  wire,  being  soft  and 
unelastic,  some  with  well-waxed  flax  thread,  and  covered  with  waxed  cloth 
in  some  cases,  and  waxed  pajper  in  others.  They  were  then  covered  with 
earth,  all,  except  the  last  of  the  two  buds  to  each  graft.  AH  of  these  grafts 
vegetated  handsomely  within  less  than  a  week,  putting  out  three  or  four 
leaves ;  and  I  felt  inwardly  satisfied  that  I  was  one  of  the  most  skillful  and 
successful  surgeons  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  But  I  didn^t  think  so  at  the 
end  of  two  weeks ;  for  by  that  time  aU  were  either  moribundy  or  actually 
dead!  These  ^^ departed"  grafts  were  carefully  screened  from  the  hot  sun, 
and  no  kindness  or  attention  spared  that  a  humane  and  solidtous  Christian 
could  render. 

C<ise  dd.  (From  my  note-book,  May  2dd.)    Operated  upon  a  large  old  wild- 

S 'ape-vine,  which  had  never  borne  any  kind  of  fruit.  Cuttinjpps  used  were 
erbemont  The  stock  was  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  in  circumference  at  the 
ground.  This  was  cut  up,  and  some  twenty  to  thirty  roots,  into  which  it  was 
divided,  were  laid  bare,  so  as  to  admit  of  easy  access  in  grafting,    fiiad 
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ezamised  the  branches  of  the  vine  repeatedly  during  the  last  two  weeks,  so 
as  to  be  sure  not  to  amptitate  before  the  circulation  of  the  blood — the  sap 
I  rather — ^had  ceased.  During  the  last  ten  days,  on  -cutting  off  small  twigs,  no 
bleeding  ensued.  Hence  was  much  surprised  to  find  to^ay  that  several  of 
the  roots  bled  profusely ;  the  sap  fell  in  large  and  rapid  drops  from  some  of 
the  ends,  while  others  bled  but  little,  and*  a  few  not  at  all  Cleft-grafted 
twenty-one  roots ;  tied  the  large  ones  with  copper  wire,  the  smaller  ones  with 
waxed  cotton  thread ;  covered  some  with  Tags  saturated  with  grafting  wax, 
'  and  some  with  wax  alone.  Finally  heaped  up  earth  around  each  so  as  par- 
tiaUy  to  cover  the  graft.  All  put  out  a  few  leaves,  as  in  the  othor  cases,  and 
j  died  within  two  or  three  weeks,  except  one,  which  made  about  one  foot  of 
t  growth  during  the  season,  and  was  killed  by  the  first  frost,  much  to  my  satis- 
j  taction,  as  I  did  not  care  to  have  it  for  a  remembrance  of  bad  surgery  or  ill- 
!  lack,  as  the  case  may  be« 

I      I  could  tell  you  of  many  other  attempts  made  at  the  same  time  last  spring, 
I  and  with  the  same  invariable  result — some  above  ground,  some  just  beneath 
,  the  surface,  and  in  a  variety  of  modes,  for  I  wanted  to  find  out  the  best !    But 
I  I  need  not  fatigue  yon :  suffice  it  to  say,  the  fault  could  not  have  been  mine ; 
my  conscience  acquits  me  of  all  blame.    I  have  grafted  and  budded  almost 
'  every  thing  but  grapes,  since  early  boyhood,  and  always  with  the  most  satis- 
factory success. 
Many  otherwise  intelligent  persons  believe  that  grapes  can  neither  be  grafted 
.  nor  budded ;  or,  if  so,  always  with  such  indifferent  success  as  not  to  justify  the 
trouble.    This  I  know,  by  personal  observation,  to  be  altogether  erroneous ; 
and  that  the  grape  can  and  is  yearly  grafted  by  certain  persons  with  as  much 
I  success  and  certainty  as  the  apple  or  the  pear.    Shortly  after  my  poor,  but  I 
hope  instructive  effort,  I  happened  in  Cincinnati,  and  attended  one  of  the 
weekly  meetings  of  the  Horticultural  Society.     On  being  introduced  to  Dr. 

' ,  one  of  the  leading  members,  I  introduced  this  subject,  and  to  my  inquiry, 

"  Can  it  be  done  with  success  ?'*  his  reply  was,  "  I  graft  more  or  less  of  them 
! ,  every  year,  and  with  as  few  failures  as  I  have  In  grafting  apples."  To  see,  with 
]  my  own  eyes,  if  such  feats  were  practicable,  I  went  to  the  vineyard  of  a  famous 
old  German  mgneron  in  that  neighborhood,  and  was  satisfied  that  he,  at  least, 
could  do  it.  He  had  cut  down  apparently  several  hundred  Catawba  vines, 
and  grafted  them  with  ColemarCs  White^  Delaware^  BiiMtt,  and  other  famous 
new  kinds,  with  almost  invariable  success.  He  thinks  he  did  not  lose  more 
than  four  in  a  hundred.  I  counted  nearly  a  hundred  in  one  row  without  observ- 
ing a  single  failure.  This  was  in  September  last ;  the  grafts  had  been  put  in 
in  the  spring,  and  had  already  made  a  growth  varyin^^  from  five  to  twenty-five 
feet,  on  very  thin  land.  His  method  was  cleft-graftmg,  an  inch  beneath  the 
surface,  tying  with  common  un  waxed  twine,  covering  with  an  inch  of  fine 
earth,  and  trusting  to  the  vis  medicatrix  naturm  ;  for  his  operation  appeared 
simple,  rude,  and  careless.  My  ill  success,  he  thought,  was  owin^  to  my 
using  wax,  and  taking  too  much  pains !  Others  have  accounted  for  it  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  as  lateness  of  season,  uncongeniality  between  the  wild  and  culti- 
vated vine,  Ac. 

My  own  opinion  is,  that  I  operated  too  late  in  the  season,  though  many 
writers  say,  if  the  cuttings  are  kept  back,  it  can  be  done  as  well  in  one  month 
.    as  another,  even  as  late  as  August.    The  mere  lateness  did  not  cause  the  fail- 
ure, but  the  heat  of  the  weather  attending  always  that  season  (23d  May)  of 
1 1  the  year.    Although  the  germination  of  seeds  and  buds  will  take  place  at  a 
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very  high  temperature,  a  very  low  one,  say  40^  F.,  seems  to  be  the  natural  and 
proper  temperature.  At  that,  cnttingfl  of  hardy  plants  will  form  cattut  in  oellu^ 
or  the  ground,  and  seeds  of  grasses  and  the  cereals  will  sprout  as  long  as  the 
contained  nutriment  lasts.  VegtUUion^  or  growth,  (the  formation  of  wood,  the 
next  stage,)  needs  a  little  hijB;her  temperature,  say  60  to  70^  F.  FrucHfi- 
ccUion^  or  formation  and  ripenmg  of  frmts,  the  last  stage  of  vegetable  growth, 
needs  a  still  higher  temperature,  say  from  80''  to  110%  as  during  the  day 
in  autumn.  Kow,  my  grafts  germinc^ed  in  a  high  temperature,  but  fidled 
to  go  on  to  the  second  stage,  vegeUUion^  or  growth,  as  I  conceive,  owuie 
to  the  tOQ  high  temperature  of  the  weather.  This  is  my  theory;  and 
if  it  be  correct,  it  shows  the  impropriety  of  putting  off  Rafting  the  grape 
to  wait  for  the  cessation  of  the  now  of  sap.  My  design  is  to  act  on 
the  truth  of  my  theory  next  spring,  and  to  disregard  altogether  the  flow 
of  sap,  as  does  the  successful  old  German  grafter  to  whom  I  have  alluded 
above. 

Now,  if  any  reader  of  the  HomncuLTUBisT  possesses  experience  and  prac- 
tical knowledge  on  this  important  subject,  he  would  perform  a  general  and 
valuable  service  to  the  public  by  imparting  what  he  may  know,  at  an  early 
day,  through  the  HoBncvLiXTRisT,  so  that  all  such  as  mean  to  try  their  hands 
at  mpe-^afting  in  the  coming  spring,  may  do  so  with  sufficient  lights  to 
guide  them  to  useful  results. 

I^A  very  interesting  **  chapter  of  fiulures.''  There  are  some  important 
pomts,  however,  which  you  nave  not  heeded,  Doctor.  The  "diagnosis"  of 
your  cases,  therefore,  is  necessarily  imperfect,  and  a  favorable  ^^ prognosis" 
can  not  safely  be  ventured  upon  until  you  supply  "the  missing  points'*  of  your 
"  dinique.*'  If  your  scions  were  properly  prepared  and  inserted,  we  can  not 
account  for  so  many  failures.  The  grape  is  usually  grafted  under  glass,  and  is 
then  a  tolerably  successful  operation.  It  can  also  be  done  in  the  open  air  with 
reasonable  success.  But  the  best  way  to  help  ^ou  and  others  in  nke  troubles, 
would  be  to  give  an  illustrated  article,  describing  minutelv  the  conditions 
necessary  to  success.  This  you  mayexpect.  Your^German  niend  thinks  you 
took  too  much  pains ;  we  do  not.  There  is  a  great  fallacy  in  all  such  broad 
assertions.  He  had  performed  the  operation  so  repeatedly,  that  he  had  ac- 
quired the  skill  to  do  it  rapidly  and  just  rights  without  any  apparent  pains ; 
whereas  vou,  lacking  the  skill  acquired  by  long  practice,  performed  the  opera- 
tion mucn  less  perfectly,  though  taking  infinitely  more  pains ;  your  "patients" 
were  killed  through  landness.  But  do  not  despair.  Doctor ;  we  will  ftunish 
you  some  new  "subjects"  for  practice,  and  shall  be  disappointed  if^  with 
your  ambition,  you  do  not  yet  achieve  a  distinguished  position  in  the  depart- 
ment of  "  Vegetable  Surgery."— Ed.] 
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"LANDSCAPE  ADORNMENT."— NO.  VH. 

BY   OEOROE    K.   WOODWARD, 

Civil  tad  Landscape  Engineer,  No.  89  Broadway,  New  York. 
"  The  fiumltj  of  foreknowiDg  effects  ooDstituteB  the  master  in  every  branch  of  the  polite  arts.'' 


Wb  are  led  to  assaine  that  a  tme  and  fidl  knowledge  of  art  is  one  of  the 
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essential  reqidraxients  to  high  development  of  landscape  beauty.  We  may 
withoat  it  reach  a  tolerable  degree  of  success ;  a  success,  however,  which  can 
not  be  appreciated  by  a  refined  and  cultivated  taste.  So  long  as  we  accept 
inferior  works  of  art,  a  display  of  second-rate  skill,  the  imperfect  execution  of 
those  who  do  not  know  that  there  is  a  standard  far  beyond  their  education 
or  abilities,  just  so  long  will  we  have  an  unsatisfactory  production,  and  one 
that  decreases  in  pleasure  in  the  same  proportion  as  our  education  in  true  art 
progresses. 

There  is  another  requisite  in  landscape  adornment  equally  essential  to 
success,  and  that  is  a  thorough  knowledge  of  construction ;  construction  with 
conditions  of  a  different  character  than  those  which  usually  mark  the  works  of 
a  civil  engineer.  There  must  be  a  refined  taste  united  to  the  exquisite  beauty 
of  grade  and  alignment ;  the  beautiful  must  blend  with  the  practical.  An 
imperfect  knowledge  or  a  smatter  of  civil  engineering  would  be  of  no  avail  to 
him  who  aims  high  in  landscape  art.  It^  is  not  enough  to  know  little  of  that 
science;  it  is  litUe  enough  to  know  all  of  its  inexhaustible  resources:  they 
will  never  fail  to  unfold  the  hidden  and  unsuspected  truths  and  beauties  that 
are  never  noticed  by  an  unprofessional  eye,  and  he  who  discards  its  aid  in  car- 
riage drives,  walks,  bridges,  culverts,  ornamental  water,  drainage,  earthwork, 
Ac,  Ac,  discards  a  principle  in  rural  economy  and  a  perfection  in  finish  and 
elegance  that  the  home-made  and  expensive  manner  of  execution  can  never 
approach.  The  capabilities  of  a  place  will  be  overlooked  or  undeveloped  by 
the  pretender,  while  talent  and  ability  will  uncover  a  mine  of  gold  or  of 
beauty.  The  man  of  taste  will  discover  a  new  value  in  real  estate,  while  those 
.  I  who  have  lived  on  it  all  their  days  can  only  regret  the  lack  of  that  knowledge 
by  which  a  new-comer  readily  commands  a  hundred  per  cent,  advance  on  the. 
price  they  accepted.  The  eye  of  an  artist  or  an  engineer  will  see  further  along 
the  pathway  of  science  and  beauty,  and  readily  perceive  both  the  apparent 
and  concealed  resources  that  belong  to  or  go  to  make  up  the  real  merits  of 
value  or  pleasure. 

A  different  branch  of  construction,  that  of  architecture,  lapping  over  and 
appropriating  a  portion  of  the  artist's  and  engineer's  professions,  is  also  neces- 
sary to  successful-  practice  in  landscape  improvement.  A  certain  degree  of 
folly  may  ignore  its  application,  but  art  in  construction  we  deem  important  to 
study.  The  draughtsman's  art  need  not  be  enlarged  on  here.  No  profession  in 
design  or  construction  can  rise  above  mediocritv  without  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  its  principles :  by  it  the  fleeting  thoughts  of  beauty  are  fixed,  the 
plan  of  construction  studied,  and  the  principles  of  execution  imparted.  Suc- 
cess in  landscape  adornment  can  not  be  reached  without  its  aid,  any  more  than 
the  artist,  the  architect,  or  the  civil  engineer  can  hope  to  be  successful  by 
casting  aside  the  plans  by  which  they  study  out  the  finished  excellences  of 
their  great  and  enduring  works. 

There  should  be,  we  think,  a  distinction  as  well  as  a  difference  made  in  the 
execution  of  landscape  work.  There  is  one  form  of  construction  by  the  hand 
of  man,  a  matter  of  science  and  skill,  a  certain  foretold  positive  result.  There 
is  another  form  of  construction  in  which  the  design  of  the  artist  can  only  be 
worked  out  by  the  silent  changes  of  time  : 

"  Harsh  and  cold  the  builder's  work  appears, 
Till  softened  down  by  long  revolving  years." 

There  is  the  preparation  of  the  canvas,  and  then  the  production  of  the  picture; 


a  development  of  beauty  in  the  high  walks  of  art ;  and  he  who  does  not  un- 
derstand its  appliances,  as  well  as  the  habits  and  future  development  of  the 
materials  he  deals  with,  will  fall  far  short  of  true  excellence.  It  is  not  to 
plant  or  cut  down  a  tree ;  the  gardener  or  wood-chopper  can  do  that:  but 
which  and  where  to  cut  and  plant  will  indicate  the  taste  that  designs,  or  the 
mind  that  controls. 

A  broad,  bold,  false  statement  is  that  made  by  those  who  know  little  or 
nothing  of  landscape  art,  when  they  say  its  execution  can  not  be  represented 
by  plans,  the  details  of  an  artist's  fancy  not  communicated ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  landscape  gardening  must  necessarily  be  a  constant  change ;  that  digging, 
dumping,  and  planting  must  be  carried  on  experimentally  until  the  desired 
effect  be  produced ;  uiat  landscape  effects  exist  in  such  brains  that  can  only 
discover  and  seize  them  when  they  make  themselves  apparent  in  the  process 
of  construction :  those  who  have  gold  enough  to  gild  thickly  their  broad 
acres  may  listen  to  such  specious  jgnorance.  The  artist  who  can  not  illus- 
trate his  conceptions,  show  the  effects  he  desires,  and  the  manner  of  their 
production,  ceases  to  be  an  artist.  The  architect  or  civil  engineer  who  can 
not  give  the  working  drawings  and  lay  out  any  form  of  construction,  is  de- 
ficient in  the  higher  walks  of  his  profession.  That  mind  which  is  not  large 
and  broad  enough,  or  of  sufficient  grasp  to  design  a  plan  of  improvement  that 
can  be  carried  out  in  all  its  minor  details  and  accessories,  betrays  a  lack  of 
knowledge  and  ability  in  both  departments  of  design  and  construction. 

If  the  arts  of  design  enable  us  to  detail  in  advance  the  studied  realizations 
of  the  artist,  the  sculptor,  and  the  architect,  are  they  not  equally  applicable  to 
the  art  of  landscape  gardening  ?  or,  treating  land:§cape  gardenmg  exclusively 
as  a  fine  art,  must  we  reason  that  during  the  execution  of  a  work  of  art,  its 
beauties  and  effects  disclose  themselves  unexpectedly  ?  or,  rather,  state  the 
positive  &ct  that  in  such  a  blind  method  of  procedure  nothing  beautiful  or 
effective  is  disclosed,  the  more  than  tenfold  i^orance  existing  on  art  in  land- 
scape adornment  finding  a  sad  realization  in  a  disappointment  only  equaled  by  a 
wasteful  and  miserable  expenditure? 

We  shall  make  the  aesthetics  of  gardening  the  subject  of  a  future  article. 
This  trade  has  by  its  followers  been  laboriously  foisted  on  public  notice  as  the 
basis  of  all  the  principles  of  the  elegant  art  of  landscape  adoniment,  the 
lamentable  results  of  which  can  not  but  be  apparent  to  all  those  amateurs  who 
have  cut  their  expensive  eye-teeth  in  its  demonstrations. 

[We  watch  the  progress  of  Mr.  Woodward's  articles  with  much  interest. 
He  by  no  means  claims  too  high  a  place  for  his  beautiful  profession.  The  art 
of  Landscape  Adornment  is  a  Fine  Art  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term ;  con- 
ception and  execution  are  alike  essential  to  its  true  manifestation,  and  we  are 
glad  to  perceive  that  Mr.  Woodward  so  treats  it. — Eik] 


A  "DOSE"  OF  DELAWARE  GRAPE  ONCE  MORE. 

BY   J.   B.   GABBEB,   COLUMBIA,   PA. 

I  DID  not  intend  to  obtrude  my  thoughts  again  on  the  pages  of  the  Horti- 
CTTLTUBXST,  as  I  vory  well  know  the  great  majority  of  its  readers  care  very  little. 


be  it  native  or  fbreim.     All  they  care  to  know  Ib,  Is  it  good  ?  is  it  hardy  ?  and  * 
does  it  succeed  well  without  extra  care  ? 

These  questions,  however,  it  is  needless  for  me  to  answer,  as  that  has  been 
done  time  and  again  from  all  sections  of  our  country. 

In  reply  to  your  "  Buifalonian"  correspondent,  however,  it  seems  meet  that 
I  shoula  say  a  few  words.    He  admits  ''  that  it  appears  the  fact  is  established, 
that  the  Delaware  grape  was  not  found  in  a  wild  state  in  the  localities  visited  by 
him^  (me,)  but  still  does  not  see  the  impossibility  of  its  originating  somewhere  in 
the  country !"     I  am  perfectly  willing  to  concede  that  it  originated  somewhere  I 
that  its  place  of  origin,  however,  was  not  any  where  on  *' Uncle  Sam's  potato 
patch  I'^  out  that,  in  company  with  many  others,  it  was  brought  across  the 
**big  pond !"    If  it  had  originated  any  where  in  the  section  of  country  where 
I  the  advocates  of  its  nativism  so  positively  asserted  '^  that  they  could  show  us 
I  at  least  twenty  places  where  it  was  growin;j  wild,  as  truly  aboriginal  as  the 
j  rocks  around  it,"  why  can't  they  show  us 'at  least  ome  wild  vine?    I  think  we 
I  have  already  fully  proved  that  such  is  nat  the  fact.     Then  it  renuuns  for  those 
j  who  call  it  a  native — ^a  Labrusca,  forsooth ! — if  they  could  do  «o,  to  show  us 
I  where  that  somewhere  is,  where  it  grows  wild.     That,  they  will  say,  "  is  more 
than  they  bargained  for !"    So  with  the  following  remarks  we  drop  the  sub- 
ject, at  least  till  some  more  palpable  proof  of  Its  nativism  is  brought  forth 
than  has  yet  appeared,  or  some  new  "  mare's  nest"  is  discovered  where  it  was 
hatched! 

Your  humorous  "incog."  correspondent  has  no  objection  to  me  "  dosing  him 
with  Delaware  grapes  ad  libitum;  the  discussion  of  the  subject  on  paper  being 
somewhat  less  juicy,"  (dry  as  parchment,)  "  I  shall  not  give  him  (me)  the  same 
liberty,  but  reserve  the  privilege  of  crying  enough  if  I  (he)  see  occasion." 

Hold  on,  MacDuff,  and ! 

Well,  the  best  I  can  do  under  the  circumstances  is  to  sav,  if  you,  Mr.  Editor, 
and  unknown  friend,  will  give  me  a  call  next  September,  I  think  I  can  promise 
yon  both  a  real  old-fashioned  allopathic  "  dose"  of  Delaware  ^pes,  and  a  few 
others  intermixed,  for  the  sake  of  variety — and  to  prevent  gnping ! 

It  is  an  old  and  trite  saving,  "  that  to  convince  a  man  against  his  will,  he  is 
of  the  same  opinion  still,"  which  is  truly  verified  by  the  many  remarks  pub- 
lished in  relation  to  this  grape. 

In  your  "note"  to  my  article  in  the  September  number,  you,  Mr.  Editor,  call 
on  me  **  to  trace  the  Delaware  to  a  time  antecedent  to  the  advent  of  any  Amer- 
ican grapes  superior  to  Alexander."    This  I  can  easily  do  to  the  satisfaction 
!  of  my  own  mind,  but  may  not  be  so  convincing  to  others. 
I      A  gentleman  of  undoubted  veracity,  and  who  has  made  extensive  inquiries 
along  the  Delaware  River,  writes  me  tfeat  "There  are  persons  yet  living  in  Bucks 
I  County,  Pennsylvania,  who  knew  the  Delaware  grape  in  18231"    This  was 
several  years  anterior  to  the  advent  of  either  Catawba  or,  Isabella.    In  the  year 
I  1823,  Mr.  John  Adlum,  of  Washington,  published  "A  Memoir  on  the  Cultiva- 
tion of  the  Vine  in  America,"  and  does  not  even  mention  either  Catawba  or 
!  Isabella,  though  he  gives  a  list  of  grapes  in  his  vineyard  at  Greorgetown,  of 
twenty-two  varieties,  native  and  foreign ;  and  yet  Mr.  Adlum  is  the  person  who 
I  first  introduced  into  cultivation  the  Catawba !    About  the  same  time,  or  soon 
I  after,  which  must  have  been  from  the  year  1825  to  1828,  Mr.  Prince,  of  Flush- 
'  ing,  first  advertised  the  Isabella. 

A  correspondent  from  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  writes  me, "  I  feel  sorry 
that  Mr. made  that  mistake  in  *  Gardener's  Monthly,^    The  Delaware,  or. 
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as  it  is  called  here,  the  *  Ruff,'  or  the  '  French  wine  grape,'  is  not  a  native 
grape ;  it  is  a  true  foreigner.  Mr.  Provost,  of  Frenchtown,  New  Jersey,  im- 
ported it  among  a  lot  of  other  foreign  grapes."  Mj  correspondent  further 
says,  "  A  Mr.  Bergstrasser  of  New  Jersey,  who  was  a  great  fruit  man,  got  the 
Delaware  grape  from  Mr.  Canoa,  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Canoa  got  it  of  Mr. 
Provost,  and  all  the  Delaware  vines  that  are  m  the  northern  part  of  Bucks 
County  came  from  the  late  Mr.  Bergstrasser  of  New  Jersey,  who  spread  it  ex- 
tensively ;  but  he  had  no  name  for  it  except  the  French  wine  grape^  because  Mr. 
Provost  was  a  Frenchman.  Then  a  Mr.  Ruff  also  brought  it  from  New  Jersey, 
and  having  no  iiame  for  it,  people  called  it  the  ^  Ruff  grape,' "  Ac 

These  authorities,  if  they  prove  any  thing,  certainly  go  pretty  far  toward 
making  out  a  dear  case  I  That  the  Delaware  and  the  Kuff  are  identical,  I  have 
the  proof  before  me,  growing  side  by  side ;  and  that  all  the  vines  of  this  variety 
came  originally  from  Mr.  Provost's  garden  seems  clear,  he  being  a  Frenchman, 
and  known  to  import  vines  from  France ;  and  that  the  Delaware  is  one  of  them 
appears  equally  clear ;  and  that  so  early  as  1820  or  1823,  it  could  not  well  have 
originated  and  borne  fruit  in  his  garden,  and  been  scattered  over  New  Jersey 
and  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  either  as  a  cross  between  native  and  foreign, 
nor  yet  as  a  true  seedling  of  a  foreign  kind,  because,  as  we  stated  before,  **  per- 
sons are  yet  living  who  Knew*  it  in  1823  !"  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  Mr.  Pro- 
vost woidd  plant  any  native  grape,  at  least  until*  by  sad  experience  most  of  his 
foreign  vines  failed. 

I  have  no  more  interest  in  proving  it  a  foreign  grape  than  my  worthy  op- 
ponent says  he  has  in  proving  it  a  native  grape,  and  am  quite  as  anxious  as 
ne,  or  any  other  person  can  be,  ^^  (o  claim  all  the  good  things  for  America  /" 
Still  I  am  always  williog  ^*  to  render  unto  C»sar  the  things  which  are  Csesar's," 
4fec. 

I  think,  Mr.  Editor,  you  will  concede  that  we  have  now  traced  the  Delaware 
grape  ^'to  a  time  antecedent  to  the  advent  of  any  American  grape  superior  to 
the  Alexander,"  and  also  that  it  can  be  neither  an  American  seedling,  nor  yet 
a  cross  between  native  and  foreign,  but  a  true  imported  Vitis  vinifera. 

[We  agree  with  you,  Doctor,  that  the  questions  in  regard  to  the  quality, 
hardiness,  and  productiveness  of  the  Delaware  have  been  pretty  well  answered 
from  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  we  hope  all  are  now  satisfied  on  these 
points ;  but  do  you  not  see  what  the  settlement  of  these  three  questions  in- 
volves? We  leave  "A  BuflMonian"  to  take  care  of  himself;  but  we  want  to 
be  on  hand  when  the  "  dosing"  with  Delaware  grapes  comes  off;  *'  and  to 
prevent  griping" — of  course  something  of  that  kind  will  be  good;  we  under- 
stand, and  will  come.  We  do  not  think  you  have  proved  your  point.  Doctor ; 
for  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  Isabella  back  to  1810  at  least,  and  we  think  we  can 
go  back  of  1822  for  the  Catawba.  We  are  sifting  the  testimony,  and  you  and 
the  rest  of  our  readers  shall  soon  have  the  benefit  of  our  investigations  in  that 
quarter.  We  do  not,  however,  now  lay  any  special  stress  on  this  point,  aside  from 
its  historical  interest,  as  we  think  the  question  must  be  mainly  decided  by  in- 
ternal evidence  alone.  We  are  somewhat  distrustful  of  that  kind  of  testi- 
mony which  runs  back  by  decades,  of  which  we  can  give  you  some  amusing 
examples.  But  possess  yourself  in  patience,  and  we  shall  soon  have  this  whole 
question  settled,  one  way  or  the  other.  It  can  not,  however,  be  done  in  a 
"note."— Ed.] 


FBUrr  BUD   GRAFTING. 


FRUrr  BTJD  GRAFTING. 

BY  D.    L.   ADAIB,   HAWBSVILLB,    KENTUCKY. 

In  the  March  number  of  the  Hor- 
TicuLTURiBT  for  1859,  are  several 
articles  on  spur  and  fruit  bud  graft- 
ing, which  I  studied  attentively,  and 
attempted  to  follow  the  directions 
there  given  by  Mr.  Charles  Battel, 
of  Troyes,  France,  and  also  the 
graffe  mixte^  as  described  In  the 
London  Gardener* s  Chronicle;  but 
I  failed  in  both  instances  to  get  the 
sdons  to  grow.  It  may  have  been 
that  I  misunderstood  the  directions; 
bat  this  year  I  have  made  an  alter- 
ation in  the  mode,  and  have  suc- 
ceeded admirably.  Believmg  it  to 
be  an  improvement,  I  send  you  the 
drawing,  which  fully  explams  the 
mode.  Take  scions  5  or  6  inches 
long,  with  the  fruit  buds  or  spurs 
on  them ;  pare  the  ends  down  thin 
with  a  slanting  cut  on  one  side  only. 
The  stock  on  which  it  is  to  be  in- 
serted is  cut  through  the  bark  in 
the  form  of  a  t»  and  the  lower  end 
of  the  scion  is  pushed  in  as  the  bud 
is  in  budding,  as  shown  at  a,  Oppo- 
nte  the  upper  end  of  the  scion  an- 
other cut  IS  made  in  the  form  of  an 
inverted  X ;  the  scion  is  bent,  and 
the  upper  end  pushed  imder  the 
bark,  as  shown  at  c,  and  both  ends 
are  then  secured  with  matting  or 
candle-wick;  then  a  ring  of  bark  [^A 
from  i  to  i  inch  long  is  taken  out, 
as  at  d^  which  completes  the  opera- 
tion. 

My  plao,  I  think,  has  several  ad 
vantages  over  those  described  in 
the  articles  referred  to.  JFirst^  in 
connecting  both  .ends  of  the  scion 

with  the  stock,  securing  a  circulation  of  the  sap  through  the  scion,  and 
thereby  avoiding  with  more  cert^nty  the  forming  of  branches  out  of  the  fruit 
spurs  or  buds  by  a  too  vigorous  flow  of  sap.  Second,  it  enables  us  to  use  a 
longer  scion,  with  more  buds  on  it.  A  scion  a  foot  or  more  in  length  could 
be  used  as  well  as  a  shorter  one.  Third,  the  ringing  of  the  stock  throws 
the  flow  of  sap  through  the  scion,  by  interrupting  it  down  the  stock.     There 


is  no  daogei*  of  killing  the  scion  by  the  ringing,  as  in  one  season  the  bark  will 
close  over  the  ring,  even  shoold  the  graft  fidl  to  take.  The  operation  is  per- 
formed at  the  usual  time  of  budding. 

I  find  it  unnecessary  to  use  graftmg  wax  or  clay,  as  is  absolutely  necessary 
by  the  French  mode.  Such  tying  as  is  used  for  budding  in  the  ordinary 
method  is  suj9icient. 

After  the  first  year's  growth,  the  stock  and  scion  may  be  cut  off  at  the 
dotted  lines  b  6,  and  the  graft  permitted  to  form  a  limb* 

[The  above  method  of  grafting  is  a  novel  and,  we  should  think,  a  certain 
one.  The  process  is  similar  to  the  one  used  on  the  grape  by  Mr.  Comeilson 
of  Philadelphia,  «§  he  described  it  to  us  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society.  We  are  inclined  to  question  its  durability  on  the  vine, 
however,  but  should  like  to  know  that  it  had  been  thoronghlv  tried.  On  the 
pear  and  other  fruit-trees  we  should  think  the  union  would  be  firm  and  per- 
manent. Mr.  Adair's  experience  would  seem  to  be  altogether  in  favor  of  it. 
Experiments  like  these  are  always  interesting,  and  sometimes  very  useful. — £d.] 


THE  CUYAHOGA  GRAPK 
{See  Frontispiece.) 

Wl  ^HE  BDITOR. 

Wb  have  selected  this  fine  new  grape  as  a  FronH^fneee  to  our  January 
number;  the  plates,  fortunately,  were  beyond  the  reach  of  the  fire.  It  is  the 
best  executed  litho^aph  of  a  grape  that  we  have  yet  seen,  and  does  our  artist 
great  credit.  Its  history,  as  far  as  we  can  learn  it,  is  as  follows :  Mr.  Wemple, 
some  ten  years  since,  saw  a  seedling  grape  vine,  a  few  inches  high,  coming  up 
between  the  steps  of  a  store  in  the  town  of  Euclid,  took  it  up,  and  carried  it 
home.  Afterward  parting  with  his  farm,  he  carried  a  layer  of  the  grape  to 
hispresent  residence  in  CoUamer,  Cuyahoga  Co.,  Ohio,  whence  its  name. 

Tne  Cuyahoga,  we  think,  will  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  our  list  of  hardy 
table  grapes.  The  bunch  figured  in  our  frontispiece  is  of  medium  size,  but  the 
size  of  both  the  bunch  and  the  berry  will  increase  as  the  vines  acquire  age. 
The  time  of  ripening  we  judse  to  be  about  ten  days  earlier  than  the  Isabella; 
it  is  said  to  be  fully  two  weeks  earlier.  If  this  be  so,  ita  value  will  be  greatly 
enhanced.  It  is  also  said  that  it  is  free  from  rot,  that  it  ripens  its  fruit  uni- 
formly, and  that  the  berries  hang  well  on  the«bunch.  At  present  there  is  but 
one  full-grown  vine,  and  afriena  who  saw  this  when  out  west,  assures  us  that 
it  is  productive. 

The  following  is  our  description:  Buneh^  medium  to  large,  shouldered, 
compact,  (will  be  larger  than  our  specimen  in  matured  vines.)  Berries^ 
medium  to  large,  round,  covered  witn  bloom.  Pulp^  melting,  juicy,  sweet, 
with  a  fine  musky  flavor.  Color^  pale  yellowish  green,  tinged  with  amber 
when  fully  ripe*     Quaii$y^  best. 

It  has  a  trace  of  what  is  called  the  native  aroma,  but  not  offensively  so  even 
to  the  fastidious,  but  when  fully  matured,  like  the  specimens  last  sent  us,  it  is 
delicately  spicy,  and  free  from  pungency  and  acidity.  We  have  had  a  vine  of 
it  for  a  year  past,  and  found  it  a  vigorous  grower,  with  short-jointed  wood 
and  leaves  of  much  substance,  closely  resembling  the  Isabella,  of  which  we 
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think  it  is  a  seedling.  The  color  of  the  frnit  does  not  militate  against  this 
Tiew,  since  many  undoubted  seedlings  from  the  Isabella  produce  green-colored 
fruit.  We  may  as  well  state  here,  that  it  is  our  purpose  to  discard  the  use  of 
the  word  white  as  applied  to  grapes  that  are  green.  There  can  bo  no  good 
excuse  for  such  a  perversion  of  words ;  we  can  describe  grapes  that  are  not 
hlack  without  such  au  impropriety.       ^ 
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THE  DELAWARE  GRAPE— A  REJOINDER  TO  MR.  PRINCE. 

BT    A.  THOMSON,   DELAWABB,   OHIO. 

I  BBdPBOCATB  the  cxpressious  of  personal  regard  with  which  Mr.  Prince 
prefaces  his  reply  to  my  article  in  the  November  number  of  the  Hobticultubp 
IST.  My  relations  with  him,  since  the  date  of  our  first  acquaintance,  have 
been  those  of  personal  friendship.  There  is  no  necessity,  in  the  discussion 
of  questions  such  as  are  at  issue  oetween  us,  for  indulging  in  personal  vituper* 
ation,  and  I  have  no  disposition  to  do  so.  I  impute  to  him  no  intentional 
misrepresentations  in  reference  to  the  Delaware  grape,  or  my  position  in  re- 
lation to  the  vine  itself,  and  collateral  questions  growing  out  of  the  present 
discussion.  I  think,  however,  I  can  safely  affirm  that  he  is  a  gentleman  of 
pretty  strong  prejudices ;  positive  in  the*  assertion  and  maintenance  of  his 
opinions ;  exceedingly  reluctant  to  eive  them  up  or  acknowledge  an  error  of 
judgment  or  fact ;  and,  withal,  peculiarly  liable  to  be  mistaken^  and  to  forqetj 
m  vmdicatin^  a  present  theory,  what  were  those  he  formerly  advocated.  My 
object,  in  this  communication,  is  to  point  out  some  of  his  errors ;  show  the 
inconsistency  of  his  present  with  his  past  professions;  and  vindicate  myself 
against  reflections  that  can  not  but  be  regarded  as  personal  and  any  thing  but 
complunentary,  though  probably  not  intended  to  be  offensive. 

Mr.  P.  does  not  regard  me  as  ^^  sustaining  the  point  he  has  assailed.''  That 
is,  I  suppose,  he  does  not  understand  me  as  insisting  that  the  Delaware  is, 
beyond  all  doubt,  an  indigenous  variety.  My  first  impressions,  founded  on 
the  hasty  conclusions  of  tnose  I  supposed  competent  to  Judge,  were  that  it 
was  probably  a  foreign  variety.  Investigation  soon  satisfied  me  that  it  was 
not  the  foreign  variety  it  was  claimed  to  be.  All  subsequent  observation,  and 
the  almost  unanimous  testimony  of  those  acknowledged  to  be  authority  on 
such  points,  together  with  the  fact  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  it  has*  not 
been  identified  with  any  known  foreign  variety,  have  forced  me  to  the  con- 
dosion  that  it  must  be  a  native;  and  for  the  last  seven  years  such  has  been 
my  opinion,  though  I  have  not  sought  to  obtrude  it  upon  the  public.  But  this 
is  not  the  important  point  in  controversy.  Whether  it  is  or  is  not  a  native, 
is  of  no  manner  of  consequence,  if  it  meets  all  the  requirements  as  to  hardiness, 
&c,  that  could  be  expected  of  a  native.  This  is  the  question  in  the  decbion 
of  which  horticuHunsts  and  the  public  at  large  are  interested.  That  it 
possesses  these  qualities  Mr.  P.  denies.  He  assumes  that  it  is  a  foreign  variety : 
all  experience  proves  that  in  our  climate  such  vines,  without  a  single  known 
exception,  are  not  suited  to  out-door  culture ;  and  aU  the  (^Mr<wteristics  which 
render  them  thus  tsorthless  he  attributes  to  the  Delaware  in  their  broadest  sense. 
This  is  the  point  Mr.  P.  makes.  On  this  point  I  join  issue  with  him,  and  at 
the  same  time  respectfully  dissent  from  his  assumption  that  I  coincide  with 
him  on  the  other,  or  at  least  do  not  oppose  it. 

^  ^^ 
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To  argue  at  this  day  that  the  Dehiware  possesseB  all  the  charaotoiBtics  of  a 
native  variety,  as.  regards  hardiness,  proauctiveness,  adaptation  to  exposed 
cnltare,  Ac,  or  that  it  is  a  first-lass  frnit,  indeed  the  grape  of  the  ooontry, 
vrould  almost  be  equivalent  to  casting  an  imputation  upon  the  intelligence  and 
judgment  of  the  American  horticultural  public  The  testimony  on  these 
points  is  so  overwhelmingly  in  the  affirmative  that  no  summing  up  is  necessary. 
Take  the  number  of  the  Horhcultubist  in  which  the  last  communication 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  P.  appears.  Read  the  fair  and  candid  article  of  the 
editor ;  the  report  of  the  Cmcinnati  Horticultural  Society,  signed  by  such  men 
as  Robert  Buchanan,  Dr.  Hosier,  and  J.  £.  Mottier ;  the  reported  proceed- 
ings of  the  Fruit  Growers'  Society  of  Western  New  York,  with  the  testimony 
of  P.  Barry,  H.  E.  Hooker,  Mr.  EUwanger,  and  other  competent  and  honest 
fruit  growers.  How  do  these  gentlemen  testify?  and  how  does  their  evid^ce 
comport  with  the  position  of  Mr.  Prince  ?  Or,  if  this  will  not  suffice,  go  out- 
side the  pages  of  the  Hobticultuiii6T^  and  (to  say  nothing  of  the  vast 
accumulations  of  testimony  in  its  favor  the  last  few  years  have  adduced,  em- 
bracing the  opinions  of  nearly  every  prominent  horticulturist  in  the  country) 
note  the  recent  corroborating  evidence  that  every  where  abounds.  See  saga- 
cious vintners  planting  it  by  the  hundred,  and  preparing  to  do  so  by  the 
thousand ;  observe  the  awards  at  fruit  committees,  at  horticultural  and  agri- 
cultural exhibitions ;  hear  the  testimony  borne  by  competent  judgcHs  as  to  the 
superior  quality  of  the  wine  it  produces ;  read  the  report  of  the  W  ine  Grow- 
ers' Associatipn  of  Missouri,  which  on  the  7th  of  September  last  unanimously 
resolved,  ^*  That  it  is  our  opinion,  from  what  we  have  seen,  that  when  the 
Delaware  has  been  sufficiently  tried,  it  will  be  found  to  be  the  best  tabUj  tnar- 
ketf  and  wine  grape  in  America  ;"  peruse  the  flattering  encomiums  of  the  horti- 
cultural press  of  the  country,  and  the  conclusion  must  be  irresistible  that  Mr. 
P.  has  taken  upon  himself  a  herculean  task  when  he  essays  an  effort  to  write  it 
dawn  in  public  esteem.  To  assign  it  an  inferior  position  among  grapes,  he 
will  find  will  re<^uire  something  more  than  the  mere  ipee  dixit  of  even  so  dis- 
tinguished a  horticulturist  as  he  is  acknowledged  to  be,  and  that,  too,  were 
he  not,  as  happens  to  be  the  case,  so  strong  a  witness  against  himself. 

Mr.  P.  admits  the  force  of  the  extract  from  his  letter  of  November,  1855, 
but  pleads  it  is  not  fair  to  quote  it  against  him,  as  the  opinion  there  so  posi- 
tively expressed  wot  the  result  of  an  error  in  confounding  the  Ramsdell  ^a  New 
England  Fox  grape)  with  the  Delaware,  and  his  conclusions  were  arnved  at 
from  watching  the  developments  of  that  variety  under  the  supposition  that  it 
was  the  Delaware.  This,  certainly,  is  making  a  plausible  showmg ;  and,  were 
he  correct  in  his  statement  and  recollection,  the  explanation  should  be  received 
by  all  fair-minded  persons  as  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  release  him  from  re- 
sponsibility for  an  opinion  founded  on  erroneous  premises.  But,  unfortunately 
for  our  fnend,  he  is  entirely  mistaken  in  regard  to  this  matter^  and  his  beautiful 
structure  falls  to  the  ground  because  it  has  no  foundation  to  sustain  it.  The 
language  quoted  vfas  not  the  result  of  an  error  in  confounding  the  Ramsdell 
and  the  Delaware.  The  letter  quoted  from  was  written  in  the  fall  of  1855, 
and  Mr.  P.  never  received  a  single  vine  of  or  through  me  till  the  spring  of 
1856;  and  the  only  additional  lot  received  of  me  (and  those  through  which 
the  alleged  error  arose)  I  purchased  for  and  forwarded  to  him  in.  the  ML  of 
1857 ;  two  years  after  the  letter  from  which  I  quoted  was  written.  But  I  shall 
not  permit  this  point  to  be  determined  by  a  mere  assertion^  though  the  record 
proves  its  correctness.    Mr.  P.  complains  that  I  have  not  quot^  from  some 
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of  his  letters.    To  maintain  my  position  and  refate  his,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
draw  upon  all  his  epistles;  but  to  gratify  him  I  will  venture  upon  an  addi- 
tional quotation  or  two.    la  a  letter  dated  June  10,  1859,  he  takes  me  to  task 
for  havmg,  as  he  alleged,  sent  him,  in  the  fall  of  1857,  one  dozen  vines  pur- 
porting to  be  Delaware,  which  had  proved  spurious,  ffow  the  error  referred  to 
occurred,  is  explained  in  his  last  article.    In  that  letter,  in  endeavoring  to 
rebut  mypositive  denial  that  spurious  vines  had  reached  him  through  me,  he 
says:  ^^The  specimen  vine  from  you  and  the  one  I  had  layered  all  have  entire 
UaveSj  and  all  from  Dr.  Grant  and  others  have  divided  Uaves^^  and  continues  : 
"Let  me  know  whether  your  vines  have  divided  leaves.     Both  vines  are  true 
KATiVBS,  in  spite  of  what  mtf  friend  Dr,  J.  B.  Garber  says  to  the  contrary P  Thus 
it  will  be  seen,  that  no  longer  ago  than  June,  1859,  Mr.  Prince  was  as  well 
satisfied  that  the  Delaware  is  a  "  true  native*^  as  he  was  in  November,  1855, 
when  he  declared  he  did  not  "  /AinAr*'  it  was,  but  "  knetp*^  it  to  be  such.    This 
extract,  I  think  it  will  be  admitted,  totally  upsets  his  pretense  that  he  was  led 
to  err  in  judgment  and  express  an  erroneous  opinion  in  consequence  of  con- 
founding the  Delaware  and  the  RamsdelL    His  first  positive  assertion,  that  he 
knew  it  to  be  a  native,  tww  not  the  result  of  the  error  referred  to,  because  the 
error  did  not  occur  till  ttco  years  after  the  assertion  was  made ;  and  had  it 
really  been  so,  the  more  recent  and  equally  positive  declaration  that  both  the 
Delaware  and  the  Ramsdell  '^  are  true  natives*^  would  dispose  of  the  first  and 
conclusively  settle  that  point.    Our  friend  is  clearly  at  fault  as  regards  this 
I  matter ;  the  facts  are  against  him,  hence  his^osition  is  utterly  untenable ;  and 
'  the  best  and  only  consistent  course  left  for  him  to  pursue  is  to  gracefully  back 
I  down,  acknowledge  his  error,  and,  if  he  still  deems  it  prudent  or  profitable  to 
adhere  to  his  present  position  of  antagonism  to  the  Delaware,  find  some  other 
i  explanation  than  the  one  offered  for  the  inconsistency  of  his  conduct. 
I      Mr.  P.  is  any  thin^  but  tolerant  toward  those  who  declare  their  belief  that 
I  the  Delaware  is  an  mdigenous  vine.    In  a  letter  dated  February  6,  1800,  he 
i  says :  '*  If  any  man  is  to  be  found  so  bold  as  to  take  the  simple  primary  po- 
I  dtion  that  the  Delaware  possesses  the  various  characteristics  of  an  indigenous 
j  grape,  which  I  believe  no  one  has  yet  fully  dared  to  do— although  it  forms  the 
actual  starting  point — he  would  by  this  one  act  prove  himseU*  to  be  utterly 
ignorant  and  most  remarkably  stupid."    And  again,  in  a  letter  dated  Septem- 
'  hdr  18,  1860 :  ^*  If  I  had  a  child  that  cottld  not  distinguish  quickly  its  foreign 
origin,  I  would  not  bring  him  up."    I  leave  it  for  Mr.  P.  to  reconcile  these 
declarations  with  those  quoted,  and  will  simply  remark,  that  had  the  same 
rule  in  brin^g  up  children  been  applied  to  him  that  he  proposes  applying  to 
his  children,  he  ( W.  R.  P.)  would  now,  if  engaged  in  demolishing  the  Dela- 
ware, have  to  transmit  his  hostile  missives  from  spirit-land  rather  than  invite 
them  on  this  mundane  sphere. 

When  Mr.  P.  was  in  Delaware,  after  returning  from  our  visit  to  Mr.  Camp- 
belles  garden,  I  introduced  him  to  Hon.  C.  Sweetser,  in  front  of  the  hotel, 
within  half  an  hour  of  the  departure  of  the  train  on  which  he  left,  and  went 
to  my  office.  I  was  not  aware,  till  he  so  stated  in  his  article,  that  he  embraced 
that  brief  interval  to  visit  the  garden  of  Mr.  S.  This  garden  is  the  most 
thoroughly  protected  of  any  in  the  place,  there  being  high  brick  waUs  on  the 
wefit,  north,  and  east  sides.  Mr.  S.  had  at  the  time  but  a  single  Delaware 
vine  on  his  premises,  and  that  but  a  small  one,  hardly  large  enough  to  have 
fruit,  and  Mr.  Prince  saw  no  vine  of  any  kind  in  that  garden  that  was  not  protect- 
I  ed  by  being  trained  against  a  south  or  east  briek  wall.  His  visit  to  this  garden, 
'^^  ^d 
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therefore,  does  not  in  the  least  aid  him  in  making  oat  his  case,  or  conflict  with 
or  weaken  any  statement  made  in  my  first  article. 

The  point  as  to  whether  he  saw  <me  or  three  vines  at  Mr.  Campbell's,  trained 
against  the  south  and  north  walls  of  his  house,  and  which  were  in  fruit  at  the 
time,  is  of  little  importance.  If  it  were  of  any  consequence,  a  personal  exami- 
nation, or  the  testimony  of  Mr.  C,  or  of  his  lady,  who  in  his  absence  picked 
the  fruit  for  us,  if  called  for,  would  show  there  are  three  vines — ttoo  on  the 
south  side,  one  on  the  west.  Such  is  the  case  iww— such  was  the  sUte  of  affiairs 
then. 

The  intimation  by  Mr.  P.,  that  I  have  named  a  ^'foreign  vine^*  the  "2>ete- 
t«iw,  in  order  to  impress  the  public  with  the  belief  that  it  orig^inated"  here,  is 
wholly  gratuitous,  and  entirely  uncalled  for,  and,  I  am  constrained  to  add,  un- 
worthy anjr  gentleman  as  well  informed  on  that  point  as  he  must  be.  It  de- 
maads  notice  at  my  hands,  and  none  the  less  so  because  of  its  being  accompa- 
nied by  a  professed  disclaimer  of  intended  offense.  In  introducing  the  Dela- 
ware to  notice  before  the  Ohio  Pomolo^al  Society^  in  the  fall  of  1851 ;  in  an 
article  published  in  the  Ohio  Cultivator  m  1852;  in  a  communication  in  the 
Horticulturist  for  November,  1855 ;  and  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  Hovey's 
Magazine  of  Horticulture^  ahd  published  in  the  number  of  that  work  for  No- 
vember, 1865  ;  and,  I  believe,  in  all  my  subsequent  communications,  I  stated 
clearly  and  explicitly  whsrb  the  vine  came  from,  and  how  it  got  here,  I  never 
wrote  a  line  or  uttered  a  sentence  to  mortal  man  that  would  warrant  even  an 
inference  that  I  supposed  it  originated  here.  All  this  is  pure  and  unadulterated 
fiction,  utterly  void  of  foundation  in  fact.  Neither  did  Zname  it  "^Ddaware^ 
as  intimated.  It  was  brought  to  notice  here,  had  no  name,  and  all  efforts  to 
have  Its  identity  fixed  having  been  unsuccessful,  it  acquired  the  appellation 
<^°?Pj^ned  of  by  common  consent  and  usage,  in  reference  to  the  place  from 
which  It  was  disseminated,  without  any  agency  of  mine,  or  that  of  any  other 
particular  person,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends. 

It  is  not  "notorious,"  nor  is  it  even  true,  that  "Joseph  Heath,  living  just 
out  of  town,  brought  the  first  vine  there  [here]  from  Bordentown."  It  is, 
however,  true,  that  Richard  Warford,  li\T[ng  some  six  miles  from  town,  in 
the  year  1841,  brought  from  Frenchtown,  N.  J.,  for  his  neighbor,  Benjamin 
llBATH,  the  first  two  vines,  one  of  which  Mr.  W.  received  for  his  trouble,  and 
the  other  was  planted  by  Mr.  Heath.  Both  are  still  flourishing,  though  grow- 
ing in  a  thoroughly  exposed  situation ;  and  from  these  two  vines  originated 
all  the  genuine  '-Delawares"  that  have  been  disseminated  from  this  locality, 
ihese  are  notorious  facts— matters  of  record,  with  which  inteUigent  horticul- 
tunsts  are  familiar,  and  I  should  not  have  again  adverted  to  them  but  for  the 
ungenerous  innuendoes  indulged  in  by  Mr.  V, 

kof  J^r  ^^^^"^^l  ^een  informed  that  a  distinguished  Cincinnati  horticulturist 
tiSkablP  f^^^^^^'-f^J^^^f^are  seedlings  fruit,  and  the  result  is  such  an  unmis- 
rSLhfn  i^^.^*"^^^^^^  *^tj^*  S^^^P®  ^  ^  P^^^^y  <5leariy  indicate  a  close 
f2s  thi^i,!^  ^^^*  ^*"^y.-  ^*^"  ^^^^^^  certainfy  indicate  native  origin ;  and 
Two  Jefrs  «wrr  "^v^"  "f^T^  observation  are  strongly  corroWLtive. 
aslun^  t!  ^}  purchased  of  Mr.  Heath  two  seedling  fines,  which  he 
war^lTir^^  ^k'^^;^,1  ^^^  poBsibility  of  mistake  from  thf  seed  of  the  DeU^ 
dose'  resemW '"  ^^l  ^^"  *^S  "^^  ^^J^*^^  ^^^  ^^Uen,  and  the  wood  had  a  very 
SoihcleTril^^^^^  ^^  'K%?'^"r7-     ^^^^^^^  ^^  y^  fruited,  JS 

If  thf  DeUwJre^^^^^^^^^        Td  tS'"'  'k'  *"*^"'  °^  l^  are'^decidedly  foxy 
^^  laware  is,  as  Mr.  P.  and  those  who  agree  with  him  contend,  really  an 


exotic  variety,  why  is  it  they  can  not  tell  what  foreign  variety  it  is  ?  It  is  a 
fruit  that  certainly  would  be  deemed  worthy  of  "  a  local  habitation  and  a 
name^^  in  any  country ;  and  hence  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  fixing  its 
identity ;  and  to  do  so  is  clearly  incumbent  on  these  gentlemen.  I  believe  I  am 
not  mistaken  in  saying  that  Mr.  P.  now  claims  it  is  the  Traminer.  If  so,  it 
has  certainly  undergone  a^remarkable  change  since  it  lefb  its  native  country, 
and  it  is  strange  and  unaccountable  that  recent  importations  do  not  show  any 
aptitude  for  a  similar  metamorphosis,  but  persistently  follow  in  the  wake  of  all 
I  other  foreign  vines  thus  far  tested.  The  position  of  Mr.  P.  is  beset  with  numer- 
ous and  formidable  difficulties,  which  must  be  overcome  before  he  can  hope 
to  make  much  headway  in  his  present  undertaking.  Not  one  of  those  diffi- 
culties has  he  yet  succeeded  in  disposing  of;  they  all  still  stare  him  squarely  in 
the  face,  and  most  effectually  block  up  his  pathway. 

[Mr.  Thomson  has  presented  his  points  so  clearly  and  comprehensively,  that 
Mr.  Prince  will  now  have  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  the  precise  issue  be- 
tween himself  and  Mr.  T.  This  will  save  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  circum- 
locution.— Ed.] 


THE  VERBENA. 

BY  JAMSS  P£NTLAND,   BALTIMORB,  HARTLAKD. 

Arb  we  dependent  upon  the  Europeans  for  all  of  our  best  Verbenas  ?  I 
answer,  emphatically.  No.  Notwithstanding,  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  nothing 
will  command  a  good  price  in  our  market,  unless  it  has  a  "  European  opinion" 
stamped  upon  it.  Why  is  it  so  ?  Are  we  not  capable  of  judging  of  the 
merits  of  a  flower  without  having  it  sent  to  England,  to  be  there  judged,  and 
have  their  stamp  put  upon  it,  before  we  can  introduce  it  to  the  public  as 
worthy  of  their  notice?  or  are  we  such  "humbugs"  that  the  public  are 
afiraid  to  trust  us  when  we  recommend  a  "  bantling"  of  our  own  to  their 
favor  ?  or  is  not  John  Bull  aware  that  we  are  a  gullible  people,  and  that  he 
can  sell  us  any  thing  that  has  a  good  name  attached  to  it,  with  a  Lord  this, 
or  Duke  that,  or  Lady  somebody  ?  for  they  have  plenty  such  names,  and  can 
beat  all  creation  in  high-sounding*  aristocratic  names  for  their  seedling  plants, 
which  they  are  anxious  to  dispose  of  at  good  prices  to  Brother  Jonathan,  their 
neighbor  across  the  "  big  pond." 

But  I  am  wandering  from  the  subject :  the  digression  was  caused  by  re- 
membering a  remark  made  to  me  by  an  eminent  florist  in  a  sister  city,  in 
speaking  of  new  plants.  Said  he,  "  There  are  really  very  few  buyers  till  an 
article  is  indorsed  by  European  opinion."  What  a  humiliating  fact !  Since 
then  I  have  fully  proved  the  truth  of  his  remark  from  my  own  observation 
But  to  return.  Take  up  a  catalogue  of  any  of  our  growers  of  the  Verbena, 
and  run  your  eye  over  the  list  of  names,  (which  is  legion,)  and  you  will  be 
surprised  at  the  comparatively  few  that  have  an  American  sound;  almost 
every  thing  has  a  foreign  name,  either  French  or  English.  Again,  notice  the 
hfsading,  "  All  the  latest  noveUies  of  Eiigland  imported  direct."  What  are 
the  "  novelties  ?"  The  names  of  them,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  with  the  major 
part,  are  the  only  merit  they  possess.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  we  have  not 
some  few  that  possess  real  merit,  such,  for  instance,  as  Geant  des  Batailles 
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and  General  Simpaon,  (which  I  consider  the  criterion  for  a  j^ood  Yerbenii;) 
then  there  is  Leviathan,  Mrs.  Woodruff,  Mrs.  Holford,  Eleanour,  Celestial,  and 
some  few  other  old  varieties  that  I  could  name,  that  are  really  distinct  and 
good^  and  that  withstand  our  variable  climate  and  burning  sun ;  but  is  it  not 
a  notorious  fact  that  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  imported  Verbenas  are  not 
worth  growing  with  us  ?  True,  there  are  many  that  in  the  spring,  growing 
in  a  pot,  are  really  splendid ;  but,  sir,  plant  them  iu  the  border,  and  what  are 
they  ?  really  nothing.  The  first  hot  sun  scorches  the  flowers,  and  they  ^ve 
no  satis&ction  during  the  whole  summer,  but  toward  autumn,  if  perchance 
they  live,  there  may  be  a  few  good  blooms ;  and  before  we  get  another  look 
at  them  the  frost  has  destrOTed  them.  ^ 

Now  what  is  a  Verbena  for,  but  to  ornament  our  borders  and  give  us  a  suc- 
cession of  its  beautiful  flowers  ?  and  to  be  really  good,  it  must  to  a  good  and 
constant  bloomer,  a  good  grower,  (and  bear  in  mind  there  tcte  many  good 
growers  and  bad  bloomers,)  and  one  that  will  throw  its  blooms  above  the 
foliage  of  the  plant,  and  that  will  not  fade  when  the  sun  shines  upon  it  for  the 
first  time ;  and  such,  you  know,  is  not  the  case  with  90  per  cent,  of  all  the 
great  "  novelties"  introduced  every  year  from  the  Continent ;  in  fact,  I  very 
much  doubt  if  there  has  been  any  improvement  made  upon  any  of  the  conti- 
nental varieties  sinoe  the  time  those  first  named  were  introduced,  if  we  except 
those  with  prominent  eyes,  (of  which  Leviathan  and  Eleanoir  are  the  best,) 
and  very  many  of  those  when  exposed  to  our  sun  lose  that  distinctive  feature. 
What  I  contend  for  is  this,  that  we  must  grow  our  own  Verbenas,  in  order  to 
have  them  sufficiently  hardy  to  withstand  our  hot  and  dry  climate ;  and  this 
has  in  a  great  measure  been  attained  by  many  of  our  most  successful  cultivators 
of  this  beautiful  plant 

In  looking  over  the  report  of  the  exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticul- 
tural Society,  in  the  Gardener's  Monthly  for  October,  on  page  318  I  find  the 
following :  "  Mr.  Dreer's  seedling  Verbenas  were  decidedly  good,  though  not 
superior  to  other  kinds."  Now  I  would  like  to  know  what  "  other  kinds" 
,  were  alluded  to ;  were  they  foreign  kinds  or  American  seedlings  ?  I  did  not 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  those  on  exhibition,  but  I  did  see  a  lot  of  seedling 
Verbenas  growing  and  blooming  upon  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Dreer,  that  struck 
me  as  '^  decidedly  good"  and  superior  to  most  of  the  foreign  varieties  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  They  were  one  mass  of  bloom  at  the  time  I  saw 
them,  (Sept.  15th  or  16th,)  and  his  foreman  informed  uie  that  they  had  so  been 
during  the  whole  summer.  There  were  some  eighteen  or  twenty  of  them, 
and  I  think  I  counted  a  dozen  or  more  ^^ decidedly  distinct  and  superior;"  they 
nearly  all  had  very  prominent  eyes,  and  seemed  to  stand  the  sun  well ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt,  if  he  sends  thei||  out  named,  that  they  will  become  great  and 
deserved  favorites ;  for  you  know  that  a  Verbena  does  not  always  show  its. 
best  qualities  the  first  ^ear. 

What  a  justly  favorite  and  popular  plant  the  Verbena  is,  and  yet  how  few 
^ow  them  properly  in  order  to  bring  out  their  good  qualities.  To  grow  them 
m  perfection  requires  a  very  deep  and  rich  soil,  and  one  that  will  retain 
moisture ;  it  is  also  a  plant  that  does  not  succeed  well  grown  two  seasons  in 
the  same  soil ;  and  planted  a  third  year  in  the  same  soil  they  will  scarcely 
grow  at  all,  but  you  will  constantly  see  them  dying  out.  Very  many  wonder 
at  the  cause ;  for  when  they  pull  the  plant  up,  they  find  the  roots  all  eaten 
away.    The  mischief  is  done  by  a  small,  dark-colored  aphis,  with  which  every 


Verbena  bed  is  more  or  less  affected  the  second  year.    This  is  the  experience 
of  all  in  this  section  of  country. 

I  once  recommended  a  lady,  who  grows  Verbenas  upon  a  large  scale  for  the 
purpose  of  ornamenting  her  grounds,  (and  who  had  almost  despaired  of  ever 

I  havmg  them  in  perfection  again,)  who  complained  about  her  Verbenas  dyin^ 
out  so  much  every  year,  to  apply  a  heavy  coat  of  tobacco  stems,  as  an  experi- 
ment. She  did  so,  without  any  apparent  effect.  The  only  sure  remedy  is,  to 
dig  out  the  old  soil  and  replace  it  with  new,  prepared  for  the  purpose  by 
mixing  one  third  well  rotted  manure  with  turf  laid  up  during  the  winter;  and 

I  my  word  for  it,  you  will  have  good  blooms  the  whole  sufnmer. 

I      But  I  fear  I  have  trespassed  upon  your  valuable  space  by  the  great  length 

I  of  this  rambling  article,  but  I  must  say  that  if  our  Verbena  list  was  reduced  to 
about  one  third  the  number  now  named,  we  would  still  have  many  duplicates 

j  left ;  but  let  us  select  those  that  are  known  to  be  good,  without  regard  to 
their  being  aid  varieties^  for,  after  all,  many  of  them  are  the  best  for  all  the 
purposes  for  which  Verbenas  have  become  so  essential. 

I  [There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  what  is  said  above  in  regard  to  ^^  foreign 
names :"  we  are  not  yet  sufficiently  Americanized,  horticulturally,  to  appreciate 
fully  the  merits  of  our  own  productions.    A  few  years  since,  an  American 

I  seedling  dahlia  was  offered  for  sale  at  50  cents  a  plant,  but  it  did  not  take.  A 
high-sounding  foreign  name  was  afterward  given  to  it,  and  the  price  raised ; 
and  hundreds  who  saw  no  beauty  in  it  at  50  cents,  esteemed  it  a  splendid 

{  flower  at  three  doBara  I  The  best  Verbena  that  we  saw  during  the  past 
season  was  Mrs,  Cyrus  Wl  Fields  an  American  seedling;  and  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  the  best  Verbenas  and  Petunias  now  grown  are  American 

i  seedlings.    So  much  for  a  name. — Ed.] 


NEW  YORK  PIPPIN  AND  OTHER  APPLES. 

BY   CHABLES   DOWNTN^G,   NEWBUR6H,   N.  Y. 

Mb.  Editor: — ^Having  heard  much,  during  the  past  year  or  two,  from 
various  persons  at  the  West  and  Southwest,  of  the  New  York  Pippin,  and 
wishing  to  learn  something  of  its  qualities,  &c.,  I  wrote  to  Thos.  S.  Kennedy, 
Esq.,  of  Louisville,  for  specimens,  which  he  kindly  sent  me,  as  also  Carolina 
ana  several  other  varieties,  with  a  request  that  I  would  give  a  description  of 
them  in  the  Hobticultttbist.  Some  contend  that  the  New  York  Pippin  and 
the  Carolina  are  the  same,  while  others  clidm  them  to  be  distinct,  as  the 
specimens  sent  me  show.  The  New  York  Pippin  I  do  not  recognize.  Its 
origin  is  unknown,  as  far  aa  I  can  learn;  it  is  thought  by  some  western 
pomologists  to  have  been  introduced  there  from  New  York  State,  and  I  think 
some  one  at  the  American  Pomological  meeting  in  Philadelphia  (September, 
1860,)  said  it  was  brought  to  Louisville  from  Philadelphia  many  years  since. 
All  j^ree  in  its  being  a  hardy,  vigorous,  very  productive,  and  very  salable  and 
profitable  market  variety,  and  also  valuable  Tor  all  culinary  purposes ;  but  no 
one  seems  to  speak  highly  of  it  as  a  first  quality  dessert  fruit.  Mr.  Kennedy 
says  it  matures  at  Louis^mle  in  December  and  January ;  but  in  central  Illinois, 
Mr.  Fluenix  informs  me,  it  keeps  till  April  and  May.  Can  any  one  tell  us  the 
origin  and  history  of  this  apple  ? 
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New  York  Pippin. — ^Baltimore  Red,  of'  southern  Illinois. 

Baltimore  Red  Streak,  of  southern  Illinois. 

Victoria  Red,  of  some  parts  of  Missouri. 

Kentucky  Pippin,  of  southwestern  Kentucky. 

Red  Pippin,  in  some  sections  of  Illinois. 

Fruit  large,  yariable  in  form,  (jud^ng  from  the  dozen  specimens  sent,) 
truncate  conic,  a  little  oblique,  sometimes  cylindric,  scarcely  angular,  some- 
times sides  une<}ual,  light  in  weight.  Skin  somewhat  waxen,  whitish  yellow, 
much  shaded  with  crimson,  and  considerably  splashed  and  striped  with  car- 
mine, and  moderately  sprinkled  with  gray  dots.  Stalk  short  and  small,  in  a 
rather  large,  deep  cavity,  often  with  light  russet,  which  sometimes  extends  in 
rays  on  the  base.  Calyx  dosed,  segments  short,  in  a  large,  rather  deep,  slightly 
corrugated  basin.  Flesh  white,  a  Kttle  coarse,  rather  tender,  moderately 
juicy,  with  a  pleasant  subacid  flavor.     Quality  ''good." 

Carolina. — ^This  is  no  doubt  Nickajack,  which  is  an  old  apple,  and  has 
many  synonyms,  which  are  riven  below.  Mr.  Kennedy  says:  ''The  Carolina 
matures  for  use  in  March,  April,  and  May,  according  to  season,  and  \%  of  a 
hard,  firm  flesh,  spicy  flavor ;  skin  thick,  rather  sweet,  and  is  only  prized  for  its 
long  keeping  qualities,  showy  appearance,  and  market  value.  It  is  a  tree  of 
most  magnificent  proportions,  of  an  upright  spreading  growth,  and  very 
vigorous.  It  towers  many  feet  above  the  Fall  Hppin,  while  the  branches 
spread  out  in  a  larger  circumference.'^  The  young  wood  of  Carolina  is  red- 
dish white ;  the  New  York  Pippin  is  very  dark,  and  a  strong,  upright  grower. 

Fruit  large,  oblate  conic,  considerably  depressed,  slightly  angular,  oblique, 
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often  irregular.  Skin  yellow,  shaded,  striped,  and  splashed  with  crimson  and 
carmine  over  the  whole  surface,  sometimes  having  a  grayish  appearance,  as  if 
covered  with  a  thin  bloom,  and  thickly  covered  with  conspicuous  large  light 
dots,  having  a  dark  center.  Stalk  short,  in  a  rather  large  but  not  very  deep 
cavity.  Caljrx  closed,  or  partially  open,  in  a  medium,  slightly  corrugated 
basin,  sometimes  smooth.  Flesh  yellowish,  compact,  ^a  heavy  fruit,)  not  very 
tender,  moderately  juicy,  with  an  undecided  subacid  navor.  Core  small  and 
compact.  Quality  "  good ,"  may  be  "  very  good,"  (the  fruit  not  being  suffi- 
dently  ripe  to  decide  correctly.) 

Synonyms  of  Nickajack,  as  given  me  from  various  persons  in  Georgia,  North 
Carolina,  Al  :bama,  etc. : 


Nickajack. 

Sammeroar,  the  original  name. 

Berry. 

Red  Warrior,  (erroneously.) 

WaU.  do. 

Wonder.  do. 

Pound. 

Accidental,  of  Alabama. 

Aberdeen,  of  Miss. 

Red  pippin,  or  Jackson  Red,  of  Ala. 

Teaoham. 

Rickman^B  Red. 


Howard. 

Dahlonega. 

Big  Hill. 

Allegany. 

Ruckman,  or  Winter  Rose,  of  N.  C. 

Carolina  Spice. 

Chaltrara  Pippin,  of  North  Carolina. 

Cheatan  Pippin,  of  Alabama. 

Hubbard. 

Gowdie. 

Mobbs. 


RsD  Wiin:xB  Swbjtt. — ^Unknown  to  me.  Medium  size,  varying  in  form, 
generally  conic.  Skin  almost  entirely  covered  with  deep  crimson  on  a  yellow 
ground,  sometimes  indistinct  splashes  and  stripes,  and  moderately  sprinkled 
with  large  light  dots  arotmd  the  base,  and  more  numerous  and  small  light  dots 
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around  calyx.  Stalk  very  short,  cavity  smaD,  calyx  small  and  closed,  in  a  very 
shallow  badn.  Flesh  yellow,  a  little  coarse,  not  very  tender  or  juicy,  but  vrith  a 
rich,  honeyed,  sweet  flavor,  slightly  aromatic.  Probably  an  excellent  sort  for 
culinary  purposes.  Mr.  Kennedy  says:  **  A  sood  and  prolific  bearer,  a  deli- 
cious, ricn,  high-flavored,  sweet  apple.  We  have  never  seen  it  out  of  this 
locality,  vet  it  came  from  Virginia  or  Maryland  some  forty  years  since.'^  Can 
any  one  m>m  those  states  ^ve  the  origin  and  history  of  this  apple  ? 

WiNTBB  QuKBK. — ^This  18  abo  said  to  have  numerous  synonyms ;  an  old, 
well-known  fruit  at  the  South.  Flesh  yellowish,  crisp,  tender,  very  juicy,  with 
a  sprightly  subacid  flavor.    ^^Very  good,"  at  least. 

liABGs  Stbipbd  Wimtbb  Fbabmaik. — Originated  in  Kentucky.  A  large, 
handsome  fruit  tree,  a  vigorousgrower,  very  productive ;  keeps  well,  and  is 
highly  prized  at  the  South  and  West  generally. 

Pbtob's  Rbd. — Fine  specimens,  and  an  excellent  fruit  for  most  localities  in 
the  South  and  West,  but  nas  not,  thus  fiur,  succeeded  well  at  the  North. 

[Came  in  just  at  the  right  moment  to  help  us  out  of  the  fire,  for  which 
please  accept  our  thanks.  Is  it  not  preposterous  that  the  Nickajack  (or  any 
other  apple)  should  have  such  a  ^'stnng^'  of  synonyms?  We  hope  somebody 
will  respond  to  Mr.  Downing's  queries. — ^Ed.] 


RESTORATION  OF  OLD  VINES  IN  THE  GRAPERY. 

BT  WILLIAM  BBI6HT,   PHILADSLPHIA. 

I  BEG  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  horticultural  community  to  a  very 
important  article  published  in  the  Gardener^s  Vhronicky  England,  Nov.  24th, 
on  the  best  means  of  restoring  the  vigor  of  old  canes  in  the  vinery,  which, 
after  having  been  for  five  or  six  years  strong  and  prolific,  have  graduallv  lost 
their  fruiting  capacity,  and  become  weak  and  wortnlei»s.  The  article  referred 
to  is  published  under  the  honicultural  head,  and  is  probably  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Lindlev,  as  it  is  published  as  editorial  with  his  sanction.  That  many  old 
canes  of  nne  size  and  appearance,  when  worked  on  the  spur  system,  do 
become  weak  and  worthless  in  a  few  years,  and  cease  to  increase  in  size,  is 
well  known.    What  is  the  cause  ?  ♦ 

Dr.  lindley  says  the  cause  of  the  decline  of  these  old  canes  is  to  be  found 
in  the  &ct,  that  having  reached  the  top  of  the  house,  and  being  consequently 
checked  in  their  growth  for  several  years,  they  have  no  longer  sufiicient 
foliage  to  elaborate  the  sap  necessary  to  cover  the  immense  old  rod  and  roots 
with  a  layer  of  new  wood  annually,  as  they  should  do,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  carry  off  a  crop  of  grapes.  Hence  weak  shoots  on  the  spurs,  and  small 
bunches  of  badly  ripened  n-uit,  are  the  inevitable  results. 

What  is  the  remedy?  Dr.  Lindley  says,  simply  cut  doum  the  old  vineivA 
close  to  the  border  as  it  can  properly  be  done,  and  grow  up  a  new  cane. 

Permit  me,  Mr.  Editor,  to  stick  a  pin  there,  and  ask  particular  attention  to 
this  new  and  remarkable  step  in  grape  culture,  and  to  the  sound  vegetable 
physiology  upon  which  it  is  based.  I  have  not  the  article  at  hand,  and  will 
not  attempt  to  state  the  reasoning  of  Dr.  Lindley.  I  think  the  whole  article 
should  be  published  in  the  Hobticultubist.    I  only  wish  now  to  say  that 
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the  new  practice  advocated  by  Dr.  Lindley  brings  the  whole  management 
of  grape  vines  right  down  to  my  Renewal  System,  and  shows  conclusively 
that  my  system  is  one  which  is  sustained  by  the  highest  scientific  opinion  in 
the  world. 

Dr.  Lindley  says,  cut  down  your  old  vines  as  soon  as  they  decline  in  vigor 
and  fruiting  capacity,  and  grow  a  new  cane  irom  the  base  of  the  old  stem.  My 
system  proposes  to  cut  the  vines  down  after  every  fruiting  season,  before  they 
are  exhausted^  and  grow  a  new  rod  for  the  next  season.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
^ou  may  work  the  vines  on  the  spur  system  for  two  or  three  years,  gradually 
mcreasin^  the  len^h  of  the  cane  each  year,  till  ^ou  reach  to  the  top  of  the 
rafter,  without  senous  injury  to  them ;  but  I  think  it  will  be  found  better 
practice  to  grow  wood  one  year  and  fruit  the  next<,  and  to  cut  the  vines  down 
every  other  year,  rather  than  to  cripple  them  by  the  usual  method  of  manage- 
ment. 

Now  let  me  ask,  if  you  may  cut  down  vines,  six  to  ten  years  old,  not  only 
without  danger,  but  with  positive  benefit,  why  may  we  not  cut  down  vines 
every  other  year,  as  I  have  proposed,  with  equal  safety  ? 

I  feel  quite  sure  that  I  am  right  in  my  renewal  system,  and  I  shall  stick  to 
it,  with  a  perseverance  as  constant  and  resistless  as  ^^  the  tug  of  gravitation,'' 
till  somebody  can  prove  by  facts  and  good  scientific  argument  that  I  am 
wrong. 

[We  had  noticed  the  article  referred  to,  and  will  hereafter  give  its  main 

Kmts,  with  remarks  of  our  own.    We  are  too  much  in  a  "  heap"  from  our 
e  burning  to  do  so  now. — ^En.] 


Ca  Contribtttars  ani  others- 
communications,  Letters,  Catalogues,  Periodicals,  &c.,  intended  for  the 
perusal  of  the  Editor,  and  packages  by  Express,  should  be  directed  to  the 
care  of  C.  M.  Saxton,  25  Park  Row,  New  York.     Exchanges  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  "  The  Horticulturist." 


"GoiNO  THBOUOH  THE  FiBi.*' — ^We  now  hsTO  a  lively  sense  of  the  meaning  of  this  expresttoo. 
On  the  19th  of  December,  the  Horticultubist  was  consumed  at  the  large  fire  in  Frankfort 
Street  When  we  say  that  nothing  was  left  but  the  editor  and  the  publisher,  we  state  pretty 
nearly  the  exact  truth.  Our  printed  sheets,  engravings,  copy,  rules,  every  thing,  in  short,  except 
proofs  of  two  or  three  articles  for  the  January  number,  were  utterly  consumed.  This  is  our 
apology  for  the  late  appearance  of  the  present  number.  We  must  ask  the  indulgence  of  our 
readers  and  correspondents ;  their  sympathy  we  feel  sure  of  We  set  to  work  again  the  next 
morning  in  good  earnest,  on  nothing,  and  have  worked  hard  ever  since,  and  trust  that  we  shall 
not  be  much  behind.  To  our  friends  and  correspondents,  who  replied  promptly  to  our  appeal,  we 
return  our  hearty  thanks.  The  responses  of  all  did  not  come  in  time  to  be  available  for  the 
present  number,  as  it  was  indispensable  to  push  it  through  without  delay.  We  have  done  the 
best  we  could  under  the  drcumstanoes.  and  trust  the  present  issue  will  not  be  found  devoid  of 
interest 

This  calamity  has  made  our  year  to  consist  of  tliirteen  months  instead  of  twelve ;  it  has  also 
given  us  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  sincerity  of  our  friends.  They  have  borne  the  test  hand- 
somely, and  we  are  content.  Much  miscellaneous  matter,  notices  of  Horticultural  Sodetiea,  and 
some  very  interesting  correspondence— some  of  which  had  lain  over  a  month  for  want  of  room — 
have  been  consumed.  Will  such  of  our  correspondents  as  have  not  heard  firom  us,  and  whos^ 
letters,  etc.,  do  not  appear  in  the  present  number,  do  us  the  kindness  to  write  again?  We  have 
written  to  all  that  we  could  remember;  but,  in  the  confusion,  not  a  few  may  have  been  forgotten. 
The  loss  of  our  publishers  is  not  exactly  known  yet  The  loss  of  Mr.  Jenkins,  our  printer,  will 
reach  fully  $50,000.  We  extend  to  him  our  warmest  sympathy,  with  the  earnest  wish  that  he 
may  soon  find  himself  in  a  position  to  resume  business.  To  our  readft^  we  extend  tlie  compli- 
ments of  the  season,  with  a  thrice  happy  New  Year, 


"A  Fbdend  IK  Nbbd.'* — Such  has  been,  emphatically,  Mr.  Alvord,  who  is  now  printing  our 
magazine.  He  came  forward  in  the  handsomest  manner,  and  placed  at  our  disposal  bis  type 
and  presses,  and  all  the  fadlities  of  his  office.  In  accepting  them,  as  we  did,  we  felt  that 
he  had  placed  us  under  obligations  which  we  could  never  forget  May  he  prosper  in  all  the  g^at 
duties  of  life,  and  never  feel  the  need  of  a  friend.  He  occupies  a  '*big^'  place  in  our  affections; 
(he  weighs  about  240.) 

Talb  Ck>UiBGB  LiCTusBS. — As  announced  in  our  last,  this  course  will  open  on  February  $th, 
and  we  again  bespeak  for  it  the  attention  of  our  readers.  It  is  an  experiment  which,  if  succeesfi]], 
will  be  instrumental  m  diffusing  a  large  amount  of  useful  knowledge.  The  programme,  so  far 
as  we  have  learned,  will  be  somewhat  as  follows :  The  first  week  will  be  devoted  to  Horticulture^ 
and  the  following  are  the  lecturers  thus  far  engaged:  M.  P.  Wilder,  on  American  Pomology;  P. 
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Bany,  on  TranspUmtiiig,  Pruning,  Packiiig,  and  Preserving  Fruit;  0.  W.  Grant,  on  the  Grape; 
Su  B.  Parsons,  on  Ornamental  and  Exotic  Gardening ;  Thomas  Hogg,  on  Propagation ;  R.  G. 
Pardee,  either  on  City  Gardening  or  Small  Fruits;  P.  B.  Mead,  on  the  Pear;  G.  R.  Emerson,  on 
Forest  Trees;  and  others  whose  names  we  baye  not  learned.  Besides  these,  other  eminent  Hor- 
ticulturists will  be  present,  and  take  part  in  the  discussions.  The  second  week  will  be  devoted 
to  the  Relations  of  Science  to  Agriculture  and  Horticulture.  The  third  week  will  be  occupied  with 
Agriculture  proper.  *  The  fourth  week  will  be  devoted  to  Domestic  Animals,  during  which  a 
o^rse  of  four  lectures  will  be  given  on  the  Subjugation  and  Education  of  the  Horse,  accompanied 
by  demonstrations  upon  the  living  animal.  The  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  will  take  part  in 
these  last  lectures  have  not  been  furnished  us ;  but  these  and  other  particulars  may  be  learned 
by  addressing  ProC  John  A.  Porter,  New  Haven. 


Patent  Office  Report. — We  are  indebted  to  Hon.  J.  Humphrey  for  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Patents  for  1869,  (Agriculture,)  which  we  shall  examine  shortly. 


Pbogbessive  Gakdeners'  Society  of  Philadelphia. — We  are  indebted  to  Secretary  Scott  for 
advanced  sheets  of  the  printed  proceedings  of  this  Society.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  they  are 
to  be  put  in  a  permanent  form.  They  will  make  an  octavo  pamphlet  of  about  116  pages,  em- 
bracing Essays,  Discussions,  and  other  valuable  horticultural  information.  It  will  be  sold  to  non- 
members  for  25  cents  per  copy,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society's  library  and  reading-room,  and  we 
hope  will  have  a  good  sale.    It  will  be  ready  about  January  1st 


Cincinnati  Grape  Report. — In  the  body  of  this  report,  as  received  by  us  last  month,  it  was 
stated  that  the  Committee  had  eight  reasons  for  preferring  the  Delaware,  but  only  seven  were 
enumerated,  and  we  altered  the  vrord'eight  accordingly.  We  find,  however,  in  the  report  printed 
in  the  CincinmUuSy  that  eight  reasons  are  enumerated,  the  missing  one  being  the  fifth,  which 
reads:  *'It  is  not  damaged  by  mildew." 


The  Fire  at  Flushing. — ^We  burned  the  Messrs.  Parsons  last  month  pretty  badly,  but  on 
what  we  thought  reliable  authority.  We  know  how  it  feels  flow,  and  very  cheerfully  take  off  a 
cip?ier  from  our  sum  of  last  month ;  $500  we  conceive  to  be  quite  enough  for  them  to  bear  in 
^se  hard  times.  They  lost  some  of  their  new  plants,  but  the  damage  was  not  so  great  as  we 
had  been  told. 


MrLTXJK  IN  Parvo. — ^Qne  of  our  subscribers,  Mr.  George  Hayward,  of  Brooklyn,  has  been 
reading  and  doing  to  some  purpose.  He  writes  us  as  follows:  *'I  have  raised  this  year,  upon 
nine  feet  square,  in  my  lot  at  the  back  of  the  house,  as  follows:  three  anJi  a  quarter  pecks  of 
onions  gathered  for  winter,  besides  using  a  good  many  green  with  lettuce ;  one  hundred  and  fifty 
beads  of  good  cabbage  lettuce;  twelve  heads  of  cabbage,  and  a  second  crop  of  greens  from  the 
same;  eighteen  good-sized  cucumbers;  a  good  supply  of  turnip  radishes,  both  spring  and  fall; 
half  a  bushel  of  strap-leaved  turnips."    That  shows  what  can  be  done. 


Our  Artists. — ^This  being  the  season  of  compliments,  we  embrace  the  occasion  to  pay  a  well- 
merited  one  to  our  artists.  We  think  we  are  warranted  in  saying,  that  our  engravings  for  the 
past  year  wilt  compare  favorably,  in  point  of  artistic  execution,  with  those  of  any  magazine  in  the 
eoontry,  not  even  excepting  Harpers*  Monthly.  They  have  been  executed  by  young  ladies  of 
decided  taste  and  talent,  who  wiU  yet  make  themselves  a  name  in  their  profession.  Miss  Whiston 
has  done  the  transferring,  and  Miss  Fuller  the  engraving.  They  are  both  graduates  of  the  Ladies* 
School  of  Design  connected  with  the  Cooper  Institute.    We  are  fully  satisfied  with  what  they 
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have  done  for  us;  and  Uub  admowledgment  is  only  s  simple  sot  of  Justice.  We  hope  it  msy 
also  be  an  encouragement  to  ibem  to  excel  still  further  in  their  profession.  Our  fruit  and  flower 
pieces  hare  been  painted  bj  Mr.  Hoohstein,  and  we  consider  him,  in  his  partioolar  line,  one  of  the 
beat  artists  in  the  country.  His  pieoes  are  often  marred  in  bmng  ocHored  on  the  lithograph, 
but  the  originals  are  finelj  done.  The  Cuyahoga  grape,  for  instance,  which  llr.  Hochstein  drew 
on  the  stone,  is  one  of  the  best  grape  pieces  that  we  hare  yet  seen;  but  our  oolorist  has  injored 
a  number  of  copies  by  adding  a  tinge  of  Uue  which  is  not  in  tiie  original  'With  two  thousand 
more  subscriben  to  the  colored  edition,  it  wOuld  be  an  object  to  color  eveiy  plate  by  hand.  We 
hope  to  do  BO  yet,  and  bid  defiance  lo  criticiflm.  Mr.  Haasis,  our  oolorist,  has  a  diflftoolt  task  to 
perform,  but  he  is  painstaking  and  dever,  and  seldom  gires  cause  for  complaint;  he  can  not,  like 
the  others,  touch  his  work  over  again  when  once  done.  Mr  Hayward,  our  lithognphist,  is  equal 
to  any  demand  we  can  make  upon  him,  and  tries  to  get  eveiy  thing  just  right  On  the  whole, 
we  are  much  pleased  with  our  artists,  snd  vrish  them  well 


Our  ExcHANGBa — We  had  taken  occasion  of  the  new  year  to  say  a  firiendly  word  of  our  "ex- 
changes;" but  what  we  intended  as  a  '* free-will  offering"  has  been  turned  into  an  "offering  of 
fire."    We  shall  endearor  to  find  time  to  do  it  over  again  next  month. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker. — ^Brother  Moore  is  a  decided  wag;  he  sometimes  does  a  good 
thing.  Uis  last  consists  in  trying  to  make  the  people  belieye  that  they  don't  know  that  he  pub- 
lishes one  of  the  best  weeklies  in  the  world.  The  fact  is,  they  know  that  better  than  he  does 
himself;  if  they  don't,  they  are  living  in  greater  ignorance  than  we  supposed;  and  the  best  thing 
they  can  do  is  to  send  on  $2  at  once,  and  get  the  RuraL    They  will  never  regret  it 


Prize  BEPORnHO. — At  the  last  Fair  of  the  American  Institute,  Henry  8.  Oloott,  Esq.,  of  New 
York,  was  prosented  with  a  handsome  silver  cup  for  the  best  public  report  of  the  Fair.  A 
similar  prize  was  offered  lately  by  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society,  and  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Olcott    Having  read  his  reports,  we  venture  to  say  that  both  cups  were  well  deserved. 


A  Brotheiklt  Aot. — As  soon  as  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Owdener*s  MonUUy  heard  of 
our  misfortune,  they  made  a  prompt  tender  of  their  personal  services,  and  all  the  fiKdlities  of  their 
office,  for  which  we  tried  to  thank  them  in  suitable  terms.  We  can  only  now  make  a  brief 
record  of  the  ac^  and  place  it  away  in  our  heart. 


Double  Zhtkias. — ^The  French  have  at  last  succeeded  in  producing  double  flowers  of  the  Zinnia, 
of  various  colors,  which  are  pronounced  by  Dr.  Lindley  to  be  large,  and  very  double  and  beau- 
tiful.   Some  of  our  enterprising  seedsmen  will  no  doubt  soon  have  the  seed  for  sale. 


Botanical  Societt  of  Canada. — At  a  meeting  held  in  the  Chemistry  class-room  of  Queen's 
College,  Kingston,  the  Botanical  Society  or  Canada  was  duly  inaugurated.  Among  those 
who  took  a  leading  part  in  the  exercises  were  the  Rev.  Principal  Leitch,  D.D.,  of  Queen's  College ; 
Mr.  Drummond,  of  the  Montreal  Bank;  Professore  Williamson,  Wier,  Mowat,  Stewart,  Yates,  and 
Lawson;  Mr.  May,  B.A.,  Queen's  College  Sdiool;  Dr.  Yates,  Dr.  Dupuis,  Odessa,  O.W.;  Mr. 
Thibodo,  Mr.  Skinner,  Mr.  Ferguson,  and  many  other  distinguished  citisens. 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Leitch  was  cslled  to  the  chair,  and  announced  the  object  of  the  meeting  in  a  very 
interesting  address.  He  was  followed  by  Professor  Lawson,  who,  in  an  able  and  clear  manAer, 
pointed  out  the  great  and  interesting  objects  which  might  be  accomplished  by  the  Society,  takmg 
occasion,  during  his  remsrks,  to  pay  a  well-deserved  compliment  to  our  own  countrymen,  Profes- 
son  0ray  and  Torrsy^  Professor  Litchfield  followed,  with  some  practical  suggestions  in  regard 
to  the  formation  of  a  Botanical  Garden,  etc.    Professor  Mowat  reported  a  draft  of  laws  for  the 


gOTeaaaeai  of  the  Societj,  which  waa  adopted.  The  first  relates  to  the  object  of  the  Societf, 
which  ia  the  adTaaoement  of  botanical  soietioe  in  all  its  departments,  structuralf  physiologieal, 
BTttematic^  and  geographical,  and  the  application  of  botany  to  the  nsefol  and  ornamental  arts, 
etCL  The  second  relates  to  menbers,  of  which  there  are  four  classes:  honorary  members, 
fellows^  annual  subscnbers,  tmd  corresponding  members.  The  third  relates  to  the  election  of 
honocaiy  members,  the  nranber  of  which  is  limited  to  twenty-four:  six  in  Britain;  four  in 
Canada;  &mt  in  other  colonial  possessions;  four  in  the  United  States;  and  six  in  other  foreign 
oountriea.  The  ftnrth  relates  to  the  election  of  fellotrs.  The  fifth  relates  to  annual  subscribers, 
any  person  may  become  an  annual  subscriber  on  the  payment  of  two  dollars.  Lady  subscribers 
aie  also  prorided  for.  The  sixth  relates  to  corresponding  members,  from  whom  no  payment  is  re- 
quired^  The  seventh  relates  to  fines  and  penalties.  The  eighth  relates  to  the  Council,  which 
coosistB  of  a  president,  two  vice-presidents,  twelve  councillors,  a  secretary,  a  treasurer,  four  cura- 
tors, and  a  librarian.    The  ninth  and  last  relates  to  local  secretaries. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  nominate  otBcers  for  election  at  the  next  meeting.  A  committee 
waa  also  appointed  to  prepare  rules  for  regulating  the  exchange  of  specimens  among  memljers,  the 
distribntion  of  seeds,  etc  Another  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  propriety  of  printing 
a  catalogue  of  Canadian  plants,  etc.  Still  another  committee  was  appointed  to  nominate  foreign 
botanists,  and  others,  suitable  for  election  as  honorary  and  corresponding  members.  These  com- 
mittees having  been  appointed,  about  one  hundred  gentlemen  came  forward  and  gave  in  their  names 
as  members.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  to  the  chairman,  Rev.  Dr.  Leitch;  after  which  the 
members  retired  to  the  laboratory,  where  tea  y/aa  served,  and  some  time  passed  in  examining  books 
of  pbitee,  microscopical  preparations,  etc.,  etc.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  the  1 1th  of  Janu- 
ary for  the  election  of  officers,  eta ;  on  which  occasion  scientific  papers  will  be  read  by  Professors 
Blackie  and  Lawson,  Dr.  Dupuis,  Dr.  Lindsay,  and  others.   . 

We  trust  the  Society  thus  founded  will  grow  into  fair  proportions,  and  be  the  means  of  diffusing 
stores  of  useful  knowledge  in  the  peculiar  sphere  of  its  operations. 


Fbutt  Gbowebs'  Societt  of  Western  New  Tobk. — ^The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  will 
be  held  in  the  Court  House,  Rochester,  on  Wednesday,  January  9tb,  at  11  o'clock  A.M.  The 
proceedings  aie  usually  very  interesting,  and  we  shall  b^  enabled  to  lay  them  before  our  readers. 


Fbutt  Gbowebs'  Societt  of  Eabtebn.  PBKNSTLVANiik. — ^The  next  meeting  of  this  Society  will 
be  held,  if  we  remember  rightly,  at  Reading,  Pa^  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  February,  1861. 
Wm  some  friend  there  send  us  an  account  of  the  proceedings? 


Ohio  Pomolooioal  Societt. — ^The  next  meeting  of  this  Society  wiU  be  held  at  Cincinnati  on 
the  16th  and  17th  <3i  January,  in  the  room  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  comer  of  Sixth  and 
Walnat  Streets.  Packages  of  fruit  may  be  sent  to  S.  W.  Hazeltine  and  Co.,  Walnut  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati   They  have  the  men  and  the  material,  and  ought  to  say  and  do  something  worthy  of 

TBOOrd. 

The  Bdgbooxbb  Fabm  Journal. — ^Tfaia  is  a  now  monthly  folio  of  eight  pages,  published  at 
Tartxiro',  N.  C,  at  fifty  cents  a  year.  WilliAm  B.  Smith  k  Co.,  Editors.  It  is  well  made  up,  and 
fjtWB  promise  of  being  a  useful  journal    The  price,  however,  is  too  smalL 


I  BbsnomMTitAli  Sooietieb. — Our  matter  relating  to  these  Societies,  some  of  which  had  been 
laid  over  for  a  month,  has  gone  with  every  thing  else.  We  remember  having  notices  of  the 
American  Institute,  Progressive  Gardeners'  Society,  Tonkers  Horticultural  Society,  Hartford  Hor- 
tiooltaral  Society,  Qenesee  Valley  Society,  and  several  others.  We  should  be  glad  to  replace 
them  if  we  could. 
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Death  of  Sakuel  Walker. — ^We  hare  boen  pained  to  learn  the  death  of  this  eminent  pomolo- 
giBt,  whom  we  haye  known  intimately  for  many  years.  The  following  address,  before  tlie 
Uassachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  by  the  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  will  make  the  reader 
familiar  with  some  of  the  leading  incidents  of  Kr.  Walker's  life: 

"  Mr.  President, — But  a  few  months  since  I  stood  before  you  to  announce  the  death  of  one  of 
our  oldest  and  most  respectable  members.  And  now  an  inscrutable  and  aU-wise  Providenoe  calls 
me  to  make  known  to  this  Society  the  afflictive  dispensation  which  has  removed  from  us  another 
of  our  shining  lights,  and  again  thrown  the  mantle  of  sorrow  around  us. 

"  I  allude,  sir,  to  the  demise  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  Wulkcr,  who  died  at  his  residence  in  Roxbnry 
on  the  evening  of  Tuesday  last,  and  whose  precious  remains  were  borne  by  us,  yesterday,  to  his 
&vorite  Auburn,  and  there  committed  to  the  bosom  of  his  mother  earth — 'earth  to  earth,  ashes 
tf)  ashes,  dust  to  dust' — a  spot  which  was  ever  dear  to  him,  and  which  will  forever  be  hallowed 
in  our  aflfections. 

"  Mr.  Walker  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  influential  members  of  this  Society.  For  nearly 
thirty  years  ho  has  been  deeply  interested  in  its  objects,  and  ardently  devoted  to  its  welfare.  |  | 
Among  the  offices  which  he  held  were  those  of  treasurer,  vice-president,  and  president;  and  |  [ 
during  this  long  period  his  name  has  annually  been  associated  with  us  in  some  ofl^dal  capacity. 

"  He  was  of  foreign  birth,  but  was  truly  American  and  national  in  his  feelings.     He  was  one  of  . 
the  founders  of  the  National  Pomological  Society,  for  many  years  a  vice-president,  and  at  the  time  '  , 
of  his  death  the  chairman  of  the  General  Fruit  Committee  of  that  association.     He  also  held  offices 
of  honor  and  trust  in  his  own  city  and  county,  and  in  the  commonwealth. 

*'  Mr.  Walker  was  in  most  respects  a  model  man.  .  In  perception,  quick  and  accurate ;  in  taste 
intuitive  and  refined;  in  manners,  unassuming,  courteous,  and  police;  in  duty,  conscientious, 
faithful,  judicious;  in  life,  earnest,  exemplary,  and  practical.  As  a  friend  and  companion,  he  was 
genial,  sympathetic,  and  confiding.  His  heart  was  full  of  love  to  others,  and  often  have  I  heard 
him  remark,  'he  that  would  have  friends  must  prove  himself  friendly.' 

*'  Few  men  have  taken  so  lively  an  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  our  institutions,  and  (bw  have 
been  more  constant  at  our  business  meetings.  Who  does  not  remember  his  cordial  greeting,  his 
suavity  of  address,  and  his  cheerful  smile  ?  Methinks  I  see  his  very  form  as  he  was  wont  to 
stand  at  this  table;  I  hear  his  gentle  and  persuasive  voice  encouraging  us  to  rise  higher  and 
higher  in  the  scale  of  human  exoellenoe,,and  to  make  stronger  and  stronger  the  bonds  of  friend- 
ship and  peace  whicli  unite  us  together.  But  no,  Mr.  President :  he  is  dead  I  he  is  gone  1  We 
shall  no  more  feel  the  warm  grasp  of  his  friendly  handl  He  will  no  more,  greet  us  with  cordial 
salutation!  We  shall  no  more  listen  to  his  wise  counsels  and  friendly  teachings  1  His  mortal 
has  put  on  immortality  I  His  pure  spirit  has  ascended  to  those  celestial  fields,  where  *  he  shall 
be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water,  that  bringeth  forth  his  fruit  in  his  season :  his  leaf 
also  shall  not  wither.' 

"  Time  will  not  permit  me  to  enumerate  the  many  virtues  of  our  deceased  friend,  or  to  speak  of 
his  public  services  in  other  departments  of  life.  In  a  word,  he  was  universally  esteemed  and 
respected.  None  know  him  but  to  love  him,  and  those  who  knew  him  best,  loved  him  the  most 
With  these  desultory  thoughts,  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  permit  me  to  offer  the  resolutions 
which  have  been  prepared  for  the  occasion : 

"  Beaolved^  That  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  have  learned  with  profound  sorrow 
and  regret  of  the  decease  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  Walker,  one  of  its  earliest,  most  active,  and  influ- 
ential members,  who  for  more  than  thirty  years  has  labored  with  seal,  energy,  and  well-timed 
exertions  to  promote  its  welfare. 

"  Resolved,  That  in  his  death  this  Society  and  the  country  have  lost  one  of  the  stillidard-bearers 
of  American  horticulture,  and  that  we  will  ever  hold  in  grateful  remembrance  his  valuable 
services  and  his  private  worth,  and  will  cherish  his  memory  as  a  public  benefactor. 

^^  Resolved,  That  while  this  bereavement  will  be  long  and  deeply  deplored  far  beyond  the  circle 
of  his  family,  we  tender  to  them  our  sympathy  and  afiection  in  this  hour  of  iheir  deep  affliction. 
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'^Mesobfed^  That  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  traiiBmit  to  the  family  of  the  deceased  a  copy  of 
I '  the  above  roaolutiona,  and  that  they  be  copied  in  the  papers  of  the  day." 
'  I      The  resolutions  were  unanimouidy  adoptod,  and  the  Society  immediately  adjourned. 


BOOKS  AND  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

DescriptiYe  Catalogue  of  Southern  snd  Acclimated  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  Roses,  Grape 
Vines,  Rare  Trees,  Shrubs,  etc.,  cultivated  and  for  sale  at  the  Pomaria  Nurseries.  Address  Wm. 
Summer,  Pomaria,  S.  0.  Columbia  Agents*  Dr.  C.  H.  Miot  and  Robert  M.  Stokes.  Charleston 
Agents:  Messrs.  Ingraham  and  Webb.    Pemandma  (Flo.)  Agents:  Messrs.  Roux  &  Co.  v 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Green-house  Plants, 
Perennials,  Bulbous  Roots,  etc.,  cultivated  and  for  sale  by  James  Mattison,  at  the  Jacksonville 
Nurseries,  Jacksonville,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  T.     1860-1. 

Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  pf  hardy  Native  Grape  Vines,  Shrubs,  Roses,  and  Her- 
baceous Plants,  Raspberries,  Bladcberries,  Strawberries,  Currants,  etc.,  cultivated  and  for  sale  at 
the  New  England  Nursery,  Bridgeport,  Conn.   William  Peny  &  Son,  Proprietors.    1860  and  1861. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.,  cultivated  and  for 
sale  at  the  Covedale  Nurseries,  Cleveland,  Ohio.    Dr.  Edward  Taylor,  Proprietor. 

Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Flowers,  etc.,  cultivated  and  for  sale  at  the 
Southern  Midiigan  Nurseries,  on  Chicago  Street^  Coldwater,  Michigan.  G.  H.  White  &  Co., 
Proprietors. 

Bridgeman's  Desoriptiye  Catalogues,  Nos.  1  and  2,  combined.  No.  1,  Flower  Seeds.  No.  2, 
Vegetable  Seeds,  etc.  With  Practical  Directions  for  their  Culture  and  Treatment  For  sale  at 
Bridgemaq's  Horticultural  Establishment,  876  and  878  Broadway,  New  York.  Nursery  and 
Green-houses,  Astoria^  L.  I. — A  truly  handsome  and  valuable  catalogue. 

The  Rural  Annual  and  Horticultural  Directory  for  1861.  Rochester:  Joseph  Harris,  Office  of 
the  Genesee  Farmer. — A  very  useftil  little  hand-book. 

Proceedings  of  the  Soutiiem  Vine  Growers*  Convention,  held  at  Aiken,  S.  C,  on  the  21st  and 
22d  oi  August,  1860. — We  have  marked  some  interesting  passages  for  publication. 

Lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry,  delivered  at  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  December,  1859, 
hy  Professor  Samuel  H.  Johnson,  of  Yale  College,  Conn. — Just  what  we  should  have  expected 
from  the  Professor:  sound,  comprehensive,  and  practical. 

Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Cobourg  Horticultural  Society. — Also  embraces  a  report  of  the 
Society's  operations  for  the  first  year,  leaving  a  balance  on  the  right  side.  We  wish  them 
abundant  success. 

An  Address  delivered  before  the  Queen's  County  Agricultural  Society,  at  their  Nineteenth 
Annual  Exhibition,  at  Jamaica^  Long  Island,  September  19,  1860,  by  Major  M.  R.  Patrick, 
President  of  the  New  Yoric  State  Agricultural  College,  Ovid,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.— An  able  and 
interesting  address,  to  which  we  shall  recur  again. 

Plantation  and  Farm  Instructioii,  Regulation,  Record,  Inventory,  and  Account  Book,  for  the 
Use  oi  Managers  of  Estates,  and  for  the  better  Ordering  and  Management  of  Plantation  and  Farm 
Business  in  every  particular.  By  a  Southern  Plantec  Second  edition.  Published  by  J.  W. 
Randolph,  121  Main  Street,  Richmond,  Va.,  1861. — Well  arranged  and  much  needed. 

The  Fanners'  Journal  and  Transactions  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Lower  Canada.  No- 
vember and  December,  1860. — Contsuns  much  useful  and  valuable  matter,  worthy  of  better  paper 
and  ink. 

Prooeodinga  of  the  Missouri  Fruit  Growers'  Association  for  1859,  and  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Annual 'Meeting  for  1860;  to  which  is  appended,  An  Essay  on  Grape  Culture,  by  George 
flusmami,  of  Hermann,  Mo.^-Oontains  much  important  information,  especially  for  our  western 
fnenda. 
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The  HUdoU  Teadier:  deroled  to  Bduoatioii,  Science,  and  FreeSchoole.  Published  monthljbj 
N.  C.  NasoD,  Peoria^  lUinoie. 

I>e8criptiTe  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Treea,  Shrubs,  Rosea,  and  Plants,  ouHtrated  and 
fiMT  sale  at  the  Hermann  Nnrseiy,  Hermann,  Mo.    Hermann  k  Manwaring,  Proprietora. 

An  Address,  delivered  November  10,  1860,  bj  Madison  S.  Frierson,  Esq ,  to  the  Mauiy  Counter 
Horticultural  Society,  at  Hamner*s  Hall,  Columbia,  Tenn.  Published  by  request  of  the  Society.— 
A  manly,  and,  in  many  respects,  model  address,  whidi  the  members  should  have  printed  on 
better  paper.  We  learn  from  the  address,  that  the  Society,  though  only  a  year  old,  has  already 
a  good  library,  one  of  the  beet  features  of  any  Society.  The  least  the  members  can  do  is  to  co- 
operate heartily  with  such  a  president. 

Small  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Grape  Vines,  etc,  for  sale  by  Dr.  Hohnea,  Kursery- 
man,  Toungstown,  N.  T. 


Habmokking  Influexcb  or  noimciniTUBK. — Mr.  Editor^ — ^In  these  times  of  partisan  strife 
and  disorder  it  is  pleasant  to  call  to  mind  the  peaceful  and  harmonizing  influence  of  horticultural 
pursuits.  The  recent  national  convention  of  pomologists  in  Philadelphia  was  a  most  delightful 
reunion  of  kindred  spirits.  The  bond  of  friendship  between  pomologists  is  peculiarly  deep  and 
geniaL  In  no  other  art  or  profession  is  there  a  more  generous  feeling  of  rivalry  and  cordial 
personal  regard  among  the  members,  than  in  this.  From  the  bland,  good-hearted,  patriardial 
president,  down  to  the  obscurest  amateur,  whose  name  has  Just  been  added  to  the  list  of 
pomologists,  there  are  few,  we  think,  but  those  who,  "in  the  love  of  Nature,"  seek  their  own 
interest  and  the  public  good  in  the  production  of  *'  the  kindly  fhiits  of  the  earth."  In  pomological 
drdes,  all  distinctions  of  sect  and  party  are  always  forgotten.  A  man  of  talent,  experience,  and 
practical  skill,  is  regarded  for  his  personal  worth  in  these  respects  alona  Even  Bullion,  if  he  be 
a  bad  pomplogist,  must  for  a  time  stand  back  as  unworthy  of  attention ;  while  he  to  whom  Nature 
has  imparted  ^e  gift  of  judging  her  inner  life  by  her  outward  forms  and  works,  though  his  garb 
be  ooarse,  and  his  palms  bear  the  marks  of  toil,  stands  forth  a  man,  with  all  the  "guinea's  stamp," 
on  equal  terms  with  the  fevorites  of  fortune  or  social  distinction.  In  most  other  pfofessions  there 
is  still  an  aristocracy.  Here,  talent  and  success  level -all  distinctions  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
Pomologists,  working  a  common  soil,  no  doubt  come  sooner  than  other  men  to  feel  their  littleness 
in  the  presence  of  the  Great  Parent;  and  hence  the  charming  feeling  of  generous  brotherhood 
which  springs  up  in  all  hearts,  when  earnestly  devoted  to  horticultural  pursuits.  The  attendance 
at  the  late  pomological  convention  was  truly  national.  All  parts  of  the  great  republic  were 
represented.  In  horticulture,  at  least,  we  are  still  ttnaeetional  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Massachusetts,  assemble  together  in  our  conventions,  in  pleasing  harmony,  and  in  noble  rivalry. 
If  our  form  of  government  did  more  to  foster  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  fruit-growing,  and  less 
to  excite  angry  political  feuds,  it  would  be  far  better  for  her  increasing  millions,  to  whom  the 
fruits  of  political  strife  are  but  as  the  "apples  of  Sodom,"  as  compared  with  the  lusdous  products 
of  horticultural  skill 

KsTSioifS,  Philadelphia. 

[That's  so;  and  it  is  some  oonsohition  to  know  that  there  is  a  common  ground  on  whidi 
we  can  all  stand,  whatever  betide.  Whatever  the  politicians  do,  let  us  horticulturists,  in  all 
sections  and  dimes,  stand  together  like  brothers,  cultivating  the  kindly  fruits  of  good  fellow- 
ship.—Ed.] 


Niw  Bbightov,  Staten  Inland,  December  20th,  1860. 

PxTBB  B.  Mead,  Esq. — Dear  Sir, — I  have  read,  with  much  interest,  the  discussion  of  the 

boiler  question  which  has  taken  plaoe  in  the  Hobtioultobist  since  jou  published  my  article  on 

Heating  Appwatus  for  Horticultural  Glass-houses,  in  Mardi  last,  and  find  no  proof  worthy  of 

Botioe  to  OMitradict  my  statement,  as  to  the  double  cone  boiler  of  Weathered  &  ChereYoy  being  the 

best  with  which  I  had  been  acquainted.    It  appears,  however,  that  Mr.  James  H.  Park,  of 

Brooklyn,  does  not  so  think,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  his  remarks  on  page  685  of  your  present 

issae.    In  these  remarks  he  admits  that  *'an  article  in  the  July  number  of  the  Hobtigultubist, 

in  wluch  the  heating  apparatus  put  in  for  me  by  Weathered  and  Cherevo^  is  so  accurately 

.    described  by  your  correspondent  *  B.'  that  I  am  satisfied,  beyond  doubt,  that  my  plaoe  is  referred 

I '  to,  as  there  is  nothing  else  in  Brooklyn  i^proaching  his  description."    And  he  further  writes: 

1 1  "I  was  compelled  to  stay  up  nightly  until  midnight,  in  cold  weather,  while  my  man  had  to  be 

1 1  on  hand  at  five  in  the  morning,  to  keep  my  plants  from  freezing;  the  thermometer  being  often,  in 

I  me  house,  at  38^,  and  in  the  other  at  42<'."    This  gentleman  ''  B."  says :  "  A  very  skillful  gardener 

in  this  city  does  business  in  a  house  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  length,  of  an  L  shape,  sixty 

feet  of  which  is  span  roo^  twenty-two  feet  wide,  ten  feet  high;  the  remaining  seventy'feet  is 

lean-to,  fourteen  feet  wide,  and  same  height;"  and  further  on,  "he  makes  the  water  boil  .  .  with 

Ko.  4  of  the  saddle  and  conical  boUery  and  five  hundred  and  twepty-six  feet  of  fpur-inch  pipe." 

Now,  as  Mr.  Park  has  endorsed,  over  his  own  signature,  all  that  "B.,"  as  above  stated,  has 
written,  there  must  be  sometfimg  requiring  further  explanation  before  this  boiler  ought  to  be 
condemned.  Lgt  us  examine  how  the  case  stands  concerning  his  peculiar  position  and  require- 
ments, and  whether  or  no  the  boiler  is  at  fault  In  this  example  we  have  a  No.  4  boiler,  and 
five  hundred  and  twenty-six  feet  of  pipe ;  the  makers  guaranty  this  size  to  boil  the  water  with 
five  hundred  feet  oi  four-inch  pipe,  and  I  have  seen  Mr.  Park's  own  acknowledgment^  in  writing, 
that  the  water  was  made  to  boil  in  his.  This  is  all  that  is  claimed  for  the  principle,  either  with 
this  or  any  other  model,  (excepting  on  the  dangerous  high-pressure  plan;)  consequently,  there 
must  be  an  error  somewhere  else.  A  trifling  calculation  may,  perhaps,  plainly  show  up  the 
delinquency. 

The  faei^t  of  the  upright  front  of  these  two  compartments  is  not  given,  but  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  less  than  five  feet;  accepting  it  at  that,  whether  inside  or  outside  matters  not  materially,  and 
we  have  a  cubic  bulk  of  about  nineteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  ten  feet  of  air  to  be  warmed 
by  the  pipes.  Considering  that  in  the  coldest  night  45^  be  required  in  the  span-roofed,  and  50^ 
Co  55^  in  the  lean-to,  unless  in  a  mpst  extraordinarily  sheltered  situation,  there  ought  to  be  not 
less  than  one  lineal  foot  of  four-inch  pipe  to  evexy  twenty  cubic  feet  in  the  house,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  above  measurement,  will  amount  to  nine  hundred  and  sixty  and  a  half  feet  of  pipe ; 
and,  as  tiiis  comparative  calculation  is  a  demonstrated  fact  to  all  persons  of  proper  experience,  it 
is  readily  seen  where  Mr.  Park's  failure  is.  The  thing  speaks  for  itself  so  far.  A  large  (No.  5) 
boOer,  and  corresponding  length  of  pipe,  are  absolutely  necessary. 

With  regard  to  the  constant  attention  required,  which  Mr.  P.  complains  o(  I  have  to  speak 
very  differently,  and  can  not  see  how,  or  under  what  circumstances,  the  fire  can  not  be  lefl  over 
five  hours.  During  the  whole  of  last  winter,  and  so  far  in  this,  we  have  had  here  a  No.  3  (one 
size  smaller  than  the  above  mentioned)  boiler  of  this  make  to  work,  and  it  warms,  satis&ctorily, 
a  Oamellia  house  seventy-eight  feet  long,  twelve  feet  wide,  and  fourteen  feet  high,  facing  W.N.  W., 
and  on  an  exposed  hilL  When  the  weather  is  not  severe,  the  fire  is  not  even  drawn  out  of  the 
fumaoe  oftener  than  once  a  week ;  and  with  the  most  intense  frost,  about  every  third  or  fourth 
day.  The  only  attention  given,  is  to  rake  down  of  an  evening,  filling  up  well  with  coals  at  the 
same  time;  the  door  is  then  closed  for  fifteen  minutes,  when  the  heat  is  up;  the  damper  and 
ash-pit  are  now  partly  dosed,  according  as  the  draft  of  the  outside  wind  is  quick  or  slow.  Nothing 
further  is  needed  until  morning,  although  we  occasionally  throw  on  one  or  two  shovelfuls  of  coal 
at  nine  Off  ten  o'clock  P.  M ;  but  this  latter  is  only  a  matter  of  extra  caution,  and,  generafly, 
mi^t  be  dispensed  with.    In  the  morning  the  door  is  thrown  open,  the  ash-pit  entirely,  and  the 
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damper  nearly  cloued,  and  thus  the  remaining  fire  slumbers  along  till  evening  again.  Of  this,  Mr. 
P.,  or  any  other  person,  may  haye  ocular  demonstration,  if  they  feel  so  inclined.  The  quantity 
of  coals  consumed  by  this  boiler,  from  the  beginning  of  November  till  the  middle  of  April,  is  not 
over  six  tons,  and  the  temperature  is  so  steady  that  I  will  guaranty  to  tell,  before  entering  the 
house,  within  2',  what  the  thermometer  registers  at  three  in  the  morning. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Editor,  that  this  important  subject  may  be  discussed  in  a  friendly  spirit,  until  we 
aU  know  which  is  the  best  boiler  in  existence.  Let  each  one  put  his  name  to  his  artide,  as  evi- 
dence of  bis  good  faith.  For  myself^  I  speak  without  fear  or  favor  of  any  person;  and  again 
repeat,  after  over  thirty  years*  experience,  that  none  has  given  so  much  satisfaction  as  the  above 
mentioned. 

Toure  most  respectfully, 

Wx.  Chorltoit. 

[Mr.  Ghorlton  treats  the  subject  in  a  practical,  common-sense  way.  Thoee  who  have  boilera 
may  gather  some  useful  hints  from  the  above.  It  is  something  to  know  when  we  have 
got  a  good  boiler,  but  more  to  know  how  to  manage  it;  and  just  here,  we  think,  a  great 
many'faiL  In  discussing  a  subject  of  this  kind,  we  want  to  know  the  length,  breadth, 
and  height  of  the  house;  the  length  and  size  of  pipe;  the  quantity  of  ooal  consumed; 
and  other  mattera  of  this  kind,  all  of  which  sensibly  affect  the  results.  Somethmg  like  a  |  | 
true  test  might  be  reached  by  attaching  diilerent  boilera  to  the  game  range  of  pipe,  and  noting  ! 
the  quantity  of  coal  consumed  by  each  in  a  given  time,  the  average  temperatnre^  etc.;  the  I  \ 
condition  of  the  atmosphere  outside  to  be  the  same  in  all  the  trials.  The  structure  of  houses  ;  * 
varies  so  much,  that  four  hundred  feet  of  pipe  may  be  sufficient  to  heat  one  of  given  dimensions,  >  t 
and  five  hundred  be  insufAcient  for  another  of  precisely  the  same  size.  Exposure,  too,  exerdaes  ' 
an  important  influence,  as  do  many  other  things  not  commonly  thought  of;  so  that  some  such 
test  as  we  have  mentioned  above  would  seem  to  be  needfhl  to  give  us  results  approximating 
to  the  truth.— Ed.] 

Babylon,  L.  L,  December  17,  1860. 

To  THB  Editor  of  thi  Hobtioultitriot. — Dear  Sir, — Having  noticed  an  article  in  the 
December  number  headed  " Jfore  about  Boilers"  I  wish  to  state  a  few  foots  in  reply.  Having 
seen  the  boiler  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Weathered  and  Cherevoy  in  successful  operation,  and 
giving  great  satisfaction,  in  the  extensive  orchard-houses  of  the  Hon.  W.  B.  Lawrence,  Newport, 
Rhode  IsUind,  and  being  on  friendly  and  intimate  terms  with  James  H.  paric,  I  will  state  that  I 
called  upon  Mr.  Park  at  his  green-house,  in  the  latter  part  of  January  last,  and  in  conversation 
with  hun  in  relation  to  his  heating  apparatus,  he  stated  to  me  it  had  given  him  perfect  satisfaction; 
that  it  heated  his  houses  well  with  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  fuel;  and  in  his  opinion  was 
the  best  heating  apparatus  in  use.  He  recommended  it  so  strongly  that  I  advised  my  employer 
to  have  one  of  Weathered  &  Cherevojr's  boilera  put  in  his  forcing-house,  which  is  one  hundred  feet 
long  by  fourteen  f^t  wide.  Aiter  it  was  put  in  it  gave  us  great  satisfaction ;  so  much  so,  that 
we  made  a  second  contract  with  them  to  put  one  in  a  green-bouae  forty-two  feet  in  leng^  and 
twenty  feet  wide,  and  a  propagating  house  twenty  feet  by  eleven  feet.  This  has  also  given  good 
satis&ction.  There  are  also  ten  other  boilera  of  Weathered  ft  Cherevoy *s  manufacture,  within  a 
fbw  miles  of  where  I  am  employed,  and  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  in  conversation  with  the  gardenera 
who  have  them  in  charge,  they  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  them.  As  the  article  in  question 
appeara  to  have  been  written  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  the  well-earned  reputation  of  Messrs. 
Weathered  &  Cherevoy,  I  am  constrained  to  differ  with  Mr.  Purk,  and  add  my  testimony  in  fovor 
of  these  gentlemen,  being  a  friend  of  truth  and  foir  play. 

I  am  youra  respectfully, 

Mark  Wiohtman, 
Gardener  to  Alfred  Wagstaff,  M.  D.,  Babylon,  L.  I. 

[There  is  a  mistake  somewhere  in  relation  to  this  matter.     Mr.  Park  spoke  so  confidently  that 


we  aapposed  our  correspondent  "  B."  must  have  referred  to  some  other  party. 
teered  an  impeachment,  we  must  in  &imes8  make  room  for  a  response. — Ed.] 


Sinoe  he  volun- 


To  THE  Editob  op  thb  Hobticultttrist. — Dear  <S»r, — In  noticing,  at  your  request,  Mr.  Park's 
production  In  December  No.  of  the  Hobtioultxtrist,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  state  whether 
Kr.  Park  is,  or  is  not,  the  "  very  skillful  gardener"  referred  to  in  my  communication  on  page  338 
of  Horticulturist  of  July  last 

Ifr.  Park  says  he  is  the  man:  but  he  insists  that  my  statement  does  not  answer  the  description 
of  his  house;  nor  the  quantity  of  coal  he  used ;  nor  the  power  of  his  heating  apparatus;  nor  the 
temperature  be  kept  up;  nor  the  labor  and  care  he  found  necessary  to  bestow  on  the  whole 
oonoem;  therdbre,  on  his  own  showing,  he  is  not  the  very  skillful  gardener  I  refer  to.  But  this 
I  will  say;  I  will  prove  to  a  jury  by  living  witnesses  all  I  said  on  the  subject,  and  if  Mr.  Park 
persists  in  denying  it,  he  only  shows  his  desire  to  impugn  the  honest  truth. 

The  person  I  referred  to,  among  other  things,  told  me  he  did  not  use  more  than  eight  tons  of 
ooal  in  a  No.  4  boiler.  Mr.  Park  says  he  had  "three  other  fires,"  meaning  four  altogether,  which 
would  be  about  four  tons  to  each  fire ;  if  that  be  all  the  ooal  he  bamed  in  his  heating  apparatus, 
for  the  time  stated,  it  is  not  very  surprising  that  he  could  not  raise  ,the  temperature  of  his  house 
to  a  white  heat;  his  doeeness  is  closer  than  I  thought  it  was. 

I  have  in  use  a  heating  apparatus  made  by  Weathered  &  Cherevoy,  consisting  of  a  No.  5  boiler, 
attached  to  nine  hundred  and  thirty-seven  feet  of  three-inch  pipe;  it  bums  a  ton  of  coal  a  week, 
and  I  am  willing  to  supply  it  at  that  rate  until  spring  appears ;  but  it  heats  a  range  of  four  housesi 
two  hundred  feet  in  length,  of  an  L  shape,  with  the  boiler  in  the  angle,  and  so  arranged  by  cut-offs 
that  I  can  heat  one,  or  the  entire  range,  at  any  time ;  and  this  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  me  of  the 
efficiency  of  any  heating  apparatus  manu&ctured  by  Weathered  ft  Cherevoy. 

But  there  is  a  well-known  fact  affecting  Mr.  Park's  ability  to  manage  a  hot-water  apparatus, 
which,  in  justice  to  the  party  he  maligns,  ought  to  be  told,  and  it  is  this :  In  December,  1859,  Mr. 
Park  went  from  home,  and  left  ''my  man"  in  charge  of  his  heating  apparatus ;  and  on  his  return 
he  found  the  pipes  quite  cold  and  the  boiler  red-hot;  and  instead  of  letting  down  the  fire,  he 
quidcly  filled  the  boiler  with  cold  water,  and  the  boiler  burst,  and  could  not  help  it.  This  fact 
proves  three  things:  first,  Mr.  Park  is  not  a  "very  skillful  gardener;"  second,  he  does  not  know 
how  to  use  a  hot-water  apparatus;  third,  not  knowing  how  to  use  it,  he  can  not  obtain  its  best 
result. 

B.,  of  Brooklyn. 

[We  erased  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  above  after  the  matter  was  in  type,  deeming  it 
sooiewhat  out  of  place,  except  over  the  full  name  of  "B."  It  seems  strange  to  us  that  Mr.  Park 
should  have  made  the  statement  he  did,  without  some  reason  for  it  All  the  public  want  to  know 
are  the  fiksta  connected  with  the  working  of  the  hoilerSj  divested  of  all  personal  considerations 


Bd.  HoRnoiTLTUSiST. — StTf — ^I  have  noticed  with  interest  the  several  communications  upon 
heating,  and  have  felt  a  strong  desire  to  put  in  a  word ;  but  have  been  deterred  by  the  &ct  that 
I  was  only  an  amateur. 

Mr.  Park's  letter,  however,  confirming,  as  it  does,  the  opinion  I  formed  a  his  place  last  year, 
emboldens  me  to  say  my  say  in  the  matter.  -The  chief  objection  to  the  common  hot-water,  and 
also  to  steam  apparatus,  I  take  to  be,  an  insufficient  range  in  the  amount  of  heat  that  can  be 
evdved.  This,  I  think,  is  overcome  by  a  high-pressure  hot- water  apparatus,  as  per  sketch.  This 
can  be  kept  in  action  with  the  water  only  blood  warm,  and  in  a  few  minutes  can  be  run  up  to, 
and  maintained  at,  any  required  point,  up  to  say  a  hundred  pounds  pressure,  by  simply  weighting 
the  valves,  vod  firing  vp.  And,  by  the  way,  I  think  "  economy  in  fViel"  is  too  much  harped  upon  I 
you  oan  not  get  somethmg  out  of  nothing.    If  you  want  heat  you  must  bum  fuel ;  and  Mr.  Park, 


^ 


instead  of  growling  at  his  Hiniace  for  using  up  so  much  coal,  should  thank  his  stars  that  it  had 
the  capacity  to  do  it 


Scale  oB«  inch  to  th«  foot 
a  BogQiatliif  Talva.  Water  spaee  U  iaeh. 

(Feedtwk.  CtrcitUQiic  pipeik  U  to  fii  inoh, 

e  Check  valve  on  feed  pipe.  Supply  and  oyerflow  pipea,  i  inoh. 

Fnnaoe  of  I  tncb  iron. 

BbOOBXiTV. 
[This  is  another  "Brooklyn,"  distinct  from  the  other.  We  should  like  you  to  have  said 
something  about  the  probability  of  "blowing  up"  with  a  high-pressure  boiler;  the  amount  of 
danger  in  the  one  you  piopoee;  how  to  avoid  it»  eta  Will  you  not  do  so,  and  go  a  little  more 
into  detail  with  regard  to  the  capacity  of  your  boiler,  etc.  ?  People  do  grumble  about  burning  coal ; 
sometimes  unjustly,  but  oftentimes  with  good  reason.  What  we  want,  is  something  in  the  way 
of  heat  for  what  we  do  bum. — ^Ed.] 


^h>n'OB^d  TABLE. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  December  14^  1860. 
I      Hr.  PKimR  B.  MsiD. — Dtair  Sir^ — ^I  underatand  that  jou  are  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Society 
J  of  Katnral  Hiatory  of  Russia,  and  that  their  diploma  was  conferred  upon  you  for  the  distinction 
I  that  700  have  gained  by  your  knowledge  of  vegetable  physiology,  and  especially  for  that  branch 
■  of  it  which  pertains  to  the  propagation  of  plants. 

I  As  this  is  now  a  subject  of  particular  practical  interest,  I  have  been  hoping  to  see  the  valuable 
j  information  that  you  possess,  together  with  an  account  of  your  experiments,  placed  before  the 
I  puUic. 

For  my  own  immediate  advantage  I  venture  to  ask  a  few  questions,  which,  for  the  general 
I  benefit,  I  hope  you  may  find  it  consistent  with  your  convenience  to  answer  through  the  medium 
of  your  very  valuaUe  journal. 

Are  trees  which  come  from  the  nursery  with  a  few  large,  long  roots,  better  than  those  with 
many  fibrous  roots?    And  if  the  long  roots  are  better,  should  they  be  preserved  and  planted  with 
their  entire  length?    I  have  in  mind  particularly  pear  trees;  and  oonoeming  pear  and  apple 
stodcs,  I  would  ask  the  same  question,  shall  they  be  cut  back  severely  to  induce  the  formation  of 
fibrous  roots? 
Are  our  hardy  native  vines,  Delaware,  etc,  made  tender  by  propagation  under  glass  ? 
Are  vines,  well  grown  in  pots,  one  season,  from  single  eyes,  better  or  worse  than  those  grows 
j  in  open  air? 

Is  there  anj  special  advantage  in  planting  vines  two  or  three  years  old,  over  vines  of  one  year's 
vigorous  and  healthy  growth? 

Are  the  "best  layers"  the  hest  planta  for  special  purposes;  for  instance,  the  immediate  pro- 
dnction  of  fruit,  and  hardy  wood  for  propagating  purposes? 

Are  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  wood  of  vines  indicative  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
roots,  and  vice  versa? 

Pertiape  I  have  asked  too  many  questions,  but  &r  less  than  I  wish  to  have  your  experience 
upon;  and  doubtless  many  inquirers  will  be  benefited  with  me  by  your  answers. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

«  Geo.  H.  Goodwin. 

[The  above  is  one  of  the  two  or  three  articles  saved  from  the  fire,  and  we  therefore  regard  it 
with  pectiliar  favor.    It  is  true  that  we  have  the  diploma,  (in  the  most  uncouth  Slavonic  char- 
acters ;)  but,  as  we  have  never  shown  it  except  to  a  few  friends,  we  do  not  know  how  it  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  an  entire  stranger,  as  you  have  been  up  to  the  time  of  writing  this  letter. 
The  results  of  our  investigations  and  experiments  we  shall  publish  when  we  shall  have  more  ftilly 
completed  them.    In  the  mean  time,  we  shall  endeavor  to  answer  your  questions  as  explicitiy  as 
they  are  put 
I^ves  with  a  "few  large,  long  roots,"  are  not  only  not  "better  than  those  with  many  fibrous 
i  roots,"  but  they  are  those  that  are  to  be  avoided,  except  as  a  dernier  resort    When  you  do  get 
'  such,  shorten  them  in,  to  induce  the  formation  of  secondary  or  fibrous  roots;  coiling  the  root  will 
often  produce  the  same  resulta    Prune  the  head  of  the  tree  at  the  same  time.    This  will  apply  to 
all  your  trees. 
j      Hardy  native  vines  are  tict  made  tender  by  being  propagated  under  glass  under  proper  con- 
I  ditiomi;  on  the  contrary,  the  wood  of  such  vines,  when  properly  grown  by  an  intelligent 
I  propagator,  is  firmer  and  better  ripened  than  in  most  vines  grown  in  the  open  air.    They  are, 

conaeqoentiy,  in  better  condition  for  planting. 
I      A  vine  grown  one  season  in  a  pot,  from  a  single  eye,  is,  in  our  estimation,  the  perfection  of  a 
I  young  vine;  and  it  is  better  grown  under  glass  than  in  the  open  air,  because  of  the  better  condition 

oftherootsw 
I      There  is  no  spedal  advantage  in  planting  vines  two  or  three  yean  old ;  some  think  they  will 


sditor's  tabls^ 


get  more  wood  from  old  vtnes  to  propagate  from ;  but  we  think  there  is  a  fallacy  here.  Briefly, 
we  prefer  vigorous  young  yinea,  one  and  two  yean  old,  wdl  fiimiahed  with  BecaodaTy  roota.  We 
would  choose  such  a  vine,  one  year  old,  in  preference  to  one  three  or  more  years  old. 

For  the  *' immediate  production  of  fruit,"  and  "hardy  wood  to  propagate  from,"  a  good  layer  is 
a  good  thing;  but  a  bad  layer  is  a  bad  thing  for  these  or  any  other  purposes.  A  good 
layer  is  one  well  furnished  with  seocmdary  roots  all  along  and  dose  up  to  the  wood :  one  not  pos- 
sessing these  conditions  we  advise  you  to  avoid  at  any  price. 

The  quantity  and  quality  of  the  wood  are  indicative  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  roots.  A 
firm,  short-jointed,  well-ripened  cane,  indicates  an  abundanoe  <^  healthy  secondary  roots.  We 
have  a  greater  control  over  the  roots  of  a  plant  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  this  fiict  ought 
to  influence  our  practice  more  than  is  usually  the  case. 

We  hope  these  replies  will  be  in  some  measure  sati^actoiy  to  you.  They  are  neoeaearily 
brief)  but  you  can  rely  upon  them  in  buying  and  planting  your  trees  and  vines. — Ed.] 


Galmdale,  December  22,  1860. 

Mr.  p.  B.  Mead, — Tours  of  20th  is  a  real  stunner.  So  the  consuming  clement  (fire)  don't  even 
spare  the  Hobticultuhist.  Why  don't  it  spend  its  fury  upon  the  useless  trash  in  the  literary  line, 
and  leave  such  noble  works  as  tlie  Horticulturist  alone?  But  as  it  is  done,  the  next  best 
thing  is  to  be  up  and  doing  again.  Since  my  humble  attempt  at  lending  a  hand  has  shared 
along  with  tlie  wreck,  I  will  repeat  it.  The  simplicity  of  taking  impressions  of  apples  or  pears 
will  be  apparent  to  any  one  when  they  once  try  the  experiment  I  herewith  send,  and  even  though 
it  be  not  new  to  many,  it  may  be  new  to  some. 

Cut  the  fruit  lengthwise  exactly  through  the  middle,  halving  the  stem,  and  also  equally  dividing 
the  blossom  end.  Now  you  have  your  plate.  Rub  ink  over  the  half)  and  clap  it  upon  your 
paper,  which  should  lay  on  an  even  surface.  Press  moderately  on  the  apple,  and  with  a  knife 
blade  see  that  the  stem  be  pressed  down ;  also  the  little  points  of  the  blossom  end.  Any  one 
accustomed  to  coloring  could  make  a  very  neat  thing  of  it.  I  have  an  album  of  these  kind  of  im- 
pressions, under  each  of  which  is  written  the  date  of  ripening ;  the  name  of  the  variety ;  of  the 
person  of  whom  I  got  the  fruit,  as  well  as  his  place  of  residence;  which  is  often  of  value  when  I 
desire  to  get  scions,  in  case  it  be  a  variety  ripening  out  of  the  budding  or  g^raiUng  season.  Here- 
with I  send  you  a  few  impressions,  taken  to  show  you  how  it  looks;  from  which  yon  can  .best 
judge  whether  it  is  worth  a  notice  or  not. 

P.  S. — A  pear  should  not  be  too  ripe,  or  it  will  not  bear  sufficient  pressure  to  print  well 

Yours  truly,  8.  M. 

[Thank  you  for  your  ready  response,  and  your  sympathy.  Fire,  in  this  world  at  least,  seems 
to  make  no  distinction  between  the  good  and  the  bad.  We  are  "  going  ahead"  again,  however. 
The  impressions  sent  are  nicely  done,  and  the  process  is  one  which  will  be  useful  to  many  of  our 
readers ;  it  is  better  than  a  mere  outline.  We  would  suggest  the  use  of  printer's  ink  instead  of 
writing  ink,  with  the  paper  slightly  moistened ;  or  India  ink — both  of  which,  we  think,  would 
spread  better  on  the  fruit.  We  had  intended  to  give  one  of  the  impressions  sent,  but  it  is  too 
late  now. — ^Ed.] 

Our  Printrr. — ^We  learn,  just  as  this  sheet  is  going  on  the  press,  that  our  old  printer,  Mr. 
Jenkins,  has  taken  rooms  at  No.  20  North  William  Street,  where  he  will  be  glad  to  see  his  old 
friends.    We  hope  none  of  these  will  forget  him,  and  that  he  may  find  scores  of  new  ones. 


JANUARY,   1861. 
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Ths  Pcbushkrs  will  spare  no  paina  or  expense  hi  making  a  paper  every  way  roliaUa 
and  truthful,  and  that  shall  be  a  tme  index  of  Wetkm  AfriaMiKral  AikraiB  an  assistant  on 
the  Farm,  in  the  Orchard,  and  a  welcome  Companion  at  the  Fireside  of  Kaslem  and  Western 
Homes. 

1TBRK3  REDUCED  TO  CLUBS,  "f* 

One  copy,  one  year, .%$pr(H) 

Biz  copies,  one  year,  and  one  to  getter  up  of  Club,. 9  00 

Twelve  copies,  one  year,  and  one  to  getter  up  <^  Club,  .  .  .  •  •  .16  00 
Twenty  copies,  one  year,  and  one  to  getter  up  of  Club, 25  00 

Papers  may  be  sent  to  different  offices,  if  desired,  in  making  up  duba. 

The  postage  on  the  Farmer  within  Illinois  is  only  13  cents  per  year— out  of  the  state,  26 
cents. 

All  Yearly  Gubs  made  up  previous  to  New  Year's,  will  receive  the  paper  until  January, 
1862 — thus  giving  such  person  extra  time  gratia. 

Samples  free  to  all  on  applies  ion. 

d^  AH  friends  of  Rural  Improvement  are  cordially  invited  to  assist  in  circulating  the 
PARMER.  AdJresa  EMERY  &  CO., 

Hoy.  St.  CHICAGO,  Dla. 


Smmrau  §M  SouraaL 


The  Third  Tal«me  csatHMncci  Janoary  ltf»  1S61. 


Devoted  especially  to  matters  relating  to  Domestic  Animals.    The  largest 
and  cheapest  paper  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 
Published  monthly,  at  No.  25  Park  Row,  New  York.! 

PRICE  Sl.OO  PER  TEAR  III  ADVANCE.   SPECIMEN  COPIES  GRATIS. 

D.  C.  LINSLEY,  Ecitor  and  Proprietor. 

OTIS  F.  R.  WAITE,  A^sodate  Editor. 

Papers  giving  the '  above  advertisement  three  insertions,  and  sending  a 

marked  copy  to  A.  G.  Hatch,  Windsor,  Vt.,  will  receive  a  copy  of  the  paper 

one  year  free. 

,^  A.Q.  HATOn,  General  Agent. 
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PBaGBA]fI]«IE    FOR    TH£    Y£AB    1S61. 


HEWTTFE!  lEW  COSTBIBirTORSI! 
NSW    AHB    MAGKXFXCSNT    PRlMXTTMSf^t 

AND  THOUS^tDS  OF  NEW  STTBSCBIBERS ! ! ! 

■^•♦■» 


AiimnCAi   iU^AL9ST» 

A  JOURNAt  FOR  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 

rnbltolied  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  by  v 

J.  R.  DODGE. 

■#•  »•» 

The  active,  pnshing,  open-eyed  and  wide-awake  young  husband  and  husband- 
roan  of  the  West,  will  find  here  a  weekly  supply  of  reading  for  his-  family^ 
pungent,  crisp,  and  racy,  and  at  the  same  time  more  eminently  practical  and 
varied  than  that  of  any  journal  now  before  the  public.  The  parlor,  kitchen, 
nursery,  garden,  orchard,  field,  mine,  laboratory,  shop,  factory  and  counting- 
room,  'win  all  be  explored  by  many  men  and  women  with  eyes  and  ears  dpea 
and  tongues  in  their  heads. 

USUAL   TJIRMS: 
One  Copv,         ••-••••$9 
Ten  Copies,  •  •  -  •  -  •  ••!& 

Twenty  CopieB, #94 

Twenty  Copies  to  one  address,     -         «         .         •     $30 

Great  Special  Offer  for  Ninety  Days. 

Clubs  of  FIVE  COPIES  and  upwards,  at  $2  per  copy,  shall  have  as  a  Prf^ 
minm,  for  each  subscriber,  the 

MP  818  0f  tHl  CIBM  VJillR ! 

(Historical,  pp.  435,  price,  $1  25.)     Send  for  specimens,  with  full  particulaM, 
inducements  to  Agents,  etc. 


^i  »>•» 


AGEISTTS  WANTED 

To  canvass  for  that  valuable  local  History  of  the  Indians  of  the  West,  THK  RED  MBN  QP 
THR  OHIO  VALLEY,  the  only  distinctive  work  in  exiatenee  giving  a  oondenaed  Histoiyef  tfte 
Kentucky  and  Ohio  Indian  Wars. 

It  ia  sold  only  by  sabacription,  or  furnished  as  above  with  the  Ruralist,  and  no  one  is  antlif^ 
ixed  to  sell  at  less  than  the  published  price  under  any  circumstances. 

Induoementi  to  Agents  very  handsome,  as  it  is  a  desideratum  in  every  Western  house  tmA 
,  cabint  and  more  interesting  and  exdting  than  a  novel  to  the  general  reader. 

RED  HEK  is  a  work  of  435  pages,  beautifully  illustrated,  and  finely  printed  and  bound,  a  con* 
denaed  and  connected  History  (the  only  one  ever  written)  of  the  Indian  occupation  of  the  Oteel 
West,  from  1S50  to  1795,  embracing  the  thrilling  adventures  of 
COL  JAMR8  SMITH,  DANIEL  BOONK  SIMON  KENTON. 

CAPTAIN  BENHAM.  GEO.  ROGERS  CLARK,  ADAM  POE, 

LEWIS  WETZEL,  COL.  CRKSAP,  CAPT.  CRAWFORD, 

PONTIAO,  ^  .  LOGAN,  CORNSTALK, 

TONTILEAUGO.  SmON  GIRTT,  BOOKINGELAS^ 

.Wmrfi  BYBS^  LITTLE  TURTLE,  TECUMSBH, 

and  hosts  of  other  Red  and  White  Braves,  whose  history  should  be  found  in  every  iami^.    ^6 
pp.»I25. 

ADDRESS  X  R.  DODGE, 
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3000  Strong  Delaware  Layers. 

'  llie  subscriber  is  prepared  to  famish  genaine  Delaware  Layers,  at  the  fbUowiaglovprioet: 

Plants  with  from  8  to  10  feet  of  short-jointed,  well-ripened  wood,  at  $3  00  apieoe. 
Plants  with  from  6  to  8  Ibet  of  phortgotnted,  wea*npcncd  wood^  at  ^  00  apieoe. 
Plants  witli  from  3  to  6  Ibet  of  short-jointed,  wcll-ripene^  wood,  at  $1  00  apieoe. 

^  ^  ]H>eral  disoouot  to  KorBerymen.     . 

Post  Ofioe  Addressi 

*«w  IIEWB0R6,  OSANCE  CO^  H.  T. 


Propagated  ty  us  for  Dr.  Edward  Taylor,  from  the  wood  of  bearing  vines. 
A  good  Slock  for  sale  at  $3.00  per  vine,  by 

C.  P.  BISSELt  &  SALTER, 

East  AT«nae,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

W.  K.  BERGHOLZ, 
Arekitect    and    Landscape    (Sardener, 

BrRUHGTOll,   TT. 

FIutB  made  for  Country  Seats,  Public  and  Private  Parks, 
Cemeteries,  etc.;  Ornamental  Pleasure  Grounds 
laid  out,  and  Work  %zecuted  by 
/.  Contract,  if  desired. 

DM.8t. 


Having  received  titiineroua  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  country  in  regard  to 
,  ttia  new  and  valuable  Orapc,  I  take  this  method  of  answering  all. 

The  vines  are  now  ready  for  delivery,  one  year  old  plants,  $3  each.    All 

orders  sent  to  Db.  Edward  Taylor,  Covedale  Nurseries,  or  myself,  Cleve- 

t  kuid,  Ohio,  inclosing  cash,  w^ill  be  promptly  attended  to.    In  reply  to  tboso 

asldi^g  of  its  quality,  I  give  below  the  opinion  of  a  few  leading  borticulturists. 

C.  H.  ROBmSON. 

As  good  as  tbe  White  Chasselas. — MaKsball  P.  Wilder. 
The  best  gfape  yet  introduced  for  this  locality.—  Dr.  J.  P.  Eirtlavd. 
Of  some  seventy  native  varieties  wo  have  tasted  this  season,  this  is  decidocDy 
<  'tfie  best. — ^Thos.  Mesban,  Oar.  Monthly. 

The  best  white  6ra{>e  yet  introduced. — Bissbll  &  Salter,  Rochester. 
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'IICEUIM"  m  lOTTO— "PIOfilEH  iNB  OPiaTElSKr  ITS  OBJECTS. 


MO  OKIE'S 

EFEAL    NEW-YOEKBE, 

*  THfc  MOST  COllPtETB  AMD  POPULitK  WEERLT 

•  lemCUiTURAL,  HOlkTlCOLTURJlL,  AND  l^AIILY  NEWSPAPER. 


THE  TWELFTH  VOLUME,  FOR  1661, 
of  this  Standard  and  Unrivalled  AgimctItural,  Horticultural,  Ln^EBABT, 
and  F^Muv  Nsw^papkb,  coiumenciiig  with  Januam  will  be  Matkbiallt 
Enlarged  and  otherwise  improved*  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  is  bo 
wiflJ  known  as  the  Best^  Cheapest^  and  Largest  Circulated  Journal  ofits^lmas 
—the  acknowledged  Champion  of  thb  American  Rural  Press,  excolling  ^1 
(tontemporaries  in  Yanety  and  valae  of  Contentis,  and  equalling  any  in  Zekl, 
Ability,  Usefulness,  and  UeliaMlity — ^that  it  is  deemed  uimeeessary  to  accom- 
pany the  aitnotincement  of  a  New  and  Enlarged  Volume  with  extended 
pledges  or  protestations.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Twelfth  Volume  Svill  at 
least  eqaal  either  of  its  predecessors  in  Contents,  Style,  and  Appearance — 
for  we  have  redolved  to  manileftt  Imprihrement  in  all  JDepf^ments,  thus  ren- 
dering the  paper  worthy  a  Large  Increase  upon  the  Immense  Circulation  it 
has  attained  tliroughout  the  American  Union  and  adjacent  British  PreTinces. 
The  Rural  embraces  Depaitmenta  devotepl  to 

aOBICVLTUBE,  BITSAL  AHGHITBOfUBS,  XDUCATIOW,  j 

JEtOBTICULTina.  CHOICE  XXSCELLAHT,  ABTi  ABD  flCXEVCBS^ 

D0JIB8IIC  BCOVOMTt  SABBATH  MUSINGS.  OBNSBAL  MBWS, 

LADisy  mAmm,  BBAonie  for  the  TOimo.      mabxbi  RSPOEn.  ^ 

tudoding  Vomenms  lUottratloafl,  Xiiat,  Sksiehei,  Xatio,  Poetry,  SnigoiMi  sad  Beboatt,  Ac, 


OPINIONS  OF  PROMINENT  JOURNALS.   » 

Mr.  Moobb  ought  to  make  a  fnrtnne  out  <£  Mt 
>iiiriml.  iid  w(«  triirt  lie  w  II.  tor  h^  is  helpings  16  makt 
thefortune  of  the  country.  -  OMo  Slateaman. 

w«  w  nder  not  Mt  ihe  1{0N«L*i  fcn-at  taeeiraa;  II 
ilchly  i»«.  lu  it— Gospel  fian., Me.  >  i 

•||io  KoRA I.  U ihtf  brst  Ftirni  ttnti  PfreMide  Jmmttd im 
America^  ixnA  hm  Justly  m  nfd  all  lla  dm-ottpd  isdKor 
ciumi*  for  It.— CAioi^o  Daily  Dtmocra/, 

Tl>«  UoftAL  lakM  the  higlleal  ratik  na  an  Aciicnl- 
tnml  and  Family  Nea'tparier,  imd  it  wiilv-ftpiTad  la 
iia  Inflouuoo  tbrouyhoui  ihe  Vu\oa.-~Mitaouri  ^• 
quirer.  , 

Without  exception,  the  best  AirrtcuUnral  and  Fnn« 
ily  N«wtpni«r«  Ma  Uooaa  liteiy  receive*!  a  $1000 
tlraft  ri»r  oaa  club  of  n«w  ^abscrlhvn  I— Minneedtm 
Statesman.  ' 

Tha  Hdhal  Is  tlio  best  Atrrfeiiltural,  fTorticnlta/kl, 
ancT  Km  roily  paper  piiitlUhed  on  the  eontluttnt— ica- 
eordtr,  Neteeastle,  C.  W, 


M*m  BeaAL  la  full  of  variety,  orlvlnal  and  roleot. 

Ko  |Mper  on  oor  rxchamee  lli»t  ctuie*  so  n«*iir  our  Idea* 
•T  pprfteUoD.  fbr  a  neenlar  £*ml)y  p.«per.  1 1  roaintalna 
a  bitfh  niiirai  atatxIard.—^Virir   Yorit  (Server. 

M'itta«*a  BoaAL  la  t:ie  6e«f  Fanser'n  Pai^r  pnMl-h«'U 
h  Uie  Uiikm.  This  Is  a  broad  asst* riluii.  but  we  make 
It  knovrioxly.—  Virfiuia  Star. 

The  rrH|tiency  «>J(h  whioli  w«>  publish  extracts  from 
(hcHcaALsho  s  ntir  ovii  opprKslutlon  of  Ic  Lieut 
Ininry,  |*rof.  Derry,  and  other  eminent  writers  arf 
MVQlar  oontribUtOTf  to  Its  p:igea.— Aine  York  Evening 

The  HvaAL  la  not  only  a  fiiTorfte  In  the  mrat  dUtrfof  a, 
bet  de»«rTedty  pi'pul-.ir  In  clilee.  No  n«*W8pa|or  in 
IbU or  any  o  her  eointry  hai*  t-roe  ran  a  moro pro»pef' 

The  KoBAL  toi  a  i-«ry  ▼  diiable  jpap^,  emitiencly  prao- 
fleal  in  It4  ehani^ivr,  and  pure  in  Its  tone.  l>eiH*rves 
lod  UaehteTlng  abundant  sneoeas.— Afei*  York  Times. 


FORM,  STYLE,  AND  TERMS: 
The  Rural  !f  eir-¥orker  is  published  in  Quarto  Form,  each  No.  comprising  Eight 

DotTBLB  QOABTO  Paobs,  [fofty  oolttmoa],  printed  in  Superior  Style.    An  Index,  Tltle-pigf,  Aa, 

l^ven  at  ^  doae  of  each  Vohime. 
TerBi9  la  Advanc^.e:  $Jayear;  Three  Copies  $5 ;  Six  for  $10;  Ten  for  $15;  Fifletn 

for  $tl ;  Twenty  for  $25,  and  any  greater  number  at  same  rate— only  $1  25  per  copy.    Cl«b 

pap;r.*  sent  t^  diffjrent  post  o'B;33,  if  desired.     As  wo  prepay  American  postage,  $1  37^  is  (he 

Wwoat  Club  rate  to  Cutada,  dnd  $2  50  to  Europe. 
CV  JNow  if  ike  Ufiu  (9  Subteribe  and  form  ClhJ)9.    The  most  liberal  induoements  to  Oltib 

Agents— the  best  yet  offered.    Specimen  Numbara,  Show-bills,  Inducements,  Ac.,  sent  free  to  oA 

Addrwa,         J).  D.  T.  MOORE,  Rocliester,  N.  T^. 


bt  8BfCB  fMfB  «r  variTaltod  niooMi  atteDdiog  ibe 

"CXJSMOPOLITAN   ART   ASS(XJIATION," 

. .  MMto  tt  a  lioinelioM  world  tbroufbout  every  quarter  of  the  Oountry. 
Under  the  auspices  of  this  popular  Institution,  over  •hrnkmnirei  tkfmmndkamethmrmlauMA  toappreehiU 
%Y  beautiftaV  works  of  art  oq  their  walls,  aaA^dioloa  litantare  on  ihelr  tables,  the  great  b.ae&u  derired  tnm 
%Maininff  a  aohacrihef . 

fittlMoripUoiia  are  now  being  recelred  fai  a  ratio  tinparalMed  w  th  ttiat  of  any  i»«v4ani  fstr 

TERMS   OF   SUBSOBIPTION. 

J^f  penoQ  ceo  become  a  muniber  bjr  subecrfbing  tkne  d-ilUun,  for  which  aum  they  will  Moil?* 
|jlii,..'nH*  Isrse  »o^  siift^rb  steel  P.  graving.  90  x  8S  inch*  s.  entitled,  

"FAJLSTAPP    MllSTfiRlNO    HIS    RECRUITS^ 

Sad.— Oue  ocipv,  one  yuur,  fit  that  elegantly  iUustraldd  mjig^aine, 

<«THE    COSMOPOLITAN    ART    JOURNAL,^' 

Srd.— Foar  admisakins,  during  Uie  sontim,  to 

THE  GALLERY  OP  PAINTINGS,  548  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

iB  additluu  to  the  ubov    bon  fits,  there  will  bo  given  Ui  sulMcrtbert,  ns  grataitous  pcemhiiiuf ,  over 

PIVE    HUNDRED   BCAUTIPCJL    WORKS   OP    ART! 

•OBipriiIng  valuable  palntlDgSf  nuurblue,  parluns,  oaUittes,  Ice,  form  lag  a  tru  y  national  benefit. 

Tm  8mta  Kmnuvtyo,  which  every  Subscriber  will  rcoelve,  entitled, "  FAurrArr  Mcsmuya  his  Rscmrna,** 
li  one  or  tbe  nmtt  boautifiil  and  iNipular  engiavl  g»  ever  issued  la  ihto  country.  It  is  done  en  steel,  In  fine  Ikm 
mdaUmie^UMi  is  printeil  on  heavy  plate  nap  r,  90  by  38  inches,  mslclng a  most  choice  omaHM>nt, suitable  for 
flbe  walM  of  either  the  library ,  parlor  or  nmco.  lu  sut^t  is  the  eelebrutod  scene  of  81r  John  VUstafT  reeetr lag, 
in  Jnstlce  6ballow*s  ollloe,  the  r  crolla  which  hare  been  gathered  for  his  '<  ragged  regiment."  It  could  not  ba 
Amlshed  by  the  trade  f  >r  Ips    ihan  Ave  dollani. 

Ibe  AH  Journal  Is  to  i  well  known  to  the  wbflle  oamlry  to  need  commendation.  It  Is  a  magnificently 
flhialrated  roagnslne  at  Art,  co  taining  KMays,  btorlcs,  Povms,  Gossip,  ftc,  by  the  very  best  writers  in  America. 

The  Kngravhig  is  sent  to  any  part  of  the  country  by  mull,  with  safety,  being  packed  in  a  cgrlinder,  p^iltaft 
frapaid. 

BuhflcripiioQS  will  be  received  until  the<Evenhig  of  the  31st  January,  1861,  at  which  time  the  booki  wHI 
tkmn  and  the  premiums  be  given  In  subecribers. 

No  '«r8»n  Is  n^tricted  to  a  single  suhecrlption.— Tbote  remttUng  $16,  are  enlltM  to  Are  Bemberahipa  and 
lo  one  extra  Rngraving  for  their  trouble. 

Subacrlptlous  from  QUilomia,  the  Oana<hta,  and  aU  Foreign  Obuntrles,  mofi  be  $3.50  Instead  of  |8,  ta  order 
|0  defingr  postage,  etc. 


**  FAiarirr  IIUimcKixo  mn  RscavTm— i'uk  UMMornur^N  Awr  AiauoAnox  boa  iu  us»al  annual  pictore  for  lU 
MMcrlbs^ra  ready.  We  bcliove  it  will  bj  acknowledgoJ  to  be  the  finest  engraving,  both  In  execution  and 
fuldnct,  that  this  popular  Association  has  ever  issiied .  The  subjiwt  Is  the  celebrated  scene  of «  Falstaff  Musteriog 
his  Recruits,*  as  painted  by  th^  emin  nt  nuasjMorf  artist  dchrodter,  whose  inlmiuble  character ixailona  are  of 
world-wile  celebrity.  It  is  Ulcca  Drom  H jnry  IV.,  Act  II  . ,  wh jre  FalstolT vlstu  Shallow's  offle  to  lusiiect  tha 
men  draned  for  his  service.  The  moment  chnseti  Is  when  tbe  *  recniHa'  are  called  In  to  pass  inspection.  l-Vilstal' 
Hands  leaning  up  n  the  counter  of  the  office,  armyetl  in  all  his  notnble  glory  of  crimson,  gold  lace,and  tropplogs 
•rthe  flc'ld  ;  and  such  a  FaleulTt  We  catinot  d.Nibt  tliat  this  mngnificent  engraving  will  greatly  Incrcasa  Iba 
popularity  of  this  aln>afl«  ptipular  institution.  *'->A'eie  Tork  Dajf  Bnok, 

<«  This  AssiKrUttion  Is  literally  an  *  tnttilulifrin,'  rad4atlng  in^o  the  ntmoteat  parts  of  the  North  American  Oontl- 
Mot,  aiid  the  Wtvt  ludl «.  It  was  fountiod  iu  June»  1854,  and  cimrtorod  In  1865,  ani  has  ever  been  iu  a  monl 
pruspomns  cfmdltlon.  It  has  all  the  leading  features  of  the  Art  Unions  of  liurope.  Tbe  siibscriptlon  )  rice  li 
cnly  $8,  which  eiititu  s  the  subacriber  to  the  Amt  Jovkjtal  quarterly,  and  to  an  angravug  worth  four  limes  th* 
amonut."—P&i7ade;;Aia  ^ir<u, 

«  Ha  resultaarf  a  national  benefit. "^JSaifiaiere  Amerie  «. 

<(  f jtCfUnit  institution.**— .%  Z«vi»  Dtm. 

*<  IU  success  is  th(>  Iw'St  evidence  of  Hs  merits."—  BoMwmt  Mxprmt. 

*•  We  are  happy  to  siaU'  that  the  CVjsmo|M>litao  Art  Association  was  never  In  a  more  flonrishtng  condltloa 
fhfefe  H  now  finite  itsolf.  tht>  b  >)^nning  of  this.  Its  seventh  ym-.  It  has  eff^ted  more  toward  the  eaubltshmeol 
of  a  correct  standard  Sor  Art,  and  the  diasenitnatkni  of  its  lestbetio  principles.  In  the  cnltlvatlon  of  a  love  of  Um 
true,  the  iM-autiful,  and  i\w  good,  than  any  institution  hi  this  country,  and  we  bid  It  God-apeed  on  lis  errand  of 
I  Ighl.  ''"^Spirit  tf  the  T(mm. 

For  liirtbpr  pHrticiilare  uend  for  a  copy  of  the  elegrnntly  illiwtntted  Art  JowrmU,  pro, 
noanced  tfut  handtomea  matfoitfie  in  Amtnccu  It  contains  Uatalogue  of  Premiums,  anp 
nuinerous  mipeib  engravings.  Regular  price,  fifty  cents  per  number.  Specimen  copies 
however,  will  lie  rent  to  those  wishing  to  subscribe,  on  receipt  of  eighteen  cents,  ia  Btaa^pt 
or  coin.    Addxess. 

O.  L.  DERBY,  Actuary  C.  A.  A., 

646  BROADWAY,  KEW  TOBK. 
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THE  NATIONAJ,  FAMILT  MAGAZINE, 

AND  LADIES*  JOUKN AL 

OF  LTTEBATURE,  RELIGION.  FASHION,  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

FOR  1H61. 

THIRD  VOLUME ! !    CONTINUED  SUCCESS !  1 ! 

Tbd  Magazine, great^  enlarffed,  improved  and  altered  comnenced  its  Third  Yolamei 
•  JaonuT  Ist  1 861,  under  new  ana  competent  audioes.  Its  editorial  management  will  be 
is  the  n  nds  of 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  DOUGLASS  ROBmSON^ 

Assisted  by  an  able  and  efficient  corps  of  writers,  who  will  spare  no  pains  to  make  it 
veD  worth  the  patronage  of  the  public. 

Each  number  wiR  contain  48  super^royal  octovo  pages,  filled  with  a  lai^ge  and  interoot- . 
;  log  ▼ariej^  of  ^-aluable  reading  matter,  equal  to  a  common  octavo  book  of  ei^bt  hundred 
pages.    Tho  conte  ts  of  the  mas^azine  will  comprise  Moral,  Religious,  and  Didactic  artl- 
^ks ;  Tales ;  Sketches ;  Avecdotee ;  poetry ;  wit  and  Humor ;  Natural  History ;  the , 
Alts  and  Sciences ;  Hvgiene ;  Tiews  of  Human  life ;   Lades'  Work-table  of  Needle-' 
w  rk.  Crochet  work,  Embroidei^,  &c.;  Domestic  Hints  and  Recipes ;  Family  Pastime  of 
Enigmas,  Chi  r  de«.  Puzzles,  Arithmetical,  Al|^bnHC,  and  Geometric  Problems,  &c.;  the  ^ 
Latest  Fashions ,  Mont  Jy  Sumaiary ;  Editond  Articles,  &c.,  &c,,  each  occupying  an  ap- ' 
propriate  department. 

TERMS— INVARIABLY  IK  ADVANCE. 

One  Copy,  one  year, $1 ,00 

Five  Copies,    "         o  one  address, 4,00 

Ten  Copies,     "   ,       ••  "      6.00 

All  copies  over  ten  at  the  same  rate. 

Postage  in  New  York  State,  three  cents  per  annum.  To  any  other  part  of  the  Uqi- 
ted  States,  six  cents  per  annum,  payable  at  the  office  where  received. 

Specimens  sent  on  receipt  of  six  cents  .n  U.  S.  postage  stamps  or  money. 
•     No  paper  sent  until  paid  for,  and  every  paper  stopped  when  the  time  for  which  it  has 
been  iiaid  for  expires,  unless  tlie  subscription  is  renewed. 

Twelve  cents  extra  is  charged  for  delivery  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Jersey  City. 
Sinsde  copies  ten  cents  to  be  had  at  the  office  or  of  the  News  dealer*. 
Exchanges  must  all  be  atldressed  to  "  National  Family  Maoazinb,  New  York. 
Pensnns  sendins  remittencies  in  postage  stamps  wtU  oblige  us  by  sending  penny  in- 
stead of  three  cent  stamps. 

AOENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE. 

Parties  in  our  employ  are  making  from  $1  to  85  per  day.  Suitable  persons,  either 
■ale  or  female,  can  obtain  a  handsome  remuneration  in  our  employ.  Applications  for 
jgencies  must  bo  accompanied  by  a  responsible  reference.  Persons  residing  in  the  New 
Suf^inodi  Statea  mas  apply  to  "  S.  HA  WES,  12  TiOm^nt^treet,  Bostoa,  Mass."  Appli- 
^eatioiis  fcoin  olher  purts  of  the  coautry  must  be  made  to 

If  ATIOMAIi  PAJULY  HAGiiZIBrB,  139  Gi»a(h-tt.,  BT.  Y. 

TO  EDITORS, 

Editors  inserting  the  following  with  this  notice  attaciied  and  sending  us  a  maiiced 
«opy«  will  receive  two  copies  one  year  for  every  such  insertion.      Copfes  forwarded  to  any  ^ 
address  desired.  * 

n  TO  $9  PER  DAY  made  by  suitable  persons  in  obtaining  snbscribers  lo  the  **  Na-  , 
nosAL  Family  Maoazixe."    For  partieuhuv  enclose  six  cents  m  postage  stamps  and  ad- 
dress 

NATIONAL  FAMILY  MAGAaLNB, 

135  Grand-street,  N.  Y.* 

WA^^END  FOR  A  SPECIMEN  COPY  AND  SEE  OUR  PREMIUM  U8T. 
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iEW  mmEMhS.  -9iSL 


^^^r^^ 

The  following  Seedling  Verbena^i  raised  by  the  snbeeriber,  ane  confidently  of« 
fered  to  tbo  notice  of  th€  Trade  and  Amateura,  aa  a  great  improvenient  on  th« 
best  imported  varieties.  In  their  brilliancy  of  color,  largo  size  of  truss,  prominent 
centres  and  eyes,  they  cannot  bo  surpassed.  Their  chief  merit  however,  consista 
in  their  remarkably  vigorous  habit  of  growth,  and  profuse  blooming  qualities,  fully 
maintained  during  the  excessive  heat  and  drought  of  last  Summer,  which,  it  la 
well  known,  the  leading  foreign  varieties,  such  as  tl»e  "  Lady  Palmcriton,^'  ^Levia- 
tbMi,"  ^'  Jean  Bard/'  '^  Celestial/'  &c.,  could  not  withstand.  Cutting  plants,  set 
ont  during  the  heat  and  dronght  of  August,  still  mitaioed  a  remarkable  growth 
attd  profusion  of  bloom,  the  admiration  of  all  who  visited  my  Nursery,  or  the  F^r 
grounds  in  September  last,  where  they  received  the  highest  award. 

^g^  Strong,  well-rooted  plants,  will  be  rcsdj  to  send  out  by  the  first  of  February  next 

Ko.  ».  SOUVKNIR  GKO.  a  THORBURN. 
Peep  glossy  pnce,  wkfa  a  distinct  equara 
white  eye ;  excellent  habit ;  a  novel  ami 
beautiful  flower. 

10.  RICHD.  FETTRRS.  Clear  purple;  whit» 
eye ;  profuse  bloomer. 

11.  CoL.  MESSCHERT.  Dark  red,  with 


No.  1.  LOUISA.  lilac,  shsded  with  criiafieQ } 
Tery  large  white  eye ;  fine  vigorous  habit. 

2.  Mrs.  HADKRMANK.  Rosy  scarlet; 
large  white  eye,  and  very  largo  truss ; 
pnSiiae  )>)pQroer. 

3.  Mr&MAYRAKT.  Deep  claret;  find  white 
eya 

4.  GARIBALDI.  Salmon  red;  very  brge 
truss,  \ritb  large  white  eye ;  a  new  shdde 
of  red. 

5.  Mb&  K.  IKORBSOLL.    Bark    Indige 
.    blue ;  white  eye,  large  truss,  and  extra 

vigorous  habit 
•    6.  MAUYK.  Purplish  lilac;    lemon  eye; 
strong  hnbit  and  free  bloomer. 

7.  SOLFBRINO.  Rosy  oarmine;  lemon 
eye ;  very  beautiful  A  model  in  its  form 
of  truss,  habit,  aii4  blooming  qualities. 

8.  VIYID.  Brilliant  scarlet:  clear  white 
eye;  large  truss;  exceedingly  brilliant 
and  distinct 


nearly  black  ring  around  a  light  centre; 
extra  fine 

12.  MAGENTA.  Dark  violet  crimson;  white 
eye;  a  q>]endid  £ree  habit  and  profuaa 
bkiomer. 

13.  PRE8IDRVT.  Rosy  orimseo ;  l«i«e  pur- 
ple oeutre ;  fine. 

Price  50  cents  each,  or  tho  CoUcction  of  thir- 
teen for $3  OOl 

An  an  indu^.e7nent  to  parlies  making  vp  chihi,  i^ 

s(«e  freight  diotrgtis,  J  will  /mvard,  cari^vtt^ 

padced  tit  exclude  frost: 

Two  GoUeetions  Ibr         -       ^       $  S  00 

Five        "  *'  .       •         10  Oft 


New  Striped  Seedling  Petunias. 

§IlVO£iE  Fli01irER$«~Froe  bloomers,  vigorous  habit,  and  brilliant  cok>rs. 


S10B6ST-ME-N0T.    Amaranth   rose,    striped 

with  white ;  very  large. 
STANDARD.  Light  violet  crimson,  striped  with 

Ulsa 
GEM,  Deep  violet  rose ;  white  striped. 


UK  ION.  BriUa^it    crimson,    profusely   flaked 

and  striped  with  white. 
CONQUEROR.    Amaranth,  vehied  with  dalk 

purple;  fine. 
NOT KLTY.  Bluish  Klae,  veined  with  whit% 


PRICE  FOR  THE  SIX  TARIEtlES,  $1  50. 

A  9SW  LIST  OF  ROSES,  BIDDIBfi  PllRTS,  Ac,  WILL  BI  PUBLISHED  III  FEBRUARL 

HEURY   A.   DREER, 
SXXBSMAH  AND  FLORIST, 

897  C^MtBBt  street,  Phlladelpbla,  F«. 
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A  SPUEJXBID  KOVELTT. 


DOUBLE   ZINNIA 


) 


ZIHNIA  ELEGANS,  tAR.  FLORE  PLENO. 


The  subscriber  is  happy  to  inform  hb  patrons  that  he  has  jast  received  a 
fnpply  of  this  new  and-  desirable  Annual,  direct  from  Messrs.  Yilmorin  &  Co., 
of  Paris,  which  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Lindley  in  the  London  Gardener's 
Chronicle:  * 

"  A  box  from  Paris  reached  us  the  other  day,  filled  with  what  at  first  sight  appeared  to.l>04f 
oew  r»ce  of  Double  Dahlias*  Upon  being  anpaoked,  however,  the  box  displayed  a  c<^edfeb»of 
Doable  Zinoias  of  the  most  beautiful  form  and  color.  Foar-aod-tweuty  flowar-heads  were  there^ 
the  g^rcater  part  as  completely  double  as  the  best  Pompone  Chrysanthemums ;  mostly  3  inches 
in  diameter,  some  2|  inches,  a  few  but  2  inches.  Purple,  deep  rose,  light  rose,  rose  striped,  rst^* 
orango  red,  orange,  buff,  and  various  shades  of  these  colors,  formed  a  bouquet  of  singular  beaaty. 
They  displayed  a  brilliancy  which  none  of  our  autumn  flowers  can  equal." 

PAC3KETS  OONTAININO  20  SEEDS,  50  CENTS  EAOH:/ 

Sent  postpaid  to  all  parts  of  the  countrjr.  *    \ 

Address  B.  K  BUSS,  Springfield,  Mass. 


S££DS,   SJB£DS,    SSSBS^. 

Oarden^Tegretable,  Orass,  and  Floirer  Seedf^ 

Of  every  desirable  variety. 

PRICED  CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE  BY  POST,  ON  APPLICATION. 

V(k  l.^-rDeacriptive  List  of  Flower  Seeds,  Horticuhural  Implement^  eto. 

Ka  2.— Vegetable,  Grass,  Herb,  and  Miscellaneous  Ikeda  ^ 

Na  3. — Trade  or  Dealers'  Priced  List 

ALFRED  BRIDGEMAN, 

Vo.  876  BBOADWA.T»  BB W  YOBK  CITV^ . 


.A 

A  OOaiPEtENT  NURSBRTMaN,  to  taico  obaige  of  9^  new  esliblfsbmciit  located  at  Co- 
lumbia, S.  C  Huat  be  skilled  in  the  propagation  of  Fruit  and  Omanffntal  Trees,  Roses,  Green- 
boose  Plants,  and  bring  the  best  recommendations. 

Apply  to  ,  WIL  SUMMER,  Pomaria,  a  d 
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IMPORTANT    TO    8TOOK    GROWERS. 

THB  THIRD  VOLUME  OF  THE 

Iwiran  |W  SBurnal 

OOMMEKCES  JANUARY  1»,  186L 

^  It  b  devoted  ezolosively  to  matters  relating  to  the  care  and  management  of 
onr  domestic  animals,  and  is  by  far  the  largest,  cheapest,  and  most  widely 
eircnlated  paper  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  No  stock  grower  can  afford  to 
be  without  it, 

'  'ISB^  Thirty-two  large  octaro  pages  handsomely  iQnstrated«  PaUashed 
monthly,  at  25  Park  Row,  NewTork,  at  ^1.00  per  year  hi  advance.    Spboi- 

BOEK  OOriSS  OBATIS. 

D.  C.  LINSLEY,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 
OTIS  F.  R.  WAITE,  Associate  Editor. 

Ifewspapcrs  giving  the  above  advertisement  two  insertions^  and  sending  a 
marked  copy  to  A.  6.  Hatch,  Windsor,  Vt.,  will  receive  a  copy  of  the  paper 
one  year  free. 

junst  A.  G.  HATCH,  General  Agent. 

THE  BEST  PAPERS  FOR  THE  FARMER. 

The  Most  Valuable  Mediums  for  the  Advertiser. 


New  £n£[land  Fanner,  Weekly, 

Is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  widely  known  agricultural  papers  in  the  country,  and  is  d^ 
rigned  to  supply  the  fkrmer  and  his  fkmlly  with  reliable  information  in  regard  to  Agricultare 
tad  Horticulture,  the  latest  news  of  the  day,  market  reports,  &c.,  Ac. 

^        Fubliflhed  ereir  Baturdar.  At  TWO  DOIiIiABA  a  Yaar. 


'X'JbJUBI 

New  England  Farmer,  Monthly, 

El^iqyB  also  a  large  circulation.    It  is  a  magazine  of  48  largo  octavo  pages,  devoted  to  Agri* 
coltoral  and  UorticuliuFsl  8al)jeGts>  handsomely  illuatfated,  and  well  printed  on  fine  paper. 

Fubliahed  on  the  first  of  every  month,  at  ON  IB  DOIiIiAB  a  Year. 

TO  AI>VERTISBIt8  our  pnbUoatiotiB  ofl^r  unusual  advantages,  as  their  ciRCULAnov 
n  KOT  EXOEKDKD  by  that  of  any  similar  publications  in  this  part  of  the  coantry,  and  our 
terms  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  other  Journals. 
Bend  for  spoclmdn  copies  and  circulars,  furnished  free  at  all  times. 

▲ddraas, 

NOURSK,  EATON  &  TOL.MAN, 

Publishers  New  ESngland  Farmer, 

««*-«-«  Ho.  34  XESCHAHT'8  BOW,  Bwton,  Vms. 
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AND      MraSS^S^^'^^^^f        W    A    AHD 


$150 


$175   ^h  a  $175 


In  prefienting  The  *^  PABLOR  GEIQ''  and  its  merits  to  the  Trade  and  the  Public 
generally.  We  Clialleiti^e  tlie  World  to  produce  as  good  a  Piano  for  the  price  as  is  rep- 
resented in  the  accompanjinf^  cut^ 

The  Style  of  The  "  Parlor  Oem"  is  a  Full  Finished,  Ilighlj  Polished  Case— All  Large 
Bound  Comers.  Bead  Mouldings,  Carved  Ljre,  Fancy  Legs  and  Pesk,  Overstrung  (Sqttare  Grand) 
Scale,  Hichly  Bronzed,  Full  Iron  Frame;  and  is  Witbout  a  Rival  in  Beauty  of  inish,  in 
the  Durability  and  exceeding  Delicacy  and  Promptness  of  the  Action,  or  Purity,  Volume  and 
Brilliancy  of  Tone. 

l*he  ^cale,  or  Compass  of  the  Key-Board  is  8ix  and  One-Third  Octaves ;  from  the  lowest  F, 
to  the  highest  note  (A)  of  an  A  to  A  7  Octave  Instrument.  By  this  judicious  arrangement  of  the 
Key- Board,  any  music  can  be  performed  on  the  **  Parlor  Gem,**  that  can  be  on  a  Seven  Octave 
Piano  Forte.  The  Size  is  about  two-thirds^  and  the  Weight  one-half  that  of  an  ordinary  Seven 
Octave  Instrument;  and  the  many  advantages  combined  in  this  arrangement — such  as  economy 
of  space  in  small  rooms;  reduction  of  the  expense  and  risk  of  transportation,  ike.,  are  so  obvious^ 
that  wo  need  not  stop  to  enlarge  upon  them. 

We  make  two  Classes  of  the  -'Parlor  Gem,"  and  designate  them  as  Ka  I  and  No.  2. 

No.  1 — Is  Oralned  in  Imitation  of  Rosewood ;  and  we  deem  it  proper  here  to  remark- 
not  only  is  the  Graining  so  perfect  and  beautiful  an  imitation  of  the  natural  Rosewood,  as  abso- 
lutely to  defy  detection  on  the  part  of  many  who  have  examined  the  same, — but  ix  all  other 
SC8PECT8,  the  No.  1  ''  Parlor  Gem,"  is  precisely  tHB  same  as  No.  2,  which  is  finished  in  richly 
figured  Ropcwood. 

Asa  Piano,  the  "Parlor  Gem'*  is  Perfect  in  its  Uluslcal  QnallUei  and  Ifl^- 
cbnnlsm :  and  as  an  Ornamem  for  the  Parlor  or  Boudoir  well  worthy  the. 
appellation  of  The  Parlor  Ocm* 

"Flxo  Z*z>Jloe  or  tli.o 

No.  1—FABLOR  GEM,  (Grained  Case)  is      -       -       -     $150 
Now2—         ditto,  (Rosewood  Case,      ....  175 

These  Piano*,  together  with  c  ir  full  Seven  and  Seven  and  a  Quarter  Octave  §<IU  ARE- 
GRANDS  and  PARLOR  ORANDS,  which  we  shall  oontmue  to  manufacture  in 
every  variety  of  style,  and  containing  cur  K«  pc*alii»s  Grand  Action*  are  now  offered 
at  such  extremely  low  prices,  tliat  no  Instrument  will  be  delivered  until  the  money  is  received. 

Having  established  our  business  on  a  strictly  Cash  basis,  wb  oankot  bb  undersold  ;  and 
are  enabled  ta  offer  £xtraordittar|'  Indncementa  to  Cash  Pnrciiaaers* 

IW  We  Warrant  every  Piano  Forte,  whether  selected  in  person,  ordered  Jby 
letter,  or  purchased  from  our  Agents,  to  give  psbplot  SAtiBFAoriON ;  or  the  money  and  all  ex- 
penses promptly  refunded. 

1^  Books  containing  full  particulars  of  our  Instruments,  and  a  description  of  our  Repeating 
Grand  Action,  (Patented  June  8.  1858, 'and  for  which  we  claim  infinite  mperiority  avtr  all 
OTHERS),  and  Circulars^  with  IHustrated  Price  laist,  will  bo  forwarded  free  of  expense,  to  any 
address. 

MARSHALL^  JAMES  &  TRAYER, 

.Jiwg. a^BtpL  MASONIC  BAIili,  Allianj.  N«w  TorlL. 
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AMD  IMPROV£D 

HOT  Wj&TSR  APPARATUa, 

FOR  WARMINO  AND  VKNTILATINQ 

Pablio  Buildings,  Dwellings,  Stores, 


0EEEHHGVSES, 

€t)NSERVATOKIES, 

GRAPERIES, 
FORCmO-PITS, 

•to.  «ic. 


Pig.  2.  >Vr.  L 

The  outs  illustrate  the  seneral  appearanoe  of  the  Boilers.  They  are  Simple,  Com- 
paot,  and  Durable,  and  are  unequalled  for  BAoient  HeAting  Power,  Boonumr  ia 
Fuel,  bteady  Action,  and  Easy  Manacement. 

Tlioj  can  be  safelj  left  without  attention  10  or  12  hoars  daring  the  boldest  weather,  and 
do  not  require  Hcraping  and  cleaning  to  make  them  eflectiTO,  thoro  being  no  down  drafts  or 
narrow  passages  to  choke  up. 

Fig.  1.  represents  the  Improved  Conical  Boiler,  w  favorably  known.  It  has 
stood  the  test  of  time  and  competition,  and  proved  to  be  the  nM-st  reliable  Boiler  in  use. 

Fig.  2.  represents  the  CoiUblliatiOXl  Couioal  and  FlU9  BoUer.  It  combines  all 
the  advantages  of  the  conical  fire  chamber  and  inside  cone,  with  nearly  double  the  amount  of 
heating  surface.  The  flame  and  heated  gases  escaping  from  the  fire  chamber,  pass  through  th« 
water  jacketed  flue,  which  is  earned  round  ^e  boOer,  and  the  heat  that  would  otherwise  pan 
op  the  chimney  is  absorbed  and  transmitted  to  the  water,  making  this  the  most  economkai 
jioUer  ever  offered  to  the  public 

R  S  F*  B  R  K 17  C  S  S: 


Imum  Buehaiwn,  Floriat,  Na  0  W.  ITth  nt.   N.  T. 
A.  Bridgcmnn,  FlorM.  878  Brnadwa^-,  N.  T. 
FArKui*  A  On..  Fluxlifntf,  N  T. 
Kllwanicfr  k  Barrv.  Bochnter,  N.  T. 
0.  W.  CI  milt,  lunii  Nart»r>%  iHseHiilitU,  K.  T. 
V.  O.  Maxwell  «  Bru^  Gffiwvm  N.  Y. 
John  Klll«,  Fi.x  Mojuiow.  Hart'M  * 'orner,  N.  Y. 
Lewis  Kilt witrth  A  t:o,  NaplcmrllK  III. 
J.  T.  Barn*tt,  (*a  tlt'tim  NurMriM,  tftatoa  XaLiDd. 
A.  O.  llowHnI,  FlorUt,  Ui!c«  N.  Y. 
&  H  Mm^,  EiiQ  .  Newbtinr,  N.  T. 
1>.  BrineterhofI;  Km).,  Fi«hlc1ll,  N.  T. 
A.  P.  inmimns  Kitq..  Mamanmeek,  N.  T. 
I  Fleming,  F«ori«t,  Tor  n  o,  U  W. 


/.  Bmwn,  ICaq.,  HMaQtaii.  C.  W. 

Tiiuw.  U.  If  erntt,  B^q.,  M.  CathnrineX  GL  W. 

K.(}.  SpHtibtlng,  Kao.,  Buffilo,  N.  Y. 

K.  0>-nln«,  E  q..  Alb  .nv.  N.  Y. 

K  P.  Preiittcw,  1^.,  AlU  .y,  X.  T. 

.lohn  B:ir«L  lUa,  UHrryUmti,  N    Y. 

W.  Kelly.  K-q.,  Uliln.-h.-ck.  N.  Y. 

J.  O.  Hennftt,  R^.,  Fiin  Wa-tWinptoa,  N.  Y. 

J.  T.  thiiiUrr.  E^q..  Actorln,  K.  Y. 

C.  Oiirnvux.  KiK)..  Staten  laian*!,  N.  Y. 

J.  Biahop,  Eaq.  New  Bron-wiclc,  N.  J. 

T.  a.  Durante  E«q.,  Bnmklyii.  S.  Y. 

O.  Bennett,  K«q.,  ri.  FimmliHrluun,  Man. 

J.  a  Hubby,  Eiq^  How  York. 

Send  for  a  Deeerlptlve  Circular  wlih  extended  liat  of  reference  to  thoie  havlnf  the  Seatert  in  nae. 

HITCHINOS  ft  OO.,  115  Centre  Street,  N.  Y., 

Apnift.  (Itonr  Boon  north  of  CtiudStrML 

A.  K.  HiToaiaos,  Chas.  F.  Hitobiiqs,  Tbos.  IL  Kiia. 
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ROBEY'S 

"ROOT-GRAmNG  lACHINr 

The.  subscriber  has  invented  a  machine  for  cutting  and  splitting  stocks  for 
Root-Grafting.  It  consists  of  two  shear  kmvea»  set  at  right  angles,  fastened 
to  a  wooden  biock  20  inches  long ;  a  groove  faced  with  leather  receives  the 
stock,  when  the  lever  is  pressed  down,  cutting  and  slittmg  the  stock  at  one 
stroke.  The  machine  is  very  simple,  veiy  strong ;  will  cut  and  slit  large  or 
small  roots;  a  boy  can  use  it;  the  slitting  shear  b^ing  independent  of  tho; 
catting  shear,  can  be  raised  so  as  to  prevent  the  stock  being  slit  through,  and 
will  receive  and  hold  the  graft  firmly  without  tying.  The  machine  can  be 
screwed  down  to  a  bench ;  it  will  cut  and  slit  16,000  to  20,000  per  da  v.  ThQ 
Shear  Knives  are  made  of  the  best  cast-steel,  and  the  machine  nniahed  In  the 
best  manner,  and  warranted  to  give  entire  satisfaction.  Price  $10,  packed  ia  Sk 
small  box  to  go  safely  by  Express.  Patent  applied  for.  Therefore  no  one  can 
manu&cture  them  but  myself.    Orders  solicited. 

H.  B.  BOBET, 

J^"^-"- FEEDEBICKSBTOQ,  YA.    , 

Fine  vhAJSTS  or  cuttinss  of  all  the  finest  varietiea  of  Hardy  Grapes,  incln- 
ding  Delaware,  Diana,  Concord,  Logan,  Rebecca,  Anna,  &c.    Prices  rednced. 
Address  FARiSONS   &   CO.,  FLUSHING,  N.  Y. 

'  SOUTHEK^T  APPLES,  ^  ^ 

The  proprietor  makes  Fouthern  winter  apples  a  specialty.  It  5s  a  well-known 
fiict  that  Northern  winter  sorts,  become  fall  apples  i'rom  Maryland,  South.  His. 
stock  is  about  200,000  trees;  also,  a  large  stock  of  Dwarf  and  Standard  Pears, 
Peaches,  Plums,  American  and  Foreign  Grapes,  and  all  the  small  fruits,  Decid* 
nous  Ornamental  Trees,  Evergreens,  Hoses,  &c.  Send  for  a  catalogue. 
Packing  done  in  the  best  manner. 

H.  R.  ROBElf,  Hopewell  TVuraerien, 

Jmnwrj,  St  FBEDSBtOXSBlTBO,  VA. 


A^fKBICA  and  CIXDBRELLA,  doUvcfrable  at  all  seasons,  for  cash,  ia  advance  oniyf  as 
fellows:  Ono  of  each.  $1.60;  Two  of  each.  $2.50;  Three  ofe^h,  $3.50;  Six  of  each,  $5. 

AIM)  most  of  the  best  new  and  old  Hoses,  at  50  cents  each  fbr  cash.  For  prices  it  America 
ad  that  Queen  of  all  Roses,  Oloire  6fi  Dijon,  by  the  hundred,  send  a  three  cent  stamp  vriih 
the  inquiry. 

THOMAS  G.  WARD, 

*'•  ^ox  230,    Wwshington,  D.    O. 


bfc 


CREVELING"    GRAPE-VINES. 


Thb  BubKribera  have  for  role  "  Creveling"  Grape- Vines  (for  plate  of  fruity  see  "  Horticul- 
iorist'*  of  Noyember,  1860),  which  they  offer  to  all  who  want  good  early  fruit  Indifferently 
grown  samples  were  tested  lit  the  American  Pomological  Society  in  Philadelphia  last  fiku,* 
and  caused  many  to  prefer  the  Creyeling  to  the  Logan,  Tsabella,  Ac.  Whereyer  grown  with 
the  IsribeUa,  it  liaf  been  roach  preferred  f  t  superior  sweetness,  earlier  and  eyener  ripening, 
and  hantring  well  on  the  duster.     It  rfpens  last  of  Anprust  and  first  of  September.  . 

PBICKS — Qooi- ttvo  yeer^' old  yinef,  $1.00  each.  Good  yearling  yines,  50  cents  each. 
By  the  dpascQ  or  hundred  at  reduced  prices.    Address, 

B.  M.  GOODWIN  &  BRO., 

l>««.4t.  KINGSTON,  LUZERNB  CO,  PA. 
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It  ia  now  twelve  years  since  the  subscriber  first  introduced  the  mailing  of 
Flower  Seeds,  during  which  time  ho  has  distributed  them  in 

Every  State  and  Territory  of  the  Unioii, 

and  with  the  most  gratifying  results,  being  constantly  in  the  receipt  of 
THE  KOST  IXATTEanra  LETTEBB 

£rom  his  customers,  extracts  from  a  few  of  which  he  takes  the  liberty  of 
puUishing. 

Grahvillb,  Jhu,  March  16, 1860. 

"Two  jears  ago,  I  sent  to  jou  for  seedSi  and  my  order  was  answered  with  promptness  and 
satisfaction ;  the  flowers  were  beautifNil;  from  one  paper  of  seed,  I  had  some  half  dozen  Tariettea 
of  Dalilias,  that  were  the  admiration  of  the  whole  neighborhood." 

COLUMmA,  &  C,  March  17,  1860. 
**Tho  seeds  sent  are  growing?  finely,  both  regetables  and  flowers." 

Daruxgtoh  C.  IL,  S.  C,  f\:brtuiry  17,  1860. 
**  I  bought  a  paper  of  Carnation  seed  from  you  last  year,  and  now  have  some  of  .the  finest  in 
bloom  that  I  have  ever  soen." 


THE  POLLOWINO-  ASSORTMENTS 

are  put  up  and  forwarded  post-paid,  upon  the  receipt  of  a  remittance : 

No.  1.  Twenty  beautiful  varieties  of  Annuals  for $1  00 

"   -2.  Twenty  biennial  and  perennial  varieti^ 1  00 

"    3.  Twelve  now  and  rare  varieties 1  00 

"    4.  Twenty  varieties  suitable  for  Green-houso  culture 2  00 

"    5.  One  hundred  of  the  best  varieties  of  Annuals,  Biennials,  and  Perennials, 

including  some  of  the  novelties 5  00 

The  assortments  are  invarwhly  my  own  nelecUon;  where  selections  are  made  .by 
(he  purchaser  from  the  Catalogue,  u  liberal  discount  will  be  made  when  a  quantity- 
js  ordered. 

Purchasers  arc  reminded  that  in  ordering  their  seeds  from  the  undersigned* 
they  will  obtain  them  from  a  practical  S  el'/roiOT  awl  Florist^  that  many  are  of 
his  own  growth,  and  nil  the  Novelties  and  Foreign  Varlolica  are  iftiported  direct 
from  the  first  houses  in  Europe.  Tlicy  can  therefore  be  rcflied  npon  as  genuine^ 
and  being  first  tested  before  sold,  they  acre  all  warranted  to  germinate  under  proper 
care  and  treatment.    Cataloy^ues  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants. 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

SEEDSIHAIV  AND  FLORIST, 

837  Che#»tnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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WEATHERED  &  OHEREVOY'S 

FOR  HEATING 
< 

Public  Buildings,  Ore^i-houses,  &c. 


After  A  thorough  test  of  ttaeae 
'  BcMlere  daring  the  past  two  win  • 
terct,  we  can  with    confldenc3 
recommend  them  as  bemg  th) 
'most .  efficient    in    heating  up   /  J 
quickly,  andtlie  most  economi   (^/^ 
.ad  in  oonaumption  of  Aiel  of  any 
boikr  in  use.    Fig.  1  is  an  out- 
side Ttew.    Fig.  2  is  a  vertical 
section.    It  will  be  seen  by  re- 
ferring to  the  cnt  Fig.  2,  that 
the  £>iler  is  compoeeid  of  two 
^kxnes   filled  with   water,  one 
within  the  other,  and  the  heat 
passing  between  them.  Fi|c«  4« 

W.  C.  Strong,  Nnnterynmn,  Brtirbtmi,  MiiMi 
John  JSurr.iWa,  NurKeoinMvFUbkni,  N.  Y. 
W.  T.  It  K.  tfmUh,  Nnrierymen,  Genem,  N.  T. 
TboK.  (Mrter.  Nuitennian,  Kaidgb,  N.  1-. 


FiC.  8. 


We  would  also  call  the  atten- 
tion of  gentlemen  residing  in 
the  Western  States  to  our  Im- 
proved Patent  Boiler  ibr  burning 
wood  or  Bituminous  CoaL  Fig. 
3  is  a  vertical  section,  showing 
the  Flat  Water  Chambers  as 
placed  within  the  dome.  Fig.  4 
is  the  base  representing  the 
Grate,  the  Water  leg  and  the 
series  of  flat  water  chambers 
within  the  dome.  We  refer  to 
the  following  gentlemen  who 
have  these  Boilers  in  use : 


Wm.  Ctturlton,  N«  w  BilghUm,  Statea  iHlmnd.  N.  Y. 
Henry  lfa«on.  Km..  KomivUle,  Ktaten  l»land,N.  T. 
EdVArd  Cunard,  kro.  (^taten  Isliind,  M.  Y. « 
Gconrv  I..KWIIS  ktq.,  Fort  WiwhInKton,  N.  Y. 
Jm.  II.  WIlltaiiMon,  K»q.,  llviiiplrta.  Teuo. 
II.  Q.  Whwicr.  >  iq..  Kvantville,  Ind. 
•liawfenev  1)0  Qlre.  KHq„  Atkintii,  Qa. 
Thoa.  If.  Hunter,  Jim.,  LaneavWr.  Ohio. 
Preuon  H.  HcKiir<^  fciV<h  S(«mibrd,  Conn. 
Charles  Hodvea,  Esq.,  Pi.torpon,  N.  J. 
C  E  Boyer,  Eeq .  I^oekfmrt,  III. 
.Alfrail  Wag^tair,  Eml,  fiabvlon,  L.  L 
Banrcy  W.  Vail,  Em.,  lalhs  L.  I. 
J.  D.  Juhnaon,  Kml,  laHp,  L.  L 
Bradlah  JobnMln,  Emq^  Isllp,  L.  T. 
Joto  Painr,  Ka<i^  Newport,  K.  I. 


C.  H.  BQwell,  Eaq..  Kewpott,  IL  I. 

W.  B.  Lawrence,  lu»q.,  Newjjort,  R.  L 

F.  Barn-da,  Kaq.,  Newport.  M.  I. 

W.  8.  Wetmoie,  Km).,  Newport^  R.  L 

Thomaa  Eakln,  £aq.,  Stapletun,  &  I. 

H.  Van  Noatrnod.  Kaq.,  BerK^u,  N.  J. 

R.  PayUin.  I'M.,  South  Befgeo,  N.  J. 

Ulakely  Wilaon,  Eaq.,  Benrvn,  N.  J. 

John  T.  llaritn,  Kaq.,  Brook))  n,  L.  I. 

John  BrownaoD,  Kaq.,  South  oyaivr  Bay,  U 1. 

F.  U.  Wuieou,  Eaq..  ilntoria,  L.  I. 

Joaeph  Uowland,  Esq..  Idatuwnn,  N.  Y. 

A.  a  KtngHland,  Eiq.,  Tarry lown,  N.  Y. 

Horace  Green,  Eaq.,  Jf .  D..  tiian  bing,  .N.  T. 

Henry  Younfr,  Eaq..  bing  Sinir,  N.  T. 

WUliam  MoUer,  Ew.,  Irvlogton,  N.  T. 

A.  Baldwin,  Em..  YonkerM/N.  Y. 

J.  Bead,  Eaq.,  Ua»tlnga,N.  Y. 

Rollin  Saodfbrd,  Em.,  Haatinga.  N.  Y. 

£.  E.  Marey,  Eaq.,  M.  D.,  Orange.  II.  J. 

F.  H.  Daiiam,  Eaq.,  Benderaon,  Ky. 


THOB.  B.  WEATHERED,! 
K  a  CUEBEVOY.  { 

JiUM,12ino. 


WEATHERED  &  GHEBEV07, 

IIT  PBINCE  8TBEET,  IVew  T«rt. 
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A  New  and  Valuable  Work  for  every  Agricmlturist. 


<»»^ 


THE 


^mpthmm  Jarm 


ARKANGKD    FOR     TWEHTY-FIVB    TBABS, 

MTIth  IHrectlons  for  Its  nte* 

BY  FRANKLIN  B.  HOUOH, 

Snperintendent  of  the  New  York  State  Census  of  1855,  etc.,  eto. 

This  is  a  quarto  blank  record,  on  heavy  ledger  paper,  with  printed  head- 
ings, neatly  ruled  in  red  and  blue,  and  strongly  bound  with  Russia  leather 
backs  and  comers,  and  is  arranged  for  entering  all  the  operations  of  the  ikrm 
from  1860  to  1884,  It  is  preceded  by  an  introduction,  explaininff  the  method 
of  kecpine:  the  record,  and  affording  many  useful  hints  concerning  a  syste- 
matic method  of  keeping  farm  accounts.  The  record  begins  with  blanks  for 
entering  the  chain  of  title  to  the  farm,  its  survey  bill  and  map,  and  diagrams 
for  bringing  under  the  eye  at  one  dance  the  comparative  results  of  farm  prod- 
ucts through  a  series  of  years.  Blanks  are  provided  for  entering  through  a 
period  of  twenty-five  years,  the  dates  of  seed  time  and  harvest,  of  blossonring 
and  ripening  of  fruits,  and  of  the  periodical  events  of  the  year,  with  the  sum- 
mary of*  meteorological  records  of  cAch.  Sepamte  blanks  afford  places  for 
noting  all  the  facts  worth  remembering  concerning  each  crop,  or  product» 
and  each  class  of  domestic  animals,  the  cultivation  of  each  field,  new  structures 
tpon  the  farm,  items  of  expenses  for  fertilizers,  labor  and  other  expends ;  ai»d, 
.  in  short,  all  the  principal  facts  useful  for  reference  or  comparison.  These 
.tables,  extending  to  140  different  blanki<,  end  with  a  general  summary  of  re- 
mits, of  expenses  and  receipts,  and  a  minute  index  enables  one  to  find  readily 
any  special  subject  contained  in  the  volume.  It  is  a  book  which  every  farmer 
'  ought  to  have.  The  records  which  be  would  make  in  it,  would,  after  a  ftew 
years,  be  of  immense  value  to  him. 

The  following  are  a  few  brief  extracts  from  notices  of  the  Agricultm-al  press 
which  have  come  to  us  from  all  parts  of  the  country : 

We  have  repeatedly  nrired  nprwi  onr  feiuleni  the  jrreat  advantojzet  of  keepfnir  a  eomplete  loarnal  of  flirmiof 
oporationt.  The  piinelpttl  ohjevtion  Mt  aaoh  «  vrnrk,  htm  been  th«  tnmble  attondlnff  it;  but  th«  Comnrehenaiiw 
Iiirfn  Uecord  m  a  ^reat  ik^yrree  r^iiHivefl  ihla  dlfflcnltv.  bv  a  very  Almpltf  tyti^m.'^Anf4riean  AgriculhtrinL 

Wo  ean  aasnnf  every  fnrmw  that  it  Is  just  th«  woric  that  he  neods  --  VnU^if  Fturmw  (St.  Lmiia). 

We  not  only  commend  f%  but  nay  lo  our  fiirmAr  friends,  bo  tiire  to  «ibtaitt  It;  and,  oar  woni  for  It,  yoo  win 
thank  ui»  f«»r  twenty-five  years  f»#r  th«  XAnt-^UniU^  Sttti*n  J'^HmaL 

We  earnetitly  aiMae  every  fiinner  tnkeep  Mirefiil  and  reliable  memoranda  of  all  Ma  operation^  and  we  know 
<a  nil  mi>re  convenient  f»rm.  th«m  that  bent  prescntml,  for  preserving  the  incideata  of  the  farm,  for  future  refer- 
ence an  I  ct»mparia«m.— JVrrc  JCngland  Ftirfum* 

It  in  Jnst  what  has  been  long  neoilod,  and  wo  troat  will  find  Ita  way  into  every  farm-hoiue.— TTke  Xtowmfeflj^ 
(Qartfurd,  Conn.) 

The  price  of  the  above  work  is  $'8.00,  which  makes  the  most  complete 
record  ever  devised  for  the  farmer,  at  the  trifling  expense  of  but  12  cents  a 
year.     A  few  extra  copies  may  be  had  in  full  Russia  bmding  at  $5.00. 

8ilLXTON   &   BARKER, 

AGRICULTURAL  BOOK  PUBLISHERS, 

26  tKBUL  BOW,  VEW  YOSK. 


TO  BE   PI7BXiISHED  .  BY   SUBSCRIPTION. 


PROSPECTUS. 


THE  ENTOMOLOaiCAL  WEITINGS 

Of 

THADDEUS  WILLIAM  HARRIS. 

BDITEB  B¥  liriI.I.lAIII  SBCABStirOOB. 

One  vol  8yo,  450  pages.    Illustrated  with  Portrait,  Plates,  and  Wood  Cuts.    Cloth,  §3.00. 
J.  B.  LIPPINCOTX  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PUBLISHERS. 

The  publication  of  this  work  has  been  suggested  by  a  motive  for  rendering  accessible  to  the 
ttudcDt  the  scatttered  writings  of  the  author. 

It  will  confonu,  in  typograpliical  appearance,  with  his  "Treatise  on  the  Insects  of  New  Eng- 
land Injurious  to  Vegetation,"  which  is  being  reprinted,  with  the  addition  of  plates,  under  the 
Auspices  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  and  will  afford  to  ihose  in  possession  of  that 
Tolume,  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  his  complete  writings,  on  this  subject,  in  a  uniform  style. 

It  is  hoped  that  tlie  projection  may  be  aided  by  all  persons  desirous  of  securing  the  publication, 
in  a  collected  and  emended  form,  of  this  mass  of  original  observations,  of  an  eminently  practical 
and  scienlific  character. 

Subscribers  are  requested  to  forward  their  names  to  th9  publishers  as  promptly  as  may  be 
eonvenient,  in  order  that  the  woik  may  be  put  to  press  at  an  early  day. 


GRAPE  VINES  TOO  LARGE 

TO  SEND  BY  MAIL. 

T.  C.  MAX^VELL.  &  BROTHERS, 

G-ENEVA,   N.   Y., 
Invite  particular  attention  to  their  extensive  stock  of 

NATIVE  GRAPE  VINES  ONE  AND  TWO  YEARS  OLD, 

STRONG  PLANTS,  grown  in. the  open  aih  and  in  large  pots  VNDEti 
GLASS— DELAWARE,  DIANA,  CONCORD,  REBECCA,  HARTFORD 
PROLIFIC,  &&, — ^in  quantities  to  suit  purchasei-s. 

EXTRA  LARGE  PLANTS  AT  MODERATE  PDICES. 

FOREIGN  VINES,  for  cultivation  under  gloss,  of  the  best  sorts— -goldeit 

HAMBURGH,  BOWOOD  MUSCAT,  BLACK  HAMBURGH,  zmFIJ^BAL,  ROYAL  MU8CAD1NK, 

GOLDEN  CHASftELAS,  and  30  othoT  Dcw  and  old  sorte,  <ms  and  two  ymrs  old^  at 
greafly  reduced  prices, 

A  fine  lot  of  extra  large  plants^  grown  in  extra  large  pots,  for  immed' ate  fruiting, 

A  qaantity  of  these,  native  and  foreign,  are  in  the  cellars,  and  may  be 
packed  and  shipped  at  any  pleasant  time  dnring  winter  or  early  spring  with  safety. 

Particular  attention  given  to  packing  vines  securely  for  all  parts  of  the 
countiy. 

Send  for  catalogues. 

jMiit  T.  C.  MAXWELL  A  BRO'S,  Geneva,  Ont.  Co.,  N.  T. 
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AMERICAN  GUANO. 

TO  FABHGRS  AND  DEALERS  IN  GUANO. 


1 


This  Guano  ftam  Jarvts  Idand,  in  tbe  Pactflo  Ooetv,  contalahig  90  per  obbU  of  Pho«pliate« 
and  Sulphates  of  Lime,  and  the  moat  valuable  fertilizer  known,  is  ofTered  for  sale  in  large  or 
small  quantities  at  two-thirds  the  prioe  of  Peniyian.  For  ftill  information  and  particulan^ 
address 

as.  MARSHALL, 

Prendeni  qf  the  American  Guano  Company ^ 
llkreh \2\him.  96  William  Strsst,  VavToik. 

I 

We  notioe  that  our  opinion  as  to  this  fruit  is  quoted  by  Others;  and,  having  eaten  it  for  tw^ 
seasons,  we  repeat  that  we  consider  it,  for  our  climate,  the  best  Native  White  Grape  extant:  in 
qoalitj  equal  to  Rebecca ;  while  the  vine  is  as  hardy  as  Isabella,  and  fully  as  strong  a  grower. 

Plants  tor  talc  by  €•  P.  BISSELI.  &  SAI4TEB, 

Rochester,  If.  T. 

ly  Send  for  our  Catalogue  of  73  sorts  of  Grapes. 


GUJ^NO. 


Wb  would  call  the  attention  of  Guano  Dealers,  Planters,  and  Farmon^  to  tha  article  witidfa 
WIS  have  on  hand,  and  for  aafe  at 

40  PEB  CEHT.  LESS  THAH  PEBWIAH  OUAHO, 

which  we  daim  to  be  auperior  to  any  Guano  or  fertiliser  over  imported  or  manuiactured  in 
this  country. 

This  Guano  is  Imported  by  WM.  H.  WEBB,  of  New  Tork, 

FBOU 
BAXEB*S    JlHD    JABYZ8*    X8IiA.liIMI.    IN    THB    SOUTH     PAOIVXC    OCBAV. 

Sold  genuine  and  pore  as  imported  by  the  Cargo,  or  at  retail,  by 

JOHN  B.  SARDY,  G-eneral  -^gent, 

He.  68  Son  h  ttrsst,  ear.  of  WsU  St.  V«w  ToaAc 


It  has  been  satis&ctorily-  tested  by  many  of  our  prominent  Fhrmeri,  and  analyzed  by  the 
most  eminent  and  popular  Agricultural  Cbemiata,  and  found  to  eontain  (as  will  bo  aeen  by 
our  ctroular)  a  large  per  oentage  of 

BOHB  PHOSPHATE  OF  UME  AHD  PHOSPHORIC  ACID, 

and  other  animal  oi^nic  matter,  yielding  ammonia  sufficient  to  produce  fanmediate  abundant 
crops,  besides  substantially  enriching  the  ioU.  It  can  be  fineely  tised  without  danger  of  burn- 
ing the  seed  or  plant  by  coming  in  contact  with  it,  as  is  the  case  with  some  other  fertilizers; 
retaining  a  great  degree  of  moisture,  it  causes  the  plants  lo  grow  in  a  healthy  conditio^ 
and,  aa  experience  hu  proved, 

FRtC    OF  INtCCTS. 

For  orders  in  any  quantity,  (which  will  be  promptly  attended  tO|)  or  pamphleta  containing 
fiill  particulars  of  analyses  and  tests  of  Farmers,  apply  as  above. 
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THE  CENTRAL  PARK. 


C|e  Central  f  ark  — |t(r.  ^. 

N  former  articles  we  have  criticised  the  close 
planting  of  the  trees,  &c. ;  in  the  present  we 
propose  to  say  something  about  the  manner  and 
character  of  the  grouping.    We  had  been  led 
to  conclude,  from  the  promises  made  at  the  in- 
itiation of  the  work,  that  we  should  now  be- 
hold something  very  different  from  what  meets 
the  eye  of  the  visitor.    We  were  told  by  Mr. 
Olmsted  that  we  should  have  an   American 
park,  something  unic^ue  and  imposing;  instead 
of  which  we  find  copies  of  what  we  regard  the 
worst  features  of  European  parks,  as  we  find 
them  described.  By  an  American  park  was  meant, 
of  course,  something  grand  and  imposing,  which 
we  might  have  had,  and  ma}*^  even  still  hare. 
The  expression,  undoubtedly,  related  mainly  to  the  character  and  disposition 
j ,  of  the  trees ;  for  in  no  other  respect  would  it  be  in  the  least  degree  apposite. 
It  was  no  doubt  supposed,  and  very  justly,  too,  that  our  own  grand  forests  and 
'    woodlands,  in  their  composition  and  individuality,  would  present  a  copy 
1 1  worthy  of  being  reproduced  on  a  small  scale.    But  do  we  find  any  thing  like 
i  this  in  the  Central  Park  ?    Not  in  the  least.    There  is  not  the  smallest  indi- 
'  cation  that  any  thing  of  the  kind  has  been,  or  will  be  attempted.    On  the  con- 
,    trary,  the  teachings  of  nature,  in  her  grandest  manifestations,  have  been  ig- 
I ,  nored,  and  stiff  and  meaningless  forms,  devoid  of  expression,  have  been 
1 1  adopted  in  their  stead.    We  regret  that  the  actual  condition  of  things  at  the 
1 1  Park  should  render  such  critici<tms  necessary,  and  we  indulge  the  hope  that 
I  •  such  changes  will  hereafter  be  introduced  as  to  disarm  them. 

But  let  us  be  a  little  more  specific,  in  order  that  our  objections  may  be 
I  j  better  understood.  In  our  examination  of  the  Park,  we  find  in  all  those  por- 
tions approaching  completion,  and  in  others  in  the  course  of  development, 
that  one  uniform  plan  of  grouping  has  been  adopted,  and  that  plan  consists  in 
forming  a  group  of  one  kind  of  tree  only,  the  only  exceptions  consisting  in  the 
natural  growth  of  the  Park.  We  have  a  group  of  Scotch  Firs,  a  group  of 
Norway  Spruce,  a  ^oup  of  Hemlocks,  a  group  of  Paulo wnias,  a  group  of  Birch, 
a  group  of  Silver  Firs,  a  group  of  creeping  Junipers,  &c.,  reduplicated  ad  infin- 
I  Uum;  yes,  and  even  groups  of  Cephsuotaxas,  Taxus,  Ac,  and  these,  from 
their  relative  positions,  we  should  judge  were  expected  to  grow  into  as  huge 
.  proportions  as  the  Hemlocks;  and  we  have  no  doubt  they  will !  These  groups 
1  of  a  kind,  densely  planted,  are  scattered  here  and  there  in  such  a  way  as  to 
I  produce  an  effect  not  much  unlike  clumps  of  Vaccinium  on  a  treeless  hillside; 
I  or  rather  the  impression  is  produced  of  numberless  little  plots,  each  with  a 

separate  ownership. 
^  Now  we  do  not  o^ect  to  an  occasional  group  of  trees  of  a  kind ;  but,  with 
this  exception,  we  object  in  toto  to  the  grouping  in  the  Central  Park,  both 
I  trees  ana  shrubs.  It  is  dull  and  monotonous,  and  altogether  wanting  in 
'  beaaty  and  effectiveness ;  besides,  it  may  be  used  as  an  argument  for  want  of 
J  knowledge  and  skiU  on  the  part  of  the  person  who  directs  it,  which  we  should 
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be  sorry  to  see ;  for  it  could  be  said^  and  probably  will  be  said,  that  any  or- 
dinary gardener  can  group  trees  in  this  manner.  In  the  way  of  caniposition^ 
the  highest  development  of  Landscape  Art,  nothing  whatever  has  been  at- 
tempted ;  light  and  shade,  the  commingling  and  harmonizing  of  color,  depth, 
breadth,  massiveness,  shelter,  <fec.,  have  thus  far  been  ignored,  not,  probably, 
so  much  from  want  of  boldness  and  originality,  as  from  a  determination  to  re- 
produce some  of  the  tamest  features  of  European  parks.  Ruskin,  in  one  of 
nis  most  eccentric  moods,  attempts  to  show  that  a  forest  composed  entirely  of 
Scotch  Fir  would  be  a  sublime  sight;  a  huge,  murky  thunder  cloud,  surcharged 
with  vials  of  wrath,  and  covering  the  whole  face  of  the  earth,  would  be  still 
more  so,  but  neither,  we  imagine,  would  be  calculated  to  produce  any  very 
pleasurable  emotions.  If  our  friends  at  the  Park  would  have  some  idea  of  our 
notions  of  tree  grouping  and  composition,  let  them  take  the  Albany  steamer 
some  fine  morning,  note  a  good  many  things  they  will  see  by  the  way,  leave 
the  boat  at  Rhinebeck,  and  visit  the  princely  estate  of  the  Hon.  William  Kelly; 
they  will  find  the  passage  and  the  visit  exceedingly  suggestive.  If  they  wish 
for  a  fine  example  of  undergrowth  and  filling  in,  let  them  visit  the  fine  country 
seat  (now  in  course  of  completion)  of  Charles  Butler,  Esq.,  at  Scarsdale.  If 
they  do  not  know  these  gentlemen,  they  can  make  use  of  our  name,  which 
will  insure  them  a  hospitable  reception  and  every  attention  they  can  desire. 
We  had  forgotten  one  other  matter.  If  they  would  know  what  a  "  thing  of 
beauty"  a  lawn  can  be  made,  let  them  visit  the  beautiful  residence  of  H.  W. 
Sargent,  Esq.,  at  FishkilU  where  they  will  also  see  a  good  many  other 
things  to  interest  them.  These  three  visits  would  be  worth  a  dosen  visits  to 
Europe. 

We  are  more  than  ever  desirous  that  the  work  at  the  Park,  as  a  whole,  and 
in  all  its  details  and  materials,  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  landscape  art ;  and  we  wish  to  aid  in  this  to  the  best  of  our  ability ; 
hence  our  suggestions.  We  are  glad  to  perceive,  that  since  we  wrote  our  first 
article,  there  has  been  a  manifest  improvement  in  the  tree  planting,  so  far  as 
close  planting  is  concerned.  Let  this  go  on  still  further,  introduce  miscellane- 
ous grouping,  study  out  composition,  A<»..,  as  hinted  above,  and  we  may  yet 
have  the  Central  Park  the  model  we  all  desire.  And  so  we  close  for  the 
present. 


»»  ♦>»  *m 


SPRING    HOT-BEDS. 

BT   A  JERSEY   MARKET  GABDENEB. 

As  the  season  is  now  cooping  around  for  our  preparatory  spring  operations, 
a  few  remarks  on  our  manner  of  constructing  hot-beds  might  be  of  service  to 
some  of  your  readers  who  are  only  amateurs  in  such  things,  and  who  (keeping 
no  regular  gardener)  are  often  sadly  puzzled  and  befogged  by  the  mystery  that 
Is  too  often  attempted  to  be  thrown  around  some  of  the  most  simple  of  garden- 
ing operations  by  some  of  our  would-be  "  scientifics,"  whose  *'  little  knowledge" 
—practicaUj/ — proves  often,  not  only  to  themselves,  but  tfieir  unfortunate  audit- 
ors, "  a  dangerous  thing." 

Our  manner  of  preparing  hot-beds  being  on  a  large  scale,  we  necessarily  em- 
ploy the  most  economical  means  to  get  at  the  result  desired. 

In  the  materials  for  the  hot-bed  there  is  very  little  choice ;  there  is  nothing 
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better  yet  than  stable  manare,  or  stable  manure  and  leaves  from  the  woods, 
when  we  can  get  them,  in  equal  proportions.  As  we  never  begin  to  use  our 
hot-beds  for  seeds  before  the  first  week  in  March,  it  is  quite  soon  enough  to 
collect  the  materials  for  heating  two  or  three  weeks  before ;  and  as,  at  that 
time — ^the  middle  of  February — ^the  weather  is  often  severe,  it  will  much  assist 
the  fermentation  of  the  materials  if  put  in  a  shed  or  some  place  where  they 
will  be  partially  sheltered.  This  is  worthy  of  attention,  as  I  have  oflen  seen 
large  quantities  of  the  heating  materials  frozen  stiff  by  a  few  days'  exposure 
to  a  zero  atmosphere. 

When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  manure  is  procured  for  the  ]>urpose  required, 
it  is  thrown  in  a  heap  and  moderately  firmed;  the  mass  will  have  become 
heated  throughout  in  from  four  to  seven  days,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
manure  and  the  weather.  It  is  then  again  turned  to  allow  the  escape  of  the 
•*  rank  heat ;"  twice  turning  is  usually  necessary  to  reduce  the  violent  heat,  es- 
pecially when  only  manure  is  used,  the  mixture  of  leaves  greatly  diminishing 
the  gross  heat  of  the  manure.  When  thus  mixed,  one  turning  is  sufficient. 
The  pits  wherein  we  form  the  hot-bed  are  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  deep, 
six  feet  wide,  and  of  any  length  that  may  be  required.  The  manure  is  put  in 
to  the  depth  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches,  and  moderately  and  evenly 
firmed  with  the  back  of  the  "fork.  The  sashes  are  then  put  on,  and  the  sun  al- 
lowed to  shine  on  them,  so  as  quickly  to  "  draw  up  the  heat,"  which  will  be 
in  about  twenty-four  hours  from  the  time  of  making  up  the  hot-bed.  We  then, 
but  not  before,  put  on  from  four  to  six  inches  of  nch,  loamy  soil,  when  the 
seeds  of  tomatoes,  eg^  and  pepper  plants,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  and  lettuce  may 
be  sown  at  once. 

If  proper  attention  has  been  given  to  airing,  watering,  and  covering  up  the 
sashes  with  mats  at  ni^ht,  the  cabbages,  etc.,  will  be  ready  for  planting  out  in 
the  open  ground  by  about  one  month  from  the  time  of  sowing.  But  the  to- 
mato, egg  and  pepper  plants  should,  at  about  that  time,  be  replanted  in  a 
slight  hot-bed,  prepared  as  before,  of  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  depth ;  or, 
by  careful  covering  up  with  straw  mats,  they  may  be  preserved  in  cold 
frames ;  but  the  hot-bed  is  the  safest,  if  manure  can  be  had.  These  tender 
plants,  of  course,  are  not  safe  to  be  planted  out  in  our  district  before  the  mid- 
dle of  May. 

On  all  our  hot-beds  we  use  straw  mats  or  shutters  at  night,  straw  mats  be- 
ing preferable.  A  board  fence  of  six  or  seven  feet  in  height,  to  shelter  from 
the  north  and  west  winds,  is  indispensable  when  no  such  shelter  otherwise 
exists. 

[It  will  be  perceived  that  a  "Jersey  Market  Gardener"  makes  his  beds  in 
pits,  which  we  consider  far  preferable  to  making  them  on  the  surface.  The  beds 
thus  take  up  much  less  room,  require  less  material,  retain  their  heat  longer,  and 
in  all  respects  require  less  trouble  and  care. — Ed.] 


:  LANDSCAPE  ADORNMENT— NO.  VHI.  TERRACES. 

•    BY   GEO.  K.  WOODWABD,  CTVIL  AND  ULNDSCAPE  EK6IXBBB,  29  BBOADWAY,  K.  Y. 

j  1      The  right  line  style  of  landscape  gardening  has  now  almost,  bjr  common 
1 1  consent,  become  obsolete — it  is  lookea  upon  as  one  of  the  memories  of  the 
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past.  Still  it  has  been  no  easy  matter  to  yield  up  oar  prejudices  in  its  favor ; 
grand  and  attractive  as  a  display  so  entirely  artificial  may  be,  it  sinks  to  a 
lower  grade  when  compared  with  the  beauties  of  the  natural  style.  It  is  evi- 
dent to  all  who  have  a  knowledge  of  true  art,  that  there  is  no  higher  scale 
of  beauty  known  than  that  indicated  by  the  teachings  of  nature.  All  forms 
of  the  imagination  must  yield  to  the  exquisite  beauty  of  natural  forms,  and 
the  highest  conceptions  of  angelic  form  and  beauty  must  be  content  by  adding 
wings  to  a  beautiful  woman.  I 

The  right  line  in  the  formation  of  terraces  seems  to  be  a  lingering  remi-  | 
niscence  of  the  old  school,  and  one  that  does  not  meet  with  much  disfavor  . 
among  the  practitioners  of  the  new.  We  propose,  however,  to  advance  some  ! 
suggestions  which,  to  our  notions,  render  the  use  of  terraces  in  landscape  I 
adornment  not  only  applicable,  but  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  admitted  | 
excellences  of  the  natural  style.  | 

Perhaps  there  b  no  better  school  for  the  study  of  natural  terracing  than  in  | 
the  alluvial  bottoms  or  valleys  of  western  rivers.  Although  on  a  grand  scale,  j 
the  hint  is  sufficient  for  one  who  has  an  eye  for  landscape  beauty.  The  differ-  i 
ent  stages  of  rapid  running  water  following  the  graceful  meandering  lines  of  its 
direction,  has  worked  out,  in  the  course  of  ages,  a  series  of  natural  terraces, 
the  outline  of  which  is  a  continued  succession  of  graceful  curves,  bold  projec- 
tions, and  beautiful  indentations;  the  surface  of  each  terrace  is  a  water  level  I 
from  front  to  rear,  and  descending  in  its  length  with  the  descent  of  the 
stream,  say  one  to  two  feet  per  mile.  These  prairie  bottoms  and  terraces  are 
handsomely  grassed  during  the  summer  months,  and  the  illustration  in  its 
natural  state  is  as  perfect  as  if  they  were  constructed  from  a  plan.  Now,  as 
a  matter  of  taste,  compare  the  level  grade  and  curved  outlines  of  a  natural 
terrace  (which  we  say  should  be  adopted  in  the  natural  style  of  landscape 
gardening)  with  the  bold,  artificial  straight-line  system  that  is  every  where  in 
use.  Will  the  broad  sunlight  on  one  compare  with  the  exquisite  light  and 
shade  that  are  forever  changing  in  the  other  ?  and  will  the  single  view  that 
takes  in  all  the  .artificial  terrace  be  equivalent  to  the  unwearying  variety  that 
the  natural  terrace  affords  ?  Does  not  the  natural  terrace  give  greater  facil- 
ities for  a  display  of  taste  ?  Will  not  lawn,  or  flowers,  or  ornamental  trees 
find  a  chance  to  produce  new  beauties  in  general  effect  ?  and  will  the  staring 
"plainness  of  the  one  compensate  for  the  inviting  charms  of  the  other  ?  We 
are  open  to  conviction. 

Again,  as  a  matter  of  construction.  The  history  of  terrace  building  all  up 
and  down  the  Hudson  is  a  history  of  failures ;  the  labor  and  expenditures  of 
weeks  have  slipped  away  in  a  single  night — ^the  long,  straight  line  of  earth 
yields  all  at  once.  That  principle  which  in  architecture  introduces  buttresses 
in  walls  sustaining  a  thrust,  does  not  enter  the  head  of  a  terrace  builder ;  he, 
half-fledged  and  unsophisticated,  has  not  the  shadow  of  an  idea  whether  his 
terrace  will  stand  one  night,  one  year,  or  be  always  permanent ;  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  fact  with  him  so  much  as  a  matter  of  hope — a  sort  of  a  gambling 
exoeriment,  and  his  neighbors'  failures  show  that  the  chances  are  against  him. 

J^ow  we  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  build  a  permanent 
straight-line  artificial  terrace  any  where,  because  in  the  hands  of  an  educated 
civil  engineer  nothing  is  impossible ;  and  a  landscape  gardener  who  is  not 
well  read  up  in  all  the  details  of  civil  engineering,  has  got  the  biggest  half  of 
his  profession  yet  to  learn.  We  state  that,  in  the  construction  of  terraces, 
the  natural  terrace  afibrds  a  more  tasteful  use  of  the  principles  of  construe- 
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tioD,  and  a  better  opportunity  to  conceal  the  art  that  reproduces  the  designs 
of  nature ;  the  winding  outline  broadens  the  base,  the  salient  pt>ints  are  the 
buttresses,  and  the  thrust  or  pressure  of  the  earth,  instead  of  being  down  the 
slope,  is  toward  nearly  every  point  of  the  compass ;  and  should  a  sudden 
flood  weaken  any  point,  there  are  such  different  conditions  of  security  that 
none  other  would  follow  it.         ^ 

In  the  formation  of  terraces  in  ground  liable  to  slip,  we  recommend 
strongly,  from  a  long  practical  experience,  the  use  of  fascines  or  brushwood, 
to  be  put  on  in  alternate  layers  with  earth ;  by  crossing  and  lapping  the  end 
of  the  brush,  this  network  may  be  extended  indefinitely.  The  enormous 
strength  of  wood,  pulled  in  the  direction  of  its  fibre,  is  not  thoroughly  under- 
stood. Practical  experiments  show  it  to  be  one  fifth  the  strength  of  wrought 
iron ;  those  who  have  endeavored  to  pull  up  strong  roots  have  some  idea  of 
it.  The  durability  of  wood  below  the  suHiace  of  the  earth,  where  it  is  not 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  has  scarcely  any  limit,  and  for  all 
practical  purposes  may  be  considered  permanent.  A  judicious  and  intelligent 
use  of  brushwood  in  any  class  of  earth  work  having  steep  slopes  will  be  as 
effectual  as  if  the  whole  were  interlaced  with  roots. 

We  do  not  mean  to  convey  the  idea  that  a  natural  terrace  is  a  series  of 
scollops,  or  that  there  is  any  repetition  in  its  forms;  on  the  contrary,  variety 
most  control  the  design — ^nature  does  not  repeat  herself.  It  does  not  follow 
that  each  successive  terrace  should  copy  the  same  form  above  it,  for  there  is 
no  arbitrary  rule  or  supposition  in  any*matters  of  taste.  Terraces  about  the 
house,  or  as  used  in  connecting  the  house  with  the  grounds,  should  be  of  an 
artificial  or  architectural  character,  being  sometimes  used  as  a  medium  to 
break  any  abruptness  in  passing  from  natural  scenery,  in  which  art  is  con- 
cealed, to  a  form  of  construction  in  which  art  must  be  apparent. 

[On  the  score  of  beauty  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Woodward  is 
right.    The  subject  deserves  to  be  well  considered. — ^Eo.] 
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GRAPES   AND    PEARS. 

BY  A.    HUIDBKOPER,    MEADVILLE,   PENNSYLVANIA. 

Two  years  ago,  some  correspondents,  with  but  a  poor  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  a  free  press,  were  gravely  inquiring,  in  the  columns  of  a  usefiil  and 
widely  popular  Journal,  whether  the  Horticultubist  ought  not  to  be  tabooed 
by  all  pomologists ;  the  gravamen  of  its  offense  being,  that  the  editor  was 
supposed  to  be  friendly  to  a  more  general  introduction  of  grapes,  and  had  ad- 
mitted to  his  pages  the  inquiry,  whether  pears  on  dwarfe  could  be  profitably 
grown  for  the  market.  The  evidences  on  that  occasion  were  but  in  keeping 
with  the  common  philosophy  of  life.  Success  is  ever  prone  to  hang  its  banner 
upon  the  outer  walls,  while  failure  is  equally  disposed  to  shield  itself  from 
public  observation.  It  reminded  me  of  an  incident  related  by  a  friend  who 
had  been  on  a  visit  to  New  Orleans.  "  In  driving  about  the  cit^  one  day," 
said  he,  ^^my  chaperone  pointed  out  a  very  costly  and  imposing  residence; 
that,  he  observed,  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  A.,  who  came  here  from  the  North 
some  twenty  years  ago,  a  poor  young  man ;  he  had  a  good  constitution,  which 
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withstood  the  yellow  fever,  and  now  he  has  ama8sed  the  princely  fortune 
which  his  homestead  would  indicate.  But,  continued  he,  of  the  twenty  thou- 
sand poor  young  men  who  have  come  here  from  the  North  in  the  mean  time, 
who  aid  not  make  a  fortune,  who  did  not  survive  the  yellow  fever,  and  whose 
bones  lie  interred  in  our  city  churchyards,  no  outward  sign  remains,  and  noth- 
ing is  said  of  them."  I  refer  to  that  discussion  simplv  to  show  that  science 
never  suffers  from  the  ventilation  of  its  facts,  and  that  the  Hobticuxturist,  in 
sustaining  as  it  should  the  independence  of  the  press,  has  not  inflicted  any  of 
the  anticipated  injury  upon  the  public. 

While  vine  culture  has  fortified  itself  vastly  in  popular  estimation,  there  are 
probably  three  pear  trees  sold  now  for  one  at  any  former  period  of  our  history, 
A  hundred  thousand  amateurs  will  every  year  be  added  to  the  list  of  those 
who  grow  dwarf  pears,  caring  but  little  **  if  they  are  profitable  for  the  market 
or  not,"  if  they  can  only  grow  them  for  themselves.  Even  the  very  difficulties 
and  limitations  of  pear  cvJture  pointed  out,  with  many  minds  became  incentives 
for  the  experiment ;  for  such  is  humanity,  that 

'*  If  the  way  bo  dangerous  show^n, 
The  daDger*8  self  is  lure  alone." 

Then  that  discussion  led  on  to  a  world  of  practical  information  in  pear  cul- 
ture well  worth  having,  such  as  the  proper  conditions  of  soil  and  culture  to 
insure  success ;  the  giving  the  trees  a  good  start  at  first,  and  not  hoping 
to  coax  them  into  thrift  after  a  year  or  two  of  stint  and  starvation;  tlie 
philosophy  of  deep  and  shallow  planting,  of  high  and  low -grafting,  Ac;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  hope  and  encouragement  to  those  whose  trees  had  been 
frosen  and  blighted,  given  by  sundry  fathers  in  pomologv,  who,  in  grave  coun- 
cil assembled,  resolved  that  summer's  heat  and  winters  cold  were  but  other 
terms  for  nonsense,  o^rs  being  the  best  climate  for  pear  growing  in  the  world, 
the  isothermal  lines  of  our  climate  not  being  very  clearly  set  fortli  on  the  black 
board  of  Ulustration. 

I  have  beard  of  but  two  or  three  instances  of  blight,  and  that  on  a  limited 
scale,  and  the  present  has  been  a  very  propitious  year  in  pear  growing  in  this 
region,  almost  all  those  who  have  trees  having  had  fruit.  The  leading  varieties, 
such  as  the  Seckel,  Tyson,  White  Doyenne,  and  Genesee,  fully  sustained  them- 
selves, both  in  size  and  the  character  of  their  fruit ;  but  many  of  the  summer 
varieties  were  flavorless,  probably  owing  to  the  unusual  coldness  of  the  season; 
even  the  Nelis,  one  of  the  best  generally  of  all  pears,  hardly  came  up  to  its 
proper  standard  of  excellence.  The  fruit  of  a  Buffum  tree  with  me  (I  suppose 
the  tree  to  have  received  some  injury  by  the  water,  from  a  spout  during  the 
winter,)  cracked  partially,  early  in  the  summer,  but  before  the  season  was  over 
the  cracks  healed  up  and  the  fruit  became  sound  at  maturity. 

The  blight  shows  itself  on  the  pear  tree  in  several  different  ways,  or  with 
different  degrees  of  malignity ;  sometimes  it  is  localized  in  a  limb,  for  which 
the  remedy  is  thorough  amputation ;  sometimes  the  epidermis  will  become 
black,  while  the  inner  bark  appears  to  be  ail  right,  and  the  tree  can  be  saved 
by  removing  the  discolored  part,  when  a  new  and  sound  bark  takes  its  place. 
The  only  standard  tree  I  have  left  was  affected  in  this  way  some  years 
ago,  and  is  now  a  sound  tree,  producing  fruit.  Another  form  of  the  blight 
appears  to  be  a  vitiated  condition  of  the  sap,  for  which  I  suppose  there  is  no 
remedy.  Persons  who  have  trees  that  turn  suddenly  black  in  midsummer  are 
apt  to  suppose  the  disease  comes  on  at  that  time ;  but  I  apprehend  a  careful 
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examinatioD  will  always  show  an  ansound  condition  of  the  tree  several  months 
beforehand. 

It  IS  no  evidence  that  a  tree  is  sound  because  it  breaks  into  le^jf,  or  even 
makes  a  reasonable  growth ;  many  a  tree  will  do  this  after  the  bark  is  entirely 
winter-killed  at  the  collar  of  the  tree:  pepperage  or  gum  tree  will  con- 
tinue to  live  for  several  years  after  being  girdled.  The  solar  heat  at  first 
only  brings  into  action  the  sap  in  the  body  of  the  tree,  without  reference 
to  a  new  supply  from  the  root ;  a  limb  subjected  to  a  reflected  heat  will  often 
come  into  bloom  before  the  rest  of  the  tree  has  got  fairly  into  bud ;  and  this 
fact  makes  it  questionable  if  it  is  practicable,  as  is  sometimes  suggested,  to  re- 
tard a  tree  so  as  to  escape  spring  frosts,  by  the  packing  snow  about  the  roots 
of  it. 

The  injury  which  fruit  trees  sometimes  receive  from  unseasonable  reflected 
heat  from  the  earth,  suggests  further  experiments  with  our  forest  trees  as 
foundations  for  ihe  pear.  Of  the  stocks  on  which  it  is  known  to  grow,  viz., 
the  apple,  crab,  quince,  thorn,  mountain  ash,  and  June  or  service  beiTy,  all 
but  the  last  are  more  or  less  subject  to  the  blight.  The  June  berry  is  hardy, 
and  if  it  will  answer,  as  some  correspondent  says  it  will,  it  may  be  worthy  of 
more  extensive  trial.  No  doubt,  affinities  with  the  pear  are  not  all  exhausted, 
and  other  trees  from  the  forest  might  answer  likewise.  The  budding  a  few 
limbs  at  the  proper  season  would  test  the  matter  at  a  small  outlay  of  trouble, 
and  possibly  show  the  truth  of  the  old  adage,  that  an  ounce  of  practice  is 
w^ortn  a  pound  of  theory. 

In  1853  I  had  a  small  vinery  built,  in  size  20  by  22  feet,  of  which  a  report 
is  made  in  the  Horticulturist,  in  vol.  iv.,  page  545.  At  the  same  time  I  de- 
voted an  equal  amount  of  space  to  a  dozen  dwarf  pear  trees.  The  grounds 
have  been  about  equally  ennched  since,  with  well-decomposed  manures,  and 
vines  and  trees  have  alike  been  protected  in  the  winter  with  straw.  The 
paid-for  labor  has  been  about  the  same  with  regard  to  both ;  therefore  I  make 
no  note  of  it,  or  of  the  pruning  the  vines,  thinning  the  fruit,  and  irrigation, 
which  have  throughout  been  a  matter  of  personal  recreation  and  amusement. 
No  fire  was  introduced  into  the  vinery  until  last  year,  since  when  some  ten  or 
fifteen  times  it  has  been  used  as  a  protection  from  frost  The  ground  be- 
tween the  pear  trees  has  been  annually  planted  with  carrots  and  beets,  and  the 
soil  kept  clean,  light,  and  in  good  condition. 

Now,  although  the  above  is  not  a  very  good  show  for  the  pears,  I  would 
say  in  candor,  that  the  trees  have  grown  more  during  the  last  two  years  than 
they  did  in  the  preceding  five ;  and  if  they  had  not  been  removed  to  make 
room  for  an  enlargement  of  the  grapery  this  fall,  I  have  no  doubt  they  would 
have  told  a  better  story  for  themselves  hereafter.  A  neighbor  of  mine,  whose 
orchard  is  on  elevated  ground,  and  whose  soil  is  rich  but  rather  wet,  had  this 
year  a  very  respectable  crop  of  pears  on  his  trees,  five  years  planted.  If 
dwarf  pears  do  not  succeed  m  this  region,  it  will  not  be  for  want  of  a  fair  and 
honest  trial 

I  will  endeavor  to  send  the  editor  of  the  Horticulturist  a  sample  of  wine 
made  by  a  friend  from  the  variety  of  grape  described  in  last  year's  vol.,  page 
365.  It  has  the  color  and  body  of  good  port  wine,  and  would  no  doubt  nave 
been  a  still  better  article  if  some  sugar  had  not  been  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  it. 

In  my  vinery  I  grew  two  good-sized  canes  this  year  horizontally  on  the 
ground,  so  as  not  to  interfere  at  all  with  the  fruit-bearing  vines.    The  wood 


ripened  well,  and  if  the  canes  produce  right,  I  will  report  agun  next  year. 
We  commenced  cutting  grapes  in  the  middle  of  August,  and  are  still  (Dec.  17) 
enjoying  onr  Muscats,  crisp,  fi*e8h,  and  luscious  as  when  first  gathered ;  hav- 
ing thus  had  the  fruit  in  eating  over  four  months,  or  one  third  of  the  year. 
The  result,  then,  of  a  seven  years'  experiment  stands  thus : 

Ce.  Grapery — ^Fruit,  bunches  in  1 854 160 

Do.  do.  1866 850 

Do.  do.     1 856-7-8-9,  1 860 2,300 

Total 2,800 

Deduct  i  to  reduce  to  pounds -., 700 

At  60  cents,  a  low  market  price 2,100  give  |1,260 

Db.  Original  cost  of  graperv $150 

Add  2  years'  interest  till  paid  for  by  fruit 18 

For  re-painting,  fuel,  Ac,  and  vines 52 

220 

Apparent  profit ,. . . .  1 1 ,040 

Db.  1  dozen  pear  trees  and  freight 116 

Fruit  in  6  years 50 

Do.in  1860 150 

Total,  at  3  cents  apiece 200  6 

Loss $9 

[Very  suggestive.  The  subject  of  "  tabooing"  is  one  for  which  we  have  lit- 
tle respect.  An  editor,  above  all  men,  ought  to  oe  independent,  and  his  readers 
ought  to  appreciate  that  simple  fact.  It  is  always  pleasant  to  have  people  agree 
with  us,  but  then  there  are  always  two  sides  to  a  question,  and  a  discussion  is 
sometimes,  if  properly  conducted,  a  short  method  of  arriring  at  truth.  You 
are  all  right  on  that  question.  Tou  make  but  a  poor  show  for  the  pear ; 
we  can  do  better  than  that ;  still,  we  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion,  that  the 
grape  is  the  most  profitable.    We  shall  look  for  the  wine  expectantly. — ^En.] 


THE    MAN    AT   THE    PUMP. 

BY   FOX   MEADOW. 

"  We  will  Just  take  a  look  through,  if  you  please.  We  understand  you  have 
commenced  forcing  ?"  "  Look  through  with  pleasure,  sir ;  but  you  will  see  no 
forcing."  "iVb/omn^r/"  "No,  sir,  no  forcing J*^  "Why,  I  understood  that 
you  forced  all  your  vines."  "  People  very  often  get  into  errors,  sir,  and  make 
very  grave  mistakes,  which  we  are  sorry  to  see ;  and  if  they  have  told  you,  sir, 
that  we  force  our  vines,  that  is  a  monstrom  error."  "  Well,"  said  Mr.  Prv, 
"  let  us  have  a  look  at  your  bare  vines,  then ;  it's  no  use  coming  here  for  noth- 
ing."   So  he  got  an  introduction  to  "  Vitis  Vinifera." 

"  Ah,  sir,  I  thought  you  told  me  you  did  not  force.    How  comes  it  the  foli- 
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a!^  and  fruit  are  showing  if  you  don't  force  ?"  "  By  inducing  it,  sir."  Mr. 
Pry  knitted  his  brows,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  walked  on — more  sharper 
—never  said  another  word  to  us  after  that,  Mr.  Editor.  We  thought  he  had 
picked  up  the  name  of  some  plant,  and  was  hurrying  home  with  it  as  fast  as 
possible  to  write  it  down  before  he  forgot  it. 

Nothing  requires,  perhaps,  more  care  and  thought  than  the  vine  in  attempt- 
ing to  bring  it  into  growth  out  of  its  natural  season.  There  is,  perhaps,  more 
damage  done  by  an  excess  of  heat  in  the  early  season  of  the  year  than  from  any 
other  cause.  We  should  bear  in  mind  that  all  our  vine-borders  are  not  con- 
structad  on  "  Bri^ht's  system,"  inside  the  house,  with  a  compost  nearly  allied 
to  the  atmospheric  temperature,  but  that  the  roots  are  in  a  cold,  and  often- 
times wet,  perishing  soil,  and  that  soil,  perhaps,  not  much  above  the  freezing 
point*  Force  up  the  sap,  is  the  cry.  Let  us  understand,  first,  how  it  is  to  be 
made.  A  liquidization,  first,  of  all  that  sap  in  the  branches  that  has  been 
congealed  by  the  loss  of  heat  the  previous  fsUl  takes  place.  Now,  let  us  mark 
this  operation  in  reference  to  the  heat  applied.  If  too  high  a  temperature,  this 
liquid  is  evaporated,  leaving  some  of  the  spurs  and  buds  dead ;  in  other  cases, 
it  will  shoot  off  and  burst  out,  perhaps,  in  one  single  eye,  with  the  consistency 
of  a  straw.  There  is  no'proper  circulation  of  the  sap  going  on.  This  is  what 
we  call  forcing/.  The  above  results  are  more  perceptible  in  badly-ripened  wood, 
than  when  vines  are  regularly  early  worked.  Let  us  now  follow  this  sap  that 
has  been  worked  up  at  a  high  temperature  down  the  vine  into  that  wet,  icy, 
perishable  soil.  How  is  it  going  to  return  ?  What  have  the  poor  roots  been 
able  to  eclket  out  of  that  wet,  clammy  soil  ?  Something  congenial  to  elaborate 
that  beautiful  tbsue  of  the  leaf,  the  tender  and  delicate  anther  and  pollen  ?  Or 
would  this  be  something  like  ourselves  turned  out  of  a  hot  room,  lightly  clad, 
into  the  frost  and  snow,  barefoot,  to  go  a  distance  for  a  drink  of  water  to 
quench  a  parching  thirst?  What  would  be  our  condition  on  re-entering  this 
hot  roomr  Faint,  sick,  clogging  up  of  all  the  pores,  tremendous  internal 
heat,  and  oA,  I  think  I  shall  die !  Because  plants  have  not  tongues  and  throats 
to  make  a  noise  and  cry  out  they  are  dying  I  it  appears  it  is  all  right.  I  some- 
times think  it  is  well  for  us  that  plants  are  not  possessed  with  good  strong  mus- 
cular arms ;  it  saves  us  many  a  box  on  our  intellectual  craniums. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  process  of  developing  the  powers  of  the  vine 
shouki  be  slow,  and  the  temperature  low,  in  what  is  termed  ^^  early  forcing. ^^ 
There  is  the  partial  absence  of  light,  which  influence  has  a  wonderful  power  in  pro- 
ducing the  dark  green  foliage  with  a  texture  and  solidity  that  delights  us  to  look 
on.  We  say,  Work  steady  and  low:  Let  the  vine  develop  itself  Do  not  attempt 
to  develop  the  vine.  Watch  the  foliage  narrowly.  If  it  comes  out  and  seems  to 
stand  for  a  few  days  all  crumpled  up,  something  like  a  young  rhubarb  leaf  in 
miniature,  you  may  rest  assured  that  the  vine  is  doing  the  work  just  in  its  own 
way — expanding  just  as  fast  as  it  can  collect  material  for  elaboration ;  but  if 
you  see  tne  young  leaf  appear,  and  almost  at  once  it  is  expanded  into  its  proper 
form,  with  a  texture  that  a  person  with  ordinary  good  eyesight  could  read  a 
newspaper  through,  and  of  a  beautiful,  delicate  light-green,  then  you  may  de- 
pend upon  the  fact  that  you  have  been  forcing  in  good  earnest.  This  sort  of 
forcing  is  similar  to  a  man  we  once  saw  with  a  pump  placed  on  a  heap  of  ice. 
The  ice  was  slowly  condensing,  and  he  continued  with  all  his  might  and  main 
to  pnmp  up  the  condensed  water,  hut  it  did  not  come.  After  a  while,  he  got 
exhausted  and  stopped ;  presently,  away  he  drives  again,  and  he  succeeded  in 
getting  some  little,  and  then  again  it  stopped.    He  would  look  sometimes  into 
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the  pump^and  around  the  pump;  he  never,  as  we  saw,  looked  into  the  right 
pl%ce.  We  left  him  looking,  and  ran  home — '^  fnore  sharper*^ — ^to  make  a  note 
of  it. 

As  soon  as  the  young  shoot  showing  the  fruit  has  grown  long  enough  to  dis- 
cover a  leaf  or  two  beyond  the  bunch,  pinch  out  the  point  immed'aUly  ;  this 
will  throw  the  sap  direct  into  the  bunch  and  remaining  leaves.  We  saw  that 
man  at  the  pump  one  day  hreaking  off  the  ends  of  these  young  shoots  after  they 
had  grown  some  eighteen  inches  past  the  bunch — snapped  off  so  very  easy  at 
a  good  joint,  he  said,  and  was  much  less  trouble.  We  thousrht  this  was  very 
much  like  chopping  off  a  man's  arms  and  lettmg  him  bleed  to  death.  Poor 
vines,  we  wish  they  had  tongues. 

Increase  the  teinperature  gradually  as  they  advance  toward  flowering. 
When  vmes  are  worked  in  a  medium  temperature,  they  will  not  reouire  so 
much  evaporating  moisture  as  is  requisite  in  high  temperatures.  Keep  tne  night 
heat  not  above  60°  Fahrenheit.  The  man  at  the  pump  showed  us  a  shoot  the 
other  day  that  had,  he  said,  during  the  night,  grown  more  than  twelve  inches. 
We  thought  it  was  no  growth  at  all,  but  merely  forcing  an  elongation  of  the 
cellular  tissue.  When  syringing,  use  common  soap  in  the  water  constantly  ;  it 
will  save  some  trouble  with  those  little  animals  that  come  from  somewkre^  they 
call  red  spider,  thnps,  scale,  yes,  and  mildew. 

Begin  to  thin  out  the  berries  from  the  bunches  ^tw/  so  soon  an  you  can  be  sure 
they  are  berrien.  Just  try  this  little  experiment  on  one  vme,  if  it  is  only  to  con- 
vince that  man  at  the  pump.  Tell  him,  also,  that  it  is  not  the  amount  of  that 
luscious  saccharine  matter  which  destroys  the  productiveness  of  the  vine  or  its 
longevity,  but  that  it  is  the  seed — that  which  contains  the  '^  Great  Life  Prin- 
ciple." 

Tax  this  in  the  vine — ^in  any  thing,  vegetable  creation  or  animal — and  Death 
is  the  inevitable  doom. 

[It  is,  no  doubt,  fortunate  for  the  "  Man  at  the  Pump"  that  vines  have  not 
arms,  or  his  cranium  certainly  would  suffer.  Many  of  the  difiiculties  of  start- 
ing vines  early  would  be  overcome  by  converting  the  whole  interior  of  the 
house  into  a  border,  and  planting  the  vines  inside,  as  we  have  heretofore  rec- 
ommended. Fox  Meadow's  caution  against  using  too  much  heat  in  startng 
a  vine,  can  not  be  too  well  considered,  for  it  is  a  frequent  cause  of  &ilure.  All 
who  have  forcing-houses  vill  do  well  to  think  of  tne  '^Man  at  the  Pump.*' — 
Ed.] 
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COLOR  OF  FRurr. 

BY   WILLIAM   BRIGHT,  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  pears  exhibited  by  Dr.  Boynton,  of  Syracuse,  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  American  Pomological  Society,  attracted  much  attention  from  the  unu- 
sually waxy  and  glossy  appearance  of  the  skin,  and  the  extraordinary  brilliancy 
of  their  coloring.  Dr.  Boynton  offered  to  the  Society,  in  some  extended 
remarks,  his  idea  of  the  probable  cause  of  this  color  and  gloss  of  skin,  but  no 
correct  report  has  yet  been  given  of  these  remarks  in  any  of  our  journals. 
The  chief  idea  was,  that  the  effect  above  noticed  was  produced  by  growing 
the  fruit  upon  a  soil  containing  a  great  variety  of  mineral  or  inorganic  sub- 
stances, and  by  the  free  use  of  superphosphate  of  lime,  and  of  potash,  soda, 
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and  the  common  carbonate  of  lime,  which,  acting  upon  silica,  produced  the. 

silicate  of  potash,  the  silicate  of  soda  and  lime  in  abundance,  and  thus  created 

a  covering  upon  the  pears  similar  to  the  silicious  coating  on  the  corn-stalk. 

On  this  dense  surface  the  rays  of  the  sun  pencil  the  prismatic  hues  with  a 

I  degree  of  brilliancy  and  perfection  rarely  witnessed.     The  doctor  thought  it 

j  not  impossible  that  he  could  so  perfect  this  metallic  coating  that  he  could, 

I  at  some  future  meeting,  present  his  best  specimens  of  fruit  with  his  own 

I  photographic  portrait  on  their  sides ! 

I       I  notice  this  matter  now  for  the  purpose  of  saying,  that  those  who  may  wish 
I  to  experiment  in  this  direction  may  find  some  more  convenient  sources  of  ob- 
j  taining  the  necessary  materials,  than  were  mentioned  by  Dr.  B.,  as  his  supplies 
I  of  alkalies  were  mostly  found  at  the  Syracuse  Salt  Works. 
,      The  use  of  the  common  "salt  and  lime  mixture"  (viz.,  three  bushels  of  lime 
I  slacked  with  a  barrel  of  brine,  or  one  bushel  of  salt  in  solution)  will  give  the 
chloride  of  lime  and  the  carbonate  of  soda,  which  Dr.  B.  spoke  of  so  highly ; 
while  common  sour  peat  or  muck,  or  even  decaying  straw,  or  old  litter,  or 
j  leaves,  mixed  with  sand,  will  create,  by  the  action  c/  carbonic  acid  on  silex^  a 
t  Arge  amount  of  soluble  silica ;  and  silica,  or  rotten,  sandy  rock,  dissolved  by^ 
carbonic  acid,  will  in  its  tuni,  by  liberating  potash  from  the  rock,  now  dissolve 
I  other  rock,  and  form  silicate  of  potash.      Hence,  sour  muck  and  sand,  with  a 
slight  addition  of  salt,  lime,  and  wood  ashes,  will  furnish  a  cheap  and  con- 
venient   means   of  producing  the  silicates  which  Dr.  Boynton  thinks    such 
'  important  agents  in  creating  the  dense,  glossy,  high-colored  skin  of  his  pears. 
'      The  usual  method  of  top-dressing  dwarf  pear  gardens  with  well-rotted 
carbonaceous  composts  in  a  degree  produces  the  same  effect  as  the  above 
I  mixtures,  and  the  result,  we  all  know,  is  very  satisfactory. 
'      There  is  a  ^ood  deal  of  plausibility  in  Dr.  Boynton's  theory ;  but  we  must 
I  not  expect  similar  results  from  using  the  same  means  on  all  soils,  for  Dr. 
I  Boynton  acknowledged  that  his  soil  was  originally  a  sort  of  "  conglomerate 
rock  soup,"  made  up  of  the  contents  of  Lake  Ontario  basin,  which  no  man  can 
hope  to  imitate,  or  find  elsewhere,  in  precisely  similar  combinations.     It  may 
I  be  well,  also,  to  caution  amateurs,  or  unscientific  persons,  against  the  too  free 
application  of  alkalies  to  fruit  trees,  as  there  have  been  cases  lately,  within  my 
knowledge,  where  very  intelligent  persons  have  destroyed  many  valuable 
surface  roots,  and  even  entire  trees,  by  too  careless  or  too  bold  experiments 
of  this  kind.    The  "  aesthetic  former,"  says  the  oracular  Ralph,  "  thinks  a  cow 
is  a  creature  fed  on  hay,  and  gives  a  bucket  of  milk  twice  a  day.     Bat  the 
cow  that  he  biiys  gives  milk  for  three  months,  and  then  her  bag  dries  up." 
Pear  trees  are  very  much  like  milch  cows ;  they  require  to  be  fed  and  managed 
by  ^  practical  hand,  or  they  too  will  "  dry  up"  most  mysteriously  sometimes. 
I  by  no  means  reject  the  aid  of  science ;  I  only  wish  to  warn  Mr.  Jesse  Rural 
against  excessive  fondness  for  chemical  experiments  in  his  first  efforts  in  the 
garden. 

[This  caution  is  a  necessary  one,  for  the  young  experimentalist  generally 
'*  goes  it  blind."  We  are  somewhat  inclined  to  doubt  whether  the  beautiful 
"  face"  on  Dr.  Boynton's  fruit  was  produced  by  additions  of  his  own ;  it  is 
quite  likely,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  description,  that  the  salts  were  naturally 
contained  in  the  soil.  We  must  accord  him  the  merit,  however,  of  having 
noted  the  fact,  and  led  the  way  in  making  experiments  to  produce  the  same 
results  by  the  addition  of  salts  and  alkalies,  in  proper  proportions  and  combina- 
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tionSf  in  soils  not  naturally  containing  them.  Certain  localities  (around  Boston, 
for  instance)  have  long  been  noted  for  producing  pears  highly  colored  and  very 
glossy ;  others,  again,  (as  portions  of  New  Jersey,)  are  noted  for  producing  the 
same  kinds  of  pears  of  a  deep  russet.  This,  unquestionably,  is  owing  some- 
what to  the  rameral  constituents  of  the  soil,  but  probably  quite  as  much  to 
careful  culture.  The  subject  is  one  of  peculiar  interest,  and  we  hope  Dr. 
Boynton  and  others  will  follow  up  the  experiment,  and  make  a  note  of  the 
result. — Ed.] 


INARCHING— AN  IMPROVEMENT. 

BY   D.    L.   ADAIR,    HAWBSYILLB,   KKimJCKT. 

In  my  last  I  gaye  a  description  of  my  improved  method  of  "  Fruit  Bud 
Grafting."  I  have  also  made  some  improvement  upon  the  method  of  inarch- 
ing, as  described  in  the  January  number  of  the  Horticulturist  for  1860,  from 
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the  Revue  Horticole^  which  is  explained  by  figure  1.  The  branch  or  scion,  A, 
is  set  so  that  it  will  lay  against  the  root  at  c.  The  bark  is  pared  off  at  the 
root,  and  also  the  scion,  so  as  to  bring  the  alburnum  of  each  into  contact  with 
the  other.  Where  the  scion  crosses  the  stock  at  h^  the  same  operation  is  per- 
formed. The  scion  and  root  are  tied  together  as  shown,  and  at  h  the  stock  and 
scion  are  well  wrapped  with  any  material  used  in  budding,  and  well  waxed ; 
or,  instead  of  the  wax,l  find  that  drawing  up  a  hill  of  earth  some  three  inches 
above  where  they  cross  answers  every  purpose.  A  ring  of  bark  is  taken  off 
at  d  for  the  same  purpose  as  described  in  the  directions  for  spur  grafting. 
After  the  graft  has  set,  the  scion  and  stock  are  cut  off  at  the  dotted  lines  at  6, 
and  the  root  at  the  dotted  lines  shown  thereon,  which  is  planted  as  a  separate 
tree. 

I  find  inarching  a  very  convenient  mode  of  propagating  such  trees  as  do  not 
grow  well  out  of  doors  from  the  cutting ;  also  roses  and  grape  vines.  B  and 
C,  fig.  1,  show  how  it  is  done.  The  lower  end  of  the  cutting  is  inserted  in  the 
ground,  and  the  upper  end  inserted  under  the  bark  at  a  a,  as  described  in  spur 
grafting,  and  tied  the  same  way.  After  the  cuttings  have  grown  one  year  and 
struck  roots,  they  are  separated  from  the  stock,  taken  up,  and  planted  in  the 
nursery  rows.  A  dozen  or  more  plants  may  be  raised  thus  around  a  single 
mother  stock,  without  injury  to  it. 


I  modify  the  process  somewhat  when  I  apply  it  to  the  grape.    Figure  2  will 

I  [  explain  how  it  is  done.   A  vine  or  a  branch  of  a  vine  is  laid  down,  horizontally, 

and  the  cuttings,  4  or  6  inches  long,  containing  two  or  more  eyes  or  buds,  arc 

I I  inserted  in  the  ground.  The  bark  is  removed  from  the  cutting  where  it 
crosses  the  vine,  and  also  from  the  side  of  the  vine,  as  before  described.  They 
are  firmly  tied  together,  and  cuttings,  vines,  and  all  covered  with  earth,  so  as  to 

I  have  the  upper  bud  on  the  scion  covered  about  h  inch.     The  cuttings  may  be 
placed  three  inches  or  even  less  apart  along  the  whole  length  of  the  vine.   After 
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they  have  grown  one  year,  they  may  be  taken  up,  the  vine  cut  into  pieces, 
each  having  a  rooted  cutting  on  it,  and  the  plants  are  ready  for  plandng  out. 
I  should  have  stated  that  the  proper  season  for  performing  all  of  these  o  r- 
ations  is  at  budding  time,  sooner  or  later  in  the  summer,  depending  upon  the 
tree  to  be  operated  on.  The  grape  cuttings  should  be  cut  in  the  fall  or  winter, 
and  kept  in  a  cool  place  in  sand  or  moss  until  the  first  flow  of  sap  is  over,  in 
the  growing  vines,  when  they  may  be  inarched.  * 

[We  should  be  glad  to  have  Mr.  Adair's  improvements  thoroughly  tried. 
If,  in  the  case  of  the  vine,  the  union  should  be  a  permanent  one,  a  point  will 
have  been  gained.  *  There  will  then  be  an  old  vine  furnished  with  scions  at 

I  intervals,  beside  the  rooted  plants  in  the  ground,  and  this  seems  to  be  more 

I  than  Mr.  Adair  claims. — Ed.J 


THE   ROSE. SLUG. 

BY  A.   VBITCH,   NEW   UAVEN,   CONN. 

"  If  you  will  publish  something  that  will  save  my  Jiases  from  the  deliberate 
slaughter  of  these  murderous  pests,  which  have  nearly  destroyed  my  large  and 
choice  varieties  of  beauties,  I  shall  deem  the  information  cheaply  purchased  by 
paying  for  half  a  dozen  copies.  Tobacco,  and  smoke,  and  sulphur,  and  lime, 
and  plaster,  and  woman's  tears,  and  men's  imprecations,  are  alike  harmless  to 
exorcise  those  miscreants  which  'plague  mankind.'" — HorticuUurist^  1860, 
p.  443. 

By  the  rose-grower  the  slug  is  justly  considered  as  one  of  the  most  obnoxious 
pests  he  has  to  contend  with ;  and  if  not  carefully  guarded  against,  it  is  sure 
to  blast  the  hopes  and  high  expectations  he  may  have  cherished  all  the  winter 
long,  of  the  pure  and  unalloyed  delight  in  store  for  him  during  the  rose  sea- 
son, when  every  bush,  the  picture  of  nealtli  and  careful  cultivation,  is  heavily 
laden  with  beautiful  buds  and  magnificent  full-blown  flowers.  But  often,  alas! 
when  such  hopes  are  about  to  be  realized,  it  can  only  be  said, 

**The  spoiler  camo;  and  all  ihv  promiso  Tair 
Has  sought  ihe  grave,  to  sleep  forever  there/* 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  thing  in  the  case,  however,  so  discouraging 
as  to  deter  him  from  persevering  in  his  delightful  employment,  as  the  means  of 
prevention  and  of  cure  are  within  the  reach  of  persons  of  moderate  means. 
Not  to  say  any  thing  of  timely  applications  of  whale  oil  soap  and  Gishurst  Com- 
pound, which  latter  composition,  by-the-bjr,  is  a  very  certain  remedy,  we  have 
another  to  propose,  which  may  appear  ridiculous  to  some  from  its  simplicity ; 
yet  still,  upon  the  testimony  of  competent  witnesses,  it  can  be  vouched  for  as 
a  complete  preventive  and  an  effectual  cure.  It  is  vAxsv^ly  pure  tocUer :  but 
water  mechanically  applied. 

A  box  sufliciently  large  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  establishment  where 
it  is  to  be  used,  mounted  upon  a  four-wheeled  carriage,  and  a  force-pump  at^ 
tached,  with  rubber  hose,  say  eight  or  ten  feet  in  length,  is  what  we  have  seen 
used  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.    In  regard  to  the  mode  of  operation, 
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the  bashes  ought  to  be  syringed  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  from  about  the  middle 

of  May  until  about  the  middJe  of  July,  when  the  slug  season  may  fairly  be  con- 

'  sidered  to  have  closed.     But  even  with  this  mode  of  treatment,  it  need  not  be 

wondered  at  if  some  make  their  appearance  upon  solitary  bushes.    Should 

they  do  so,  all  that  is  necessaiy  is  to  apply  as  much  power  to  the  pump  as  to 

,  I  be  certain  of  the  water  reaching  every  part  of  the  plant  with  force  enough  to 

' ,  drive  them  away ;  and  that  can  easily  be  done,  as,  with  the  hose  sufficiently 

long,  the  operator  can  get  at  them  on  every  side,  and  under  the  leaves  as  well, 

I  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  it  is  there  chiefly  the  depredators  ensconce 
themselves  for  safety.     As  a  precaution  against  permitting  the  fallen  enemy 

I I  from  regaining  his  lost  position,  it  is  well  to  rake  the  beds  as  soon  after  each 
watering  as  practicable,  as  by  this  means  their  destruction  is  made  doubly 

' '  sure, 

In  addition  to  keeping  the  plants  free  of  slug,  it  will  appear  evident  that 

other  benefits  are  conferred,  for  which  they  will  not  be  ungrateful.    A  regular 

,  supply  of  water  is  highly  advantageous  to  roses  during  the  early  part  of  sum- 

!  mer,  especially  in  situations  where  the  soil  in  which  they  grow  is  light  and 

I  [  sandy.     In  ordinary  cases,  however,  it  is  safest  to  water  with  a  gentle  hand, 

I    as  the  young  foliage  of  roses,  as  well  as  other  plants,  suffers  greatly  from  every 

kind  of  rough  treatment.    This  will  appear  evident  to  any  one  the  least  ac- 

;  quainted  with  the  structure  of  leaves,  whose  innumerable  stomata  and  delicate 

external  coverings,  plead,  and  plead  earnestly,  for  far  Other  treatment  than  they 

I  j  often  receive. 

However  simple  the  method  herein  recommended  may  appear,  no  harm  can 
be  done  by  giving  it  a  trial.     Should  your  last  year's  correspondent  be  one  of 
those,  you,  Mr.  Editor,  would  not  hear  any  more  complaints  from  him  of  dis- 
,    appointment  and  grief  at  the  destruction  of  his  favorites. 

[Here  is  a  very  simple  and  practicable  method  of  treating  the  slug,  not  only 
for  our  correspondent,  but  for  all  others :  a  remedy  "  without  money  and  with- 
,  out  price."     Let  it  be  tried.     We  have  no  doubt  that  the  Gishurst  Compound 
will  also  be  a  certain  cure. — Ed.] 
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APPLES— ARE  THEY  RUNNING  OUT? 

•  BY  C.  W.  G. 

We  hear  much  of  the  deterioration  of  varieties,  and  even  of  their  entirely 
running  out  and  failing  altpgether.  And,  again,  we  hear  much  of  trees  suited 
to  one  locality  or  district,  and  not  to  another.  Of  the  former,  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  generally  taken,  we  have  no  belief.  In  the  latter  we  have,  in  a  re- 
stricted sense. 

To  illustrate  with  a  very  marked  instance,  we  will  take  Rawle's  Jannet,  which 
puts  out  its  leaves  very  late  in  the  spring,  and  is  so  late  in  flowering,  and  conse- 
quent maturing  of  its  fruit,  that  it  is  unfit  for  a  northern  latitude.  On  the 
contrary,  we  believe  most  of  our  standard  varieties  will  sustain  their  high 
character  throughout  the  apple-growing  region  north  of  the  thirty-eighth 
parallel.  We  must  here  admit  that  in  many  localities  we  find  local  seedlings 
of  aJmost  equal  value  to  the  general  standards,  and  in  these  Connecticut,  and 
perhaps  Ohio,  stand  pre-eminent.    But  the  fact  that  we  wish  to  state  is,  that 
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for  premium,  for  the  twelve  best  varieties  of  fall  and  winter  table  varieties,  we 
have  found  nearly  the  same  kinds  offered  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa.  These 
are  complete  or  perfect  varieties,  and  under  good  treatment  will  prosper  in 
every  place  within  the  specified  limits  in  which  any  apple  trees  will  thrive. 
Our  observation,  which  has  been  pretty  extended,  and,  we  think,  accurate,  leads 
us  to  the  belief  that  proper  treatment  is  necessary  for  their  perpetual  pros- 
perity in  almost  every  locality ;  and  the  exception  is  so  rare,  that  we  are 
almost  disposed  to  maKe  the  assertion  general.  For  the  soils  which  constantly 
sustain  vigorous  trees  in  their  full  production  of  fruit,  must  be  referred  to  those 
rare  formations  of  drift  or  alluvium  which  have  a  ^ood  elevation ;  bottoms 
and  lowlands  not  affording  the  conditions  of  prospenty.  Wherever  we  have 
found  the  apple  failing  or  running  out,  natural  conditions  being  favorable,  we 
have  found  defective  preparation  before  planting,  or  exhaustion  of  fertility  in 
some  obvious  form,  sufficient  to  account  for  all  deterioration.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  iiave  seen  the  poorest  soil,  or  that  the  most  completely  exhausted 
of  its  fertility,  by  generous  preparation  giving  growth  to  the  most  healthy, 
thrifty,  and  productive  trees  which  we  ever  beheld.  The  condition  of  the 
soil  before  preparation  has  much  to  do  with  the  cost  of  preparation,  of  course ; 
but  the  case  is  rare  in  which  considerable  preparation  is  not  required  to  main- 
tain perpetual  productiveness.  Seek  out  the  general  want  of  the  fruit,  and 
supply  it,  and  special  wants  will  be  few. 

We  shall  recur  to  this  at  another  opportunity,  with  some  special  consider- 
ations. 

[The  above,  from  an  old  and  experienced  pomoloeist,  bears  directly  on  a 
subject  which  has  at  times  been  productive  of  much  discussion.  It  is  to  the 
point.  We  have  heretofore  expressed  our  conviction  against  the  idea  that  our 
old  favorite  apples  are  "runniug  out" — Ed.] 


AMERICAN    SHADE  TREES.— NO.  I. 

BY   C.  N.  BEHENT. 

Among  all  the  materials  at  our  disposal  for  the  adornment  of  country  resi- 
dences, none  are  at  once  so  highly  ornamental,  so  indispensable,  and  so  easily 
and  completely  manageable  as  trees ;  and  our  resources  m  that  respect  are  sur- 
prisingly gi*eat.  We  introduce  them  into  the  landscape — ^in  the  foreground  as 
well  as  in  the  distance,  on  the  tops  of  the  hills,  and  in  the  valleys.  They  are, 
indeed,  like  the  drapery  which  covers  a  somewhat  ungainly  figure,  which, 
Avhile  it  conceals  its  defects,  conmiunicates  to  it  new  interest  and  expression. 

Trees,  in  their  many  forms,  are  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  interest  and 
character  in  landscapes.  Variety,  as  a  source  of  beauty,  is  created  in  a  won- 
derful degree  by  a  natural  arrangement  of  trees.  Airy  and  delicate  in  its 
youth,  luxuriant  and  majestic  in  its  prime,  venerable  in  its  old  age,  the  tree 
constitutes  in  its  various  forms,  sizes,  and  developments,  the  greatest  charm 
and  beauty  on  the  earth  in  all  countries. 

Nothing  is  so  attractive  to  the  traveler  as  fine  country  residences;  and 
how  much  might  be  added  to  the  appearance  of  many,  indeed  most  of  our 
farms,  if  proper  attention  were  paid  to  the  planting  of  shade  trees  in  their 
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I  appropriate  places.  They  are  something  for  the  eye  to  feast  upon;  they 
()iea8e  the  iniagination,  cheer  the  heart,  and  bring  with  them  all  the  associa- 
tions of  happiness.  Sociality,  refinement,  and  learning  follow  in  the  train  of 
rural  improvement.  Nothing  contributes,  in  our  estimation,  so  much  to  the 
pleasantness  of  a  place  as  the  presence  of  trees ;  and  surely  no  luxury  of  half 
their  value  can  be  procured  for  the  same  price.  Springside  owes  a  great  share 
of  its  beauty  and  attractiveness  to  its  shade  trees. 

No  pereon  claiming  any  pretentions  for  ti\e  beautiful  in  nature,  could  fail  to 
notice,  on  visiting  the  beautiful  village  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  the  tall,  majestic 

'  elm,  the  monarch  of  the  forest,  the  pride  of  the  inhabitants,  (who  almost  wor- 
ship it,]  standing  in  the  center  of  the  square,  lifting  its  umbral  branches  on  a 

I  trunk  sixty  feet  to  the  first  limb,  and  can  be  plainly  distinguished  for  miles, 
towerinff  above  buildings  and  highest  trees,  surrounded  by  mountains  and 
lofty  hills,  on  a  plain  stretching  from  north  to  south,  as  far  as.  the  eye  can 
reach,  and  from  east  to  west  to  the  mountains,  situated  in  opposite  directions; 
these  hills  and  mountains  are  covered  with  deciduous  trees,  while  on  the  plain 
itself,  which  is  watered  by  the  bright,  sparkling  Housatonic,  the  sycamore,  the 
,    ni^I^  And  clna  flourish  in  great  abundance. 

J I  The  country  house  that  has  its  shade  trees,  its  shrubbery,  and  flowers,  has 
'  hallowed  memories  to  win  back  the  hearts  of  its  wanderers,  and  brighten  its 
doomiest  hours.  The  woman  who  fails  to  have  a  green  spot  and  shade  at  her 
door,  fails  in  one  part  of  her  mission !  Her  house  will  not  be  so  endeared  to 
its  inmates  as  it  otherwise  would  be !  True,  the  outside  decorations  should 
chiefly  belong  to  man's  labor ;  but  very  many,  we  are  constrained  to  say,  will 
not  plant  a  tree  or  shrub,  who  could  be  taught  to  love  them,  an^  add  to  them, 

I  if  some  one  would  begin.  So,  boys,  go  ahead ;  plant  trees.  Do  it  at  once,  or, 
at  least,  during  the  proper  season.  Do  not  delay  it  from  year  to  year.  Do 
not  procrastinate  until  you  have  no  time  to  plant  a  tree,  shrub,  or  vine.  Make 
a  resolve,  and  carry  the  resolution  into  effect,  that  two  trees  at  least  shall 
be  planted  every  year  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child  on  the  farm.  Recollect 
that  handsome  trees,  judiciously  planted,  not  only  advance  the  beauty,  but 
add  greatly  to  the  value  of  farms.  Take,  for  instance,  two  farms  of  equal 
size  and  quality ;  let  one  have  shade  tree«  well  located,  while  the  other  is  bare 

'  of  all  these  glories ;  put  them  up  at  public  sale,  and  our  word  for  it,  the  one 
with  ornamental  shade  trees  will  command  an  advance  of  more  than  five  times 
the  cost  of  planting  and  attending  to  the  trees. 
A  writer  m  a  late  number  of  the  Rural  New  -  Yorker  sets  forth  our  views 

'  so  truthfully,  we  can  not  resist  copying  it :  "  Indiscriminate  destruction  of  trees 
and  shrubbery  has  generally  characterized  the  clearings  of  our  woodland 

;  pioneers.  Many  ^  old  settlers,'  who  once  classed  wolves  and  trees  in  the  same 
category  of  extermination,  have  lived  to  mourn  for  their  unwise  course,  and 
to  endeavor  to  atone  for  their  early  folly  by  planting  trees  and  shrubbery  to 
supply  future  generations  with  the  shade  and  ornament  which  might  have  been 
preserved  while  clearing  around  the  house  and  farm, 

"The  comfort  and  vdue  of  a  homestead  and  farm  embellished  with  trees 
and  shrubbery,  contrasted  with  the  desolate  appearance  of  premises  without 

I  such   embellishments,  furnish  lessons    that  should  not   be  neglected  while 
clearing  land.    In  the  mere  dollar-and  cent  aspect  of  the  case,  few  things  will 
^pay'  ^tter  than  attention  to  this  matter." 
]No  element  of  beauty  is  so  completely  maqageable  as  trees;  and  when 

I  judiciously  planted,  not  only  advance  the  beauty,  but  add  greatly  to  the  value 
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of  the  farm ;  they  give  a  beautiful  aspect  to  the  homestead,  and  furnish,  with- 
out direct  expense,  for  the  feathered  minstrels  a  summer  orchestra,  cheering 
the  heart,  and  delighting  the  ear  of  the  lover  of  birds'  songs. 

Situated  as  we  are,  in  the  middle  of  the  temperate  zone,  we  have  the  best 
of  the  deciduous  trees — ^the  Oaks,  the  Elms,  the  Maples,  the  Beeches,  the 
Birches,  the  Ashes,  the  Hickories,  the  Walnuts,  the  Cherries,  the  Chestnut, 
the  Linden,  Sycamore,  and  many  others,  of  the  temperate  regions ;  together 
with  the  finest  evergreens — ^the  Pines,  the  Firs,  the  Spruces,  the  Hemlock, 
the  Hackmatack,  the  Cedars,  the  Larch,  and  the  Arbor  Vits.  Each  one  of 
these  trees  has  its  own  peculiar  and  distinctly  marked  character,  recognizable 
at  a  distance,  and  producing  an  effect  which  needs  not  to  be  mistaken  for  that 
of  any  other/  Each  has  its  own  cycle  of  change,  its  own  time  of  flowering, 
and  of  perfecting  its  fruit,  and  of  opening,  maturing,  changing,  and  casting 
its  foliage.  Each  has  its  own  shape  and  its  own  color,  distinguishing  it  from 
every  other  tree,  even  of  the  species  most  nearly  allied.  Hence  the  endless 
variety  of  forest  scenery. 

The  numerous  trees,  and  still  more  numerous  flowering  shrubs,  which 
belong  to  our  forests,  all  capable  of  being  made  to  flourish  freely  in  every 
part  of  the  state,  give  the  planter  who  is  studious  of  the  effects  of  landscape, 
mezhaustible  resources.  Some  of  the  trees  grow  habitually  to  the  height  of 
only  thirty  or  forty  feet ;  others  rise  to  seventy  or  a  hundred.  Judiciously 
grouped  in  planting,  they  are  capable  of  giving  to  a  level  lawn  orplain  the 
appearance  of  any  desired  inequality  of  surface.  The  tall  Pines,  Elms,  Lin- 
dens, and  Locusts  at  a  distance  will  seem  to  occupy  a  hill ;  the  Maples  and 
Hickories,  broad  Oaks  and  spreading  Beeches,  will  form  the  grandest  descent 
to  the  plain.  Among  these,  a  winding  path  leading  under  or  near  the  largest 
trees  and  behind  thickets,  may  give  to  a  few  acres  all  the  advantages  of  va- 
riety of  a  lar^e  forest. 

It  is  surprising  how  small  is  the  number  of  trees  necessarv  to  produce  a 
striking  effect.  Ten  or  twelve  trees,  fortunately  or  skillfully  disposed  on  the 
sides  of  a  hill,  are  often  suflicient  to  give  an  air  of  richness,  harmonizing  per- 
fectly with  a  highly  cultivated  country.  The  happy  effect  of  three  or  tour 
trees  on  an  island  gives  an  agreeable  relief  to  the  eye.  A  single  tree  by  a 
farmer's  house  protects  it,  and  givfes  it  a  desirable  air  of  seclusion  and  rest — 
as  it  must  be  the  residence  of  contentment.  One  almost  covets  a  house  so 
pleasantly  sheltered;  while  an  unprotected,  solitary  house,  seems  to  shiver 
in  the  north  wind,  and  we  involuntarily  wish  for  its  inhabitants  a  more  cheer- 
ful home.  Why  should  not  at  least  one  tree  be  found  growing  near  the 
dwelling  of  eveiy'man,  even  the  poorest  and  the  humblest  ? 

In  a  country  so  much  exposed  as  ours  is,  in  consequence  of  the  remarkable 
clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  to  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun,  the  use  of  trees 
for  shade  is  not  one  of  the  least  important.  This  use  is  closely  allied  to  the 
last.  A  tree  which  furnishes  a  cool  shade  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  house,  is  at 
the  same  time,  and  on  that  account,  its  best  ornament.  At  the  season  when 
men  travel  for  pleasure,  a  plain,  low,  modest  house,  with  open  grass  plot  in 
front  before  it,  shaded  by  an  Oak,  Elm,  or  Linden,  speaks  more  for  the  feel- 
ings, and  is  more  beautiful  than  the  showiest  house  unprotected  from  the  sun. 
The  traveler  in  a  hot  day  welcomes  every  tree  on  the  roadside.  Even  a  thin 
fringe  of  white  birches  looks  pleasant;  and  he  remembers  thankfully  the 
kindness  or  good  taste  which  has  spared  or  planted  a  tree  with  a  head  broad 
and  thick  enough  for  him  to  rest  under  and  cool  himself. 
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SsLBcnoN  OF  Tbbbs. — The  assooiatioDs  with  the  beautj  of  trees  about  our 
mral  homes  enter  deeply  into  the  best  elements  of  our  character ;  and  we 
hope  that  what  we  have  written  may  induce  some  of  our  readers  to  plant  trees, 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  iNsautj  and  the  appearance  of  seclusion  and 
quiet  of  the  homes  of  their  wives  and  children.  The  object,  however,  of  this 
communication  is  for  those  who  live  on  farms,  who  have  few  books  and  little 
leisure.  It  will  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  written,  if  it  awaken 
them  to  a  deeper  sense  of  the  vdue  of  some  of  the  blessings  by  which  they  are 
surrounded,  and  lead  them,  or  any  of  them,  to  resolve  to  preserve  the  old  trees 
and  plant  new. 

The  immense  variety,  the  many  and  important  uses,  and  the  great  beauty  of 
our  forest  trees,  most  naturally  attract  the  attention  of  an  observer ;  and  as  the 
preservation  and  improvement  of  our  farms  and  the  country,  on  a  system  wisely 
begun  and  long  continued,  not  by  one,  but  by  many  men,  not  in  one  village 
or  town,  but  in  a  county  or  state ;  it  is  wise  in  not  acting  merely  for  the  pres- 
ent, but  in  extending  its  forethought  generations  onward,  making  its  knowl- 
edge and  wisdom  an  invested  capital  for  coming  generations,  what  they,  when 
looking  back,  shall  wish  it  had  been  done  for  them. 

The  Elm. — ^The  American  Elm  is,  in  most  parts  of  the  Eastern  States,  the 
most  magnificent  tree  to  be  seen,  and,  probably,  the  one  most  cultivated,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Maples,  for  shade  and  ornament.  It  affects  man^  differ- 
ent shapes,  and  all  of  them  beautiful.  They  are  all  long-lived  trees,  with  hard 
wood,  consisting  of  twisted  and  interlaced  fibers,  alternate,  deciduous,  harsh, 
serrated  leaves,  inequalate  at  base. 

The  single  or  compound  plume  is  represented  by  trees  stretching  up  in  a 
single  stem,  or  two  or  three  parallel  lines,  to  the  height  of  seventy  or  even  a 
hundred  feet,  apd  spreading  out  in  one  or  two  li^ht  feathering  plumes.  Of 
this  character  is  the  tall  patriarch  tree  that  stands  alone  on  Uie  common  in 
Pittsfield.  Many  specimens  of  this  form  may  be  found  in  both  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut,  wnere  the  tall,  primeval  forest  has  been  cut  away,  and  the 
Elm  alone  has  been  left  standing. 

The  character  of  the  trunk  is  ahnost  as  various  as  that  of  the  general  form 
of  the  tree.  You  sometimes  see  it  a  straight,  gradually-tapering  colunm,  shoot- 
ing up  to  sixty  or  eighty  feet,  without  a  hmb ;  at  other  times,  an  inverted  small 
brancui  or  two,  pushing  out  at  the  fork,  hangs  waving  downward  for  some 
feet.  Again,  you  see  it  a  verdant  pillar  of  foliage,  feathering  from  the  branches 
to  the  ground. 

With  this  endless  variety  of  beauty,  is  it  wonderful  that  the  American  Elm 
should  be  the  greatest  favorite  with  the  New  England  people  ?  And  it  has 
(he  additional  recommendation  of  retaining  much  of  its  beauty  when  the  foliage 
is  gone.  The  sturdy  trunk  and  the  airy  sweep  of  the  branches  are  always 
there,  and  few  objects  of  the  kind  are  more  beautiful  than  the  feathered  alter- 
nate regularity  of  the  spray  upon  the  outermost  and  uppermost  boughs.  With 
the  earhest  spring,  Uiese  are  fringed  with  numerous  bunches  of  red  blossoms, 
soon  to  give  place  to  soft,  delicious  green  of  the  young  leaves. 

Coming*  with  such  recommendations,  the  Elm  is  more  frequently  transplanted 
than  any  other  forest  tree,  with  Uie  exception  of  the  Maples,  and,  from  the 
vigor  and  number  of  its  roots,  it  is  more  sure  than  any  other  to  live.  It  is 
oftener  spared,  too,  in  most  parts  of  the  country  when  the  rest  of  the  forest  is 
to  be  cut  away.  We  frequently,  therefore,  see  it  standmg,  for  a  shade  to 
cattle  in  pastures,  and  by  fences,  and  sometimes  in  mid-field,  on  tilled  lands, 
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or  lefb  to  shade  and  prelect,  and  give  an  air  of  comfort  to  ^rm-honses.  And 
in  the  excellent  practice,  becoming  every  year  more  common,  of  ornamenting 
towns  and  villages,  and  sheltering  sunny  roads  with  rows  of  trees,  of  trees,  too, 
which,  much  as  we  value  the  Elm,  we  can  not  but  consider  its  equals  and  often 
its  superiors,  the  Maples,  the  Lindens,  Birches,  Beeches,  and  even  the  monarch 
of  the  forest,  the  lordly  Oak  itself. 

The  Elm  grows  in  almost  anv  soil,  but  never  attains  its  loftiest  elevation  ex- 
cept in  rich,  moist  ground,  such  as  is  found  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  In  such 
situations,  it  has  so  rapid  a  gprowth,  that  one  who  has  [>lanted  it  may  live,  with- 
out passing  beyond  the  ordinary  age  of  man,  to  see  it  become  a  magnificent 
tree.  It  is  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  bears  transplanting  of  every  size,  from 
five  to  six  and  even  twenty  feet. 

[Mr.  Bement  is  an  ardent  lover  of  nature,  and  he  will  be  found  to  speak 
warmly  in  praise  of  his  favorites.  He  has  said  none  too  much  of  the  Ehn,  one 
of  the  stateliest  trees  that  any  country  can  boast  of.  His  article  will  be  con- 
tinued.— Ed.] 


FERNS— REMARKS   UPON. 

BY  DANISL  BARKER,   8PRIKGFISLD,  HA68ACHU8ETTB. 

"  Fkrks,"  or  "  Alices,"  (so  called  from  their  beautiful  forms,)  have  many 
claims  on  public  attention,  and  it  is  very  gratifying  to  know  that  all  those  who 
have  any  pretension  to  TOod  taste  in  matters  pertaining  to  gardening  are  be- 
ginning to  recognize  their  great  beauty.  The  day  is  not  very  remote  when 
Ferns  will  be  considered  as  among  the  most  indispensable  of  plants  to  give 
efiect  to  and  grace  the  scenery  of  the  garden,  as  well  as  for  the  green  and  hot 
house. 

Not  only  are  they  becoming  objects  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  amateur  and 
florist,  but  equally  so  to  the  landscape  gardener.  This  assertion  may  cause 
some  to  doubt  whether  plants  of  such  humble  growth,  and  withal  so  common, 
can  be  brought  to  bear  any  part  in  and  give  efiect  to  any  scene  created  by  the 
landscape  gardener. 

Withm  a  few  vears,  or  since  what  is  called  the  natural  style  of  gardening  has 
become  fashionable,  the  cry  of  the  landscape  gardener  has  been,  Imitate  nature. 
K,  then,  this  maxim  is  to  be  carried  out,  let  us  visit  the  beautiful  wilds  of  na- 
ture with  which  this  country  abounds,  and  there  stud^  the  effect  produced,  not 
only  by  the  giants  of  the  forest,  but  by  every  tree  and  shrub,  ay,  by  every  pro- 
cumbent plant,  however  humble  its  pretensions,  and  lest  they  should  not  arrest 
our  attention  sooner,  let  us  take  particular  notice  what  part  our  humble  but 
beautiful  ferns  bear  in  our  wild  woodland  scenes.  I  fearlessly  assert,  that  no 
one  with  any  pretensions  to  good  taste  in  landscape  gardening  can  visit  such 
scenes,  and  therein  read  nature's  volume,  without  receiving  many  usef\il  and  im- 
portant lessons,  such  as  can  not  be  attmned-  in  any  seminary  or  college  in  exist- 
ence. While  visiting  any  fern-clad  vale,  and  surrounded  by  their  elegant  forms 
and. fragrance,  let  us  decide  whether  they  are  not  fit  and  proper  subjects  to  add 
grace  and  beauty  to  any  scene  adapted  by  nature^  or  otherwise,  to  their  re- 
quirements. 


Ferns  are  ill  adapted  for  any  fanicutieal  display  ;  for  such  a  purpose  they  are 
entirely  out  of  place.  I^  then,  we  are  to  imitate  nature,  let  not  this  be  over- 
looked. I^  on  the  other  hand,  we  use  our  beautiful  native  species  for  the  dec- 
oration of  those  portions  of  our  gardens  where  they  are  not  out  of  place  and 
character,  they  will  be  found  to  add  a  charm  and  elegance  to  the  same,  and 
without  them  a  deficiency  must  exist. 

But  to  enter  into  details  upon  their  adaptability  for  the  adornment  of  the 
landscape  is  not  my  present  purpose.  My  object  is  to  notice  some  of  the  more 
prominent  species  and  varieties,  with  their  modes  of  culture  in  the  green  and 
hot  house,  portable  plant-cases,  and  the  rookery. 

I  will  commence  my  remarks  with  a  few  of  those  which  require  the  temper- 
ature of  the  green-house,  prominent  amon^  which  is  the  Scolopendrium,  or 
Hart^s  Tongue,  Scolopendrium  vulgarum,  Scmopendrium  officinarum  of  Swartz, 
Aspleniom  scolopendrium  of  Linnaeus,  Phyllitis  scolopendrium  of  Newman. 
In  a  ouaint  old  herbal,  bearing  date  1597,  Gerard  tells  us  that  decoctions 
made  nrom  this  fern  ^^  doth  open  the  hardnesse  and  stoppings  of  the  spleen  and 
liver,  and  all  other  griefs,"  etc.  At  the  present  day,  it  does  not  figure  in  any 
of  our  pharmacopoeias.  It  is  a  beautiful  evergreen  Fern,  a  native  of  Britain  and 
this  country.  It  is  said  by  Wood  to  grow  upon  shady  rocks  at  Chittenango, 
New  York,  to  which  vicinity  it  appears  to  be  entirely  confined,  which  is  re- 
markable, inasmuch  as  it  is  very  soriferous,  and  very  aistinct  in  its  character. 

In  its  native  habitat  throughout  Europe,  in  drv  and  rocky  locations,  it 
CTows  small,  not  more  than  from  six  to  eight  inches  in  height ;  but  in  low, 
damp  places,  ravines,  etc.,  its  fronds  ma^  be  frequently  found  from  two  to 
three  feet  in  length,  drooping  from  the  nzoma  in  the  most  elegant  and  grace- 
ful curves.  The  treatment  of  the  genus  Scolopendrium  is  very  simple :  a  soil 
containing  an  abundance  of  vegetalne  matter,  such  as  decayed  wood  leaves,  etc., 
with  about  one  fourth  of  loam,  with  plenty  of  drainage  in  the  pots,  placed  in  a 
verv  shady  part  of  the  green-house  or  fernery,  with  a  damp  atmosphere,  it 
will  grow  luxuriantly,  and  soon  become  a  magnificent  object,  equaling  in 
beauty  the  much-admired  Bird's  Nest  Fern,  Asplenium  nidus,  a  native  of  New 
Holland. 

I  am  unacquainted  with  any  Fern  that  has  sported  so  many  and  elegant  va- 
rieties as  the  Scolopendrium  vulgarum,  some  of  which  are  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary and  beautiful  characters  imaginable,  altogether  unlike  the  original 
species.  It  is  most  interesting  and  instructive  to  witness  the  different  forms 
they  assume  under  cultivation.  There  are  upward  of  sixty  varieties  which 
have  received  names,  many  of  which  are  exceedingly  variable,  while  others  are 
quite  permanent  in  their  developments,  and  can  be  reproduced  by  spores, 
which  they  produce  in  countless  millions.  A  few  of  the  most  beaut^ul  of  the 
varieties  are  as  follows : 

Scolopendrium  Crispum. — One  of  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful.  The 
two  edges  of  the  frond  are  elegantly  undulated,  {crisped,)  This  variety  is  very 
constant  under  cultivation,  but  I  have  never  found  it  in  a  soriferous  state. 

Scolopendrium  Crista  Galli, — ^A  very  beautiful  variety.  The  lower  portion 
of  the  nronds  are  much  like  the  species,  but  near  the  ends  they  burst  out  into 
a  reduplication  of  folds  something  like  the  cockscomb.  It  remains  constant  in 
cultivation,  and  is  soriferous. 

Scolopendrium  Proliferum. — A  most  interesting  variety,  seldom  exceeding 
three  inches  in  height ;  one  of  the  very  best  for  growing  in  the  portable  plant- 
case.    Unfortunately,  it  is  rather  scarce. 


Scahpendrium  Polyachidea^  {Anffustifolium.) — ^A  very  elegant  narrow  frond 
yariety,  seldom  exceeding  ten  inches  in  height.  It  is  quite  constant  under  cul- 
tivation, and  is  soriferous. 

Scolopendrium  JRamosum  Major. — ^A  strong-growing  variety,  closely  ap- 
proximating to  the  normal  form.  It  remains  constant  under  cultivation,  aikd 
is  soriferous. 

Scolopendrium  Poly9chide9  Nivo. — ^Of  a  more  humble  growth  than  Poly- 
schides,  producing  viviparous  bulbules  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  fronds, 
which  ultimately  become  plants.  It  is  constant  under  cultivation,  but  I  have 
hitherto  failed  to  discern  any  sori  upon  any  specimens  which  have  come  under 
my  notice. 

Scolopendrium  Dosdaleum^  {Digitatumj) — Close-tufted  habit,  very  fine. 

Scolopendrium  Crenatum  J^obatum. — ^Fronds  deeply  crenated :  fine. 

Scolopendrium  Marginatum. — ^A  deep  green  and  fine  variety. 

Scolopendrium  Submarginatum. — One  of  the  most  graceful  and  beautiful  va- 
rieties: ror«. 

Scolopendrium  Vulgare  Laeeratum,  (Endivafolium  Oriepa  Major.) — ^A  compact^ 
dense-growing  variety,  with  beautiful  crisped  fronds. 

[It  is  only  of  late  that  the  availabiiity  of  Ferns,  etc.,  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses has  been  to  any  extent  recognized.  Mr.  Barker  has  pointed  out  some 
of  the  uses  to  which  they  are  adapted.  We  would  call  attention  to  them  as 
especially  suited  to  plant-cases  for  rooms.  We  can  think  of  no  more  beautiful 
object  for  a  parlor. — ^Ed.] 
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PINK    AND    PICOTEE. 
{See  FrorUiepieee) 

BY    THE   EDITOR. 

We  have  selected  for  our  nresent  Frontiepieee  two  verybeautiftil  flowers, 
a  Pink  and  a  Picotee,  both  taken  from  Tumei'a  PlorUt.  They  are  both  new, 
and  rank  as  first-class  flowers.  They  afford  striking  evidence  of  the  improve- 
ment which  has  been  effected  in  this  class  of  flowers  during  recent  years. 
We  have  in  preparation  a  plate  of  American  seedlings,  which  we  shall  present 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  as  well  as  to  show  what  we  are  doing  here.  It 
is  now  considered  indispensable  to  a  first-class  flower  that  the  outline  should 
be  circular  and  the  edges  of  the  petals  smooth,  and  the  specimens  in  our  plate 
come  quite  up  to  the  mark.  The  Pink  was  raised  by  Dr.  Maclean,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  amateurs  in  England.  It  is  described  as  ^*  reddish  purple, 
broad  belt  of  color,  very  smooth  in  the  edge,  la^e  petal,  medium-sized  flower," 
and  well  deserves  its  name  of  BeautifuL  The  Picotee  was  rused  by  Mr. 
Eirtland.  It  is  named  the  Hev.  H.  MaJthewa^  and  is  what  is  called  a  rose- 
edged  Picotee.  It  is  distinct  from  another  of  the  same  class  named  Rev.  A. 
Mathews.  A  writer  in  the  JFlorist  thinks  the  coincidence  of  names  unfortu- 
nate ;  we  think  as  much.  It  is,  however,  a  beautiful  flower,  and  will  no  doubt 
find  its  way  among  us.  The  color  is  white,  petals  large,  edged  with  rose, 
smooth  on  the  edge.     It  is  a  good  and  constant  bloomer. 
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'       DESIGNS  IN  RURAL  ARCHITECTURE,  No.  IX.— AN  OPEN 

PAVILION. 

BY  GEORGE  E.  HARNEY,  LYNN,  MASS. 

We  offer  at  the  present  time  another  of  the  series  of  designs  for  simple  out- 
buildings for  the  adornment  of  country  places. 

Our  series  thus  far  has  included  two  summer-houses  for  shady  comers  of  the 
lawn,  an  observatory  for  the  rocky  bluff,  and  a  pump-house  for  the  yard.  We 
now  give  a  view  of  an  open  pavilion,  appropriate  for  a  high,  prominent  situa- 
tion commanding  extensive  views,  such,  for  instance,  as  many  of  the  estates  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson  afford.  It  serves  here  the  same  purpose  as  the  ob- 
servatory, though  the  latter — as  the  design  in  the  October  number  of  the  Hor- 
ticulturist— ^is  more  suited  to  a  rocky  eminence  hedged  in  by  evergreens  and 
other  picturesque  trees,  while  the  former,  being  of  a  more  open,  sunny  chiurs^;- 
ter,  woidd  Iook  best  on  the  verge  of  a  graceful  sweep  of  lawn,  in  the  midst  of 
beautiful  rather  than  picturesque  scenery. 

The  pavilion  is  octagonal  in  form,  measures  twenty  feet  across,  and  the  in- 
terior is  surrounded  by  seats.  The  roof  is  of  the  ogee  form,  and  might  be  sur- 
mounted by  a  vane,  a  useful  as  well  as  an  ornamental  feature. 

There  being  no  intricate  detail  work,  the  construction  of  this  structure  is  very 
simple,  and  it  can  be  executed  by  any  ordinary  carpenter  at  a  small  expense 
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RUBUS  LACINIATUS.— (JAGGED-LEAVED  BLACKBERRY.) 

BT  WILLIAM  LAWTOK,   NSW   BOCHELLB,   N.   T. 

Ip  this  beautiful  plant  is  to  be  extensively  cultivated  in  our  fruit-gardens, 
and  our  market  supplied  with  its  berries^  or  even  if  confined  to  the  grounds  of 
the  amateur,  it  should  have  some  short  and  appropriate  name,  expressive,  if  pos- 
sible, of  its  quality.   The  flavor  is  peculiar  t  it  partakes  of  the  Raspberry  enough 
to  make  a  marked  difference  from  any  of  our  Hackberries.    It  is  so  sweet  as 
to  be  almost  mawkish  to  some  palates^  while  others  are  much  pleased  with 
this  very  peculiarity ;  and  I  think  it  may  properly  be  called  the  Honey  Berry, 
or  Honey  Blackberry.    At  all  events,  it  will  occupy  a  portion  of  the  rounds 
of  every  discriminatmg  amateur,  in  consequence  of  its  several  desirable  qnali-  > 
ties,  and  will  be  no  less  valued  for  the  beauty  and  permanency  of  its  foliage  I 
than  its  abundant  yield  of  delicious  firuit;  for  hedgerows  it  will  present  an  im-  j 
passable  barrier,  to  be  kept  up  at  a  small  expense^  and  giving  nch  returns  for  , 
all  the  labor  bestowed  upon  it.    When  firmly  rooted,  each  j^ant  may  be  con-  | 
sidered  as  permanent  as  a  grape-vine ;  no  suckers  are  thrown  out  from  the  I 
roots ;  but,  during  the  summer,  long,  trailing  shoots  are  produced  from  the  ! 
stock  near  the  ground,  and  these  the  ensuing  sunmier  bear  an  abundant  crop ;  | 
after  which  the  sap  is  no  longer  elaborated,  its  branches  become  desiccat^  | 
and  may  be  removed  in  the  autumn  or  spring.  ! 

Considering  that  the  plant  is  as  permanent  as  any  tree  or  vine,  I  should  reo-  ; 
ommend  the  same  preparation  of  the  ground  as  for  &vorite  grapes  or  most  ; 
valued  trees.  My  plants  were,  fortunately,  set  in  garden  ground  trenched  \ 
more  than  two  feet  deep,  and  highly  manured.  They  can  be  trained  upon  a  | 
trellis  or  an  espalier,  or  left  to  run  upon  the  ground,  or  upon  a  stone  or  other  | 
fence  adapted  to  the  purpose.  The  growth  of  a  single  season,  when  the  plant 
is  three  or  four  years  old,  is  sometimes  fifteen  feet  or  more.  These  shoots  ' 
are  like  a  large  whip-lash,  tapering  to  the  end,  with  many  laterals.  In  regard  | 
to  the  best  method  of  pronagating  this  plant,  nature  points  out  one  that  can  be  ' 
readily  practiced :  cover  the  ends  of  the  trailing  branches  with  two  or  three  | 
inches  of  earth,  after  they  have  about  finished  their  growth,  say  at  midsummer, 
and  they  will  be  found  firmly  rooted  in  the  autumn;  the  main  branch  may  be  | 
separated  and  spread  upon  the  trellis,  or  regulated  in  any  way  for  fruiting.  | 
Virgil  refers  to  tne  Blackberry  as  a  trailing  shrub  teaching  the  art  of  layering.  ; 
Where  a  few  plants  only  are  required,  this  beautiful  suggestion  of  nature  should  ; 
be  followed,  as  the  most  convenient  and  inexpensive.  But  the  triumph  of  lurt 
for  extensive  cultivation  is  by  root  cuttings ;  these  can  be  placed  in  a  hot-bed  i 
early  in  the  spring,  and  placed  in  pots  or  the  open  grouna  as  soon  as  a  stem  i 
and  leaves  are  fairly  formed.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  propagated  by  cuttings  | 
as  practiced  with  so  many  plants,  but  hope  to  be  far  better  informed  in  regard  to  j 
the  nature  and  value  of  this  "  Honey  Blackberry"  at  the  close  of  another  sea-  [ 
son,  and  shall  be  happy  to  communicate  to  my  friend  Mead  all  I  can  learn  upon  i 
the  subject,  or  to  take  instruction  from  him,  if  he  will  visit  my  grounds  at  the  | 
proper  season.  | 

From  the  peculiar  flavor  of  the  fruit,  I  should  be  induced  to  think  this  Black-  j 
berry  is  an  accidental  cross  with  a  Raspberry.  I  hardly  think  it  can  be  of  | 
French  origin,  but  I  am  trying  to  search  the  matter  out,  and  will  let  you  know  | 
the  result.  i 
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QRASTISQ  THE  GRAPB  TINS. 


I        [Do  SO ;  we  will  try  to  help  you,  and  let  you  know  our  mode  of  growing  the 
I  plimt. — ^Ed.] 

».  ^ , »  ^ 

GRAFTING    THE    GRAPE    VINR 

I  BY  C.  W.  6BANT,   lOITA    ISLAKD,   K.  Y. 

Dttboto  the  past  twelve  years  my  statements  of  the  success  or  failure  of 
attempts  to  graft  the  vine  have  appeared  in  the  horticultural  journals,  but  the 
precise  conditions  of  success  have  not  yet  been  clearly  pointed  out.  A  few 
operators  have  been  so  generally  successful  that  they  consider  failure  the  rare 
exception  to  the  rule ;  but  the  instances  of  general  or  entire  failure  have  been 
far  more  numerous. 

To  state  the  conditions  of  success  in  brief^  I  would  say,  the  stock  and  scion 
must  be  brought  together  imder  circumstances  favorable  to  vegetation,  with 
the  stock  activelv  disposed  to  form  granulations,  and  the  scion  disposed  to  the 
formation  of  callus  at  the  same  time.  The  bud  of  the  scion  will  soon  shoot 
forth,  and  if  not  protected  from  the  hot  sun  or  drying  wind,  will' probably  soon 
perish.  After  the  inosculation  of  callus  and  granulation,  vegetation  goes  on  in 
the  rapid  formation  of  shoot  for  a  considerable  time  before  a  union  takes  place, 
during  which  time  the  shoot  has  not  much  power  of  endurance,  and  can  not  be 
left  imgnarded  with  safety.  Even  at  the  end  of  a  season,  and  after  vigorous 
growth  has  been  made,  the  miion  is  often  slight.  The  motion  of  the  watery 
sap  of  the  vine  (for  sap  we  will  call  it)  is  often  very  energetic,  and  pushes 
forth  its  shoots  before  it  carries  enough  nutriment  to  add  to  its  incipient  root, 
or  form  granulations  on  a  mutilated  part.  i 

I^  under  these  circumstances,  the  operation  is  well  performed,  the  bleeding 
will  go  on  through  the  scion,  which  will  shoot,  and  appear  to  grow  for  a 
season,  and  the  new  operator  will  entertain  no  fear  as  to  success ;  and  if  the 
season  is  warm  and  dry,  and  the  stock  and  graft  are  both  in  perfect  condition, 
there  is  some  ground  for  hope,  in  proportion  to  latitude  and  climate.  The 
operation  which  will  succeed  at  Gincmnati  will  fail  at  Cleveland,  in  the  hands 
of  the  same  operator.  If  the  season  should  be  cold  or  rainy,  the  water  will 
continue  to  flow,  and  no  granulations  form.  Tb  obviate  this,  the  operation  is 
deferred  until  the  season  is  advanced,  and  shoots  have  put  forth  to  the  length 
of  three  or  four  inches.  The  scion  for  this  purpose  must  be  kept  back,  so  that 
the  bud  is  swelling,  but  not  pushing.  If  the  conditions  alreadv  named  are 
satisfied,  and  if  the  stocks  are  good  healthy  IsabeUas  or  Gatawbas,  the  operation 
I  will  generally  succeed ;  but  the  further  north,  the  more  advanced  must  be  the 
ahoot,  often  to  the  time  of  inflorescence. 

The  conditions  favorable  to  success  are  fine  healthy  stocks  of  Catawba, 
CUnton,  or  Isabella,  Ac,  with  vegetation  so  far  advanced  that  cambium  is 
beginning  to  form,  or  at  least  ready  to  form,  so  that  bleeding  will  scarcely 
oocor,  or  will  cease  soon  after  the  operation  has  been  performed.  It  is  not 
that  the  bleeding  in  itself  defeats  the  operation,  unless  it  should  be  very  long 
continued  as  well  as  very  profuse,  but  because  while  it  continues  no  granu- 
lations for  uniting  with  the  scion  will  put  forth.  It  is  true  that  continued 
j  Ueeding  will  either  prevent  or  destroy  the  callosity  of  the  scion.  Therefore 
I  I  have  said  the  acticm  of  each  must  be  ready  to  meet  the  other.  The  stock 
>  I  most  be  active,  and  the  scion,  although  kept  back  in  a  cool  place,  must  at 
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least  be  excitable ;  and  the  shock  of  transfer  to  a  growing  temperature  must 
not  be  great  One  bud  is  enough  for  each  scion ;  and  if  the  stock  is  pretty 
large,  or  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  two  may  be  used. 

The  soil  should  be  removed  to  sufficient  depth  to  enable  the  operator  to 
cut  the  stock  below  the  collar  and  surfiice  roots,  if  such  have  been  suffered  to 
form,  so  that  in  the  first  place  the  difficulty  from  the  formation  of  shoots  from 
the  stock  will  be  chiefly  avoided,  which  is  important,  as  the  disposition  to  it 
will  be  very  active,  causing  the  failure  of  the  operation.  In  the  second  place,  it 
should  be  so  low  that  the  graft  may  send  out  its  own  roots,  and  thus  insure 

Sirmanence  to  the  new  vine,  which  will  otherwise  be  of  doubtful  duration, 
uch  more  accuracy  of  fitting  is  re<]^uired  than  for  the  apple  or  pear,  and  the 
usual  injunction  to  have  a  sharp  knife  skillfully  used  is  nere  pSurticularly  in 
place. 

The  work  should  be  so  well  done  that  tying  will  not  be  required  for  the  ap- 
tation  of  the  parts,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  springing  apart  after  the  ligature 
(which  should  be  of  bass)  has  decayed;  still  the  tying  should  be  stringently 
done,  and  so  as  to  remain  in  full  force  for  several  weeks,  as  the  union  will  not 
take  place  without  strong  and  continued  pressure.  Under  some  circumstances, 
a  young,  healthy,  well-planted  vineyar4  may  be  advantageously  converted  into 
one  of  another  variety,  and  one  year  of  time  gained  by  the  operation ;  but 
plants  on  their  own  roots  would  be  fisur  preferable ;  and  although  it  is  one  of  the 
oldest  operations  that  is  accurately  described  by  writers  on  the  vine,  it  is  but 
little  resorted  to  by  skillful  vineyardists,  not  having  been  found  advantageous. 

The  utmost  advantage  promised  is  small  compared  with  that  certainty  ob- 
tainable on  trees  like  the  Apple  and  Pear,  which  require  a  long  period  to  bring 
them  into  full  heading.  A  ttirifty  Apple  tree  of  twenty  or  thirty  years'  age, 
of  undesirable  variety,  may,  by  grafting,  be  transformea  into  one  of  the  kind 
desired  within  six  years,  and  the  new  head,  by  this  time,  be  able  to  bear  a 
half  crop,  or  from  two  to  four  barrels.  A  young  tree  from  the  nursery  would 
require  more  than  twice  this  time.  The  old  tree  would  almost  immediately 
give  some  good  fruit,  better  in  quality  than  could  be  obtained  from  a  young 
tree  under  five  years  at  least.  A  well-planted  vine,  under  good  treatment^  will 
give  good  specimens  the  second  year,  or  even  the  first,  and  a  delightful  crop 
the  third.  From  the  fourth  to  the  sixth,  according  to  the  system  adopted,  it 
may  become  weU  established  and  in  full  bearing,  under  such  favorable  cireum- 
stances  of  planting  and  culture  as  the  greatest  amount  of  care  and  expenditure 
could  not  rive  to  an  old  vine,  but  without  which,  if  all  else  has  been  success- 
ful, its  prepuce  will  be  unsatisfactory. 

I  have  not  spoken  of  grafting  the  branch  above  ground.  A  few  words  on 
that  will  suffice.  It  may  be  as  readily  done  as  below  ground,  and  with  nearly 
the  same  prospect  of  success,  but  can  scarcely  be  hoped  to  be  enduring,  tmless 
a  new  vine  is  made  of  it  by  layering,  so  that  the  utility  (^  the  art  will  be  di- 
minished, except  in  particular  cases. 

If  the  grafting  is  done  below  ground,  no  cementing  is  needed,  and  the  cleft 
or  splice  mode  may  be  chosen,  according  to  convenience.  The  fitting  is  always 
supposed  to  be  well  done,  and  the  fine,  permeable  soil  somewhat  compactly  re- 
placed, and  the  shading  by  no  means  omitted.  Some  stocks  in  the  open  air 
will  form  no  granulations,  and  no  operator  will  succeed  with  them*  If  there 
is  great  natural  dissimilarity  in  the  texture  of  the  wood,  the  union  wiU  be  re- 
luctant. Delaware  will  jom  with  Clinton  so  that  close  observation  is  needed 
to  discover  the  junotioiL    In  the  propagadng-house  no  fear  is  ever  entertained 
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as  to  the  restilt ;  and  it  may  be  remarked,  the  scions  that  are  well  grown  in  the 
propi^ting-hoiise  will  grow  when  those  which  are  produced  in  the  open  air 
will  fiuL  The  perfection  of  the  wood  secures  the  result  in  one  case,  and  want 
of  it  causes  fidlure  in  the  other.  Imperfectly  ripened  wood  from  deficiency  of 
climate,  or  numerous  other  causes,  often  defeats  the  operation.  A  frame  and 
sash  win,  under  good  mani^ement,  secure  success  in  grafting  the  vine.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  vine  has  a  repugnance  to  a  union  with  a  foreigner, 
eren  of  the  nearest  affinity,  and  will  make  great  efforts  to  do  its  "  upper  air" 
work  with  its  own  apparatus,  rejecting,  if  possible,  that  which  is  thrust  upon 
it.  The  young  shoots,  which  will  generally  start  in  profusion,  must  be  watched, 
and  removed  before  they  appear  above  ground,  or  at  least  at  their  first  appear- 
ance. If  their  leaves  are  suffered  to  expand,  the  action  is  fatally  turned  from 
the  graft. 

For  the  amateur,  an  operation  of  skill  and  beauty,  and,  withal,  to  test  his 
dexterity  and  skill,  may  be  performed  in  the  summer — ^the  last  of  June  or  be- 
ginning of  July.  A  piece  from  a  fine  healthy  cane  of  last  season  is  taken,  on 
which  a  shoot  of  shortjointed  wood  of  the  current  year  is  growing,  perhaps 
having  made  a  length  of  eighteen  inches.  This  shoot  is  cut  back  to  one  large 
lea^  which  will  have  a  well-developed  bud  at  its  base,  and  also  a  lateral,  which 
must  also  be  shortened  to  one  leaf.  The  portion  of  old  wood  taken  may  ex- 
tend from  an  inch  and  a  quarter  to  an  inch  and  a  half  above  and  below  the 
current  year's  shoot.  Half  of  the  wood  opposite  the  shoot  is  to  be  taken  off  by 
splitting  in  the  middle.  On  the  vine  which  is  to  receive  this,  have  a  cane  of 
last  season  selected  of  equal  size,  and  from  which  a  piece  carrying  a  shoot  is  to 
be  removed  to  receive  that  already  prepared.  Accuracy  of  fitting,  as  well  as 
rapidity  of  performance,  is  required  to  insure  success.  *  The  piece  must  be 
firmly  bound  to  its  place  by  slips  of  bass.  It  must  then  be  surrounded  with 
moss,  securely  and  neatly  tied,  which  is  to  be  kept  moist  for  a  few  days,  until 
union  has  taken  place.  It  must  also  be  shaded  by  a  surrounding  of  paper,  se- 
cured by  tying  above  and  below. 

The  cane  is  now  to  be  cut  off  immediately  above  the  first  shoot  above  that 
on  which  the  operation  has  been  performed,  and  the  shoot  above  shortened  to 
two  or  three  leaves.  This  shoot  is  to  be  entirely  removed  after  the  ^raft  has 
b^on  to  grow  strongly.  The  opposite  dangers  to  be  guarded  against  are, 
first,  attempting  it  too  early,  and  before  the  new  shoot  has  sufficiently  advanced 
in  the  formation  of  wood  and  development  of  buds ;  for  next  season's  buds  are 
called  upon  to  do  the  growing ;  second,  to  avoid  dangers  from  immaturity  of 
wood  by  lateness  and  consequent  weakness  at  the  end  of  the  season.  Budding 
may  be  performed  successfrilly,  so  far  as  growing  of  the  bud  b  concerned,  but 
is  an  operation  of  no  value  except  to  the  curious. 

Grafting  of  the  vine  is  much  less  extensively  applicable  with  advantage  than 
the  grafting  of  trees,  from  other  causes  than  those  mentioned.  The  stocks 
chosen  are  ofi;en  unsuitable ;  if  of  the  wild  vine,  for  want  of  similarity  of  struc- 
ture. One  of  fine  texture,  like  the  Delaware,  will  form  a  lastuig  and  happy 
union  with  one  that  is  coarse  and  dissimilar.  One  that  has  lost  health  and 
vigor  win  not  have  it  restored  by  grafting,  and  one  that  has  been  badly  planted 
wul  suffer  fix>m  the  defect  much  more  decidedly  than  before;  and  m  such 
cases,  when  the  ground  is  already  occupied  by  hungry  roots,  the  remedy  by 
layering,  which  is  eaalj  appticable  when  young  stocks  are  used,  is  inadmissible, 
faecaose  tiie  first  possessor  wiU  keep  it  fiUed  with  its  own  roots,  despite  their 
frequent  removal.     Ors^ng  an  old  vine  is,  under  the  most  &vorable  droum- 


stances,  but  a  temporary  expedient,  which  will,  after  all,  be  not  fully  satisfac- 
tory ;  and  the  same  care  and  sldU,  if  expended  upon  a  well-chosen  new  vine, 
will  not  only  build  up  a  new  status  which  will  be  perpetual,  but  will  yield  by 
layers  judiciously  taken  a  remuneration  for  the  past  and  revenue  for  the  future. 
Albeit,  I  do  not  advise  the  taking  of  layers  from  choice  fruiting  vines ;  in  the 
first  place,  for  a  reason  of  my  own,  which  I  will  not  divul^ ;  and  in  the  sec- 
ond, because  it  will  take  proportionately  from  its  productiveness,  and  much 
more  than  proportionately  from  its  size  and  beauty,  as  well  as  from  the  qual- 
ity of  the  fruit. 

Just  as  I  am  about  to  conclude,  the  Hoir hcultu  mot,  with  the  communica- 
tion from  El  Medico,  comes  before  me  with  his  long  chapter  of  failures,  in  an- 
swer to  which  I  am  able  to  add  ver^  little.  I  have  for  many  years  been  con- 
versant with  the  ^^  old  German^'  vmeyardist  of  whom  he  speaks,  and  have 
repeatedly  witnessed  his  success  and  that  of  his  Cincinnati  neighbors  in  graft- 
ing. To  have  the  scions  of  wellMpened^  but  not  gross  wood,  is  a  point  mdia- 
pensable  to  success  which  I  have  omitted  to  notice ;  and  wood  that  has  been 
well  grown  in  a  house  is  greatly  to  be  preferred,  as  it  is  for  all  propagating 
purposes.  I  hope  these  hints  "will  furnish  El  Medico  with  suggestions  of  afi 
the  important  conditions  of  success,  as  well  as  dangers  to  be  avoided. 

[There,  £1  Medico,  you  have  the  philosophy  of  grafting  the  grape.  If  you 
and  others  master  the  principles  upon  which  success  depends,  the  application 
of  the  different  modes  of  performing  the  operation  becomes  greatly  simplified. 
Let  us  know  how  yon  like  it,  and  whether  you  would  like  to  have  the  modut 
operandi  illustrated  with  cuts.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  you,  in  this  matter, 
represent  a  large  class  of  our  readers.  You  will  also  find  something  to  your 
purpose  in  Mr.  Adair's  article.  The  Doctor,  we  are  glad  to  see,  has  adopted 
our  word  ^^  vineyardist."  Though  not  in  the  dictionaries  yet,  it  has  the  merit 
of  being  regular  in  its  formation,  and  is  concise  and  expressive. — ^Ed.] 
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a  Htttiag  ehtmber.  b  Slate  or  tll«  bottom.  o  e  Hot  water  pipes. 

HOT     WATER     BEDS. 

BY  BBOOKLTN. 


As  the  season  for  these  approaches,  I  beg  to  suggest  the  use  of  water  ones 
to  gardeners.  Dung  hot  beds  are  troublesome,  especially  those  required  in 
action  for  a  length  of  time,  as  fruiting  beds  for  melons,  cucumbers,  tomatoes, 
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lawbencb's  or6habd  housb. 


& 
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a  Board  bottom  supported  npon  Joisi  uprights  and  cross  pieces. 


<fec.  I  think  the  double  arrangement  best,  as  it  possesses  the  advantage  of 
being  workable  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  The  spaces,  c7,  of  course  need  not  be 
excavated  unless  desired ;  but  I  think  it  best  to  do  so ;  thej  can  be  used  for 
growing  mushrooms,  sea  kale,  rhubarb,  or  asparagus,  without  bottom  heat ; 
or,  by  running  the  return  pipe  around  again,  can  be  turned  into  forcing  beds 
/or  the  same. 

There  should  be  slides  in  the  edge  of  the  heatmg  chamber  c,  to  open  at  night 
or  in  bad  weather,  to  equalize  the  top  and  bottom  beat, 

[The  above  suggestion  is  a  good  one.  We  have  put  up  and  are  putting  up 
hotrbeds  on  about  the  same  principle,  the  difference  consisting  chiefly  in  the 
mode  of  heating ;  and  in  this  respect  the  difference  is  small.  To  those  who 
can  afford  the  first  cost,  the  arrangement  is  a  good  one,  and  will  prove  satis- 
factory. To  others,  we  recommend  the  excellent  plan  of  making  hot-beds 
described  elsewhere  by  a  '*  Jersey  Market  Gardener.^' — ^Ed.] 


MORE    ABOUT   MR.    LAWRENCE'S    ORCHARD    HOUSE. 


BT  BB.  OBO.   PBPPEB  KOBBIS,   WILMmOTON,   DBL. 

Iw  the  August  HoBncuLTXJBiST  I  find  I  have  written,  in  describing  a  visit 
to  Mr.  Lawrence's  houses,  thus:  "Here  are  to  be  seen  peach  trees  growing  in 
'  wire  baskets,  surrounded  with  moss,  and  trained  in  every  imaginable  shape." 
To  this  assertion  I  find  a  "  Close  Observer"  has  taken  exception.  I  certainly 
did  see  peach  trees  growing  in  wire  baskets,  surrounded  by  moss,  and  that 
there  should  be  any  thing  extraordinary  in  that  statement  I  can  not  imagine  : 
the  trees  I  supposed  every  one  would  take  for  granted  were  grown  in  the  earth 
in  the  baskets,  and  only  surrounded  by  moss  on  the  tops  as  a  mulch.  Why  a 
peach  or  plum  tree  can  not  be  as  well  grown  in  a  wire  basket  of  suitable  di- 
mensions, with  a  certain  quantity  of  earth,  as  in  an  eleven-inch  pot,  I  can  not  un- 
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derstand.  I  have  no  interest  in  Mr.  Lawrence  or  Mr.  Lawrence's  gardener,  nor 
do  I  know  that  I  shall  ever  meet  again  with  either.  The  description  was  fur- 
nished for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  much  can  be  done  with  pot  trees,  in 
which  I  am  particularly  interested.  I  did  not  examine  Mr.  Chamberlain's  vine 
baskets  closely^  for  I  know  that  a  pot  vine  can  be  as  well  fruited  in  a  wire  bas- 
ket as  in  an  eleven-inch  pot,  and  why  Mr.  Chamberlain  should  find  it  necessary 
to  tie  on  grapes  to  his  baskets,  (as  your  writer  intimates  and  asserts  he  has 
done,)  I  do  not  know.  That  he  may  have  done  so  I  do  not  deny,  but  I  do  as- 
sert that  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  have  resorted  to  any  such  means,  as  a 
strong  pot  vine  can  be  successfnlly  fruited  in  a  basket.  I  have  never  been 
distinguished  for  going  about  the  world  half  asleep,  as  your  correspondent 
would  have  your  readers  believe,  nor  has  my  veracity  ever  been  before  ques- 
tioned. Others,  fortunately,  saw  the  turtles  and  frogs,  so  that  your  correspond- 
ent's sneers  in  relation  to  them  are  unnoticed.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  success  as  a 
gardener  has  made  many  jealous  of  him ;  it  is  possible  that  the  originator  of 
Uie  '^  Second  Bar+num"  may  belong  to  this  group. 

[We  are  glad  to  hear  you  speak  again.  Doctor.  We  do  not  understand  "A 
Close  Observer"  as  questioning  your  veracity ;  that  we  should  not  have  per- 
mitted ;  but  he  does  seem  to  think  that  your  eyes  were  nbt  wide  open.  The 
case,  as  we  understand  it,  from  "A  Close  Observer's"  article,  and  the  one 
copied  into  the  Cindnnatus^  stands  thus :  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  said  to  be  able 
to  grow  Grapes,  Peaches,  Plums,  4fec.,  in  a  cup  of  charcoal  surrounded  with 
moss,  (not  in  a  basket  of  earth  surrounded  with  moss,  as  you  put  it,)  better 
than  they  can  be  grown  in  the  ordinary  way.  We  know  that  plants  wUl  grow 
in  pure  charcoal,  but  that  fine  grapes,  Ac,  can  be  matured  in  a  small  cup 
filled  with  charcoal,  sand,  and  water,  is  another  thing.  "A  Close  Observer" 
says  it  is  not  done.  We  hope  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  be  able  to  show  that  he 
is  not  understood,  and  that  no  deception  has  been  practiced :  we  can  really 
perceive  no  motive  for  it. — ^Ed.] 


CRANBERRY    CULTURE. 

BT  P.  TROWBRIDGE,   NEW  HAVEN. 


The  cultivation  of  the  Cranberry  is  now  engaging  the  attention  of  many 
horticulturists ;  and,  considering  the  amount  of  labor  required,  and  the  sure 
and  certain  market  for  it,  which  can  never  be  supplied,  as  it  is  almost  the  only 
article  of  fruit  that  can  safely  be  exported  or  can  be  taken  on  long  sea-voyages, 
it  will  always  prove  a  profitable  crop.  The  cultivation  of  the  Cranberry  po&. 
sesses  an  advantage  also  in  the  fact  that  it  can  be  raised  on  land  t^t  is  of  but 
little  value.  It  is,  however,  necessary,  in  order  to  be  perfectly  successful,  to 
have  the  ground  well  prepared  before  planting  out.  The  best  Imid  for  Cran- 
berries is  a  moist,  sandy  loam,  with  a  wet  stratum  twelve  inches  from  the  sur- 
face, or  near  some  brook  or  stream.  K  quite  wet,  it  should  be  drained^  and 
the  drain  so  made,  if  convenient,  as  to  flood  the  ground  when  required,  that 
the  water  can  cover  the  plants  in  winter  and  until  late  enough  in  the  spring  to 
prevent  the  frost  killing  the  blossoms.     If  very  dry  when  the  fruit  is  settmg, 
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the  water  ahould  be  let  on  and  off;  and  again,  also  in  August  or  first  of  Sep- 
tember, if  necessary.     The  above  are  all  the  advantages  of  iflooding  them. 

As  the  plant  lives  on  air  and  water,  it  will  do  well  under  such  treatment. 
If  the  land  can  not  be  drained,  and  has  a  peat,  muck,  or  shaky  bottom,  it  should, 
if  possible,  be  covered  with  two  to  four  inches  of  sand,  (sea-side  sand  is  best,) 
which,  being  open  and  porous,  admits  water  freely,  and  helps  retain  it  in  the 
soil  below.  The  plants,  when  set  out,  should  always  be  below  the  sand  four 
to  five  inches  tmder  ground.  Shallow  planting  has  been  the  cause  of  most  of 
the  fiulures  which  have  occurred.  The  sand  also  tends  to  prevent  the  grass 
and  weeds  from  growing  rank,  and  the  plants  are  easier  kept  clear,  which  is 
all  the  care  needed  in  their  cultivation. 

The  process  of  raising  them  from  seed  is  very  slow,  and  is  not  advisable. 
The  vines  are  sometimes  gathered,  cut  up  into  pieces,  and  sowed  in  rows  as 
you  would  peas.  Another  plan  is  to  take  up  sods  and  bunches  of  roots ;  but 
in  this  way  foul  weeds,  grass,  etc.,  are  taken  up  with  them.  The  best  way  is 
to  plant  single  roots  deep  in  the  ground.  The  stem  will  also  take  root,  and 
give  a  strong  growth  to  the  plant,  and  much  larger  fruit.  For  field-planting, 
the  plants  shomd  be  set  about  two  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  and  two  feet  between 
the  rows ;  it  will  then  take  about  10,000  plants  to  the  acre.  In  gardens  and 
small  plots,  they  can  be  put  out  from  one  foot  to  eighteen  inches  apart,  and 
the  ground  will  be  much  sooner  covered. 

In  putting  them  up,  care  is  taken  to  select  bearing  plants,  (the  largest,  rank- 
est plants,  with  green  leaves,  are  usually  barren ;  the  bearing  plants  are  more 
slender,  with  the  leaf  somewhat  brown;)  these  are  tied  in  bunches  of  one  hun- 
dred each,  with  moss,  and  packed  in  moss  for  transportation.  They  can  be 
sent  in  this  way  to  any  part  of  the  world.  They  can  also  be  forwarded  at  any 
time  of  the  year,  as  they  are  very  tenacious  of  hfe.  If  in  the  winter,  and  they 
get  frozen  in  the  moss,  cover  the  roots  in  soil  until  thawed.  At  the  small  price 
for  which  they  are  now  sold,  it  is  more  desirable  to  purchase  the  plants  than 
attempt  to  gather  them.  The  best  variety  for  all  sous,  except  very  wet  ones, 
is  the  common  Bell  variety ;  they  are  earlier  than  any  other  kind,  and  will 
thrive  in  tolerably  dry  soil  with  care.  They  are  sold  by  some  dealers  for  up- 
land. A  strictly  upland  variety  has  not  been  fotind,  unless  it  be  the  small 
Newfoundland  variety,  which  at  present  can  not  be  procured  in  quantity.  The 
Cherry  variety  will  only  grow  on  very  wet  land ;  it  is  larger,  but  later,  and 
not  as  good  a  bearer.  From  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  bushels 
have  usually  been  gathered  fronf  an  acre.  K  the  above  is  of  any  use  to  those 
who  wish  to  grow  the  fruit,  you  may  make  such  use  of  it  as  you  please. 


RURAL  SOCIETIES— THEIR  RISE,  PROGRESS,  AND   FAILURE. 

BT  R.   B0BIN80N  SCOTT,   PHILADELPHIA. 

TouB  long  experience,  friend  editor,  in  the  management  and  organization 
of  Horticultural  Societies,  must  have  enabled  you  to  judge  of  the  utility  of 
the  same,  as  now  generally  conducted,  and  must  have  convinced  you  that  in 
many  instances  they  fail  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  age,  and  are  wholly  inad- 
eqaate  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  originaUy  called  into  existence. 
I  have  noted  during  the  past  two  exhibition  seasons  a  growing  conviction 


that  there  are  fandamental  errors  in  their  management,  as  well  as  in  Uie  means 
chosen  to  carry  oat  their  professed  purpose.  Let  us  canvass  this  matter  £urly 
and  (j^uietly,  and  discover,  if  possible,  the  causes  for'  the  falling  off  in  many 
once  influential  societies. 

To  do  this  judiciously,  we  must  refer  to  the  societies  themselves,  to  their 
former  flourishing  condition  ,and  their  present  comparatively  feeble  state. 
We  must  trace  the  gradual  development  of  dissatisfaction  among  the  mem- 
bers, and  discuss  the  acts  of  their  officers ;  but  you  will  demur  to  such  a  sub- 
ject being  introduced  into  the  columns  of  the  courteous  Hobtioultitribt,  and 
that,  too,  by  one  who  is  well  knowa  as  ignoring  courtesy  when  fucU  are 
wanted. 

Well,  we  can  not  be  permitted  to  impeach  the  respectable  officers  of  these 
societies,  nor,  indeed,  be  allowed  to  speak  the  facts  as  to  the  position  of  the 
societies  themselves,  unless  in  so  indirect  a  manner  as  not  to  be  offensive. 
Let  us  try. 

Society  Number  One.  An  agricuUunJ  club,  seventy-flve  years  established, 
incorporated  bv  charter,  meets  in  the  second  largest  city  of  the  Northern 
States,  has  a  library  and  reading  room,  a  president,  two  vice  presidents,  re> 
cording  and  corresponding  secretaries,  a  treasurer,  and  librarian.  Annual 
dues,  $3.  Holds  monthly  stated  meetings,  and  occasionally  an  annual  exhi- 
bition. The  treasury  is  now  without  funds,  and  the  society  involved  in  debt, 
growing  out  of  its  recent  attempt  to  get  up  an  exhibition.  The  deficit  is  be- 
in^  collected  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  is  almost  made  up.  What  has 
this  old  society  done  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  practical  and  scientific  ? 
I  shall  leave  this  question  to  you  or  your  •correspondents. 

Society  Number  Two.  A  horticultural  society,  thirty-three  years  estab- 
lished, incorporated  by  charter.  Has  a  valuable  library,  and  had  once  a  funded 
property  of  some  twenty  thousand  dollars,  latterly  reduced  to  $13,000,  which 
IS  now,  I  believe,  unavailable.  Has  a  president,  four  vice  presidents,  two  secre- 
taries, a  treasurer,  three  professors,  and  a  long  list  of  committees.  Formerly 
held  monthly  stated  meetings,  and  displays  of  plants,  fruits,  and  esculents,  as 
well  as  a  grand  annual  exhibition  lasting  for  three  days.  Now  the  number  of 
displays  is  reduced  to  eight,  and  the  annual  one  discontinued.  Annual  mem- 
ber's fee,  $3.  Life  membership,  $25.  Located  in  the  second  largest  city  of 
the  Northern  States.    Annually  becoming  less  efficient  and  poorer. 

Society  Number  Three.  A  horticultural  society  of  the  empire  citv,  incor- 
porated some  thirty  years  ago  by  charter,  hcdd  a  library,  holds  monthly  stated 
meeting  and  displays,  as  well  as  an  annual  exhibition.  Annual  fee,  $3.  Of 
this  society  you  know  more  than  I  do. 

Society  Number  Four.  An  influential  horticultural  society,  established  in 
the  capital  of  New  England,  has  a  valuable  property,  a  hall,  and  other  real 
estate;  holds  creditable  monthly  displays  and  a  grand  annual  exhibition, 
awards  valuable  premiums,  and  is,  in  truth,  an  efficient  society,  notwithstand- 
ing the  periodical  bickerings  and  jealousies  among  its  prominent  members, 
generally  resulting  from  disputes  about  premiums,  or  deceptions  practiced  upon 
the  committees  to  obtiun  such.  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  you  see  the  scope  proposed 
in  reference  to  our  Rural  Societies.  When  the  positions  of  these  organizations 
shall  have  been  stated,  we  shall  have  something  to  say  as  to  a  remedy.  Are 
you  and  your  readers  ready  for  the  question  ? 

[We  think  much  good  might  be  done  by  pointing  out  wherein  these  societies 
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have  failed,  and  the  causes  of  such  fiulure,  in  order  that  these  causes  may  be 
avoided  for  the  future  by  them  and'  others.  This  will  naturally  lead  you  to 
analyze  the  ppnciples  by  which  they  have  been  governed,  and  afford  you  an 
opportunity  of  discussing  their  soundness.  This  will  tax  your  acuteness  and 
judgment  to  such  a  degree  that  you  will  have  little  desire  to  inquire  into  per- 
BoniQ  motives.  Your  position  will  be  that  of  a  judge  rather  than  a  lawyer, 
and  vou  will  therefore  not  be  unmindful  of  the  gravity  pertaining  to  such  a 
position.  As  we  have  had  no  inconsiderable  experience  in  such  matters,  we 
will  ad^ase  with  you  from  time  to  time,  if  that  should  be  necessary.  Let  us 
all  be  animated  by  a  desire  to  do  good;  with  such  a  spirit  we  can  see  no  ob- 
jection to  treating  this  matter.  In  regard  to  No.  3,  you  should  have  finished, 
as  yon  began,  with  the  past  tense ;  but  we  shall  have  something  to  say  when 
No.  3  comes  fairly  up.  You  will  probably  have  a  No.  6  before  you  get 
through.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  Horticultural  Societies,  at  least  those 
in  our  large  cities,  have  not  accomplished  satisfactorily  the  objects  of  their 
formation,  and  are  far  from  occupying  that  high  position  which  gives  dignity 
and  authority  to  their  proceedings.  We  have  often  expressed  the  conviction, 
that  a  Horticultural  society  which  simply  holds  a  couple  of  public  exhi- 
bitions annually,  has  left  undone  the  most  important  part  of  its  duties.  The 
subject,  we  know  too  well,  is  beset  with  difficulties,  but  we  are  far  from  re- 
garding them  as  insurmountable.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  our  corre- 
spondent can  suggest  "a  better  way." — ^Ed.] 
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Ca  Cffittribtttars  anl>  ct|£r8. 

Commuoications,  Letters,  Catalogues,  Periodicals,  <fec.,  intended  for  the 
perusal  of  the  Editor,  and  packages  by  Express,  should  be  directed  to  the 
care. of  C.  M.  Saxton,  26  Park  Row,  New  York.  Exchanges  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  "The  HoKnciTLTURifiT." 


Oyebworxsd. — That  word  describes  our  feelings  precisely.  We  are  almost  used  up,  but  with 
an  unabated  desire  to  go  ahead,  and  go  ahead  we  shall  as  long  as  there  is  any  thing  left  of  us. 
Our  present  number  may  be  a  day  or  two  late,  in  oonsequenoe  of  not  being  able  to  do  any  thing 
for  it  till  the  January  number  was  out  of  the  way;  but  we  shall  haTe  soon  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  fire,  and  go  on  as  usual  Some  of  our  readers  have,  no  doubt,  had  their  patience 
tried  a  little,  but  the  nature  and  extent  of  our  nuafortune  will  no  doubt  be  an  ample  apology  for 
our  short  and  long  commgs.  We  have  received  many  letters  abounding  in  the  wannest  sym- 
pathy, for  which  we  desire  to  return  our  hearty  acknowledgments.  Some  of  our  correspondents 
whose  letters  were  destroyed  we  have  heard  from;  others  not  One  letter  about  Peach  gland$, 
another  about  Lobelias^  (from  a  postmaster,  we  think,)  another  about  a  cheap  Grapery^  another 
about  the  change  of  color  in  plants,  and  others  which  we  can  not  remember,  we  should  like  to 
have  again.  They  were  answered  in  the  burned  number,  but  we  can  not  repeat  the  answers 
without  the  qu^ons  before  us.    Will  you  not  oblige  us  by  writing  agam  ? 


Errata. — ^We  find  there  are  some  errors  in  our  last  number;  the  wonder  is  that  there  are  not 
more.  In  Mr.  Downing's  article,  p.  40,  second  line  from  bottom,  "  white"  should  be  "  while,"  to 
read  thus:  "The  young  wood  of  Carolina  is  reddish,  while  the  New  York  Pippin  is  very 
dark,"  eta  On  p.  41,  in  sjmonyms  of  Nickajack,  **Chaltram"  should  be  GhaOiam,  and  "Cheatan" 
should  be  Cheataw,  In  B.'s letter  on  boilers,  p.  53,  line  11th  from  top,  for  "I  will  prove,"  read 
"I  could  prove,"  etc  In  line  12th  from  top,  for  "honest  truth,"  read  "known  truth."  In  line 
Hth  from  top,  we  presume  after  the  word  "  altogether,"  add,  "  and  we  burned  nearly  double  that 
quantity."  These  words  were  not  in  the  MS.,  but  B.  considers  them  necessary,  and  they  would 
seem  to  be  sa 


Yalb  Colleob  Lectures. — ^These  lectures,  we  regret  to  learn,  have  been  postponed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country.  The  regular  scientific  course  on  Agriculture, 
however,  will  be  continued  as  usual ;  the  lectures  are  open  to  the  public.  They  are  designed  to 
cover  the  whole  ground  of  the  relations  of  science  and  agriculture.    The  fee  is  $10. 


Mottier's  Catawba  Wdtb. — ^We  have  received  some  samples  of  this  wine.  It  is  the  pure, 
unadulterated  Juice  of  the  grape,  and  comes  up  to  our  idea  of  what  a  first-class  wine  should  be. 
It  is  nourishing  and  refreshing,  without  being  intoxicating,  and  is  superior,  in  our  estimation,  to 
the  great  mass  of  Rhine  wines  imported  into  this  country.  It  has  a  fruity  taste  which  is  pecu- 
liarly palatable  to  persons  accustomed  to  drinking  dry  wines.  Continue  to  make  such  wine,  Mr.  - 
Mottier. 


SDITOR^S  TABLB. 


OuB  Binder. — In  notidng  our  "  artists"  last  month,  we  meant  to  have  alluded  also  to  our 
binder,  who  deserves  a  good  word  at  our  hands.  He  helped  us  very  materially  last  month. 
Besidee  being  one  of  the  best  of  binders,  he  is  always  prompt,  quick,  and  wiUing.  We  should 
be  sorry  to  part  with  Mr.  Brockett 

Brazilian  Pop  Corw.— We  have  received  from  If.  W.  Philips,  Esq.,  of  Edwards,  Miss.,  an  ear 
of  com  with  the  above  name,  which  is  the  prettiest  thing  in  its  way  that  we  have  ever  seen.  We 
give  a  drawing  of  it    The  color  is  red.    The  form  of  the  ear  and  grain  can  be  seen  by  the  en- 
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graving.  Mr.  Philips  says  that  **  iweniy-nine  stalks  gave  two  hundred  and  fifty  ears,"  in  an  ex- 
cessively dry  season.  One  stalk  bore  iwerUy-Jwe  ears,  and  another  twenty.  He  thinks  it  was 
ii^'ured  by  "suckering,"  the  tendency  this  way  being  excessive.  Now,  Mr.  Philips,  be  good 
enough  to  let  us  know  where  it  came  (Vonif  and  "  all  about  it" 


New  Caladiums. — ^We  have  just  received  from  B.  0.  Townsend,  Esq.,  specimens  of  two  new 
varieties  of  these  interesting  plants.  One  is  named  Caladium  Troubetzkii.  The  leaf  is  long  and 
narrow ;  color,  dark,  velvety  g^reen,  with  the  midrib  of  a  dark  crimson,  prettily  feathered ;  there 
are  also  a  few  crimson  spots.  It  is  very  pretty.  The  other  is  named  Caladium  BeUeymei,  The 
leaf  is  large,  about  the  shape  and  size  of  C.  Chantinii ;  the  color'is  an  exoeedingly  delicate  silvery 
white,  the  midrib  and  veins  being  dark  green ;  the  veins  becoming  numerous  on  the  margin,  and 
very  delicate  and  hair-like.  The  margin  is  green,  with  a  vein  running  parallel  with  it  all  round 
the  leat  At  the  junction  of  the  petiole  and  midrib  there  is  a  blotch  of  the  most  delicate  pink. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  striking  Caladiums  that  we  have  yet  seen.  They  were  both 
orig^inated  by  Chantln. 

Room  Plants. — One  of  our  correspondents,  we  remember,  asked  us  to  furnish  an  extended 
list  of  plants  suitable  for  growing  in  rooms.  He  can  make  up  a  list  from  the  following :  Azalea, 
Fuchsia,  Primula  Sinensis,  Cuphea,  Bouvardia,  Chorozema,  Geranium,  Heliotropium,  Roses,  (China, 
Tea,  and  Bourbon,)  Coronilla,  Daphne,  Cyclamen,  Grardenia,  Cypripedium,  Hoya,  Alonsoa,  Begonia, 
Aloe,  Ardesia,  Calla,  Viburnum,  (Laurustinus,)  Stevia,  Fabiana,  Lachenalia,  Maurandya,  Mahemia^ 
Mimulus,  Cacti,  (the  whole  tribe,)  Babiana,  Sparaxis,  Ixia,  M3rrtus,  Omlthogalum,  Olea  fragrans, 
Myoeotis,  Pentaa  camea,  Pittosporum,  Salvia,  Euphorbia,  Tremandra,  Petunia,  Verbena,  Pass!- 
flora  ccerulea.  Camellia,  (when  you  become  au  fait^)  Lemon  and  Orange,  Deutzia,  Lycopodium, 
Hyacinth,  Crocus,  Narcissus,  Weigela;  but  we  think  we  have  gone  far  enough.  From  the 
species  and  varieties  of  the  above  you  can  select  more  than  you  will  find  room  for.  In  this  con- 
nection, read  our  article  on  Room  Plants  in  last  volume,  p.  409 ;  you  will  find  it  to  the  purpose. 
Read,  also,  our  article  on  Annuals  in  Pots,  p.  361,  same  volume.  What  is  there  said  will  apply 
to  rooms.    We  advise  you  and  all  beginners  to  start  with  a  small  collection  of  plants. 


Whalb  Oil  Soap. — A  subscriber  requests  to  be  informed  where  whale  oil  soap  can  be  procured, 
and  at  what  price.  It  is  kept  for  sale  by  most  seedsmen,  and  also  by  the  principal  druggists,  and 
at  some  groceries.    The  price  is  eight  oents  per  pound. 


Double  ZnmiAS.— We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Bliss,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  for  a  paper  of  the  new 
Double  Zinnias,  which  we  shall  grow  with  great  care.    If  half  that  is  said  of  them  be  true,  they 
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will  become  popular  flowers,  as  the  single  o&es  already  are.    In  the  same  parcel  was  a  paper  of 
"extra  superb"  Pansy  seed,  one  of  our  favorites. 


New  Toxato.— We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Bridgeman,  New  York,  for  a  paper  of  tomato  seed, 
labeled  "  Algiers  Red  Mammoth,"  which  we  hope  will  prove  good. 


The  Peach  Crop. — ^We  already  begin  to  hear  of  the  destruction  of  the  buds  on  peach  trees 
about  New  York.  On  the  12th  of  January  the  thermometer  in,  some  places  stood  20*^  below 
zero.  Mr.  Downing  writes  us  that  the  buds  are  destroyed  around  Newburgh,  and  that  will 
probably  prove  to  be  the  case  in  many  parts  of  New  Jersey. 


PROORBSsnrs  GABonrEBs'  Sogiett  of  Philadelphia. — ^The  following  offioers  have  been 
elected  for  1861 :  President,  John  Pollock.  Vice  President^  James  Eadie.  J^^easurery  H.  A.  Dreer. 
Secretary^  (not  yet  elected.)  The  printed  proceedings  alluded  to  last  month  have  been  received. 
We  are  glad  to  see  them  in  permanent  form,  for  they  are  well  worthy  of  being  preserved,  and 
will  be  read  with  mterest  by  all  engaged  in  horticultural  pursuits.    The  price  is  25  cents. 


Cataloofes  op  MM.  BLONDBAU-DEJUBSiEn  AND  Massok. — In  France,  where  the  vineyard  and 
its  products  have  for  many  years  been  considered  of  primary  importance,  we  would  naturally 
expect  to  find  not  only  the  details  of  every  branch  of  the  business  generally  and  thoroughly  un- 
derstood, but  so  systematized  that  new  forms  ol  the  business  would  rarely  be  developed.  In  this, 
it  would  seem,  we  are  mistaken :  a  dass  of  dealers  are  there  wanted  now,  which  are  undoubtedly 
called  for  in  the  early  stages  of  any  business,  in  regard  to  which  fUll  information  for  its  entire 
management  is  not  always  possessed  by  those  who  wish  to  eng^age  in  it.  We  note  the  fact  as 
one  of  the  signs  of  the  times ;  we  are  not  unmindful,  however,  of  the  existence  of  such  firms  as 
Yilmorin  and  others.  In  France,  the  number  of  names  of  vines  (local  and  general)  is  formidable, 
all  of  them  having  advocates  of  their  merits,  while,  in  reality,  the  number  of  the  really  valuable 
kinds  is  not  large,  and  their  diaracteristics  are  well  understood  by  the  intelligent,  as  well  as  their 
special  adaptation  to  particular  soils  and  localities.  These  facts  are  open  to  all  who  are  disposed 
to  investigate  them ;  but  there  are  many  who  will  not  take  the  trouble,  choosing  rather  to  be  led 
(or  rather  misled)  by  the  uninformed  and  untrustworthy. 

For  this  state  of  things,  Messrs.  Blondeau-Dejussieuand  Masson  propose  a  remedy,  a  brief  out- 
line of  which  is  all  that  we  can  give.  They  have  published  two  catatogues,  in,  which  they  esti- 
mate the  value  of  the  leading  varieties,  giving  their  synonyms,  (which  are  very  numerous,)  with 
the  climate  and  soil  to  which  each  is  adapted,  and  all  other  information  which  the  purchaser  of 
plants  for  a  vineyard  is  supposed  to  require.  The  information  is  precise,  and  valuable  to  the 
vineyardists  (if  we  may  coin  a  word)  of  France,  and  to  all  who  wish  to  become  so ;  and  the 
facilities  which  they  propose  to  afford  appear  to  be  worthy  of  consideration  even  in  our  own 
country.  The  persons  whose  names  are  here  given  are  well  known  in  Franoe,  and  we  presume 
are  distinguished  for  their  knowledge,  integrity,  and  business  capacity,  all  of  which  qualifications 
are  requisite  to  fit  them  for  their  new  occupation.  Such  a  mission,  well  performed,  would  be  a 
beneficent  one  for  any  country,  even  for  ours  at  this  moment ;  for  the  indications  are  unmistaka- 
ble that  ours  is  to  be  a  great  grape-growing  country,  and  the  work  is  already  in  prog^ress  on  a 
scale  by  no  means  insignificant. 

We  understand  that  these  gentlemen  contemplate  a  similar  mission  for  California.  We  think  it 
remains  to  be  proved  that  the  foreign  grape  is  the  best  adapted  to  that  climate ;  and  the  experiment 
should  be  entered  upon  very  cautiously  by  all  ooncomed.  In  Franoe  they  would  have  no  such 
uncertainty  to  contend  with,  and  it  therefore  behooves  them  to  consider  the  matter  seriously 
before  they  advance  too  &r.  Our  Oaliforoia  friends  would  also  do  well  to  give  the  subject  a 
like  serious  oonsideration  before  embarking  their  capital  too  deeply.    We  need  not  say,  however, 
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that  we  wish  to  all  conceraed  the  full  measure  of  success  which  belongs  to  well-directed  efforts. 
Kxperimeiit  and  investigate  cautiously,  and  adopt  only  such  facts  as  are  well  ascertained.  One 
well-ascertained  fact  is  worth  many  plausible  inferences.  In  view  of  past  experience  with 
Ibreign  vines,  we  drop  a  word  of  caution  to  our  friends  in  all  parts  of  the  country ;  their  success 
ia  not  only  more  than  doubtful,  but  at  present  they  are  unneeded:  in  a  few  years  we  shall  have 
numbers  of  native  grapes  that  will  meet  all  our  requirements. 


A  List  op  Fruit  for  New  York. — A  committee  was  recently  appointed  by  the  American 
Institute  to  prepare  a  list  of  fruit  adapted  to  the  vicinity  of  New  York.  They  first  decided  to 
adopt  only  a  limited  number  of  each  kind ;  next,  to  pass  by  any  kind  to  which  any  member 
of  the  committee  objected.  Thus,  when  the  Newton  Pippin  was  proposed,  three  members  ob- 
jected to  it,  and  no  more  was  said  about  it.  The  objection  was  not  to  the  quality ;  for  the  com- 
mittee were  probably  all  agreed  that  it  is  the  best  of  all  apples  in  this  respect ;  but,  that  it  did 
not  "do  well"  with  them,' and,  consequently,  was  not  profitable  to  grow  for  market,  this  being 
the  purpose  for  which  the  committee  were  preparing  the  list  The  adoption  of  this  rule  will 
account  for  the  omission  of  some  fine  fruits.  Others,  equally  as  good  as  those  adopted,  would 
have  found  a  place  in  the  list  if  it  had  been  larger.  The  committee,  however,  seem  to  have  been 
satisfied  in  making  out  a  list  of  the  limited  number,  embracing  reliable  varieties  for  the  purpose 
in  view.    The  report  here  follows : 

"  The  committee  appointed  to  make  a  selection  of  fruits  from  the  catalogues  of  the  nurserymen, 
to  recommend  as  the  most  suitable  for  cultivation  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  make  the  follow- 
ing report: 

"  That  in  preparing  the  lists  here  presented,  the  committee  adopted  the  rule  of  rejecting  all 
kinds  in  regard  to  which  their  experience  was  not  uniform,  both  as  to  quality  and  produc- 
tiveness. 
I        "The  chief  object  in  making  this  selection  has  been  to  guard  the  inexperienced  cultivator 
I   against  the  errors  so  often  made  when  the  lists  of  the  nurserymen  are  the  only  guide.    Many 
I   young  orchardists  buy  every  thing  recommended  in  the  fruit  books  and  catalogues,  and  find,  after 
i   years  of  careful  cultivation,  that  a  large  portion  of  their  trees  are  worthless,'  and  the  fruit  of  the 
remainder  of  but  little  value.    Some  fruits  of  the  first  consideration  in  one  locality  are  wortliless 
in  another,  and  some  trees  are  productive  in  one  €oil  and  barren  in  another. 

"This  frequently  involves  the  necessity  of  grafting,  causing  years  of  delay  and  labor  without 

,  reward,  until  hi  many  cases  patience  becomes  exhausted.    As  an  instance,  the  Doyenne  pear,  in 

Western  New  York,  and  some  of  the  western  states,  is  probably  without  a  superior,  while  here, 

and  on  the  sea-coast  generally,  it  is  only  an  incumbrance  to  the  ground.    The  same  may  be  said 

of  many  other  though  less  known  varieties. 

"  In  making  this  selection,  we  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  discourage  amateurs  from 
planting  any,  or  even  all,  the  old  varieties  tliat  the  catalogues  pronounce  good,  neither  do  we 
frish  to  dlsoourage  efforts  to  originate  new  kinds;  but  we  do  say  from  ova  own  experience  that, 
in  this  locality,  we  believe  the  list  here  recommended  will  prove  satisfactory— that  all  these  sorts, 
with  proper  cultivation,  will  be  productive,  and  that  none  will  require  re-grafting. 

"  Many  persons  will  pibbably  think,  on  reading  this  report,  that  better  sorts  have  been  omitted, 
and  some  of  the  committee  will  concur  in  this  opinion ;  but  they  beg  leave  to  say  that  while 
tbey  have  left  out  au^h  varieties  of  apples  as  the  Northern  Spy,  the  Swaar,  Pennoc^'s  Red, 
Newtown  Pippin,  Yandevere,  Pearmain,  Smith's  Beauty  of  Newaric,  Hubbardston*s  Nonsuch, 
ftc,  Ac,  all  could  not  be  included  without  making  too  long  a  list,  and  that  some  of  them  are  only 
superior  in  their  native  localities.  Some  have  been  proved  inferior  here,  and  others  have  not 
yet  been  proved  at  alL  The  same  may  be  said  also  of  the  lists  of  pears,  plums,  and  other  fruits. 
"  Summer  Appl^i.-^^rly  Bough,  Early  Harvest,  American  Summer  Pearmam,  Sunmier  Rose. 

ft^ ^' 


^'Auhmn.—Antxaan  Boug^  GnvenBtein,  Hawlej,  Fall  Pippin,  Porter,  Jersey  Sweeting. 

"  TfifOer.— Baldwin,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Jonathan,  Monmouth  Pippin,  Spitzenberg,  (EBopus,) 
TaUman's  Sweeting,  King  of  Tompkins  County,  Boston  Russet. 

"  Summer  Peor*.— Doyenne  d'Ete,  Dearborn's  Seedling  Beurre  Giffard,  Rostiezer,  Tyson. 

**-4ttAwMi.— Bartlett,  Seckel,  Beurre  d'Anjou,  Beurre  Supeifln,  Doyenn^  Boussock,  Duchesse 
d'Angoul^me,  (on  Quince,)  Flemish  Beauty,  Fondante  d'Automne,  Sheldon,  Urbaniste. 

"  Wtiifer.— Beurre  Gris  d'Hiver  Nouveau,  Beurre  Diel,  Lawrence,  Vicar  of  Winkfleld. 

"  (7Atfrrie».— Belle  de  Choisy,  Bigarreau,  or  Yellow  Spanish,  Black  Eagle,  Downer*8  Late  Red, 
Early  Purple  Guigne,  Elton,  Black  Tartarian,  Goremor  Wood. 

"  Pit«r?w.— Green  Gage,  Coe*8  Golden  Drop,  Imperial  Gage,  Washington  or  Bolmar,  Smith's  Or- 
leans, Jefferson. 

"PcocAa.— Crawford's  Early,  Crawford's  Late,  Early  York,  (Large,)  Bergen's  YeUow,  George 
IV.,  Oldmizon  Free,  Morris  White. 

"  Clings. — Heath,  Large  White,  Oldmixon. 

^^NecUmnea, — Downton,  Stanwick,  Early  Newington.     . 

^*Apricot8. — Dubois'  Golden,  (American  Tariety.)  Peach  or  Moorpark. 

^^  Grapes. — Delaware,  Diana,  Concord,  Union  Village,  Hartford  Prolific. 

^^Qutjices. — Orange,  Rae's  Seedling,  Portugal 

"  Cttrrante.— Barge  Red  Dutch,  Versailles,  Victoria,  Large  White  Province,  White  Dutch, 
BUck  Naples. 

**  Gooseberries, — Downing's  Seedling,  Houghton's  Seedling,  (hardy  American  yarietieS;  and  free 
from  mildew.) 

^^Raspberries, — Hornet,  Franconia,  Orange,  Belle  de  Fontenay. 

''Slrawberries.'^TnomghQ  de  Gand,  Bartlett,  Wilson's  Seedling,  (acid,)  Hooker's  Seedlmg, 
(sweet,)  Jenny  Lind. 

*' Biaekberries, — ^New  Roclielle,  (or  Lawton,)  Dorchester,  Newman's  Thomless." 
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OoHRB  POWT,  Newport,  January,  1861. 

Mb.  Edttob: — ^In  answer  to  jour  article  lieaded  *^A  Second  Bamum,"  I  would  wish  to  make  a 
plain  statement  Tour  "Close  Observer,"  or  Paul  Pry,  called  late  in  the  season,  when  we  had 
disposed  of  all  fruit,  except  a  few  withered  pears,  and  a  basket  of  grapes,  which,  once  beautiful, 
had  grown  old,  and  was  allowed  graduaUy  to  go  to  decay.  Finding,  however,  that  it  still  pre- 
served some  remains  of  the  beauty  which  had  induced  me  to  have  it  photographed,  I  had  bound 
np  a  broken  limb,  and  thought  nothing  more  about  it  until  I  read  the  article,  which  I  hope  will, 
by  attracting  the  notice  of  all  lovers  of  progress,  induce  you  and  your  friends  to  come  and  judge 
for  yourselves.  What  has  been  done  once  can  be  done  again.  I  have  now  a  basket  which  has 
been  two  months  in  bloom,  full  of  ricli  flowers.  This  coming  season  I  shall  send  specimens  of 
fruits  and  flowers  produced  in  this  way  to  the  Horticultural  Exhibition  at  New  York.  I  have 
now  new  potatoes,  tomatoes,  radishes,  and  pineapples,  all  in  perfect  order,  and  I  send  you  a, 
sample.  I  am  not  a  wit,  like  Mr.  P.,  and  can  not  answer  him  in  his  own  coin.  I  have,  however, 
read  that  the  bodies  found  at  Pompeii  fell  to  pieces  at  the  touch,  and  the  fruit  which  had  survived 
its  time  might  well  crumble  into  dust,  if  he  handled  it  half  as  roughly  as  he  has  handled  me. 

I  should  not  discuss  this  matter  at  all,  but  leave  my  vindication  to  the  plants,  which  will  give 
him  his  best  answer  next  spring,  were  it  not  that  his  strictures  are  an  insult  to  hundreds 
of  people  who  have  seen  what  he  says  can  not  be  done.  The  Joumai  of  Qymmerce^  Septem- 
ber 3, 1860,  says:  "  Here  one  can  easily  fancy  he  is  enjoying  tropidftl  life,  for  he  has  the  heat  of 
the  tropics  for  the  entire  year,  and  their  fruits,  such  as  pineapples,  apricots,  figs,  bananas,  together 
with  a  great  abundance  of  fruits  of  more  northern  climes,  i  uch  as  strawberries,  pears,  peaches, 
cherries,  kc.  All  these  fruits  are  growing  m  pots."  And  again  he  says:  ^'Some  of  the  trees  grow 
hanging  in  baskets,  which  I  believe  was  original  with  Mr.  Alfred  Chamberlain."  I  could  cite 
hundreds  of  other  witnesses,  but,  sir,  in  a  few  months  I  shall  produce  the  fruit  itself  and  will 
agree  to  furnish  you  a  basket  of  grapes  in  full  bloom,  in  return  for  the  responsible  name  of  this 
borticultaral  St  Thomas. 

Seoond  Barnum. 

[We  are  very  glad  to  have  this  response  from  Mr.  Chamberlain.  An  explanation  was  due  alike 
to  himself  and  his  friends.  It  will  be  seen  elsewjiere  that  "A  Close  Observer"  has  als:  brought 
out  Dr.  Norris,  who  insists  upon  his  former  statements.  The  explanation  of  Mr.  Chamberlain 
sufficiently  accounts  for  the  falling  of  the  grapes ;  it  also  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fruit 
was  naiural.  "A  Close  Observer"  says  the  berry  that  fell  was  "smashed  to  atoms,-"  from 
which  the  impression  was  produced  that  the  fhiit  was  artificialj  since  no  natural  fhiit  could  be 
reduced  to  an  cUomic  condition  in  any  stage  of  maturity.  If  this  was  not  intended,  then  the  ex- 
pression was  an  unfortunate  one.  Again,  Dr.  Norris  says,  the  vines  and  trees  are  grown  in  pots 
and  baskets  filled  with  earth;  "A  Close  Observer"  says,  in  tin  cups,  filled  with  charcoal,  sand,  and 
water,  surrounded  with  moss.  We  gather  from  Mr.  Chamberlain's  note  that  he  grows  them  in 
the  mode  described  by  Dr.  Norris.  We  should  like  to  have  these  discrepances  reconciled,  and 
trust  Uiat  Mr.  C.  will  undertake  the  task.  He  has  shown  a  commendable  degree  of  self-command 
under  pretty  sharp  handlmg,  and  we  hope  he  will  take  up  the  pen  again.  We  hope,  also,  that 
^*  A  Close  Observer''  will  be  willing  to  correct  any  errors  into  which  he  may  have  fallen.  At  the 
proper  season  we  will  accept  Mr.  Chamberhun's  invitation,  and  see  these  things  with  our  own 
eyes.  He  wouki  not  be  likely  to  invite  us  to  his  place  unless  he  felt  sure  of  his  position.  The 
nmplea  alluded  to  have  not  yet  come  to  hand. — The  last  word  had  not  been  penned  five 
mioutea,  when  the  box  was  placed  on  our  table.  We  find  it  to  contain  StrawherrieB^  (not  large, 
bat  ripe,  with  a  good  flavor,)  Tbmatoea^  (thoroughly  ripe,  and  good,)  RotdUkeSy  (nice  and  crispy) 
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Mustard,  (with  a  pungency  just  about  right,)  a  Cucumber^  (nearly  a  foot  long,  but  will  be 
less  after  we  get  home  to-night,)  Potatoes^  (of  good  sice  and  smooth  skin;  but  we  shall  know 
more  of  them  when  we  get  them  in  our  pot,)  and  a  handsome  Pineapple,  all  grown  in  pots ;  but 
grown  in  any  way,  they  would  do  Mr.  Chamberlain  great  credit  as  a  skillful  gardener.  As  we 
look  at  this  fine  lot  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  so  rare  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  consider  how 
they  have  been  grown,  we  feel  like  posting  off  to  Newport  at  once.  We  desire  to  return  Mr. 
C.  our  best  thanks, — Ed.] 

January  22,  1861. 
Me.  Editor: — Your  suggestion  about  testing  different  boilers  in  last  Horticulturist,  is  just 
the  thing.  Let  it  be  done,  and  we  shall  get  at  something  like  facts,  and  facts  are  wanted.  I  have 
a  tubfAlar  boiler,  which  pleases  me  well;  the  size  is  small,  but  it  has  great  power.  My  old  gar* 
doner,  an  intelligent  man,  worked  it  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  and  thought  it  a  a^ital  thing, 
but  considered  the  fire  surface  too  large.  He  left  me  to  go  in  business,  and  with  my  new  gar- 
dener began  my  troubles.  The  second  time  he  fired  up  he  boiled  nearly  all  the  water  out  of  the 
pipes ;  and  this  he  repeated  three  times  in  the  course  of  a  ^eek,  excusing  himself  by  saying 
that  the  boiler  was  a  bad  one,  and  urging  me  to  rephice  it  with  another.  I  knew  the  boiler  had 
been  a  good  one,  and  supi)oeed  it  might  be  stiU.  Having  made  myself  familiar  with  its  opera- 
tion, I  passed  several  evenings  with  my  new  man,  teaching  him  how  to  work  it,  and  now  he 
thinks  he  "  nevef  saw  such  a  fine  boiler."  This  confirms  what  you  say,  that  a  man  don't  always 
know  when  he  has  a  good  boiler,  because  he  don't  know  how  to  work  it  Boilers  are  often  taken 
out  lo  make  room  for  others  no  better,  and  sometimes  not  so  good.  Boilers  are  often  too  large 
or  have  too  much  fire  surface,  and  then  they  give  a  good  deal  of  trouble  by  boiling  over.  If  there 
is  pipe  enough  in  a  house,  there  are  few  boilers  that  won't  keep  it  warm ;  still,  some  boilers  are 
much  better  than  others.  I  am  content  with  mine.  But  I  should  like  to  see  your  suggestion 
for  a  trial  of  boilers  carried  out 
I  Respectfully  yours, 

An  Amateur. 

I  [We  shall  do  our  best  to  have  this  matter  put  in  a  practical  form,  and  BKUg  out  the  "  facts." 

I  Your  '*  new  man"  is  sot  the  only  one  who  has  condemned  a  good  boiler,  simply  from  not  un- 

1  derstanding  its  management    There  is  undoubtedly  a  choice  in  boilers,  and  if  we  all  keep  cool, 

I  we  shall  one  of  these  days  know  which  is  best — Ed.] 


I  i  *'  More  about  Boilers." — Peter  B.  MeaiJ,  Esq. — Dear  Sir, — ^In  my  article  last  month  read 
!  '  weighting  the  valve  instead  of  valves.  Now  to  your  questions.  Probability  of  blowing  up? 
I  I  None..  Amount  of  danger?  None.  How  to  avoid  it?  ** First  catch  your  hare."  In  regard 
{  i  to  capacity  ?  Can  not  say,  the  one  I  have  in  use  being  a  small  one  for  heating  a  fordng  bed, 
'  and  not  a  green-house ;  at  a  guess  should  say  that,  where  a  four-inch  pipe  is  used,  a  one  and 
I  I  a  half  or  two  inch  would  answer.  In  regard  to  detail,  do  not  think  there  is  any  more  to  give; 
I  i   almost  any  machinist  will  get  up  one  from  the  sketch. 

A  word  of  explanation  of  action  may  be  necessary  for  those  not  familiar  with  such  things. 
The  apparatus  being  filled,  (the  regulating  valve  having  been  lifted  to  let  out  the  air,)  valve 
weighted  at  desired  point,  and  fire  started,  the  water  expanding  with  the  heat,  tlie  surplus 
amount  is  forced  through  the  valve,  and  runs  away,  or  into  the  feed  tank,  as  shbwn,  leaving 
the  proper  amount  in  to  work  at  the  pressure  fixed  upon.  After  this  discharge,  if  mOre  fire  is 
made  than  is  necessary  to  keep  the  water  at  that  point,  it  runs  over  again,  which  must  be 
stopped,  either  by  increasing  the  pressure,  or  damping  the  fire,  until  you  hold  it  at  the  desired 
temperature,  just  below  the  blowing-off—not  "up" — point  It  is  least  trouble,  though,  and 
saves  water,  to  put  on  the  full  weight  at  once,  and  blaze  away; -damping  the  fire  when  your 
house  gets  too  hot     Nervous  individuals,  however,  who  are  frightened  at  the  mention  of  a 
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hundred  pounds'  piessure,  can  rogulate  it  to  suit  their  pulse.  When  the  fire  is  let  down,  or 
cleaned  out,  the  pressure  being  taken  off  the  check  valve  or  feed  pipe,  the  water  in  the  feed  tank 
runs  in,  and  fills  the  machine  up  again.  If  the  fire  be  kept  up,  so  that  the  pressure  on  the 
check  valve  from  the  fVimaoe  is  never  less  than  that  on  it  from  the  feed  tank,  (which,  of 
course,  depends  upon  the  height  at  which  it  is  placed,  depth,  etc.,)  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  sin- 
gle drop  of  water  go  in  or  out  after  once  feirly  at  work;  but  to  insure  a  proper  circulation  at 
all  temperatures,  the  dstem  should  be  kept  filled,  so  that  the  machine  can  fill  itself  when  neces- 
sary. 

In  the  event  of  steam  being  nused,  which  can  only  happen  from  the  grossest  negligence — 
firing  up  and  not  weightmg  the  valve,  and  running  the  water  out — ^no  harm  will  arise ;  only 
the  trouble  of  letting  down  the  fire  to  get  in  the  water.  If  all  the  water  were  out,  and  the 
thing  red  hot,  it  might  not  be  pleasant  for  *'my  man"  if  he  poured  any  in;  though  I  am  not 
certain  that^  even  in  this  case  he  would  get  his  desert  Where  water-works  exist,  all  trouble 
of  tending  the  dstem  is  removed,  by  attaching  the  feed  pipe  to  them ;  the  regulating  valve  must 
I  be  kept  weighted  at  a  greater  pressure  than  the  head  of  water,  or,  in  the  event  of  the  fire  being 
I   let  down,  it  will  keep  running  through. 

If  any  thing  more  is  written  on  this  subject,  it  had  certainly  better  be,  as  you  say,  "  divested 
of  an  personal  considerations  whatever.''  When  I  penned  my  last  article,  I  had  no  idea  that 
B.  was  writing  up,  or  P.  down,  a  particular  make  of  furnace;  I  do  not  think  I  noticed  whose 
Mr.  Park's  was.  To  suppose  that  any  apparatus  of  the  proper  size  will  not  warm  a  house  is 
simply  ridiculous;  of  course  there  is  a  choice  of  furnaces,  or  boilers ;  the  most  important  point 
being,  I  should  think,  to  have  it  large  enough  to  hold  fire  for  ten  hours.  Whether  this  or  that 
one  wiU  evolve  more  heat  with  the  same  fuel  can  only  be  determined  as  you  suggest,  by  work- 
ing first  one  and  then  the  other,  in  the  same  house,  and  making  accurate  thermometrical  ob- 
servations, out  and  inside;  the  variations  of  the  force,  and  the  direction  of  the  wind,  will  prevent 
even  such  experiments  from  showing  exactly  correct  results. 

Mr.  Ghorlton  no  doubt  hits  the  nail  on  the  head,  when  he  says  Mr.  Park's  apparatus  is  too 
small,  as  by  data  given  he  evidently  knows  what  he  is  talking  about;  this  is  re-" confirming 
the  opinion  I  formed,"  (jumped  at,  having  no  experience  in  the  matter,)  which  is  all  I  meant 
to  convey ;  that  is,  it  is  too  small  aomeUmes — ^m  zero  weather  like  last  Sunday — and  here  lies  the 
advantage  I  claim  for  the  wrought-iron,  high-pressure  apparatus :  that  it  can,  when  necessary, 
be  (breed  to  do  double  or  treble  the  ordinary  required  duty. 

The  error  at  Mr.  Park's  probably  arose  through  miscalculations  on  the  part  of  the  makers, 
or  mistaken  economy  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser.  I  would  remark,  en  passant,  that  he  loses 
oonsiderable  heat  by  carrying  his  smoke  pipe  directly  away  outside. 

I  think  Mr.  Cborlton  and  others  are  behind  the  age  in  the  affection  they  exhibit  for  cast  iron 
— it  is  becoming  considered  a  very  mean  material,  only  fit  to  be  used  where  ballast  is  required. 
Jan.  21, 1861.  Bbookltn. 

[We  concede  *'  the  hare"  to  you,  but  can  not  consent  to  let  you  reduce  the  bore  of  your 
four-inch  pipe  to  any  other  whatever ;  that  would  be  a  great  mistake.  Our  object  was  to  give 
you  a  chance  to  say  something  bearing  on  the  prevalent  prejudice  against  high-pressure 
^'  machines"  of  all  kinds.  Though  you  do  not  think  there  are  any  more  details  to  give,  you 
have  notwithstanding  furnished  just  the  details  our  readers  want,  and  for  which  we  thank  you. 
It  w^ould  certainly  be  difficult  to  "blow  up"  your  boiler,  except,  as  you  say,  through  gross  care- 
lessness.   We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  to  see  it  in  operation. — En.] 


Brookltk,  Jan.  21,  1861. 
Ur.  E(Ht9r. — Dear  iSftr, — ^When  a  man  is  set  upon  by  a  crowd,  it's  but  "  a  small  request"  that 
the  on-lookers  allow  him  room  to  defend  himself,  and  asyou  and  your  readers  have  stood  by  and 


Been  me  oonsidenbly  cuffed,  in  fair  return  just  gire  me  room  to  swing  my  arms  a  bit,  -without 
any  sly  poking,  till  the  odds  are  nearer  even.  First,  let  me  deny  having  written  formerly  only 
to  injure  Wethered  ft  ChereToy,  as  your  correspondents  wish  to  aver.  I  might  daim  to  be  "a 
friend  of  truth  and  &ir  play,"  as  well  as  some  of  them ;  and  the  article  of  B.  of  Brooklyn  was  a 
sufficient  incentive  to  call  out  such,  without  any  spiteftil  feelings  in  the  matter.  In  that  answer 
you  will  find  nothing  but  the  most  simple  and  direct  reply,  and  I  leaye  it  to  you  and  your  readers, 
if  in  that  they  can  find  any  sufficient  provocation  for  such  a  general  assault.  Had  I  wished  to 
injure  the  '*  well-earned  reputation"  of  W.  A  C,  a  very  different  view  of  the  case  might  have 
been  presented* 

Now  to  Mr.  Chorlton,  my  first  assailant  in  your  last  number.  At  the  earnest  request  of  Mr. 
Wethered,  in  the  summer  of  1859, 1  consented  to  have  two  of  my  houses  heated  by  his  new 
boiler.  He  took  the  dimensions,  calculated  the  requirements,  and  put  up  the  apparatus  accord- 
ingly. Not  professing  to  be  "  au  faU'^  on  boilers,  this  being  my  first,  I  was  not  so  foolish  as  to 
desire  W.  to  put  in  less  pipe  than  he  thought  neoessaiy.  The  job  was  to  be  thoroughly  done,  and 
a  written  agreement  was  made  "to  heat  the  houses  satisfactorily,"  which  I  think  was  not  done. 
Now,  Mr.  Editor,  you  and  your  readers  can  judge  whether  I  or  Mr.  Chorlton  (who  tries  to  prove 
that  the  amount  of  pipe  was  entirely  inadequate  to  the  buildings)  most  effectually  injures  W.  & 
G.  It  is  necessary  now  for  a  fair  hearing  that  your  readers  get  the  fiicts  of  the  case  further. 
First,  W.  &  0.  put  in  a  No.  4  boiler  for  me,  which,  after  testing,  they  had  taken  out  and  replaced 
by  a  No.  5.  This,  when  the  pipes  got  hot,  threw  the  water  firom  the  tank  in  such  a  sudden, 
heavy,  and  unbroken  flood,  as  I  never  heard  of  any  other  boiler  doing ;  and  one  night,  after  an 
absence  of  two  hours,  (having  left  the  water  above  the  flow  pipe  in  the  tank,)  I  looked  in  the 
tank  and  saw  only,  before  the  match  went  out,  that  the  water  was  too  low;  and  not  suspecting 
that  the  boiler  could  be  empty  in  so  short  a  time,  turned  cold  water  in  the  tank;  and  soon  after, 
going  out  to  the  boiler,  found  the  water  extinguishing  the  flre.  W.  k  C.  next  day  put  a  No.  4 
boQer  in  place  of  that  destroyed,  (not  having  a  No.  6  ready.)  This  was  not  expected  to  heat 
sufficiently,  but  it  did  so  well  that,  rather  than  risk  another  tearing  down  in  winter,  I  kept  it  till 
the  next  summer,  and  I  have  not  been  slow  to  say  that  it  did  much  better  than  ever  was  ex- 
pected of  it  in  keeping  the  frost  out  As  to  its  boiling  the  water,  it  once  caused  the  same  alarm- 
ing overflow  at  the  tank,  as  the  No.  6  had  done,  which  I  supposed  was  boiling ;  but  on  talking 
with  a  well-versed  mechanic,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  water  never  had  boiled  throughout,  that 
steam  was  generated  in  the  boiler,  which  drove  the  water  out  of  the  pipes,  in  conaequenee  of  the 
too  great  dietance  of  ^le  expansion  tank  fnnn  ike  boiler. 

My  second  assailant,  Mr.  Wightman,  under  the  guise  of  friendship  accuses  me  of  writing  for 
*'the  purpose  of  isjuring"  W.  &  0.;  not  a  very  friendly  accusation,  entirely  uncalled  for,  and 
which  I  deny.  He  says  I  told  him  that  W,  &  C.*8  apparatus  had  given  me  "perfect  satisfaction." 
Let  me  ask  Mr.  Wightman  if  I  didn't  tell  him  the  history  of  my  boilers,  destruction,  eta ;  and 
how  is  it  possible  I  could  tell  this  with  "  perfect  satisfaction"  appended,  to  a  friend,  three  weeks 
after  the  notorious  destruction  of  my  boiler ?  Wightman  tells  often  boilers  of  W.  &  G.*s  which 
give  the  greatest  satisfaction.  I  only  spoke  of  my  own,  which  I  am  thankful  for  having  had  re- 
phiced  by  one  of  Hitching  ft  Go.'s;  and  I  believe  I  am  not  alone  in  this;  and  that,  too,  in  more 
experienced  hands,  and  where  the  boilers  had  competed  on  the  same  grounds. 

B.  of  Brooklyn,  instead  of  answering  my  charges  in  a  manly  way,  and  signing  his  name,  as 
called  on  to  do,  neither  admits  nor  denies  that  his  former  letter  referred  to  my  place,  but  seemingly 
wants  to  bemuddle  the  matter  by  proving  both.  Like  some  pettifogging  lawyer,  he  dodges 
around  to  escape  a  straight  shot,  and  with  his  own  crooked  gun  (in  true  Irish  fashion)  tries  to  shoot 
me  around  the  comers.  I  stand  by  my  former  letter,  and  deny  that  I  found  the  pipes  cold  and  the 
boiler  red  hot  before  turning  cold  water  in  the  pipes.  I  never  saw  the  boiler  red  hot,  though  B , 
with  his  fiu'-reaohing  eyes  and  elongated  ears,  might;  and  though  B.  processes  more  knowledge 
than  miue  on  boilers,  I  am  of  opinion  that,  with  cold  pipes  and  the  boiler  red  hoi,  the  pouring  in 
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of  oM  water  would  at  onoe  hare  exploded  the  boiler,  (which  was  not  done,)  and  the  last  of  B.'s 
gratuitous  aasertioDs.  I  hare  not  argued  against  W.  A  C.'s  boiler  particularly ;  in  my  case  it  was 
probably  the  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  that  was  wrong  more  than  the  boiler  itself;  an  impor- 
tant item  not  to  be  lightly  overlooked  in  such  matters.  As  your  correspondents  hare  praised  W. 
k  C's  apparatus  so  highly,  in  justice  to  others  let  me  state  that,  with  a  house  and  a  half  more,  and 
three  hundred  feet  additional  pipe,  my  heating  is  now  done  moat  satisfactorily  by  one  of  Hitching 
ft  Go.'s  new  boilers,  without  half  the  trouble  that  W.  &  0.'s  gave,  and  (at  the  risk  of  being  called 
'*doee")  with  very  little  more  coal  than  their  Na  4  took  to  heat,  very  indifferently,  three  hundred 
feet  less  pipe. 

I  have  no  desire  to  trespass  on  your  space  further,  Mr.  Editor,  and  shall  not  return  again  to 
this  subject 

Yours  respectfully, 

Jakes  H.  Park. 

[The  exptaaations  in  Mr.  Park's  letter  make  this  boiler  matter  quite  clear  to  our  apprehension, 
and  we  think  no  more  is  necessary  to  be  said  on  the  subject,  so  far  as  those  interested  in  the  use 
of  boilers  are  concerned.  It  is  manifest  to  us.  that  in  this  particular  case  the  boiler  itself  is 
neither  to  be  blamed  nor  praised.  Mr.  Park  very  candidly  admits  his  want  of  experience  in  the 
use  bf  boilers  at  the  time;  and  though  he  undoubtedly  committed  an  error  of  management,  It 
ought  not,  while  there  was  any  water  m  his  return  pipe,  to  have  been  productive  of  any  result 
more  disagreeable  than  filling  his  house  with  steam ;  provided  every  thing  else  was  right,  which 
ciearly  was  not  the  case.  We  can  readily  perceive  wherein  this  heating  apparatus  failed  to  give 
satis&ction,  and  could  demonstrate  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties.  The  whole  subject  may 
be  summed  up  and  dismissed,  so  far  as  our  readers  are  concerned,  as  follows:  Mr.  Park  erred  in 
management,  but  still  had  just  cause  of  complaint,  not  against  the  boiler,  but  against  the  arrange* 
ment  of  the  apparatus,  if  the  parties  were  not  restricted  as  to  the  size  of  boiler  or  length  of  pipe. 
One  erred  in  management  and  the  other  in  judgment.  It  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which  there 
is  a  little  error  on  both  sides:  a  little  concession,  a  little  explanation  calmly  made,  would  settle 
this  matter  on  a  just  basis,  and  preserve  the  '^imion*'  in  our  parish :  we  mean  such  concessions 
■s  are  consistent  with  the  obligatloBS  of  right  and  truth. — Ed.] 
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Fbtjit  Gbowsbb*  Sooibtt  of  Western  New  York. — This  Society  held  its  annual  meetfaig  in 
Bocfaeater  on  the  9th  and  10th  of  January.  The  attendance  was  large,  and  the  proceedings  of 
much  interest.  The  display  of  winter  fruit  is  said  to  have  been  very  fine.  The  president,  Col 
Hodge,  not  being  able  to  be  present  on  account  of  illness,  his  address  was  read  by  Secretary 
Biasell.  For  the  proceedings  which  follow  we  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  to  whom 
we  return  our  cordial  thanks. 

After  reading  the  President's  Address,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President^-K  Moodt,  of  Lockport  Vice  Presidents— J.  J.  Thomas,  Union  Springs ;  W.  Brown 
Smitii,  Syracuse;  Prot  W.  R.  Coppock,  Buffalo.  Secretary— C.  P.  Bissell,  Rochester.  Treasure 
— W. P.  Townsend,  Lockport.  Executive  CommiUee—P.  Barry,  Rochester;  J.  J.  Thomas,  Union 
Springs;  C.  L  Hoag,  Lockport;  W.  B.  Smith,  Syracuse ;  Joseph  Frost,  Rochester. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Fruit  will  be  found  elsewhere. 

The  Committee  on  Subjects  for  Discussion  reported  the  following: 

1.  The  best  method  of  gathering,  packing,  and  transporting  pears  to  market. 

%.  The  best  method  of  preserving  fruits,  so  as  in  every  way  to  prolong  the  period  of  con- 
sumption. 

3.  Can  the  yellows  m  the  peach  be  introduced  by  the  importation  of  trees  from  infected 
districts? 

4.  Which  is  the  best  stodc  for  the  cherry,  for  general  purposes,  the  Mazzard  or  the  Mahaleb? 
6.  The  Northern  Spy  apple ;  what  is  the  value  of  it  as  an  orchard  fruit  ? 
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6.  Is  it  adyisable  to  plant,  in  Western  Kew  York,  the  White  Doyenn^  pear  fi>r  orchard  pur- 
poses, in  view  of  its  present  liability  to  crack  and  spot  in  certain  looalitieB? 

7.  What  is  to  be  understood  by  the  term  "  a  standard,"  and  what  by  the  term  "a  dwarf  tree?" 

8.  What  influence  has  the  stock  upon  the  grafl;  in  modifying  or  changing  the  quality  of  the 
fruit? 

9.  In  transpUinting  trees,  is  pruning  the  tops  and  roots  of  importance,  and  if  so^  under  what 
circumstances? 

These  subjects  were  taken  up  and  discussed  in  the  order  named. 

Subject  1.  The  best  method  of  gathering,  packing,  and  transporting  pears  to  market. 

Dr.  Spekoe,  of  Yates  County,  thought  the  best  way  was  simply  to  barrel  them ;  when  pretty 
full,  shake  the  barrel  gently,  and  frequently  shake  gently  as  you  fill,  so  that  the  pean^  match  one 
with  another,  and  the  whole  get  pretty  well  consolidated ;  and  when  full,  use  pressure  in  forcing 
down  the  head.  It  is  necessary  to  use  care  in  gathering,  so  as  not  to  bruise  in  picking ;  the  bar- 
rels should  be  packed  in  the  orchard,  near  the  trees.  In  transporting  to  the  railway,  or  to  the 
market,  all  jarring  should  be  avoided.  There  is  no  secret  as  to  keeping  pears,  other  than  the 
keeping  them  in  a  cool  room.  Pears,  and  grapes,  too,  would  perhaps  keep  better  by  drying 
them  a  while  in  a  well-vontilated  room  before  putting  into  a  tight  vessel ;  but  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  keeping  even  our  Bartlett  pears. 

Dr.  Sylvestbr,  of  Wayne  CJounty,  said — ^Have  them  fully  matured,  and  gather  before  severe 
frost.  Handle  carefully,  and  place  in  a  dry  room.  They  are  allowed  to  sweat  for  a  week  or 
more,  and  then  should  again  be  carefully  selected  over,  assorted,  and  packed  in  half  barrels  made 
for  the  purpose.  It  is  better  to  arrange  them  carefully  in  packing,  and  to  shake  down  often;  put 
a  few  at  a  time  into  the  half  barrel,  and  then  jar  gently,  and  then  add.  Pack  your  half  barrels 
full,  and  keep  until  very  near  the  point  of  ripeness  before  sending  to  market  They  should  be  in 
such  a  condition  that  by  a  weok^s  ripening  in  the  city  they  are  ready  for  market.  In  assorting 
pears,  it  is  best  to  make  about  three,  classes  of  the  fruit — best,  medium,  and  poorer.  By  this 
method  the  first  and  second  classes  will  bring  as  much  or  more  than  the  whole  of  the  fruit  would 
have  done  if  packed  promiscuously. 

L.  B.  Lakqwobtht,  of  Monroe  County,  thought  that  Osband's  Summer  pear  needed  picking 
as  soon  as  the  seeds  colored,  and  that  this  was  a  test  of  the  fitness  of  most  for  gathering.  Some 
members  coincided,  while  W.  B.  Smith,  and  Charles  Downing,  of  Xewburgh,  differed.  Kr.  Down- 
ing mentioned  varieties  which  did  not  blacken  their  seeds. 

P.  Barry,  of  Monroe  County,  said — Summer  pears  are  generally  gathered  while  the  seeds  are 
quite  soft  and  green ;  and  that,  in  a  great  many  pears  which  are  well  ripened  in  the  house,  the 
seeds  were  found  not  colored  at  all  when  the  fruit  was  eaten.  In  summer  pears  the  seeds  are  no 
criterion  by  which  to  judge.  Winter  pears  should  be  left  upon  the  tree  as  long  as  it  retains 
its  foliage ;  but  after  the  leaves  fall  the  fruit  deteriorates  in  quality.  The  time  for  gathering 
winter  pears  is,  m  Rochester,  about  the  middle  of  October  of  each  year;  say  from  15th  to  20th 
of  October.  Pears  should  always  be  gathered  very  carefully  by  hand,  and  it  is  often  not  best 
to  pick  all  the  fruit  from  the  same  tree  at  the  same  time.  They  should  be  immediately  assorted, 
and  the  poorer  quaUties  separated  from  the  best ;  then  put  carefully  into  boxes,  which  should 
stand  in  a  cool,  airy  place  in  the  north  part  of  the  building,  and  be  kept  as  cold  as  they  can 
be  at  that  season  of  the  year.  When  frost  comes,  put  them  into  some  place  like  a  bam  fioor, 
where  you  can  cover  them  with  leaves  until  the  more  severe  weather  comes ;  at  which  time  they 
should  be  put  into  the  cellar  of  some  building  in  which  there  is  no  fire.  The  great  point  or  ob- 
ject is  to  keep  them  as  cool  and  dry  as  possible,  and  yet  not  let  them  freeze.  Care  in  assorting 
is  of  great  consequence ;  as  in  the  market  value,  as  well  as  in  the  keeping,  a  great  deal  depends 
upon  the  manner  of  assorting  the  fruit.  As  to  the  time  of  sending  to  market,  opinions  difier. 
For  the  present,  pears  must  be  marketed  in  the  fall,  and  as  soon  as  plenty  of  good  pears  are 
raised,  there  will  be  plenty  of  fruiterers  to  buy  them ;  fruiterers  who  will  know  how  to  keep 
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tfaem  into  winter^  and  how  to  ripen  up  and  mature  them  as  the  market  needs  the  supply.  As 
to  the  need  of  a  warm  room  to  ripen  them  up^  if  good  specimens  are  well  matured  upon  the  tree 
tbey  will  ripen  up  perfectly  well  in  a  cool  cellar,  and  can  be  brought  from  the  cellar  in  a  splen- 
did condition  for  the  table.  The  gathering  and  packing  of  autumn  pears  is  a  very  important 
matter;  for^  from  some  cause,  many  perish  on  the  way  to  market  Gather  early  and  assort  care- 
fbUy,  because  none  but  good,  hard,  clean-skinned  pears  ought  to  be  boxed ;  poor  pears  infect  the 
o^ers.  When  packed,  send  to  market  by  the  quickest  conyeyance.  Either  peach  baskets  or 
amaQ  boxes  are  better  than  barrels,  because  in  barrels  they  are  very  apt  to  heat,  sweat,  ferment, 
and  decay.  The  smaller  the  quantity  the  less  the  tendency  to  sweat  and  decay.  There  is  also  a 
kind  of  fungus  or  black  spot  upon  some  fruit,  which  should  especially  be  thrown  out,  for  it  is 
contagious.  It  spreads  more  rapidly  when  the  barrel  is  warm,  and  communicates  a  bitter  taste 
all  orerthe  fruits  in  the  same  package. 

H.  E.  Hooker,  of  Monroe  County,  thought  good  sound  half  barrels,  with  holes  bored  at  the 
ends,  none  too  large  to  ship  pears  in.    Agreed  with  Mr.  Barry  as  to  the  picking  and  keeping 
cool,  but  did  not  cover  with  leaves  on  the  bam  floor;  it  was  for  too  short  a  time.    Last  fall  he 
I  put  the  Qlout  Mourceau  into  barrels,  and  after  sweating  for  a  week,  put  them  at  once  into  a  cool 
cellar,  and  is  using  them  now  in  fine  order.    Don't  think  there  is  any  more  trouble  in  ripening 
winter  pears  than  winter  apples.    Pears  should  be  sent  to  New  York  In  the  fall,  while  they  are 
,  bard,  and  in  the  very  same  manner  as  winter  apples.    It  is  important  that  they  should  not  be 
!  heated,  nor  the  sun  shine  upon  them  when  first  gathered.    Great  care  should  be  taken,  when 
first  picked,  to  keep  them  just  as  cool  as  you  can.    As  to  putting  at  once  into  the  cellar,  would 
'  not  put  the  pears  into  any  cellar  when  first  picked.    Every  apple  and  pear  should  be  kept  in  a 
cool,  dry,  airy  place  above  ground  until  quite  cold  weather.    It  is  a  capital  plan  to  place  in  heaps, 
if  it  can  be  done  without  injury  ^  the  fruit;  for  it  is  a  great  object  to  have  a  good  deal  of  fruit 
I  together.    The  pears  thus  retain  the  fine  aroma  and  the  real  excellence  of  the  fruit 
I       L.  Barbek,  of  Ontario  County — Pears  should  be  gathered  upon  a  cool,  cloudy  day,  or  if  upon 
.  a  sunny  day,  should  be  picked  in  the  morning  or  evening.    Pears  picked  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
I  and  at  once  barreled  up,  ripen  the  sooner  for  it.    Pears  sweat  more  than  apples,  and  the  pack- 
ages in  which  they  are  kept  should  always  be  ventilated.    Prefers  barrels  to  boxes,  and  if  pos- 
sible, wraps  each  pear  separately  in  paper.    Barrels  are  not  jammed  as  much  in  moving;  they 
are  rolled. 
I       Mr.  Jacobs  is  a  dealer  in  fruit    Producers  make  quite  an  error  in  shipping  their  fruit  in  too 
large  packages ;  and  another  error  in  not  having  fruit  properly  assorted.    A  few  poor  specimens 
give  a  bad  impression,  even  if  every  other  pear  or  apple  be  of  the  highest  perfection.    The  best 
'  things  to  pack  fruit  in  are  barrels  or  half  barrels,  and  crates  are  the  worst  things  to  pack  and 
I  ship  fruit  in. 

I  P.  Babrt  could  not  agree  with  the  gentlemen  who  recommended  barrels.  In  Europe  they 
I  always  pack  their  pears  in  small  boxes  for  market,  holding  from  half  a  peck  to  a  peck,  between 
I  layers  oi  dry  moss  or  loaves.  In  England  or  Paris  you  see  no  such  thing  as  barrels  for  the 
I  transportation  of  fruits ;  they  use  parcels  which  can  easily  be  lifted  and  properly  laid  down  by 
the  person  transferring  them  from  vehicle  to  vehicle. 

Mr.  Moody  differed  from  Mr.  Hooker  as  to  the  putting  into  a  cellar;  thought  that  when  first 
taken  from  the  tree  pears  should  be  put  into  a  oool,  dry  cellar,  to  avoid  out  of  door  changes  of 
temperature.  ' 

Dr.  Stlvsstzb  suggested  that  where  possible  the  fVuit  packers  have  a  room  in  a  side  hill,  which 
preserves  an  equable  temperature,  and  yet  is  dry  and  well  ventilated. 

Subject  2.  The  best  method  of  preserving  fhiits,  so  as  in  every  way  to  prolong  the  period  of 
consumption. 

Mr.  ShabpB}  of  Niagara  County,  preserves  fhiit  by  canning.    Some  firuit  now  on  exhibition  by 
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him  was  kept  in  his  cellar.  As  soon  as  he  had  perfected  the  method,  would  give  it  to  the  public 
Here  were  Bartlett  and  other  fall  pears  in  good  order  to-daj. 

Hugh  T.  Brooks,  of  Wyoming,  thought  this  subject  a  rery  important  one.  People  have  got 
into  the  habit  of  thinking  that  they  can  not  help  losing  a  part  of  their  fruit  by  decay.  At  least 
one  third  of  all  the  apples  put  into  our  cellars  become  decayed  and  worthless,  and  this  loss  is  a 
serious  one.  Kow  some  cellars  keep  fruit  very  much  better  than  others.  It  is  important  to 
know  what  constitutes  a  good  fruit  cellar.  Is  it  dryness?  or  is  it  lowness  of  temperature?  or  is 
it  evenness  of  temperature  ?  or  what  are  the  controlling  causes  as  to  preserving  fruit?  There 
have  been  some  who  thought  their  garrets  better  than  even  a  dry  cellar  for  keeping  fruit 

Mr.  B188ELL,  of  Monroe  Oounty,  agreed  in  thinking  this  subject  a  very  important  one,  because 
of  the  advantages  possessed  by  winter  maturing  fruits,  and  by  fruits  which  can  easily  be  kept 
into  and  during  winter,  and  then  eaten  fresh,  over  preserved  fruits,  over  sweetmeats,  and  over 
dried  fruits.  These  well-kept  fruits  possess  decided  advantages :  1st  As  regards  the  health  of 
fiunilies.  2d.  As  respects  the  trouble  of  preserving  or  keeping.  3d.  As  regards  the  expense 
of  the  preserving,  And  last,  not  least,  the  pleasure  of  partaking  of  fresh  fruits,  when  we  can 
thus  "  prolong  the  period  of  consumption,"  is  &r  greater  than  in  consuming  the  cloying  and  in- 
digestible sweetmeats.  The  season  when  sweetmeats  and  preserves  begin  to  be  relied  upon  by 
housekeepers  commences  about  (or  soon  after)  New  Year's,  and  is  prolonged  until  the  strawberry 
season  in  June,  and,  at  the  very  least,  is  over  four  months  in  extent  Now,  first,  as  regards  the 
health  of  fiunilies,  this  latter  part  of  winter  and  the  spring  is  the  period,  the  veiy  time,  when  ttie 
physical  strength  is  taxed  to  the  utmost,  and  when  the  digestive  organs  need  assistance  instead 
of  additional  burdens.  Let  persons,  at  this  period,  give  t6ne  to  their  stomachs  by  the  judicious 
use  of  nutritious  apples,  beautifril  pears,  and  luscious  grapes,  and  the  difference  in  doctors'  bills 
will  speedily  become  apparent  As  to  the  trouble  in  preserving,  the  difference  is  quite  apparent 
between  the  days  and  almost  the  weeks  when  the  females  of  the  famUy  are  paring,  or  stoning, 
or  peeling  the  fruits,  and  are  stewing  and  steaming,  not  only  the  sweetmeats,  but  themselves, 
over  the  kitchen  stoves  and  furnaces;  the  difference,  I  say,  is  quite  apparent  between  these  and 
the  comparatively  slight  trouble  required  for  the  quiet  boxing  or  barreling  of  the  grapes,  and 
apples,  and  pears  in  the  cool,  dry  cellars.  The  expense  of  the  stewing,  and  the  cooking,  and  the 
preserving,  and  the  enormous  consumption  of  sugar,  is  another  item ;  but,  as  that  is  a  matter 
of  dollars  merely,  we  will  not  complain  too  much  of  that;  still,  it  is  no  inconsiderable  item  in 
the  &mily  expenses  of  many  a  townsman  of  ours.  And  now,  when  it  comes  to  the  pleasure  of 
partaking,  that  question  is  settled  incontrovertibly,  and  without  debate,  by  the  fact  that  we  never 
see  these  cloying  sweetmeats  presented  upon  the  table  while  fresh  fruits  are  in  season.  When 
guests  are  offered  strawberries  and  cream,  they  never  express  a  preference  for  preserved 
quinces.  This  pleasure  of  partaking  of  fruits  as  nearly  fresh  as  possible  was  more  than  proved 
by  the  burst  of  applause  which  hailed  our  esteemed  fellow-member,  Teomans,  when  he  introduced 
his  method  of  bottling  and  keeping  fruits  in  a  comparatively  fresh  state,  and  without  totally 
destroying  their  native  flavor  by  sickening  additions  and  cloying  combinations.  Next  March  or 
April  any  member  would  speedily  decide  as  to  this  pleasure  of  partaking,  if  offered  a  couple  of 
Easter  Beurr^  pears,  or  a  saucerful  of  stewed  plums ;  if  shown  a  fine  King  apple,  or  a  dish  of 
ever  so  nice  Yankee  "apple  sass;"  a  bunch  of  luscious  Diana  grapes,  such  as  I  see  upon  the 
tables  before  us,  or  a  plate  of  jelly  of  the  choicest  sort  As  to  this  "  prolonging  the  period  of  the 
consumption"  of  apples,  pears,  &c.,  their  keeping  qualities  have  been  and  are  fully  discussed  and 
proclaimed ;  but,  as  to  grapes,  we  have  hardly  yet  begun  to  test  this  delightful  fruit  in  this 
respect.  In  recommending  a  grape,  we  speak  of  its  hardiness,  of  its  productiveness,  of  its  early 
ripening  qualities,  flavor,  fta,  but,  as  yet,  very  little  of  its  keeping  qualities.  In  my  own  case, 
the  effort  to  keep  varieties  has  thus  fkr  been  rendered  futile  by  constant  requests  to  see  our  as- 
sortment, and  to  taste  a  few  berries  of  each  variety,  and  by  the  desire  of  each  agent  and  sales- 
man to  carry  with  him  the  finest  of  the  bunches  remaining  at  the  time  of  the  gentleman's  visit 
to  our  vineries.    But,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  disadvantages,  the  Diana  has  surpassed  our  most 
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■anguine  expectations;  and  the  specimens  shown  upon  your  tables  by  me  to-day  prove  what 
this  Bj^endid  firuit  would  do  when  kept  in  a  suitable  manner,  and  not  in  a  dry,  stove-heated 
room;  not  every  day  opened,  exposed,  and  handled  by  visitors;  because,  even  now,  not  a  berry 
drops  from  the  bunch,  but  all  are  fine,  plump,  and  fresh  as  can  be  expected.  It  is  a  very  great 
desideratum  to  have  a  grape  that  ripens  early  and  ripens  surely,  and  yet  keeps,  and  keeps  welL 
I  hope  that  we  shall  hear  the  experience  of  members  as  to  other  sorts  as  well  as  Diana;  as  to 
Concord,  for  instance,  in  respect  to  its  keeping  and  its  carrying  qualities ;  for  at  whatever  dinner 
party  or  evening  entertainment  during  February  or  March,  there  should  be  presented  pnely  kept, 
fresh  ConcordSi  Dianas,  Guyahogas,  or  Delawares,  we  i^prehend  that  not  a  single  partaker  of 
the  luscious  fruit  but  would  express  his  decided  preference  for  such  dainty  entertaix^ment  over 
either  the  domestic  or  foreign  sweetmeats  as  commonly  set  forth  at  our  parties — ^would  express 
his  preference,  I  say,  by  the  enthuaastic  use  of  General  Taylor's  oft-quoted  words,  "  A  little  more 
grape.  Captain  Bragg." 

Mr.  Sharps  agreed  with  the  gentleman  in  considering  this  subject  an  important  one,  and  hoped 
that  fall  and  winter  fruits  could  in  some  way  be  kept  until  the  season  for  fresh  ripening  again. 

H.  N.  Lanqwohtht,  of  Monroe  County,  had  in  the  fall  taken  Bartlett  pears,  and  after  solder- 
ing tight  into  tin  canisters,  had  placed  them  in  the  ice-house,  deep  in  the  ice.  At  the  time  when 
all  other  pears  were  coloring  and  maturing  to  periisction,  mine  were  in  the  same  condition  as 
when  put  in.  They  ripened  up  well  afterward,  coloring  finely,  and  acquired  the  true  Bartlett 
flavor. 

W,  P.  TawssESD  had  tried  wrapping  up  pears  in  paper  and  in  woolen  doths,  and  putting  in 
baskets  under  ice:  but,  upon  exposure  to  the  air,  the  fruit  kept  that  way  became  discolored,  and 
proved  to  have  lost  its  flavor. 

P.  Babbt — Pears  after  maturity  continue  to  improve  steadily  toward  perfection;  this  ripening 
prooeas  may  be  checked,  but  not  suspended ;  and  if  it  remain  suspended  for  any  length  of  time,  it 
can  not  be  awakened.  Hence  the  danger  of  placing  long  on  ice.  Fruit-rooms  should  always  be 
above  ground,  and  should  (like  houses)  be  built  with  double  walls  to  preserve  ap  even  tempera- 
ture. In  fruit-rooms  the  great  objects  are  coolness  and  dryness;  the  heat  never  above  40**,  and 
the  air  dry.  Tou  can  then  allow  the  ripening  process  to  go  on  veiy  slowly,  only  just  enough  to 
preserve  its  vitality,  and  can  considerably  prolong  the  period  of  its  consumption.  In  England 
they  never  keep  their  fruits  in  cellars. 

Mr.  TowNSBND  had  upon  three  occasions  tried  the  use  of  Schooley's  preservatory  upon  Bart- 
lett pears,  and  kept  them  some  time  beyond  the  usual  period  for  ripening,  but  always  destroyed 
the  flavor  of  the  fhiit 

W.  B.  Smith  had  kept  early  fruits  in  this  way  m  an  ice-house,  and  they  looked  well  for  a  month 
I  or  six  wedcs;  but  the  taste  was  destroyed. 

Dr.  Spencb  differed  from  Mr.  Barry  as  to  the  ripening  being  a  vital  process.  Thinks  it  only  a 
I  diemical  process,  and  one  which  can  be  suspended  for  some  time  by  a  low  temperature,  and  yet 
j  renewed  and  perfected. 

L.  B.  IiANOWORTHT — Cold  is  a  preservative  principle,  antagonistic  to  decay.  Witness  the 
frocen  i^nim^y  in  Sberia.  Fish,  in  the  winter,  beoome  dormant  in  ice,  and  when  put  into  water 
will  again  live.  Agreed  with  Dr.  Spence  that  the  changes  In  the  apple  (and  other  fimit)  are 
chemical,  and  that  no  principle  except  cold  will  preserve  them  without  change.  Apples  will  bear 
several  degrees  below  fuzing  point  without  freezing  the  juices,  and  when  brought  out  and  ex- 
posed to  the  proper  influences  will  ripen  up  well  Mr.  L.  referred  to  Mr.  Bissell's  suggestions  as 
to  the  keeping  qualities  of  grapes,  and  the  best  method  of  keeping.  Prefers  something  like  the 
peach  basket,  in  which  he  packs  them  in  layers,  with  paper  between  each  layer,  using  great  care 
tliat  no  broken  or  imperfect  grapes  are  left  upon  any  branches.  Keeps  grapes  easily  until  May 
by  keeping  the  baskets  in  a  cool  room  as  long  aa  they  can  be  without  freezing,  and  then  trans- 
ferring to  a  dry  oeUar. 
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Dr.  P.  G.  TOBEY,  of  Monroe  County,  exhibited  some  very  flne  grapes.  Was  accustomed  to 
pick  his  Diana  grapes  about  the  first  of  November,  and  upon  a  warm,  dry  day  if  possible;  puts 
into  paper  boxes  about  eight  inches  wide,  twelve  inches  long,  and  three  or  four  high,  holding 
about  five  pounds  to  the  box.  Carried  these  boxes  same  day  into  a  dry  cellar  with  windows 
open.  Had  kept  grapes  for  three  years  past  with  complete  success  until  April  On4>es  need  an 
even  temperature,  and  as  low  as  possible,  without  danger  of  freezing. 

Dr.  Stlvestxr — Grapes  should  be  fully  ripe  when  picked,  and  all  bruised  or  imperfect  benies 
be  removed  from  every  bunch.  If  packed  immediately  and  carefully,  they  will  remain  plump^ 
and  not  sh'rivel  at  all.  Best  to  pick  on  a  dry  day,  and  after  removing  all  imperfect  or  bruised 
berries,  pack  in  shallow  boxes  of  wood  or  paper — ^not  more  than  two  layers  in  each  box.  Keep 
in  a  dry  room,  with  as  little  variation  in  temperature  as  possible,  until  there  is  danger  of  frees- 
ing,  and  then  put  in  cellar.  Some  of  my  neighbors  keep  their  g^pes  very  finely  in  stone  jars, 
and  preserve  successfully  as  to  plumpness  and  flavor  of  berry.  If  two  layers  of  bunches  are 
ever  put  into  the  same  receptacle,  we  must  put  white  paper  between  them — ^soft,  unsized  is 
best. 

H.  N.  Lakowobtht — Grapes  should  be  picked  as  soon  as  ripe  in  order  to  keep  weU.  The 
greener  the  stem  of  the  bunch,  the  longer  that  bunch  can  be  kept.  A  bunch  with  an  un- 
shriveled  green  stem  never  rots.  Packs  in  peach  baskets  in  turner's  chips,  in  layers,  with 
sugar  maple  chips  between,  and  last  year  kept  grapes  with  stems  green  until  April  For  send- 
ing to  the  New  York  market,  should  be  put  in  single  layers  into«paper  boxes,  and  these  boxes 
into  cases.  Has  sent  tons  of  them,  and  they  all  came  out  very  flne.  Alter  picking,  carry  the 
grapes  into  a  cool  place  at  once,  and  keep  the  temperature  as  uniform  as  possible. 

Mr.  Ho 40,  of  Niagara  County,  spoke  of  the  importance  of  the  uniform  temperature,  and  of 
packing,  so  as  not  to  bruise  the  grapes. 

Mr.  Babber — ^We  raise  for  market  in  our  town  more  than  thirty  tons  of  g^^pes  every  year. 
Differed  from  Mr.  Langworthy  as  to  the  green  stems,  because,  unless  dried,  they  are  apt  to 
mould.  We  always  dry  the  stems,  and  pack  in  boxes  of  from  six  to  twelve  pounds,  with  two 
or  three  layers  of  grapes  in  the  box,  and  fill  the  boxes  full,  so  they  won't  shufBe  about  and 
"mash."  If  the  fruit-grower  uses  light,  well-ventilated  rooms,  it  requires  about  two  weeks  to 
cure  grapes  for  shipment  to  market  The  fruit  which  is  least  thoroughly  ripened  when  picked, 
shrivels  the  most.  In  boxes  exposed  to  the  air,  grapes  shrivel  more  than  after  being  packed 
for  market  Grapes  are  not  injured  while  hanging  on  the  vines  by  apparently  severe  frosts. 
Would  pick  as  soon  as  the  stems  are  ripe,  pack  in  paper  boxes,  and  put  into  larger  wooden 
boxes,  and  they  will  be  and  remain  plump  when  sent  to  market 

Mr.  La  Rows,  of  Steuben  County,  spoke  of  Mr.  McKay,  of  Bloomfield,  packing  his  grapes  in 
barrels  cut  in  two.  Keeps  them  in  these  tubs  until  the  stems  shrivel;  then  assorts,  and 
watches  that  there  is  no  mildew.  Keeps  them  thus  about  four  weeks ;  then  puts  into  paper 
boxes,  and  sends  to  market  It  is  important  never  to  allow  vines  to  overbear,  and  thus  you 
have  compact  bunches  of  large  and  showy  berries.  To  put  up  in  paper  boxes  of  about  five 
pounds  each,  is  the  best  way  to  keep  grapes  after  the  sweating  process  is  through  with.  As  to 
this  process,  grapes  ahoaya  sweai^  and  therefore  the  surer  way  is  to  cure  well  before  putting  into 
the  paper  boxes,  or  any  other  boxes  for  keeping. 

To  be  ooatlBaed. 
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A  Vew  tmA  Valuftbto  Work  fbr  vvwr  A^rionltortet. 

THE  GOMPBEEOINSIVE  FABM  BEGOBD. 

ARRANGED   FOR   TWENTY-FIVE    YEARS»    WITH    DIRECTIONS    FOR    ITS    USE. 
9f  YBABKXn  B.  H0V9H,  ^nptriatentfrat  or  tl|0  Vew  York  SfertB  On»^ 

This  is  a  quarto  blank  record,  on  heavy  ledger  paper,  withprinted  head- 
ings, neatly  ruled  in  red  and  blue,  and  strongly  bound  with  Kussia  leather 
backs  and  comers,  and  is  arraosed  for  entering  all  the  operations  of  the  farm 
from  I860  to  1884.  It  is  a  book  which  every  farmer  ought  to  have.  The  re- 
cords which  he  would  make  in  it,  would,  after  a  few  years,  be  of  immense 
value  to  hun. 

The  following  are  a  few  brief  extracts  from  notices  of  the  Agricultural  press 
which  have  come  to  as  from  all  parts  of  the  country : 

We  bftre  T«pe«t«dly  nxgfiA  upon  onr  raadofs  the  n«ftt  advaatiffw  of  keep! m  »  oomplete  Journal  of  ftnnf ng 
opocmtloiu.  The  princlpftl  objeetton  to  sneh  •  work,  mm  been  the  tronble  attenmnif  tt ;  out  the  Comprebeiuiiye 
Farm  Becord  in  a  great  degree  remorea  this  difficulty,  hj  a  yery  simple  lyatem.— Jm^Heon  AgrieuUuri&t. 

We  oftn  aesnre  every  fkrmer  that  It  is  jnst  the  work  that  be  needs.^  V<uUy  Farmsr  (6t  LouisX 

We  not  only  commend  It,  but  say  to  oar  Ibrmer  fHenda,  be  sore  to  obtain  it ;  and,  onr  word  for  it,  yon  will 
thank  ns  for  twenty-five  yean  for  the  hint— {Tn^tei  StaUt  JatimaL 

We  earnestly  advise  every  &rmar  to  keep  careftil  and  reliable  memoranda  of  all  bit  operations,  and  we  know 
of  no  more  convenient  ibrm,  than  that  here  presented,  for  preserving  the  incidents  of  the  flurm,  for  ftitnre  refer' 
ence  and  comparison.— ^«ti>  England  Farmer. 

It  is  JDst  what  has  been  long  needed,  and  we  troat  will  And  lis  way  into  tvery  ftnn-honte.— 7^  BomstUad^ 
(Hartford,  Conn.) 

The  price  of  the  above  work  is  $8.00,  which  makes  the  most  complete 
record  ever  devised  for  the  farmer,  at  the  trifling  expense  of  but  12  cents  a 
year.    A  few  extra  copies  may  be  had  in  full  Russia  bmding-  at  $5.00. 
SAXTOH  A:  BABKKB,  Agrleiatvna  Bo«k  PubllsfeLen, 

S6  PAXK  BOW,  HEW  TOSK. 


FLOWER  SEEDS !  ROWER  SEEDS  1 1 

IN^eT?v  and  Hare  Varieties 
FOR  1861. 


BARNES  &  WASHBURN, 
8JiJi»8Si-JiX    AS»   Vlil»mi8V8t 

HABBISONZSQUABE,  MASS.,  (four  miles  firom  Boston,) 

Beg  to  inform  the  public  that  their  NEW  AND  IMPROVED  OATALOGUB  OF  FLOWER 
SEEDS  is  now  ready,  containing  a  list  of  upward  of  1,300  rarieties,  embracing  all  the  NOVElr 
TIES  for  1861. 

We  feel  assured  that  tiiis  Catalogue  wiU  be  finind  to  surpass  anj  existing  woric  of  similar  de- 
scription, as  we  have  spared  neilher  time,  trouble,  or  expense  in  its  compilatkm ;  it  has  been  our 
endesTor  not  only  to  furnish  islbrmation  usually  found  in  such  lists,  but  to  make  such  additions 
in  shape  of  copious  descriptiTe  and  cultural  notes  as  it  appeared  to  us  might  be  of  benefit  to  the 
Moateur  and  unprofessiottal  Horttoullurist 

Its  adq>Uon  in  short,  is  sadi,  we  Itope,  as  wH  meet  the  requirsnaiiCs  of  ill  lorers  of  flowen. 

FLOWEB  SEEDS  POB^ABDED  BY  MAIL 

to  any  part  of  tli#  United  States  of  America,  post-paid. 

CATALOGUES  FOBWABPRD  POST-PAID 

on  receipt  of  a  three  cent  postage  stamp  to  all  applicants. 

Address  BARNES  k  WASHBURN, 
Feb.  4L  HABBaMMT  BQITAII, 
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THE  MOST  PROPER  AGENT  FOR  CREATING 


ARTIFICIAL   WARMTH. 


I 
An  ZmproT6m«nt   over  the  abominable  Hot  Air  Tumaoe,  and   the  slusgish,  ineffi- 


cient "Wann  Water  Apparatus. 


Human  Plants  of  Greater  Importance  than  Inanimate  Nature. 


The  Giant  Agent,  Steam,  simplified,  and  domesticated  for 
Wanning  and  Ventilating  Private  Dwellings,  Green-houses,  etc., 
etc. 


SAFE, 

SIMPIili, 

EFFICIENT, 

ECONOMICAL, 
DURABLE. 


Please  call  and  examine,  or  send  for  a  Descriptiye  Pamphlet. 

BAKER,  SMITH  &  Co., 

MANUFACTORY.  AND  OFFIOE. 


leS  CEIVTRE  STREET,  IVEW  TOBK. 
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THE    FQAIRI:E!    FARMER, 

A  WEEKLY  JOURNAL  OF 
3igncttltttr£,  Jortimltttri,  anil  ^itkSi  Svitxtsbt. 

ESTA.BLISHED  IN  1841. 


Tee  Pubusbbss  will  Fpare  no  pains  or  expanse  in  making  a  paper  ereiy  vrog  relidbto 
and  trathful,  and  that  slMill  be  a  true  index  of  Weskm  A^ricuSaral  IfUsfestt^-BM.  aaSstant  a& 
the  Fano,  in  the  Orchard,  and  a  welcome  Companion  at  the  Fireside  of  Eastern  and  Western 
Homes. 

TERMS  REDUCED  TO  CLUBS. 

One  copy,  one  year, $  2  00 

Six  copies,  one  year,  and  one  to  getter  up  of  Club, 9  00 

Twelve  copies,  one  year,  and  one  to  getter  up  of  Oiub, 16  00 

Twenty  copies,  one  year,  and  one  to  getter  up  of  Club, ■"    .        .  25  00 

Papers  may  be  sent  to  different  offices,  if  desired,  in  making  up  Clubs. 

The  postage  on  the  Farhsr  within  Illinois  is  only  13  cents  per  year — out  of  the  state,  26 
cents. 

All  Yearly  Clubs  made  up  previous  to  New  Year's,  will  receive  the  paper  until  January, 
1862 — ^thus  giving  such  person  extra  time  gratis. 

Samples  free  to  all  on  application. 

IS^  AH  friends  of  Rural  Improvement  are  cordially  invited  to  assist  in  circulating  the 
FARMER.  Address  EMERY  A^  CO., 

KoT.  St.  CHIOAGO,  lUs. 


Srammn 


The  Third  Toinme  conuneneeii  Janaary  lit,  1861. 

Devoted  especially  to  matters  relating  to  Domestic  Animals.    The  largest 
and  cheapest  paper  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 
Published  monthly,  at  No.  26  Park  Row,  New  York. 

PRICE  Sl.OO  PER  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE.   SPECIMEN  COPIES  GRATIS. 

D.  C.  LINSLEY,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 

OTIS  F.  B.  WATTE,  Associate  Editor. 
Papers  giving  the  above  advertisement  three  insertions,  and  sending  a 
marked  copy  to  A.  6.  Hatch,  Windsor,  Vt.,  will  receive  a  copy  of  the  paper 

one  year  free. 

u3t  A.  G.  HATCH,  General  Agent. 
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A  new  Double  Petunia,  raised  by  John  Wilson,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  Color  of 
the  flower — deep  ruby  purple^  with  a  lar^e  distinct  white  center.  Very  double, 
sweet-scented,  and  the  single  plant  of  last  year  flowering  profusely  the  entire  sum- 
mer, and  presenting  a  splendid  appearance.  Opinions  of  two  of  the  best  judges  of 
the  merits  of  a  flower  of  this  class,  are  subjoined. 

Kb.  John  Wilson — Dear  <Sfir, — ^The  flowers  of  your  new  Double  Seedling  Pettinia,  Garibaldi, 
were  roeeiTed  in  fine  order.  On  the  first  glance  thej  struck  me  as  more  resembling  a  fine  flower 
of  doubk  camalion  than  a  Petunia ;  the  st^e  is  entirely  new,  and  superior  to  any  thing  we  have 
jet  seen.  Truly  yours, 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Oct  10th,  1860.  PETEE  HENDEBSON. 

Kb.  Johk  Wilson — Dear  Sir^ — ^I  duly  received  the  flowers  of  your  new  Double  Seedling  Pe- 
tunia, Garibaldi;  it  is  unique,  beautiful,  and  decidedly  distinct  ih»n any  thing  X  hare  before  seen 
in  the  way  of  a  Petunia.  Tours  truly, 

New  York,  9  West  17th  street,  Oct  10,  1860.  ISAAC  BUCHANAN. 

Plants  of  the  above  will  be  sent  out  after.  April  1st,  in  tlie  order  in  wbich  orders 
are  received.     Price  per  plant  50  cents.     Sent  by  express  to  any  part  of  the  Uni- 
ted States ;  by  mail,  75  cts.,  postage  paid. 
AddresSy 

JOHN  l¥Il4SOIV, 

'•fc.*. ALBANY,  NEW  YORK. 

^~^       raOWER  SSEBSI 


Just  received,  all  tlie  latest  Novelties  advertised  in  Europe,  among  which  are 
several  new  doable  varieties  of  the  Dianthus  Hbddbwiuu  and  Laoiniatos, 
DocBLE  Zinnia,  <&c*,  &;c. 

Send  for  CatalogueSi  which  will  be  Mailed  to  all  Applicants, 
li  A.  DREER, 

SEEDSMAN  AND  FLORIST, 

337  Chestnnt  St.,  Plifladelpliia. 


BIJlST'jS  COliLECTIOIVS  OF 

Eitchen  G-arden  Seeds, 

CoQectkm  No.  I,  for  a  Oardea  of  1  acre,  price $20  00 

do.     Ko.  2,        do.  do.  ^        do 10  00 

da     No.  3,        do.  da  i        da        6  00 

Each  coUcction  contains  aQ  the  desirable  varieties  of  Vegetables,  with  a  choice  seleotion  of 
Annual  Flower  Seeds.  FREIGHT  PAID  on  Collections  Nos.  1  and  2  to  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE,  or  WASHINGTON.  ROBERT  BUIST  &  SON, 

SEEDGROWERS  AND  NURSERYMEN, 

PHIIiAJDBUPHIA. 

M 5  "^ 
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'  NEW  VEiBEItl^S  ^ 

FOR  1861. 

See  H.  A.  Dreer't  AdTertiteaieat  in  tMe  Hortieultnrltt  Advertiser 
for  January,  paffe  lO.    For 

FLOWER  SSSOS  IN  ASSORTMENTS, 

See  January  lio.,  page  16.  ^ 

H.  A.  DBEEB«  Seedsman  and  Florist, 

32 1  CHESTNUT  STREET, 
Feb.  2t  PmiiADKI.P]BIA. 


New  and  Choice  Seeds. 

J.  G.  BARKER  is  now  prepared  to  supply  the  following  Seeds  from  his  unriyaled  collection 
of  plants. 

DIANTHUS  HEDDEWIQII, 
•    QIQANTEA, 
MONSTROSUS, 
"  LACINIATUS, 

Also  a  few  padcages  of  HqUjIkk^  and  Terbena  seed  They  were  all  saved  with  great  care  from 
the  finest  and  moBt  recently  imported  varieties,  and  can  be  relied  on  as  a  superior  lot.  I  will 
send,  post-paid,  a  package  of  each  for  $1  50,  or  25  cts.  per  single  package.  Also  Agent  for  the 
sale  of  Peter  Henderson's  cew  Verbenas,  the  finest  collection  over  sent  out.  Send  for  a  Cata- 
logue. JOHN  O.  BARKER,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Feb.  8t 


All  the  early  varietieSy  improved  varieties,  and  standard  sorts.     Suitable  for  the 
Private  or  Market  Gardener.     These  seeds  can  all  be  relied  npon  as 

FRESH  AND  GENUINE. 

SEND    FOR    CATALOGUES. 
H.  A.  DKEER,  Seedsman  and  Florist, 

327  CJhestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 


FOR  SALE,  FOR  CASH. 

2000  1  year  old  Peach  Jrees,  healthy  and  stocky,  3  to  4  ft.  high,  at $40  per  1000 

1000      »*  "        "       8elected,at $6perl00,   50      " 

5000      "  Weeping  Willow,  average  4  ft  liigh,  at 10      " 

2  year  old  Plum  Trees  on  Peaoh,  4  to  5  ft.  high,  at 10  per  100 

Apple  Trees  6  to  8  ft.  high,  at 10      " 

HARVEY  CUBTIS,  Proprietor  of  Owego  Nursery, 

TIOGA  CO.,  If BW  TORK. 
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BY  HAII^,  POST-PAIO. 

The  subscriber  offers  for  sale  a  large  and  well>selected  assortment  of  these  beautiful  plants  for 
greenhouse'&nd  conservatory  decoration  (among  which  are  many  new  yarieties  not  before  offered 
In  this  oountiyX  comprising  * 

Twentj-fivo  varieties  Achimenes. 
Six  varieties  Tjdasa. 

Forty  varieties  Gloxinias,  induduig  many  of  the  erect  flowering  varieties. 
They  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  in  the  Union,  post*paid,  at  the  following  prices: 


do.         1 

do. 
do. 
do- 
do, 
do. 

16      do.     

5  00 

Tydaea,          1 

Gloxinias,     1 

do.         1 

6      do.     

2  00 

12      do 

3  00 

25      da     

6  00 

do.         1 

40      do 

1  00 

CASH  with  the  order. 
Feb&Mar. 

Please  address, 

B. 

K.  BLISS, 
SFBUfOFIEIJ), 

Mass. 

3000  Strong  Delaware  Layers. 

The  subscriber  is  prepared  to  furnish  genuine  Delaware  Layers,  at  the  following  low  prices; 
Plants  wi&  from  8  to  10  feet  of  short-jointed,  well-ripened  wood,  at  $3  00  apiece. 
Plants  with  from  6  to  8  feet  of  short-jointed,  well-ripened  wood,  at  $2  apiece. 
Plants  with  from  3  to  6  feet  of  ^ort-jointed,  well-ripened  wood,  at  $1  apiece. 

A  liberal  discount  to  Nurserymen. 

Post  Office  Address, 

O.  W.  CORMEIili, 

•«»~  HEWBURG,  ORANGE  CO.,  H.  Y. 

W,    K.    BERGHOLZ,       ~~ 

Architect    and    Landscape    Gardener, 

BVBIillfOTOIf,    TT. 

Plans  made  for  Coimtry  Seats,  Public  and  Frivate  Parks, 
Cemeteries,  etc. ;  Ornamental  Pleasure  Grounds 
laid  out,  and  Work  executed  by 
D~^  «■  Contract,  if  desired. 

^  1 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

rro  JiSi  Fv^^.*®?''*  OLD  COLONY  NUBSBMES.  PLYMOUTH,  MAM.,  oftn  for  mIo  the  following 
TKKES  for  F*a  PIj^Ud*,  ready  for  delivery  on  the  10th  of  October.  Carrl«ce  paid  to  Boston  und  New  York! 
Priced  deaqriptlve  Caulognet  to  any  address.  Boathern  orders  can  be  forwarded  at  rtry  low  rates,  by  the 
nnmerous  packets  and  steamers  plying  between  Boston  or  New  York,  and  the  Bouthera  seaboard. 


Arbor  Titfls,  American,  13  to  18  in., 
"     Chinese,     12  to  18  in., 
8  to  8ft., 
«         -     Siberian,      large, 
"     Nepal,  da 


Dos* 

$0  75 

2  00 

300 

12  00 

18  00 


Norway  Spruce,      10  to  12  In.,  Terr  fine,  1  00 


12  to  18  in., 
2ft, 
•»  8fC 

"  4  ft., 

5to6ft., 
Hemlock  Bprace,    18  to  24  in., 

**  ^  6  to  7  ft.,  very  floo, 

Blaek  Bpnieei,  8  ft.,  fine, 

Scotch  Pine,  I  ft, 

2to8ft^ 

8lo4ft; 

Balsam  Firs,  2  to  8  ft., 

8to4ft., 

Eoropeaa  Bilrer  Fir,  6  to  9  in., 

"       »*  12  to  18  In,,  line, 

*' 12  to  24  In- 

2to4ft., 


800 
850 
800 
600 
000 
200 
9  00 
8  00 
1  85 
8  50 
8  50 
850 
850 

0  75 

1  75 

1  26 

2  60 
8  to  4  ft.,  itrong,|5  to  9  00 


strong, 
12  to  18  in., 


Wnlte  Fine, 

U  M 

Cryptomerla, 

Bed  Cedar,  8  ft.. 

Finos  Cembn, 

IrMh  Yew, 

"       **  4A.,extnL, 

Mahonia  AqnlfoUa,    Tery  strong, 

*•  "  seedlings, 

*  *•  fine  sorts, 

Box,  common, 

**  several  sorts, 

BECIDITOUB. 

2to  8ft.,* 

8to  4ft, 

4to  5ft., 

5  to  6  ft-, 
6to  Sft^ 
8  to  13  ft., 

6  to  6  ft., 

2  to  8  ft., 
8  to  5  ft., 
6to   7ft., 

Enropaaxi  Mountain,     2  to  8  ft. 

3  to   4ft., 
»*               "             4  to   6  ft., 

oak-leaved, 
-  •*         dwarf, 

serrloe  trsA, 
6  to  7  ft, 

2  ft., 
8  ft., 

8to  4t.H, 
4ti;   5ft^ 

5  ft.,  fine, 
12  to  15  ft^ 

3  to   4  ft, 

4  to   6  ft, 

4  to   6  ft, 

6  to   9  ft., 
£lKD,6cotch,Eng*haBdAm.,8to  Sft^ 

«  '8  to  4  ft., 
M         "        H  •«    4to  5ft^ 

•  "         -  "    5  to   6  ft., 

•  "         •»  ••    6to  8ft., 
8  to  10  ft., 

6to   Oft., 

5  to  6  ft., 
8  to  10  ft., 

12  to  18  In., 
5  to   8  ft.. 


Acada,  8-thorBed, 
Ash,  European, 


**       black, 
irhite,  filnged,  fine. 


Alder,  Baropean, 
Beech,    - 

M  M 

"  -  purpU, 

"       American, 
Birch,  Scotch  Weeping, 

H  M  M 

Cypress,  American,  ' 
Oatalp^ 


Cheny,  Weeping,  strong, 

*        Perfumed, 

-        Maward, 

Chestnut,  Spanish, 


2  50 
500 
800 
12  00 
2  00 
0  50 
250 
050 
250 


0  75 

1  25 
1  50 
200 
250 

3  00 
800 
1  50 
8  00 
850 
1  00 
1  50 
8  00 
500 

4  00 
400 
8  50 

0  75 

1  85 

5  00 
800 
500 
800 
850 
8  00 

2  00 
850 
0  75 

0  87 
100 

1  60 
150 
500 

12  00 
1  50 
150 
1  50 
1  85 
400 


100. 

$4  00 
10  00 
16  00 


600 
800 
18  00 
18  00 
25  00 
35  00 


700 
16  00 
85  00 
16  00 
25  00 

400 
10  00 

7  00 
16  00 

15  00 


18  00 

250 
16  00 

800 
15  00 


400 

7  00 

8  00 
12  00 
18  00 
25  00 
18  00 

8  00 
12  00 
15  00 
500 
8  00 
18  00 


15  00 
4  00 

7  00 

12  00 
40  00 
60  00 
15  00 
25  00 
12  00 

15  00 
400 
500 
600 

8  00 

16  00 
40  00 

600 
600 
600 
8  00 
86  00 


Bos. 

Hawthorn,  Bnglish  White,  12  to  l6  In.,     $0  40 
**         fine  sorts,  3  00 

a  u 

LarehfScoteh, 


fine  sorts, 

4  to   6  ft.. 

1  to  H  ft, 
lito   2  ft, 

2  to  S  ft., 
8  to   4  ft., 

4  to   6  ft.. 
$to   8ft., 
8(0   3  ft., 
Iftn 
8  to   8  ft., 

Maple,  Norway,  Ash-lMTod, 

Scotch  and  sliver,  5to   6ft» 

$to  8fC 

"  •*  «  8  to  10ft.. 

'*StripedorMoosewood,4to  6  ft., 

«__r.  .  ^   .     8  to  5  ft., 

5  to  6  ft., 
6 to  8ft., 
8  to  10 /t, 
$  to  8  ft., 
8  to  10  ft., 
8  to  8  ft*, 
Sto  7ft., 
8  to  10  ft., 

10  ft., 
10  ft., 


Labomnm,  Scotch, 
Linden,  European, 


Oak,  EngfSb  or  Boyal, 


1  50 
1  00 

0  75 
8  50 
8  75 
825 
4  00 

1  50 
1  00 
250 

800 
850 
400 
8  00 
1  50 
8  00 
800 
400 
10  00 
3  00 

1  50 
500 
6  (0 
200 
150 

2  00 
400 
1  50 
480 
8  00 
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''    Pyramtdal,  fine. 

Poplars,  sorts, 
Spuhora,  Japan, 
Tulip  Tree, 
Tupelo  Tree  (Nyssa), 
Willow  Oomeweb, 

**     Purple, 

**    Napoleon  Woeping,  5  to  7  ft., 
J"  "^lO  to  18  It; 

**     Rosemary,  8  to   8  ft.. 

Walnuts,  English,  5  ft., 

VirgiliaLutea,8yean, 


FLO  WEBING  .BEBXreS. 

Altheaa,  double  sorts,  8  00 

*'      single      •*  0  to 

Berberry,  purple,  8  00 

Calycanthus,  Ane  sorts,  ^  8  00 

Cutoneaster,  several  sorts,  *  8  50 

Colotea,  2  00 

DeutzU  scabra,  1  year,  0  50 

**         "  strong,  8  00 

"*     gracilis,  8  00 

**     crenata  9  00 

'*     undulaU  and  others,  8  00 

Elder,  gold-striped,       fine,  8  50 

*"      cut-leaved,  ''  8  50 

ForsythU  viridissima,  strong,  8  00 

1  year,  0  50 

Herbaceous  Phloxes,   Crysanthemnms, 

Dlelytras,  Dahlias,  Ac,  &c  8  00 

Honeysuckles,  Tartarian,  2  00 

Hippophie,  rhamnoides,  fine,  8  00 

Judas  Tree,  4  to  6it,  4  00 

Indigo  Shrub,  8  50 

Kulreateria,  strong,  2  00 

Chinese  Quince,  fine,  6  00 

Japan  Pear,  sorts,  8  00 

NetUe  Tree  (Celtls,)     strong;  8  00 

Lllic,  sorts,  2  OO 

Osase  Orange,  8  to  4  ft,  1  06 

Syiinga,  many  fine  kinds,    8  OO 

Pavia  Spicata.  4  00 

Privei,  white  berried,  2  00 

"      evergreen  sorts,  2  50 

Ptelea  (Hop  TreeX        4  to  5  ft.,  8  50 

5to7ft.,  800 

Rosea,  perpetual,  4  00 

"*     climbing  and  pvairie,  2  66 

"      King  of  the  Prairie.  5  00 

Spirea,  sorts,  i  50 

finowberry,  red  berried,  2  00 

Scarlet  Dogwood,  strong,  2  00 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 


lOO. 
$2  50 

20  00 
800 
6  00 
10  00 
16  00 
20  00 
28  00 
32  00 
800 
600 
15  00 

12  00 
18  00 
25  00 
20  00 
8  00 
12  00 
18  00 
85  00 

iFoo 

10  00 

40'q0 

12  00 
10  00 

13  00 
85  00 
10  00 
80  00 
10  00 


14  00 
800 

12  00 

15  00 
12  00 

800 
12  00 

iroo 

12  00 
15  00 
15  00 
12  00 
8  00 

18  00 
12  00 


15  00 
12  00 

90"00 

iFoo 

600 
12  00 

iFoo 
uw 

15  00 
80  00 

18  00 

10  00 
12  00 
12  00 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 


Doau    100. 


Scarlet  I>ogwo«d, 
Wbito  Do^oud, 
■moke  TVm, 
Snowball, 
Stcm«b«riT  Trea, 
TatcMrix,  fine. 
White  Friae0  Tree, 


Ifear, 

strong, 
StoSft^ 
StoSfL, 
Sit, 


$0  60 
200 
800 
200 
800 
250 
SfiO 


0I.IMBINO  8HB0BS. 

Anerieaa  Ivy  (Ampelopsls),  2  00 

Sngliah       "^   (Eyergreen),  3  00 

BtgDoBla  Radicanft,  2  00 

Clematte,  many  fine  sorta,  8  00 

Honey attektea,  moBtblr  and  ethers,  8  00 
**            mtendifU,  new  and  fine,      2  00 

Mooateed  /MeaispennnrnX  8  00 

Perfploca,  Virvintaa  dlk,  f  00 

Kaiiaiag  Bosea,  2  50 

Orapee,  fyagrant  aorta,  8  50 

Vlaea,  PterFvlakia,  white,  S  00 

bine,  8  00 

double,  8  00 

Vii^aia  rneeper,  or  AaieTieaii  Iry,  8  00 

WiitUiia,  Chiaeae,  8  00 


18  00 
12  00 
20  00 
12  00 
20  00 
16  00 
16  00 


18  00 
80  00 
12  00 
18  00 
18  00 
12  00 
12  00 
16  00 
18  00 
18  00 
12  00 
18  00 

iroo 

80  00 


Wild  Pear, 

Welgela  amablUs, 
"       rosea,  strong, 
"  '•     S  yeara,  fine, 

Man^  fine  sbmba,  lyear, 


Assorted,  per  10( 


Doz. 

II  50 
800 
800 
860 
I  00 
0  60 


lOO. 

18  00 
80  00 
20  00 
18  00 
400 
800 


$80  00  —       . 


FBUXT  TBSES.  STO. 

I>warf  Peara,  8  years  budded,  3  to  6  ft^  on 
Angers  qoinee,  8  00     80  00 

Alsoi  standard  Peara,  Applet,  Cherries,  Peaches,  etc 
Orange  Qulnce,{$16  per  100.  Beat  EnKliah  Gooseber- 
ries, $1.60  per  dox.  Linniens  and  Myatt's  Yictoria 
Khnbarb,  $2.60  per  doz.,  $16.00  per  100.  Downer's 
Proliflc  Strawberry,  $8.00  per  doz. ;  Eliza  Seedling,  the 
best  new  English,  and  La  Dellciease.  the  beat  new 
French  Strawberry,  $2.00  per  100.  Cherry,  Yeraail- 
laise.  Fertile  of  Fallaao,  Fertile  of  Ansers,  White 
Qondoaln,  Macrooarpa,  l)a  Gaucaae,  ana  ten  other 
large  Carranta,  $2.00  per  dnz.,  $12.00  per  100.  Concord, 
Catawba.  Clinton,  Perkins,  Isabella,  and  other  Orapes, 
$L60loH00perdoz. 


I  hav«  made  sirangenientB  for  a  fUll  snpply  of  Pear  seed,  and  am  now  contractinv  for  early  winter  dellyery 
•f  SDiall  or  large  qnan titles,  at  lowest  rates.  Pear  Seedlings  of  vigoroaa  grow th,  at  $  16  per  1000.  Angera  Quince, 
$iS;  Mahaleira,  $16;  800,000  prime  Apple  ReedUngs,  $6  per  1000,  $40  per  $10,000.  Yirgilia  Lotea,  one  of  our 
haodaomest  American  Trees,  $10  per  100, 2  years.    Carriage  paid  to  Boston  and  New  York, 

IPek,  8LJ 


B.  H.  WATSOir,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


lON^    VIlNTES. 


My  stock  of  native  vines  compriseB  all  of  the  valuable  varieties  with  which  I  am  acqoamted* 
The  pkmts  have  been  produced  with  great  care,  under  the  most  fiavorable  drcumstanoes  for 
healthy  development,  and  surpass  in  excellence  any  tliat  I  have  heretofore  been  able  to  offer. 

For  the  fall  trade,  only  a  limited  supply  of  Union  Village.  Lenoir,  (Lincoln,)  Pauline,  Elsing- 
hwg,  Taylor  (or  Buhitt,)  and  AUen's  Hybrid  is  ofiiered.  Of  best  Delaware  layers,  also,  the  sup- 
ply is  iK»t  large,  but  (fuality  uncquaied. 

The  fKock  from  Delaware,  smgle  eyes  grown  both  in  house  and  open  air,  is  lai^  and  fine. 
For  vineyard  planting  some  strong  frines,  grafted  on  Catawba  and  Isabella  stocks,  are  offered  at 
low  price— roots  very  sirong. 

Yery  large  layers  of  Diana^  Herbemont,  and  Ck>noord,  grown  with  especial  care  for  immediate 
bearing.  Good  layers  of  Anna,  Rogers'  Hybrid,  12  kinds;  also  Clara,  Cassidy,  To  Kalon,  Be- 
beeca»  Miller's  Louisa,  Logan,  Emily,  Canby's  August,  Early, Hudson,  H.  Prolific,  Cuyahoga^  &c 

A  geaeral  asaortmeot  of  Foreign  varieties  for  vineries. 

Ot  Downing's  Everbearing  Mulberry  the  supply  is  not  large,  and  a  great  part  of  the  trees 
already  ordered.    They  are  very  vigorous,  and  the  wood  well  grown  and  matured. 

Wholesale  «ieacripUve  ikt  sent  to  those  who  wish  to  form  clubs,  on  application.  List  also  sent 
to  dealers.  Fourth  edition  of  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  for  two  three-cent  stamps.  It  is  de- 
Bigned  to  be  a  fuU  and  comprehensive  treatise  on  the  management  of  the  vine,  giving  suchinform- 
atioo  as  pvrefaasers  and  growers  are  supposed  to  need.  Particular  directions  are  given  for  the 
preparation  of  the  soil  and  plantingi  and  the  directioiis  for  trainmg  are  illustrated  by  many  care- 
fully pnepared  engravings. 

•  The  descriptions  of  the  varieties  will  be  (bund  accurate  and  trustworthy,  being  drawn  from  per- 
■ooalksovladgei  and  very  ezteiuiiva  obsertation. 

CW^.  GRANT, 

lONA,  NEAR  PEEKSKILL; 

Weatcbeiter  Co.,  Hew  York. 
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SPOONER  &  CO., 


OFFER  FOR  SALE  A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF 


Beddlngr  Plants, 

Floweringr  Shrabs, 
Roses, 

TOGETHER  WITH 


&€•« 


A  If  AOmnCIHT  COLUCTIOH  OF 

HYBRID  &LMiIOiLm, 

AND   OTHEJR  BULBS.  AT   LOTV^   PRICES. 


»aFlLXOZED 


mv  ^rr 


aXO.^a.'XmOlM'. 


v^  at. 


JAISAICA  PLAIM  IfURSERIES, 

JAKAICA  PLAIH,  HAS& 


llMMk^  BOTANIC  GARDENS  &  NURSERIES, 

FLUSHING,  LONG  ISLAND,  NEAR  NEW  YORK. 

PRICEO  €ATAIX>GUES,  which  are  sent  to  pardiasen  who  inclose  stampe :  No. 
1.— Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Raspberries,  Currants, 
and  other  small  Fruits.  No.  3. — ^Roses,  Camt^ons,  Chrysanthemums,  and  other  Herfoaoeous 
Flowering  Plants.  No.  8. — ^Extra  Large  Fruit  Trees,  Erei^reens,  and  other  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  suitable  for  immediate  fruit-bearing  and  embellishment  No.  4. — ^Wholesale  C^ta- 
logoe  for  Nurseries  and  Dealers.  No.  5. — ^Wholesale  Catalogue  of  Vegetable,  Flower,  Tree, 
and  Shrub  Seeds.  No.  6.— DescriptiTe  Catalogue  of  our  Unriyaled  CoUectioo  of  160  Srieet 
Varieties  of  Strawberries,  with  a  Rsjected  List,  and  directions  for  Culture.  No.  0* — Bulbous 
Flowers  of  every  class,  with  Tree  and  Herbaceous  Paeonies,  Dahlias,  Primfroses,  Polyanthus, 
Cowslips,  Auriculas,  fta  Na  13. — Catalogue  of  Greenhouse  Plants.  Na  14U — Descripdve 
Catalogue  of  320  Native  and  120  Foreign  Varieties  of  Grapes. 

WM.  R.  PRINCnE  &  CO. 

Propagated  hy  us  for  Dr.  Edward  Taylor,  from  the  wood  of  bearing  Tinea.  A 
good  stock  for  sale  at  $3.00  per  vine,  by 

a  P.  BISSELL  &  SALTER, 

East  Avenae,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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"""WEmi  1  PMCE  &  €0., 

FLUSHING,  NE^W  YORK., 

Refer  to  their  Advertisement^  in  preyiouB  numbers  of  the  Horticulturist  as  to  their  Large  and 
General  Assortment  of  Trees  and  Plants.  Desiring  this  Spring  to  close  up  one  of  their  largest 
Karseries,  they  will  sell  off  the  Stock  at  very  low  prices,  consisting  of  Large  Apples,  Pears, 

'  Cherries,  Peaches,  Plums,  and  Quinoea,  and  Small  Fruits,  and  also  '70,000  Ornamental  Trees  of 
the  largest  sizes,  and  80,000  Flowering  Shrubs.    Those  present  a  great  inducement  to*  pur- 

'  chasers. 

I     THEY  ALSO  CALL  ATTENTION  TO  THE  FOLLOWING : 

I       An  unrivaled  collection  of  Grapes,  including  large  Vines  for  immediate  bearing. 

I       A  collection  of  Strawberries,  comprising  the  most  splendid  and  productive  varieties,  many  en- 

I  tirelynew. 

60,000  Gherrj,  Yersailles,  White  and  Bed  Grape,  and  other  fine  Currants, 
i       75,000  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  and  Gooseberries  of  the  finest  varieties. 

j      PEARS,  EXTRA  LAROE  STANDARDS  A.ND  DWARFS, 

I       In  full  bearing  state,  and  Extra  Large  Fruit  Troes  of  every  other  Class. 

I       In  the  Department  of  Flowers,  we  ask  Amateurs  to  inspect  at  their  periods  of  bloom, 

I       Our  splendid  Tree  and  Herbaceous  Pseonles  of  350  Varieties  ; 

Our  CoUeotion  of  Bulbs,  comprising  more  thau  200,000,  among  which  are  100  Yarieties  of 
i   Lilies; 

The  CoUeciion  of  more  than  200  yarieties  of  Primroses,  Polyanthus,  Auriculas,  and  Cowslips. 

SPLENDID  SPECIMEN  TREES. 

150  Large  and  Bare  Magnolias,  Bare  Evergreens,  Japan  Salisburia^  and  other  admirable 
Trees  can  be  spared  this  Spring. 


Having  more  Trees  than  I  have  space  for  ibis  year,  I  offer  for  sale  a  number  of 

WELL  GROWN  FRUIT  TREES,  IN  POTS. 

These  Trees  were  potted  last  spring,  were  properly  pruned  and  pinched,  and 
have  made  fine  growth — are  full  of  Fruit  buds,  and  are  warranted  with  ordinary 
attention  to  fruit  this  coming  autumn.  ^ 

The  opportunity  is  thus  afforded  to  gentlemen  having  cold  vineries,  and  others 
wlo  may  desire  a  few  choice  Trees  to  experiment  with  before  building  orchard 
boiuies,  to  obtain  Trees  that  will  fruit  the  first  season — which  will  be  put  at  a 
moderate  price. 

The  assortment  embraces  Peaches,  Pears,  Apricots,  and  Nectarines.    Trees  all 
selected  of  best  varieties  for  Orchard  House  Culture  from  the  Nurseries  of  Isaac 
Jackson  A  Co.,  and  William  Reid  of  New  Jersey,  and  will  be  found  true  to  name. 
Address,  JOSEPH  LEUTZ, 

&ARDENER  TO  DR.  NORRIS, 


Wilmington,  Delaware. 


ciois  m  mumu. 

S.  HOIJIiSOIV,  of  the  Old  RcK!he9ter  IVuneries, 

OFFBBS  LAfiGB  qUANTITISS  OF 

APPLE,  PEAR,  AND  CHERRY  SCIONS, 

AT  VERY  REASONABLE  RATES, 

Inclading,  among^  the  Apples,  King  of  Tompkins  County,  and  among  the 
Fears,  Bartlett  and  other  popular  varieties. 

ALSO, 

AN  EXTENSIVE  LOT  OF  EVERGREENS, 

On  land  required  for  other  purposes,  which  WILL  BE  SOLD  REMARKA- 
BLY CHEAP,  if  taken  without  special  selection. 

Also,  an  extensive  assortment  of  the  usual  Nursery  items. 

Catalogues,  wholesale  and  retail,  will  be  forwarded  to  all  aj^licants  inolos- 
ing  stamps  for  pre-payment. 

Rochester,  Jan.  20,  1861. 


GARDENERS',  PLANTERS',  AND  FARMERS' 

PRICED  CATAJLOGUE  FOR  '61, 


OP 


KITCHEN   GARDEN    SEEDS, 

JUST  PUBLISHED.    SEND  FOR  A  COPY. 

R.  BUI8T  &  SON, 

SXEBGROWBRS  ANB  NURSBRTMEK, 


FHH.A1»K1.FM1A,  Pa. 


5 

LARGE  OR  SMALL  QUANTITIES. 

Victoria  Rhubarb J3    per   100 $25  per  1000. 

Allen's  Hardy  Raspberry 1      "       " 8"       " 

Silver  Maple  Seedlings *.      50"       « 4"       « 

12  Acres  Lawton  or  Now  Rochelle  Blackberry, 
2  Acres  Dorchester  Blackberry, 

20,000  Peach  Trees,  choice  varieties,  Strawberries,  Cranberries,  and  a  good 
supply  of  other  NURSERY  STOCK,  of  best  quality. 

SBin*  FOK  A  CATAL.€»GUE,  GRATIS. 

WILLIAM  PARRY, 
r«K  8t  CINNAMINSON,  N   J. 
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READY  BY  16th  MARCH. 
In  presenting  our  New  Verbenas  this  season,  we  haye  much  satisfac^on  in  saying  that  every 
variety  offered  has  been  proved  by  us  during  the  past  summer.  Having  received  our  importa- 
tloDS  early  in  the  spring,  ample  opportunity  was  afforded  to  flower  all,  giving  us  the  rare  chance 
of  selecting  only  such  as  had  real  claims  to  distinctiveness  and  beauty  over  those  of  past  seasons. 
The  distinguishing  features  of  superiority  are— increased  size,  substance,  and  markings,  which, 
in  nearly  every  sort  offered,  is  an  improvement  on  those  of  past  years. 

Having  been  more  than  usually  successful  in  our  importations,  our  stock  is  large,  (pkDils  strong 
and  heaithy^)  which  enaUes  ua  to  put  the  price  at  nearly  one  half  of  that  usually  charged  for  new 
vsiietiea 

Axiror£L,  deep  rosy  crimson,  square  white  eye,  extra  size. 

Bianca,  dear  white,  rose  tinted  center. 

Baron  Hrenfire'W,  purple,  dark  violet  center,  large  truss,  extra  fine. 

Concordia,  dark  lilac,  clear  white  eye,  truss  large. 

Cupid,  cerise  pink,  white  eye,  splendid  habit. 

Conqueror,  cherry,  dark  band,  white  eye,  distinct. 

IDay  star,  rich  maroon,  white  eye,  circled  with  crimson. 

DeUcatissima,  a  new  shade  of  light  blue  or  gray,  truss  large,  exceedingly  iVagrant, 

first  rate. 
Diana,  rosy  crimson,  large  and  clear  white  eye. 
SnchantreSS,  light  crimson,  yellow  eye. 
£lectra,  rich  scarlet,  clear  white  eye,  distinct,  extra. 
Fair  Star,  rich  blue,  white  eye,  circled  with  purple. 
Fascination,  new  mauve  color,  fine  habit  and  truss. 
I         Flora,  Kght  lilac,  purple  band,  white  eye. 
I         Firefly,  light  scarlet,  very  brilliant,  splendid  bedder. 
t         G-aribaldi,  color  pale  claret,  distmct  white  eye,  very  large,  extra  fine. 
j         Qayety,  light  rose,  crimson  eye,  truss  large,  distinct 
I         Great  Western,  ruby  red,  large  square  white  eye,  distinct  and  fine. 

Humbert,  deep  ludlgo  blue,  truss  large,  fragrant. 
I         Ida,  ft  most  beautiful  pink,  new  shade,  yellow  eye,  distinct  and  extra  fine. 
i         XiOrd  of  the  Isles,  delicate  rose,  extra  large,  light  eye. 
!         Merrie  Monarch,  crimson  scarlet,  yellow  eye,  large  and  fine. 
Morning  Star,  oerise  rose,  yellow  eye,  fine  truss. 
'M'^i^a.fr^  Rueston,  violet  blue,  white  eye,  large,  extra  fine. 
M^^yr^  GJonand,  crimson,  ribboned  with  blue,  very  distinct  and  fine,  an  entirely  new 

style. . 
Miss  Dolby,  pinkish  crimson,  yellow  centre,  large  truss. 
Ocean  Pearl,  rich  purplish  blue,  conspicuous  white  eye,  extra  large,  the  best  of  its 

class  yet  introduced. 
Salidan,  crimson  tinted  purple,  trues  very  large  and  perfect. 
"Victor,  deep  mauve  color,  dark  band,  white  eye. 
'^V^onder,  olnsh  ground,  scarlet  eye,  distinct  and  fine. 
Price  of  the  above,  30  cents  eadi*,  $3  per  dozen;  $7.50  for  the  set  of  30  varieties. 
General  collection  $1  per  dozen;  $6  per  hundred.    Our  usual  liberal  dlaoount  to  the  trade. 

PETER  HENDERSON, 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  &  No.  9  John  St.,  V.  Y. 

DeKriptiTO  CatatoKOB  now  ready,  lii^ed  to  all  applicants.  Feb.  t: 

^ _18 •  ^<^ 
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Evergreens,  pear-stocks,  seedlings,  d": 

John  8aill,WaAlitngton  elty,  D.  C,  rdspectfallv  calls  the  Attention  of  the  trade  to  his  Imtnense  stock  of  the 
Above,  unrivAled  alike  in  quAUtjr,  qaAiitliy,  And  cheApness.    This,  inftDy  years  of  experfenoe  has  enabled  him  to 
Accomplish.    He  would  enumerate  among  others,  the  following,  viz : 
KOBWAT  8PBUCS-8  veAr  seedlings,  8  to  fi  inches,  $4  per  ICiOO;  «as  pw  I0,00a 

do  do       8  to  5  inches,  transplanted,  $6  per  1000;  |dO  per  10,000. 

do  do       5  to  7  inches,  transplanted  very  nice,  $8  per  1000;  $70  per  10,000. 

do  do       6  to  9  inche^  transplanted,  very  fine,  $18  per  1000 ;  $100  per  10,00a 

do  do       8  to  10  inches  transplanted, |15perl000 

do  do       I  foot,  beaatlftal $5per]00;     40    ♦* 

AUBTKUN  PIN£~8to4  inches  transplanted,  fine 12   " 

do  do       5  to  8  iDches,  transplanted,  fine 15    ** 

SCOTCH  FIB  or  PIN£-~8  to  4  inches,  transplanted,  nice 8    •» 

do       do  do        5  to  8  inches.,  transplanted,  beautiful 18    ** 

PINASTERS— l  year  seedlings 10    " 

81LVKBriB-Earope»n,8  to4inches 8    •» 

do       do  do       8  to  8  inches,  very  flne 15    ** 

THUJA  PLICATA,8IBEBI  AN  ABBOB  VlTuE, GOLDEN  AEBOB  VIT-fi,  IBISH  and  SWEDISH 
JUNIPEK3,  etc.,  etc 

TEW,  ENGLISH— 0  to  12  inches,  beautiful 10  per  100 

PEAR  STOCKS— 1  year,  selected,  flno 8    »*  1000 

MAHALEB  do  do       do       do 10    » 

BIBCH,  WEEPING  8C0T(m-8  year  seedlings 12    « 

LARCH,  EUBOPEAN—1  year  seedlings 4    » 

do  do  8to3fcet 6  per  100 

ASH,  EUBOPEAN— 2  year  seedlings : 10    -  1000 

do    MOUNTAIN— 1  year       do        ; 12    - 

ELM,  SCOTCH  or  WYCH~2  year  seedlings 12    •' 

BEECH,  EUROPEAN— 1  year  seedlings 10    « 

MAPLKNORWAY—l  year  seedlings «    12    ** 

do       ENGLISH  SYCAMORE  do    10    " 

do       SILVER  do    5    " 

GOOSEBERRIES— Large  English  varieties 8  per  100 

LAWTON  BLACKBERRIES $5perl00;    40    " 

CURRANTS-Red  Dutch,  Red  Grape,  Victoria,  White  Dutch,  Whito  Grape,  etc $4  to  10    "100 

GRAPRS—Delaware,  Diana,  Concord,  Rebecca,  To-Knlon,  Hartford  Prollftc,  Herbemont,  etc ,  at  lowest  rates. 
STRAWBERRIES— Every  Native  and  Enropean  Tariety  of  valnc 

RHUBARB— Gray  Eagle,  Prince  Albert,  liandel's  Early  Prolific,  Llnnicns,  with  all  new  sorts  of  merit. 
ROSES— All  the  flne  new  ever-blooming  varieties. 

DAHLIAS,  PHLOXES,  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  BULBOUS  BOOTS,  etc 
^ir"  Wholesale  and  Betail  Catalogues  mailed  on  application. 

jroi33?a"   SA.TTXi, 
Feb.  k,  March.  Washington  City,  D.  C. 


The  Oporto  is  an  American  seedling:,  of  strong  growth,  perfectly  hardy  in  latitude  43"  N.,  and 
on  the  prairies  of  Illinois;  and,  without  doubt,  will  ripen  at  any  point  in  the  United  States  or 
southern  Canada.    It  is  veiy  productive,  makes  a  high  flavored  wine,  very  dark,  and  good  body. 
The  Oporto  wine  has  taken  the  first  premium  wherever  exhibited.    Kead  what  tJie  public  say  of 
the  Oporto. 

"  Most  as  black  as  ink,  and  thicker  than  any  I  have  seen." — ^N.  Lokoworth,  Esq. 

"  Tlie  Oporto  wine  gives  good  satisCaction  to  my  guests." — ^H.  Grahak,  Jr. 

*'  It  is  esteemed  by  physicians  a  good  Port  Wine ;  it  is  somewhat  astringent^  rich,  and  of  fine 
body.    The  vines  are  unfailing  and  good  bearers." — Rbv.  Dr.  Louksbury.  ' 

Strong  open  air  vines,  $1  to  $3.    For  vines  or  descriptive  circulars, 

Address, 

E.  WARE.  SYLVESTER, 

Feb.  LYONS,  N.  T. 

~NEW 

Send  a  stamp  for  the  ILLUSTRATED  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 
OF  NEW  GRAPES,  by  Q.  P.  BISSELL  &  SALTER, 

ROCHESTER,  If.  T. 

14.  M 
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^  J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO.'S  ^^ 

DESCRIPTIYE    CATALOGUE 

OF 

V^  iE]  Gh  E  T  ^  B  JL  E 

AND 


Is  now  ready  for  mailing  to  all  applicants  inclosing  a  postage  stamp. 


'      N.  B. — We  have  now  in  the  press  our  Spring  Catalogue  of  Hybrid  French 
> !  Gladiolus,  Ac.,  and  a  complete  list  of  all  the  novelties  in  the  Floral  line. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

15  JOHN  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


Surplus  Grape  Vines,  Cheap. 

1000  BLACK  HAMBURaH,  TWO  YEARS. 
1000  CHAS8ELAS  OF  FONTAINEBLEAU,  TWO  YEARS. 

PRICE  PEK  100,  tao,  PER  9ft,  96. 

WM.  R.  PRINCE  &  CO. 
Plushiho,  N.  T,  Feb.  1st,  1861. 

N.  B. — All  other  Foreign  and  Native  Varieties  at  moderate  rates. 


NATIVE   G-RAPE    VINES 

FOR  SALE. 

The  subscriber  has  a  large  stock  of  strong  plants  of  the  following  varieties  of 
hardy  grapes,  one  and  two  years  old,  for  cash,  at  prices  to  suit  the  times  :  Rebecca, 
Delaware,  Diana,  Concord,  Hartford  Prolific,  To  Kalon,  Anna,  Louise,  Union  Vil- 
lage, with  all  the  older  varieties. 

Also  a  general  assortment  of  Frait  Trees,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Blackberries, 
Raspberries,  Strawberries,  Rhubarb,  Dahlias,  Greenhouse  plants,  etc. 

WILLIAM  BROCKSBANK, 

PROSPECT  HII.I.  NUBSERT, 

'       Mk  h  ICsKh.  HUDSON,  COLUMBIA  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK. 


^     IMPORTANT  TO  8TOOK  GROWERS. 


THE  TUIRD  VOLUME  OF  THE 

%mnm  |M  Snnraal 

COMMENCES  JANUABY  lar,  1861. 

It  is  devoted  exclusively  to  matters  relating  to  the  care  and  managcmeDt  of 
our  domestic  animals,  and  is  by  &r  the  largest,  cheapest,  and  roost  widely 
circulated  paper  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  No  stock  grower  can  afford  to 
be  without  it. 

ja^  Thirty-two  large  octavo  pages  handsomely  illustrated.  Published  monthly, 
at  25  Park  Row,  New  York,  at  $1.00  per  year  in  advance.     SpEcmKN  copies 

GRATIS. 

D.  C.  LIN8LEY,  Editor  and  Proprietor.      . 
OTIS  F.  R.  WAITE,  Associate  Editor. 
Newspapers  giving  the  above   advertisement    two  insertions,  and  sending  a 
marked  copy  to  A.  G.  Hatch,  Windsor,  Vt.,  will  receive  a  copy  of  the  paper  one 
year  free. 
jan.sL  A.  G.  HATCH,  General  Agent 

THE  BEST  PAPERS  FOR  THE  FARMER 

The   Most  Valuable   Mediums  for   the    Advertiser. 


a»: 


New  England  Farmer,  Weekly, 

Is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  widely  known  agricultural  papers  in  the  countrj,  and  is  designed 
to  supply  the  farmer  and  his  family  with  reliable  information  in  regard  to  Agriculture  and  Hooii- 
culture,  the  latest  news  of  the  day,  market  reports,  &a,  && 

Publiahod  every  Saturday,  at  TIKTO  DOTtTiAKS  a  Year. 


New  England  Farmer,  Monthly, 

Enjoys  also  a  large  circulation.    It  is  a  magazino  of  48  largo  octavo  pages,  devoted  to  Agri- 
cultural and  Horticultural  subjects,  handsomely  illustrated,  and  well  printed  on  fine  paper. 

Published  on  the  first  of  every  month,  at  ONE  DOLIiAB  a  Tear. 
TO  ADVERTISERS  our  publications  offer  unusual  advantages,  as  thrib  circulatioit 
IS  NOT  EXCEBDED  by  that  of  any  mmilar  publications  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  our 
terms  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  other  Journals. 

Send  for  specimen  copies  and  circulars,  tUmished  &ee  at  all  times. 
Address, 

NOURSB,  EATON  &  TOL.MAN, 

Publisliers  New  England  Farmer, 
oetm^t.  Ho.  34  MERCHAITT'S  BOW,  Boston,  Ham. 
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A  SPLENDID  NOVELTY. 


DOUBLE  f  ZINNIA.. 

ZINNIA  ELEGANS,  VAR.  FLORE  PLENO. 

The  sobscriber  is  bappy  to  inform  bis  patrons  tbat  he  has  just  received  a 
sapplj  of  this  new  and  desirable  Annnal,  direct  from  Messrs.  Vilmorin  &  Co., 
of  Paris,  which  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Lindley  in  the   London  Gardener's 

Chronicle : 

l\ 

\\  *'  Jl  box  from  Paris  reached  us  the  other  day,  filled  with  what  at  first  sight  appeared  to  be  a 

,  I  sew  race  of  Double  Dahlias.    Upon  being  unpacked,  however,  the  box  displayed  a  collection  of 

1 1  Double  Zinnias  of  the  most  beautiful  form  and  color.    Four-aud-twenty  flower-heads  were  there, 

,  the  greater  part  as  completely  double  as  the  best  Fompone  Chrysanthemums ;  mostly  3  inches 

I  in  diameter,  some  2^  inches,  a  few  but  2  inches.    Purple,  deep  rose,  light  rose,  rose  striped,  red, 

'  orange  red,  orange,  bufif,  and  various  shades  of  these  colors,  formed  a  bouquet  of  singular  beauty. 

'  I  Tb«y  displayed  a  brilliancy  which  none  of  our  autumn  flowers  can  equal" 

■I      PACKETS  CONTAININQ-  20  SEEDS,  50  CENTS  EACH, 

!  I 

Sent  postpaid  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

i^^ra.      Address B.  K  BLISS,  Springfield,  Mass. 

SEEDS,  SEEDS,  SEEDS. 

Grarden,  Vegetable,  Q-rass,  and  Flower  Seeds, 

Of  every  desirable  variety. 

PRICED  CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE  BY  POST,  ON  APPLICATION. 

No.  1. — Descriptive  list  of  Flower  Seeds,  Horticnltural  Implements,  etc. 
No.  2. — ^YegetablCf  Grass,  Herb,  and  Miscellaneous  Seeds. 
Nol  5. — Trade  or  Dealers'  Priced  List. 

ALFRED  BRIDGEMAN, 
^»  Ho.  876  BBOADWAT,  ITEW  TOBK  CITY. 


I     A  COlfPETENT  NURSERYMAN,  to  take  charge  of  a  new  establishment  located  at  Co 
lombia,  S.  C.    Must  be  skilled  in  the  propagsti<»i  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Roses,  Green 
I  house  Plants,  and  bring  the  best  recommendations. 

Apply  to  WM.  SUMMER,  Pomaria,  S.  C. 

^ .i 


^7:^-. 
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WOODBURY,  NEW  JERSEY. 
FRUIT,  SHADS,  AKB  ORH AMXHTAL  TRXIS, 

FLOWERING  SHBUBS,  VINES,  BOOTS,  &c., 

OF  SUPERIOR  qUAI^ITT  AND  AT  I^OWEST  RATES. 

/ST  The  attention  of  persons  stocking  or  replenishing  Nurseries,  or  ha?ing  ex- 
tensive grounds  to  improve,  is  particularly  invited. 
^W  Send  for  Catalogue. 

DAVID  J.  O-RISCOM. 

Feb.  a 

HARDY  EVERM^EN  TREES. 

JOHN  TV.  ADAMS,  Portland  Maine,  has  ready  his  Catalogue  of  Aeboe  YnM,  Hemlock; 
Spruce,  Pike,  Fir,  Larch,  and  Suoar  Maple. 

Those  who  order  early,  can  depend  upon  obtaining  trees  of  extra  quality,  and  properly  packed 
for  transportation. 


Descriptive  Catalogue  of   New  Dahlias,  Verbenas,    Fuchsias,  Phloxes,  Chrys- 
aDtbcmutTis,  &c.,  <kc.,  now  ready,  and  mailed  to  all  applicants. 

PETER  HENDERSON, 

_  _JERSEY^ITY._gL  J-_ 

FRENCH  HYBRIDOiADIOLXJS. 
CATAIiOCfUE  FOR  18G1  NOW  READY, 
Containing  90  Choice  Varieties,  with  fall  Descriptions. 

ANDREW  BRIDO-EMAN, 
Feb.  3t  S78  RROADWAT,  New  York. 


A  G-ARDENER'S  SITUATION 

Is  wanted  by  a  married  man,  competent  to  take  charge  of  a  Greenhouse,  Graperies,  Fruit  and 
Vegetables,  and  Grounds,  and  will  be  disengaged  after  the  10th  of  February. 
Well  recommended.  Address 

AV   C 

"  NEW  BRIGHTON, 

STATEH  ISLAHD. 


SITUATION  WANTED 


I        As  Bookkeeper,  Salesman,  &c.,  by  one  who  has  been  over  seven  years  con- 
nected with  the  nursery  business. 
The  best  references  as  to  qualifications  can  be  given. 

Address  S.  R.  S., 

FLUSHING,  N.  Y, 
18 


OFFICE  OF 


GOTTA  rmiil  H  IW  lOOFIllG  COMFM, 

23  CEDAR  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


The  rapid  increase  of  building  in  ttis  country  has  led  to  tlie  adoption  of  many 
different  forms  of  Roofing.  Slate,  shingle,  and  metal  roofs  do  not  give  perfect 
satisfaction;  it  has  been  requisite  to  invent  an  article  that  should  be  at  once  water- 
proof, elastic,  cheap,  and  durable.  This  Company  furnish  a  Hoofing  whicb  com- 
bines all  these  requisites.  This  is  manufactured  and  sent  in  rolls,  which  are  to  be 
nailed  on  the  roof-boards ;  it  is  itself  water-proof,  but  a  sufiScient  quantity  of 
liquid  cement  is  sent  with  it^  to  cover  it  with  a  final  coat ;  this  is  usually  sanded 
as  it  is  applied,  and  this  finishes  a  perfect  roof,  as  durable  as  the  building  it  covers. 

The  cloth  is  the  thickest  and  strongest  woven  material  ever  used  in  roofing ;  but 
the  weight  of  the  finished  roof  is  not  more  than  about  1  lb.  to  the  square  foot  of 
surface.     These  roofs  can  be  steep  or  fiat,  or  of  any  required  inclination. 

This  Roofing  is  fumi>hed  to  those  who  sell  again,  at  so  low  a  price,  that  they 
make  an  unusual  profit,  and  yet,  the  cost  to  the  consumer  is  about  half  that  of  tin, 
and  far  less  than  slate,  shingles,  or  any  other  roofing  material.  As  an  extraordi- 
nary profit  is  afforded  to  dealers,  as  the  labor  of  putting  on  the  roofing  is  very  slight, 
and  as  the  roofs  are  in  every  respect  satisfactory,  it  is  found  that  wherever  these 
materials  are  introduced,  they  very  soon  come  into  general  use. 

The  Company  also  furnish  Liquid  Gutta  Peroha  Cbmekt,  which  is  found  pref- 
erable to  paint  (as  it  lasts  ten  times  as  long)  to  cover  tin  roofs,  protecting  them 
for  many  years  against  rust,  and  rendering  them  perfectly  water-tight.  This  article 
gives  a  heavy  profit  to  the  dealer,  and  is  very  cheap  to  the  consumer. 

The  RoonNG  and  the  Cement  have  stood  the  test  of  time.  Most  of  the  parties 
who  were  first  engaged  in  this  enterprise  (and  from  whom  this  Company  bought 
the  patents  under  which  it  now  operates)  have  manufactured,  sold,  and  applied 
these  materials  during  many  years ;  the  roofs  become  firmer  and  more  solid  every 
year,  and  any  number  of  testimonials  can  be  furnished  as  to  their  merits. 

Any  party  interested  in  roofing,  and  addressing  a  line  to  the  ofiSce  of  this  Com- 
pany, will  receive  a  list  of  prices  and  terms,  samples  of  materials,  and  any  de- 
sirable information  sent  as  directed. 

Attention  is  eatled  to  the  Rem&val  of  our  Office  to  No.  23  CEDAR  STREET. 
GUTTA  PEBCHA  AIVB  OI.AS8  ROOFIIVO  CO., 

WM.  C.  WYCKOFP,  Sec. 


F«lk  <in. 
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fen*  To  fry  j^a-l 
tf  lit  f»t !:••>• 


FPEriM t:NJ?  an.l  r^ff^^r^t  ran 
1i'«  ^ppn.  nn«l  ariv  fi<»*il'c'l  Infhrrnn- 
tlon  ob*nlnetl  rn  appUcAtion,  bv 
/c/tv«  oi  in  p^'-i'on^  at  oor  oi^jce, 
610  BROAtWAY.  N.  Y. 

JOHNS  &  CHOSIiZY. 


PERCHA 

lOOIIM. 


Has  been  thoroughly  tested  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  by  rxperieneed  bnilders  and  others, 
and  has  been  proved  to  be  in  every  particular,  just  what  we  elaim  for  it— vis. : 

A  FIRE  AND  WATER  PROOF  ROOFING. 

rr  IS  ADAPTED  TO  ALL  CLIMATES. 

It  can  be  applied  to  all  kiodi  of  rooff^  wbetlier  iteep  or  flat,  old 
or  new.  It  is  only  OWE  HAI^F  that  of  Tin,  aiyd  l§  twice  as 
durable. 

GUTTA  PERCHA  ROOFING-  CEMENT 

FOR  SALE  BY  THE  BARREL. 

Tliis  Cement  applied  to  LEAKY  TIN  or  A5ETAL  ROOFS,  will  prevent  fartber 
corrosion,  and  render  them  perfectly  water  tight  for  many  years.  These  materials 
have  been  extensively  used  by  many  of  tbe  principal  RAILROAD  COMPANIES 
throughout  the  Union  on  Roofs  of  Cars,  Freight  and  other  buildings,  and  have 
given  entire  satisfaction.    We  refer  to  the  New  York  in  Erik  Railroad  Co. 


IZIlNnD 


IZl.   OXXVlOTTXj 


Feb.l2t 


JOHNS  &  CBOSLEY, 

SOLE   MANUFACTURERS, 

510   BROADWAY,   "^evr  York. 

(OPPonvB  mr.  ricbolas  hotbi<.) 
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koSSS,  FHLOjIISS,  &  HMSM&i. 


The  nndorsigned  respectfully  calls  the  attention  of  all  admirers  of  the  Rose,  to  his  unrivaled 
collection,  which  not  only  embraces  all  the  well-known  standard  flowers,  as  Emperor  Napoleon, 
General  Jacqueminoti  ^dame  Domago,  Sir  John  Franklin,  Lord  Raglan,  Sir  Joseph  Pazton, 
P<BODia,  iladame  Vidot,  Madame  Xnorr,  General  Simpson,  Triumph  de  la  Exposition,  Greneral 
Felissier,  etc. ;  but  likewise  all  the  noTelUea,  as  America,  Ambroise,  Yerschaffelt,  Anna  Alexieff, 
Anna  des  Diesbach,  Ardoisee  de  Ljon,  Eveque  de  Nimes,  Madame  Bruni,  Madame^Yarin,  Queen 
of  Denmark,  Empress  Eugenie,  Lord  Elgin,  etc.,  budded  low  on  the  celebrated  Manettl  Stock. 
When  the  selection  is  lefl  to  the  undersigned  he  can  supply  very  beautiful  varieties  at  $3  per 
dozen,  oi  two  doasen  for  $5,  packing  included. 

Phloxes,  Perennial  varieties  of  exquisite  beauty  raised  by  the  renowned  French  growers  of 
this  lovely  tribe,  presenting  every  shade  of  color,  and  blooming  from  June  till  November ;  no 
garden,  however  limited,. should  be  without  them.    $2  per  dozen,  packing  includmg. 

Dahlias,  a  rich  collection  of  this  gorgeous  flower,  perfect  alike  in  shape  and  color,  embracing 
the  vmrieties  which  took  the  leading  prizes  in  London  and  other  parts  of  England  in  185d-60. 
Price  $3  per  dozen,  two  dozen  for  $5,  packing  induded. 

Carefully  prepared  Catalogues  of  the  above  will  be  mailed  on  application. 

JOHN  SAUL, 

F.b.  utou  WASmNGTON  CITY,  D.  C. 


CHOICE    STEAWBERRIES. 


The  undersigned  being  among  the  first  to  introduce  and  bring  into  notice  the  superior  qdalities 
of  many  Foreign  Strawberries,  and  having  for  several  years  tested  the  novelties  as  they  have  ap. 
peared,  he  feels  the  greatest  confldenoe  in  reconmiending  the  foUowing-^the  nomenclature  of 
which  is  warranted. 

Vlcomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  Triomphe  de  Gkmd,  Yictoria,  Comte  de  Flandre,  La  Rein^ 
Due  de  Brabant,  Honneur  de  la  Belgique,  Sterlmg  Castle  Pine,  Swainstone  Seedling,  each  50 
cents  per  doz.,  $1.50  per  100.  . 

Rivers'  Seedling  Eliza»  CuthilVs  Black  Prince,  Nicholson's  Superb,  British  Queen,  Golden  Seededi 
Jessie  Reed,  Keen's  Seedling,  eta,  50  cents  per  dozen,  $2  per  100. 

Burr's  New  Pine,  Boyden's  Mammoth,  Charles'  Favorite,  Genesee,  Climax,  Harlem  Orange, 
Hovey's  Seedling,  Imperial  Scarlet,  Lady's  Pine,  Marylandica,  Longworth's  Prolific,  McAvoy's 
Superior,  Peabody's  Seedling,  Jenny's  Seedling,  Pennsylvania,  Rival  Hudson,  Walker,  eta,  ieaoh 
$1  per  100;  assorted  varieties  from  these,  $5  per  1000. 

Wilson's  Albany,  $1  per  100,  $5  per  1000. 

Amazon,  Excellente,  Improved  Black  Prince,  Jucunda,  75  cents  per  dozen.  Exhibition,  Magnum 
Bonum,  Madame  Yilmorin,  Princess  Royal  of  England,  Rival  Queen,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  Kitley's 
Goliath,  Feast's  Filmore,  eta,  $1  per  dozen  each,  with  many  other  fine  varieties.  Catalogues  of 
which  win  be  mailed  to  applicants. 


F*b. 


UMgbh. 


JOHN  SAUL, 

WASHINGTON  CITY,  D.  C 
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o  !ISriirseryiiieii  and  G-ardeners, 

A  gentleman  bavins' several  acres  of  land  admirably  situated  for  a  Nursery- 
man, a  Seedsman  and  Flanter,  or  a  Vegetable  Gardener,  is  desirous  of  leasing  it 
for  moneyed  rent,  or  on  sbares  to  an  industrious  and  worthy  man  who  thoroughly 
understands  his  business.  The  location  adjoins  the  N.  J.  Railroad,  is  about 
26  miles  from  New  York,  and  affords  an  excellent  opening  for  a  person  of 
small  means,  but  capable  of  managing,  working,  and  prospering.  For  particu- 
lars, inquire  of 

0.   M.   SAXTON  &  Co.,    ' 

94  PARK  ROW,  If.  T.  €Hy. 


The  proprietors  offer  the  conung  spring  a  large  stock  of  the  above,  both 
Wholesale  and  Retail.  The  varieties  comprise  a  choice  collection  of  the 
best  standard  kinds  in  cultivation,  one  and  two  years  old,  and  grown  in  6,  8, 
10,  and  12  inch  pots.  The  canes  are  well  ripened,  and  furnished  with  strong 
fibrous  roots.    A  large  proportion  are  JBlack  HamburghB, 

Cataloguea  on  application^  with  list  of  70  varieties  of  Native  Grapes. 

HOOPES   &   BROTHER, 

CHERBY  HILL  NUBSEBIESi 

Ftob.tndMmrch.  WESTCHESTER,  PA. 

Plum  Trees, 

AT  LOW  PRICES. 

Messrs.  0.  Reagles  k  Son  solicit  the  attention  of  Nurserymen,  PlaoieTS,  and 
Dealers  in  Trees  to  their  immense  stock  of  Plum  Trees;  by  far  the  largest  ever 
offered  in  the  United  States.  They  are  prepared  to  furnish  Plum  Trees,  budded 
on  plum  stock,  at  the  extremely  low  prices  annexed. 

per  100    per  1000 

Plum  Trees  1  year  budded  3  to  4  feet, $20,00    $190,00. 

"  2  "  4  to  6  feet, 26,00       225,00. 

"  8  "  etoSfeet, 80,00       250,00. 

ALSO, 

Apple,  Pear,  Cherry,  Peach,  Apricot,  Raspberries,  Oooseberries,  Currants,  Grape 
Vines,  etc. 

EVERGREENS, 
consisting  of  the  following  varieties,  in  large  quantities  from  1  to  3  feet,  at  Low 
Prices :  Norway  Spruce,  Balsam  Fir,  American  Arbor  Vit©,  etc.     Address, 

C.  REAGLES  &  SOIV, 

XTNION  NURSERIES, 

F«b.sto«.  SCHENECTADX,  N.  Y. 
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ly  The  attention  of  Honsekeepere,  and  others  interested,  is  called  to 

THE  ADJUSTABLE 
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Patented  October  2,  1860. 

The  Spring  Bed  Bottom  can  bo  applied  by  any  person  to  any  kind  of  Bedstead  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  only  one  Bed  or  Mattrass  is  needed  to  insure  ease  and  comfort,  and  the  prioe  is 
80  LOW  as  to  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  all. 

It  can  be  applied  to  children's  Cribs,  Berths  hi  Steamboats,  *c. ;  and  persons  furnishing  Hotels 
or  private  Houses  anew,  can  save  from  five  to  ten  dollars  on  each  bed,  by  the 

Application  of  this  Wonderftil  Improvement. 

This  very  ingenious  but  simply  constructed  Spring  Bed  Bottoin,  is  now  acknowledged  by  those 
best  quahfied  to  judge,  to  be  far  Superior  to  any  other  Spring  Bed  in  the  market  Its  advantages 
are: — 

1  St.  It  possesses  the  ease  of  the  spiral  spring,  but  does  not  bear  upon  the  body  unfavorably 
in  any  one  place,  to  aflfect  respiration. 

2(L  PhyaioianB  admit  that  it  operates  on  the  right  principles  to  insure  ease,  and  preserve 
health. 

3d«  It  win  not  sag  in  the  center,  but  prolongs  its  elasticity  to  the  end  of  the  bed,  making  an 
STEN  as  well  as  easy  bed. 

4tll.  It  has  no  cumbrous  frame- work,  and  can  be  managed  by  any  one. 
•    6ttaL  It  is  very  cheap,  as  it  needs  only  one  mattrass. 

Sth,  It  is  entirely  noiseless ;  and  it  can  be  applied  to  any  bedstead,  scat,  lounge,  Ac.,  Ac 

7th.  There  is  no  chance  for  bugs. 

8th.  It  is  easy  to  transport,  as  it  can  be  packed  so  snugly  as  to  be  carried  in  the  hand. 

No  person  who  wants  an  easy  and  durable  Spring  Bed,  conducive  to  health,  should  fail  to 
pun^ase  one.  Those  fitting  up  houses,  will  save  money  by  buying  the  Adjustable  Spring  Bed. 
The  TBUB  source  of  rest,  is  to  possess  a  clear  conscience  and  one  of  the  Adjustable  Spring  Beds. 

The  public  are  respectfully  solicited  to  call  and  examine  this  new  invention,  which  entirely 
eclipses  every  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  market. 

Beds  fitted  at  short  notice,  to  any  style  of  bedstead  ui  New  York,  Brooklyn,  or  Jersey  City, 
without  extra  charge. 

Beds  can  be  sent  cheaply  by  express  to  any  point,  with  directions  for  putting  them  up  that  any 
person  can  follow. 

A.  WARREN  &  A.  C.  MILLER,  Agents, 


Jtifb^fyt  Sale. 


476  BSOABWAY,  HEW  TOBK. 
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G-ASLIGHT  IN  EVERY  DWELLING-! 

Oooatry,  Otty,  Town,  or  7illaae. 


AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  INVENTION. 


COOIST'S   PA.TE]SrT 

Portable  Gas  Generator. 

Office  and  I^aboratory,  (vritk  an  Apparatu§  in  Operation,) 

No.  80  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

It  is  oonsidered  one  of  the  moti  impcriomi  vweniions  of  liie  present  century^  the  result  of  three 
consecutive  years  of  mental  and  phjaical  labor  and  ezpense,  and  f<nxr  distinct  Letters  Patent;  all 
to  produce  a 

VNIVEBSAL  GAS  APPARATUS, 

to  make  gas  eTerywhere,  and  from  every  combuRtible  material — gas  for  light — gas  for  heat — gas 
for  fuel,  made  from  matter  found  everTwhere,  from  the  torrid  to  the  frigid  zone. 

Jib  **  ck&mieala,'"  no  ssorei  compounds  nor  expeoBive  articles  of  commeroe ;  bat  from  materials  foand  in  eyary 
flunlly  tn  the  open  oountry,  ihrxn,  plantation,  city,  village,  or  town. 

An  apparatus  which  can  be  nsed  evenr where,  In  doors  or  out  of  doors,  in  a  cellar,  garret,  or  on  a  roof^  and 
operated  in  every  degree  of  temperature  from  SO  degrees  below  to  lOO  degrees  above  zero,  Fahr. 

An  apparatus  that  can  be  operated  by  any  person  of  common  sense,  and  adapted  for  the  nse  of  Farm 
BoHSSM^  Mansions,  Churchea,  Stores,  Factories,  State  Capitola  and  Prisons,  Court  Houses,  Colleges,  Academlea, 
Bailrood  Depots,  &c. ;  in  fact,  in  erery  and  all  buildings  where  illumination  is  ren aired,  In  country  or  city. 
Also  all  classes  of  steamers,  ships,  sloops,  barges,  candf  boats,  A«.,  Ac  All,  both  rich  and  poor,  in  the  open 
country,  viUnge  or  city,  on  land  or  water,  can  now  enjoy  the  ineaUmable  luxury  of  illaminating  gas. 

The  whole  object  and  aim  was  to  overcome  the  many  objections  existing  to  the  introduction  of  gaa-generatins 
apparatus  Into  private  houses  and  public  buildings,  and  by  which  It  has  been  most  satisfactorily  attained,  anu 
tne  following  results  have  been  product : 

1st  A  cheap  and  simple  apparatus  for  generating  gas. 

Sd.  It  is  universal  in  its  application,  adapted  to  all  classes  of  buildings  where  light  is  required. 

td.  It  ts  vnlTcrwl  in  its  operation,  by  which  gas  is  generated  from  all  classes  of  o6mbustible  materials, 
anima/.  regetable,  or  mineral,  whether  in  solids,  fluida,  or  semi-fluids,  which  are  found  in  every  civilised  portion 
of  the  globe. 

4th.  It  is  safe  against  fire  by  explosion  or  otherwise,  affecting  insumnoe  no  more  than  a  common  cook  stove, 

9th.  It  c$n  be  managed  and  operated  by  any  person  of  ordinary  Intellect 

6th.  It  is  durable,  and  no  complex  machinery  to  get  out  of  order. 

7th.  It  emits  no  unhealthy  or  offensive  odor,  whatever  may  be  the  material  employed,  or  how«v«r  offonsiTe  its 
odor  before  going  into  the  retort 

8th.  The  appantns  is  more  than  one  half  cheaper  ttaa  any  other  gas  apparatoa,  aocording  to  the  same  e^Mcity, 
now  known. 

9th.  A  pure  brilliant  illuminating  gaa  is  generated  by  this  apparatus,  one  half  to  two  thirds  cheaper  than  any 
other  gas  whatever,  producing  a  more  beautiful  illumination  tnan  any  other  known  process  in  the  world. 

lOth.  It  can  be  opecated  and  the  gas  used  at  the  same  time,  whatever  may  be  the  degree  of  temperature. 

nth.  It  is  in  its  arrangement  so  constructed  that  It  admits  bdng  made  of  every  sise  and  oapaoity,  generating 
from  25  to  indefinite  thousands  of  cubic  feet  per  hour. 

18th.  It  Is  aflbrded  at  various  prices,  from  $100  or  upward,  according  to  siae  and  capacity.  It  is,  therefore, 
oonsldered  by  all  the  sclentiflc  men,  as  well  as  all  others  who  witness  its  operations,  to  be  the  best  and  only  true 
operating  gas-generating  apparatus  now  known,  and  more  voluntary  encomiums  have  been  bestowed  upon  this 
invention  than  upon  any  other  of  the  kind  in  existence  (see  pamphlet  and  wood  cut). 

The  state  of  New  Tork  and  other  territory  have  been  purchased  by  the  Home  Oas  Light  Company  of  New 
York,  and  the  remainder  of  the  six  New  England  states  are  also  disposed  of.  The  remaining  states  are  not  yet 
sold.  No  territorial  rishts  will  be  sold  less  than  one  state.  A  fUlI  set  of  patterns  are  f^rmshfd  to  those  por> 
choalog  state  rights,  ana  a  pamphlet  containing  directions  to  put  up  and  operate  the  apparatus  is  also  presented 
gratis. 

All  orders  received  at  this  office  for  Apparatus  of  any  size  and  capacity,  for  delivery  In  any  part  of  the  United 
States  or  foreign  countries,  will  be  promptly  answered.  ^ 

For  l^irther  information  address  M.  P.  COONS  it  SOlNB,  No.  SO  BBOADWAT.  NSW 
YOBK»  or 

MESSRS.  BUTLER,  HOSFORD  &  GO., 

GBNBRAIi  ANB  CORRESPONDING  A6ENT8. 

Feb.  ot  M.  P.  COONS,  Patentee. 


SENT  BY  EXPRESS  EVEKY  WHERE. 

610    BROADWAY, 

(Oppositi  St.  Nicholas  Hotkl.) 


Parents,  And  all  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  and  hap* 
giness  of  children,  should  carefully  examine 


DB. 


BBO"WN'S 

PATENT 


A  new  and  <idmirabie  iwM/ntionfor  ihe  Nitrury  t 


610  Broadway,  opposite  St  Hicholas  Hotel. 


This  useful,  unequaled,  and  elegant  article  of  Nursbrt 
and  Baby  Furniture,  was  'completed  and  patented  by  the 
inventor,  pR.  Brown,)  in  November,  1860. 

It  has  been  examined  by  many  of  our  princi|)al  physicians, 
and  by  thousands  of  mothers  and  children,  and  s^  have  united 
in  a  common  expression  of  praise  and  admiration  of  this 
latest  and  completest  article  of  Nursery  Furniture.    Its  motion  is  perfectly  CHAjtMixG  I 

It  combines,  by  simple  modifications  that  may  be  instantly  applied, 

A  mfe,  eomfortable  Sleeping  Coach!  An  ne^ualed  Baby  Jumper!    A  Hobby  Horse  1  A  Knrsery 

and  Dining  Chair!   A  Perambulator  Carriage  and  Work  Stand! 

This  unique  and  charming  affair  is  cushioned  so  as  to  require  NO  BEDDING,  and  is  tastefully 
trimmed  in  various  styles,  at  prices  ranging  ftom 

$8  to  $35. 

Nothing  can  be  more  acceptable  as  a  Present  to 
mothers  and  children. 

Parents  must  see  this  beautiful  article  to  appreciate 
its  usefulness  and  value  in  the  rearing  and  management 
of  children. 

It  gives  the  chfld  entire  freedom  of  action  for  body 
and  limbs,  while  preserving  it  from  injury  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  danger.  ' 

It  is  compact,  strong,  and  durable,  light  and  tasteful, 
and  will  last  many  years. 

It  will  save  in  the  item  of  washing,  in  bringing  up 
one  child,  more  than  its  entire  cost,  and  save  much  of 
the  time  of  the  mother  or  nurse. 

No  well-appointed  family  or  nursery  can  afford  to  be 
without  DR.  BROWN'S 


Patent  Spring  Baby-Tender. 

WAREROOMS, 

NTO.  510  BROADWAY, 


(Opposxts  8r.  Niobolas  Huvbl,) 
NEW  YORK. 
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NEW  AND  RARE 


Ca 


NUBSERTMAH^.  SEEDGBOWEB,  AND  DIFORTEB, 

39S  SEVENTH  ST.,  WASmNQTON  CTTT,  D.  C, 

Has  again  the  pleasure  of  offering  seed  sared  with  care  from  his  unriyaled  collection  of  Peren- 
nial PhlozeSi  in  papers  at  25  cents  each. 
Dahlia  Seed  saved  from  his  celebrated  collection  of  Prize  Flowers^        per  paper,  25  cts. 

Calceolaria,  fine  new  spotted  varieties,  ^  25 

Cineraria^  from  new  beautiful  varieties,  ''  25 

Heart'seaae  or  Pansy,  from  English  Prize  Flowers,  ^  25 

Hollyhock,  Paul's  superb  varieties,  "  25 

Primula  fimbriata^  alba  and  rubra^  each,  ^  35 

Clarkia  integpripetala^  *^  25 

Olarkia  puldierrima,  "  25 

Dianthus  Heddewigii,  '*  25 

Dlanthqs  Chinensis  ladniatus,  **  25 

\    Zinnia,  new  double,  very  beautiful,  "  50 

Asters,  Balsams,  Coxcombs,  Carnations,  Digitalis,  Immortelle,  German  Stocks,  HoUyhocks, 
Larkspurs,  Phlox  Drummondii,  Wallflowers,  Zhmias,  rich  collections  from  the  first  growers  fai 
Germany,  France,  and  England. 

Alonsoa  Warcewiczii,  Acroclinium  roseum,  Chrysanthemum  Burridgianum,  Delphinium  for- 
mosum,  Linum  grandiflorum  coocinium,  Dianthus  Heddewigii,  CEnothera  blstorta  Yeitohia&ay 
Thunbergias,  New  Tom  Thumb  Nasturtium,  Scarlet  Scabiosa,  Aquilegia  caryophylloides,  Vis- 
caria  oodli  rosa  alba.  Aster,  French  la  Superbe,  new^  with  all  the  novelties,  aH  of  which  wHl  be 
sold  as  low  as  any  respectable  advertiser ;  many  of  the  above  retailing  at  from  10  to  26  cents  per 
paper,  vrill  be  included  in  the  following  coUectlons:  each  coUection  will  also  contain  a  paper  each 
of  Perennial  Phlot  and  Dahlia. 

Prepaid  by  mdl,  (my  selection,)  25  papers  choice  new  and  rare  varieties  of  Annual  and  Peren- 
nial Flower  Seeds  selected  fbr  any  latitude,  $1.00. 

60  papers  ehoioe  new  and  rare  varieties  of  Annual  and  Perennial  Flower  Seeds  selected  for  any 
latitude,  very  fine,  $2.00.' 

100  papers  choice  new  and  rare  varieties  of  Annual  and  Perennial  Flower  Seeds  seleoted  for 
any  latitude,  the  finest,  S4.00. 

TREE    SEEDS. 

Austrian  Pine,  $3  per  lb.»  Pmaster,  $1  per  lb.,  Scotch  Pine,  $1.50  per  lb.,  European  Silver, 
$1  per  lb.,  Norway  Spruce,  t5  cents  per  lb.,  European  Larch,  $1.50  per  lb.  Garden  and  field 
Seeds  in  great  variety,  comprising  all  the  staple  articles  of  domestic  -growth,  with  every  varied 
of  value  from  England  and  the  continent;  all  guaranteed  as  to  accuracy — warrankcL 

Prices  as  low  as  any  respectable  house,  in  the  Trade.    Catalogues  mailed  on  application. 

FebwSk 

86 


B¥  HAII.,  POST-PAID. 

Sound  healthy  roots  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  in  the  TTnion,  post-paid,  at  the 
following  jft-ices : 

12  varieties,  all  distinct,  my  selection,  $3  00 

25  «  U  «  5     QQ 

50         " .  "  "  9  00 

CASH  must  accompany  the  order.  Address, 

B.  K  BLISS, 

feb-AIfar. SPBINOPIBIiP,  Ma—. 

SMALL  FKUITS,  EVERa-REENsT&cT 

The  attention  of  purchasers  is  respectfi^y  invited  to  the  following  list,  of  which  wo  have  a 
.Itfge  stock: 

per  100.      per  1000. 

Red  Dutch  Currants 1  year $  4.  $30. 

do.  2  &  3  do. 6.  40. 

Blade  English  and  Black  Bang-up 1  do. .  4.  25. 

do.  243  da 6.  30. 

Lawton  or  New  Roohelle  Blackberries 6.  35. 

Thomless  (Newman'flX  do. 6»  60. 

Hudson  River  Antwerp  Raspberries "4.  20. 

Myatf  s  Linnaeus  Rhubarb 6.  40. 

Other  varieties  of     "       6. 

Asparagus 1  year per  5000    $15  4. 

da      \ 2  da  ....     da  20  6. 

Osage  Orange I  do per  10,000    25  4. 

Honey  Locust 2  do do.         76  10.* 

White  Pine 2  feet ]0. 

do.      3  do 16. 

do.      4  da 20. 

Scotch  Pine : 5  do 15. 

do 4  do. 20. 

RuaianPine 2  do 10. 

do 3  do : 15. 

Norway  Spruce 2  do. 10. 

do.  3  da 15. 

Balsam  Kf 5  do 25. 

Pyramidal  Tree  Box. 1  do 12. 

Common         do.     1  do 8. 

Dwarf  do For  edging,  per  100  yards  12  50. 

Alflo^  a  large  and  choice  assortment  of  ornamental  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  at  moderate  prices. 

HOOPES  A;  BROTaCR,  Cherry  Hill  Mnrs^riest 

VmbAMnr.  TVEST    CHESTKH,    Pa. 


TRUE  DEL.A1VARE  ORAPE  VINES 

WROia.   THE    ORIG-rN'AXi   VTNTE. 
BtNBg  1  year  old  ^insi,  well  sooted,  tlaaoli.    flO  per  doien.  $60  to  $76  psr  hundred.  8  year  old 
Tiass  and  itoong  layers  at  oorroiponding  rates. 
AJso,  Allen's  White  Hybrid,  Anna,  Brinokli,  Oonoord,  Cuyahoga,  Orereling,  Cassady,  Clinton, 
Oatawba,  Diana^  Hartford  Prolific,  Herbemont^  Isabella,  LoRan,  Lydia,  Lenoir,  Louisa,  Norton's 
Virginia  Seedling,  Rogers'  new  Hybrids,  Rebecca,  Taylor's  Bullitt  To  Kalon,  Union  Tillage,  &a 
Kirtland's  SeccUing  Raspberries,  Wilson's  Albany  Strawberries,  Lawton's  Blackberries,  &c.,  &c. 
Send  for  Bescriptiye  List 

G-EO.  W.  CAMPBELL, 

Vabat  DELAWARE,  Ohio. 
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CMICE  ¥ 

irOR    1801. 

The  subscriber  offers  for  sale,  this  spring,  the  following  new  Verbenas,  which  he 
can  confidently  recommend  as  being  superior  in  every  respect  to  two  thirds  of  the 
imported  varieties. 

Snow's  Snperb ;  bright  scarlet  crimson,  fine  lemon  eye,  trass  good  size  and  of 
fine  form,  habit  close  and  compact,  a  very  strong,  robust  grower,  and  a  perfect 
mass  of  bloom ;  superior  for  either  vase  or  bedding  purposes,  and  should  be  in 
every  collection.     Price  25  cts. 

African ;  very  dark  indigo  purple,  foliage  and  habit  first  class,  a  very  strong 
grower  and  free  bloomer,  and  mach  the  darkest  variety  yet  out.     Price  25  ots. 

Warrior;  deep  carmine  red,  color  bright  and  distinct,  truss  good  si^e  and  fine 
form,  habit  robust  and  free.     Price  25  cts, 

Adonis ;  bright  pink,  rosy  purple  center,  good  eye,  truss  medium  aize  and  per- 
fect form  ;  fine  for  vase  or  bedding.     Price  26  cts. 

Keepsake ;  pure  white,  bright  rosy  purple  eye,  truss  and  pips  latge,  smooth,  and 
of  gooa  substance;  fine.for  the  vase.    Price  25  cts. 

Coquette ;  clear  deep  rose,  bright  lemon  eye,  truss  medium  size  and  good  form ; 
neat  and  showy.    Price  25  cts. 

Garibaldi ;  rich  dark  purple,  verv  distinct  white  eye  that  does  not  burn  out, 
truss  large  and  of  perfect  form,  robust  and  free.     Price  25  cts. 

The  above  collection  of  seven  varieties,  •        -     ,  -        •        -  $1  50 

The  same  by  mail,  post-paid,  --•-•-.        a  00 

The  subscriber  also  offers  the  following  varieties  at  $1  per  dozen,  including  the 
two  first  named  of  the  new  ones.     Same  by  mail,  post-paid,  $1  25. 

24  varieties,  including  4  of  the  new  ones, $2  00 

Same  sent  by  mail,  post-paid, -        -        -2  50 

60  varieties,  including  the  entire  set  of  new  ones,  and  two  paokages  of 

verbena  seed, -5  00 

Same  by  mail,  post-paid, 6  00 

Mrs.  Cyrus  W*  Field ;  bright  scarlet,  pale  rose  center,  flowers  of  immense  size 
and  perfect  form,  very  showy,  and  should  be  in  every  collection,  extra.  CapL  E. 
Pottinger ;  bright  orange  scarlet,  excellent  formed  truss,  foliage  and  habit  extra 
fine ;  one  of  the  very  best.  Snow  Wreath ;  pure  white,  very  free.  Madame  Le- 
moin ;  bright  pink,  neat  and  pretty.  Maonctta  Coccinea ;  foliage  and  habit  pre- 
cisely like  Imperatrice  Elizabeth;  flowers  striped  scarlet  and  white.  Emperor, 
Mrs,  J.  ^  McKay,  Rosetta,  Edna,  one  of  the  best  whites ;  Rubens,  Mrs.  Breeze, 
Ruby  Queen,  extra  fine.  Sir  J.  Outram,  Coronet,  Clara,  Herman  Stinger,  Isa  Craig, 
Albion,  Madm.  Matras,  the  very  best  pink  variety  in  cultivation*  Strong  plants 
ready  for  delivery  at  any  time  when  the  weather  will  admit  To  those  who  wish 
extra  large  plants  for  bedding  out  in  Mar,  I  would  advise  them  to  get  them  early 
in  March  and  repot  thorn  into  4  or  6  inch  pots,  and  place  in  a  hot-bed.  Plants 
forwarded  by  mail  with  perfect  safety  during  March  and  the  greater  part  of 
April,  to  any  place  within  3  to  4  days'  travel  of  Chicopee.  All  orders,  to  receive 
attention,  should  be  accompanied  with  the  Cash,  or  satisfactory  drafts  upon  New 
York  or  Boston,  using  post-stamps  for  fractions  of  a  dollar.  Sums  of  $3  and 
under  may  be  forwarded  in  gold  or  post-stamps ;  where  bills  are  sent.  Eastern 
money  preferred.  Addresa,  

DEXTER  SNOW, 

Feb.  Jt  Mat.  OHICOPSE,  Slam. 
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RARE 


AND 

BEAUTIFUL   FLOWERS. 

SPLENDID  NOVELTIES. 

The  following  Seeda  have  been  received  by  the  subscriber  from  the  most  reliable  sources,  and 
can  be  confidently  recommended.  Many,  others  never  yet  offered  in  thlj  country  are  daily  ex- 
pected.   Notice  of  their  arrival  will  be  given. 

New  Double  Zinziia,  the  most  interesting  novelty  sent  out  for  many  years,  bow 
offered  for  the  first  time  in  this  country.    Packets  containing  20  seeds, 60 

DianthUS  Heddewigii,  (N^ew  Japan  Pink)  per  packet, 25 

DianthUS  LaciniattlS,  another  novelty  of  the  above,  per  packet, 26 

Truflfaut's  French  Asters,  the  finest  in  cultivation,       **      25 

Double  Hollyhock,  saved  from  a  collection  of  76  named  varieties,  per  packet, 26 

Cnglish  Pansy,  extra^  from  the   finest  collection  in  Europe,  saved  from  Prize 

Flowers  only,  per  packet, 60 

Hunt's  Sweet  William,  the  finest  ever  offered,  per  packet, 26 

Verbena,  saved  from  the  largo  flowering  varieties,  per  packet, 26 

The  above  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  post-paid^  on  receipt  of  the  prices  annexed,  or  a  packet 
of  each  variety  for  $2. 

The  following  assortments  of  Flower  Seeds  will  also  be  sent  post-paid  to  any  address  in  the 
Union  at  the  annexed  prices: 

Ko.  1 — Ck>ntains  twenty  choice  varieties  of  Annuals, $1  00 

Na3  "  "  "  "        of  Biennials  and  Perennials, 100 

Na  3 — Contains  ten  extra  fine  varieties  of  Annuals  and  Perenniala,  embracing  many  of 

the  new  and  choicest  in  cultivation, I  00 

Na  4.— <^ntaui8  five  very  ohoioe  varieties  selected  from  iVve  flowers  of  English  Pan- 
sies,  Grerman,  Oftmation,  and  Picotee  Finks,  Verbenas,  Tnifiaut's  French  As- 
ters, Double  Hollyhocks, 1  00 

Any  one  remitting  $3  00  will  receive  the  above  four  assortments,  postage  tree. 

AfiSOBTiODTT  No.  6---Contains  fifteen  very  select  varieties  of  Greenhouse  Seeds, 3  00 

Ka  6 — OontainjB  one  hnndred  varieties  of  Anntials,  Biennials,  and  PerensialSk    • 

inelnding  many  new  and  choice  varieties, 6  00 

No.  *l — Contains  fifty  varieties  of  Annuals,  Bienoiala,  and  Peremtials, 2  60 

Ko.  8 — Contains  twenty  varieties  of  hardy  Annuals,  Biennials,  and  Perennials, 

for  sowing  in  the  autumn, 1  00 

VEQETABLE    SEEDS. 

His  collection  in  this  department  can  not  be  excelled,  and  oompiiseB  all  that  is  essential -in 

variety  for  the  various  requirements  of  the  kitoheo  and  market  garden. 
Vegetable  Seeds  by  mail  post-paid. 

20  varieties,  his  selection, $1  00 

45  "  " 2  00 

To  tba'ie  who  wish  for  Vegetable  Seeds  in  larger  quantities,  he  would  reoommend  his  $10, 

$5,  and  $3  collections,  which  may  be  safely  forwarded  by  express  to  all  parts  of  the  country^ 

A  list  of  the  contents  of  each  collection  will  be  found  in  the  catalogue. 
His  new  descriptive  catalogue  is  now  in  press,  and  will  be  issued  about  the  20th  of  February, 

and  mailed  to  all  appUcanta  endosiBg  a  three  cent  stamp. 


7«b.lCftrQh. 


f- 


B.  K.  BLISS, 

SEEDSMAN  ft  FLORIST, 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS, 
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AND 


$150 


AND 


$175   TTiii  li  $175 

THE  "PARLOR  6EM"  PIANO  FORTE. 

In  presentiDg  The  *'  PARliOR  Cr£]nL''  and  ita  merits  to  the  Trade  and  the  Public 
generally,  We  Cballeuge  tbe  World  to  produce  as  good  a  Piano  for  the  price  as  is  rep- 
resented in  the  accompanying  cut 

The  Style  of  The  "Parlor  Gem"  is  a  Full  Finished,  Highly  Polished  Case— All  Large 
Round  Comers,  Bead  Mouldings,  Carved  Lyre,  Fancy  Legs  and  Desk,  Overstrung  (Square  (hand) 
Scale,  Eichly  Bronzed,  Full  Iron  Frame;  and  is  WItllOUt  a  Rival  in  Beauty  of  finish,  in 
the  Durability  and  exceeding  Delicacy  and  Promptness  of  the  Action,  or  Purity,  Volume  and 
Brilliancy  of  Tone. 

The  Scale,  or  Compass  of  the  Key-Board  is  Six  and  One-Third  Octaves ;  from  the  lowest  F, 
to  the 'highest  note  (A)  of  an  A  to  A  7  Octave  Instrument.  By  this  judicious  arrangement  of  the 
Key-Board,  any  music  can  be  performed  on  the  *' Parlor  Gem,"  that  can  be  on  a  sSven  Octave 
Piano  Forte.  The  Sire  is  about  ivx>-ihirds^  and  the  Weight  one-haif  that  of  an  ordinary  Seven 
Octave  Instrument;  and  the  many  advantages  combined  in  this  arrangement — such  as  economy 
of  space  in  small  rooms ;  reduction  of  tbe  expense  and  risk  of  transportation,  Ac,  are  so  obvious, 
that  we  need  not  stop  to  enlarge  upon  them. 

We  make  two  Classes  of  the  '^Parlor  Gem,*'  and  designate  them  as  No.  1  and  No.  2. 

No.  1 — Is  Oralned  hi  Imitation  of  Rosewood ;  and  we  deem  it  proper  here  to  remark — 
not  only  is  the  Graining  so  perfect  and  beautiful  an  imitation  of  tbe  natural  Rosewood,  as  abso- 
lutely to  defy  detection  on  the  part  of  many  who  have  examined  the  same, — ^but  in  all  oth£B 
RE8PBCT8,  the  No.  1  "  Parlor  Gem,"  is  pbbciselt  thb  sams  as  No.  3,  which  is  finished  in  richly 
figured  Rosewood. 

As  a  Piano,  the  ''Parior  Gem"  is  Perfect  in  its  Musical  Qoalltlef  and  IVe- 
clianUm:  and  as  an  Ornament  for  the  Parlor  or  Boudoir  well  worthy  the 
appellation  of  The  Parlor  Crem. 

Tlxo  Z>xrloo  or  tlxo 

No.  1— PARLOR  GEM,  (Grained  Case)  is       -       -       -     $150 
No- 2—         ditto,  (Rosewood  Case,)     -      -      -      -  175 

These  Pianoty  togrether  witb  o^jr  full  Seven  and  Seven  and  a  Quarter  Octave  SQUARE- 
GRANDS  and  PARLOR  ORANDS,  which  we  shall  continue  to  manufacture  in 
every  variety  of  style,  and  containing  our  RepKeatlug  Orand  Action*  are  now  oflfered 
at  such  extremely  low  prices,  that  no  Instrument  will  be  delivered  until  the  money  is  received. 

Having  estabtished  our  business  on  a  strictly  Ca»ll  basis,  wb  CAir  not  bb  undersold  ;  and 
are  enabled  to  offer  Extraordinary  Inducements  to  Cash  Purchasers. 

t3ir  We  Warrant  every  Piano  Forte,  whether  selected  in  person,  ordered  by 
letter,  or  purchased  from  our  Agents,  to  give  pebfeot  batibfaction  ;  or  the  money  and  all  ex- 
penses promptly  refunded. 

tSfBoote  containing  full  particulars  of  our  Instruments,  and  a  description  of  our  Repeating 
Grand  Action,  (Patented  June  8,  1858,  and  for  whidi  we  claim  inflnite  superiority  over  all 
OTHERS),  and  Circulars,  with  Illustrated  Price  List,  will  be  forwarded  free  of  expense,  to  any 
address. 

MARSHALL,  JAMBS  &  TRAVER, 

&at.  *  B(pt  BKASOIf lO  BAIJl<,  AllNmr.  New  Tortt. 
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WEATHERED  &  OHEREVOY'S 
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FOR   HEA.TING 

Fublio  Bmldings,  Orean-houses,  &c. 


Pis.  1  Flff.  3. 

After  a  thorough  test  of  these 
Boilers  during  the  past  two  win- 
terSf  we  can  with  confidence 
recommend  them  as  being  the 
most  efficient  in  heating  up 
quickly,  and  the  most  economi- 
cal in  consumption  of  fuel  of  any 
boiler  in  use.  Fig.  1  is  an  out- 
side view.  Fig.  2  is  a  vertical 
section.  It  will  be  seen  by  re- 
ferring to  the  cut  Fig.  2,  that 
the  Boiler  is  composed  of  two 
domes  filled  with  water,  one 
within  the  other,  and  the  heat 
passing  between  them.  Vik*  4, 

W.  O.  Strong,  Nnmeryman,  Brighton,  Mais. 
John  Burrows,  Nurseryman,  Fishklll,  N.  Y. 
W.  T.  fc  E.  Smith,  Nurserymen,  Geneva,  N.  T. 
Thos.  Carter,  Nurser>inan,  Baleigh,  N.  C. 
Baggerty  A  Kettle,  Plorists^  Pougbkeepsle.  N.  Y. 
Wm.  Chorlton,  New  Brighton,  Staten  Wand.  N.  Y. 
Henry  Mason,  Esq.,  BossvUle,  Btaten  Island,  N.  Y. 
Edward  Cunard,  Esq..  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 
Or..7^c.  L- v<i-,  E.q,  FoU  ^.i.^.ltijlon,  N.  Y. 


Flff,  8. 

We  would  also  call  the  atten- 
tion of  gentlemen  residing  in 
the  Western  States  to  our  Im- 
proved Patent  Boiler  for  burning 
Wood  or  Bituminous  Coal  Fig. 
3  is  a  vertical  section,  showing 
the  Flat  Water  Chambers  as 
placed  within  the  dome.  Fig.  4 
la  the  base  representing  the 
Grate,  the  Water  leg  and  the 
series  of  flat  water  ohambers 
withm  the  dome.  We  refer  to 
the  following  gentlemen  who 
have  these  Boilers  in  use : 


Jas.  M*  Wj!li*m*ori,  Kkj.,  SJiinphla.  Tenn. 
H.  Q.  Whpeler,  Kpq.,  EvtififlvitJe,  In  a. 
Lftur-fpoce  D*  Give.  K»q.»  AtlftuLM,  Hn, 
TJiOi.  M.  HuntiT,  Eeo.,  l4«ir:rifiti-r.  Ohio. 
Pre«tDii  H.  Hoi]|r<^,  Ksq..  S!amf(ird,  Conn. 
GharJea  HodfieBv  Keq^  F^itc^reon,  N.  J. 
a  B  Bgrer,  Enq  ,  Luckix^rt,  IJ]. 
Alf^vd  WagitJifl;Esq.,  Babylon,  L.  L 
HarTi?y  W.  Vflll,  E*a  ,  IslJuJ,  1. 

Bniiliith  Johnuicif  Kk^^  I  slip,  L.  L 

Jo'  r  IM^  '  ,  K    '  ,  Kf  wport^  K.  I, 


THOS.  R  WEATHERED. ) 
E.  R  CHEREVOY.  \ 


C.  H.  Rnsse)],  Esq^  Newport,  R  I. 
W.  B.  Lawrenee,  Ek).,  Newport,  R.  L 
F.  Barreda,  Esq.,  Newport,  R.  L 
W.  B.  Wetmore,  Esq,  Newport,  R  L 
Thomas  Eakln,  Esq.,  Stapleion,  8.  L 
H.  Van  Nostrand,  Esq.,  Bergen,  N.  J. 

E.  Payton.  Ksq.,  South  Bergen,  N.  J. 
Blakehr  Wilson,  Esq.,  Bergen,  N.  J. 
John  T.  Man  In,  Esq.,  Brooklyn,  L.  I. 
John  Brownson,  Esq.,  South  Oyster  Bay,  L.  1. 

F.  H.  Wolcotts  Esq..  Aftoria,  L.  L 
Joseph  Uowland,  Esq.,  Mattawan,  N.  Y. 
A.  0.  KingBland,  Esq^  Tarry  town,  N.  Y. 
Horace  Green,  Esq.,  li.  D.,  Sinir  Sing,  N.  Y. 
Henry  Young,  Esq..  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y. 
William  Moller,  Esq.,  Irvington.  N.  Y. 

A-  Baldwin,  Esq.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

J.  Read,  Esq.,  Hastings.  N.  Y. 

Rollin  Sandford,  Esq.,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 

E.  E.  Marcy,  Esq.,  M.  D.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Dallam,  Esq.,  Henderson,  Ky. 


WEATHERED  &  GHEREVOT, 

117  PRINCE  STREET,  New  York. 
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AKD  IMPROVED 


HOT  WATER  APPj&IliLTlJS, 

P0R  WARmNQ  ANB  VENTIIATINO  PUBLIC  BUILBINSS,  DWBLLIN6S,  STORES, 


QBEEHHOTJaES, 

CONSERVATORIES, 

GRAPERIES, 
FORCING-PITS, 

«te.  itc. 


The  outs  illustrate  the  general  appearance  of  the  Boilers.  They  are  Simple,  Com- 
pact, and  Durable,  and  are  unequaled  for  ISf&oient  Heating  Power,  Sconomy  in 
Fuel,  Steady  Action,  and  Easy  Management. 

They  can  be  safely  left  without  attention  10  or  12  hours  during  the  coldest  weather,  and 
do  not  require  scraping  and  cleaning  to  make  them  effective,  there  being  no  down  drafts  or 
narrow  passages  to  choke  up. 

Fig.  1.  represents  the  Improved  Conical  Boiler,  so  favorably  known.  It  has 
stood  the  test  of  time  and  competition,  and  prove^  to  be  the  most  reliable  Boiler  in  use. 

Fig.  2.  represents  the  Combination  Conical  and  Flue  Boiler,  it  oombmes  all 
the  advantages  of  the  conical  fire  ciiamber  and  inside  cone,  with  nearly  double  the  amount  of 
heating  surface.  The  flame  and  heated  gases  escaping  from  the  fire  chamber,  pass  through  the 
water  jacketed  flue,  which  is  carried  round  the  boiler,  and  the  heat  that  would  otherwise  pass 
up  the  chimney  is  absorbed  and  transmitted  to  the  water,  making  this  the  most  economical 
Boiler  ever  offered  to  the  public. 

laaac  Buohanan^Florist,  Ko.  0  W.  17th  at..  N.  Y.  J.  Brown,  Esq.,  Hamilton,  C.  W. 

Th«i.  B.  Merrill,  Esq.,  «t.  Catharine's,  C.  W. 

E.G.  Spaalding,  Eaq.,  Bnffala  N.  Y. 

E.  Comlnar,  E^q.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

E.  P.  Prentlcfl,  Esq.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

.lohn  Bard,  E»q.,  Barry  town,  N.  Y. 

W.  Kelly,  E«q.,  tthlnebeck,  N.  Y.  ^ 

J.  G.  Bennett,  Esq.,  Fort  Wanhington,  N.  Y. 

J.  T.  Boiitti'r,  Esq.,  Astoria,  N.  Y. 

C.  GJeneux.  Esq.,  Stateii  Island,  N.  Y, 

J.  Bishop,  Esq  ,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

T.  C.  Durant,  EsqL,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y 

O.  Bennett,  Esq.,  8.  Framlneham,  Mass. 


A.  Brldgenaan,  Florist,  878  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Parsons  &  Oa,  Flushlnr,  N.  Y. 
Ellwanger  ^  Barry.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
S*  y  w  ™°^'  ^**"*  Nursery,  Peeksklll,  N.  Y. 


T.  C.  Maxwell  k.  Bros.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

John  Bills,  Fox  Meadow.  Hart's  (Corner,  N,  Y. 

r*™'*«'^^^"^®''^  *  ^'o-t  Napierville,  111. 

'a-  T;  B*''">^^  Canleton  Nurseries,  fiuten  Island. 

A.  G.  Howard,  Florist,  Utica.  N.  Y. 

B.  H.  Mace,  Esq  ,  Newbury,  N.  Y. 
V.  Brinokerhoff;  Esq.,  Flshkill,  N.  Y. 
A.  P.  Uuralnsrs,  K«q..  Mamaroneok,  N.  Y. 
James  Fleminjf,  Florist,  Tor  n'o,  C.  W. 


.T.  B.  Hobby,  Esq.,  Now  York. 


bend  for  a  Descriptive  OlrcuNn  with  extended  W«t  of  Befercnce  to  thoae  havlnsr  t^^  Healera  in  uae. 


Apr.  12U 

-^  A.   E.  HlTOHIROS, 

^ 


IptlVc  Olrcubin  with  extended  Lfst  of  Befercnce  to  thoae  havlnsr  ibe  Heaters  In  uae. 

HITCHINOS  &  CO.,- 175  Centre  Street,  N.  Y., 


Cba8.  F.  Hitohivqs, 
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TOnrOoonHorthofCaatl  StrMt 
Thos.  H.  Kuo.  _ 


C^o^ 


^  ROBEyS   "RflOT-CRAFTIIIG    MACHIIIE." 

The  BubBcriber  has  invented  a  machine  for  cutting  and  splitting  stocks  for 
Root^Oraftiag.  It  consists  of  two  shear  knives,  set  at  right  angles,  fastened 
to  a  wooden  block  20  inches  long ;  a  groove  faced  with  leather  receives  the 
stock,  when  the  lever  is  pressed  down,  cutting  and  slitting  the  stock  at  one 
stroke.  The  machine  is  very  simple,  very  strong ;  will  cut  and  slit  large  or 
small  roots ;  a  boy  can  use  it ;  the  slitting  shear  being  independent  of  the 
cutting  shear,  can  be  raised  so  as  to  prevent  the  stock  being  sht  through,  and 
will .  receive  and  hold  the  graft  firmly  without  tying.  The  machine  can  be 
screwed  down  to  a  bench;  it  will  cut  and  slit  15,000  to  20,000  per  day.  The 
Shear  Knives  are  made  of  the  best  cast-steel,  and  the  machine  finished  in  the 
best  manner,  and  warranted  to  give  etitire  satisfaction.  Price  $10,  packed  in  a 
small  box  to  go  safely  by  Express.  Patent  applied  for.  Therefore  no  one  can 
manufacture  them  but  myself.    Orders  solicited. 

H.  B.  BOBET, 

jttiMiy.gt '  EBEDERICKSBTTBO,  YA. 

lilne  PLANTS  or  CDTrmos  of  all  the  finest  varieties  of  Hardy  Grapes,  inclu- 
ding Delaware,  Diana,  Concord,  Logan,  Rebecca,  Anna,  &c.    Prices  reduced. 
Address  PARSONS   &   C?0.,  FLUSHING,  N.  Y. 

SOUTHEJaF  APPLES,  S^c. 

The  proprietor  makes^southern  .winter  apples  a  specialty.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  Northern  winter  sorts,  become  fall  apples  from  Maryland,  South.  His 
stock  is  about  200,000  trees;  also,  a  large  stock  of  Dwarf  and  Standard  Pears, 
Peaches,  Plums,  j^erican  and  Foreign  Grapes,  and  all  the  small  fruits.  Decid- 
uous Ornamental  Trees,  Evergreens,  Roses,  &c.  Send  for  a  catalogue. 
Packing  done  in  the  best  manner. 

H«  R.  ROBEIT,  Hopewell  IVurseries, 

JanoAiy,  «t  FEEBERICKSBtTEO,  VA. 


AMERICA  and  CINDERELLA,  deliverable  at  all  seasons,  for  cash,  in  advance  only,  as 
follows:  One  of  each,  $1.50;  Two  of  each,  $2.50;  Three  of  each,  $3.60;  Six  of  each,  $5. 

Also  most  ot  the  best  new  and  old  Roses,  at  50  cents  each  for  cash.  For  prices  of  America 
and  that  Queen  of  all  Roses,  Gloire  da  Dijon,  bj  the  hundred,  send  a  throe  cent  stamp  with 


the  inquiry, 
tf. 


THOMAS  G.  WARD, 

Box  230,    Washington^  D.    C 
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CREVELING"  GRAPE  VINES. 


The  subscribers  have  for  sale  "Creveling"  Grape  Vines  (for  plate  of //-ui^,  see  "Horticul- 
turist" of  NoTcmber,  I860),  which  they  offer  to  all  who  want  good  early  fruit.  Indifferently 
grown  samples  were  tested  at  the  American  Pomological  Society  in  Philadelphia  last  fall, 
and  caused  many  to  prefer  the  Crcveling  to  the  Logan,  Isabella,  Ac.  Wherever  grown  with 
tiie  Isabella,  it  has  been  much  preferred  for  superior  sweetness,  earlier  and  evener  ripening, 
and  hanging  well  on  the  duster.  •  It  ripens  last  of  August  and  first  of  September. 

PRICES.— Good  two  years*  old  vines,  $1.00  eacli.  Good  yearling  vines,  50  cents  each. 
By  the  dozen  or  hundred  at  reduced  prices.    Address, 

B.  M.  GOODWIN  &  BBC, 

D«>.«.  KINGSTON,  LUZBENE  CO.,  PA. 

r^  33  ^■- 


AMERICAN  GUANO. 

TO  FARMERS  AND  DEALERS  IN  GUANO. 


This  Guano  from  Jarvia  Island,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  containing  80  per  cent,  of  Phosphates 
and  Sulpbatee  of  Lime,  and  the  most  viduable  fertilizer  known,  is  offered  for  sale  in  large  or 
small  quantities  at  two  thirds  the  prioe  of  Peruvian.  For  full  information  and  particulars, 
address 

0.  S.  MARSHALL, 

President  of  the  American  Chua/rw  Company^ 

Haroh  12  tlmM.  66  William  StiMt,  Hew  TodL 

We  notioe  that  our  opinion  as  to  this  fruit  is  quoted  by  others;  and,  haying  eaten  it  for  two 
seasons,  we  repeat  that  we  consider  it,  for  our  climate,  the  best  Native  White  Grape  extant:  in 
quality  equal  to  Rebecca*;  while  the  vine  is  as  hardy  as  Isabella,  and  fuUy  as  strong  a  grower. 

Plants  for  tale  by  €•  P.  BISSfiL.!^  &  SAI^TER, 

Rochester,  If.  T. 
C^gr  Send  for  our  Catalogue  of  13  sorts  of  Grapes. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  Guano  Dealers,  Planters,  and  Farmers,  to  the  article  which 
we  have  on  hand,  end  for  sale  at 

40  PEE  CSirr.  LESS  THAH  FEBWIAH  GXTAVO, 

which  we  claim  to  be  superior  to  any  Guano  or  fertiliser  ever  imported  or  manufactured  in 
this  country. 

This  Guano  id  Imported  by  WM.  H.  WEBB,  of  New  York, 

FROM 
BAKEB'B    AND    JABVIS*    ISIiANDS,    IN    THE    80T7TH     PACIFIC    OCBAN. 

Sold  genuine  and  pure  as  imported  by  the  cargo,  or  at  retail,  by 

JOHN  B.  SARDY,  General  Agent, 

Ka  68  aoiitli  Street,  oor.  of  Wall  St,  Kaw  York. 
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lints  on  ^grajjt  Cnltnrt.— I. 

HERE  can  be  little  doubt,  we  think,  that  the  grape  is  destined  to 
play  an  important  part  in  fruit  culture.     The  grape  will  be  very 
extensively  cultivated,  not  only  for  the  table,  but  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  wine ;  and  there  is  nothing  chimerical  in  the  idea,  that  at  no  very 
distant  day  American  wine  will  be  imported  hence  to  Etrrope.    The 
first  decade  in  this  revolution  has  already  been  reached,  and  we  are  now 
furnishing  vines  for  planting  in  Madeira  and  the  old  Douro  districts 
of  Portugal,  where  the  vineyards  have  been  nearly  destroyed  by  the 
Oidium.     Already  upwards  of  forty  thousand  Isabella  and  Catawba  vines 
have  been  planted  at  Oporto.     We  do  not  think  the  kinds  have  been  wisely  selected, 
since  the  old  Isabella  and  Catawba,  of  all  our  native  varieties,  are  most  suscep- 
tible to  the  influence  which  has  proved  so  destructive  to  the  vineyards  of  Portu- 
gal. Better  kinds,  in  our  estimation,  for  wine,  would  have  been  the  Diana,  Delaware, 
Lincoln,  and  Lenoir.    But  we  only  allude  to  this  as  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times. 
We  propose,  in  a  series  of  articles,  to  throw  out  some  practical  "  Hints  "  on  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine,  giving  prominence  to  our  own  experience  on  the  subject. 
We  purpose  hereafler  to  elaborate  these  "  Hints,'.'  and  use  them  in  another  form. 
We  may  not  be  able  to  say  any  thing  new  on  such  an  old  subject,  but  among  our 
readers  there  are  many  beginners,  (in  fact,  it  is  at  the  request  of  a  number  of  such 
that  we  write,)  to  whom  we  may  be  able  to  give  a  right  direction  at  the  start. 
I      The  first  thing  to  be  thought  of  is  a  proper  exposure  or  aspect.     For  a  vineyard, 
the  best  exposure  is  one  looking  south,  or  a  little  east  of  south.     Where  this  is  not 
to  be  had,  we  should  choose  an  exposure  in  the  following  order :  southeast,  east, 
southwest,  west,  the  last,  however,  being  a  bad  one  under  most  circumstances. 
A  northern  exposure  should  not  be  thought  of,  for  it  is  only  under  very  peculiar 
circumstances  that  such  a  one  can  be  made  available  for  the  production  of  good 
grapes.     Whatever  the  exposure  of  a  vineyard  may  happen  to  be,  protection-  of 
some  kind  is  a  very  important  matter.     The  prevalent  winds  injurious  to  vegeta- 
tion come  from  the  north,  northeast,  and  northwest,  and  from  the  sweep  of  these  the 
vineyard  should  be  protected.     We  have  found,  in  our  experience,  that  shelter  at 
these  points  exercises  a  marked  influence  upon  the  health  of  vegetation,  no  matter 
whether  a  vineyard,  an  orchard,  or  a  garden.     It  equalizes,  to  a  certain  degree,  the 
surrounding  atmosphere,  prevents  sudden  and  violent  evaporation  from  the  soil 
and  from  the  leaves  of  plants,  and  acts  in  other  beneticial  ways  which  we  shall  ex- 
plain hereafter. 

The  material  to  be  used  for  protection  is  of  some  importance.  In  some  loca- 
tions a  natural  shelter  will  be  found  in  belts  of  wood ;  in  others  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  supply  it.  A  variety  of  trees  may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  but  we  pre- 
I  fer  some  evergreen,  and  among  evergreens  the  best  are  the  Hemlock  and  Norway 
Spruce.  Both  of  them  will  bear  clipping  almost  as  well  as  an  Arbor  Vitee,  though 
much  clipping  is  not  needed,  the  object  being  to  get  a  hedge  some  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  high.  Whatever  tree  be  used,  whether  evei^reen  or  deciduous,  let  it  not  be 
one  with  wide  ranging  roots ;  for  this  reason,  the  yellow  Locust  is  not  a  good  one ; 
\  I  it  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  however,  that  roots  do  not  ramble  as  much  in  a 
good  soil  as  they  do  in  a  poor  one ;  this  is  not,  it  is  true,  in  accordance  with  the 
general  belief,  but  it  is  in  precise  accordance  with  both  ouj*  philosophy  and  expe- 
rience.    In  some  looalities,  a  simple  fence  made  of  hemlock  boards  will  afford  a 
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good  shelter ;  but  the  reader  must  exercise  his  judgment  as  to  the  kind  and  de- 
gree of  shelter  required  for  his  particular  case,  our  object  at  present  being  to  im- 
press his  mind  wiui  the  fact  that  something  of  the  kind  is  necessary. 

As  pertaining  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  may  remark,  that  a  hill-side  with  a 
gentle  southeasterly  slope  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  flat  surface ;  we  speak  now  of 
exposure,  without  reference  to  soil,  drainage,  or  culture.  It  is  better,  because, 
other  things  being  equal,  it  affords  in  the  greatest  perfection  the  conditions  of 
warmth,  skelter,  and  aeration,  the  importance  of  which  will  hereafter  be  seen. 
Generally  speaking,  there  is  also  a  choice  between  the  upper  and  lower  portions 
of  a  hill-side,  and  in  most  cases  it  is  well  not  to  carry  the  vineyard  too  far  down, 
since  the  temperature  there  is  lower,  the  drainage  less  perfect,  and  cold  strata  of 
air  accumulate  which  are  injurious  to  the  grape.  The  conditions  of  a  long,  warm, 
uniform  season  should  be  obtained  as  far  as  possible.  These  conditions  we  can 
never  obtain  in  valleys,  or  on  exposed  hill-tops ;  hence  the  importance  of  shelter, 
and  the  necessity  for  avoiding  low,  wet  land,  or  wet  land  wherever  located.  The 
fact  that  wild  grapes  oflen  grow  along  brooks  has  sometimes  been  adduced  as  an 
argument  against  the  necessity  of  selecting  a  dry,  warm  soil ;  but  when  a  grape 
that  a  decent  man  ought  to  eat  has  been  produced  under  such  conditions,  it  will 
be  time  enough  to  answer  the  argument 

Before  we  leave  the  subject  of  shelter,  it  may  be  necessary  to  add  a  few  words 
of  caution.  The  object  of  shelter  is  to  protect  from  winds  injurious  to  vegetation, 
and  to  preserve,  as  &r  as  possible,  an  equilibrium  in  the  electrical  conditions  of 
the  earth  and  atmosphere.  We  need  shelter,  but  we  must  have,  at  the  same 
time,  a  circulation  of  air.  These  injurious  winds,  experience  teaches  us,  come 
from  northerly  points  of  the  compass ;  hence  we  must  place  our  shelter  at  the 
north,  and  extend  it  a  little  on  the  east  and  west;  the  rest  of  the  vineyard  may 
be  left  open.  We  must  avoid  hedging  the  vineyard  in.  The  shelter  should  be 
sufficient  to  break  heavy  winds ;  in  some  cases  a  single  row  of  Norway  Spruce 
will  accomplish  the  object  fully,  while  in  others  more  will  be  needed.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  this  shelter  should  be  in  immediate  contact  with  the  vineyard ;  it 
should  in  no  case  be  so  close  that  the  roots  of  the  trees  will  encroach  on  the 
vines.  If  this  should  happen,  a  narrow  trench  parallel  with  the  trees  should 
be  made,  and  kept  open.  As  the  conditions  under  which  shelter  is  to  be  afforded 
will  vary  somewhat  in  different  localities,  a  good  judgment  must  be  brought 
to  bear  on  the  subject  in  all  cases. 

A  few  words  may  be  added  in  reference  to  cities  and  their  suburbs.  The 
buildings  and  fences  in  these  places  usually  afford  all  the  shelter  that  is  needed ; 
in  cities,  indeed,  it  is  sometimes  present  to  a  degree  that  is  injurious,  the  cir- 
culation of  the  air  being  almost  entirely  prevented.  As  a  general  thing,  how- 
ever, our  suburbs  and  villages  present,  in  the  way  of  shelter,  just  the  condition 
for  growing  grapes  in  the  highest  state  of  perfection.  That  this  is  not  generally 
done  is  owing  to  a  bad  preparation  of  the  border  and  improper  pruning. 

We  have  said  enough  of  shelter,  we  trust,  to  impress  the  reader  not  only  with 
its  importance,  but  its  absolute  necessity.  There  is  probably  but  one  other  branch 
of  the  subject  of  more  importance  to  the  vineyard ist  or  the  amateur,  or  even  to 
the  person  who  grows  but  a  single  vine.  There  is  a  greater  necessity  for  shelter 
in  a  cold  climate  than  a  warm  one,  but  our  conviction  is,  that  some  form  of  it 
is  beneficial  every  where,  even  at  the  sunny  South.  Each  man,  of  course,  must 
judge  of  the  necessities  of  his  own  case,  but  he  will  act  wisely  if  he  locates  his 
vineyard  in  reference  to  this  important  point  of  needed  shelter. 

Our  next  will  be  on  the  Soil  and  its  Preparation.     We  propose  following  the 
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subject  regularly  through  all  its  gradations  up  to  the  ripening  of  the  fruit.  As 
the  grape  has  been  a  study  with  us,  the  reader  may  at  times  find  us  a  little 
positive ;  but  that  remains  to  be  seen. 


LANDSCAPE  ADORNMENT,  NO.  IX.— THE  BEAUTIFUL  AND  THE 

PICTURESQUE. 

BT  OXO.  X.  WOODWARD,  OIYIL   AND   LANDSCAPE   ENGINEER,  29   BROADWAY,  N.  T. 

Among  modem  landscape  gardeners  the  natural  style  of  landscape  adornment 
is  divided  into  two  somewhat  distinct  branches,  and  are  designated  the  Beautiful 
and  the  Picturesque ;  and  although  frequently  used  in  common,  the  desire  is  to  sepa- 
rate or  use  them  for  strongly  marked  dilTerences  on  the  same  estate.  Thus  the 
beautiful  is  made  use  of  in  embellishing  the  dress  grounds,  while  the  picturesque  is 
considered  the  most  appropriate  for  those  natural  forms  whose  outlines  are  irreg- 
ular, and  in  which  no  display  of  art  is  contemplated.  The  propriety  of  blending 
these  two  varieties  of  the  same  style  has  not  met  with  very  close  consideration, 
or  perhaps  the  sources  from  which  they  have  evidently  been  derived  have  not  re- 
ceived that  study  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

VYe  like  to  go  to  the  fountain-head  of  all  subjects  that  are  worthy  of  investi- 
gation, as  the  most  likely  mode  to  develop  the  hidden  meanings  that  a  succession 
ofderivations  either  overlooks  or  casts  aside;  and  although  our  theory  in  this  case 
may  be  false,  still  it  is  likely  to  lead  to  other  and  perhaps  better  conclusions. 

llie  natural  style  of  landscape  gardening  is  founded  upon  the  teachings  of  na- 
ture ;  her  examples  and  hints,  assisted  by  a  refined  and  cultivated  taste,  are  the 
most  productive  of  pleasing  results. 

If  we  study  nature  closely,  we  find  the  two  forms  of  natural  landscape  adorn- 
ment plainly  illustrated,  and  we  also  find  them  blended  in  the  most  h^monious 
manner ;  the  rough,  jagged  rock  is  not  out  of  keeping  with  the  graceful  catenary 
curve  of  the  drooping  vine,  nor  the  splintered  and  twisted  oak  with  the  helical 
curve  of  the  twining  vine ;  the  peaceful  lake  harmonizes  with  its  bold,  rock-bound 
shores  as  gracefully  as  where  its  waters  meet  the  closely  shaven  lawn,  and  the 
beautiful  curve  of  the  parabola  described  by  falling  water  is  not  inappropriate  to 
the  wild  gorge.  It  would  appear  reasonable  that  there  should  be  some  connecting 
links  or  graduations  between  the  infinite  beauty  of  natural  curves,  and  the  broken, 
irregular  forms  of  the  picturesque,  and  that  the  place  of  departure  from  one  to 
the  other  should  be  from  the  straight  line ;  but  there  are  no  straight  lines  in  natural 
forms,  no  natural  illustration  of  their  existence,  and  we  must  therefore  conclude 
that  any  form  of  construction  in  landscape  art  that  deals  with  materials  in  their 
natural  condition,  and  mtroduces  the  straight  line,  is  at  variance  with  the  natural 
style  of  landscape  adornment ;  and,  however  appropriate  it  might  be  in  that  style 
which  is  wholly  artificial,  a  true  course  of  reasoning  would  condemn  it  in  one 
wholly  natural.  The  use  of  a  natural  curved  line  implies  a  high  standard  of 
beauty,  aa  it  expresses  more  beauty  than  a  line  of  any  other  character.  The  eye 
curve  of  the  common  sot  cUsant  landscape  gardener  might  be  tolerated  in  the  pic- 
turesque, but  it  is  false  both  in  principle  and  practice,  and  utterly  worthless  (ex- 
cepting by  guess  work)  on  uneven  ground,  or  on  that  which  is  thickly  wooded ; 
b^des,  in  adopting  any  curve  which  is  not  a  natural  curve,  we  sacrifice  the  highest 
form  of  beauty.    The  lines  of  the  "  Beautiful"  are  derived  from  natural  curves,  and* 
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the  beauty  of  natural  curves  differs  only  as  one  star  differeth  from  another.  They 
may  be  derided  by  being  called  mathematical ;  so  are  all  lines  and  forms  mathe- 
matical, and  it  is  utterly  impossible  t6  produce  any  true  style  of  landscape  gar- 
dening that  shall  not  be  mauiematical ;  a  fact  so  apparent,  that  a  further  consider- 
ation of  it  in  this  light  is  unnecessary. 

The  use  of  curved  lines  of  a  natural  form  might  be  objected  to  among  practical 
men  as  being  difficult  and  expensive  to  lay  out.  Practical  tests,  however,  show 
that  a  curve  laid  out  by  the  eye  is  the  most  costly  as  well  as  the  least  satisfac- 
tory ;  one  is  known  to  be  correct  and  infinitely  beautiful,  the  other  carries  with  it 
a  feeling  of  uncertainty,  and  can  only  approximate  to  true  beauty.  Although  a 
curved  line,  which  derives  its  exquisite  grace  from  its  natural  model,  is  perfect  in 
grace  and  beauty  considered  by  itself,  any  use  made  of  it  that  does  not  carry  a 
good  and  sufficient  reason  with  it,  must  be  condemned  when  good  taste  is  consid- 
ered. That  road  is  not  beautiful  which  curves  unnecessarily  for  the  sake  of  the 
curve,  artd  that  which  is  already  beautiful  may  easily  be  distorted  and  made  posi- 
tively disagreeable  by  the  addition  of  a  very  beautiful  feature.  There  should  be 
in  all  departments  of  landscape  art  an  expression  of  value,  either  of  beauty,  use- 
fulness, or  pleasure ;  whatever  means  nothing  is  much  better  dispensed  with. 
The  use  of  embellishments  is  good  so  far  as  they  express  a  purpose ;  beyond  that 
they  only  serve  to  point  out  an  uneducated  taste.  Artificial  ornament  or  decora- 
tions, misapplied,  arc  as  false  in  landscape  art  as  in  architecture ;  they  cease  to  be 
beautiful  if  the  motive  is  not  apparent. 

Strongly  as  we  would  advocate  the  use  of  gracefully  curved  roads  and  walks 
on  ornamental  grounds,  our  disposition  is  to  condemn  all  unmeaning  uses  of  the 
curve.  There  is  a  grandeur  in  the  single,  long,  graceful  curve  of  an  approach, 
that  withers  into  insignificance  the  frittering  reverses  which  a  vulgar  taste  would 
work  out  from  the  line  of  grace  and  beauty.  .  Like  bold  effects,  or  broad  masses 
of  light  and  shadow,  the  bold,  free,  running  curve  will  make  its  impress;  and  our 
opinion  would  be,  that  he  who  seeks  to  gain  long  curves  which  plainly  tell  the 
story  of  their  location,  gains  a  point  in  which  he  will  be  sustained  by  variety,  ef- 
fect, and  rare  good  taste. 

In  the  use  of  the  curve  as  a  line  of  grace  in  ornamental  roads,  we  must  not 
overlook  other  inseparable  conditions.  The  curved  belt  of  smooth  gravel  is  not 
wholly  to  display  the  beauty  of  alignment,  or  the  contrast  with  the  smooth  green 
lawn  ;  if  this  were  all,  it  must  be  a  failure.  The  leading  feature  of  a  road  must 
be  thoroughly  practical,  and  until  the  highest  degree  of  usefulness  is  expressed,  it 
is  folly  to  consider  either  beauty  or  ornament.  The  natural  curves  most  applica- 
ble for  use  in  the  location  of  a  road,  are  those  which  nature  shows  to  be  best 
adapted  to  the  passage  of  moving  bodies,  the  principal  ones  being  the  circular, 
elliptical,  and  parabolic;  but,  as  compound  circular  curves,  practically  considered, 
are  identical  with  the  last  two,  we  should  adopt  them  as  combining  the  perfection 
of  beauty  and  usefulness,  and  as  displaying  that  graceful  fiow  so  essential  to  taste- 
ful adornment;  it  is  quite  necessary  to  add,  that  even  and  regularly  adjusted 
gradients  are  the  only  ones  in  keeping  with  such  a  line  of  road,  the  picturesque 
grades  of  rural  roads  and  walks  being  inadmissible. 

Our  own  disposition  would  be  to  abandon  entirely  the  use  of  picturesque  lines 
in  road-making,  as  we  can  not  see  the  philosophy  or  economy  of  building  second 
rate  roads  through  picturesque  grounds.  The  pleasure  in  using  a  road  decreases 
in  proportion  with  its  character,  and  if  the  lines  of  the  beautilul  are  in  keeping' 
with  the  lines  of  the  picturesque,  why  should  they  not  be  preferred,  more  espe- 
cially as  they  combine  the  practical  and  ornamental  1     Generally  speaking,  the 


improvement  of  picturesque  grounds  does  not  extend  beyond  roads  and  walks, 
and  a  few  rustic  embellishments,  such  as  seats,  bridges,  etc.;  an j  other  attempt  to 
interfere  with  nature  will  not  meet  with  success.  Too  little  can  scarcely  be  done 
to  natural  grounds,  nor  too  much  to  the  highly  dressed  grounds.  There  are  but 
few  examples  of  landscape  adornment  that  rigidly  adhere  to  either  the  beautiful 
or  picturesque ;  numberless  experimental  attempts  have  been  made  combining 
both,  always  &ilures  that  mean  nothing,  and  are  generally  produced  by  working 
up  the  picturesque  and  neglecting  the  beautiful  until  they  meet  on  a  common 
level ;  it  is  then  difficult  to  distinguish  between  them.  In  the  hands  of  educated 
taste,  the  beautiful  and  picturesque  can  be  harmoniously  blended,  and  there  may 
be  any  degree  of  excess  of  one  over  the  other  that  is  desirable ;  but  he  who  can 
not  appreciate  the  beautiful  designs  of  nature,  and  has  not  good  sense  enough  to 
let  them  alone,  or  aid  her  to  complete  them,  lacks  one  of  me  qualifications  of  a 
landscape  artist. 
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The  rules  for  the  planting  of  fruits  are  simple  and  of  almost  universal  applica- 
bility, from  the  herbaceous  strawberry  to  the  strong  wood  of  the  Apple-tree ; 
and  yet  more  loss  by  death  occurs  from  negligent  or  mistaken  planting,  than  from 
any  other  cause.  In  consequence,  not  only  does  the  purchaser  sustain  great  disap- 
pointment and  loss,  but  the  seller  often  much  more  severely  suffers  in  the  reputation 
of  his  plants.  A  new  tree  may  replace  the  buyer's  loss,  but  the  seller's  loss  is 
not  so  confined  in  limit,  nor  is  it  nearly  so  easily  remedied.  For  all  practical 
purposes,  it  may  be  assumed  that  a  good  tree  or  plant  will  never  die  except  from 
bad  treatment;  and  the  converse  is  to  a  great  extent  true.  No  tree  may  be 
expected  to  prosper  under  negligent  treatment. 

In  considering  the  points  of  good  treatment,  the  soil   may  be  first  noticed. 

None  but  good  fertile  soil,  that  has  been  well  "  aerated  "  or  "  weathered  "  by 

!  j  lying  near  the  surface,  should  come  in  contact  with  the  roots  ;  and  this,  although 

I  it  n^  not  be  sifted,  should  be  fine  enough  to  pass  through  a  sieve.    Nothing  that 

i    is  properly  called  manure  should  be  suffered  to  come  near  the  roots.   Manure  that 

has,  by  repeated  workings  in  the  compost  heap,  so  far  returned  to  the  condition 

I  of  very  rich  soil  or  mold  as  to  be  destitute  of  odor  or  acridity,  maybe  thorough- 

I  ly  worked  ii|to  the  soil  that  is  to  lie  below  the  roots,  but  not  so  near  as  to  receive 

I     their  early  growth.     This  may  also  be  placed  above  them,  and  in  the  same  rela- 

,  tion.     Good  fertile  soil  affords  the  best  possible  medium  in  which  to  obtain  a  good 

I  healthy  growth.      Its  mechanical  condition  must  be  observed,  having  it  neither 

too  clayey  nor  too  coarsely  or  openly  sandy.      In  this  a  great  range  is  allowable 

in  almost  every  thing  that  is  planted,  only  the  very  adhesive  soil  must  have  its 

compactness  frequently  broken  by  working,  and  must  always  contain  enough  of 

vegetable  fibre  or  mold  to  secure  the  porosity  that  will  allow  water  to  pass  through 

it  with  a  due  degree  of  facility. 

The  sandy  soil,  on  the  other  hand,  must  not  be  so  open,  in  the  first  place,  as  to 

let  its  fertility  fall  away  and  be  lost ;  and  it  is  equally  important  that  the  roots 

shall  have  sufficient  protection  from  the  direct  action  of  the  atmosphere.     Soil 

.  may  be  so  open  that  roots  will  tend  to  take  the  action  of  surface  wood,  and  cease 
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to  perform  their  functions.  In  many  cases  not  only  is  the  roller  indicated  over 
the  general  surface,  but  particular  attention  called  for  in  compressing  the  soil 
about  the  roots.  For  such  cases,  a  plentiful  addition  of  pretty  adhesive  compost 
is  the  only  effectual  permanent  cure.  On  very  open  soils,  Apples,  Pears,  and 
Grapes  will  often  at  first  exhibit  surprising  vigor,  but  fail,  and  even  die,  after  the 
first  effort  at  the  production  of  a  crop.  A  well-prepared  hole  or  border  will 
always  obviate  this,  and  from  such  ground  accelerated  ripening  may  be  expected 
to  counterbalance  the  additional  care  required. 

When  remarkable  vigor  is  desired,  it  is  best  attained  by  placing  well-rotted 
manure  over  the  roots,  with  at  least  two  or  three  inches  of  intervening  soil,  so 
that  it  may  reach  their  mouths  in  mild  solution ;  but  it  may  be  remarked,  in 
passing,  that  the  most  healthful  and  permanently  productive  vigor  is  obtainable 
by  care  in  cultivation  only,  without  extraordinary  enrichment  or  any  forcing 
process.  The  normal  energy  of  vegetation  will  work  out  its  best  results,  both 
in  the  formation  of  strong,  healthy  wood  and  abundance  of  excellent  fruit,  when 
its  daily  wants  are  always  fully  supplied,  without  ever  having  the  supply  in  ex- 
cess. The  leaves,  by  their  development  and  firm,  fleshy  texture,  or  the  contrary, 
will  very  clearly  indicate  the  quality  of  the  expected  result,  and  the  great 
desideratum  is  to  produce  an  abundance  of  foliage  that  shall  endure  the  whole 
season. 

While  aiming  at  the  attainment  of  the  judicious  mean  in  planting,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  too  rapid  growth  at  the  beginning  is  as  injurious  as  if  it  were  too 
weak,  and  that  the  means  of  sustaining  a  uniformity  of  growth  for  a  long  or  in- 
definite period  must  be  provided  for  at  planting. 

The  depth  of  planting  is  always  regulated  by  the  depth  at  which  the  plant 
previously  grew.  Many  kinds  have  great  power  of  readjusting  the  "  collar"  or 
point  where  root  joins  surface-wood,  and  the  age  of  the  tree  or  plant  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  ability  to  sustain  a  great  shock  to  its  nature  in  this  respect. 
Those  that  root  readily  as  cuttings  are  least  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  too  great 
depth ;  but  countless  numbers  of  pears  on  quince  stocks  and  young  grape-vines 
are  killed  yearly  by  this  cause.  The  Plum  and  Peach,  particularly  in  heavy  soils, 
if  not  killed  at  once  by  great  abuse  in  this  way,  are  doomed  to  a  languishing  and 
unproductive  existence.  It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the  kinds  which  suffer  most, 
for  all  are  greatly  injured  by  disregard  of  this  rule.  Even  when  the  intentioif  is 
right,  trees  that  are  planted  in  recently  prepared  borders  or  holes  that  have  been 
deeply  worked  ai:e  often  subjected  to  this  disaster,  from  settling  of  the  ground  after 
they  are  planted.  This  should  be  provided  for  by  making  the  soil  sufficiently  com- 
pact below  the  roots  before  the  trees  are  set.  Young  and  valuable  vines  are  most 
frequently  of  all  destroyed  in  this  way  ;  and  those  which  have  the  best  and  most 
abundant  roots  are  more  in  danger  than  those  which  are  scarcely  more  than 
cuttings.  It  is  desirable,  and  often  indispensable,  to  have  the  principal  roots  of 
the  vine  below  the  severe  action  of  frost,  or  rather  alternation  of  freezing  and 
thawing,  as  well  as  sudden  drought.  Hence  for  the  vine  a  special  plan  has  been 
adopted,  which  secures  always  the  best  results  when  it  is  carefully  carried  out. 
If  the  ground  has  been  recently  prepared,  it  needs  the  compacting  spoken  of  for 
trees,  so  that  it  will  settle  but  little,  if  at  all,  during  the  first  season.  An  exca- 
vation is  then  made,  at  least  six  inches  in  depth,  and  better  if  eight,  or,  in  very 
light  soils,  ten,  and  considerably  greater  in  diameter  than  will  give  uncramped 
entertainment  to  all  of  the  roots  that  remain  after  the  root  pruning,  which  is 
always  required  in  well-rooted  plants.  This  soil  is  to  remain  in  a  heap  during  the 
season,  and  the  present  surface  of  the  hole  is  to  be  considered  and  treated  as  the 
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surface  in  reference  to  the  vine  for  the  first  season.  To  plant  the  vine,  another 
excavation  is  made  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  inches,  and  the  soil  is  returned  to 
cover  the  roots,  thus  leaving  an  excavation  of  the  depth  above  mentioned  for  one 
season.  At  the  end  of  the  season  the  remainder  of  the  soil,  or  that  which  was 
first  thrown  out,  is  put  back,  and  from  this  depth  the  vine  will  not  receive  any 
apparent  check  to  its  growth,  and  its  roots  will  be  kept  below  the  destructive  in- 
fluence of  frost  or  drought. 

If  the  hole  is  filled  up  at  the  time  of  planting,  the  vine  will  be  nearly  or  quite 
destroyed,  or  "  smothered,"  as  gardeners  say.  The  partial  filling  up  of  the  excar 
vation  that  will  occur  from  the  .breaking  in  of  the  sides  during  the  summer,  and 
especially  from  heavy  rains,  will  be  productive  of  no  injury  unless  it  occurs 
early  in  tRe  season,  when  it  must  be  removed.  If  the  soil  that  is  thrown  out  for 
the  lower  depth  is  unsuitable  to  come  in  contact  with  the  roots,  it  should  be  spread 
over  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  good  surface  soil  substituted. 

In  placing  the  roots,  care  should  of  course  be  observed  to  give  them  the  right 
direction,  so  that  they  may  be  equally  distributed  through  the  soil;  and  in 
working  the  soil  in  around  the  roots,  the  fingers  must  be  employed,  to  do  it  well. 
The  roots  of  vines  or  trees  should  be  placed  just  where  they  are  to  remain,  and 
the  soil  so  firmly  placed  around  tiiem  that  no  cavity  among  the  roots  will  be 
formed  by  settling.  All  shaking  or  churning  of  the  tree  or  vine  up  and  down  to 
get  the  soil  among  the  roots,  should  be  avoided.  None  but  fresh,  moist  soil 
should  go  into  the  hole  in  filling  up,  and  the  degree  of  compactness  must  be 
related  by  the  character  of  the  soil,  that  which  is  sandy  needing  much  compres- 
sion, and  that  which  is  very  clayey  admitting  but  little.  At  the  time  of  planting, 
a  stake  or  stakes  should  be  set  so  as  to  secure  the  tree  from  moving  by  the  wind. 
Much  motion  of  the  top  will  draw  the  roots  in  the  soil,  and  deprive  tliem  of  their 
,   tender  fibres. 

j  I       Vines  also  should  receive  the  stakes  that  are  to  sustain  them  at  the  time  of 

1 1   planting,  for  there  is  danger  of  injuring,  or  even  destroying,  by  damaging  the  roots 

I     in  setting  them  afterwards. 

\ '       ^  giving  these  very  particular  directions  for  planting,  I  have  had  in  mind  not 

I     the  Uioroughly  trained  gardener,  but  purchasers  who,  in  a  great  majority  of 

,   cases,  are  not  only  negligent  and  ignorant  themselves,  but  commit  the  matter  to 

those  who  are  not  only  utterly  unskilled,  but  have  no  feeling  of  interest  in  the 

result.     These  latter  are  not  to  be  reached  by  an  exhortation  in  magazine,  but 

I  the  purchasers  of  trees  and  plants  should  be  heedful  readers  of  that  whicm  deserves 

their  attention,  for  they  have  both  an  interest  and  a  responsibility  involved,  with 

corresponding  duties  from  which  they  can  not  absolve  themselves. 

I       The  duty  of  furnishing  our  loved  ones  who  are  dependent  upon  us  with  whole- 

!   some  and  refreshuig  fruits,  is  not  fulfilled  by  the  mere  purchase  of  trees,  but 

demands  all  the  care  which  is  required  to  place  them  in  perfection  abundantly 

I     within  their  reach.     The  purchaser  of  every  tree  and  vine  by  the  act  incurs  an 
1  obligation  to  another  party,  which  in  ninety  cases  in  every  hundred  he  wholly 

'  I  ignores,  practically  at  least.  He  has  a  lively  appreciation,  and  justly  too,  of  the 
obligation,  both  expressed  and  implied,  of  the  nurseryman  to  him,  and  cherishes 
a  large  amount  of  that  expectation,  which  a  fairly  estimated  average  of  humanity, 
under  the  circumstances,  would  scarcely  warrant.     He  is  oflen  disappointed,  and 

»    damors — justly. 

I  He  ten  times  more  frequently  fails  through  gross  negligence  or  fault  on 
his  own  part,  and   he  clamors  oflen  even  more  loudly,  and  the  reputation  of 

I .  the  nurseryman  is  -  damaged  without  remedy.    On  the  one  hand  it  is  called 
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"  robbery ; "  on  the  other  it  is  robbery  also,  but  so  much  more  than  robbery  that 
language  fails  to  characterize  it. 

The  one  withholds  a  rich,  sensuous  delight,  refreshing  to  body  and  spirit,  and  enacts 
a  great  injustice,  llie  other  talces  the  bread  which  sustains  the  body,  but,  infi- 
nitely more,  that  which  sustains  the  heart  and  mind,  and  wanting  which,  every  un- 
dertaking must  be  without  that  life-giving  soul  which  alone  ennobles  it,  and  secures 
the  conscientious  employment  of  man's  ability. 

One  important  element  of  success  in  planting  is  so  generally  ignored,  that  I 
would  call  particular  attention  to  it ;  that  is,  fall  transplanting  and  '^  heeling  in  ^ 
for  the  winter.  That  this  should  be  so  little  heeded  by  nurserymen  is  not  easy 
of  comprehension.  Many  of  our  most  hardy  pears — or  those  which  become  so 
after  the  second  year — are  exceedingly  liable  to  damage  or  destruction  by  the 
second  winter.  The  Bartlett  may  be  mentioned  for  an  instance.  Our  chief  object 
now  is,  not  to  speak  of  guarding  against  occasional  loss,  but  to  point  out  the  means 
of  universal  gain.  All  fruit-bearing  trees  and  vines  (and  we  might  safely  make 
the  rule  much  more  comprehensive)  are  greatly  benefited  by  the  process  ;  Vines 
particularly  so.  For  these,  in  addition  to  the  other  advantages,  there  are  two  that 
deserve  particular  consideration.  First,  the  roots  are  in  best  condition  to  endure 
uninjured  transportation  to  a  great  distance.  Second,  their  vegetation  may  be 
kept  back  until  ground  that  is  wet  and  cold,  or  that  which  has  been  recently 
prepared,  is  in  the  best  condition  to  receive  them,  so  that  growth  shall  go  on  imme- 
diately without  interruption. 

The  full  consideration  of  this  subject  demands  an  entire  chapter  for  its  elucida- 
tion ;  and  after  this  is  well  understood,  the  question  as  to  propriety  and  compar- 
ative advantages  and  disadvantages  of  fall  and  spring  planting  will  be  nearly  dis- 
posed of;  or,  rather,  will  be  so  readily  undcrstocnl  that  the  manner  of  obtaining 
the  advantages  of  both  will  not  be  a  disputed  question. 

[The  reader  will  find  several  strong  points  made  in  the  above,  which  are  worthy 
of  special  attention.  Too  much  stress  can  scarcely  be  laid  upon  the  preparation 
of  the  soil,  especially  in  planting  orchards  and  vineyards  which  are  expected  to 
last  for  generations:  no  after  surface  treatment  whatever  can  compensate  for 
neglect  in  this  one  particular.  Not  less  important  is  planting,  as  respects  depth, 
disposition  of  the  roots,  and  filling  in.  We  have  heretofore  expressed  our  con- 
viction of  the  evil  of  deep  planting,  especially  in  reference  to  dwarf  Pears  :  it 
has  had  more  to  do  with  the  failure  of  dwarf  Pears  than  any  other  one  thing  that 
can  be  named  ;  deep  planting,  indeed,  may  be  called  the  "  great  evil  "  in  pomology. 
The  settling  of  the  soil  is  another  matter  bearing  on  this  subject,  to  which  attention 
is  very  properly  called.  A  tree  properly  set,  in  a  well-prepared  soil,  will  not 
settle  more  than  an  inch,  and  this,  too,  without  stamping  or  pounding  the  soil  with 
the  foot.  The  filling  in  immediately  around  the  roots  should  consist  of  soil 
broken  up  finely  with  the  spade  or  the  hand,  and  should  be  prepared  beforehand. 
The  soil  should  be  worked  in  around  all  the  roots  with  the  hand  ;  no  man.  indeed, 
should  attempt  to  plant  a  tree  unless  he  is  willing  to  put  his  hand  to  it. 
Planting,  again,  should  never  be  done  when  the  soil  is  wet;  it  is  in  good  condition, 
in  this  respect,  when  it  will  break  up  readily  in  the  hand.  It  will  be  seen,  too, 
that  stakes,  when  necessary,  are  recommended  to  be  put  in  at  the  time  of  planting, 
and  this  is  important;  for  in  putting  them  in  afterward  the  roots  nre  not  only 
often  injured,  but  the  whole  of  them,  are  frequently  drawn  and  displaced,  to  the 
great  injury  of  the  tree.  Swaying  to  and  fro,  and  "  churning,"  to  settle  the  soil 
about  the  roots,  are  practices  that  can  not  be  too  strongly  condemned ;  it  is  our  \\ 
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"  private "  opinion  that  a  man  who  does  these  things  ought  to  be  "  spanked.'^ 
Whatever  is  done  in  the  way  of  planting  a  tree  ought  to  be  done  in  the  most 
thorough  manner.  A  man  who  purchases  a  good  tree  thereby  assumes  the  moral 
responsibility  of  providing  suitably  for  its  future  welfare. — Ed.] 


CLUB-ROOT   IN   CABBAGE. 

BT  A  JER8BT  MARKET  GARDENER. 


It  is  just  as  much  the  province  of  a  horticultural  journal  to  disabuse  the  popu- 
lar mind  of  an  error,  as  it  is  for  it  to  advance  a  new  or  improved  system  of  cul- 
'   ture.     One  of  the  most  general  and  deep-seated  of  these  errors  is  the  notion  that 
the  cause  of  this  troublesome  feature  in  the  culture  of  the  cabbage  crop  is  in  con- 
seauence  of  using  hog-manure  as  a  fertilizer. 

I  will  briefly  state  a' few  facts  why  we  consider  this  a  radical  error.     In  the 
I   district  from  which  I  write  I  presume  there  are  at  least  two  hundred  acres  annu- 
I  ally  under  cabbage  crop,  embracing  every  variety  of  soil,  from  light  sand  to 
deep  dayey  loam,  and  yet  in  every  case  we  have  *^club"  if  we  plant  cabbages 
on  the  same  ground  two  years  in  succession,  except  on  lands  wherein  the  soil  is 
impregnated  with  oyster  shell :  there  we  may  plant  successively  for  fifty  years  and 
>   never  see  it,  and  that,  too,  without  any  restriction  about  manure.     On  the  other 
t  hand,  I  have  (for  convenience)  used  cow-manure   solely  on  one  of  my  places, 
and  in.  another,  horse-manure,  largely  mixed  with  hog-manure ;  and  yet,  when- 
ever we,  by  accident   or  otherwise,  transgressed   the  rule  of  planting  only  in 
alternate  years,  just  so  sure  were  they  affected  by  dub-root,  in  both  places  alike. 
This,  of  course,  only  on  ground  where  there  was  no  oyster  shell  deposit. 

Reasoning  from  these  facts,  our  theory  is,  that  an  insect  is  in  some  way  at- 
tracted by  the  cabbage  plant  when  growing  the  first  season,  but  is  then  pow- 
erless to  injure;  but  that  it  then  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  soil,  which  forms  the 
insect  ready  to  attack  the  roots  on  being  plant^  the  succeeding  season.  We 
can  not  vouch  that  the  above  is  correct,  but  the  facts  seem  -to  point  to  no 
'  better  solution.  We  explain  the  exemption  from  dub-root  in  soils  containing 
the  deposit  of  oyster  shell  by  the  belief  that  the  insect  can  not  exist  in  contact 
I  with  lime;  therefore  we  have  long  since  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  rea- 
son of  club-root  in  cabbage  is  solely  caused  by  an  absence  of  lime  in  the  soil. 

Being  so  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  above  is  the  only  and  true  cause  of 
annoyance,  we  have  for  the  past  two  seasons  used  lime  extensively,  (at  the  rate 
of  one  hundred  bushels  unslacked  oyster  shell  per  acre,)  and  the  results,  thus 
far,  convince  us  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  can  thus  artificially  form  a  soil 
where  cabbages  or  cauliflowers  can  be  grown  successively,  without  the  attend- 
ance of  their  destructive  enemy,  club-root 

The  successful  growing  of  this  crop  in  this  district  is  of  more  importance 
than  many  are  aware  of.     The  two  hundred  acres  annually  devoted  to  cabbages 
'     will  average  five  hundred  dollars  per  acre,  or  something  near  one  hundred  thou- 
1 1   aand  dollars  for  the  whole.     This  is  only  from  one  Jersey  district.     New  York 
island  and  Long  Island,  I  presume,  will  figure  up  as  much  more. 

I  hope  I  have  not  fbrestalled  my  quondam  friend,  Mr.  Roessle,  of  celery  re- 
nown, in  divulging  his  "secret"  of  "how  to  grow  a  cabbage  crop  without  dub." 
;     But  he  seems  to  be  so  long  in  thinking  about  ii,  I  was  afraid*  this  "interested" 
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public  would  be  getting  impatient,  and  so  let  the  oat  out  of  the  bag ;  but  whether 
or  not  it  is  his  *'  cat ''  I  am  unable  to  say. 

[We  think  it  has  been  sufficiently  demonstrated  that  the  "dub-root"  or  an- 
bury is  caused  by  a  species  of  curculio,  and  that  hog-manure  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  Sudi  being  the  case,  we  should  naturally  expect ''  club-root "  to  prevail 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  years  cabbages  are  grown  on  the  same  piece  of 
ground ;  provided  no  suitable  remedy  is  applied.  ''  A  Jersey  Market  Gardener  " 
here  tells  us  that  shell  lime,  according  to  his  experience,  is  a  certain  remedy ;  and, 
knowing  him  as  we  do,  we  have  the  most  implicit  confidence  in  every  word  he 
says  of  his  own  knowledge.  The  announcement  of  a  sure  remedy  for  this  formi- 
dable disease  will  be  of  incalculable  value  to  a  large  class  of  our  readers. 
Whether  he  has  forestalled  Mr.  Roessle  we  can  not  say ;  but,  Mr.  Jerseyman, 
when  you  undertake  to  play  with  "  cats  "  you  must  look  out  for  a  "  scratch." — 
Ed.] 


IMPORTED    ROSES. 

BT  ANDRXW  8.  FULLBB,  BBOOKLTN,  L.  I. 


In  this  country  the  propagation  of  the  Rose  has  been  much  neglected  until  with- 
in a  very  few  years.  We  have  been  supplied  mostlv  by  importations  from  Eu- 
rope ;  but  we  look  for  better  things  in  the  future.  Of  course,  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  import  new  varieties  so  long  as  we  n^lect  to  produce  them  ourselves,  pr  allow 
our  simple  vanity  to  get  the  better  of  our  judgment 

We  have  always  given  the  preference  to  a  plant  that  was  brought  out  in  Eu- 
rope over  those  of  our  own  country.  The  Madame  Trudeaux  Rom,  which  origi- 
nated in  Bloomingdale,  N.  Y.,  was  christened  with  a  French  name,  then  sent  fix)m 
New  York  to  France,  and  there  made  known  to  the  world,  before  Americans  could 
be  induced  to  purchase  it.  This  is  but  one  case  among  the  many  that  are  con- 
stantly occurring,  to  the  chagrin  of  those  who  get  a  peep  behind  the  scenes. 

The  question  for  us  to  consider  at  the  present  time  is,  how  shall  we  supply  our- 
selves with  good,  strong,  well-grown  plants  1  Shall  it  be  by  importing  them,  or 
shall  we  grow  them  ourselves  ?  Are  the  imported  plants  better  than  those  grown 
in  this  country  ?  Again,  can  we  import  them  cheaper  than  we  can  grow  them  1 
We  think  not,  for  severiJ  reasons ;  and  we  believe  that  the  best  way  for  us  to  get 
a  good  supply  of  roses  is  to  turn  our  attention  to  their  propagation,  and  give 
up  importing  altogether,  excepting  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  new  foreign 
varieties. 

The  stock  on  which  the  French  nurserymen  bud  their  roses  is  enough  to  con- 
demn them  from  the  beginning,  as  they  generally  use  the  wild  rose  of  tne  woods, 
which  is  dug  up  by  the  farmers  about  the  country,  and  sold  to  the  nurserymen 
for  a  mere  trifle.  These  stocks  are  almost  destitute  of  small  fibrous  roots;  yet 
they  seem  to  possess  vigor  enough  to  produce  a  very  good  growth  for  two  or 
three  years  after  being  transplanted ;  but  after  that  they  are  of  very  little  use. 
Taken  as  they  are  from  the  shade  of  the  forest  or  hedge-rows,  and  planted  in  the 
nursery,  where  they  are  exposed  to  the  scorching  sun,  the  bark  becomes  so  dry 
and  hai*d  that  it  refuses  to  expand,  or  allow  the  wood  to  increase  in  size,  or  the 
sap  to  circulate.  When  they  have  been  exposed  to  one  long  sea  voyage,  there  is 
but  little  left  of  £he  original  vigor  they  may  have  once  possessed. 
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The  roses  that  we  get  from  France  on  their  own  roots  are  generally  very  small 
and  weak,  and  they  suffer  much  in  transportation  ;  besides,  there  are  but  few  va- 
rieties that  grow  as  strong  or  bloom  as  well  on  their  own  roots  as  when  budded 
on  good  strong  stocks. 

Some  of  the  English  rose  growers  use  the  Manetti  stock,  (which  is  the  best  kind 
known  ;)  but  they  ask  more  for  their  plants,  which  are  not  generally  as  large  or 
as  well  grown  as  those  we  get  from  France.  Besides,  the  change  from  the  cool, 
moist  climate  of  England  to  our  hot  and  dry  one  often  produces  a  deleterious 
effect. 

The  risk  of  loss  by  sea  voyage  is  one  great  drawback  in  importing  roses ;  for 
it  often  occurs  that  we  sustain  a  loss  of  one-half,  either  by  their  becoming  too  dry 
or  too  damp.  If  you  have  a  package  of  choice  varieties,  the  rats  will  be  pretty 
sure  to  get  at  them  and  make  sad  havoc.  We  must  meet  these  losses  with  as 
good  grace  as  possible,  for  we  can  get  no  insurance  against  rats  or  long  voyages. 

The  relative  cost  of  imported  roses  and  those  grown  here  is  worthy  of  our 
attention. 

First-class,  lai^e,  two-year-old  plants,  budded  on  the  Manetti  stock  that  has 
been  twice  transplanted,  can  be  bought  here  for  two  hundred  dollars  per  one  thou- 
sand. Now  let  us  see  what  it  costs  to  import  the  same  number  from  Angers,  in 
France,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  Rochester  of  Europe. 

1,000  plants  cost $70.00 

2  boxes,  and  packing, 8.00 

Freight  from  Angers  to  Havre,  including  insurance,     -  16.00 

Freight  from  Havre  to  New  York,  per  steamer,  on  2  boxes, 

of  one  ton  each, 40.00 

Custom-house  charge,  - 1.50 

Total, $135.50 

This  is  about  the  average  cost,  one  year  with  another. 

We  have  but  about  six  cents  difference  in  the  cost  of  each,  and  this  in  favor  of 
the  imported  plants.  But  who  will  say  that  the  plants  grown  here,  if  of  equal 
size,  are  not  worth  &r  more  than  the  difference  in  price,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
risk  in  importing  them  ?  Our  experience  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  plants  grown 
here  are  worth  double  those  imported. 

Hiis  is  no  hasty  conclusion,  but  one  we  have  arrived  at  by  dealing  in  both 

kinds  for  the  last  ten  years.     We  have  found  that  the  imported  plants  did  not 

give  satisfaction  to  our  customers,  while  those  that  were  grown  in  this  country 

1 1  have ;  and  the  great  question  with  all  nurserymen  should  be,  how  best  to  please 

I  their  patrons. 

I 

[It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  our  nurserymen  depend  mainly  on  the  foreign  sup- 
ply for  their  stock.  Many  believe  they  can  import  roses  cheaper  than  they  can 
propagate  them,  and  are  governed  chiefly  by  this  consideration ;  but  Mr.  Fuller's 
figures  would  seem  to  show  that  the  saving  is  not  very  great,  after  all.  There 
'  are  comparatively  few  successful  rose  propagators  among  us ;  not  alone  because 
the  rose  is  difficult  to  propagate  from  cuttings,  but  because  they  will  not  take  the 
trouble  necessary  to  insure  success.  We  have  no  doubt  at  all  that,  on  the  whole, 
roses  grown  here  are  more  durable  and.  give  more  satisfaction  than  those  imported, 
•  j  especiaily  those  on  their  own  roots.     Unlike  Mr.  Fuller,  we  beliete  roses  on  their 


own  roots  are  in  most  respects  to  be  preferred  to  those  budded.  A  few  feeble 
growers  may  be  better  budded,  and  this  may  be  what  Mr.  F.  means.  But,  at  all 
events,  let  the  domestic  trade  be  encouraged. — ^Ed.] 


GRAFTING    THE    GRAPE-VINE. 

BT   GEO.   W.   CAMPBELL,    DELAWARE,   OHIO. 

I  WAS  both  amused  and  interested  in  reading  the  article  in  the  January  number 
of  the  Horticulturist  in  which  "  El  Medico  "  records  the  serious  difficulties  at- 
tending his  attempts  at  grafting  the  vine.  And  I  may  add,  that  my  .own  experi- 
ence in  that  line  for  several  years  would  funiish  a  chapter  of  failures  but  little 
short  of  his.  I  think  I  grafted  a  few  vines  every  season  for  a  period  of  about 
five  years,  and  during  the  whole  time  succeeded  in  making  but  one  grow  and  form 
a  good  vine ;  and  this  one  only  by  disregarding  the  usual  directions  given  by  pro- 
fessed experts.  Instead  of  waiting  for  the  formation  of  leaves  and  discontinuance 
of  the  excessive  flow  of  sap,  I  grafted  Uiis  one  early ^  before  the  flow  commenced. 
Since  that  time  I  have  grafted  thousands  of  vines,  with  nearly  as  good  success  as 
attends  any  other  kind  of  grafting.  I  have  practised  saddle  grafting,  whip  graft- 
ing, and  several  fancy  methods,  but  have  found  the  common  cleft  grafting,  care- 
fully performed,  the  most  reliable  and  successful.  For  large,  strong  stocks  I 
hardly  think  tying  necessary,  though  a  covering  of  clay  or  grafting-wax  is  un- 
doubtedly beneficial.  For  smaller  stocks,  I  use  only  paper  covered  with  grafting- 
wax  on  one  side.  I  could  not  recommend  copper  wire  in  any  case.  I  have  also 
grafted  on  various  stocks,  with  very  little  difference  in  result,  using  indiscrimi- 
nately the  wild  frost-grape  of  the  woods,  the  Catawba,  Isabella,  Uona^rd,  and 
some  others.  I  think  if  "El  Medico"  will  carefully  set  his  grafts  early  in  the 
spring,  before  the  great  flow  of  sap  commences,  he  will  be  able,  another  season, 
to  make  a  better  record.  I  do  not  say  grafting  the  vine  can  not  be  successfully 
performed  after  the  leaves  have  formed ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that,  up  to  the  present 
time,  notwithstanding  many  trials,  I  have  never  succeeded  in  doing  it. 

[At  last.  El  Medico,  you  have  an  authority  that  will  let  you  graft  as  early  as 
you  want  to.  We  feel  under  obligations  to  keep  you  posted.  Try  all,  and  gather 
material  for  another  chapter. — Ed.] 


CULTURE    OF    THE    DAHLIA. 

BT    ANDREW   RICHARDSON,  FORDHAM,  N.  T. 

Dear  Editor: — ^I  wish  that  by  a  word  of  mine  I  could  raise  an  army  of  ama- 
teurs that  would  infuse  some  additional  vigor  and  emulation  into  the  cultivation 
of  the  noblest  of  our  autumnal  glories,  the  Dahlia.  I  find  the  principal  objection 
to  a  more  general  cultivation  is,  "  Ok  I  too  much  trouble  and  difficulty  /"  Now  in 
my  floral  vocabulary  there  are  no  such  w^ords,  and  it  is  with  the  view  of  dissipat- 
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ing  this  erroneous  impression,  as  well  as  to  induce  others  to  take  hold  of  the  de- 
lightful pastime,  that  I  offer  you  my  system  of  culture,  which  is  acknowledged  to 

^    be  successful ;  and  instead  of*  trouble  and  difficulty,"  I  guarantee  to  all  who  will 

,     follow  it  not  only  equal  success,  but  the  purest  and  most  positive  pleasure. 

1  j  That  a  certain  amount  of  labor  and  attention  must  be  bestowed  is  undeniable, 

I     but  little  more  than  is  necessary  to  uiost  of  our  tloral  pets  when  properly  cul- 

']  tivated. 

j       Amateurs,  who  have  space  only  to  grow  six,  twelve,  or  twenty-four  plants,  may, 
by  devoting  an  hour  morning  and  evening  to  their  requirements,  do  all  for  them 
,  that  is  necessary  to  insure  a  good  bloom.     Others,  with  more  time  at  their  dis- 
posal, and  who  enter  con  aniore  into  all  the  minutiaj  of  the  thing,  must  necessarily 
reap  a  corresponding  advantage — a  larger  amount  of  gratification. 

'  As  we  may  in  vain  look  for  a  good  or  true  bloom  from  a  weak,  sickly  plant, 
our  main  object,  during  the  three  months  after  planting,  must  be  to  produce 
strong,  healthy,  robust  plants,  to  insure  which,  our  tirst  attention  must  be  turned 
to  the  preparation  of  the  ground. 

Select  un  airy  situation,  away  frbm  large  trees,  and  as  much  as  possible  a  dead 
I  level;  trench  it  a  couple  of  spades  deep — more,  if  you  take  pleasure  in  it,  as  I  do, 
my  Dahlia  ground  being  three  spades  deep ;  keep  all  the  good  soil  on  the  top,  the 
subsoil  being  merely  opened  up  and  allowed  to  remain  in  its  place,  forming  a 
lai^e  receptacle  or  reservoir  for  the  rains  and  waterings  the  plants  may  receive. 
Such  preparation  will  save  matii/  waterings  which  otherwise  would  be  necessary, 
and  where,  perhaps,  water  might  be  scarce.  As  an  instance  of  its  great  advan- 
tage, last  season  we  had  a  two  months'  spell  of  dry  weather — not  a  shower  to 
wet  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  notwithstanding,  my  plants  grew  vigorously  with- 
out once  being  watered,  and  without  showing  the  least  indication  of  suffering  dur- 
ing the  entire  drought,  all  they  had  being  an  occasional  syringing  overhead  to 
che<;k  the  red  spider  and  thrip,  which  warm  and  dry  weather  is  certain  to  pro- 
duce, and  which  must  be  checked  to  insure  healthy  plants.  >Besides,  when  we  con- 
sider the  lact  that  water  constitutes  upwards  of  70  per  cent,  of  the  substance  of 
the  plant  when  in  a  healthy  growing  state,  we  at  once  perceive  not  only  the  advan- 
tage, but  the  necessity  for  deep  trenching.  This  said  trenching,  which  is  the 
heaviest  portion  of  the  whole  process,  should  be  done  in  the  fall  ot"  the  year,  leav- 
ing it  as  rough  and  open  as  possible  to  the  action  of  the  frost.  If  not  done  then, 
begin  operations  the  moment  the  ground  is  workable  in  spring,  leaving  it  in  said 
rough,  open  condition  till  it  is  wanted  in  May. 

In  the  meantime,  prepare  a  sufficient  quantity  of  manure,  as  much  as  will  cover 
the  entire  surface  three  or  four  inches  deep ;  the  older  you  can  get  it  the  better. 
CVittj-nianure  is  preterable  to  horse,  it  being  of  a  cooler  nature ;  but  as  it  can  not 
always  be  had  pure  when  wanted,  we  must  take  what  we  can  get,  mixed  with 
horse ;  or  horse  alone,  if  sufficiently  decomposed,  will  do  well  enough  in  the  absence 
of  better,  us  a  foundation  to  work  upon.  My  muck-pit,  before  the  season  is  over, 
is  pretiy  well  filled  with  all  the  oiial  and  refuse  of  the  house  and  garden  I  can 
scrape  together ;  nothing  is  lost  or  thrown  away,  but  all  returned  again  to  the 
ground  whence  it  came.  In  the  fall,  I  get  a  lew  loads  ofcowj-miuiure  ifl  Qtxn^horse 
when  I  can  not,  and  in  November  make  up  a  heap  alternately  of  a  layer  from  the 
muck-pit  and  a  layer  of  manure,  allowing  it  to  remain  so  all  winter,  in  early 
spring  it  is  chopped  down  and  turned  over,  thoroughly  intermixing  it,  and  again 
formed  into  a  heap.  In  six  weeks  the  same  process  is  repeated,  when,  by  the  time 
it  is  wanted  for  the  Dahlias — about  the  middle  of  May — it  is  in  prime  condition ; 

I     much  of  it  corn,  dahlia,  and  hollyhock  stalks,  being  but  half  decomposed,  not  only 
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tends  to  keep  the  soil  free,  but  we  cau  give  the  Dahlia  nothing  that  its  roots  will 
more  lovinglj  cling  to  and  feed  upon. 

We  will  now  leave  nature  to  perform  her  portion  of  duty  to  the  ground  and 
manure  heap,  while  we  are  looking  after  the  roots.  During  the  last  week  in 
April,  when  there  is  no  longer  any  likelihood  of  frost,  1  dig  a  shallow  trench  in 
any  bit  of  ground  not  immediately  wanted,  and  place  the  roots  in  it  closely  to- 
gether, working  the  soil  carefully  in  among  the  tubers  until  the  crowns  are  cov- 
ered about  half  an  inch.  In  about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  the  shoots  begin  to 
appear,  and  when  three  or  four  inches  long,  I  lift  the  roots,  and  carefully  separate 
the  shoots,  leaving  a  small  portion  of  the  tuber  to  each  when  it  is  possible. 
They  are  then  put  into  small-sized  pots,  no  larger  than  will  freely  admit  the  por- 
tion of  bulb  attached,  using  a  mixture  of  leaf  mold  and  road  sand,  half  and  half, 
passed  through  a  sieve.  JStick  a  tally  with  the  name  into  each  pot ;  give  a  thor- 
ough watering  (use  rain  water)  with  a  fine  rose,  and  when  the  foliage  is  dry,  place 
them  in  a  cold  frame ;  shade  from  the  sun,  and  keep  air  from  them  two  or  three 
days ;  then  give  them  air  daily,  by  raising  the  upper  end  of  tlie  sash  a  couple  of 
inches,  closing  it  again  at  sundown.  Keep  a  good  look  out  for  thrips,  which  will 
find  their  way  in  and  do  damage,  if  not  destroyed.  Should  the  weather  be  warm 
and  dry,  and  evaporation  consequently  considerable,  give  the  foliage  a  gentle 
sprinkling.  Examine  daily  the  soil  in  the  pots,  and  water  those  only  that  require 
it,  guarding  against  too  much,  which  would  certainly  damp  them  of!'  at  this  stage 
of  their  existence.  Morning  is  the  best  time  for  this  application  of  the  watering- 
pot,  fortifying  them  against  the  heat  of  the  day,  and,  with  a  current  of  air  playing 
gently  among  them,  they  are  in  fine  condition  for  closing  up  again  at  night,  in 
dull,  dark  weather,  give  plenty  of  air,  and,  should  a  moderate  shower  come  up, 
let  them  have  the  benefit  of  it.  In  ten  or  twelve  days  they  should  be  pretty  well 
rooted,  and  ready  for  change  of  quarters.  Examine  each  pot,  by  placing  one 
hand  over  the  soil,  allowing  the  stem  of  the  plant  to  go  between  your  fingers ; 
turn  the  pot  upside  down,  give  it  a  tap  on  the  side  of  the  frame,  when  the  ball 
will  rest  on  your  hand  exposed  to  view ;  if  the  roots  are  through  the  soil,  "  all's 
right ;"  no  more  nursing  is  required ;  return  it  to  its  pot,  and  place  it  where  it 
can  only  get  the  morning  sun  for  a  few  days,  watering  it  well  \  after  which  it  may 
be  exposed  to  sun  and  weather  as  they  may  come.     It  is  ready  for plaatiiig  out. 

Such  is  my  amateur  method  of  making  young  plants ;  and  I  seldom  lose  one,  par- 
ticularly since  1  have  used  "  frigi  domo  "  as  a  shading  material.  It  is  a  thin,  soft 
substance,  like  flannel,  composed  of  hair  and  wool,  an  excellent  non-conductor, 
preserving  a  cooler  and  more  equal  temperature  than  I  have  before  obtained  with 
mats  or  muslin,  and  admitting  a  soft,  agreeable  light. 

While  the  plants  are  rooting  and  hardening  off,  let  us  return  to  the  Dahlia 
ground,'  which  we  left  in  a  rough  condition.  Level  it  down,  and  point  in  the 
quantity  of  manure  already  mentioned,  mixing  it  well  with  the  soil.  Let  me  {^in 
impress  the  advantage  of  working  the  groujid  to  a  perfect  level,  that  the  rains 
and  waterings  may  run  into  and  not  off  it,  and  that  the  roots  all  around  may  en- 
joy equal  advantage. 

Divide  into  beds  four  feet  wide,  allowing  a  pathway  of  sixteen  or  eighteen 
inches ;  then  along  the  middle  of  the  bed  drive  firmly  into  the  ground  centre- 
stakes  five  feet  apart,  close  to  each  of  which  plant  a  Dahlia,  any  time  from  the  20th 
— ^not  sooner — of  May  to  the  middle  of  June.  A  point  of  great  importance  is, 
from  now  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  to  be  strictly  attended  to.  After  the  com- 
pletion of  the  beds,  never  allow  a  foot  to  be  placed  upon  them  ;  let  the  driving  of 
the  stakes  and  planting  be  done  from  the  pathway,  making  a  long  arm  ;  nothing 


being  more  detrimental  to  success  than  an  undue  pressure  on  the  roots.  To  facil- 
itate operations,  place  a  hrick  in  the  centre  of  the  bed  between  each  Dahlia  as  a 
stepping-stone,  nothmg  more  being  necessary  for  free  and  easy  movement  among 
the  plants,  which  will  soon  grow  to  within  easy  reach. 

For  the  benefit  of  beginners  who  desire  to  purchase  young  plants,  I  give  you  a 
list  of  a  few  of  the  older  varieties — ^but  nothing  the  worse  for  that — which  1  can 
with  confidence  recommend,  having  proved  them,  as  well  as  many  other  names 
which  are  at  your  service,  to  be  well  adapted  to  this  climate,  and  may  be  had 
from  any  importing  nurseryman  at  a  moderate  charge. 

Triomphe  de  Roubaix,  buff,  white  tip  ;  large  and  fine.  Dr.  Bois  Duval,  scarlet ; 
a  splendid  flower.  Sir  H.  Havelock,  brilliant  scarlet ;  best  of  its  color.  Lady 
Popham,  white,  lavender  edge ;  most  exquisite.  Baron  Alderson,  scarlet,  white 
tip;  large  and  splendid.  Grand  Duke,  deep  lilac;  very  fine.  Mrs.  Edwards, 
lilac ;  very  symmetrical  and  constant.  Prince  Albert,  white,  purple  edge ;  constant 
and  good.  Lollipop,  salmon  buff;  splendid  form.  King  of  Yellows,  clear  yel- 
low, and  very  constant  Miss  B.  Coutts,  fawn ;  fine  form  and  substance.  £)r. 
Gully,  yellow,  ^imson  tip ;  fine.  Imperatrice  Eugenie,  pearly  white,  crimson 
tip ;  extra  extra.  Lady  Paxton,  red,  drab  tip ;  extra  form  and  substance. 
Cherub,  brilliant  orange;  a  gem.  Empress,  blush  white;  delicate  and  fine. 
The  Nigser,  very  dark ;  constant.  Preeminent,  dark  plum ;  rich  and  very  fine. 
Anne  iKleyn,  white ;  a  noble  flower.  Duchess  of  Wellington,  creamy  white ;  ex- 
tra double.  Lord  Bath,  dark  maroon ;  fine  form.  Ruby  Queen,  bright  ruby ; 
fine  form.  Miss  Caroline,  white,  laced  with  purple ;  good  and  constant.  Prin- 
cess Wagram,  orange ;  very  desirable.     Colonel  Wyndham,  dark  red ;  first-rate. 

To  those  who  wish  to  add  to  their  collection  newer  varieties,  I  can  equally 
recommend  the  following : 

Madame  Alboni,  lilac,  tipped  ^with  white ;  extra  fine.  Chairman,  pale  orange 
buff;  first  class  flower.  LUac  Queen ;  finest  of  its  dass.  Marchioness  of  Ayles- 
bury, white,  purple  edge ;  very  fine.  Sir  C.  Campbell,  dark  maroon ;  large  and 
very  fine.  Daughter  of  the  Morning,  mauve ;  a  perfect  gem.  Pandora,  claret, 
bronze  tip ;  large,  constant,  and  fine.  Mrs.  Bailhache,  pure  peach ;  extra  form 
and  substance.  Dandy,  white,  striped  with  rose ;  original  and  fine.  Kean,  crim- 
son, tipped  with  white ;  extra  fine.  Hon.  Mrs.  TVotter,  white,  with  picotee  edge ; 
extra  fme.  Lady  Mildmay,  pure  lilac ;  very  good.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  golden 
yellow,  first  class. 

[The  above  article,  from  one  of^  the  most  accomplished  and  successful  amateurs 
in  the  country,  we  welcome  with  peculiar  gratification.  The  question  has  often 
been  asked,  '^  How  does  Mr.  Richardson  grow  such  Dahlias  ?  "  and  as  this  article 
is  to  be  continued,  our  readers  will  be  put  in  possession  of  all  the  details. — Ed.] 
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NATIVITY  OF  THE   DELAWARE  GRAPE. 

BT    G.   H.    B.,   KAZARBTH,    PA. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^It  is  really  amusing  to  see  the  various  and  conflicting  notions 
aboutitbe  Delaware  grape ;  but,  depend  upon  it,  it  is  nothing  else  but  a  North 
American  native  grape.     Any  one  who  is  accustomed  to  see  large  collections  of 
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the  foreign  grape  {yini/era)  growing  in  the  open  air,  (under  glass  they  do  not 
develop  their  characteristics,)  will  see  at  once  that  the  home  of  the  Delaware  is 
in  the  Occident, 

The  grape-vine  has  been  my  hobby  from  my  earliest  childhood ;  and  I  have 
therefore  always  paid  particular  attention  to  it,  not  only  in  my  native  country, 
(Germany,)  but  also  in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  as  also  during  my 
little  stay  (forty-two  years)  in  Pennsylvania.  Here  I  have  cultivated,  during 
the  last  thirty  years,  on  a  piece  of  ground  one  acre  and  a  quarter  in  extent,  and 
trenched  throughout  three  feet  deep,  several  hundred  icinds,  with  the  hope  to  find 
one  variety  at  least  that  would  suit  our  climate,  but  without  success.  I  have  one 
variety,  which  I  imported  with  fitleen  others  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
which  does  tolerably  well,  only  it  is  too  late  for  the  climate  of  Pennsylvania. 
Now  among  all  these,  and  also  those  which  I  have  seen  abroad,  there  was  not  one 
that  looked  liice  the  Delaware,  or  any  other  American  grape;  and  if  that  vine 
in  Frenchtown  was  imported,  it  does  not  prove,  therefore,  that  it  was  a  foreign 
variety.  I  have  myself  received  by  importation  from  the  Baumanns,  at  BoU- 
viller,  France,  and  lironner,  Germany,  American  grape-vines  (Isabella  and  Major 
Long's)  with  foreign  names. 

But  I  believe  that  the  Delaware  grape  may  yet  be  found  growing  in  its  wild 
state  somewhere  on  the  Ohio,  as  Doctor  Schoepf,  (the  botanist,)  who  travelled 
in  the  United  States  during  the  years  of  1783-^,  found  a  grape  on  the  sandy 
shore  of  the  Ohio  River,  near  Pittsburgh,  the  description  of  which  corresponds 
exactly  with  that  of  the  Delaware  grape. 

The  Catawba,  which  then  was  called  the  Cherokee  grape,  was  cultivated,  with 
many  others,  at  Bartram's  Garden,  and  the  York  Madeira  he  found  wild  near 
Baltimore. 

One  of  your  correspondents  believes  that  the  Delaware  is  a  seedling  of  the 
Traminer,  (of  which  I  have  cultivated  four  varieties,  the  Ked,  the  Black,  the  White, 
and  the  Spice  Traminer ;)  but  that  is  not  the  case,  as  no  seedling  of  the  Vitis  vini- 
fera  will  do  better  in  our  climate  than  the  parent  of  it  has  done  in  the  open  air,  as 
I  know  from  many  years'  repeated  experience. 

Another  judges  the  Delaware  wine  ^^  equal  to  Johannisberg.'*  I  am  glad  to 
hear  it ;  he  must  be  one  of  the  favored  ones  if  he  has  tasted  true  Johannisberger, 
as  that  article  travels  to  the  cellara  of  kings  and  princes  exclusively.  But  to  have 
an  idea  of  the  preciousness  of  that  wine,  we  have  only  to  take  into  consideration  the 
price  which  is  paid  for  it :  for*  instance,  the  king;  of  Prussia  obtained  a  stueckfass, 
(a  cask  which  bolds  about  250  gallons,)  for  which  12,500  florins  were  demanded, 
(t>velve  thousand  five  hundred  florins.)  The  Riesling,  of  which  that  wine  is  made, 
is  cultivated  elsewhere  in  Germany,  but  no  Johannisberger  is  produced.  It  is 
the  favorable  locality  to  the  Rhine,  with  its  warm  and -sheltered  exposition,  and 
the  great  care  to  press  no/ie  but  perfectly  ripe  and  sound  berries,  which  give  that 
excellence  to  its  wine. 

One  thing  more,  and  I  have  done.  I  do  not  give  this  as  something  new,  for 
there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun  ;  even  the  ringing  of  fruit-trees  and  grape- 
vines was  already  practised  by  the  ancient  Romans,  and  later  by  the  French  and 
Germans,  as  also  the  renewal  system,  which  was  accurately  described  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  fifty  years  ago  and  longer. 

[The  above  we  esteem  a  valuable  and  interesting  contribution  to  the  "  grape 
question."  The  opinion  of  a  man  who  has  made  the  grape  a  hobby  from  his 
earliest  childhood,  and  who  has  travelled  through  the  principal  grape  countries  of 
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the  world,  is  entitled  to  more  than  a  passing  notice.  The  remarks  in  reference 
to  the  Catawba  are  of  peculiar  interest ;  we  have  other  testimony  tending  the 
same  way,  which  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers  in  good  time.  We  are  obliged 
to  you  for  the  German  catalogue ;  we  find  in  it  the  Catawba,  Isabella,  York 
Madeira,  and  other  familiar  names. — Eo.] 
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THE  ORCHARD  HOUSE. 

BY    DANIEL   W.  COIT,  NORWICH,  CONN. 

[Thb  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Report  of  Mr.  Coit  to  the  American 
Pomological  Society,  and  will  be  of  interest  to  our  readers.  We  paid  Mr.  Coit 
a  visit  last  summer,  and  are  enabled  to  state  that  his  success  is  most  decided. 
Nothing  could  be  finer  than  the  condition  of  his  trees,  except  it  be  the  quality  of 
the  fruit,  which  was  large,  handsome,  well  ripened,  and  of  the  highest  flavor. 
Many  specimens  measured  nine  and  ten  inches  in  circumfei^ence.  We  expect  to 
hear  again  from  Mr.  Coit  on  this  subject — Ed.] 

"  Thomas  Rivers,  a  nurseryman  of  extensive  practice  and  experience,  residing 
at  Sawbridgeworth,  England,  (well  known  to  our  nurserymen,)  first  introduced  to 
the  public  this  new  method  of  growing  fruits,  (I  say  that  he  was  the  first  to  intro- 

I  duce  it  as  a  system,  with  instructions  to  carry  it  out  extensively.)  He  published 
in  1852  an  unpretending  work  of  a  few  sheets,  which  he  called  *  The  Orchard 
House,  or  t/te  Cultivation  of  Fruit-trees  in  Pots  J*  This  work  fell  into  my  hands 
some  three  or  four  years  later ;  it  was  clear,  practical,  commending  itself  to  my 
judgment,  and  I  was  led  to  put  it  in  practice  by  having  potted  some  twenty  or 
more  trees ;  but  having  then  no  special  arrangement  for  their  proper  treatment, 
they  were  n^lected,  became  diseased,  and  were  finally  abandoned.  A  year  later, 
however,  I  took  the  matter  in  hand  more  thoroughly,  and  ordered  a  hundred  four- 
teen-inch  pots  made  expressly  for  the  purpose,  the  bottom  being  pierced  with 
large  holes  for  the  emission  of  roots  ;  into  these  pots  the  trees  were  placed,  con- 
sisting principally  of  peaches,  with  but  few  nectarines,  plums,  and  apricots. 
I '  The  results  of  the  first  year  or  two  (having  had  disadvantages  to  contend  with) 

I  I  pass  over,  remarking  only  that  for  the  two  years  preceding  the  present,  the  trees 
were  well  conducted  for  their  health,  form,  and  future  usefulness,  and  gave,  a  part 

I  of  them,  a  tolerable  return  of  fruit. 

I       "  Having  had  occasion  the  past  year  to  erect  a  forcing  house  specially  for  Mus- 
cat grapes,  I  concluded  to  extend  the  plan  so  as  to  embrace  under  the  same  roof 
1     a  division  for  a  peach  house  also.     The  plan  adopted  was  substantially  one  of  the 

'  largest  class  of  span-roofed  houses  recommended  by  Rivers  in  the  last  edition  of 
his  *  Orchard  HouseJ*    The  dimensions  of  my  house  are  seventy-eight  feet  in 

I  length  by  twenty-five  feet  in  width,  standing  north  and  south.     I  have  only  ooca- 

!  sion  to  speak  here  of  the  section  appropriated  to  the  stone  fruits,  which  is  thirty- 

t  five  feet  in  length  by  twenty-five  feet  in  width,  a  glass  partition  dividing  it  from 

the  grapery.     The  entire  house  is  heated  by  Hitchings'  apparatus,  the  peach 

division  with  two  rows  of  four-inch  pipe,  and  the  grapery  with  four  rows  of  the 

^ ,  same ;  one  boiler  furnishing  heat  for  the  whole  house,  though  by  means  of  valves 

I     each  division  may  be  worked  independently  of  the  other. 

"  I  now  proceed,  as  was  proposed,  to  show  the  result  of  the  fruits  grown  in  this 
hoose.   It  has  been  stated  that  the  trees  were  in  fourteen-inch  pots,  and  three  years 
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set  out  They  were,  besides,  judiciously  cut  back,  to  give  a  compact,  well-formed 
head.  Rivers^  instructions  in  this  important  particular  having  been  followed  from 
year  to  year,  every  tree  had  an  abundance  of  fruit  buds.  The  fire  was  lighted  the 
middle  of  February,  and  the  trees  were  brought  from  their  winter  quarters  and 
placed  in  position — ^about  sixty  in  number.  Of  these,  forty-five  were  the  large 
trees  spoken  of,  and  these  would  have  been  sufficient — just  about  the  proper  quan- 
tity to  remain  permanently ;  but  having  some  smaller  trees,  but  one  year  set  out 
in  boxes,  these,  to  the  extent  of  fifteen,  were  placed  between  the  pots  for  a  time. 
When  the  house  became  rather  crowded  with  foliage,  they  were  removed  to  give 
a  more  free  circulation  of  air.  The  trees  blossomed  uniformly  and  profusely  in 
April,  and  soon  aftier  set  their  fruit  in  much  greater  quantity  than  was  necessary. 
The  thinning  process  was  commenced  early,  but  was  not  concluded  until  the  stoning 
was  supposed  to  be  over,  and  all  fears  from  dropping  were  at  an  end.  This  re- 
mark as  to  the  setting  of  the  fruit  applies  more  particularly  to  the  peaches  and 
nectarines.  The  plums  did  not  set  quite  so  well,  but  yet  ripened  a  fine  crop, 
which  remained  for  weeks  ripe  on  the  trees,  and  were  most  delicious  in  flavor. 
The  apricots  (three  trees  only  in  number)  blossomed  and  set  their  fruit  well^  but 
nearly  the  whole  dropped ;  they  require  even  more  air  than  the  other  trees. 

"  The  peach-trees  have  maintained  perfect  health,  the  foliage  fresh  and  vigorous, 
and  they  have  ripened  a  large  crop  of  fruit,  averaging  on  the  older  trees  about 
fifty,  and  on  the  smaller  about  a  dozen  specimens;  the  nectarines  ripened  from 
eighty  to  a  hundred.  They  have  been  in  eating  about  six  weeks,  and  in  the  great- 
est abundance ;  for  fifteen  or  twenty  days,  a  peck  to  a  half  bushel  might  have 
been  picked  any  day.  With  a  somewhat  different  arrangement  in  bringing  the 
trees  at  intervals  into  the  forcing  house,  the  season  might  be  prolonged  to  three 
months,  or  a  month  longer  than  the  present  season. 

**  As  to  the  size  and  flavor  of  the  fruit,  it  has  surpassed  my  best  expectations. 
The  Grosse  Mignonne,  Barrington,  Geoi^e  FV.,  and  Early  Crawford  have  given 
rather  the  largest  specimens,  many  having  reached  nine  to  nine  and  a  half  inches 
in  circumference,  and  the  size  very  uniform  on  the  same  tree.  A  portion  of  the 
peaches  were  rempved  to  the  open  grounds  about  the  middle  of  June,  to  see  if 
they  would  be  improved  in  quality,  but  tiie  flavor  generally  of  those  ripened  en- 
tirely within  the  house  left  little  to  be  desired.  It  should  be  remarked,  however, 
that  the  house  (with  large  ventilation)  was  left,  after  May,  open  night  and  day. 

"  In  Mr.  Rivers'  work  referred  to,  there  is  no  suggestion  made  of  any  use  of 
the  *  orchard  house,'  beyond  that  of  getting  a  single  crop  of  stone  fruit  from  it  in 
the  course  of  the  season ;  and  to  those  who  would  confine  themselves  to  a  cold 
house,  this  is  all  that  could  be  accomplished.  Now  I  propose  a  modification  of 
the  plan,  by  which  all  the  advantages  of  the  *•  orchard  house '  for  stone  fruits  shall 
be  preserved,  while  a  full  crop  of  grapes  may  be  obtained  from  the  same  house 
the  same  year.  For  this,  however,  the  aid  of  forcing  power  will  be  necessary. 
I  should  proceed  in  the  beginning  just  as  it  has  been  stated  I  have  done  the  pres- 
ent season,  by  starting  the  potted  trees  in  February  by  fire  heat;  early  in 
June  I  should  remove  all  into  the  open  air,  and  convert  the  nouse  forthwith  into  a 
retarding  house  for  grapes,  filling  it  with  potted  vines  which  had  been  prepared 
for  the  purpose.  This  growing  of  grapes  in  pots  is  another  experiment  which  has 
hardly  been  entered  upon  as  yet,  but  is  destined  to  very  useful  results  not  to  be 
accomplished  by  vines  in  borders.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  more  grapes 
can  be  grown  under  a  given  amount  of  glass,  from  vines  in  pots  two  years  old, 
than  from  vines  in  the  border  of  twice  that  age,  or  in  their  best  bearing  condition. 
In  the  hou«e  already  described,  thirty-five  feet  by  twenty-five,  but  twenty-four 
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vines  in  the  border  would  find  proper  room,  and  these,  when  fully  grown,  would 
not  (taking  one  year  with  another)  give  over  twenty  pounds  of  grapes  to  the  vine, 
1  or  five  hundred  pounds  for  the  entire  house ;  while  in  pots,  three  times  the  num- 
I  ber  of  vines  would  be  equally  well  accommodated,  giving,  on  an  average,  ten  pounds 
each,  or  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  This  is  quite  within  Mr.  Bright's  esti- 
mate, who  says,  in  his  recent  work  on  the  grape,  that  he  can  now  double  the 
quantity  of  grapes  in  pots  that  can  be  grown  in  the  same  space  in  borders ;  and 
I  have  myself,  at  this  moment.  Black  Hamburgh  vines  in  fourteen-inch  pots,  with 
twelve  to  fourteen  pounds  of  fi'uit  on  them,  averaging  a  pound  and  a  half  to  the 
bunch,  ripe  on  the  vines  for  two  months  past.  But  to  go  back :  I  have  supposed 
my  house  filled  with  vines  and  pots  in  June ;  in  the  autumn,  as  required,  the  fire 
would  be  lighted  until  the  grapes  were  ripe,  say  in  November.  Now  is  perceived 
the  advantage  of  this  mode  of  culture.  The  pots  being  under  perfect  control, 
may  be  removed  to  any  dry,  airy  room,  where,  if  there  is  the  means  of  r^ulat- 
ing  properly  the  temperature,  the  fruit  may  remain  in  good  condition  on  the  vines 
through  the  winter ;  for  myself,  in  this  particular  I  am  well  prepared,  having  ex- 
tensive front  rooms  specially  constructed  for  the  complete  control  of  the  temper- 
ature so  far  as  the  prolonged  preservation  of  the  fruit  is  required. 

'^  One  of  the  most  important  considerations  in  connection  with  the  growing  of 
stone  fruits  in  pots  under  glass,  is  the  entire  protection  afforded  them  from  the 
attack  of  insects,  and  from  diseases  which  render  their  cultivation  in  the  open 
air  precarious,  if  not  impracticable.  No  atmospheric  changes  affect  them,  neither 
are  they  subject  to  yellows,  or  the  curl  of  the  leaf;  and  the  constant  course  of 
syringing,  which  forms  an  indispensable  part  of  their  treatmeift,  protects  against 
the  attacks  of  curculios,  as  well  as  of  aphis,  fretters,  thrips,  and  worst  of  all,  red 
spider." 


THE    VERBENA. 

BY   A.   VEITCH,   NEW   HAVEN,  CONN. 


, '       In  the  Horticulturist  for  January  of  the  current  year  there  is  an  article  on  the 
I     Verbena,  by  J.  Pentland,  Baltimore,  which  is  worthy  of  attention  by  the  lovers  of 
I     that  flower,  as  it  contains  some  hints,  on  their  cultivation  especially,  which,  if 
;   generally  practised,  there  would  be  less 'occasion  for  complaint  of  the  want  of  suc- 
cess in  growing  them.     Thus  far  we  are  disposed  t^)  be  complimentary ;  but  in 
j    regard  to  the  charges  brought  against  European  growers,  and  English  in  particu- 
j    lar,  we  humbly  think  it  wholly  unprovoked,  and  therefore  might  have  been  spared. 
■    It  seems  to  us  to  have  originated  in  petulance,  or  disappointment  at  not  being  so 
successful  in  that  line  as  to  set  his  own,  beyond  all  question,  at  the  top  of  the 
list. 
;  ,        If  it  could  serve  a  good  purpose,  it  would  not  be  amiss,  perhaps,  to  have  a  little 
I     badinage  with  regard  to  the  very  "aristocratic"  names  European  florists  some- 
i     times  give  their  seedlings,  as  well  as  some  of  the  same  class  on  this  side ;  but  as 
'     all  are  agreed  that  seedlings  must  have  some  kind  of  names,  it  becomes  a  question 
of  the  most  trivial  importance  as  to  whether  they  are  designated  by  the  title  of 
lady,  lord,  or  duke,  or  by  belle,  Mre.  or  Mr.  this,  that,  or  the  other  thing.     And 
we  aver  that  European  growers  adopt  such  names,  in  preference  to  others,  from 
I  I    the  fact  of  their  being  at  hand,  current  in  their  countries,  and  as  befitting  as-  any 
others  which  could  be  substituted.     *^  Lady  Palmerston  "  does  as  well  for  such  a 
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purpose,  and  sounds  as  euphonious,  as  ^^  Mrs.  Cyrus  W.  Field.''  And  perhaps 
both  are  better  than  **  Leviathan,"  reminding  us,  as  that  name  always  does,'  of 
that  nondescript  creature  which  a  grand  old  writer  says  ^  could  not  be  drawn  out 
with  a  hook,"  nor  "his  skin  filied  with  barbed  irons,  or  his  head  with  fish-spears." 
Great  Britain  has  as  little  brag  about  her  as  the  Great  Republic.  And,  moreover, 
the  English  growers  do  not  intend  to  give  offence  to  their  American  friends  by 
sending  among  them  plants  with  such  names.  Not  by  any  means.  And  we  can 
tell  Mr.  Pentland  that  it  is  from  conventional  associations  rather  than  believing 
that  there  is  much  in  a  name,  that  such  practices  obtain  among  them.  So  soon  as 
he  can  raise  a  batch  of  seedlings  superior  to  any  thing  yet  out,  he  may  be  sure 
they  will  give  him  an  order  for  his  stock,  utterly  regardless  of  the  names  by 
which  they  may  be  desighated,  or  what  they  may  cost. 

"  Are  we  deoendent  upon  the  Europeans  for  all  of  our  best  Verbenas  ?  I  answer 
emphatically,  No ! "  In  the  name  of  common  sense,  what  need  is  there  for  your 
being  so]  You  perhaps  need  not  be  told  that  America  is  unspeakably  better 
adapted  to  the  Verbena  than  England, ^-delighting  as  they  do  in  a  warmer  climate 
than  that  country  affords;  and  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  obtain  seed  there  than 
here.  Does  not  the  fact  that  you  are  indebted  to  European  growers  for  so  many 
of  your  best  varieties  imply  that  there  is  "  something  rotten  in  the  state  of  Den- 
mark," something  wrong  in  the  way  in  which  matters  are  managed  herel  In 
England,  they  have  an  approved  standard  for  almost  all  florist's  flowers ;  and 
seedlings  generally,  if  considered  meritorious,  are  submitted  to  the  censorship  of 
a  competent  person,  or  to  a  class  of  persons  every  way  qualified  to  decide  upon 
the  merits  or  dements  of  such.  When  their  qualities  are  tested  by  reference  to 
such  a  standard,  by  the  most  approved  judges  in  the  country,  their  owners  are 
put  in  possession  of  such  judgment,  which,  if  satisfactory,  is  generally  appended 
to  their  names  in  advertising  them  for  sale ;  while  those  which  do  not  come  out 
of  such  an  ordeal  with  credit,  and  there  are  many  such,  are  consigned  to  their 
"  proper  place."  It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  this  acts  as  a  check  on  the  vender, 
and  a  safeguard  to  the  purchaser.  Hence  the  value  of  a  "  European  opinion.  " 
Would  it  not  be  well  to  have  such  a  practice  in  good  working  order  in  this  coun- 
try 1  Very  likely  it  would  be  the  means  of  abridging  many  a  florist's  catalogue, 
"  a  consummation  most  devoutly  to  be  wished,"  and  sometimes  prevent  purchas- 
ers from  being  taken  in.  At  present  the  most  of  growers  seem  to  rely  too  much 
upon  their  own  judgment,  (in  many  cases  as  good  as  can  be  obtained,)  and  des- 
cant  upon  the  merits  of  their  own  *'  bantllbgs."  ' 

**  I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word." 

And  just  because  having  originated  with  themselves,  they  must  be  good,  and  can 
not  be  any  thing  else. 

With  regard  to  the  criteria  by  which  to  judge  the  Verbena,  Mr.  Pentland's  are 
good  as  fiir  as  they  go,  "  A  constant  bloomer,  a  good  grower,  and  one  that  will 
throw  its  blooms  above  the  foliage  of  the  plant,  and  that  will  not  fade  when  the 
sun  shines  upon  it  for  the  first  time."  The  last  point  most  assuredly  ought  to 
have  greater  weight  with  him  in  judging  some  of  the  imported  varieties,  of  which 
he  says,  "  The  first  sun  scorches  the  flowers,  and  they  give  no  satisfaction  during 
the  whole  summer;  but  toward  autumn,  if  perchance  they  live,  there  may  be  a 
few  good  blooms,  and  before  we  get  another  look  at  them  the  frost  has  destroyed 
them."  Why  not  as  well  have  said  that  such  are  not  suited  to  our  climate  1  For 
in  this  category  there  are  likely  to  be  many  which,  in  the  countries  where  they 
originated,  with  less  of  intense  sunshine  than  we  have  here,  may  be  as  good  as 
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those  which  give  satisfiictipn,  and,  in  brilliancy  and  beauty  of  color,  far  superior. 
Such,  it  would  seem,  are  those  referred  to  by  him,  which,  "  in  the  spring,  grow- 
ing in  a  pot,  are  really  splendid."  There  are  many  flowers  truly  beautiful  in  Eu- 
rope, wluch,  when  brought  here,  are  not  worth  growing ;  but  how  can  the  prob- 
lem be  solved  as  to  whether  such  will  succeed  here  or  not  without  a  trial  1 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  subjoin  "  Glenny's  Properties  of  the  Verbena ;" 
and  although  not  perfect  in  every  respect  perhaps,  are  nevertheless  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  those  interested  in  the  improvement  of  those  flowers : 

1.  The  flower  should  be  round,  with  scarcely  any  indentation,  and  no  notch  or 
serrature. 
'    2.  The  petals  should  be  thick,  and  flat,  and  bright.  . 

3.  The  plant  should  be  compact ;  the  joints  short  an^  strong,  and  distinctly  of 

I   a  shrubby  habit,  or  a  close  ground-creeper,  or  a  climber ;  those  which  partake  of ' 

'  all  are  bad. 

I  4.  The  trusses  of  bloom  should  be  compact,  and  stand  out  from  the  foliage — 
the  flowers  touching  each  other,  but  not  crowding. 

I       5.  The  foliage  should  be  short,  broad,  bright,  and  enough  of  it  to  hide  the 

'  stalks. 

I  Taking  this  as  a  standard  by  which  to  judge  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  it  will 
at  once  be  seen  that  a  whole  host  of  them  would  be  consigned  to  oblivion,  and 

I   some  possessed  of  one  or  more  properties  would  be  found  deficient  in  others ; 

I  while  no  one  in  existence  would  be  found  perfect  in  every  respect.     Where  is  the 

'  perfect  Verbena,  when  measured  by  the  ideal  of  perfection  1    It  has  not  yet  found 

,   its  way  into  Connecticut,  nor  yet  to  Baltimore.     After  all,  there  is  a  higher  point 

I  to  be  reached  before  perfection  is  gained  ;  and  it  would  be  well  for  all  concerned, 
were  they  to  strive  to  be  first  at  the  goal,  rather  than  spending  time  pelting  fel- 

j  low-laborers  in  distant  fields  with  bad  names ;  or  questioning  the  motives  of  those 
who  have  already  done  much,  and  are  likely  to  do  more,  for  the  improvement  of 
the  Verbena.  And  we  would  advise  all  the  growers  of  this  flower  to  hold  fast  to 
those  which  are  good  wheresoever  raised,  and  discard  every  thing  inferior,  regard- 

I  less  of  names  and  high  recommendations. 

[We  do  not  understand  Mr.  Pentland  as  objecting  to  our  English  cousins  adopt- 
'  ing  lordly  names  for  their  plants,  but  to  ourselves  being  too  much  led  by  them. 
Mr.  Veitch  gives  a  very  good  reason  why  they  should  adopt  such  names  in  Eng- 
land, and  we  can  readily  perceive  the  propriety  of  it.  We  do  the  same  thing 
here ;  that  is,  we  seek  to  name  our  plants  after  distinguished  individuals.  But 
the  point  made  by  Mr.  Pentland  is,  that  we  patronize  foreign  plants  to  the  neg- 
lect of  our  own  ;  and  there  is  a  circumstance  mentioned  by  Mr.  Veitch,  which,  no 
doubt,  has  much  to  do  with  this,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  plants  in  England  have 
to  pass  the  ordeal  of  a  censorship,  which  indorses  their  character,  for  that  cli- 
mate at  least,  and  gives  us  a  degree  of  confidence  in  them  even  here.  Such  a 
censorship  is  much  needed  here,  composed  of  persons  entirely  competent  and  hon- 
est, and  altogether  above  being  bribed.  We  mean  to  give  more  attention 
to  this  aspect  of  the  case.  But  there  is  a  fact  bearing  still  niore  strongly 
on  the  subject,  not  alluded  to  by  either  party,  but  which  they  may  yet  bring  out. 
Another  correspondent  has  expressed  a  desire  to  speak  on  the  subject,  and  we 
prefer  to  let  him  do  so  without  furnishing  him  with  hints.  There  is  something 
in  the  subject  worthy  of  discussion. — Ed.] 


DESIGNS   IN   RURAL  ARCHITECrURE,   No.  X.— RURAL  OUT- 
BUILDINGS. 
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Wb  have  a  few  words  more  to  offer  at  this  time  with  regard  to  these  structures. 
Although  in  those  designs  which  we  have  thus  &r  presented  we  have  confined 
ourselves  entirely  to  structures  for  ornament,  yet  by  no  means  have  we  left  out 
of  mind  those  other  adjuncts  to  a  country  place,  which  serve  a  useful  as  well  as  an 
ornamental  purpose. 

There  are  the  wood-shed,  the  ice-house,  the  dairy,  the  hen-coop,  the  accom- 
modations for  his  majesty  Sir  Sus,  and  the  house  for  the  horse  and  cow,  etc.,  etc. 
All  of  these  should  have'  an  expression  of  purpose,  and  an  air  of  taste,  helping  to 
give  importance  to  the  place,  rather  than,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  being 
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Ugly  excrescences,  spoiling  all  the  good  effect  of  a  well-designed  dwelling  and 
neatly  laid-out  grounds. 

In  style  these  out-buildings  should  correspond  with  the  dwelling-house  to  which 
they  belong,  though  cheaper  in  construction  and  simpler  in  detail.  If  the  style 
of  the  house  be  Gothic,  or  any  of  its  modifications,  then  the  out-buildings  should 
be  Gothic  in  a  milder  form,  as  the  simple  rustic  battened  style.  And  if  the 
dwelling  be  Italian,  they  should  partake  of  that  style,  with  the  flatter  roof,  the 
more  prominent  cornice,  and  the  general  prevalence  of  horizontal  lines  which 
characterize  it. 

More  than  any  thing  else  we  need  a  wood-shed.    This,  which  might  also  contain 


the  privj,  should  be  but  a  short  distance  from  the  house,  an  unpretending  struc- 
ture, built  of  wood  and  battened,  with  low  eaves,  and  a  broad  hood  over  the 
door,  and  vines  covering  its  sides,  and  flowers  growing  around  it.  Or  it  might* be 
connected  with  the  house  by  a  covered  trellis,  on  which  should  be  trained  flower- 
ing and  fruit-bearing  vines,  forming  thus  a  pleasant  passage,  sheltered  by  green 
leaves  and  fragrant  with  sweet-smelling  flowers,  or  rich  with  clusters  of  purple 
1 1   and  white  grapes. 

I  Then,  too,  it  is  very  convenient,  in  fact,  is  necessary  to  have  ice  in  the  summer- 
time, to  preserve  our  edibles  and  our  drinkables,  and  to  afford  a  cooling  draught, 
which  is  exceedingly  grateful  on  a  hot  day ;  and,  as  there  is  no  ice-mar^  here  to 
leave  a  cake  every  morning  at  our  door-step,  we  will  have  a  supply  of  our  own. 

'  So,  away  in  some  sheltered  corner  of  our  lot,  not  too  far  from  the  house,  by-the- 

I  way,  where  there  is  a  thick  clump  of  trees,  whose  dense  foliage  the  sun  can  not 

I  penetrate  with  his  burning  rays,  we  will  choose  a  ppot  for  the  location  of  our  ice- 

'  house, 

j    .   This  should  be  about  twelve  feet  square,  and  eight  or  nine  high  to  the  plates, 

I  built  with  double  walls,  filled  in  with  damp  tan,  or  charcoal,  or  saw-dust ;  with  . 

'  double  doors  fitting  tightly,  the  inner  one  in  two  parts,  with  separate  hinges  and 

i  hasps ;  a  broadly-spreading  roof,  with  a  vcaitilator  at  the  apex ;  and  a  thorough 

I  provision  for  the  drainage  of  water  underneath. 

Then,  when  winter  has  come,  we  will  make  a  half  dozen  trips  with  the  horse 

I  and  sled  to  a  neighboring  pond,  and,  provided  the  ice  be  at  least  seven  inches 

'  thick  and  clear  as  crystal,  we  will  fill  our  house  with  the  coming  summer's  sup- 
ply ;  placing  first  upon  the  floor  a  heavy  layer  of  saw-dust,  or  tan,  or  straw,  then 
the  ice,  and  finally  another  layer  of  straw  over  the  whole,  to  keep  out  the  air  as 
ef^tiially  as  possible,  then  shut  all  the  doors  and  "  let  it  sweat ;"  and  when  sum- 

I  mer  has  come,  and  the  water  grows  tepid,  and  the  butter  commences  to  soflen  on 
the  table,  and  the  meat  to  spoil,  we  have  an  ally  here  that  will  prevent  any 

I  further  mischief  of  the  kind,  bidding  defiance  to  the  hottest  sun. 

Then  comes  the  dairy.  This,  too,  like  the  ice-house,  should  be  in  some  cool, 
sheltered  spot,  handy  to  the  house ;  and  more  ornament  will  be  allowable  here 
than  in  the  other  out-buildings.     We  have  seen  one  built  of  stone,  octagonal  in 

I  form,  with  a  steep  roof  rising  like  a  tower  in  the  air,  and  surmounted  by  an 
ornamental  vane ;  the  interior  floored  with  encaustic  tiles ;  the  shelves  of  marble ; 
the  ceiling  ornamented  with  fresco ;  a  fountain  spouting  water  from  the  mouth  of 
a  swan  into  a  marble  basin,  and  other  like  fancy  work.     But  unless  a  person  has 

I  a  very  expensive  house,  with  gardens,  and  parks,  and  out-buildings  to  correspond, 
this  is  not  the  dairy  for  him.  A  small,  well-ventilated  building,  with  broad 
eaves ;  a  cellar  under  it,  thoroughly  drained  ;  shelves  around  the  sides  for  setting 
the  pans  ;  a  broad  table  in  the  centre,  with  a  cupboard  underneath ;  conveniences 
for  working,  and  churning,  and  packing,  constitute  all  the  requirements  of  a 
hjnWj  dairy  ;  and  these  are  within  the  reach  of  almost  any  one — the  fancy  work 
being  better  somewhere  else. 

As  good  a  plan  for  a  dairy  as  we  have  seen  was  published  some  time  since  in 
the  Country  Gentleman.  It  consisted  of  a  room  ten  feet  by  sixteen,  situated 
directly  over  a  cold  cellar,  with  provision  for  ventilation  above  and  below,  and 
surrounded  on  three  of  its  sides  (though  we  would  surround  all  four  sides)  with 
a  ventilated  space  of  a  foot  or  two  in  width,  by  which  means  an  equal  tempera- 
ture is  preserved  at  all  times. 

This  room  was  entered  by  two  doors,  the  one  solid  and  the  other  a  frame 
covered   with   lattice   or   wire-gauze*  to  admit  cool  air  when  necessary.     The 
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shelves  were  narrow  strips  of  inch  board,  set  on  edge  in  notches  cut  in  the  up- 
right boards  which  support  them,  with  a  space  left  out  for  a  window.  The  pecu- 
liarity which  we  wish  to  recommend,  however,  consists  in  having  the  separate 
air-chamber  surrounding  the  room,  which  we  consider  the  best  means  we  have 
ever  seen  adopted  for  preserving  an  equal  temperature  throughout,  all  the  time. 
Thus  much  for  the  dairy. 

Then  the  fowls  and  pigs  should  receive  their  full  share  of  attention,  for  they 
are  very  important  and  very  useful  members  of  the  country  family ;  in  fact,  it 
would  be  akin  to  impossible  for  us  to  get  along  without  the  fresh  new-laid  eggs 
every  day  foi:  the  table,  and  in  due  season  the  tender  bodies  of  the  one,  and  the 
delicate  spare-ribs,  the  rich  brown  hams,  and  the  crisp  white  rashers  of  the  other, 
to  say  nothing  of  their  highly  artistic  and  truly  domestic  performances  in  the 
musical  line,  which  greet  our  ears  at  stated  periods — the  homely,  self-satisfied 
grunt  of  the  latter,  and  the  cheerful,  promising  cut-cut-cut-a-cut  of  the  former. 
And  in  order  that  they  may  be  good  producers,  and  finally  yield  themselves  up 
as  sacrifices  in  good  condition  for  the  table,  care  should  be  t^ken  that  they  have 
ample  and  comfortable  accommodations. 

A  building  twelve  feet  by  eighteen,  facing  the  south,  divided  into  two  separate 
apartments,  having  each  a  separate  jard  attached,  the  one  looking  toward  the 
southeast  and  the  other  toward  the  southwest,  will  give  sufficient  room  for  two 
or  three  pigs  and  two  or  three  dozen  fowls ;  and  these  will  be  as  many  as  any 
ordinary  family  will  need,  unless  the  owner  raises  eggs  and  pork  for  market,  in 
which  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  separate  establishment  for  each,  with 
separate  rooms  and  yards  on  a  more  liberal  scale.  But  whether  the  stock  be 
large  or  whether  it  be  small,  and  whatever  be  the  accommodations,  a  perfect 
cleanliness  should  always  be  preserved,  as  indispensable  to  the  successful  raising 
of  either  fowls  or  swine.  The  former,  we  all  know,  are  neat  in  their  habits,  and 
the  latter,  although  they  are  not  over  fastidious  in  their  taste,  are  by  no 
means,  naturally,  the  filthy  animals  they  have  the  reputation  of  being ;  and  it  is 
only  by  neglect  that  they  are  found  wallowing  in  die  mire  and  covering  them- 
selves and  their  pen  with  dirt.  It  is  now  conceded,  on  all  hands,  that  with  a 
proper  care  they  may  be  kept  as  clean  and  neat  as  cows  or  horses,  or  any  other 
animals.  Supposing  neither  of  the  above  was  ever  curried  or  brushed,  and  their 
stable  was  never  swept  out ;  we  ask,  how  much  better  than  the  hogs  would  they 
appear  in  a  month's  time  1  And,  on  the  other  hand,  supposing  the  latter  were 
curried  every  day,  and  their  pen  thoroughly  cleaned  every  morning  and  evening, 
would  they  not  in  a  little  while  compare  favorably  with  the  others  ? 

We  hope  before  long  to  see  the  time  when  the  name  of  hog  will  no  more  be 
associated  with  filth  than  it  has  been  heretofore  with  tidiness ;  and  when  this 
time  does  come,  we  shall  see  the  millennium  of  pork  raising. 

"  But,"  say  you,  "  what  has  all  this  talk  to  do  with  the  summer-house  you  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  your  article  1 "  Sure  enough,  what  has  it  1  We  will 
therefore  close  this  rambling  "  mere  mfention  "  of  topics,  to  which  many  pages 
might  be  profitably  devoted,  hoping  at  some  future  time  to  resume  the  subject, 
and  enter  more  fully  into  the  detail  of  the  matter,  with  plans  and  designs  to 
illustrate.  « 

We  present  with  this  a  design  for  a  summer-house,  of  the  simple  Gothic  style. 
It  is  to  be  constructed  of  rough  joists  and  rough  boards,  with  sides  of  lattice,  and 
roof  covered  with  shingles,  and  measures  ten  by  twelve  feet,  witli  eight  feet  posts. 
It  is  simple  and  easy  of  construction  and  moderate  in  cost. 


m. 
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THE   YELLOWS    IN    PEACH-TREES. 

BT   WILLIAM   RBID,  ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 

Having  read  in  the  Country  Gentleman^  page  46,  Jan.  17th,  a  report  of  the 
discussions  of  the  Fruit-Growers'  Society  of  Western  New  York,  held  at  Roches- 
ter,  January  9th,  I  find,  in  article  3,  "  The  Yellows  in  Peach-trees." 

My  belief  is,  that  no  tree  contains  any  contagious  disease  within  itself,  or  can 
contaminate  or  give  a  disease  to  another  tree.  I  also  believe  that  all  the  diseases 
that  trees  have  are  brought  on  by  local  causes.  Take  away  those  causes,  and 
trees  will  be  healthy.  , 

Let  us  look  over  the  various  remarks  made  by  our  western  friends,  when  in 
session  at  Rochester. 

First :  H.  N.  Langworthy  says  a  diseased  tree  of  his,  having  what  he  supposed 
to  be  yellows,  produced  fruit  a  month  earlier  than  a  healthy  one,  and  put  out  a 
number  of  small  shoots  with  yellow,  sickly  leaves.  Now,  I  would  ask  any  person 
that  has  had  any  experience  in  peach-growing,  if  this  is  not  always  the  case  when 
a  tree  dies.  It  invariably  puts  out  these  small,  imperfect  shoots,  with  ycUow, 
sickly  foliage.  This  is  what  people  call  yellows.  I  would  like  to  know  what 
other  disease  trees  die  of,  or  if  there  is  any  other  way.  If  so,  I  would  like  to 
know  what  the  appearances  are.  All  peach-trees  die ;  some  sooner,  some  later, 
according  to  the  varieties.  Eight  to  ten  years  are  now  as  long  as  we  can  get 
peach-trees  to  live  here.  They  have  never  lived  much  longer  than  this  for  the 
last  forty  years ;  and  occasionally,  when  we  have  very  severe  winters,  they  do 
not  live  as  long.  But  they  invariably  die  off  in  the  same  way,  with  small,  yellow, 
sickly  foliage.  They  did  so  forty  years-  ago;  how  much  before  that  period  I 
would  not  undertake  to  say.  Now,  if  this  is  true,  what  our  modem  horticulturists 
call  yellows  has  always  existed.  I  can  only  vouch  for  it  being  so  for  the  last 
forty  years ;  but  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it  has  been  so  ever  since  peach-trees 
have  been  cultivated. 

Again :  we  often  hear  the  remark  made  that  peach-trees  don't  live  as  long  now 
as  they  did  formerly.  This  may  be  the  case  occasionally,  but  not  always.  Fresh, 
vii^n  soil,  favorable  winters  for. a  number  of  years,  and  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  orchards  then  were  natural  trees,  will  account  in  a  great  measure  for  the  dif- 
ference that  may  sometimes  have  taken  place.  But  sboner  or  later  these  trees  all 
died,  and  died  exactly  as  they  do  now,  by  sending  out  these  small  shoots  with  yel- 
low, sickly  leaves ;  so  that  nothing  unusual,  after  all,  can  be  made  out  from  H.  N. 
L.'s  remarks,  except  his  having  budded  a  peach-tree  from  a  diseased  one,  and  it 
killed  the  tree.  This  may  be  so  in  the  West ;  but  I  believe  it  has  never  taken 
place  here.     Our  trees  do  not  seem  to  be  quite  so  sensitive. 

Dr.  Sylvester  says  that  the  disease  was  so  bad  in  New  Jersey  that  they  could 
only  get  two  or  three  crops ;  which,  aft«r  all,  is  not  so  bad  as  it  might  be.  We 
think  that  peach-orchards  pay  well  when  we  get  three  crops.  How  many  does 
the  doctor  get,  or  expect  to  get,  from  his  orchard  1  C.  L.  Hoag,  again,  says  a  gen- 
tleman of  his  acquaintance  lost  a  whole  orchard  by  introducing  a  diseased  tree 
from  the  East.  He  does  not  say  from  what  part  of  the  East  it  came ;  probably, 
with  more  modesty  than  some  of  his  neighbors,  he  refrained  from  saying  where, 
but  no  doubt  he  meant  the  Jerseys.  People  in  the  Jerseys  can  not  be  too  careful  ; 
in  introducing  peach-trees  of  foreign  growth,  lest  they  should  prove  as  disastrous 
as  the  one  Afr.  Hoag'^  friend  received  from  the  East.  Aftier  Mr.  Hoag  we  have 
Mr.  Downing's  testimony.     He  says  a  man  in  his  neighborhood  had  a  tree  which 
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was  affected,  and  from  this  tree  the  disease  has  spread  all  over  the  neighborhood. 
Mr.  Downing,  in  a  remark  to  Mr.  Hooker,  says,  again,  that  the  disease  does  not 
exist  in  the  South,  and  that  trees  sent  from  the  North  get  healthy  again.  If  this 
is  so,  this  supposed  disease  is  not  as  fatal  as  it  has  been  represented  to  be  by  some 
people;  losing  its  contagious  properties  when  removed  to  a  warmer  climate, 
rerhaps  Mr.  Downing  is  not  aware  that  peach-trees  die  c)ff  in  the  South  in  the 
very  same  way  they  do  in  the  North — ^by  ripening  their  fruit  prematurely,  and 
sending  out  the  same  weak,  sickly  shoots  that  they  do  in  the  North.  Now  I  can 
vouch  for  this  being  true,  (not  hearsay,)  having  travelled  through  nearly  all  the 
Southern  States  within  the  last  few  years.  I  have  also  lived  in  several  of  them 
for  short  periods,  a  number  of  years  ago,  giving  me  ample  opportunities  of  observ- 
ing the  Peach-tree.  I  have  also  travelled  through  and  had  opportunities  of  observ- 
ing the  growth  of  the  Peach- trees  in  nearly  all  of  the  Northern  States.  As  I  have 
observed,  I  had  frequently  heard  of  old  orchards  of  Peach-trees  living  to  bo  as 
large  as  Apple- trees.  Now  such  things  might  have  existed  in  the  early  settle- 
ment of  the  country,  when  the  soil  was  fresh  and  newly  broken  up  for  the  first 
time ;  for  1  believe  this  to  have  been  the  cause.  Many  of  the  orchards,  also,  at 
that  time  were  natural  trees,  which  are  always  more  vigorous  and  hardy  than 
those  varieties  so  long  under  cultivation  by  budding.  From  these  causes,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  old  orchards  spoken  of  may  be  accounted  for.  But  very  few 
of  these  old  trees  are  now  to  be  seen,  even  around  Rochester,  which  are  any 
larger  or  better  looking  than  many  of  our  own  orchards  in  the  Jerseys.  I  have 
been  told  (but  this  I  can  not  vouch  for)  that  these  same  orchards  are  nearly  all 
planted,  with  few  exceptions,  with  trees  which  came  from  the  Jerseys.  Further 
west  and  south,  I  am  not  able  to  say  where  the  trees  came  from  ;  iSut,  from  ap- 
pearance, they  do  not  seem  to  be  very  old — from  eight  to  ten  years. 

Having  digressed  a  little  from  the  remarks  that  I  commenced  with,  I  will  re- 
turn to  what  Mr.  Sharp  says.  He  undertakes  to  inform  the  people,  and  warns 
them  against  some  itinerant  peddler,  (he  does^not  say  whether  he  comes  from  the 
Jerseys  or  is  one  of  his  own  peddlers,)  having  brought  into  the  neighborhood  of 
Rochester  a  large  quantity  of  trees  from  the  Jerseys,  and  is  now  selling  them  to 
plant  orchards  with.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  nurseryman,  in  this  part  of  the 
Jerseys,  engaged  in  such  a  business;  but  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  its  truth,  for 
we  have  many  such  travelling  here,  selling  trees,  with  pictures,  credentials,  and 
vouchers  enough  for  one  of  our  foreign  ministers,  going  to  represent  us  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James,  who  will  agree  to  furnish  every  thing  in  the  way  of  trees,  from 
a  Law  ton  Blackberry  to  a  fine  Beurre  Pear ;  and  many  of  these  same  men  tell  us 
they  come  from  your  neighborhood.  Now  I  do  not  say  that  it  would  be  proper 
to  use  harsh  means,  or  to  commit  any  breach  of  the  law,  to  get  rid  of  these  men, 
who  have  the  assurance  to  go  in  among  you  with  such  trees ;  yet  I  certainly  would 
make  an  effort  to  get  rid  of  all  such,  even  if  I  had,  as  a  last  resort,  to  make  use  of 
gentle  means,  as  a  warning  to  others  who  might  be  inclined  to  do  the  same.  We 
will  now  leave  Mr.  Sharp  to  make  use  of  our  advice  to  the  extent  he  may  think 
proper. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  H.  E.  Hooker's  remarks.  He  says  he  has  seen  orchards 
planted  with  trees  from  the  Jerseys  which  did  very  well.  Again,  he  says  he  has 
seen  orchards  planted  from  the  same  source  that  soon  died,  but  did  not  infect 
other  orchards.  He  also  says,  in  another  place,  that  diseased  trees  sent  South  be- 
came healthy.  Leaving  Mr.  Hooker,  we  now  come  to  the  remarks  made  by  P. 
Barry,  of  the  firm  of  Ellwanger  &  Barry.  Let  us  see  wl^at  friend  Barry  has  to 
say  about  this  vexed  question.     He  says — ^what  is  perhaps  nearer  the  truth  than 
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,  any  thing  yet  said  on  the  subject — ^that  he  does  not  think  the  disease  contagious, 
,  I  and  believes  the  cure  for  yellows  to  be  a  good  fertile  soil,  and  the  cause  of  it  a 
1 1  very  poor  soil ;  a  very  sensible  remark,  and  coincides  with  our  own  views.  Now 
j  if  these  remarks  of  Mr.  Barry  are  true,  (and  I  see  no  good  reason  to  dispute  them,) 
I  the  disease  called  yellows  by  some  people  is  no  disease  at  all,  but  what  is  brought 
on  by  a  poor  soil ;  and  it  can  be  brought  on  at  pleasure  by  using  this  means,  viz.,  a 
poor,  hungry  soil.  He  then  says,  further,  that  he  has  had  trees  from  a  region  badly 
affected — he  does  not  say  from  what  region,  but  from  other  remarks  he  evidently 
means  some  part  of  the  Jerseys ;  for  nearly  all  the  good  trees,  as  well  as  the  bad, 
come  from  there — which  became  healthy  when  planted  on  good  ground.  What 
does  he  call  badly  affected  ?  He  says,  previously,  that  the  cause  was  poor  soil, 
and  a  good  soil  the  cure.  From  this  we  are  led  to  infer  that  the  trees  he  had  re- 
ceived were  from  some  poor  soil,  which  goes  to  confirm  what  he  already  says,  that 
the  disease  is  no  disease  at  all,  and  only  such  as  any  person  with  his  eyes  open,  and 
with  any  knowledge  of  trees,  would  at  once  see  and  reject  as  poor  trees,  and  avoid 
buying  them.  Mr.  Barry,  however,  before  leaving  the  subject,  makes  some' fur- 
ther remarks,  which  are  not  so  easily  explained.  I  refer  to  the  remark  previously 
made,  that  he  had  a  lot  of  trees  badly  affected,  which,  when  planted  on  good 
ground,  became  healthy.  Notice  this  remark.  These  trees,  no  doubt,  were  year- 
old  trees ;  at  least  we  may  suppose  that  Mr.  Barry  would  not  be  likely  to  plant 
them  older.  Then  he  follows  on  again,  in  another  remark,  and  thinks  the  Peach-tree 
does  not  have  the  "  yellows  "  in  New  Jersey  until  three  or  four  years  old.  The  re- 
marks last  made  are  rather  contradictory,  as  he  says  he  planted  an  orchard  with 
tress  which  were  badly  affected,  and  which  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose  were 
one  year  old';  so  that  either  the  first  or  last  remark  must  be  wrong ;  for  he  distinctly 
says  that  trees  do  not  get  sickly  until  three  or  four  years  old.  Mr.  Barry  then 
leaves  us  with  strong  advice  not  to  purchase  any  trees  from  the  Jerseys ;  or,  in 
other  words,  would  advise  none  to  plant  Peach-trees  that  had  the  appearance  of 
being  grown  in  poor  soil.  The  next  and  last  speaker  is  F.  W.  Lay.  What  does 
he  say  ?  He  says  this  :  "  Had  known  many  orchards  planted  with  Jersey  trees ; 
did  not  know  of  a  single  tree  diseased  in  the  whole  orchard."  Rather  contradic- 
tory from  previous  remarks !  Not  having  the  pleasure  of  being  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Lay,  he  may  be  a  nurseryman,  for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary ;  but  we  have 
no  reason  to  believe  but  that  he  speaks  the  truth. 

This  was  the  termination  of  the  several  discussions  held  by  our  Rochester 
friends  on  the  disease  called  yellows. 

Now  what  does  it  all  amount  to,  when  we  come  to  go  over  all  the  testimony 

and  analyze  iti     It  seems  to  conflict  in  some  things;  yet,  from  all  the  evidence 

before  us,  I  see  nothing  that  makes  the  disease  new,  or  any  thing  like  contagious, 

except  what  a  poor  soil  will  effect,  which  every  person  who  is  familiar  with  the 

growth  of  the  Peach  can  readily  understand  ;  and  that  all  those  so-called  diseases 

,    proceed  from  bad  soil  and  poor  cultivation.     I  can  not  help  believing,  however, 

■ ,  that  many  of  the  remarks  which  I  allude  to,  and  which  were  made  by  different  in- 

I  dividaals  against  trees  raised  in  this  state,  were  personal,  and  altogether  uncalled 

for.     Nor  can  I  help  thinking  the  whole  of  the  discussion,  or  nearly  so,  was  for  the 

sole  purpose  of  putting  down  the  sale  of  trees  grown  here,  and  in  favor  of  those 

(  grown  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rochester.     As  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned, 

,    1  care  not  what  others  say  about  trees,  believing  that  people  here  are  perfectly 

'    competent  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  trees  without  the  assistance  of  any  of  our 

'    Western  friends.     I  would  also  say,  and  I  say  it  without  hesitation,  that  more 

, ,  good  trees  are  now  grown  and  sent  every  year  from  the  state  of  New  Jersey  than 

cm ■  " 
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all  the  other  states  in  the  Union.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  however,  that  this  is 
by  any  very  superior  knowledge  or  art,  for  almost  every  one  can  grow  Peach- 
trees  ;  but  from  the  favorable  locality  of  the  state,  and  the  mild  winters  that  gen- 
erally prevail,  and  being  altogether  free  from  those  great  changes  in  the  temper- 
ature which  the  West  is  subject  to,  and  which  will  always  be  a  drawback  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  Peach  successfully,  as  well  as  many  other  kinds  of  trees. 

I  would,  while  speaking  of  the  quality  of  trees  grown  in  different  sections  of  the 
country,  the  defects  of  which  our  friends  in  the  West  have  been  so  diligent  in  pointing 
out,  call  the  attention  of  parties  who  are  about  planting  Apple-orchards,  which  are 
likely  to  be  of  far  greater  importance  to  the  country  at  large  than  the  Peach-tree, 
which  people  are  perfectly  able  to  judge  of  by  appearance,  to  some  defects  not  so 
easily  detected  in  the  apple.  I  allude  to  the  millions  of  Appletrees  that  the  country 
is  now  being  flooded  with,  and  distributed  in  every  comer  of  the  land  by  persons  call- 
ing themselves  tree  agents  or  peddlers,  who  come  from  all  parts  of  Western  New 
York.  I  allude  to  those  trees  that  are  known  by  the  name  of  root-grafted  trees.  They 
are,  to  be  sure,  what  they  term  them,  root-grafted ;  but  the  root,  if  root  it  may 
be  called,  is  a  mighty  small  root,  or  piece  of  a  root,  being  only  a  piece  about  two 
inches  in  length.  A  more  proper  name  would  be  to  call  them  cuttings,  for  they 
are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  Apple-trees  grown  from  cuttings,  the  small  piece 
of  root  only  keeping  the  graft  alive  until  the  cutting  begins  to  grow,  which  makes 
new  roots  of  itself.  The  consequence  will  be,  after  a  few  years,  or  when  they  be- 
gin to  bear,  that  a  great  proportion  of  them  will  blow  down  with  the  wind.  Being 
only  cuttings,  they  are  deficient  in  the  strong  roots  which  Apple-trees  have  that  are 
budded  or  graftied  on  the  seedling  stock  above  ground,  and  which  are  so  necessary 
to  make  strong,  lasting,  and  permanent  trees.  And  I  would  advise -every  person 
who  is  about  planting  out  permanent  orchards,  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  Apple- 
tree  that  is  not  gratled  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  above  the  ground.  They  are  not 
only  likely  to  be  much  hardier,  but  have  roots  to  sustain  them  when  they  come 
into  bearing  and  are  of  a  large  size.  This  is  one  reason  why  so  many  trees,  now 
to  be  seen  in  the  West,  that  have  been  planted  with  these  root-cuttings,  are  dying 
out  in  winter.  Not  only  have  they  this  objection,  but  they  are  also  nearly  all 
more  or  less  lurched  over  from  the  effect  of  the  winds  ;  and  whoever  plants  them 
will  be  disappointed,  sooner  or  later.  Most  of  the  tree  peddlers  that  travel  through 
the  country,  on  account  of  cheapness,  and  from  the  short,  bushy  roots  being  more 
portable  than  Apple-trees  that  are  graftied  above  the  ground,  carry  this  kind  of 
tree  with  them.  It  is  certainly  not  necessary  now,  if  it  ever  was,  to  buy  trees  of 
traveling  agents  who  have  no  fixed  place  of  residence,  or  responsibility,  and  who 
generally  are  ignorant  men,  scarcely  knowing  the  name  of  one  tree  from  another, 
except  what  the  circulars  and  other  credentials  they  carry  give  them,  which  they 
generally  have  in  abundance.  I  would  again  advise  every  person  to  go  to  a  re- 
sponsible nurseryman — ^and  there  are  plenty  of  such — who  will  send  them  trees 
correct  to  name,  who  have  their  character  and  reputation  at  stake,  and  who  are  gen- 
erally more  competent  to  judge  as  to  what  varieties  are  best  adapted  to  the  locality 
the  purchaser  lives  in.  Not  only  this,  but  they  can  generally  purchase  all  kinds  of 
trees  cheaper  and  better  than  from  such  agents.  I  have  oftien  been  astonished  to  meet 
with  shrewd  business-men,  whom  you  would  think  would  in  a  moment  be  able  to 
decide  on  any  thing,  and  generally  come  to  correct  conclusions,  who,  when  they  go 
into  the  country  to  plant  trees,  seem  to  know  nothing  at  all  about  this  business ; 
and  well  these  agents  know  that  these  are  the  men  to  begin  with,  by  first  showing 
them  their  bundle  of  pictures  containing  exaggerated  paintings  of  all  kinds  of 
fruits  and  flowers,  which  they  very  likely  know  very  little  about,  having,  perhaps, 
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never  seen  them,  and  know  them  only  by  the  paintings  they  carry  around  with  them. 
I  am  satisfied  that  more  loss  and  disappointment  have  been  caused  to  purchasers  by 
peddlers  sending  small,  worthless  trees  through  the  country,  than  would  have  suf- 
ficed to  plant  the  whole  Western  States.  In  place  of  this,  fiiey  now  have  to  begin 
and  replant  all  the  grounds  planted  from  1850  to  1855.  I  refer  now  to  small, 
worthless  Pear-trees  as  well  as  Apple-trees,  many  of  them  only  a  year  old,  and 
not  more  than  two  or  three  feet  high,  which  was  the  usual  size  sent  out  at  that  time. 
The  consequence  is,  they  have  all,  or  nearly  all,  been  frozen  out  by  the  severe  win- 
ters, and  scarcely  a  vestige  of  them  is  now  to  be  seen.  But  people  have  learned 
wisdom,  if  it  has  cost  pretty  dear.  They  are  now  raising  their  own  trees  and 
planting  them  of  a  suitable  size,  and  will  in  the  end,  no  doubt,  although  it  may 
have  cost  something,  have  the  pleasure  of  raising  their  own  fruits  as  well  as  their 
own  trees. 

[What  can  our  Western  friends  have  been  doing  to  rouse  the  quiet  and  taciturn 
William  Keidl  We  have  never  known  him  to  fire  such  a  big  gun  before.  We 
would  add  a  few  words  on  the  "  yellows,"  but  the  article  is  already  very  long,  and 
we  let  them  pass  for  the  present. — Ed.] 


A  SELECT  LIST  OF  GLADIOLI 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 


I  Among  garden  bulbs,  the  Gladiolus  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  popular,  or  at 
least  is  in  a  fiiir  way  of  becoming  so.  The  introduction  of  Gandavensis,  a  few 
years  since,  gave  a  new  impetus  to  their  cultivation,  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
French  they  have  been  made  to  take  their  place  among  the  gayest  flowers  of  the 
garden.  Not  their  least  recommendation  is  the  easy  manner  in  which  they  may 
be  grown,  any  common  garden  soil  suiting  them  well ;  though,  in  common  with 
all  other  plants,  they  make  a  grateful  return  for  any  labor  bestowed  upon  them. 
A  very  rich  soil  is  not  the  best  for  them,  as  it  is  apt  to  make  their  colors  run. 
Old  manure  from  a  hot-bed,  with  some  vegetable  mould,  thoroughly  incorporated 
with  the  soil,  is  about  as  good  as  any  thing  that  can  be  used ;  the  manure,  how- 
ever, should  be  used  sparingly.  They  may  be  planted  singly,  or  two  or  three  to- 
gether, and  provided  with  a  stake.  The  crown  or  top  of  the  bulb  should  be 
about  two  inches  beneath  the  surface.  In  the  fall  the  bulbs  are  to  be  taken  up, 
and  stored  in  a  green-house  or  cellar,  free  from  frost.  But  we  only  design  to  give 
a  list.  We  examined  last  season  upwards  of  a  hundred  varieties  at  Mr.  Bridge- 
man's,  at  Astoria ;  and,  in  order  to  help  our  readers  to  make  a  good  selection  of 
those  already  known,  we  append  a  list  of  twenty-four  which  we  marked  best.  Some 
of  the  new  kinds,  of  which  we  have  just  received  a  fine  collection  from  Messrs. 
Thorburn,  may  prove  to  be  even  better  than  those  named ;  there  are  others  also 
nearly  or  quite  as  good  as  those  in  our  list,  and  these  should  not  be  forgotten. 
The  improvement  is  still  going  on,  and  the  best  we  now  hfcve  may  soon  be  sur- 
passed.    The  following,  however,  can  not  fail  to  give  satisfaction. 

Madame  Haquin^  blush,  heavily  flaked  with  lilac  purple ;  lower  petals  shaded 
yellow,  and  marked  with  rosy  purple. 

Madame  Pauline^  blush  white,  sometimes  heavily  flaked  with  rose ;  heavy 
crimson  purple,  feathered  blotch  on  all  but  lower  petals. 
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Madame  Paillet,  rosy  pink,  slightly  flaked  with  scarlet ;  dull  purple  blotch  on 
lower  petals,  and  frosted. 

Madame  de  VaCry,  pure  white ;  lower  petals  shaded  yellow,  and  feathered  with 
crimson. 

Danae^  snowy  white,  delicately  flaked  with  deep  rose ;  lower  pets^  tinged  with 
reddish  hiift, 

Clemence,  blush  pink,  heavily  flaked  with  cherry  scarlet ;  lower  petals  shaded, 
and  marked  with  crimson  maroon. 

Compt  de  Morny,  deep  rose,  flaked  with  maroon ;  lower  petals  white,  shaded 
with  crimson. 

Don  JvaHy  deep  rose  and  dark  scarlet,  mottled  and  flaked ;  lower  petals  shaded 
golden  yellow,  with  single  stripe  of  maroon  through  the  centre. 

Diu:  de  Malakoff^  rose,  flaked  with  scarlet  maroon ;  lower  petals  shaded  white 
and  yellow,  and  marked  with  crimson  maroon. 

Eugene  Verdier,  white,  flaked  with  rosy  violet ;  lower  petals  blotched  with  rose 
and  marked  with  carmine. 

Imperatrice^  blush  white,  delicately  flaked  with  rose ;  lower  petals  feathered 
with  crimson ;  good  form. 

Vulcain^  deep  fiery  scarlet,  richly  shaded ;  the  darkest  of  all. 

Victor  Verdier,  rich  fiery  scarlet,  with  heavy  shade  of  black  maroon  on  lower 
petals ;  good  form. 

Madame  Truffaut^  pink,  flaked  with  cherry ;  heavy  dark  maroon  blotch  on 
lower  petals ;  large. 

Adonis,  salmon  pink,  shaded  with  crimson  lake ;  lowef  petals  tinged  buff,  and 
distinctly  feathered  with  crimson. 

Berthe  Babourdin,  pure  white  ground,  slightly  flaked  with  rose ;  heavy  blotch 
of  crimson  on  lower  petals. 

Mara,  vivid  scarlet ;  lower  petals  shaded  pale  yellow,  and  heavily  feathered 
with  ruby  maroon. 

Mathilde  de  Landevoisin,  blush  white ;  lower  petals  distinctly  feathered  with 
purple  maroon ;  fine  form. 

Napoleon  III,,  brilliant  scarlet;  lower  petals  pale  yellow,  marked  with 
maroon. 

Ophir,  buff*  yellow,  flaked  with  rosy  crimson;  lower  petals  shaded  bright  yel- 
low, and  feathered  with  chocolate  brown. 

Oracle,  rich  rose,  tinged  with  violet,  and  delicately  flaked  with  scarlet ;  lower 
petals  shaded  yellow,  and  marked  with  purple, 

Othello,  very  brilliant  scarlet  vermilion ;  lower  throat  clear  yellow,  feathered 
with  deep  crimson. 

Penelope,  blush  pink,  sometimes  flaked  with  cherry  scarlet ;  lower  petals  shaded 
yellow,  and  marked  with  maroon  ;  very  large. 

Frernices  de  Mont  Ronge,  rich  rose  and  fiery  scarlet,  handsomely  shaded ;  fine 
form. 

»>  ■#>»  *^ 

NATURAL  GRAPE  ARBORS. 

BY   W.,    WASHINGTON    HEIGHTS,   N.    Y. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^The  annual  grape-pruning  season  has  brought  to  my  mind  a  sub- 
ject upon  which  I  have  been  cogitating  for  some  five  or  six  years  past ;  but  before 
proceeding  further,  I  may  as  well — for  fear  of  subjecting  myself  to  the  charge  of 
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plagiarism,  or,  in  plainer  English,  "  stealing  other  folk's  thunder  " — ^remark  that 
some  one  else,  some  time  ago,  either  in  this  magazine  or  the  Gardener^s  Monthl]/, 
alluded  to  the  same  subject.  Without  much  trouble  I  could,  I  presume,  find  out 
what  was  said  and  where  it  was  said,  but  I  do  not  desire  to  do  so.  I  would  rather 
simply  record  my  own  observations  and  impressions. 

In  pruning  grape-vines  on  arbors  or  trellises,  I  have  invariably  observed  that 
whenever  the  young  growing  shoots  come  in  contact  with  any  tree  within  their 
reach,  they  will  take  hold  of  the  branches  and  grow  away,  till  they  attain  double 
the  length  of  any  of  the  others  that  are  growing  exposed  on  the  arbor ;  and  not 
only  longer,  but  make  stouter  and  firmer  wood. 

Now  let  these  stray  shoots  remain  undisturbed  and  unpruned  for  a  year,  or 
two  years,  and  the  result  will  be  not  only  a  better  quality  of  fruit,  but  at  least 
DODBLB  TUB  QUANTITY  of  it.  Compared  with  those  on  the  arbor. 

Now  the  question  naturally  arises,  Why  is  this  ]     It  is  very  certain  that  this 

I  (   difference  does  not  result  f>om  manuring  the  roots  or  pruning  the  branches.     In 

fact,  as  far  as  the  roots  are  concerned,  they  are  laboring  under  great  disadvantages : 

j     being,  of  course,  in  close  proximity  to  the  tree  on  which  they  climb,  they  are,  con- 

I !   sequently,  robbed  of  at  least  a  moiety  of  their  sustenance. 

The  only  satisfactory  conclusion  I  can  arrive  at  about  the  matter  is  this,  that 

!  I   the  shoots  of  those  vines  in  the  tree  find  there  a  grateful,  genial,  humid  atmosphere, 

'     in  which  they  love  to  luxuriate — ^humid  compared  with  the  arid  atmosphere  that 

I     surrounds  their  neighbors  on  the  exposed  trellis ;  they  have  also  a  more  uniform 

temperature,  as  well  as  the  shadb  in  which  they  so  much  delight,  and  which  I 

think  is  so  very  bssential  to  the  well-being  of  most,  if  not  all,  the  native  vines. 

I       Three  years  ago,  in  pruning  the  vines  on  a  small  arbor,  about  thirty  feet  long, 

'  having  four  vines  on  each  side,  I  observed  that  two  shoots  of  the  preceding  sum- 

'  mer's  growth  had  run  into  an  apple-tree  which  grew  very  near  one  end  of  the 

I     arbor.     I  had  my  hand  on  one  of  these  truant  shoots  to  pull  it  out  of  the  tree  (as 

it  was  very  fine  wood)  and  place  it  on  the  arbor  with  the  others,  but  I  suddenly 

changed  my  mind,  and  thought  I  would  leave  it  where  it  was,  to  pursue  its  erratic 

course,  in  company  with  the  other  delinquent  shoot. 

I         The  bunches  were  not  counted  nor  the  fruit  weighed,  to  my  knowledge ;  but  my 

,     belief  is,  that  from  those  two  stray  shoots,  in  that  old  apple-tree,  there  was  nearly 

I     double  the  quantity  of  fruit  that  there  was  on  all  the  other  vines  on  the  arbor  put 

I     together,  notwithstanding  the  manuring  they  received,  and  the  pruning,  as  I  thought, 

I     "  according  to  scientific  principles." 

Now  the  above  is  not  an  isolated  or  exceptional  case,  but  the  bulb,  wherever 
and  whenever  they  come  within  reach  of  a  tree.     A  knowledge  of  these  facts  con- 
vinces me  that  pleasing  and  profitable  results  may  be  obtained  from  this  well- 
known  predilection  of  the  vine  for  shade,  by  planting  them  adjacent  to  trees,  where 
circumstances  will  admit,  and  there  leaving  them,  unmolested,  to  indulge  their 
freaks  and  whims. 
I         For  some  time  past,  ^excepting  last  season,)  the  Isabella  and  Catawba  grape 
crop  has  been  almost  a  failure  in  many  localities,  rotting  and  shanking  off  before 
I     they  were  ripe.    I  feel  confident  that  by  planting  a  few  vines  here  and  there,  where 
I     they  will  have  a  chance  to  run  into  the  trees  and  take  care  of  themselves,  in 
I     this  way,  without  any  further  trouble,  (except  picking,)  scores  of  bunches  of  good, 
sound  fruit  will  be  obtained,  when  those  on  arbors,  stakes,  and  trellises  are  a  com- 
parative failure. 

For  the  sake  of  illustration,  I  will  give  a  sketch  of  one  way  in  which  I  think  I 
would  plant  a  dozen  vines,  for  a  start,  if  I  had  the  opportunity  to  do  so.     I  would 
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look  around  the  ground  for  a  good-sized  tree.  I  would  prefer  an  apple-tree,  if  it 
was  in  the  right  place,  as  they  do  not  grow  so  high,  and  would  give  a  larger, 
broader  surface  for  the  purpose  than  most  other  trees.  I  would  measure  out 
from  the  trunk  of  the  tree  twelve  or  thirteen  feet,  more  or  less,  and  draw  a  circle 
around  the  tree  at  that  distance  from  it.  On  the  line  described,  six  feet  apart,  I 
would  put  in  stout  cedar  or  chestnut  undressed  posts,  eight  feet  high,  (above  ground,) 
and  fill  in  with  panel-work  of  the  same  rough  material,  (rustic  summer-house 
fashion,)  and  then  plant  a  vine  to  each  post  On  the  top  of  each  post,  if  neces- 
sary, a  pole  may  be  nailed,  slanting  into  the  tree,  and  secured  to  some  of  the 
stouter  limbs,  for  a  rafter,  till  the  vines  had  firm  hold  of  the  branches. 

Inside  this  now  pomological  summer-house  (twenty-four  feet  in  diameter)  perma- 
nent seats  may  be  fixed ;  and  also  a  table  around  the  tree,  or  a  short  winding  stairway 
may  be  made  for  convenience  in  picking  the  fruit  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  that 
it  will  be  necessary  to  leave  a  space  open  between  two  of  the  posts,  or  two  or  four 
openings  may  be  left,  and  a  walk,  or  walks,  leading  to  them.  And  now,  Mr.  Edi- 
tor, don't  you,  with  your  mental  visual  organs,  perceive  what  a  glorious  summer- 
house  I  have  (in  imagination)  erected  for  the  children  ?  Take  my  word  for  it,  sir, 
to  this  temple  will  they  daily  repair,  and  worship  at  the  shrine  of  Pomona.  Well, 
what  if  they  do  occasionally  gorge  themselves  with  apples  and  grapes  ?  Bless  yoih, 
sir,  ripe  grapes  won't  hurt  children ;  no,  nor  the  "  big  uns "  either.  How  do  I 
know  ?  f  will  tell  you  how  I  know.  About  four  years  ago  I  suddenly  and  agree- 
ably came  in  come-at-able  contact  with  four  or  five  as  fine  bunches  of  Muscats 
and  Ilamburghs  as  were  evefr  unpacked  and  tasted  in  any  Horticulturist's  (horti- 
cultural, I  mean) — editor's  sanctum  sanctorum.  How  many  pounds  I  ate  I  can  not 
precisely  tell,  but  let  it  suffice  to  say  that  I  was  full,  not  in  a  figurative  sense,  but 
in  reality.  I  felt — I  think  I  felt — something  as  I  suppose  a  boa-constrictor  must 
feel  after  having  swallowed  an  ant^jlope,  horns  and  all.  Well,  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  if  I  did  not  die  that  night,  I  should  not  require  any  thing  to  eat  for  the 
next  two  days  at  least ;  but,  to  my  utter  aniazement,  I  never  felt  better  in  my  life 
than  I  did  that  very  next  morning,  and  never  in  better  condition  to  perform,  if 
required,  a  gastronomical  feat  Now,  sir,  this  is  how  I  know  that  ripk  grapes 
won't  hurt  children.  Therefore,  let  them  go  to  this  play-house  that  I  have 
erected  for  them  as  often  as  they  like,  and  play,  and  rollick,  and  romp,  climb  the 
tree,  and  eat  apples  and  grapes  to  their  hearts'  content,  when  they  are  ripe  ;  and, 
likely  enough,  when  the  family  physician  presents  his  bill,  papa  will  find  that  he 
has  saved  enough  on  that  to  pay  for  the  labor  and  material  used  and  expended  in 
the  erection  of  my  "  Natural  Grape  Arbor." 

[A  right  good  finish,  W.  You  have  shown  so  much  taste  and  such  great  capac- 
ity for  Muscats  and  Hamburghs,  and,  withal,  have  been  so  considerate  for  the 
children,  that  we  have  no  disposition  to  criticise  any  thing  you  have  said.  By  all 
means  let  the  little  ones  eat  ripe  fruit  freely  and  abundantly  ;  nothing  could  be 
bettor  for  them.  But  let  us  look  "a  moment  at  the  point  you  started  with.  It  is 
an  undeniable  fact  that  vines  will  run  on  trees  precisely  as  you  describe ;  but  we 
regard  yopr  example  as  an  unhappy  one  from  which  to  draw  principles  of  practice. 
Vines,  as  generally  grown  on  arbors,  are  submitted  to  a  killing  process,  which  few 
of  them  survive  for  many  years,  and  which  produces  unfruitfulness  and  constitu- 
tional weakness  at  a  period  when  they  ought  to  be  showing  all  the  vigor  of  youth. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  reaches  forth  one  of  its  arms  to  a  neighboring  tree, 
and,  under  the  operation  of  the  "  first  law  of  nature,"  runs  for  its  life ;  ^d  not 
only  so,  but  carries  with  it  a  largo  portion  of  the  sap  which  would  otherwise  go 
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to  sustain  the  whole  vine ;  hence  the  other  portions  become  starved  and  enfeebled, 
and  the  fruit  small  and  poor.  We  do  not  think  it  safe  to  generalize  facts  under 
such  circumstances.  Take  a  well-grown  vine  on  a  trellis,  (not  an  arbor,)  and  one 
growing  at  random  on  a  tree,  and  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  result.  We  think, 
however,  that  as  good  grapes  may  be  grown  on  a  tree  as  are  often  found  on  arbors, 
such  as  we  find  them ;  and  they  are  poor  enough,  lacking  in  every  good  quality 
except  sweetness,  and  not  always  possessing  that.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  W.,  that 
onr  vines  love  shade,  or  that  grapes  will  ripen  as  well  in  the  shade  as  in  the  sun  ? 
Of  course  you  do  not;  you  only  wanted  us  to  keep  a  little  shady  while  you  made 
that  pretty  "  Pomological  Summer-House."  We  see  now  what  you  were  after. 
It  was  a  pretty  conceit,  and  handsomely  done.  We  like  the  idea,  and  hope  many 
such  houses  will  be  made  for  the  children  to  play  in.  They  will  make  a  pretty 
feature  on  the  lawn,  afford  a  grateful  shade,  and  some  tolerable  grapes,  but  not 
many  apples,  for  the  vine  will  certainly  kill  the  tree  in  time,  for  which  you  have 
not  provided ;  but  the  arlJbr  will  remain,  and  that  is  all  you  probably  want.  We 
"  go  in  "  for  Pomological  Summer-Houses,  but  without  the  expectation  of  getting 
the  best  fruit  from  them. — Ed.] 


THE  BERGEN  PEAR. 
{See  Frontispiece,) 

BT   THE   EDITOR. 


OuE  Frontispiece  for  the  present  month  is  the  Bergen  Pear,  a  native  of  Long 
Island,  a  much-abused  place,  but  which,  nevertheless,  has  given  to  the  world  its 
best  apple,  and  a  fair  proportion  of  the  best  fruits  in  cultivation.     The  Bergen 
Pear    was    found  growing    in   a    hedge    on  a  farm  at   Bay  Ridge,  owned  at 
the  time  by  Simon  Bergen,  from  whom  it  took  its  name.     The  tree  is  .still  stand- 
ing, and  is  about  fifty  years  of  age.     It  is  naturally  of  a  good  form,  and  comes 
early  into  bearing ;  it  may  be  called  uniformly  and  fairly  productive.    The  young 
wood  is  reddish,  sprinkled  with  white  dots.     Though  not  of  the  best  quality,  it 
is  a  valuable  market  fruit,  usually  selling  at  the  same  price  as  the  Bartlett.     It  is 
a  recommendation  for  any  pear  for  market  purposes  that  it  resembles  the  Bartlett; 
the  people  know  that,  and  conclude,  not  very  logically  of  course,  that  any  pear 
that  looks  like  it  must  be  like  it.      The  Bergen,  when  carefully  ripened,  is  nearly 
of  "best"  quality.     It  is  a  peculiarity  of  this  pear,  that  in  many  specimens  the 
core  and  seeds  are  absent.      Our  specimen  is  of  the  average  size,  and  was  taken 
from  a  basket  prepared  for  market ;  some  of  the  specimens  were  nearly  double 
f  this  size.     The  fruit  on  the  outside  of  the  tree  becomes  highly  colored ;  the  check 
I  in  this  specimen  is  not  clearly  shown,  on  account  of  the  lithographic  ink  "  striking 
I   through,"  as  the  printers  say,  making  it  look  dark  and  dull.      The  season  of  the 
Bergen  is  from  October  to  November,     It  was  first  brought  to  notice  by  John  G. 
I   Bergen,  Esq.     We  have  gone  somewhat  into  detail,,  because  we  think  that  the 
I  history  of  a  fruit,  when  it  is  clearly  known,  ought  to  be  put  upon  record. 

The  following  is  our  description :    Size^  large.     Form,  pyriform  to  pyramidaL 

i    Color^  glossy  lemon  yellow,  shaded  with  crimson  and  fawn,  and  sprinkled  with 

I  crimson  and  red  dots.     Fleshy  whitish  yellow,  a  little  coarse,  slightly  gritty, 

melting,  juicy,  and  sweet,  with  an  agreeable  aromatic  flavor.     Stalky  stout,  of  me- 

j  dium  length,  curved,  with  a  fleshy  ring  at  the  base.       Calyx^  small,  open,  with 
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stiff  segments,  in  a  small,  very  shallow  basin.  (7e>rf,  very  small,  and,  with  the 
seeds,  sometimes  absent  Quality,  "  very  good."  Season^  from  October  to  No- 
vember. 


RURAL  SOCIETIES,  NO.  2,  AND  CONCLUSION. 

BT   B.   ROBIirSOK    SCOTT,   PHILADELPHIA. 

The  emergency  having  passed  away  that  induced  me  to  reenter  the  pages  of 
the  Horticulturist  as  a  contributor,  having  for  several  years  denied  myself  the 
pleasure  of  being  found  there,  I  have  no  longer  any  apology  for  occupying  a  place 
among  its  correspondents.  Tour  remarks  appended  to  my  notice  of  Rural  Socie- 
ties warn  me  from  the  purpose  that  I  had  contemplated,  since  you  advise  me  that 
he  who  would  unfold  the  causes  of  the  low  position  of  these  societies  in  general 
must  be  a  judge,  and  not  a  lawyer.  Poor  as  a  lawyer,  I  must  make  a  still  less 
efficient  judge,  and  prudence  admonishes  me  to  allow  Societies  Nos.  5,  0,  7,  8,  9, 
10,  and  all  the  others  whose  positions  are  yet  undefined,  to  rest  in  peace.  Of  No. 
5,  your  neighbor  across  the  river,  I  should  have  wished  to  speak,  as  it  commends 
itself  to  the  lovers  of  horticulture,  not  only  for  the  energy  of  its  first  officer,  but 
for  the  results  it  has  achieved. 

I  find,  however,  that,  obnoxious  as  my  stvle  has  proved  to  many  of  the  former 
readers  and  writers  in  the  Horticulturist,  I  am  equally  obnoxious  to  parties  nearer 
home,  who  have  for  years  helped  to  pull  the  wires  of  several  of  these  Societies ;  and 
I  am  even  now  chained  vrith  advocating  all  manner  of  "  extreme  ideas  '*  and  ^*  im- 
practicabilities''—  with  arriving  at  "hard-shell"  conclusions,  etc.,  etc.  You  will 
excuse  me  for  the  present  if  I  decline  being  elevated  to  the  judicial  bench  to  try 
this  case,  preferring  to  leave  it  in  your  and  your  readers'  hands.  Permit  me, 
however,  to  correct  the  amount  of  vested  property  held  by  Society  No.  2.  It  is 
now  tl  1,000,  instead  of  $13,000,  as  last  reported.  Several  other  slight  differen- 
ces in  amount  of  property  may  be  noted,  but  the  statements  are  very  nearly  cor- 
rect. You  will  readily  remember  the  period  in  the  history  of  No.  3  when  we 
were  obliged  to  permit  a  great  showman  to  humbug  us  into  holding  its  annual 
exhibition  at  a  Broadway  museum.  Has  it  never  recovered  that  shock  1  \9i\\  it 
never  recover? 


[We  were  rather  pleased  that  somebody  had  undertaken  the  task  of  analyzing 
the  causes  which  have  operated  in  many  instances  to  impair  the  usefulness  of  our 
Rural  Societies.  It  was  something  that  we  had  proposed  to  do,  and  felt  relieved 
that  somebody  else  had  undertaken  it.  Our  idea  was,  to  analyze  the  principles 
upon  which  these  Societies  were  conducted,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  wherein  they 
had  failed,  and  to  suggest  such  modifications  as  might  be  called  for ;  but  to  be 
very  careful  not  to  pull  down  unless  we  had  something  better  to  uprear.  This 
would  make  it  incumbent  to  look  at  all  sides  of  the  subject,  much  as  a  judge  looks 
at  a  case  from  the  bench,  and  not  as  a  lawyer,  who  advocates  only  one  side  and 
without  mercy  to  the  other.  This  is  what  we  meant  by  our  judicial  allusion. 
Are  wo  not  right?  We  do  not  fear  investigation,  and  Mr.  Scott  we  know  is  not 
afraid  to  make  it ;  but  perhaps  the  subject  had  better  drop  for  the  present.  That 
museum  show  was  undoubtedly  an  unfortunate  aflair,  and  damaged  the  Society, 
but  it  afterward  saw  some  palmy  days.  The  immediate  causes  of  its  failure  you 
will  know  hereafter. — Ed.] 
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THK   SPAN-WORM. 

THE    SPAN-WORM. 

BT     DR.     I.     P.     TRIMBLE,    NEWARK,     N.     J. 

You  have  but  few  singing- birds  in  cities,  and  for  that  reason  caterpillars  become 
very  troublesome,  and,  unless  checked  by  some  Ichneumon,  or  parasite  insect,  go 
on  increasing  rapidly  until  famine  does  its  work. 

I  have  known  some  kinds  of  caterpillars  in  such  numbers  upon  trees  as  to  con- 
sume the  foliage  before  they  were  fully  grown,  and  in  their  attempts  to  reach  other 
trees  to  be  entirely  at  a  loss  as  soon  as  they  reached  theground — their  instinct,  so 
surprising  on  other  occasions,  now  entirely  at  fault.  T^eir  helplessness  on  the 
pavement  was  pitiable,  and  they  soon  perished. 

In  this  city  (New  York)  you  have  a  caterpillar^f  this  class,  the  little  span- 
worm,  or  Geometer.  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  its  personal  appearance.  This 
little  worm,  like  ms^ny  others,  is  something  of  a  philosopher  ;  it  knows  that  if  the 
wind  should  throw  it  from  a  high  tree,  and  it  had  no  means  of  breaking  the  force 
of  the  fall,  it  would  be  hurt.  Now,  to  guard  against  any  thing  so  unpleasant,  it 
lays  along  its  path,  wherever  it  goes,  a  silken  cable ;  push  it  overboard  any  where, 
and  it  will  lower  itself  down  deliberately  and  safely.  It  has  also  a  kind  of  hand- 
over-hand way  of  climbing  back  again  by  the  same  cord.  You  may  have  noticed, 
also,  that,  when  descending,  they  drop  themselves  a  little  way  at  a  time,  and  then 
stop.  These  silken  threads  are  spun  from  a  fluid,  and  require  some  time  to  dry, 
otherwise  they  would  not  bear  the  strain. 

Some  of  us  in  the  rural  districts  of  Jersey  read  the  papers.  Once  last-summer 
I  noticed  that  the  authorities  were  about  to  cut  down  the  trees  of  this  city  to  get 
clear  of  the  worms.  Now,  nothing  in  your  newspapers  perplexes  us  so  much  to 
understand  as  the  accounts  of  your  local  government.  At  one  time  your  aldermen 
are  called  the  "  forty  thieves ;"  then  they  appear  to  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  seek 
out  the  nativity  of  a  fati  policeman ;  and  lately  they  seem  to  have  been  mixed  up 
with  the  Japanese  ambassadors  in  some  very  queer  operations ;  but  when  your 
city  governors  do  order  your  shade-trees  cut  down  to  get  rid  of  the  little  caterpil- 
lars, we  shall  know  exactly  what  manner  of  men  aldermen  are ;  then  we,  who  pay 
some  attention  to  classifying  the  orders  of  nature,  will  know  precisely  where  to 
place  them. 

These  little  Geometers  of  your  city,  like  most  other  caterpillars,  feed  upon 
leaves ;  they  can  not  live  without  them.  They  are  bom  in  the  trees ;  leaves  are 
plenty,  they  are  all  around  them  every  where,  and  they  feel  no  kind  of  hesitation 
about  takmg  all  they  want  And  why  should  they?  Their  mothers  selected 
these  trees  for  them  the  year  before ;  and  this  selection  is  the  result  of  an  instinct 
the  most  wonderful  of  the  world  of  wonders  in  which  we  live.  She  selects  from 
the  many  those  few  trees  to  deposit  her  eggs  upon  whose  leaves  will  put  forth  the 
next  spring  just  at  the  right  time  to  afford  food  for  her  little  ones  when  they  come 
out  of  the  eggs.  In  other  words,  she  knows  how  much  caloric  is  required  to  burst 
the  buds  of  trees  and  the  shells  of  her  eggs,  and  she  puts  always  the  right  eggs  on 
the  right  trees. 

If  you  will  now  search  the  bodies  of  certain  kinds  of  trees  in  your  city,  you  will 
find  thousands  of  clusters  of  little  eggs.  Examine  the  elms,  just  under  the  large 
branches,  where  they  go  off  from  the  main  trunks,  and  in  some  places  you  may  see 
the  bark  almost  covered  with  them  ;  if  you  let  these  eggs  alone,  you  will  find,  in 
midsummer,  when  you  want  the  shade,  these  trees  will  be  almost  as  leafless  as  they 
are  now,  and  the  span-worms  will  be  every  where  acting  out  Mohammed's  cofiin. 

Man  was  created  with  dominion ;  but,  if  he  does  not  choose  to  exert  it,  he  should 
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not  blame  the  little  insects.  Had  I  a  favorite  shade-tree  coated  over  with  these 
eggs,  I  would,  within  a  month  of  this  time,  do  something  to  prevent  those  eggs 
from  becoming  caterpillars.  To  tap  each  cluster  with  a  hammer  would  do  it — to 
take  them  off  with  a  gouge  or  small  adze,  or  to  daub  each  cluster  with  paint,  or 
varnish,  or  tar,  would  probably  save  the  foliage  of  that  beautiful  tree.  But  nothing 
of  this  kind  will  be  done  here ;  and  I  shall  have  the  opportunity  next  summer  of 
seeing  lots  of  these  span-worms,  and  shall  come  on  purpose. 

The  insectiverous  birds  in  the  country  attend  to  the  caterpillar  business  for  us ; . 
but  these  birds  will  not  stay  with  you.     They  do  not  like  the  noise,  the  smoke, 
and  especially  the  boys  of  the  cities. 

These  little  span-worms,  next  summer,  when  they  have  eaten  all  the  leaves  they 
want,  will  choose  others  to  mike  their  houses  of;  for  they  belong  to  a  large  class 
called  leaf-curlers ;  and  this  leaf-curling  process,  with  some  of  them,  is  a  very 
strange  one.  One  much  less  than  your  span-worm,  that  lives  on  the  plum-trees, 
and  wraps  a  leaf  around  it,  so  as  to  resemble  a  well-formed  cigar,  I  have  watched 
throughout  the  process  with  surpassing  interest.  I  have  seen  this  little  speck  of  a 
worm  take  a  calm  survey  of  a  leaf,  then  fix  her  cord  on  one  side,  then  cross 
over,  and  then  again  and  again,  and  then  at  different  angles;  and  when  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  of  these  cords  were  arranged,  she  would  go  backwards  to  some 
distance,  and  with  a  single  cord  act  upon  all  these  other  cords,  as  if  by  a  com- 
bination of  leverage,  operating  with  a  power  utterly  above  and  beyond  any  thing 
so  minute  a  creature  could  accomplish  unaided  by  such  a  combination  of  me- 
chanical forces;  and  this  will  be  repeated  again  and  again,  gaining  a  little 
every  time,  till  the  whole  is  completed.  Sometimes  her  strength  or  her  cord- 
age is  unequal  to  the  work ;  then  she  will  cut  away  the  obstructing  part,  and 
try  again.  In  a  few  hours  the  leaf  will  be  curled ;  the  overlapping  parts  will 
be  neatly  sowed  together;  the  inside  will  be  lined  with  silk,  composed,  in  a 
great  measure,  of  the  cordage  she  had  used  as  an  engineer.  In  a  few  days 
her  limbs  will  have  fallen  olf,  and  she  will  have  assumed  the  pupa  or  chrysa- 
lis state,  and  appear  dead;  and  in  a  few  more  days  she  will  be  a  butterfly 
that  flies  at  night— one  that  your  lamp-light  "leads  to  bewilder." 

Once  last  summer,  in  crossing  from  Jersey  to  this  city,  a  lady  came  on 
board  the  boat,  with  one  of  these  little  Geometers  on  her  bonnet.  The  little 
thing  seemed  busy  in  measuring  that  bonnet;  but  it  did  not  take  long,  and 
then  it  quietly  perched  itself  upon  the  highest  point.  It  was  what  is  called 
a  "  love  of  a  bonnet" — very  beautiful,  but  very  small ;  the  lady  herself  was 
very  beautiful  also,  but  very  large — a  perfect  Juno  in  her  style,  and  most 
elaborately  clothed  in  silks.  She  cast  a  hasty  glance  at  her  fellow-passengers ;  but 
the  silk-worms  had  done  much  more  for  her  than  for  any  of  the  rest  of  us.  Thou- 
sands upon  thousands  had  spent  their  entire  lives  in  her  service.  She  evidently 
felt  how  magnificent  she  was,  but  probably  did  not  ascribe  it  to  the  little  caterpil- 
lars that  had  made  her  silks. 

[The  above  we  take  from  a  lecture  recently  delivered  in  New  York  by 
Dr.  Trimble,  the  subject  being,  "The  Wonders  of  Creation  as  exemplified  in 
Insect  Life."  He  succeeded  in  interesting  his  audience  for  nearly  two  hours. 
There  is  something  fascinating  in  the  wonders  of  insect  life  which  never  fails  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  both  young  and  old  ;  and  the  Doctor's  characteristic  humor 
took  nothing  from  the  interest  of  the  occasion.  Lectures  on  this  and  kindred  sub- 
jects, in  our  rural  towns,  would  be  more  useful  and  entertaining  than  many  which 
are  selected  for  the  purpose. — Ed.] 
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SDXTOH'S   TjSlBL£. 

%i  Coninhigrs  anb  ti{\m. 

Communications,  Letters,  Catalogues,  Periodicals,  dso.,  intended  for  the  perusal 
of  the  Editor,  and  packages  by  Express,  should  be  directed  to  the  care  of  C.  M. 
Saxton,  25  Park  Row,  New  York.  Exchanges  should  be  addressed  to  "The 
Horticulturist." 

».  ^.»  .< . 

Gladioli. — ^In  another  plaoe  we  have  alluded  to  a  lot  of  Gladioli  received  from  the  Messrs. 
ThorburD.  We  have  since  examined  the  parcel  in  detail,  and  find  it  to  contain  eighty-seven 
▼arieUea,  embracing  not  only  those  we  have  described,  but  many  other  fine  kinds,  besides  a 
nnmber  of  entirely  new  French  varieties.  They  are  all  named  and  described  in  the  Messrs. 
Tliorburn  &  Co.'s  catalogue.  We  are  immensely  delighted  with  our  collection,  and  anticipate 
much  enjoyment  from  them.  The  Gladiolus  is  so  easily  grown,  and  is  so  beautiful,  that  it 
should  find  a  place  in  every  garden. 


Ebkata. — We  have  a  few  more  to  correct  In  Dr.  Thomson's  article,  p.  84,  line  20  from  top, 
read,  "  awards  of  fruit  committees,"  Ac.  P.  86,  line  12  from  bottom,  read  "  indite"  instead  of 
•  invite,**  which  makes  some  difference.  P.  86,  line  18  from  top,  read  "  November,  1855,"  in- 
stead of  "  1868."  Same  page,  line  20  from  bottom,  read  "  Daniel  Warford"  instead  of  "  Rich- 
ard Warford."  P.  81,  first  line  of  Dr.  Grant's  article,  read  "  many"  instead  of  "  my."  P.  88, 
line  8  from  bottom,  read,  "  will  not  form  a  lasting  union,"  Ac.  We  hope  now  to  go  on  as 
usual,  without  the  recurrence  of  such  things. 


Ths  Kkw  CALADroiffl. — In  our  notice  last  month  of  the  new  Caladiums,  it  is  stated  that  they 
were  originattd  by  Chantin.  Introduced  was  the  word  ;  the  forms  went  to  press  without  being 
revised  by  usi  They  were  Introduced  into  Europe  by  Chantin,  just  as  they  were  introduced 
here  by  Mr.  Buchanan  of  Astoria. 


MomER's  Wink — Just  after  our  notice  last  month,  but  before  he  could  possibly  have  seen  it, 
we  received  a  sample  from  Mr.  Mottier  himself.  This  was  made  "  on  the  lees,"  is  two  years 
old,  and  in  all  respects  is  a  beautiful  wine.  It  is  rather  lighter  than  that  noticed  last  month, 
has  a  mild  bouquet,  and  is  peculiarly  rich  and  delicate.  An  old  wine  taster  from  Portugal,  to 
whom  we  showed  it,  said  it  was  *'  splendid,"  which  confirms  all  that  we  said  last  month.  Not 
its  least  recommendation  is  its  undoubted  purity ;  and  this  is  a  point  we  have  tried  to  impress 
upon  all  our  wine  makers,  and  they  succeed  just  in  proportion  as  they  attend  to  it  We  must 
get  rid  of  all  adulterations  or  additions. 


TuM,  Double  Zinnia. — We  present  our  readers  with  a  "  portrait"  of  the  new  Double  Zinnia, 
taken  from  the  London  Gardener's  Weekly.  It  is  said  by  the  editor  to  be  a  "  correct  representa- 
tion," of  the  natural  size  of  the  fiowers.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  great  symmetry.  The  planU 
were  grown  by  the  Messrsw  Carter,  of  Holborn,  who  received  the  seed  from  a  correspondent 
in  Oude,  India.  The  Messrs.  Vilmorin  also  received  their  seed  from  India.  This  is  said  to  be 
all  that  Sa  known  of  the  history  of  these  new  Zinnias.     "  It  will  be  seen  from  our  cut,"  says  tiie 
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DOUBLE    ZINNIA. 

Gardener't  Weekly,  "  that  the  ordinary  florets  of  the  centre  of  the  flower  in  the  common  Zinnia 
are  here  transformed  into  flat,  petal-like  colored  ones,  similar  to  those  on  the  border  of  the 
flower,  (florets  of  the  ray,)  and  we  are  informed  from  the  before-mentioned  respectable  seeds- 
men, that  this  character  is  permanent,  and  that  the  plants  come  in  as  true  from  seeds  as  China 
Asters,  the  different  colors  separate,  and  the  double  forms  still  double."*  So  far  as  we  can  form 
an  opinion  from  the  above  engraving,  and  what  is  said  by  Dr.  Lindley  and  others,  we  are 
disposed  to  think  that  we  have  a  substanUal  acquisiUon  in  the  Double  Zinnia,  one  the  more  to 
be  prized  since  it  is  in  its  greatest  perfection  at  a  time  when  many  other  flowers  begin  t9  fade. 
It  is  to  be  grown  the  same  as  the  single  varieties. 
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A  Pomouo  Papxr  Rlb. — ^We  have  just  added  to  our  library  an  article  which  we  think 
will  be  useful  to  all  our  readers,  or  to  any  person  who  takes  a  newspaper  or  a  periodical.  By 
a  very  simple  arrangement  the  papers  are  filed  away  in  a  substantial  cover,  which  answers  all 
the  purposes  of  binding.  Letters,  music,  drawings,  Ac.,  can  be  filed  just  as  well  as  newspapers, 
as  tiie  portfolio  is  made  of  various  sizes.  It  is  called  Jacobs*  Patent  Portfolio  Paper  File,  and 
we  suppose  can  be  found  at  the  principal  bookstores. 

Thjs  Dblawarb  Qbafk.— -We  have  just  been  shown  a  letter  from  J.  Flsk  Allen,  Esq.,  of  Salem, 
Mass.,  in  which  he  makes  an  allusion  to  our  article  on  the  Delaware  Grape.  He  says:  **  I  am 
glad  to  see  Mr.  Mead,  in  December  number  of  Horticulturist,  giving  his  opinion  of  the  Delaware 
Grape  as  a  native.  I  pronounced  it  a  native  years  ago  when  it  was  first  said  to  be  Red 
TrmHinier.  And  Dr.  Wight  in  report  of  fruit  committee  of  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 
•o  stated  it,  and  published  it  to  the  world  in  their  annual  report  I  had  Red  Traminer  in 
fruit  then  for  yeara,  and  have  been  annoyed  by  the  statements  constantly  recurring  pronounc- 
ing it  a  European  variety.*  Mr.  Allen,  who  has  grown  the  foreign  Grape  so  extensively,  and 
studied  its  habits  closely,  may  &irly  be  presumed  to  know  something  of  its  characteristics.  It 
is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  have  our  opinion  confirmed  by  such  high  authority. 


Itauav  Bku. — "  Are  Bees  horticultural  subjects  ?"  Certainly,  and  sweet  ones  too,  only 
they  are  not  to  be  handled  overmuch.  A  friend  of  ours  has  become  ecstatic  over  his  Italian  bees 
and  considers  Mr.  Parsons  a  benefactor,  Ac.  We  subscribe  to  this,  and  to  all  that  can  be  said 
in  praise  of  Bees,  but  our  friend's  aKide  is  too  long  for  one  insertion,  and  we  can  find  no  break 
in  it.  It  might  well  be  shortened.  In  the  mean  time,  our  readers  will  do  well  to  look  after 
these  Bees,  (we  mean  to  make  a  change  in  our  hive,)  and  read  Mr.  Spangler's  new  Bee  Jmtmal, 
a  capital  work,  which  will  tell  them  much  they  ought  to  know  on  the  subject 


A  RooKER  WTTBOUT  A  RocKER.-^topping  at  a  friend's  a  few  evenings  since,  we  were  placed 
in  a  chair  that  suited  our  tired  condition  exactly.  '  It  stands  on  castors,  and  can  be  rolled 
ea«ly  when  necessary.  It  can  also  be  fixed  in  any  reclined  position,  which  adds  muoli  to  its 
value  a^  an  easy  chair.  The  rocking  motion  is  easy,  and  in  all  respects  pleasant  The  style 
of  the  chair  is  elegant,  making  it  an  ornament  to  any  drawing  room.  It  was  invented  by  Mr. 
Wells ;  and  if  he  will  only  get  up  a  pattern  within  the  means  of  our  rural  friends,  he  will 
cntitie  himself  to  our  thanks. 


PxAGB  Buds. — ^Mr.  Mackie,  writing  from  Clyde,  N.  Y.,  says :  "  Peach  buds  mostly  killed  here, 
though  not  quite  all.     12**  below  zero  at  9  p.  m.,  Vth  inst" 
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Brooklyn  Horticultural  Sooiett. — ^There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  quite  prevalent  among  our 
rural  friends  that  our  Horticultural  Societies  might  be  made  productive  of  much  more  good 
than  they  now  accomplish,  and  this  feeling  we  share  very  largely.  Some  of  the  members  of 
the  Brooklyn  Society  are  moving  in  this  matter,  and  we  believe  the  society  is  being  reorgan- 
iced  on  a  more  useful  basisw  We  hope  the  matter  will  not  be  allowed  to  rest  till  this  has  been 
done.  Several  articles  have  recently  appeared  in  the  Brooklyn  JSagle,  by  members  of  the  society, 
which  are  suggestive.  "  Brooklyn,"  the  first  writer,  thinks  "  the  society  should  have  a  '  local 
habitation'  as  well  as  a  name,  and  should  not  be  resolved  out  of  existence  for  six  months  after 
each  exhibition."  In  this  he  is  undoubtedly  right  Tlie  society,  in  some  form  or  other,  should 
ba  found  somewhere  each  working  day  in  the  year,  and  this  is  entirely  practicable.  He  thinks, 
also,  that  a  society  should  have  some  other  object  than  holding  two  flower  shows  a  year,  an 
I    opinion  which  we  have  ofVen  expressed.     He  suggests,  fint,  that  the  society  should  have  a 
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proper  exbibition  room  or  "Gardener's  'Change"  in  some  central  looation;  a  good  suggestion, 
not  without  iu  diflSeulties,  but  worth  a  strong  effort  Second,  that  weekly  eTening  meetings  be 
held ;  good  again.  Tfiird,  that  a  Reference  and  Circulating  Library  be  established ;  notliing 
could  be  better.  He  has  no  objections  to  exhibitions,  but  thinks  more  than  two  should  be 
held,  so  that  the  various  classes  of  fruits  and  flowers  could  be  seen  in  perfection,  and  asks, 
"  What  Mtisfaction  is  there  in  looking  at  unripe  pears  and  grapes  T*  He  would  entirely 
abolish  prizes  as  worse  than  useless,  and  reply  upon  a  proper  etprit  du  corps  among  the  mem- 
bers ;  to  which'the  gardeners  would  probably  demur.  But  if  prizes  are  offered,  he  would  hare 
them  divided  into  three  classes,  one  for  commercial  gardeners,  one  for  hired  gardeners,  and  one 
for  amateurs:  a  classification  which  we  hare  often  favored.  He  then  very  properly  suggests 
a  course  of  lectures,  and  closes  as  follows :  "  A  Society  established  on  a  plan  of  this  kind  would, 
I  think,  command  support  and  respect ;  much  dissatisfaction  seems  to  have  arisen  lately  at  the 
degeneracy  of  horticultural  and  kindred  societies;  they  are  loung  the  countenance  of  those 
necessary  to  their  useful  existence,  by  their  inertness,  and  by  mixing  up  horse-racing,  female 
equestrianism,  patchworks,  daguerreotypes,  gambling,  quack  medicines,  brass  bands,  Ac,  with 
their  exhibitions^" 

"Improvement"  in  a  few  days  follows  up  the  subject  in  the  same  view.  He  thinks  a  "  Model 
Society  could  be  maintained  here  In  active  life,  and  its  members  counted  by  thousands  instead 
of  hundreds,  and  instead  of  heggif%g  the  public  to  support  it,  they  would  be  eager  to  become 
members  of  it,  even  at  three  dollars  per  annum."  Such  a  Society  Brooklyn  ought  to  have,  and 
it  would  be  a  fitting  reward  for  such  exertions  as  John  W.  De  Grauw  has  made.  "  Improve- 
ment*' suggests, /rs<,  that,  for  want  of  a  suitable  garden,  a  perpetual  exhibition  be  openedt 
where  visitors  can  see  specimens  of  choice  plants,  learn  where  they  can  be  bought,  their 
price,  <fec  This  would  present  peculiar  advantages  to  both  purchaser  and  seller.  Second^  that 
Catalogues  of  all  the  Knrserymen,  Gardeners,  Ac.,  be  kept,  which  would  afford  further  facili- 
ties to  purchasers^  Third,  that  instead  of  money  and  medal  premiums,  a  drawing  or  photo- 
graph of  the  prize  article  itself  be  given,  the  Society  also  keeping  one,  as  suggested  in  the 
Horticulturist  some  months  since.  This,  we  think,  would  work  some  good  results.  Fowth, 
that  a  cabinet  of  models,  drawings,  woods,  an  herbarium,  Ac,  be  made.  Nothing  could  be 
more  to  the  purpose.  Fifth,  that  there  should  be  a  Library  and  Reading  Room,  and  that 
clubs  be  formed -so  as  to  get  magazines,  Ac,  cheaper  for  members  A  capital  idea.  Sixth, 
that  the  Society  correspond  with  individuals  and  Societies,  and  solicit  an  exchange  of  plants, 
seeds,  Ac,  and  also  import  and  collect  new  and  rare  plants  and  seeds  for  distribution  among 
the  members.  Good  again.  Seventh,  that  weekly  meetings  be  held  for  discussion,  lectures, 
Ac,  in  connection  with  an  exhibition  of  specimens,  and  that  the  proceedings  be  published. 
Precisely  one  of  the  things  wanted.  Eighth,  that  all  of  the  above  be  free  to  members,  but 
that  a  small  charge  be  made  to  the  public  for  admission  to  the  lectures,  library,  and  exhibi- 
tions. He  thinks  ladies,  children,  invalids,  business  men,  mechanics,  and  gardeners  would  find 
this  a  delightful  place  in  which  to  pass  an  hour.  Yes,  instruction  and  pleasure  tc  a  much 
greater  degree  than  in  many  places  where  they  sometimes  '*  pass  an  hour."  JVtnM.  "  Have 
a  standing  advertisement  of  the  aims,  objects,  and  advantages  of  belonging  to  the  Society, 
the  location,  officers,  exhibitions,  meetings,  Ac,  so  that  the  public  will  know  where  to  find  it 
and  what  it  is."  Tliis  kills  "  eeveral  birds  with  one  stone."  Tenth,  he  thinks  "  there  is  no  way 
in  wiiich  a  person  could  invest  three  dollars  and  receive  so  much  benefit,  or  do  so  much  good 
by  spreading  abroad  such  a  refining  influence  as  the  Society  would  have."  In  this  we 
agree  with  him,  provided  the  other  things  are  done  He  concludes  by  saying  to  those  who 
think  the  thing  can  not  be  done,  "  Try  it.  Give  the  public  the  worth  of  their  money  in  prac- 
tical knowledge,  and  tliey  will  both  support  the  Society  permanently,  and  patronize  the 
gardeners."    There  Is  a  mutual  obligation  involved  in  this  point  which  ought  to  be  further 
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elacidatecL    The  Idea  of  "  ImproTement"  clearly  is,  a  vnrking  toeiety,  one  that  will  do  some- 
thinff. 
j       We  Dezt  hare  "  Brooklyn"  in  response.    He  excepts  to  the  expressions,  "  Instead  of  begging 
I    the  pttblic" — "The  public  will  not  support  us" — "  Give  the  public  the  worth  of  their  money." 
,    He  thinks  the  Society  should  calculate  little  on  the  "publie,**  using  the  term  in  its  broadest 
I    sense;  that  it  should  be  more  especially  a  society  for  gardeners,  and  that  the  secret  of  failure 
may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  public  has  been  appealed  to  rather  than  they.     He  says, 
j    "Before  the  Society  undertakes  to  educate  the  publie,  I  think  it  had  better  secure  tutors  for 
I    the  job  by  educating  the  gardenersi"    That  is  pretty  pointed  for  one  who  "  goes  in"  for  the 
.    gardeners  to  the  exclusion  of  the  public.    But  will  the  gardeners  support  a  society  of  them- 
selves t    He  says,  "The  gardeners  are  not  beggars,  and  should  not  want  the  public  to  support 
,    a  society  for  them.    It  is  for  their  benefit,  and  they  must  pay  for  it,  and  I  believe  will  be 
found  willing  to  do  so,  if  they  can  get  the  worth  of  their  money."    It  seems  to  us  clear  that 
they  will  not  without  this,  and  then  the  public  must  help  them.    The  fact  is,  it  is  hard  to  keep 
clear  of  the  "  public"    "  Brooklyn**  next  takes  up  the  "  finance  question."    "  Standard  works 
of  reference  which  every  gardener  ought  to  have  access  to  will  certainly  cost  fifty  dollars ;  in- 
terest on  this,  say  three  dollars  a  year."    Then  there  are  horticultural  and  agricultural  papers, 
without  which  he  can  not  keep  posted,  which  will  cost  him  seven  more.   If  he  buys  these  him- 
self, there  will  be  an  expenditure  of  ten  dollars  a  year  to  prevent  him  from  getting  behind  the 
times^  and  half  the  sum  would  support  a  good  society.    The  idea  is,  to  show  that  a  gardener 
can  afford  to  become  a  member  of  a  society.    He  thinks  five  dollars  a  year  none  to  much  for 
either  trading  gardeners  orXhe  public    We  do  not  think  either  of  them  prepared  for  this  yet ; 
but  in  so  &r  as  "Brooklyn"  would  have  gardeners  intelligent  and  self-reliant,  we  go  with  him 
heartily ;  and  this  would  seem  to  be  his  main  purpose.    We  would  give  the  intelligent  gar- 
dener a  pontion  of  social  equality,  and  erect  no  barriers  between  him  and  the  public ;  and  in 
this  "  Brooklyn"  will  no  doubt  agree  with  u&    The  gardener,  at  present.  Is  his  own  worst 
enemy.    Why  will  he  not  see  this?    "  Brooklyn,"  in  conclusion,  does  not  ".think  it  advisable 
to  do  any  thing  in  the  matter  of  a  Botanical  Garden  until  the  '  miaeion'  of  the  Society  in  other 
ways  is  in  process  of  fulfilment,"  in  which  we  agree  with  him. 

In  a  letter  just  received  from  an  active  officer  of  the  Brooklyn  Society,  he  says,  in  reference 
to  the  failure  of  societies,  " Their /at/tira  seems  to  me  to  arise  from  not  giving  their  members 
and  the  public  such  information  as  they  require"  Again :  "  It  seems  to  me  there  are  thousands 
in  our  cities  and  towns  who,  like  myself,  have  a  small  place  and  a  real  love  for  such  things, 
and  it  is  to  such  societies  we  should  look  for  information ;  such  a  society  should  be  an  '  Ex- 
change" where  all  such  knowledge  could  be  obtained.  If  they  were  such,  I  don't  believe  we 
should  see  such  accounto  published  of  them.  I  hope  this  question  will  be  continued,  and  all 
our  Societies  aroused  and  carry  out  the  objects  they  were  designed  for." 

We  shall  recur  to  this  subject  again,  in  the  hope  that  some  good  may  result  from  it.  In 
the  meantime,  we  commend  Uiese  suggestions  to  the  consideration  of  all  Horticultural  So- 
cieties. 


B00B3  AND  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Fourth  Annual  Catalogue  of  Plants,  ^e,,  cultivated  and  for  sale  by  Edgar  Sanders,  I^ke  View 
Flower  Gardens,  Chicago,  III. — Consista  mainly  of  a  fine  assorment  of  bedding  plants.  Dahlias, 
fioees,«fec 

Transactions  of  the  Massachnsetta  Horticultural  Society  for  the  year  1860.  From  Eben 
Wight,  Corresponding  Secretary. — It  is  made  up  of  Reporta  from  Committees,  lista  of  Prizes 
awarded,  an  interesting  Address  from  President  Breck,  a  Zoological  Report  from  Professor 
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Jenks,  eoraplaining  of  having  nothing  to  do ;  an  interesting  article  form  Mr.  Sprague  on 
Introduced  Plants  a  very  good  one  from  £.  a  Rand,  Jr.,  on  Orchidi,  and  other^  the  whole 
making  a  valuable  record.  It  is  an  int«re»ting  fiict,  that  the  property  of  the  Society,  at  the 
present  time,  amounts  to  the  handsome  sum  of  $89,640.88.  It  may  well  pass  for  a  "  solid**  so- 
ciety. K 

Seventh  Annual  Catalogue  of  Choice  Verbenas,  cultivated  and  sold  by  Dexter  Snow,  Chic- 
opee,  Massw  1861.— The  Verbena  is  Mr.  Snow's  specialty,  and  we  have  here  a  splendid  collec- 
tion. 

CaUlogue  of  Oreen-house,  Hot-house,  and  Hardy  Herbaeeons  Plants  for  sale  at  Bridjfanan^M 
Horticultural  EeUblishment,  Noit  876  and  8T8  Broadway,  New  York.  Nursery  and  Green- 
houses, Astoria,  N.  T.— A  very  neat  Catologne,  embimcing  the  best  <Ad  plants,  and  a  good 
many  new  ones. 

Descriptive  CaUlogue  of  Flower  Seeds,  with  Praetioal  IXreetions  for  their  Caltare  and  Treat- 
ment Jnme9  M,  Thorburn  <k  Co.,  15  John  Street,  New  York.— Neat  and  compact,  embracing 
about  every  thing  in  the  way  of  flower  seed  that  can  be  thought  oC 

Vines,  PlanU.  Ac  /.  H.  Boardman,  Brighton,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.— A  circnlar,  condsting  of 
well  known  fruits. 

Abridged  Descriptive  CaUlogne  of  Fmit  and  OmamenUl  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  PlanU,  cul- 
tivated and  for  eale  at  the  Monroe  County  NnrserieiL  Govid,  BeekwUh,  <t  Co.,  Proprietors, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  1860-61.— Another  wellprinted  caUlogue,  with  choice  conUnU  We  do  like 
good  ink  and  paper. 

CaUlogue  of  French  Hybrid  Gladiolus,  (Seedlings  of  Gandavenris,)  and  other  Spring'Balbons 
Roots,  Ac.  J.  M,  Thmhwm  A  Co.,  16  John  Street,  New  York.  1861.— This  embraces  the  fine 
collection  alluded  to  elsewhere.  It  also  contohis  a  list  of  norelties  in  the  way  of  flower  seeds 
larger  than  usual. 

Descriptive  CaUlogue,  Na  8.  French  Hybrid  Gladiolus,  and  other  Summer  and  Autumn 
Blooming  Bulbs,  ior  sale  at  Bridgeman*s  HorUcultural  EeUblishment,  876  and  878  Broadway, 
New  York.  1861.— This  embraces,  with  some  additions,  the  collection  we  examined  Ust 
season,  some  of  the  best  of  which  we  have  described  in  another  place. 

Great  Upper  Cansda  Seed  EsUblishment  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Seeds  for  the  Farm,  the 
Kitchen  Garden,  and  the  Flower  Garden;  also,  of  CuUnary  Boots,  Ac,  for  sale  by  John  A. 
Bruce,  Seedsman,  Nurseryman,  and  Florist,  46  King  Street,  Hamilton,  C.  W.  1861.— Not  only 
a  caUIogue  of  seeds,  but  also  of  Garden  Implements,  FertUiiers,  works  on  Horticulture,  choice 
Iruits,  Ac 

CaUlogue  of  Selected  Roses  and  other  Hardy  PhmU,  including  both  old  and  new  Varieties, 
cultivated  and  for  sale  by  JameM  Peniland,  at  Green  Mount  Garden,  BalUmore.  1861.— The 
list  of  Roses  is  particularly  fine  There  are  also  Axaleas,  Camellias,  Dahlias,  Verbemas,  Grapes, 
and  other  good  things. 

Spring  CaUlogue  of  a  choice  Collection  of  Floricultural,  VegeUble,  and  Agricultural  Seeds, 
Ac,  to  be  had  of  William  Elliot,  Seedsman  and  Florist,  81  John  Street,  New  York. — Mr. 
Elliot  geU  a  good  deal  In  a  small  compass,  and  gives  some  good  practical  suggestions  to  the 
amateur. . 

The  Mother  s  Magazine  and  Family  Circle  By  Rev.  B.  J.  Relyea,  Editor  and  Proprietor, 
897  Broadway,  New  York.— As  iu  name  indicates,  this  Magasine  is  addressed  speoiaUy  to 
mothers :  the  home  drole  is  iU  peculiar  sphere.  It  is  ably  condueted,  and  calculated  to  exer- 
cise a  benign  influence. 
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Editob  Hobtioulturist: — I  was  raised  in  the  parlor,  and  when  I  was  married,  a  few  years 
aixice,  scarcely  knew  a  lilac  from  a  locusMree.  However,  I  married  a  farmer,  and  came  to 
the  country  to  live,  and  cpened  some  eight  or  ten  acres  for  ornamental  improvement ;  I  say 
opened,  for  there  was  a  regular  cutting  of  corn-stallcs  to  begin  with,  to  say  notliing  of  the 
removal  of  pig-ety,  tan-house,  ash-house,  and  "  other  things  to  match,"  that  we  found  just  in 
front  of  our  small  old-fi&shioned  country  house.  Now,  you,  who  are  accustomed  to  your  hun- 
dreds of  acres  of  "  improved  ground,"  will  smile  at  my  ten  acresw  But  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try it  is  the  most  unheard-of  extravagance  and  folly.  Soon  after  I  had  had  my  "  yard  enlarged," 
a  very  practical  neighbor  said,  "  You  are  very  extravagant  to  put  all  the  farm  in  the  yard." 
I  replied,  that  ten  acres  was  not  all  of  850  in  the  first  place,  and  in  the  second,  that  it  was 
economy ;  for,  said  I,  you  have  a  small  yard,  and  a  small  garden,  orchard,  and  meadow — sepa- 
rate fences  around  aU ;  mine  are  all  together,  and  I  save  fencing.  This  is  the  way  I  talked  : 
and  I  loaned  my  books,  and  divided  my  flowers  and  shrubs  with  them,  and  now  such  an  "  en- 
larging of  yards,"  and  digging  and  planting  as  would  astonish  you !  But  my  own  ignorance 
was  a  worse  enemy  than  the  prejudice  of  others;  however,  I  did  the  most  sensible  thing  that 
eoola  be  done,  I  subscribed  for  the  Horticulturist.  I  had  no  gardener,  couldn't  tell  when  I 
should  be  able  to  afford  one,  but  thought  I  might  venture  to  have  the  farm  hands  plant  a  few 
things,  and  let  them  be  g^wing;  and  when  we  commence  planting,  it  ends,  I  presume,  when 
there  is  nothing  more  to  plant,  and  no  place  to  plant  it ;  and  so  I  planted  on,  and  on,  and  on, 
hiring  an  Irbhman  to  work  with  me,  until  I  count  my  fruit  and  ornamental  deciduous  trees  by 
handreds,  and  have  seventy  handsome  evergreens,  such  as  Hemlock,  White  and  Scotch  line* 
Norway  Spruee,  Balsam  fir,  Arbor  Yitse,  d;c. ;  and  all  the  Spineas  I  have  ever  heard  of,  as  well 
as  Lilacs,  Flowering  Peach,  Cherry,  Currant.  Syringpis,  Rhus  cotinus.  Dogwood,  Redbud,  and 
09ery  kind  of  flowering  shrub,  and  shrubs  with  ornamental  berries,  not  forgetting  the  evergreen 
fthrubfl,  such  as  Holly,  Pyrncanthns,  Mahonia  aquifolia,  Ac,  and  no  one  would  ever  know  this 
to  be  Uie  same  place  that  it  was  four  years  ago.  We  haven't  house-room  enough  for  a  white 
gardener,  but  in  the  plan  of  our  new  house  I  have  a  room  for  a  single  man,  and  he  can't  get 
married  until  we  are  able  to  build  him  a  gardener's  cottage.  So  for  the  present  my  liege  lord 
has  given  me  one  of  the  farm  hands  for  gardener.  "I  know  my  duty  better"  than  to  send  the 
word  dave  to  a  northern  P.  O.  these  times.  • 

Bat  I  set  down  to  ask  you  a  few  questions,  if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  the  an- 
swers through  your  yaluable  paper,  for  of  course  I  don't  expect  you  to  devote  your  valuable 
j    time  replying  to  such  a  preamble  as  thisw    I  not  only  read  the  Horticulturist,  but  I  etudy  it, 
:    every  day  of  my  life.   I  hare  the  back  Nos.  bound,  and  when  I  am  particularly  interested  in  any 
.    one  subject,  I  read  every  article  on  that  subject,  in  all  the  volumes  I  have.     But  I  can't  find 
,    out  what's  the  matter  with  my  apple-trees.    Some  liix;  eight,  or  ten  inches  from  the  ground, 
i    and  sometimes  nearer,  the  bark  has  turned  black,  and  dead,  and  is  dropping  off;  and  in  some 
eases  there  are  small  round  holes,  as  if  bored  with  a  gimlet ;  but  all  the  trees  that  have  lost 
I    their  bark  are  not  bored.   Do  the  birds,  woodpeckers,  <&c.,  make  these  holes  T  or  is  it  the  apple- 
I    borer  ?  or,  is  the  condition  of  the  bark  called  blight  f  if  so,  how  can  I  save  these  trees  T    Must 
I  let  suckers  from  the  stock  grow  round  them,  to  shade  them  ?    And  hereafter,  to  avoid  the 
trooble,  shall  I  buy  my  trees  branching  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  ground,  that  the  leaves 
may  protect  the  trunk — from  what,  sun  or  wind  ?    They  are  such  beautiful  young  trees,  just 
eoming  into  bearing-^-^nd  such  varieties  as  Pryor's  Red,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Ac  And  then 
I    ny  pear-trees,  some  of  them,  Louise  Bonne,  Passe  Colmar,  Yicar  of  Winkfield,  Ac  (oughtn't 
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that  to  be  Wdke&e\d  ?  Where  is  Wink^M  ?)  have  a  fine  crop  of  pears  every  year,  but  they  drop 
off  wlien  DO  larger  than  my  thimble.     What  ehall  I  do  ? 

And  where  can  I  procure  a  rose.  Tea  Ghioa,  or  Sonvenir  d*£lize  ?  I  have  been  trying  to 
find  it  ever  dnce  I  saw  the  plate  in  the  Hobticultubist.  Ib  it  perfectly  hardy  ?  will  it  stand 
out  in  Kentucky  without  any  protection  ?  I  have  an  Isabella  Grey.  Winter  before  last  I 
thatched  it^  and  in  the  spring  it  was  dead  to  the  ground.  Last  winter  I  duln'i  thatch  it,  and  it 
died  to  the  roots.  This  winter  I  have  thatched  again  slightly,  after  filling  stable  manure 
around  the  stem.  Although  it  sends  up  vigorous  long  shoots  every  summer,  it  has  never 
bloomed,  and  so  I  presume  it  blooms  on  the  old  wood,  or  on  shoots  from  the  old  wood.  What 
must  I  do  with  this?  I  have  had  a  Beauty  of  Greenmuunt  and  Woodland  Margaret,  but  have 
lost  them  both.  I  mean  to  replace  them,  however.  Woodland  Margaret  bloomed  once,  and  was 
certainly  the  most  fragrant  rose  I  ever  saw.  Are  these  two  pfnrfectly  hardy  ?  How  ought  we 
to  manage  them  in  winter  in  Kentucky  ?  My  buth  roses  won't  bloom ;  how  shall  I  make  them  ? 
I  have  a  large  bed  for  bush  roses,  Palm  Leaf,  and  the  soil  was  rich  and  black,  light  and  loose, 
with  clay  bottom,  which  I  have  never  seen,  however,  and  I  have  seen  down  four  spades  deep. 
When  I  made  the  bed,  I  put  some  rich  earth  where  there  had  been  oat  stacks  for  years  and 
years,  and  since,  every  fall,  I  cover  the  bed  several  Inches  with  stable  manure,  and  in  spring 
fork  it  in ;  do  they  want  sand-? 

You  won't  let  me  write  to  the  Horticulturist  again,  because  I  don't  know  when  to  stop. 
Please  reply  to  my  questions  to  Maggit,  through  the  paper.  , 

I  have  sent  you  several  subscribers,  only  one  from  this  post-office,  however,  William  Hoff- 
man, but  1  mean  to  send  more.  Respectfully,  Garrib  D.  M. 

MoutU  SUrling,  Kentucky,  \nth  Jan,,  1861. 

[It  is  a  lucky  thing  you  "married  a  fiirmer  a  few  years  since,"  Carrie,  or  we  should  be 
"  dead  in  love  with  you,"  Now  don't  show  this  to  your  *'  liege  lord,"  unless  he  has  got  a  soul 
as  big  as  your  own.  Why  isn't  Kentucky  just  over  our  river  instead  of  the  Ohio  ?  We'd  soon 
be  over  and  help  you  out  of  your  troubles.  You  went  to  work  heroically,  and  have  your 
reward.  If  your  neighbor  talks  to  you  any  more  in  that  way,  just  box  his  ears.  Yon  were 
right,  and  reasoned  like  a  woman  of  good  sound  sense  and  sound  taste,  and  as  the  best  evidence 
of  this  yon  subscribed  for  the  Horticulturist.  Tlien  you  planted  and  planted,  and  now  you 
count  your  trees  by  hundreds.  That's  admirable.  Would  that  every  State,  and  city,  and 
village,  and  farm  had  at  least  one  such  woman  I  What  strange  scenes  of  beauty  would  spring 
up  all  over  the  land  I  Tell  your  '*  liege  lord"  that  we  say  he  must  provide  yon  with  a  gardener's 
cottage  tliis  very  spring ;  the  gardener  might, take  it  into  his  head  (they  get  strange  things  in 
their  heads  sometimes)  to  get  married,  and  then  what  would  you  do  ?  But  if  you  have  told 
him  he  can't  get  married,  then  he  is  bound  not  to  do  it  Now,  Carrie,  you  can  send  any  thing 
you  please  to  our  P.  O.  these  or  any  other  times,  and  if  there's  any  fighting  to  be  done  about 
itk  we'll  do  it  A  man  don't  get  such  a  woman  to  defend  every  day.  You  see  we  are  getting 
a  little  worked  up. — Certainly,  we'll  answer  all  your  questions,  and  if  you  hadn't  "  gone  and 
got  married  "  a  few  years  since,  we  might  auk  one ;  but  it's  no  use  now.  You  do  precisely 
right  in  studying  the  Horticulturist,  and  following  a  subject  up,  and  that  is  what  all  ought  to 
do.  It  is  not  the  woodpeckers  that^damage  your  trees ;  it  may  be  the  blight,  but  we  suspect 
that  the  borer  is  the  enemy  concerned  in  this  matter.  Examine  the  holes  in  all  your  treesi  and 
get  the  borers  out  either  by  cutting  them  out  or  running  in  a  wire ;  remove,  also,  the  dead  bark. 
Then  get  some  common  tar,  and  reduce  it  to  the  consistency  of  thin  paint  by  adding  hot  water ; 
apply  this  to  the  trees  with  a  brush  about  an  inch  below  the  surface,  and  six  or  eight  inches 
above.  The  tar  must  be  used  as  a  preventive,  not  a  cure ;  where  the  grubs  are  already  in  the 
trees  they  must  be  got  out  with  the  knife  or  wire.    By  no  means  let  the  suckers  grow  about 
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jour  trees ;  cut  them  clean  out.  Let  your  branches  start  two  or  three  feet  from  the  ground  ; 
this  will  not  only  afford  protection  to  the  trunk  from  the  cold  winter^s  wind,  but  your  trees 
will  come  earlier  into  bearing,  and  yield  better  fruit  Yicar  of  Winkfield  is  correct  Tou 
have  been  reading  Goldsmith.  The  pear  was  discovered  in  France  by  a  French  curate,  and 
was  hence  called  Le  Curi.  It  was  introduced  into  England  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rham,  of  Wink- 
field,  a  distinguislied  agriculturist,  and  then  took  its  present  name.  Your  pear  trees  are  probably 
planted  too  deep,  or  you  may  disturb  the  surface  rooU  too  much  in  working  the  soil ;  we  can 
tliink  of  no  other  cause.  We  can  have  the  Rose  sent  to  you,  but  it  will  not  be  hardy  in  Ken- 
tucky. The  Isabella  Grey  is  not  hardy  enough  for  you ;  the  only  thing  you  can  do  is  to  bend 
it  down  in  the  fall,  and  cover  it  with  earth.  You  might  grow  it  in  a  large  pot,  plunge  it  in 
summer,  and  in  the  fall  put  it  in  a  cool  cellar.  You  must  have  the  old  wood  to  secure  the 
flowers.  If  you  replace  Beauty  of  Greenmount,  Ac,  you  will  have  to  bury  them,  as  suggested 
above,  or  you  will  lose  them  again.  Your  "  bush  roses"  ought  to  bloom  in  a  deep,  rich,  well- 
prepared  bed.  Perhaps  the  buds  get  winter  killed ;  if  so,  cover  the  bed  with  cedar  brush 
during  the  winter.  But  if  they  are  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  they  ought  to  bloom  in  the  fall,  any- 
how. What  are  they  ?  Yes,  we  will  let  you  write  as  often  as  you  please ;  and  you  must  do 
so  till  your  roses  bloom  and  your  pears  fruit  If  we  can  only  get  a  full  understanding  of  your 
difficulties,  we  know  we  can  enable  you  to  overcome  them.  Thank  yon  for  the  new  subscribers 
and  the  promise  of  more.    Not  one  of  them  can  refuse  you. — En.] 
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A  Sbcoxp  Barkcv. — Mr.  Editor  : — Freed  from  a  cloud  of  tobacco  smoke,  sir,  strong  enough, 
to  suffocate  any  of  the  fair  sex  in  the  metropolis,  we  ran  away  from  it,  and  got  into  Newport, 
yes,  Newport,  sir,  to  see  the  "  Bamum  Orchard  Houee,**  The  never-resting  mind  of  man 
"  wanted  to  see  some  of  the  new  discoveries"  as  well  as  "  A  Close  Observer,**  (and  "  now  I  sit 
down,  and  give  vent  to  my  feelings  upon  a  subject  that  has  filled  my  thoughts  for  some  time, 
and  now,  like  a  bird  that  has  escaped  from  its  cage,  give  evidence  of  its  satisfaction  by  lifting 
up  its  voice.**)  We  arrived  at  Mr.  Lawrence's  beautiful  place,  and  were  received  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  the  gardener,  with  good  old  English  cheer,  as  such  a  man  with  such  a  good 
natared  disposition  is  bound  to  show  to  all  and  every  visitor.  The  glaring  statements  made  by 
"  A  Close  Observer**  worked  up  my  curiosity  so  much,  Mr.  Editor,  to  think  that  such  gross 
duplicity  could  be  practiced  by  a  gardener  on  his  employer  and  visitors  in  general,  that  I  was 
determined  to  go  and  see  something  of  the  duplicity  in  its  commencement ;  for  if  vines  were 
grown  and  fruited  in  wire  baskets,  now  would  be  the  time  for  its  commencement  We  never 
had  seen  such  things,  it  is  true — never  had  seen  Peaches  or  Apricots  grown  as  orchids,  and 
doubted  its  practicability.  But,  again,  to  think  for  one  moment  that  the  proprietor  of  such  a 
place  could  be  so  duped  throughout  a  whole  season,  by  a  gardener  in  his  employ,  was  more 
than  my  common  sense  could  credit.  So  we  went  to  see,  and  we  did  see.  See  what?  First, 
a  most  beautiful  range  of  glass  nearly  800  feet  in  length,  and  built  in  as  thorough  and  com- 
l^ete  a  manner  as  I  ever  saw  houses  built  Tliis  range  of  glass  is  divided  into  six  compartments, 
for  various  purposes,  and  for  which  it  appears  to  be  well  adapted.  But  what  did  we  see  ? 
Well,  we  saw  the  wire  baskets,  and  we  saw  grape-vines  growing  in  them,  and  we  saw  that 
they  were  good  grown  vines,  canes  nearly  four  feet  long  and  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter;  and  we  saw  from  these  self-same  vines,  young  green  shoots  having  on  them  several 
good  bunches  of  grapes.  Now  do  not  let  us  be  misunderstood ;  these  bunches  were  not  in 
flower,  but  coming  into  flower,  and  we  have  seen  grapes  enough  to  know  what  such  a  shoot 
ought  to  produce  under  ordinary  management,  and  the  general  management  we  saw  manifested 
on  the  place  warrants  our  opinion  in  the  ability  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  being  fully  up  to  the 
mark.  Well,  what  else  did  we  see  ?  We  saw  Peach  trees  in  wire  baskets,  very  prettily  trained 
on  them,  and  we  saw  Apricots  in  the  same  way,  and  we  saw  that  they  were  just  set ;  mind 
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noWp  we  do  not  mefto  juBt  eet  in  the  bftsketi  but  the  frait  was  just  set,  and  oommenced  swelling 
off  and  in  good  earnest.  On  tliis  important  point  rested  all  our  euriosity ;  so  we  were  satis- 
fied, and  you,  Mr.  Editor,  and  every  one  else  who  doubts  the  subject,  can  go  and  see  and  feel 
for  yonrselvea.  I^hw  is  not  all  we  saw ;  we  saw  just  what  you  would  very  much  liked  to  have 
seen  in  your  office,  and  on  your  table— a  box  full  of  varieUes,  to  be  sent  as  a  present  to  a  friend. 
It  contained  a  first-rate,  luscious  Pine-apple,  12  Inches  long,  with  the  sugar  running  freely 
from  its  pips ;  ripe  Strawberries,  French  Beans,  new  Potatoes,  ripe  Tomatoes  Cucumliers, 
Radishes,  and  Mnslirooms ;  and  we  firmly  belicTe,  although  we  at  first  felt  a  little  Thomas 
like,  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  send  you,  Mr.  Editor,  down  to  New  York,  one  of  the  self-same 
baskets,  with  these  very  same  grapes,  not  tied  an  them.  Ripe  grapes,  grown  in  wire  baskets, 
so  that  you  can  cut  and  taste  for  yourself;  and  I  think  he  will  also  allow  you  to  give  a  bunch 
to  your  "  Close  Observer,"  so  that  its  sweet  nectar  may  open  his  soul  a  little  more,  and  wash 
out  some  of  that  dross' from  his  carnal  vision,  and  then  he  will  be  enabled  to  have  perhaps  a 
better  heart,  and  one  that  can  feel  for  another. — Respectfully  yours, 

A  Sgoond  Close  Obaeeveb. 
[It  would  seem,  from  the  above,  that  the  same  things  present  themselves  very  differently, 
even  to  **  close  observers."  This  **  Second**  one  of  the  name  .looks  at  things  cheerfully.  We 
know  him  to  he  capable  of  enjoying  good  things,  even  to  a  Hne-apple  "  with  the  sugar  running 
out  of  the  pipii"  Now  we  have  a  pair  of  eyes  which  we  can  trust  implicitly,  and  a  taste 
which  we  have  never  had  occasion  to  reproach,  (though  it  has  more  than  once  been  bitterly 
tried.)  and  we  have  pretty  much  made  up  our  mind  to  go  to  Newport  and  see  whether  **  these 
things  be  so.**  We  have  had  the  best  of  evidence  as  to  the  character  of  the  fruit  grown  by 
Mr.  Cliamberlain,  but  we  want  to  be  enabled  to  "  draw  the  line**  between  these  two  observers. 
In  the  meantime,  if  that  basket  gets  forward  before  we  do,  we  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  it  on  our  table. — Ed.] 

Grape  Geafting. — I  have  just  read,  in  your  January  No.,  Bl  Medieo't  Treatise  on  Grape 
Grafting,  and  if  you  think  proper  I  will  add  my  experience  in  the  same  art.  In  the  spring  of 
1859, 1  imported  direct  from  Los  Angeles  cuttings  from  the  celebrated  California  Grape.  Tliey 
arrived  when  my  vines  were  getting  into  leaf,  but  having  some  stocks  which  were  umIcsb  to 
me,  I  determined  to  try  the  experiment,  but  without  much  hope  of  success.  I  cleft  graded 
about  one  dozen  stocks,  a  few  inches  above  the  ground  ;  wrapped  them  carefully  with  bast 
and  wax,  and,  to  my  surprise,  they  all  took,  and  many  of  them  grew  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
feet  during  the  summer;  and  what  was  quite  as  remarkable,  must  of  them  bore  fruit  the  same 
season. 

I  simply  give  the  facts.    I  will  leave  it  with  others  to  make  commenta. 

New  Orleans,  Feb.  2,  1861.  H. 

[Your  climate  is  infinitely  more  favorable  to  the  success  of  the  operation  than  that  of  *'  £1 
Medico ;"  still,  your  marked  success  ought  to  encourage  him  to  further  effortsi  We  are  glad 
to  see  that  the  trials  of  "  £1  Medico"  have  awakened  so  much  sympathy.  He  must  not  give  it 
up  yet — Ed.] 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Horticulturist: — Sir:  I  wrote  some  weeks  ago  to  request  that  you 
would  inform  me,  through  the  Horhculturibt,  whether  you  knew  of  any  good  Heart  or 
Bigarreau  Cherry  later  than  Downer*s  Late.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  say  ?  May  I 
trouble  you  to  give  a  list  of  six  Heart  and  Bigarreau  Cherries,  of  early  and  late  ripening,  which 
you  would  recommend,  having  especial  regard  to  hardiness  in  the  tree.  My  former  letter  was 
no  doubt  destroyed  in  the  late  fire. — Your  obedt  servt, 

Toronto,  Canada,  25th  Jan^y,  1861.  Ax  Old  Subscriber. 
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[We  know  pf  but  few  good  eherries  later  than  Downer's  Late,  most  of  the  later  kinds  not 
being  worth  growing.  The  best  of  those  that  ripen  later  are  the  following:  Black  Bigarrean 
of  Savoy,  Bnttner^s  Black  Heart,  and  Sweet  Montraoreney,  about  the  middle  of  July.  Pierce's 
Late,  last  of  July.  The  Hovey,  of  which  we  have  only  seen  the  fruit,  last  of  July ;  but  our 
Boston  friends  say  it  hangs  on  till  first  of  August  Then,  ripening  usually  about  the  time  of 
the  Downer,  we  have  the  Amber  Gean.  Black  Eagle,  and  Florence.  There  are  some  of  Dr. 
Kirtland's  seedlings  which  we  have  not  seen,  which  are  said  to  be  much  later  and  of  good 
quality ;  his  early  kinds  we  know  to  be  so  good,  that  we  should  be  willing  to  take  the  later 
ones  on  trust.  In  regard  to  early  and  late  Bigarrean  and  Heart  Chen*ies,  you  will  find  the 
following  to  give  you  a  succession  of  delicious  fruit.  Early  Purple  Guigne,  last  of  May  ;  Knight's 
Early  Black,  Black  Tartarian,  Gov.  Wood,  Elton,  first  to  third  week  in  June ;  Bigarrean  or 
Yellow  Spanish,  last  of  June ;  Holland  Bigarreau,  first  of  July.  This  is  about  the  relative 
time  of  ripening,  when  planted  under  the  same  conditions.  Your  former  letter  shared  the 
common  fate,  and  we  are  obliged  to  you  for  having  repeated  your  quseries. — ^Ed.] 

Will  the  Editor  of  the  Hobtxoulturist  please  answer  the  following  questions  at  some  con- 
venient time  ? 

What  would  be  the  disadvantages  (if  any)  in  planting  a  grape-vine  on  the  north  side  of  a 
bailding,  and  training  the  branches  on  the  south  side  ? 

Would  plaster  be  profitably  used  in  wry  sandy  soil  ? 

What  are  well-ripened  Concord  Grapes  worth,  wholesale  and  retail,  in  their  season,  in  New 
York? 

I  have  a  water-tight  vat,  some  ten  feet  square  and  three  feet  deep,  in  which  we  put  soap- 
andsy  alops^  and  refuse  matter  from  the  house.  The  privy  is  over  one  end  of  it.  Th6  soap  suds 
accumulate  faster  than  I  can  find  absorbents.  What  absorbents  woidd  you  recommend,  and 
what  dec»dorizers  ?  Please  tell  us  the  best  thing  to  be  done  to  prevent  its  giving  off  any  thing 
injurious  to  health  in  hot  weather  ?  H.  C,  Jr. 

Prcvincetoum,  1861. 

[The  disadvantage  would  be,  that  your  border  would  never  be  properly  warmed  by  the 
genial  rays  of  the  sun,  the  soil  would  be  liable  to  become  sour,  <S(c.,  and  your  grapes  would  be 
lacking  in  flavor ;  your  vines  would  also  be  peculiarly  liable  to  mildew.  If  you  muat  plant  on 
the  north  side  of  the  house,  let  your  border  be  most  thoroughly  drained,  and  if  not  already 
Bsndy,  use  sand  freely  and  a  portion  of  vegetable  mould,  the  object  being  to  obtain  a  light  and 
warm  soil.  The  manure  used  should  be  old  and  thoroughly  decayed.  You'  may  thus  obviate 
■ome  of  the  disadvantagesw  Plant  Delaware,  Concord,  or  IMana,  but  not  Isabella  or  Catowba. 
— ^We  do  not  think  you  can  use  plaster  profitably  on  very  sandy  soil,  except  as  a  top  dressing 
to  grass.  Mvck  is  what  you  want — ^The  price  of  well-ripened  Concords  varies  in  different 
seasons  from  16  to  25  cents  or  more  per  pound.  We  saw  some  handsome  bunches  sell  last  foil 
for  30  thirty  cents  per  pound. — In  regard  to  your  vat,  dry  muck  is  the  best  absorbent ;  for  a 
deodoriser  you  can  use  charcoal  dust,  gypsupo,  or  green  vitriol,  (sulphate  of  iron.)  Two  or 
three  pounds  of  green  vitriol  or  copperas,  dissolved  in  a  pail  of  water,  are  sufficient  to  deodor 
iae  a  large  mass  of  material  like  the  contents  of  your  vat  You  will  probably  find  the  muck 
and  charcoal,  however,  to  answer  all  your  purpose. — Ed.] 

FRUIT  GROWERS*  80CIETT  OF  WESTERN  NEW  TORK. 
QConiinu«l  from  pa  ff6  10^.) 
Subject  3.  Can  the  yellows  in  the  peach  bo  introduced  by  the  importation  of  trees  from  infected 
districts? 

H.  y.  LAKawoBTHY  thinks  the  yellows  can  be  communicated  by  using  a  knife  in  budding 
wfaidi  had  previously  been  used  upon  an  infected  tree.    A  tree  diseased  from  the  yellows  will 


ripen  its  fruit  a  month  eariier  than  a  healthy  tree;  but  it  will  die  the  same  year.    It  gives  the 
leaves  a  yellowish  appearance}  and  gum  oozes  from  the  branches. 

L.  B.  Lanqwobtht  thinks  yellows  is  contagious.  Knew  of  a  case  where  five  hundred  fine 
healthy  peach  trees  were  set  out,  were  well^  cultivated^  and  made  a  fine  growth.  In  three  dif- 
ferent parts  of  this  orchard  some  trees  were  struck  with  the  yellows,  and  around  these  parts  there 
were  circles  of  diseased  trees.  Knew  of  one  person  who  desired  to  test  this  question,  and  inoc- 
ulated a  healthy  tree  with  the  virus,  and  it  killed  it  I  budded  a  tree  once  with  wood  from  a  tree  j 
with  yellows,  and  I  thus  killed  my  tree.  , 

Dr.  Stlvestkr  agreed  with  the  gentleman.    David  Thomas  once  received  trees  from  New  | 

Jersey  which  were  diseased;  but  he  cut  down  and  burned  at  once  every  tree  which  showed  I 

signs  of  the  yellows.    If  this  disease  is  allowed  to  extend  m  western  New  York,  it  wfll  be  as  ' 

fatal  to  our  trees  as  it  is  in  New  Jersey,  where  one  or  two  cr<^  of  peaches  are  all  that  the  fruit-  ' 

growers  expect  from  a  planting  of  the  trees.  I 

0.  L.  HoAO  impressed  upon  members  the  importance  of  avoiding  these  yellows  in  western  ; 

New  York,  if  possible.    A  friend  of  his  had  lost  about  all  his  orchard  by  planting  a  diseased  tree  ' 

from  the  east  1 

Chables  DowNiNa  has  known  the  disease  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  believes  it  contagious. 
If  a  diseased  tree  remain,  all  the  sunoundiDg  trees  take  the  disease  and  die.  The  only  way  is  to 
remove  the  diseased  tree  or  trees;  and  whenever  and  wherever^I  see  one  I  take  it  out  The 
disease  can  be  carried  by  matter  or  "virus." 

Kr.  Sharp  would  warn  people  that  many  New  Jersey  trees  are  being  sold  here ;  was  fearful  , 

lest  we  become  like  New  Jersey.  j 

H.  E.  HooKXR  knew  of  old  orchards  which  were  pUmted  with  trees  brought  from  New  Jersey,  i 

and  which  are  this  day  good  trees;  have  also  seen  orchards  planted  with  trees  from  the  same  i 

locality,  and  these  trees  have  had  tlie  yellows.    Thinks  it  best  to  be  cautious  as  to  planting  New  | 

Jersey  trees.    No  conscientious  nurseiyman  would  be  guilty  of  filling  his  ordets  with  diseased  I 

trees,  nor  would  he  be  implicated  in  sending  to  any  farmer  trees  which  would  or  will  infest  their  ; 

standing  orchards.  I 

Dr.  Stlvester  remembered  that  in  1836  there  was  not  in  New  Jersey  one-tenth  of  the  disease 

called  "yellows"  which  there  is  at  present    The  New  Jersey  nurserymen  send  here  for  their  | 

peach  pits  to  plant,  and  evidently  think  that  the  disease*  is  not  only  contagious,  but  can  be  com-  i 

municated  by  the  pits.  I 

Kr.  Downing  thought  the  same. 

Mr.  Hooker  stated  that  New  Jersey  trees  sent  south  do  not  have  it  | 

Mr.  Barry's  opinion  was  that  yellows  is  not  contagious;  but  still  would  prefer  not  to  buy  trees  ; 

from  infected  districts.    Some  persons  think  it  is  conmiunicated  by  the  blossom.    The  cure  for  j 

the  yellows  seems  to  be  a  good  fertile  soil.    The  cause  of  it  (I  think)  is  a  poor  soil ;  impoverished  i 

by  heavy  cropping;  and  by  keeping  trees  in  such  soil  we  can  make  it  constitutional  | 

P.  W.  Say,  of  Monroe  County,  never  saw  a  case  of  it  in  his  town,  and  farmers  raise  large  crops  > 

of  peaches  there.    The  best  orchards  ia  Greece  came  originally  from  New  Jersey,  fifteen  or  six-  | 

teen  years  ago;  but  have  not  seen  it  in  trees  brought  later  from  the  east  | 

Mr.  Barry. — ^AU  the  young  peach  orchards  in  New  Jersey  look  as  healthy  as  any  of  ours  do,  | 

but  when  three  or  four  years  old  they  have  the  yellows.    Nursery  trees  tlicre  do  not  have,  or  at  | 

least  do  not  shmo  the  yellows;  but,  generally,  after  bearing  their  second  crop  of  jKjaches,  the  New  I 

Jersey  orchards  all  die.    Still  m  some  parts  even  of  New  Jersey  they  are  exempt  from  the  j 

disease.  j  I 

(To  be  eoAtinaed.) 
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NOTICES*,/  . 

The  Editor  of.  lhe.Hp^cvi.TDU8r  may  hereafter  be  oonsulted,  at  a  moderate  charge,  in  reference 
to  the  improT^nent,  Lajing  Out,  and  Planting  of  Grounds,  Vineyards,  Ac,  and  the  Construction 
ef  Greephef^s  a^i^^SKrapeileSk  lor.sll  which  he  will  furnish  Plana. 
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NOW  OFFERED  FOB  THE  Flfi^T  1|2||S«IN  THIS  COUMTRYl 
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NOR  MAI   AOADEMt   OF   MUSIG, 

'       Salem,  Conn. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  annual  catalogue  of  this  flourishing  and  popular' inetifcu' 
tion,  ai^  we  wish  to  give  it  soinewhat  more  than  a  p^ing  notice,  because  we  believe  the 
meriti  of  the  school  are  such  that  it  should  be  as  Widely  known  as  possible. 

The  school  is  nowin  th^twtq^'te^T^ewior  tti.f9MBii6e,iftfiDr4emii«rin0:tkte<irh<>le 
period  under  the  supervision  and  management  of  its  well  known  and  popular  lutoBipai^ 
Hon.  Q.  Whittlegey.  The  object  of  the  school  is  to  teach  well  and  thorouffhlvthe  science 
of  inQc^&'i^  ^yrj^cc^in^  ^  obje43oS^ffre][Ii4a£r,  ^  lQ[ttQ^^  per- 
fected a  system  admirable  in  its  details,  and  most  successful  in  its  working.  The  required 
practlce'<tf  jep^Hi|pil;ii (ipqri^Qfs  1^ jdfty^;^  t^qnp  ^^i3f  ffe^^istpibji^ef  fm^g  dUferont 
series,  so  that  no  two  hours  of  pnictice  on, the  pame  instrument  follow  each  other  consecu- 
tively, but  there  is  Always  an  InteWalbf  rest  bi^' variation.^  '  the  Recitations  are  fh)m  lessons 
in  theory,  musical  composition,  anMBdUefflOtfOJlIf  musieal  terms.  The  constant  aim  of 
all  the  instruction  li  Miimpati  a  thorosfhtslid  iMettrate  Jnoiwlodgto  of  principles,  to  give 
solid  leamin^^  instead  of  supecficiaj^  %c(}^i«^meiik  JUid,  tjua  is  effected  by  employing  a 
large  and  excellent  body  of  teachera  w5o  see  eacn  pupil  daiW,  and  correct  and  remedy 
faults  before  they  have  time  lb  form  into  habits,  and  at  the  same  time  teach  the  practitioner 
the  right  mobfAoftpffctk^^T  cr       ^       rr      ,    .    / .  /^ 

Wheth*  n  iillir^^gtlt»ieV  cfrHhe'^j^rtrptlrsued  in  ihe  school,  or  its  peculiar  healthy 
lOtfatSo^,'  ov  ^ii  bf  ihisiie  iaJbM  jot^bined,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  healthiest  ins^tationji 
of  which  we  know.  Daring  the  whole  time  tiiat  it  has  been  established  there  has  not  beea 
a  death  am^fioE  1Q^P9^  ^^^^^  ladlia>wlm»^ff  b*^  ii^refi|ioilE  liealth  before 
entering  Che  Schoolfhave  gone  away  entirely  well  altel^  ^Journ  al  ^n4ie  Vate.'^ 
.  JTh^  pabVo  Ispta^e^  of  the  aenOi^ty  ape  jieia  :#tii|lbAdaf  ^dfrldiyjevqiiiilgi  of ,^#e|l 
week.  The.  otheij.^T^BS>i^z9^  S<^turd%j^  ara  ^evoted  to  recitations  by  the, pupils,  and  ^ 
to  oral  iikitructioli  ih  tlieofy  by  th^  principal.  The  public  concerts  afe  tiptn  to  all.  During 
the  past  yeap^J^i^JKhittlo^oy.^  t^^e^  t^  l^s  bmldioo  a  concert  hsQ  eapal&le  of  seating 
several  hnoddd|fcnA)W i^lsited  tipjRitk'iUta^ indbeautifol  scenery.  To  those  of  on' 
eiti^eon  wlib  fHl  imf  iMetesMb,  Ito  f»daeational  institution  which  is  doing  an  eoMlleiil 
work  in  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  arts,  we  commend  a  visit  to 

Thfc  ^utiibci  wi|njpiB'i8  furlj.  iviere  irave"  9<(^ff  about  ie ?'ni cy ^nfrafi  eut  pninl^dbiiog 
the  past  yeiyr^<^  whiph  by,  f^  ihe  gceater  pa^  dther  have  ^kiQA|  or^wUliake  a  graduate's 
diploma.  As'  the'school  Is  perpetual,  With'  nd  Regiitlair  vacations,  vaoandles  oocur.  from  time 
to  time,  and  not  at  Q^  ip\fa^t^'4pj  cfaarterly  term.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  it 
s^^and.the praotf^e  pC.ei^h  pupil  is  ju^n  the  constant  daily  supervision  of  som^  (f  th|f 
c6rpl  of  ^cbdreri'  *  id  slibri,  the  school'  t>y  Its  effective  teaching  and  management^  and  the 
high  character  of  its  graduates,  merits  all  phdse.  We  commend  it  heartily  to  all  who  wish 
iltliflr  to  commence  or  to  perfect  themMlres  in  the  stndj  of  miude. 
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FBtrZT  AND  ORNAHSNTAXi  TREES,  SHRUBS,  &o. 
The  ooUeotioQ  of  Fnrfta  iadadl^  M0ri  J  all  tite  sew  tMietki  af  kle  lalrodiietiaB,  M  wtU  m 
ihoM  In  genflnl  eoHhratloii. 

The  eollecUoB  of  Ornamental  Trees  end  Shmbs  ti  elso  ekUneire,  end  oompriiee  neerijr  eU 
the  hardy  treee  avd  alurqU  tvlta^k  Ih*  iVrk«M4  I^wvpUntlpg.  A9d.^whe&  large  qnentitiee 
are  ordered,  the  piloetittt  lie  grwttyvBdnoed.'  Alfo  h  Urgi  ttMsHil^  "^ 

NORWAY  SPRUCE,  SCOTCH  PINE,  &c., 
5^a]|  rfjEee^mitdble  for  pMiig  Belli,  ?arka,SciMW,HedfM,  Ac    Hhvi^  a  large  Mobk  of 
tiieee  on  hand,  he  will,  when  a  quantity  la  taken,  sell  them  at  greatly  reduced  prioea. 

For  a  list  of  uew  and  rare  XYEBGRKEKS,  Ae.,  aee  general  catalogue,  whieh  will  he  fci^ 
warded  on  application.  » 

Trees  aeeurely  packed,  and  forwarded  to  all  parte  of  the  United  Statea.  ^ 

OviiM  hy  mall,  er  Mb  «t  the  ItafMty,  win  TCceifU  pMmpI  flitetttiflft. 

SEEDLING    POTATOES. 

A  FEW  BARRELS  OF  "BULBMTTS  SEEDLINGS,'* 
Hie  meet  prodnctiTe  healthy  table  Potatoe.    Alio, 

-BMsm  sac,'* 

YvrKiSLT.    Ph>dueil^  aad  good  tabkk    Mho, 

THS  "PRXNCB  OF  WALifiBb" 

A  new  Seedling  from  the  Pancoi  Alubt. 

Addreas    D.  A  BULKLEY, 

"*•**»•  WILUAMSTOWN,  MASS. 

PERKINS    GRAPE. 

THE  I^iRKINB  IS  AN  AMERICAN  GRAPE  OF  RARE  QTJALITY. 

Stronc  layers  from  the  Parent  Stock,  -  $1  each. 

FOB  SALE  BY 

THOMAS  HOOPER, 

«*•**»•  BRID&EWATER,  MASS. 

NEW   ROC.HF.T.T.F.    BLACKBERRY, 

PER  DOZEN,  II ;  FER  100,  fS ;  FER  1000,  |40. 

J,  KNOX, 

«*•**»•  Box  155,  PIElBBtrRGH,  PA- 


pS^ 


8,000  Chtjod  OoiHjord.  eriai»-Vines. 

.    OMjiMroUtj>er4ofc«»     ^    ...    .      .•    .  •  -     .*       .  .     t^  00 

Two7«H»««    ••      •*  ......       1.       ,         too 

Thr««  -     «     «      «  .".;...;....        1000 

(Mm  wllb  miiriMHMii  «fidltfl4lrM*l4N«i  bov  iu»d  whm  io  Md  Oiem,  will  be  ree^ved 

C.  M.  SAXTON, 
>^*A».  25  Park  Bow,  New  York. 

-     -       -----       1-   ---1 -  -  -  -^      r •  '      ,  ■  I        -  1 

Delaware  Grapes. 

We  have  icfr  m!«  erroml  lliqi»Ad  Hue  plante  ef  the  !>el«irM«  Gt«pe,  grown  fm  the  oma 
mond;  with  e  iin«  growth  o^  thortjolnted,  Well-ri|>eBed'woi6d,  end  ezeelleiit  tootik  We 
prided  them  into  Kqi^l  andS^  ^rhieb  are  offered  i^  7((  e^oU  to  tl  <Mb,or$60  to  $80  per  100. 
In  addUSop*  we  hATe  ebont  fiOOO  pUnte  of  ameUergrovth,,  which  we  had  not  Intended  to  offer 
for  tale  thii  leaaon ;  hot  whieh,  if  deelred,  oan  be  bought  at  lower  rateii 

OnrTinee  itfo  ffl  yopagated  inwa  Bto^  precnred  oHglnaUy  firom  Mr.  ThempMn,  Af  Dehi- 
ware,  Ohio,  and  we  are  permitted  to  refer  to  that  gentleman  as  to,  their  gennineneiai 

J.  L.  BTBLZIG  A  00^ 
iMuii*.  OoliuBbas,  Ohio. 

We  hare  lafge  lotp  of  tjhe  ibllowint;  plantt,  and  offer  fhem  at  ^eatlj  reduoed  ratci»  Tix: 

Briiiokle's  Oxange  Baapbexry, 

XJMXBmaA  Hhabavb, 
New  BoQheUe  or  I«awton  Blaokbenj. 

ALSO,  DWAW  PXiArTRSffi^  JSfSW  JYAOXYK  GBAPS-VZKE8,  OOERAITIB^  STCL 

>«*-*A».  r    :  .  Ita;^!^#wood,  L.  I. 

■I        1  r    I  .,,,    ,        M    I ■ 

8CHBOBD2R  ^  GO.,  No.  7»  State  Street,  Boehester,  N.  T., 

OffeftM^ngvmi^  9ther  rurietlet  of  T^  Seeds,  the  following  leading  sorts,  at  ^he  prices 
■*»fd:  4  jU  *^ 

Abies  Exoelaa,  Norway  Spmee^  pM  Jb»  |M)  es^it^^nnns  ^ostriaens,  Austrian  fine,  per  IK 
|1  70;  Vinus  SilTcst^^  &u»tpb  Hn^  pe^  lb.  |1  m);  Hmis  ^Itrobns,  WbiK ^r  lb.  tS  50 ;  Plpus 
Ceiobra/Oerabrian,  p^  ib.'ti;  ^us'l^ea,  lullan  Stone  t^ne,  per  )b.  |8;  Fiaus  Famllis^ 
Dwarf,  per  lb.  |2;  Finns  Larida,  Oorsiean^per  IK  #6;  Iffus  PlnaeteTj  liaritimay  per  lU  |1 ; 
SlaM  P^etkvOtf^Kttnipeaft  flHwr  Jin  per Ib^H ;  Lariz  SaroMsos,  Karopean  Isurob^  per  )U  fl ; 
Janipems  Commonit,  English,  per  lb.  Sd'Oente;  Jnnipems  Yliffaiiana,  Sed  Oedar,  per  lb.  $1) 
Thuya  Ooeidentalls,  AraeriefJh,  p4^i>. '|f  BO;  Iknya  OdentAlls,  <2binese,  per  lb.  $8;  Fraxinns 
XieWel',  BoMMMMi  BlsKk  Ash,  per  lb.  $1 ;  Aeer  Plalanoides;  ITorway,  per  lb.  $t ;  Aaer  Rn- 
bram,  Bo^^'^ lbLf9.  FEAR  SEEDS,  |S  per  lb.,  in  ouantltles  of  M  Ibn,  and  oter,  «f 
wholesale  prio^  .  Am>l^^eds,  Cherry,- Plum,  and  Peach  Fits.  Ang^ri  and  Fontenay  <)afn^, 
Ter^  strong.  '  Feat,  num/Dwarf  Apple,  Dwarf  Cherry,  Manetti  Rose,  Stoeks,  ete.     Meh.  * 
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Hftvinff  mfde  the  cnltiTfttion  of  small  fruiU  ft  BpeoiBltr,  and  procured  all  the  old  i^d  new  TmrieCiea, 
both  netiTe  iud  foreign,  of  tmj  repute,  we  ere  now  able  to  fhmiih  p'llmtg,  lio  knr  quantity,  of  the 
best  quality,  and  on  the  moeh  reasonable  terms ;  all  of  which  we  guafiintee  to  bMnMto  aahie.    Of 

STBAVBEBBIES, 

We  haTe.oTsr  one  handred  Tarieties,  among  which  are,  ,  ,  .  . 
Alpine Biii<i,  while an^ed*  ArplniftlVVM,  iAih^  te«TB^;lMoi>^IM,MMrA^nftei'BlfffkM>Miep 
Baltimore  Scarlet  (very  early).  Bishop's  Oranse,  Black  Prince,  Burr's  New  Pine,  Broou'  ProUfl^ 
Borden's  lUmmfttk  Crimsoa  Cone,  Cutter's  Seedling  (said  to  continue  in  fruit  85  dars),  Crimson 
Globe,  Chttl^/  iPs^oiitf!  GllAax,  Pundee,  Qeneaee,  Globose  Scariet.  HoTeT;s  Seedling,  Hooker, 
Hudson,  Harlem  Orange,  Hautbois  (prolific),  Iowa,  Imperial  Scarlet,  Jenny  Lind«  (a  Valuable  early 
rvAktjhjSeimf^  Be0«lo^,,LiiY«  'SaiSG'' Scariet,  Ussie^andolph,  Lonsworth's  Prolific,  U  9iM^ 
Lady's  Pine  (exquisite  flaror),  M'AToy's  Superior,  M'AToy's  Extra  Bed,  Moyamensing,  Monroe 
Scarlet,  llarylaiMliea,  Ooser  Paeba,  Ohio  Mammoth  Peabody's  Seedling,  Priaoe'a  Qloboee.Scartet 
Magnate,  Scott's  Seedling,  Sir  Adair,  Sir  Harry,  Swalustone  Seedling,  Scbndeke's  PistUlate,  Walker, 

Alk!^  Hand,  ijax?Admir»^mBlSX^S)  Qt^U  jSp«Vftlj[i£I  white^  Comtesse  de  Msme, 
Comte  de  Flanders,  CutchilPs  BlaclrPrince,  Comte  de  Paris,  Due  deBrabant,  Honneur  de  la  Belgique, 
IngiMi's  |ViiH»(»el  W4iftiNmw4  (ItrgeadiLUle),  TrioK|p|itt,4eQfiia<heat  ^  ^MXit  prqfifiMe), 
Ti^llop«'s  Victory  (vei'j  largf  «q4  1«^)>  Yi^mnt^Bm  Heriitart  ae  ^u^»  9t^  «i^<M)  gents  |»ep  dos«l^ 
il.^perlbp.  . 

Kitley'a  Carolina  Superba,  Uiiley's  Goliath  (yery  l^ge  and  uUi),  Ki<ftiols(m*s  Buperb,  PDmore 
(Feast's,  new  ami  fine  J,  Golden  Seeded,  Jessie  Heed,  friuoes^  Ho/d,  etc.,  at'  0<^  cents  per  dosefr| 
$8  per  100. 

We  triU  teplib  mf^  the  rfiMfW  TflHsliee,  by  tM  1^,  or  to  largerqvmtltisiv  ■tigrstttty'redoeed 
prices.  -  •  '  '  ••  i  1       '  :        •'-.•"»•.• 

SELECT  LIST  OF  STRAWBEBllIES. 

For  $10  we  will  ftimish  100  plants  each,  of  the  following  ehoioe  kinds:  IHonufJU  i$  Oand,  TM- 
hmta  fidoriMi  PuBPmtkm  BerieaH  dt  Tkury,  lUmort,  BrUith  Qimn^  Bttrr't  Nm»  Fiiu,  Ji$l^fSM^ 
Booktr,  Jf'Avo^t  Suptrior,  and  WiUonft  ASbim, 

For  $5  we  will  famish  100  plants  each,  of  the  following  kinds :   IViomph*  ds  Oamd,  ThiUop/s 

For  $1  we  will  send  to  any  Post  Oflioe  address  in  the  country,  post  paid,  and  carefblly  put  up  in 
cotton  and  oiJed  sjlk,  so  ss  to  parry  saMy.  S5  good  plants  of  the  WiUon'4  Albamjf,  We  will  aend, 
for  the  Same  price,  the  Same  nuniber  or  plants  (515),  of  any  variety  oflb^  in  our  tiHtalo^e,  at  85 
cents  per  doien.  .^.  -,        • .      ,     .  .    •« '  '.      ' •  '  '    i,   j ,  i 

For  $1  we  will  send  SO  plsnts  of  ^e  piom^  de  vand,  or  anr  other  Vaneiy  We  offer  at  60  oenta 
per  dosen.    No  order  fillea  foci^IhliCsA|imailf  ittritftf  tbab  one  dollar's  worth,  of  any  one  kind. 

Our  stock  of  planls  is  very  large  and  "fine.  "^PTe  nave  overiwenty  rarieties,  including  BrinM^s 
Ora0if4,  at  $1  par  doni  j  $5 per  iSO;  J¥moiiU€Lmkrn  cents  perdaftBa;.|AjB«r  M(  JlMiS(A  JUbtrf* 
Large  Fruited  Monthly,  Kn^net^e  GiatU,  Hudmn  kkter  Antwerp,  Bed  and  FeUow  Antwerp,  and  others, 
at  76  cents  ner  dofiBQv;  '••.per  100 ;  Autroved  ^menican  Black  Oap,  60  cents  per  dosen ;  $8  per  100. 

PersQifs  wairailg  idr|;^  4^ntluea4n'^the  tlbcfr^,  will  be  furnished  at  rery  low  rates. 

IT.      .,  8;^BCT  LIST  OF  RASPBERRIES.  .^a  .     u 

For  $10  we  will  furnish  100  Brinoklft  Orange,  the  finest  flarored  Raspberry,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
krgeaL  moot  beautiftil,  and  pfodoetiTa. 

100  /Van 


The  above  iinds  include  the  threie  colors— orange,  red.  and  black— and  fhmi^  a  jileasant  tariei^ 
in  flavor.    We  regard  them  as  the  best  for  smateurs^  and  the  moet  profitable  fo|r  market  ^ultiM 

A^  Bo<^eUL  II  pet  dosen  i  |5  per  m     J^ar<Ji^e9ter,nientM*pet  doieti|  |4  per  100.    iremntatl!^ 

f^oTfU^M,  75  cents  per  dozen !  $5  per  100. 
fot  IfO  ke'wUI  Mk  100  ore«!lf  ^'&e«^v«  »ttd&  '  •  -     .  • ' 

'We  h«rf  ft»titlid  lkee0tarUtfeifof  ite  Teai%,.a«Kl  ha)vii»g  t«D<meta  fa  ^lOtlnratiaihira^irat'ps^ 

pS9ed  to  ftoixiah  wfabUtfala  vnvslMsefro  at  tiM  toWeafe  ralesw 

LOOAN  aRAPB^INSia 
HaHag  prq^uM  a  supply^af  the  tbofe  ^arly  and  TSluallle  <arape«  otA.  Thswson^of  Masrarsb 
Qhi<v wa  wULfuralabi gopd,  vell-rf»ote4.nnea,^  76  9ents  aaeh-^IJ  Pf^  d^isn;  qr  ^y  »aiji»  seoorely 
pm  ojs And  poatagopsid^H  each.  .  ^  i^^^^^ 

lleh.  k  Ap.  Look  Box  156,  Pittsbnrfl^ 


Oftn  tds  Aeryfecs  to'O^ntUmen  inning  )ieir  ]4«e«  In  the  Conntify/tyr  4botif  tq^pvpve  Uiflir 

£^l«|i||4A.    i  J    !  ....'.  ', ,   , 

F£J£ir6'9lt]lWIf  iA^  laM  <dowii  to  H  Bojom,  9o  thafc  OMllemeii  oitti  csny  tbett  Mt  ihein. 
selves ;  or  Mi!  )f uxx  .'wUl'^upeiintend',  aa4  ez^tite  th'^  pTahthig  hlmselK;'  by  oontniet,  or  a^  may 
bedeilred. 

AdaiTMs  V|C;  B.  MI717N,,Bdt.  btta  MSTxn^PDOB.  NSW  TORS,  or  «ii6  of 

:80;6qO  BiuRRELS  OF  PQUr>RETTE, 

Hade  by  the  Lodi  MMrru^korufiirQ  CoifPjurr,    For  mIo  in  lots  to  salt  pnrchaaers. 

Thi$  \a  the  ckekfteit  fertifiur  in  iparket  Three  doUarp'  worth  will  manure  an  acre  oiT'Com 
-—Wllf  inertau  pifci^from  me^piitd  Uf  ofu'half^  mM^H^A  iripen  th««ropl#o  #»dka'»aiiie»J 

A  Ftemphlet^  ^ith  aatisfiustory  eyi^ce  and  full  jp^cqlars.  will  be  sent  gratis  to  any  one 

H  TJ  B  B  A  E  D    SvQ  IJ  ASH;;  \ 

I  hare  reoehred  from  the  Maas^hnaetts  Hortleultnral  Society  a  piece  of  SiHtriiate;  •• 

Origixial  lAfvodtuser  of  thlB^  CSaletaiated  Squash.      .  •. 

A  packa^  oTabotti  ife  See^^  of^the  fiursse  ^ittSki^pown,  warranUd  to  reaoh  each  porchaaer, 
''I     -  '..::-    irctolfe;  ifturpacluigee,  SOoenta. 

"••'■ "     ■••  '••  '•^•':::,::-V':jAiiEs;if:£t:-.o^6t)i^Y; " 

W'E  W    F  TJ  C  H  ^  I A  S.;  "■' 

mtmt/wd0imimMltmibia^^  -" 

DOUBLE  WlaiTE  C61i6llA  variety/'^ Maclw^.CQrooflIsoa^*ti2^   i^t, 
FovniP*'/WUte8nkuatoTMri«tka,$liMfnrast.  /    >   V/  "r    . 

EsTfiii  ne;«r,  Scarlet  ^xrj^x^  ^r!etie«,  inclndii^  ^  Gf-ttet  BastdXU,^  the  UarsM  jet 
oist,|2pers^t:  '  •     *,1*"'  ^'  .*■•!.    • 

.  THB  WHOLE  BET,   OF  ^iT  vlilKtlES,   t^,  ^  ''!/.'      . 

...'sWfoiK^gipiieridJ^soriF^T^'C^  ',  .  *."'.'  .  \   ;• 

V'k it^.' '^  * '     ' "  ^     '     Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  whI  9  JtMtn  St.,  N.  T. 

''^  ^^, 


^ 


Csi' 

MAnn&etured  by  Ui«  Natioval  Tmnaaam  AiwOiiiCoiiFA»T,atth»raghtondiaf  tJielTfiednk, 
OFFICE,  Ko^l  FIME  SSREKT,  liT^W  YORK 

Tbai^e^tkii of  AgrfentorUU  it  j«i|UMtoA  to  UiU  ECOjrOMIGAL.^Ml BVFVfLUm  VMM- 
TtLlzER.  tt  poMesvM  dl  the  ffood  qiuJtties  of  tn«  best  knoHm  nuumret,  Wltboiit  uiy  of  ttie 
IniariouA  effeeU  produced  by  the  0Ter«etlye  AmmoDla  la  Onano  end  kiadred  TmmnoiMtaM, 
wttUe  U#  jurice  («  /m«  <^aii  im«'A^o/M#  i^eruvHw  (i^M^iA  The  Tapriona.  ipi4H!lffU.isia|iMi&| 
thU  Fcrtuixar  Ar«  w>  ahemiealW  ogw))ijp>od,  that  tbev  ere  gradoallj  •TolTe4  by, the  h«il  ana 
moiature  bi  the  earUi,  and  iurbfah'to  the  pUnta  all  tLe  requireoMnta  for  a  ftfpd  and  ImxwriouM 

Thla  Feimiser  ia  viea/iMMr  fer  €tt  avlia.  and  efary  kind  of  fmrdm  v^  jftUw^f^grmmM, 
gming,  vegetahieM,  plants  fmH*,  apd  Jl^wen,  Unlike  Ouaao^  it  sraxoa  96  >mir AaAno v  hpobb 
vsB,  bat  can  be  applied  at  ottU  m  qttntity  per  aera  depeftda  i^p«a  thcaal,  Hm  daaSAoa^^oi 
the  land,  as  also  the  crop  to  be  grown,  more  or  leas. 

,   , .    , ,  QQPY.  ITaw  Tobk,  Sept.  8, 1866. 

I  have  used  about  one  toit  of  th^  HtkmbTfAt  Imnussa,  maHifaetured  under  Dr.  h,  Harpei^a 

suffar  pjafitation  In  the  laland  of  Cuba,  and  althouffh  tried  upon  rery  poor  aoQ, 

^'fi£{i^TX^iint  In  Sfstoe^y^fn  tfe  umi^MAtyJOkfU^^^fffilUL 

confidmhy  rBCommend  ft  ATln  emafj  leapccl  (qfud-to  iVrvrlalk  iMaM  for  at^ 

D.  DnHKRRRRA, 

ONK  ^OX  OF  OUR  jrKBTILIZBR   (POR  Q|EKXRAL  UBji)  CdnttAptA^'  pX  POtTKDS — 

lAmtb  808494a;  iHagpasK  89.2;  iUiiiiMi^,  28^  Oxiaa  of  W  74.2;  Potash.  108.6;  80^  l78; 
Sulphuric  Acid,  81 1.7;  Carbonic  Acid,  4^.1 ;  Phoei^ioric  Add,  887.8  r  Soluble  mm,  147.8; 
Insoluble  Silica;  88.4 \  ClMiAib,  1811 ;  Okrboii,  8a4f  Oryanio  Haftler,  Sit;  Moiature,  100.8— 
,  Total,  f  000  Ibe. 

This  Fertillxer  is  manuiSMsiured  under  the  personal  superlntradenQa  of  i^a  prtentaa,  Dr. 
Loun  HAmpKE,  IJ^I^.,  Uta  l^uKyaaii  af  ^^ajsy«  Analytical  Chemistry,  and  Affriculture,  in  Oa 
State  tJniyersity  of  Ifisi^ippi,  and'  SUte  Geologist  of  that  Stale,  who  reaidea  oonataDlly  at 
the  wovktf,  devtutig  the  whole  ti  Id*  tlma;  ton  careftd  anperridon  of  the  Tariomii>oaiia<a  of 
ita  chemical  combination  and  maanneture. 

Four  Au^liifefs  a^^  mHilfocmed  t^  ua-^oio  for  tfraiiL  Cefvab.  CottoKfad  gpMral  aaa; 
another  forToMoof  4kc  tkfrd  for  8d^  Can8r  And  the  foiSth  k^CdHm.  T  1 

In  ordering,  plaaae  atate  whether  the  Fertilixer  is  required  for  Cotton,  Sugar  Caaa»  Tobaoeo, 
arfovg«MUia6.  .  .     i 

Samples,  and  any  informatton  required,  cheerfolly  furnished. 

AU  orders  Wffli6#atee4iiriiadl«la[iCtantlliii»a«da|i^  . 

SIHATTON  &  (X).«  AgMto» 

Ha  I:  iPm  STRSBT,  NEW  YOBK. 
Or  to  Qao.  B,  JfMaa.^i  Q9n  Boata^,  llpaa.;  0^  to  D,  T  Wooownx^  Kawbaryport»  Haas.;  or, 
:        T        ,     WiLUftx.irAttOV,fMlaBd,MaiBa. 

BeLtuindai  &  Go's  Poco  Metallic  Pafait '    ' 

We  would  rcMfctAiUy  aaU  ikf  attaptiaik.of^U  bbUIo  tol^iaTaliaUagpaiBl,  which  haa 
auocessfolly  pMN  WMHAbbM  t^Mjk^  ^^^  chara^  d^l^V  Wt  V^  ^wo  yaara. 
Painting  with  it  is  now  reduced  to^oneiiraith  the  old  coat 

For  IroXL—ItwiU  stand  800 deg.  FfliMn^alt, aad  glT8a  fatMMiOofi to #11  Im  mmUt 
PhiladebhU  on*  s^  holders.  i^9am.bojleKf,iron  fronts,  and  orsttmai^  irgn.  It  ia  equal  to 
Bedt^adfofBteimtai^hotwMarJoli^  '  .       ^^     >        . 


For  Wood  Paintins.— It  rotate  a  IveMSltifol  laalra;  UUa  loMita,  aad'wtt  pnAaot  it 
Hndar  mr  drcamntanyw.  ■  It  coma  aOQO .aqqare  feet  p^r  100  pounds,  aad  ifUl  neith«r  4^e, 
blister,  nor  wash ;  kni  a  b^tt6r  tt«pfoof  iKk^  any  other  paint,  for  it  iM  iUad  ^  haat  that  yUl 
melt  lead.    It  ia  a  i^oof  against  aea  air  aa^  storms. 

For  Roofing.— It  coVers  8000  feet  per  100  pounds ;  and  may  l)e  ivMd  la  ^r*^  **  ^t  imar  rona. 

We  have  on  hand  six  shades  of  abore  Paint, yia.:  BiDBnbW;  I)fbiAWBJ8»,  LAia,liataf  aad 
Daek  Avbcb,  aad  Black. 

Forfortherinformatioiyaa48ai«plM,.a|)filirtD  '<  til^AATTON  tt  CO.,  AC8llt8« 
MO^imHiAf^.   ,  ',        ^       '       ^    ^T  '       Nal  PniEBTRKK^^,J. 

^:2sr 


•iGi-TTA:.]hfO-; 


w«  ba^a  on  han^  n^  6r  n^  a^ 

40  PXB  CKVT.  LBH  VUa  UBUTXAV  GVAVO, 

wUdi  ir6  daiin  to  be  sapdtlor  to  a&f  Guaho  dr  IMUmt  ever  imported  or  mairafiMtttred  la 
lliii  oomtrjf « 

Sliis  Gtaaao  it  Imported  bgr  WK.  H.  WXBB»  oCNew  Yorks, 

'••■'.  .     FROM 

BAKXB*8    AVD    JTABVIB'    XaXiANDB*    IH    THS    BOITIK    BAOUSq    PQSAJQr^ 
Bold  geaniae  and  pare  at  inipotted  by  fhe  cargo;  or  at  tetafl,  bgr 

JOH3X  B.  SABBT,  Gtomeral  Agent, 

Ha.  M  Boatii  Straat^eer;  of  IPlffBI.;  sWlML 


It  has  bemi  aati^MMOy  t$tM  ^tuatr  oC  ^w  prooaiaml  Fbnn»fi^  and  analyzed  bj  the 
OMMt  eminent  and  popular  Agrioultural  Ohamtali^  ai^  iband  to  contain  (aa  wiU  be  aeen  bj 
ow  eiroular)  a  large  peroentage  of 

'    lOaOB  IBOWHiiTB  (»  LDES  Jjra  ' 

and  other  animal  organic  matter^  Yielding  ammonia  sufficient  to  produce  immDdiate  aUmdant 
crope^  beaides  rabstantially  <4iYlehfot^  the  soft.  It  ean  be  fteriy  mied  willioaf  danger  of  bum- 
mg  the  need  or  plant  by  Mnifaff  ih  oentaot  Mrlth  it,  aa  is  the  case  with' some  other  ibitiHMra; 
retalaing  a  great  degree  of  snfitQie,  it  oatiees  the  pUmca  to  ij^rovr  in  a  hailthj  eondttlon, 

For  orders  in  any  quantltT,  (which  will  bo  promptly  attended  tQ.^pr,p«iinpMets  oontainln^ 
ItaU  partioulara  of  ana^^  and  teatd  of  Farmors,  apply  as  abovo. 


FRENCH. HYBRID  OLADIOLUa 
OATALOCilJ:!!;  FOR  1861  NOVT  READIT. 

Contaiuing  90  Choice  Vatitt^  «iA.aillI3tfM<i^ns. 

ALFRED  BBnX»EMAN, 


3000  Streiig  Delaware  Layers. 

The  anbaoriber  ia  prepared  to  furnish  genuine  Delaware  Layers,  at  the  foltoiwiBg  low  prioia;  ^ 
Plants  withfMn  9  to  10  ibelof  short-Johited,  well-rtpened  wood,  at  $3  apieooi 
Plants  with  "fttim  '4  ti>  6  ^  of  sLo/t-jointed,  w^li-ripeped  Wood,  at  $3  apiece. 
Flanta  with|^ $!  tcj'ti  fiiet  of  shoi^Jointed,  well-ripened  W0od,  at  $1  apiece. ' 
.  ^.llhei^dteqoii&ltoNniBeryqaMu  :      r     . 

Poat  Office  Address,  •  < 

•M-i^  .  IWBORG,  ORAHCE  CO.  H.  T. 


„.^ ■ 


'  91(c  imdoi^gncjd  WlirV»  ()fepu«d  to  fiend  o«t  &«  Mi^^ 

and  April,  bo^  the  choiooet  selections  of  the  English  noTeloettjf  Iwl  year.  *'  '  "* 


SIQ-USI^— /iiigtzK(ic  flpwert  scarlei  tube  apd  aepal^  lattejr  immepsdj  broad,  deep  paiv 
pic  corolla,  of  wondeHul  expansion.  '      .]  '  '  '. 

C'ONQUEROP — Large  blue  corolla.,  crimson  sepals,  ▼ery  fine  flower. 

»isnkimMlKk^^iLiM  j^aii»i*s<^<Hi»^tatfJiiiwiig«  nfltCig 

gracefully,  corolla  violet  purple,  measuring,  an  inch  and  a  half  across,  fine  habit 

EXCELLENT— A  very  distinct  variety'  6t  globose  character,  scarlet  sepals,  well  ex- 
pMM,dax^>Met<bbroliL  .»«.*.»    •-./;./l    *• .        f    :..»/.. 

GARIBALDI— Violet  coroUa,  exquisite  ipna,  scarlat  seppjo*         .   .  ,    i  . 

GREAT  EASTBRN— Sepnta  bro^d  rpflcxc;d,.oorolJa  eiprK  larfee, 

LlBMiXTBJni-AixitiakkMU  oor^i'dtei*  ^iM  t>ro«l  iAi  d^toaon «epals,  completely 

i«g«9d,,a.venp.]|Mp«owj|w.5         ,,    ,         '  ' 

SCHlLLEBr-White  sepab,  corolla  deep  purple,  with  a  pure  white  blotch  at  the  base  of 
each  petal. 

Price  80  0t8.  eaoh,  or  $S.OO  &r th0«et» 

VBRBfiRAfil'  ^   ' 

BLUSHING  telDE— Blush  with  rod  centre,  very  pretfy,  attractive. 

CONQllMOKrHSMihlda<tfiriiirtQ^ftM(*iIe^lVlM^  of  G<Ant 

dflsBaiailkf* 

Dr.  6AKKET—- Very  large  and  fine,  lo^y  puoe,  large  faaon  ey%  . 

PIRSPLY— Veiry  bnght  seariet,  good  habit,  ^xoeUent  bedtew 

PLORA^—Bkie,  now  shade  and  very  pretty,  dear  white  eyei 

KING  OF  THE  VERBENAS— Bo^ purpK  wUh. large  white  eye,  the  trasses  often 
measure  nine  inches  in  circumference,  ana  three  inches  deep,  very  finsgrant    Price  40  pts. 

LADY  MIDDLETON— The  new  manve  color,  flrst^dass  bedder. 

LIZZY — ^Bright  pink,  crimson  centre,  white  eye,  exoeedhig|ty  pretty. 

MARY— Brilliant  carmine,  shaded  with  crimson,  very  large  flower. 

Mks.  MOORE — Deep  blue,  dear  white  eye,  fine  form  and  habit 
"ODURATA  SUl^EllBA— Bosypiflrpt^  White  eye,ita  Moomfng;^1irge~  trtiia;  and  very 

TBETIS-TlA ijhifc<t>ihi'<Uafthi<  liga^wdtte^^ e^iasL ^f. 'I'L 

« Ktob  BSf'^oittB-'^fajcik, ^tto^pt^vOieact  tiDtfed;^r  $9.S0  fbr  tb4  s^t. ' 


The  most  ,ndYll;df  •heddft^  ^t^  a$i  6|^  If  culture  as  the  Verbena,  blooming  pro- 
fuai^*«n^ta#  tJUr  lAtvivwilMU  ^tudowers  are  golden  oranoe,  marked  at  the  Use 
of  each  petal  with  a  black  blotch,  upon  which  there  is  a  distinct  white  spot,  and  are  some 


Strong  plants  delivered  May  1.   Price  $1XK) 

Having  a  laive  collection  of  strong  plants  of  the  following,  I  am  led  to  offer  them  low. 
For  nametf  Bto  Catslogiie.  •>    . 

Verbenaa<^ia5«,<named,)        60  to70otiLperdoMQ,|5  .00p«r.lO9.    . 

•*  **     (mixecU        50  to  60  "  4  00."  100.. 

FuchsiM         **    (named)  $1  60  *•  0  00, *•  100 

"  "     (mixed,)     1  00  "        '  "7  M  **  100 

Japan  Pinks,  Heddewigii  and  Lacinatus— mixed.     Reidy  in  Apitil'^^-90  eents  per  4otta 
—$7  00  per  100  in  pots. 

I  have  also  a  l&rgO||»lip«^0lkQ$  £MeB<^GeraniiMns,  Phloxes,  Cbiysanthemuma,  etc.,  eta, 
all  at  the  lowest  pfil**"|ir^8ftS^rI'Cills*^ 

Y  .«  joajMr;j.o  .:hl^  ^^EORGE  NICHOL, 

€h.Ap.aM>r.  ▼        LOCKBOXaOfl^  FROVZDHrrca  R*  L 

ft) 


'\^^r 


NOW  BEADY. 


No.  5.  Green-house  &  Hot-house  Plants, 
BLABDt'  St!iik<6fe'64Tfe'  Plants 

^6:  ^^  ::l^riMiieti  ffyfe^rfd  Crladiplus, 


AMD  OTHXE 


...,; 


JSUxr  4v   £!nut  aiLd .  Qmameptal  Trees^ 

8tmwberxi«ai^  V     .... 


No"  fe    Si^ilci  "bedding  S^lmts 

irin  OOSOMdly  Maroii  Uth,  ad  wtU  eompriM  »  CHOICE  •OO&LActoOK  of  New 

Dablias, 

•""•'-  '"^-"^ V'cnrbenas, 

' Carnations, 

•Also,  fr  lumber  of  ]!jn9|K4in8ilBvi«tfd4aita0t^  '.vy\ 


'M 


GATALOOUBSMiittoaUappliMiitoaMliMUki^-ifdfctbi^     -      '"^  ^  " "  "" ' 

..^  ...^,;l'»i^^n;  .  .rr        AOT)IIEW  BRIDGEMA^,,  ,. 
w«-*Ap-  ^1      878  Broadway,  New  York. 

'1 ^ 


^^ 


M«kk*l». 


J.  KNOX, 
Box  166,  Flttelnizi^  Fia. 

*- r— — ! — '  "  '  !-..^  ■'  ' r-r. —  . '  '  }.11''jAj  Xj  .'■ 

▲VONDAI^    NUBSiSEIBS, 

Depot,  No.  201  Watofit  St,  Oinoinnati,  O. 
ANTHONY  PF^UFEjEIB.  , . 

GRAPE   ROOTS  AND   CUTTINGS. 

ChUwU  RooU,  2  ycAn.vl4>  frya  #30  to  |U  Pfr  lOO^i  .G»Uvb%Root%  1  jMr  old,  |16  pw 
1000;  iMbellA  RooU,  1  ycfAr  6M,  |8«  p«i^T(M/  A'(tthMfit3r<>r  Ifortoo's  Vlrgini*  SeedliDg, 
1  ymr  old.  Itabella  Cattiiigs,  fi  f^r  1000;  Ofttovb*  Oattiiig^  $8  p«r  1000.  Variety  of 
Foreign  and  Jfat^v^  ^'Vtf^  CuQfmpU,  QpoHlMpi«i»  Bas^rrlc^  tta.    Alio,  Fhiit  «id  Oma- 


GooeebWrtSct  ydr  i 


A  dctoriptlve  Catalogoe  lent  on  applleatlon. 


MduJUAp. 


FLEMISH  KERtTTiTZFiR. 

dnrinff  the  past  ■•aaon,  to  that  it  can  bo  «oafid«Ktly  raoQiMMndid  M-.^ftf  «f  tKa  akroDgMt 


FertUii 


:'; 


MWm  Bolton,  Pdham  Priory. 
W.  Chamberlain,  Baifytova. 
James  T.  Sootier,  Barnrtovn. 
T.&  Haagfaton,  PliUtka,  fla. 


Pxloe  $46  per  Ton.    By  t^  :|||f^er^]$8  per  Huidx^ 

The  following  perMMie  hare  iifailk»«iora  iMIele,  to  whom  we  refari 

F.  Shonnard,  Yontal'.      '  f, . 
Dr.  Goldimith 

J.  awamt,^ 

a  K  Sandi^  F 

D.  K  Fuller,  Hyd^JPidc  .  ..jijt^ct  ^yyJVy^^y^  ^*^  Hambw|h. 

AddreiB 

Oare  of  O.  M.  SAXTON, 

llflh.iklp. 


,t 


;^Park  Row, 


Orange  Raspberry  Plants, 

PER  Bom».  all  Fsit  iob,  tit  ftt4M>,  |H^ 

WholcMde  pvrehaeen  fttmiihed a^^lmY^    .  -   .  .•  i       ,      '  . 

/..•■'. :„.,:::]   V.  i:i.  ■' /  '  J- KNOX, 

*-*4  Box  166,  Pittslmxsh,  Pa. 

1^  •    .  .  ;.   .V  >  .>;     19 


Bl 
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iMriratt.  Itrt  SfiiiniaL 


The  Third  Yolvnc  ^ommefusm  JiUKiary  l«tf  IMl. 


'     Devoted  «i{MoiaU7«tolmtl^i^Mali»g^th^I^  *f1i«  fairest 

sod  cheapest  paper  of  the  kind  in  the  wfiilA.  .'  .     ,  .     ^  ' ' 

Published  monthlj,  at  No-.  M  Park  Rowy  New.  YoB|p.  t  i 

PMCB  SLocl  m:  tii^  orUnvMcs..  tptdittic  canis'cBint.. . . 

D;C.  UN8LET,  Editor  p^i^ropri^^^^^       \  .\ 
OTIS  F.  S.  waits;  Aii9odate  Edkor. 
Pipera  giving  the  above  advertisement  three  insertions,  and  .send^bg  a 
flttriwd  obpj  to  A.  G^  Hatch,  Windsory  Vt^  wiU  receive  aoopy  of  ti^pi^r 

one  year  free. 

■M  '  AJ  G.  HATCH,  General  Agent 


LARGE  OR  SMALL  QUANTITIES. 

Victoria  Rhubarb 13    per  100.... 'f25  per  1000. 

Allen's  Hardy^8a«)bM7.^. 4. ^.-.  1  .^  ,  %-i./.^. «.*..>.  8-  •• 
SUverMulel^e^dtii^.J.^.'...*  Sb^  4  iIi..iU^«.4..  4  ««  *« 
12  Acres  Lawton  or  Now  Rochello  Blackbeny, 

9  Aorea  D<n«bester!BlafekWityf  .       *  \  I'y..^'.'      <  / 

20,000  Peach  Trees,  choieo- varieties.  Btrawbenries,  Oranberrief,  and  a  good 
simply  of  other  NUB8EBT  STOqK,  of  best  quality. 

BfilSIK  FOIL  A  CAT AI^OCWE^  ORATIIi. 

WILUAMPARBT, 

Mk  St  OINNAMmSOK,  IT.  S 


NATIVE   GRAPE   VINES 

.    .     ,     ,      FOR  SALE. 

The  subscriber  has  a  large  stock  of  strong  plants  of  the  following  varieties  ol 
Bardy  grapes,  one  and  two  years  old,  for  casb,  at  prices  to  suit  the  times  :  Rebecca,    i 
Delaware,  Diana,  CSouponOEUrtfgrd  Pxolific^Ta  Kalon,  Anna^Louise,  Union  Vil- 
lage, with  all  the- bt«for  varieties;     - - 

Aiso  a  general  assortment  of  Fruit  Trees,  Carrants,  Oooseberriss,  Blackbecxies, 
Sa^berriesy  StraVberriea,  Rhubarb,  pahliaa,  Oreenbonse  plantSi  etc. 

'   WILLIAM  BBOCEdBANK, 

Mbi  *  Mina.  HUMOy,  OOLUMBIA  OOUNTT,  KKW  TOBK. 

^-  ■  " 

^ 


.immmmiMm' 


'f    T.  C.  MAX^TELL.  &  BROTHERS, 

Invite  particular  attention  to  their  extensive  stock  of 

ITATXIinS  .OSiAPE  V33a:S  OSS.  AVB  ^T^ 

STRONG  PLANTS,  grown  in  the  opek  aib  apd  in  laboe  PQ7;a  WfJta 
GLAS8— DELAWARE,  DIANA,  CONCORD^  RBrBEt!CA,^ARTFORD 
PROLIFIC,  Ac,— uKpaiftities' to  volt  ffnrbhaaeTt.-    •    {     <     •  >       i  ' 

EXTJt*  }LUfi&  J>UNT&  AT  A  MODERATES  BM6ES. 

FOREIGN  YINE9,  for  qnltiva^Qn^  imdef  g^a^  ofthe  b3st  sorts^-^^LOB 

HAMBURGH,  BOWOOD  HITSCAT,  BLA^Bl  HAMB0BOU,  2IKFIKDAL,  BOYAL  UUSCABINB 

€K>LDKV  diimlii^Afl,  liid  16  <»th^r  neW  ithd  icHd  sorts,  one  and  two  years  old^  a 
greatly,  reduced  prices.  .       <  .  .,  ;     ,    ;  ,  . 

"  Aftde  lot  of  extra  large  plants^  grown  in  extra  targe  pole j  for  imvicdlate  frvtiting. 

••  A  (Oiiatatkv  ;q|f  thes««  Bintiiri^'  and^  £9rai^D,/&r^:  im*  the*eeMar^  aod>  iatkyim 
packed  and  shipped  at  any  pleasant  time  during  winter  or  early  spring  vn\h.9c/ety,  ^ 
Particular  atte^tipuy^iv^  ^o  jpacking  vines  securely  for  all  parts  of  the 
coutitTr.     ■•'•'•••••'• 

Send  lor  cataToguQP^  t'      x1.^^\^^j>      i^T  ^"^  "^T  '^ 

jan4t  "f-'C  ^lmJ^f^VL*&  -BWO^rQeneK  Ont.  Co.,  N.  T 

TO  FABHERS  Al^D  DEAi^ltS' lif  4B{7ANO. 

This  Guano  ftom  Janris  Island,  in  tiia  PadHid  Oobkn,^  odntai^ft^  80  ^/oeitit.  of  ]hioS{ih«tei 
and  Sulphatea.W£K]|,  ablht  JKJftMkAll  HrtllaJ^  lAoii^O  ^r^ybAilille  in  large  or 
amaU  quantlfftf  ^  t%^:  tHf^Dit)^.  f f^^of  Peruvian.    For  ftiU  information  and  particulara, 


a :-!  V.  I 


'J     ^ "  0;fS^.  .MAR 


ICarahlSttmn.  .'I-  I  A-     '.  I  <  »' I         86  WUUaa  Btraat,  Hew  T«lc 

77^ — ,.T  ;7   ♦  ^ — .,<  ...I'  t  ..^   .,1 ! »'■     '  '   ■■  ;.        ,.t    .  .  .  .,^..     . — ,     .    '  .  ,  • 

''  *!be8criptrve  jC!atalqguc  of  New  DahliaJ, .  ycrl>ena%  ^Fuchsiaii, '^Pl^toxefe,  '(^hiy^ 
anthcmnma,  <fecl,' Ac.,  j^pw  rcadjTj  and  raailcaj^  ?ll  apnUcaptis. 

,  ,  .„.'.",      •  '     .>*r$jRSEY  oiTY,:sr.,J. 


gg p 

mS  LABGSST  DEPOT  IN  THS  <;f)^lfTBJ  rqB|  7^;S^;f  f>:f  FEBTILiaOBBS,  IS  AT  THE 

^  ..■'..     .^      ..-...,     :•..   ■  ..      . .   ", 

60  COUBTUiaXTi  STBEiaT, .  3?of^  Yqrk,  -i^par. JjWPpy  f eijry. ,  •  f ur)^  foi^^  f ertiUw* 
direct,  aod  yon  Are  sure  to  obtain  the        .  .  t 

Pure  IIjw4viite;n^ted  No.  1  PeyijivW  Qixa:hfi\'ppxetii!^^ 

the  barrel  or  ton,  Super-PhowJj^te  of.  Lime,  piaster,,  th©  ce^etnited  X^P\  " 
)f  iMVf'A^nmiMOo/t  PdttdtMte,  Mid  ^  otke;  iPe itittMWV  iwgt|iyof'reci»mfn<HMV>M^M 

1    dRIFFINO  BBOTBCER.:&  !ca..    i 

NORTH   RIVER   AOBIOULTU.R AIi  .WAUftHOiUS^ - 

j^jn>  ■' ''■■»'  *  '•  '■   '  •  -^ 

FIELD,  FLOWER,  and  GARDE!C  $^|1)1^  ^m  the  moat  reliable  ^pT^  ^  )^voii0  V^i 
AmericiL  -    /     '  «  '  m  .  «       t      i  i..  <       .  i 

,   ,     .^  GOODS  t^AKftA^fTED  AfiJ  BEPBESEirr;BD.,   ^  ...    ^  .,     *'  ' 

GRIFFIKG  BROTHER  A  OOV  \      V' 
MdL  Ap.  A  May.       ,,,  ^     :  L  ;r  -  60  iCtoprUittidl.fltgertt iKew  York  City/ 

'  ■  '  ■  -G  AZ  4.  If  I A   «  P  L  E  N  D^EN  S  /  ^'^  • '"'^'  • ''"  - 

THIS  BEAUTIFITL  lOHV' BBDDXiro:  i^CJLlIT  IS  «V0lr•O«P»BB^>  (908^X^^91^ 

•  •■'  ♦ijtofE'nr '♦HW'i^oiiwrKyi '• 'J  ;  .i  .:....  ••••*^    • 

The  foUowing  is  the  description  received  trom  England : 

A  beantifol  sttmmer  and  antumn  Flowering  Eyergreen'Pe^^lM  JPIan^yyof  ^mf^^p^  slpT^toy, ' 


trailing,  yet  etippMt  habll ;  ^t^fk  ^kmg  BpA^U^  Jeavei,. ana  muoerooa  Jttgia  |r«ldeiipyeUow 
aster-hke  flowars^  l^rea  to  Xof  r  iacIim  UtdUme^r,  nuirk^,  «t  tho  Im^  of  oatib.  pet<d  with  eon- 
Tflrriiqf  clond-UkR/ipoU  of,  Hicltda^k  brown  Q^iocolate  tiat»  upon  ^  Tilopk  jbasa;  aiyd  these  are 
agam  marked  with  white  spots  upon  their  disc  or  sarfoce,  forming  one  of  the  most  ornamental 
and  useful  Bedding  Plants  Vet  iotrodiic^.  i   ,      •/   .  i   i   i 

The  above  is  only  one  of  the  4iifiy  litfte^tiajf  n#^fttoA,'Wth^^Mlp  bflPlaata,  which  will  be 
lbimdfiiUyde^«ilMd(Milpri0ei)lii  '     ri   n^}i'  ..-  m 

NEW  PLANT  qi.TALOCLUE  IT^QJR.  ISjS).- 

Catdogue^  Ibrwarded,  po«t-paid,'<yii  i^eeitit'd^  a  ttoeeitent  ^okaM  0tau|l,  to  all'flfpplioaAta;  ■ 
Flanta  packed  in  good  oitief;  s<l  aa  t^bta^  Ir'adMnHtotioii  to^abr^act  d  Iha.tonnltj,  trill  ba 
1  in  BlMMnlree  of  azpeaae,aad  forward^  accordk^tvcbreetion^      ,.  [      y 

Address  '  BARNES  =  &>  'WASHBURN, 

iK^^AKty,  )       .  /-;^V7.V    ;    ".,•  ^EMOTPON  SQTTAKE,  MAfiS. 

.2 (c: 


FBtJlT  AKB  OBNAMENTiJ:i  TREES 

For  Spring  of  1861. 
ELL W ANGER  &  BARRY 

Solicit  the  Mmfkn^  Pkatan,  NufmjfUMii,  dMen  aaA  oOmts,  t^fliiAr  large  and  fine 
stock  which  they  now  oflSsr  at  wholeaale  and  retail,  at  low  prices.    It  embraces 
STANDARD   FRTTIT   tRB8S»  for  Oreh-    BLACKRERRIl^,  New  BoeheOs  snd  Dor- 


ards. 

DWAEF  FRUIT  TREE&Jfor  Gardens.  RASPBERRIES^  aU  of  the  most  popular 

DWARF  KAtDEN    TRIEES,  rmrlidgv,)  Tarictics,  indoding  six  of  <he  best  An* 

for   Orehard-house  eoltore,  of  aH    the  tcmnsl  bearingsorta 

finest  wietiee.    Sdedtens  made  bjr  E^  *  OOOSBBKRRiS,  AiAeriow  and  SogtWi. 

B.  for  that  purposeL  OURHANTS,  twentr  best  vailetieB. 

HARDY  GRAPES,  New  and  Old.  FILBERTS,  CHESTNUTS,  WALNUTS, 

FORBIGK  GRAPES,  for  VInsriis  lU  te  aMd  FIGS. 

best  RHUBARB,  Myatt*s  Linniras  and  other 

StkAWBEltlilfeS;  60  tarieti^  tiie  best  flde  aorlk 

Native  and  Foreign. 

ornaih;ntai  depautmisnt. 

The  stock  m  this  depavtftiini  ii  the'  hilvert  an<f  best  wa  hafe.evcr  before  offered,  and 
embraces  evexr  thing. iWrable,  new  and  (m4  smong 
DECIDUOUS   ORNAlflMTAL  TREES,    PEONIES, 
SVE&GREfiN  TP:E&  DAHUAS, 

FLOWERING  IfflRUBS,  PELOXfiS, 

ROSES,  BORDER  PLANTS. 

BULBOUS  ROOTS,  Summer  and  Autumn  Flowering,  hiduding  Amaiyllis,  Gladiolus, 
Tuberose,  Tigridili  Triionis.  Aism  CdehkuiiL  Japvn  Lilies^  the  finest  new  Yarieties,  and 
aU  the  other  dteinble  species. 

drM&4i<mM  and  BMdhie-ont  Plants, 
of  #11  the  popuUr  danaes»  grown  eztennvdy  and  add  dieap. 

Twdve  new  Tarieties  of  Petunias,  which  we  think  superior  to^j  tn  culUyation,  wilfbe 
ra^y  to  go  out  Mi^F  ipt,-^-44  foi'.the  12 — ^names  and  dcBcripti^n8<iur|iiBlM4  on  application. 
8IOCKB  FOR  JXXJBJ^EXCYMXUf. 

PEAR  SEEDLINGS,  eor-enm  growth,  oiw  end  two  jaank 

For  full  and  detailed  informatioa  lespeoling  <tbe  slock,  price,8  terms,  etc,  we  refer  to  the 
foUowTng  Cataloguea,  which  will  be  sent  gn^  pre-paid,  to  all  who  endoee  one  stamp  for 
each. 

No.  I.— Descrfpnve  Oatategne  of  Fruits. 

No.  2.— Deseriptlte  Caital<^e  of  Omamental  Trees,  Ibrubs,  Roses,  ete.,  etc. 

No.  S.—Descriptiye  catalogue  of  Dahlias,  Green-Honae  and  Bedding  Plants,  etc. 

No.  4.— Wholesale  Catalogue  for  Nurserymen,  Dealers  and  others,  Who  purefaise  inr 
large  quantities. 

ELLWAN6£R  &  BARRY, 
i**"-  Mount  Hope  Nurseiiee,  Bo^Mter,  N.  Y. 

The  Nanis^o^  S^eeJt  Potato! 

SEED,  a  bushel,  $2  i  a  lUrrd-^  S^  bushels,  $6 ;  In  strong  barrela.    A  superior  article. 

PLANTS,  in  May  and  June,  of  the  same  superior  quality  as  heretofore^,  400  Id  \  1000  $2 ; 
6Q0O  $»'^  H>;000{  iu  ;--padked  to  go  safoly  long  distances.  Our  NANSEMOND  SEED 
and  PLANTS  haY«e  gifeQ  BEST  of  SATISFACTION  in  years  past 

HT  Send  for  our  nmr  GiMsular,  giring  (bU  diraotjetts  k  GROWING  and  PRES£liT*> 
ING^  and  also  the  experience  of  our  patrons  in  different  portions  of  the  country. 

.   Q.  B.  MTTJERAY, 

(SUGOKSSOBS  TO  O.  8.  MURRAY  *  SON,) 

Fontor's  Crossings,  Waxren  Ck>.,  Old6. 
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A  N  DSO A^Fir    <SF ATllWrN  I N 

DtTotot  lib  akeatloii' MEdhfll^    to  iha  bapro^ment  of  COtUltry  ReeldexiOM,  Pub- 

Tboie  who  oontflmplBte  bnild!]^  will  find  it  to  tMr  AdTWiti^  to  oonmilt  wlfli  liim  ki  nte- 
«M  to  Mleeting  *  ptop^Sirile;  «qB  iidaplaitt^e  TMoiiiJMMi^ar  tf«ke  «ad  groondi  to  m 
dilbit«pl«ii.  .         ,    ,        r  . 

Ifisiii«&Qa<drX«Qjjrblgput  Cemet^9rld0,iii^hmbyt]t»1)etttiti^ 
G«4eiuiig  fo^  pernM^^wtljiAti^UQQ^hMi  g^TBii  mooli  iMirt»^,  And  lii^.n^irfir  ^^(^e^X^fliv^ 
rimllMl^fMiavflid.    .  ^ .  .  1  ,  '.}   .'■  i 

ir'.  d:  f<9fl8  li^bl^  h6QorM  In  befog  >U«|  i&  Ua  dMW  d?  <M^e^  tad  rdbrenciM^  ito! 
pweent  the  opinkais  of  ■omo  <rf  the  higlijagt^jWiftwritj^  tWyg  mhl<?>^4fft<ltt^(Wi»  ffm,  >    .   .  ..» 

H.  W.  SflnMnt,  IBsq.,  Vodesetliei-IFt  7.  -     »    "    JFi  H  ib^lweU^  Sn,  Behwsj,  H.  J. 
B.  a  9M$  S«.,  Prteoetoai,  K.  J.     '  H.  D,  Fsrnendls,  |Sq^BeMLM<L 

J.  Jay  Smith,  Eic^Jb^St^^f  tfotlicdfaiflt  "^  W.  U  Stwa^d,-£:iq^(ioolU|nd,  T«. 

TEmOG^NIOK;  'WE8T0HE3IER  ooxTiirnr,  JT.  T. 

The  eabMriber  oflbn  for  eale  »  gwml  ooUeotiMi  of  ;  j     I  .  1 

Fruit  ^a4d  Shjade  Trdes,  Shttibs^  V^ 

▲ltt8iie<^UetioitorUi|ebe4ipi^a^ 
of  ecfrs  fderpe  end  vudiin  liiie,  th^  foniMr  fi^m  U  to  4  inchee  !;>  dienyrteffyfad  ftemAtP  14 
iMlSnbrig]|U'iii^frid1fngs^te.,Ali9DWAllF.PSLABa.  .       .  .  »       > 

A  dMoe  MIeetibii  ofCfiSSBBISS,  «f  <mr  flRy  T»i4eae8,<)f  !)i«lee«i|f  «ia«ii4(Mit 

iVTaxfetiee;-        »       ^ •  •  •»       •..»•.. 

NOltT^UMBBRliAiro  PILLBA«Kin?  jP'ASfBBJtRT;  4  »^ 

oflBtly  iBtro^ooed  Bap«r|or  TurietT;  the  meet  yali^le/br^  SQft,th|gb J.  fcpnif.;  fimklip^ 
r|oir  tQ  the Faptolft    jPo^.•l^^>yAne.JOOO,  100,ordo«en,        ., .  ^  s    ,^„.  ,.       • 

AieexteoeiTe' collect^  of  EVEBrGBEENa^ o<  ikUidipg  Mr^4  <<  «*rn.l«p> 
and  nediiim  else,  end  Yigoroue  ijrowth;  well ^alq^ted for  prodactog iimnedieite flfibci in  MW 
plMteltae;lffi.pla^i|JaAii%B^^  .    ,  , 

BECIBUOtrS  SHACIE  TXtEEQ.of  1«^  ^^d  meaipm  aiie.  of  the  heet 
GRAPES Jprciatki^  |B^4et  aM»  «iiA  ^«^ 

Cuneatxt^  Gwoij^beftlegi,  l^ladriMnlM/  Ba&iAmrrleSy  Boses,  &a 
.CiliI<SglMfo:M*ed^^p)itt»i»ii.'.  !  .  ^_^  

«.A,.«dM4r.wri5  £  WM.   L.   FERRIS^'  ^^' 


iisar fT 


1 1  ViTaOTiR  i©Ec^;^.ecwc 


*"     A 


'  ^  t^ 


AT/ 


Seed  Slor^:&  JLgiiiotaiuraX  Wi^ 

61  &  62  NQfiTH  MABKET  SXBSET. 
•1,/'-      BOSTON/,  .1 

,   .         OITSB  FOR  BA^  XB|C  MOST  SXTEET^IVK  COIXBCnOBS  OF 

'vegetable,   AaRIOULTTJRAL \ 
aRASS   SEEDS. 

Hm  /robMi)]biffBVQQ]d  inform  UmU  M«nd»  wid  tha  pnblU  jgeoenUy^  4>^.ito  F<^i  w« 
fDor^  la  the'  growth  of  their  Seeds,  or  In  the  aelection  tiA  ImportAtlen  of  such  as  may  he 
n^rdled  upon ;  tira  they  wH!  mQ  tneita  «ib  Ibw  m  good  nedt  ein  b«  sflbrded.  K  hm  AlwsTt 
been  their  aim  to  procure  all  the  new  yarletiee  which  are  known  to  be  reliable; 'aild  ftwn'tb 
lo^S  experience  that  the  aeniojr.i^rtnef  of  the  hense  bee  hnd  in  this  depaftment  of.tW 
basiness,  they  feel  well  Msured'that  they  are  fully  prepared  to  nil  all  orders  for  each  uecU, 
«ntf  sMdk  0Mly',  ai^  are  kn^^n  i<f  be  p«M  and  gemifte; 

i([BO,  THS  CliOlBEST  COII^CtlOlir  €fl^ 

PLOWED    SEEPS, 

CMfPBtaill«  tJFlTABDd  09       '   '* 
SIX  HUNDRED  SPECIES  AND  VABIETIlEs/ 
-.     ,  :  >    In^>d>f  fptodid  yin^win^of ;    ^ 

.  books,  O^M^ttatB^  TopitaB^tZUxninai  8co,  .  .  r 

'     "We  annex  from  onr  Oatalognee  A  ftw  (If  thrnany  VOTBLTDBR  OF  SPECIAL  IKTERB8T 
for  1861;  •         .  .  . 

i         QUrlteapalehellayTomThnmK      «  ^       *,      .       ..•,-.       S5eentiL.  , 

I      JSb^ti'BMm^^l^iMiy'  ..».     r    .'    .      ...      «   •  .      50    '«  •  .: 

'  J>»  do.        (fiuftlt^         ..       « tf  "        . 

I    '     Bhintftut  OhfarefMtB,  flc  plemi  lik&a,       .       .       .       .       ;       •       •       tS  ** 

I    ii  liyelMlsHaiveMm,  \- »  •* 

I         CUoe  Paniiee,       .        •   .    ,        •        .       .       •        .       '••  •• 

.«*  *       ^ 

S4  " 

ti.  " 

t9  ^ 

10  '* 


fmndiflmii')n^ia«       ,   f  •   . 

Zinnia  elegane  flora  plena, 
.,  Primnla  i&Beuia  e^ffUN'oiaa  apleAdaniL 

Bfybrid  green-boTiiered"l*etSh^     , 
.  anttbi  ttttNMdr*  liM,  > 


For  a  full  desortptton  of  onr  eztefislye  anortole&tl  of  fUPfnSH  SfeEDS,  ^nd  for  oWt 
CI&TAIjOOUBB^  HiiUek  iiill  be  aettl  iree^ 

One  Scmdred  V^arleties  of  S^nch  13jtyAi  O^Udlolus : 

the  most'taperh  hardy  flow«ring  ^rden  bolb,  and  whose  brlllianoy  of  eotor  scrpamet  all 
description* 

JOS?EPBt  BRBCK^BQN, 


«*-H.*«v;  /..  r-..'  .,' 


61  ^  M  NOBSH  MARKET  8T^ 
B&StOA. 
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^MR^ftst  -   '  '  nma  man 

New  ajid  f^are  "Varieties 

;/:•-«     FQll  l«6t>  -    v  I 

HARRISON  SQUARE,  MASS.,  (firar  mUes  from  Bostosg 

Beg  to  inlorm  the  public'  that  their  NEW  XJSTV  ftCPKOVBD  CATAlX>OV)i  OF  ftOWKl 
SKBDSi^poii^  n^,  ooo^Nffg  a  J&st  of  vpwvd  of  J.,300  yadetie8,.embraabg  ^  the  KOVBL- 
13iJBSfcrl86J,  .  ■•  I    • 

'  We  feel  a^ur^  that  tW^  Oatalogne  will  be  fbtdidto  8iir]^aM  tnj  existing  ^nk  of  tintiUtr  ^ 
MriptioQ,  ^  we  haTe  epiired  neither  thne,  trotHofo,  or  ezpenee  hk-it9  eompOfrtkni;  it  faA9  b6en  our 
endeavor  not  pnly  to  flirnlsh  m!&rmat!on  nfiually  ftmnd  In  audi  Nst^  hut  %o  niak«  iudh  addStions 
in  shape  of  copious  descriptHre  ftdd  culton)  notes  m  it  appear0d  to  ui  nright  bo  of  bomefit:iD  Iho 
0|DAteur  ^nd  unprofessional  Horticulturist 
Ite  a96pn($n  in  shoit^  Is  sooh,  wo  hope,  asSMrin'adeet  Hn  riqt4feniettta  of^  lorers  6f  flofirara. 

J'LOWER  SEEDS  FORWAJEIDED  PT  MAIL 

io  any  part  Of  the  tTnlCed  States  (^  Am^rlcst,  poot-pald. 

0AT4JL.0aiTE8  FOBWABDED  POST-PAIB  /    ^ 

on  reoelpt  of  a  three  oent  postage  stamp  to  all  app)icaot«. 

•i*        .     '  .  AddfOM  BARRIES  A  WASHBtlBH, 

W.   R  BERGHOI^Z, 
At«btt«ict   and    Landse:^    C!anl«iier, 

BinUUJIGTOll,   TT. 

nai^  iittd»  far  Ommtrj-  8e«tB,  PobKo  and  FiiTttte  Pw4tt» 
Cemetctrleit,  etc. ;  Ornamental  PleaBore  CbonndB 
laid  out,  and  Work  ezeeuted  by 
»*■«  OonlnMt,  if  dasired. 

"  CBEVEIiING"  GRAPE  VINES. 

Thb  suhocribers  have  for  sale  ''  Creyeling**  6riap9  Ymee  (for  plate  of  fntU^  see  ^  Hortteid* 
tarisf^  of  November,  1860X  which  thio/  offer  to  aU  who  want  ffood  ear^f  fniiL  Indiffiirently 
grown  samites  were  tested  at  the  Amerioon  Pomdogioal  Society  in  Pluladelphi*  last  fall, 
and  osttsed  many  to  prefhr  the  Creveling  to  the  Logan,  Isabella,  k/c  Wherever  grown  with 
4be  laabeUa,  it  has  been  mucb  preferred  for  superior  sweetness,  earlier  and  erenor  ripening, 
an<7  banging  well  on  the  duster.    It  ripens  last  of  Angnst  and  fbst  of  September. 

P^^'^t4S.--Oood  two  yean»'o1d  vines,  $1.00  eadk  Ctood  yeaxlmg  vines,  50  cents  each. 
]^  the  >.«;35en  or  hundred  at  rednoed:  prtoes.    Address, 

1Q.  M.  OOODWHr  ft  BBO., 

D«>.4t.  KINGSTON,  lUZERNB  OO,  P^- 

^1» 


oyr  a>iid.  Rare  Piapats 


POR  THE  SPRING  OP  1861. 

biTftODUOKD  AND  MB  BAtt  ST  '    '     ' 

ISAAC  BtrCHAKAN  &  SON, 


VUKfllBTlfm   AHD  FLOBIVn. 

ttttBSn  IflQria,  long  Uaad. 


MfiW  DOUBLE  FLOWERnra  FUCHSIAS.— Duo  de  Bnl)8nt,  Dat  d0  Korfelk, 
Madfuaa  OorneliaBOiL  H«ro  of  WUti,  Prince  Ghika,  ICarie  Manttt»  Q«nenl  C1iiue|L  Hen- 
ri OlixLAdele  Olin,  Marie  ICaokiotoeb,  Marachal  Mao  Mahon,  Lord  of  the  lalea,  MarreU 
looa.    iMce  50  cents  each,  or  $5.00  per  set  of  thirteen. 

NEW  SINGLE  FLOWERING  FUCHSIAS.— Marie  Varient;  Great  EaBtem,  OKterion, 
Pierre  Ceeaand^  SoUerino  (8mith'a»)  Sunplexicanlia^  Senator,  ElegantiaBimAi  Batterfl^, 
Schiller.    Price  fiO  centB  each,  or  |i.00  per  set  of  ten. 

DOUBLS  PETUKEAS  (NEW.V- ^^^>fH  porple  lilac,  striped  and  spotted  with 
white;  Jfrs.  M,  L,  Stutirt^  larger  aeiioato  bloah,  Teiy  fragrant;  Inoamata,  large^  pearif 
blush ;  B^enant^  large,  rosy  porple. 

NEW  SINGLE  FLOWERING  raTUNBA8.<-i^«s»  Lime  Seii,  dear  white,  wiih 
deep  purple  blotches,  good  shape,  vifforons  grower,  free  bloomer,  and, one  ef  the  best; 
Madam  JaeoUt^  deep  violet  purple,  Notched  with  white ;  Mm  Jenni  JieU  a  decided 
improvement  on  inimitable.    Price  60  cento  each,  or  set  of  asven  for  $8.00. 

NEW  PENTSTEMONS.— .S|m0M;£c,  $1^;  Mrt.  A»M^r«<m,  60«enfes;  KiUenfumia, 
60  cents  each;  Mam  Ferrety  50  cents  each. 

NEW  LANTANAa— Adolphe  Aram,  Flore,  Ineomparable,  ICadam  Caillet^  Madam 
Tblbadd,  Princess  OkMhAde.    Price  60  cents  each. 

.  NEW  FRENCH  SPOTTED  PELARQONIUM8.-^nkermann,  Montaigae,  Pecroi^o, 
Mr.  Rodriqne,  Fplichonne,  Clio,  M*^'j<*U^  Madam  Van  Houtii,  Crecelle,  Filletto. 
Price  $1.50  each.  ^  Th#4bo)r^  cgn  l)er^iS»doii  ^  a  verj  6h#ice  and  tj^iati  selection  of 
these  magnificeit  flowering  pRufta,'  * '    *         *    *  ' 

NEW  SCARLET  GERANIUMS.— Rose  Champion,— fully  described  and  figured  in 


cents  cache 

N^W  MONTHLY  CARNAtlDNfli-Sonvinir  6»  la  iiahnaison,  $1.00;  pure  white, 
and  very  fraffrant  Le  Roitolet  Indispensable,  Le  Idolate,  Glorie  de  Vaase,  L'Inoom- 
''*SSfe  9^fft!^^  JWceBOorolfc€Bf»pe«H»ti*e»n^   — 

NEW  LARGE  FLOWERING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,— 25  varieties  of  the  oh-6ic*rf 
selections.    Price  STJ  cents  each.  $3  per  dozen.  ' 

28  newest  varieties  of  I^LOX,  at  60  cents  each,  er  46  per  doaen. 

NEW  TRITOMAS.— Roperil,  $2  aiah;  SMtias,  $1;  Grandiflora,  $2;.  BusoWlki 
60  cents  each;  Uvaria,  60  cents  each. 

ACHIMENA^  50  varieties.— Dried  roots  $2  per  dozen. 

GLOXINEASL'-AU  the  best  Iciida  $3  to  $«  ^r  iiMt.  '    ^     i  '  ^  '  * 

GLADIOLUS,  100  varieties.— Finest  varieties  of  Gwidaten^  mil  «rfbf*,  *om  $8  to 
$6  per  dozen. 

VERBENAS,  100  varieties.— $1  per  doien,  $6  per  hundred. 

ROSES  in  eveiy  variety,  at  low  rates. 
Native  and  foreign  GRAPE- VINSS,  of  all  the  dedrahle  varieties,  at  moderate  pnrieea. 

NORWAY  SPRUCE.— Partiee  about  forming  country  residences  will  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  plant  largely  of  this  veiy  desira^  evergreen.  Having  a  larger  stock  of 
tliem  than  we  require,  we  aro  prepared  to  dispose  of  l£em  on  very  acceptable  terms. 

OLrcalars  can  be  tenisbed  tt  these  wishing  descriptions  of  the  above  named  plants  by 
applying  to  the  proprietors.    Also  general  Catalogues. 
«*.  Ap.  A  uij. 

2M  f^ 


A    L. 


HATm»  porchaaed,  dnrtnir  the  halt  Mi0M^th(ft  ifcook  of  Tlre«iL  ShrttHs,  and^rM/booBe 

l^>Mk»i  lotheHAMPPgy  NTJamEiY,«id  luning  made  tegv jdfifiowibBm 

to,  I  now;  pAr  tha  iW|ua  Ibr  aal^  €»«#  ivMMUo  ionnif  m  auoh  atook  «»  bacfomii^^ at 

anj"  oth«r  iwiwpr- . ,    *     .,  ,      •'......■.        -.  .■.'•... 

In  thaNlBim*  JttPilLBTiaarr  wlH^  IbaaaaU  «lm  larifior  ^trtatto  «r  Jd'PLEB, 
PEARS,  OlgBliHTTW,  r£A£)HB8,.FLU¥%  4e.,>i«etlier^^iar&l  Itew^it  froita. 

GRAPES.— Amobg  the  Tarietiea  are  jbitotCKirtf,  Dictna,  E^beeca,  Cknttord,  and  JJore- 
^9mli^;(/^---tftfv#aBd/Nfry«iQrelAifii)aaof  thelaat  naiaed  «aa  be  fdrniabed  bj  the 
bnndred. 

'^;      •*«     -"  ■  '      *  ;        '^     •  ■   •       '  -' 

' ./  Oniajnexital  Trees  and  Shrubs.     

Tbejmnagrjpont^ a yegrlaaBe and  fio^  coUeotioii, both ,Z>a0Mieiiaiu»d  j^wytw^k. 

*  The  trained  j)V£BGB££NS  and  beaatmil  BEDGES  npon  onr  gronnda  have  created 
It^Btio^g  denre  ki  those  who  hiive  aeen  them  to  beaatitr  tjbeir  own  hemeiiiAaataBfliir 
nuumer.  I shAU O^erefove )m^ <m band* lai^e «teok of H£D€a&-PLAim and aMMd 
tfMa.f«r  Ihia  poipoae. 

ROSESL—the  coHectioa  emhraoea  all  the  well-known  Rfhrid^^  Piff^tmUf,  SamimK 
Tea,  JfcmtUf  ibm%  Cfkina,  and.  01/Ming  ,.fb$ti^  inotnding  the  ^»w  imft^.i^^Ut^ui 
Ametioa.         ^      '  -     .   .        .  .  .',./..-,..,.. 

Onr  GREENHOUSE  and  BEDDIKG-PLAHTrS  are  in  aa  fine  eondHkn  is  eAirM 
daabed..  ,  ,    ,     ^ 

RICHARD  BLISS, 

•woafwiiTO 

'   '  "D.  Ol^lTKOEnr  BREWER, 


POUaHKEEPSIE   SMALIi-PRUIT   NXJlRSE^^l^.. 

'  "1  j^  iaenmik  Lim  tdoCK  or  Tna  foiMnyra^  z  oi^ke  xaoEic  JiMaDooaD  91^1^    .^ 

1R2f9i»'«,  JSool^X^nd  $Jk  the  le^di^  Atfierleen aprfe  of 

Strawberrfea,  -     " 
IV^Mfti  /^.  |?IW9^  end  etber.  ip^cwdWl  tiseign  aorta  of 

Strawbemes^ 
JTOm^«,  Jknmer'g  ProUjl^L  and  other  new  T^rietie^ 
»^^«  Otange  Sa^berrg,  #t  |6;  /hite{^  Alb  i2« 

J9itfEi0i»  i2mr  AiitUierp.  the  true  market  varieW,  alao 

AUm'Mffardf 
Imperiale  (French,)new  and  very  yala^Ie, 
XMtfan,  i9Wimai»^  n^nAon,  and  Porohater  Blackberriea, 
Sii 2>i»<efr<}orrant— 1  year,  ^  per  hniidred;  9  and  8 
jeara^  |4  and  $5  per  hundred.  * 

Myatf$ Linnmui Bhvimkxi^^  .  ^^  

Send  for  a  Deaerl^ve  Gatalb^e  of  Qii^  FrQ^iia  grown  at  this  Nnraeiy. 
,..i  >...  I..  .1  M.J    .:  .  .  :    EriWIN  kARSHAI/L, 
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6.00 


iMbMMfifWOTi 


Footfikaqpato,^-^. 


C  E  ITFJl  JLI4  '•  N  n  S  SB  BTIE  S , 

EDWABD  J.  KV^AirS  *  00.  iiiTite  tha  attenttoa  of  Deiaert,  Ffaate*,  tod  Amatoa 
tiMir  iMi^oC  J?Wt  md  On)»iiii«t4  !>•«%  tq^ 

NeotaxixieB,  ^;  Cuxmnts,  Ooosebenrite,  Bladkberrle8,lta8t>-'     " 

TWB9  Md  Shrulxir-iCAfies^  UnA^M.  S^QMI^  .  . 

Hoses,  Beddixig  Plants,  Ae.  <   *  '• 

WlMleMdAaBddMocipttTtUitsgMlii.    9^MUi«doa»itt4*ftMlaMBMr. 

EDWARD, X  EVANS  &  CO., 

ERHAJEKDS  RAVBNSWOOD  PEABi 

TMi  Now  AmMUiA  SMifilBg  IhsM*  «ni  vol  ftll  06on  to  l)ocomo  a  groat  IkTOrftti   Yt  Is  atf 
«vlf fMiv«lipiiik#  hK% abort  tho im of  A«gait;  mAiOmgBt Ht  of  m^nra dUe, lt»T4<Aif' 
aromatlo  flayw,  and  groat  abondanoa  of  Tinoiia  oarbonatodjuioa^  make  tha  finHladM  hmk  oMis 
aoaaon.    It  nerer  rota  at  the  core,  nor  ia  it  orar  gritty.    Tba  troe  ia  reij  vigovQiia  apd  luvdy, 
and  l)awa  aMI  «lo^  aiMvy  year. 
'  I  oaaiftovten^alk  m  limited  nnmbflor  of  fna  troea  of  the  RATEffSW 00!D  TUSL  on'  ^[idnoa. ' 

Haldol  treaa,  8  fret  high,  at  $1;  S  to  4  feet  high.  Vfteanta.    Alao  a  few  traea  two  yeara 

A  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  ALLOWED  TO  DEALSBB. 
Cboii]ar%  with  the  opinion  of  the  horttciiltara)  preaa,  aent  free. 

OSARLES.  F.  EBHATj&D»  . 

Mok.4kAp.  BAVEN8W0QD,  L. J. 

FRUIT   AND    SHADE   TREES, 
FLOWEBING- SHRUBS,  &0.        .    * 

UrCLUDBS  THB  CHOICEST  NBW  HYBBIP. 

PERPETITAt.  ROSES,  new  ORATE  VUfflElS,  af  auperlor  quality  and  beat  Idnda^  wu^  aa 
ALLEN'S  HYBI^ID  WHITE,  DRLAWARE,  Ac;  BOlTOtolltrdCAT,  TRKraHAM 
BLACK,  GOLDRiff  HAHBCROH,  MUSCAT  HAMBURGH,  8C9ICAS,  Aa.    Alao^ 

BEDDING  PLANTS, 

ambradng^e  he4new  VSRHSZfAanW  VARXBOkAXBD  X)iAJ9T.  ilTCHKAa 
aZSRAIIZUMBk  KIGOnzAfl,  OMOfllttAq^  and  other  variegated  Giaqi  Hqwit  £UB|a»  . 
Many  thlnga  oan  be  offered,  in  large  qnantitiea,  at  rery  low  niUa, 


Addre«  -W".  O.  STBONG, 

,     .^  ^    ^Q?$ANTIJM  HILL  NtESEET, 
I      '  BBiaHTGVf 


mWBtrROH,  w.  T.     ^      ^    *     ^ 

A.  SAiOti,  Bafxnor  4  tfal  la|^  Aw  1  I^Hbs  9b<^.,  ^"^  pt^isnre^f  annoandnc 
to  th«  ptbrnis  of  ^lis  dhsblishnrtnt^  ana  the  |mDlio  b'^nenlf^tfaat  he  hi&  now  on  haiia| 
tir  the  Bpring  trud^  a  oom^lete  stock  of  Fnut  and  touunental  TreM,  Shrabo,  fto^  fta, 
compriang  m  foUowB,  Tfai :  .  ^  * 

APPLK-XREES,  Bhiadiid,  Bito!4;reAiiioii  flk^U^^lll  tboMding  tviatte 
a  u  a        1  to  d  yoin^  tlM  iwir  and  nror  kinds. 

PSAB-TBKES,  Standard  and  Dwarf;  1  to  8  jears^  all  the'leading  TariotiflS. 
CHERRT-TB£ES,  Standard jad Dwarf,  1  toaywrs,  ^  tho leadbg TuietiesL 
PLUM,  PEACH,  APRICOT*  NECTARINE^  AND  QUINCS  TREES,  1  to  8  jws,  of 

an  tl>a  liBiftag  TrWm  >  :  <-< 

G&APfi*yi2iniS^IM^aiPdf<3ni9H«>M<V^^  1    '    I  r  : '^ 

GM)S6BraJU(B3i .0I][SiU)^8l  j^ASPWRRffl^  WT J^OTM«BfB»  AWPffffTRAW. 

BERRIES,  aU  the  best  now  and  old  proved  Tarietka.    Ali»RgnaBABB  fAiKI^ASPAB- 

AQDa.Boora 
WALNUT^  C£qsaiia7xai  fWHSBxe^  ahp  Auiasi^  .  .       .t 

Ornamental  Trees,  Slortibs,  Rp^Sr&fto&o* 

EVERGREEN  TREES,  aTei7]ai:g^8toekofNorwv^8iaii4^i)^ 

'    M  «i       Balsam  Fir  an^  European  SUrec  Fir,.      'M  to  8.19^ 

«^  *      •'     «       Sootdj,  Austrian  and  White  Pin^  ■  \  ".   l^^i'jkflt 
"  0  *V      Bemlo<ji:  and  Ameri^a^.  S|Hpp0e^  4^  V}t^,f^ 

an  Borta,.  and  s  gravt  Tarieij  of  £be  new  Conifers.  ,    *%•.. 

DfeClblJOlTS  TREES,  of  ettra  si^e,  (or  street^  and  i^iying;  im^if^dMe.eflM'  to  parks, 
lawns,  Qemetdries,  &c,  as  weD  as  the  usual  si^Bes  and  smaQer/ai  lower  j^tee,  pMki  Maples 
(8  varieties),  Ehns  (10  varieties),  Ash  (8yarietiee),  Oaks  (dvarietieBi^  Horao'^hestnatBi 
Aflatifhus,  Alders, Beeches, Birche^  Oatalpa,  Celtis CosdaU, Larcli,  ^lyenUudEyCJ^^ Tulip- 
tree^  Ifagnolia^s  Negundo^'^Abole,  tfountain  Asl^  Lo<n]8t^  Weeding  WiOffii^' ]^ 
Qypress,  American  and  European  Liaden,  £a,  4c. 
FLOWERING  SHRtTBS,  ovor  50  choice  spedes  an4  varieties 
B08ES,  Hybrid  Perpetuit,  French  and  Mosa^  Bourbon,  Chimii  sn^^ef^i^llWi  ooflection 

oftfaeta;  •       '     ;  •  ""^      '       /;'/'  .  .*/.        '    , 

Weeping  trees,  e'  dUfereht  kinds,  besides  a  large  ooU^^.^oC  JPfhJiMd  P^onieSi 
Hardjf  Serbaceons  and  Bed&ig-out  plants,  a  large  assortment. 

HEDGE  PLANTS,  100,000  Osage  plant^  1  to  8  years  old. 
*•«•  «       Aiftet4jaaAri)orVHilbrSc»eds,*&c. 

The  above  stock  is  an  of  tiie  best  quality  and  growth,  and  with  many  oOier  flings  not 
herai  sMMHiwaM^  wil&  h#«oU^'aMss«ag4rsia0«i4><lttility,  «eM  Misbnable  tates  as  can 
be  obtaiaed  at  say  nsywlskls  iiitriilMiimiiit  la  th»  ootmtiy. 

A4MiiF«dMoB^  oer  Malog«#iB  teady,  mTwtt  be  sent  t6  applI6Bnf8  On  coidosing  a 
post^flci  siiBip  to  pispy  ••  ■—a      •       '  i 

Tho  eswlsiiigiml  soltaHi  a  feofltitmanee  of  the  liberal  patrouage  hereto&re  given  this  old 
es4abiMUDMil>f  hit  eoMie^Uoh  wffh  it  f<3fl*  the  last  Hbenty-tm  jmrt  he  flatteca  himself;  is 
the  bMeuaratifecto  ftr  the  fi^Mil  ahd  c&refiil  manner  in  which  tho  business  wffl  bo 
oondhctedT 

XSATJL 

HraBLim  Vvwaacm,  Kiwbvmb,  Monk  VitK,  \WL  lu  *  A^ 


PIAHQFORTE 

OttMr  of  UXt  street  and  8d  Aveime. 

H.WORCESTEaoibn  fbrnl^  a  lurseMMiiraeiitof  oMto  Fummmtm^ 

}  •  iOiOMAitfiRfUdial^ttundMniitai^  ' 

^  iiliiii  fmrtmrtU  turim     - 

By  dAToting  Kii  panonal  AUenti<m  to  tlie  tcweh  md  tone  of  hit  hiitottiaoilto, 
wliiohhavo  hithitto  booao^nMAiMd  liniiTidlod,  bo  will  taitKtet  16  mthiteiii 
-.thoir  prtvioQi  repatolion,  nod  retpfotiudly  foUoi^pTn  fnipia>tio»  ttom.  tk»% 
'^  "   l^ofeiiioft^'Aimitofax,  Md  tiio^PriWte. 

*  ^^11i^i%1i  one  of  ibdao'  oharmiag  Inttramenti  now  nt,  made  by  WoRcxt 
'Ttft,  wfatoh/for  iU  poNrir  of  aotion,  for  the.riohnoM,  eloamoM,  and  iipssr 
-Mit  of  hi  tono,  is  flie  more  reinarkablo,  from  ibo  fact  of  i^  bariiif  htttn  in 
' '     '  .    iifliB  ^fWBtTk' Tkimt.  '  Tbk  MknufaoCoi^  woll  ibamtaiiis  iti  old  rapuUtioii 
for  tbo  sraAMLiTT  of  ita  Initmihenti.    Being  intended    or  m^,  rather  tbaa 
/      - 1  "^  0br  MHi'thow,  tfaey  are  mad*  in  tbe  mbst  tUBsTAirriAL  majimxe  ;  and,  for 
*■'    ' ''    'iKfc  i^^MMi,  i#e  ipe6iall7  oommend  tbem  to  ou|>  Wetiem  and  Soutlweni  readers, 
t"  The  extra  time  aikf  labor  ex^nded  on  many  Pianos,  fo  m^e  fhem  sell  well, 

<'  'It  ptif  upon  Woaccstck'i  Ti^ruments,  io  roQifer  tbem  hork  labtwo.  and  to 
•  '  <Bkf4R>'ibe  tieeessHy  of  repairs  for  a  longer  period.  Tbe  frailty  with  wbicb 
flumy  Instruments  for  Soutbem  nsO  are  made,  and  (he  nnskillfalness  of  mosi 
persons  at  a  dietanoe  from  large  pities,  who  profess  to  repair  aad  Uu»f  tbem* 
'-'  '  tery'ofteb,  as  famf'lies  know  by  oxperienoe,  soon  render  them  almost  unfit 
ht  use.  For  these  reasons,  tb^  WoRCXSTfa  Piano  is. not  only  .af&>rded  al 
IMS  cdsr  now,  but  is  subjeet  to  lx^s  risk  an^  escpenditure  bereaftei^  u^. 
kmsiMigiiintaik^.'^April  Journal  of  Health.  .  ' 

Tba  Hon.  Enisrut  Brooks^  Editor  of  the,  Ift^  To<#  ^xprag^  says,  in  a 
.neenl  issue: 

"We  WiTStti  wmn^m*  M  ^.s^m^asv^eii;  lAt  i>fcine  nwMr  »  ywHe  < 

AuMrien  ModiMricri  Art;  sail»wcsBlTmi1lstlHitom^n  WUm  MmU  \$H9  €iHmtam> 

dr  tb«M  iMMitttUl  lMtnii9«at%««AiMrtauM  mn MjilL  If  iH  T1SllV|l|.  irTrrgrr-     T^' 

,     ybflhMTOortc  Boc<sty,tiis  ina>»  wtnmoawi»>l  i—rtiWns  la  jMsssiatnviw  VjuiiW^iV 

TfMam at  thdrsnsd  Ooaoerti.   1^«  haTf  had  oa*  la  powmst  i^iw  tka  laiS  Ibvlata  jMsa 

sad  find  so  dtflklnatloii  ia  dearsMt  or  ■WMtaeai  ol  toae^  .T)>«y  ara  nld  to  ataad  fT«i7  ailiaat% 

"    SBtfSM  daily  talftgotportM  to  tba 'Vraitlndlea,  Canada,  ib6  tar  WMt,  sad  Soath.'   Thefcolaiy 

,     ^baenaawijAttadap  la  tka  BMtfMt  bmum*  and  ladlM  TkltiiW  lt»  wttl  Aad  araiy  flMfll^  ftt 

•d  •    .dSfliWiMr  Mtootkak 


i  J    ••' 


NE¥  BOOKS  FOE  EVERT  FAMILY. 

PUBU^flKiyM  dAltLfOK)  &  PORTER, 


»00  KpflMhiMmt,  VwrTioife 


>i 


The  Ba^y  Lihraiy.  ■< 

POORNKLLY.  . 

iqiiNiSBAjr* 

THS  SmrSLOFft-lCAKSBS. 
THS  mmSAKT  BOT. 

My  Father's  Bresent 


FovToliOBM.  liM».  Price,  91  eo#' 

•nnS  IfTTIfK  SEOdtMAKBB. 
TALL  OAXB. 
THK  WILMOT  tAHILY. 
ABNOLP  LE^tiPB, 

My  Mother's  Present 

FlTe  Tolvatiet*  19ttio.  Price,  91  50. 

FAITHFUL  mCOLSTFE. 
THJt  LOST  K£Y« 
MARGARET  CRAVXN. 
MATTY  .«n9€h. 
XLLEM.AUD  8AHAH. 

Aunt  (^raoie's  ti^rory. 

TenToloflMt.  4ft«««  Price,  91  |N>, 

CLARA  Am}:  SUM  vovaxmL 

LITTLX  B0AS]>1M0-SCH00L  0tBL0. 
Oim  BiRTH-DAY  TBIP. 
LTTTLB  ^LimA. 
MARY,  AKNA,  AND  NINA. 
JENNSmS;   ^B,  THE  GREAT  JCI8- 
TAKE. 

OLD  Mjuuurr. 

HAPPY  GHBI9TMAI. 
CUTY  or  PALMS.  '.' 
STORIES  ABOUT  TfiE  BIBLE. 

APwttyLlttteJiibrary. 

yen  Y#lmei. .  ISwi  Price»9100* 

WXLBPggHtgTaTHE  SEA-SHORE. 
THB»BLAOKBtl(BY  GIRU 
MY'LTTTOE  SenOOLMATES. 
BESSIE'S  *rH8Eg  TEACHERS. 
BEBSys  NeV  HEART. 

jjTdM  fi:rQStEs  ?ioR  little  peo- 
ple. ...'•.....,  .   .  , 

MY.  GBANDMOTHER. , 

THE  LITTLE  PARTNBBB,  era. 
ENGLISH  MARY. 


■  \J 


'T 


Hn  Little  OiiiVIiibrary. 


^▼eTol«mefl.   16aio»  Piice^  91 10. 

THB  CASTHJAN  MABTYBS. 

NELLIE  RU8SEL.  * 

A  BWAI^  OP  V^ 

TOO  LATE. 

LITTLE  JESSIE'S  WQBK. 

theWaiieBoekai 

Fi?eTol«Mf  ISmi^  PriQet9150. 

WICLIE'S  LESSONS. 
WILLIE  TRYING  TO  BE  MANLY. 
WILUE  TRYING  TO  BE  THOBOUGH. 
VHXIE  WISHING  TO  BE  T^^EFUL. 
WILLIE  SEESma  TO  BE  i»  CHRIS. 
►         TUN. 

Chafning  1)ooks,  with  pledlsf  cf  pMttX  ^ 

long  tnd  a  itrong  mn. 

The  Jessie  Bseks. 

FiTe  Yoliimei*  'iSao.   ' 

JB^DC  ROSS. 

JSSSIE  SAYS  SO. 

JEQSIE'S  GOLDEN  B^^l^ 

JESSIE'S  PLACE.  , 

JESSIE  A  Pn^RUt 
Tktt  JlMn  B!0«at>«n  IliU  of  tetanst  No 
iMtttfOkriBtnutf  or  New-YaMi  pwiil  for  bojt 
orgMs  under  thirteen -^gliii  aspaoliJIj— will 
iMiMlSr^  the  preis  tfefei  MIMII  ttMii  tUbi  bos 
of  JesrioBookA. 

The  Olio  Library.' 

ClxYolwMs.  ISmoj^  Pri«e»9tOO. 

LITtLE  TIGER  ];JLY.    , 
HOME  PICTURES. 
HAl^NAH  LEE.      *  . 

FACTS  ABOUT  BOYS,     ^ 
.  THR  YOUNG  ^ILGBIM. 
MINNIE  WINGFIEUU 

(Md?s  Own  Mbrwy,  Np.  L 

WMttyYoliuMO.   PriseyftiM). 

j  Child's  Own  liibrary,  Ko.  2. 

TweatrYoliuMo*   Price,9360. 


Xaoh  Of  these  Libraries  is  done  up  in  a  neat  Box. 
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.•^>. 


HALUS  JOURNAJr^  HEALTH  FOR  1860^ 


.« I 


Atfaietica, 


ApplM, 
Alex     ~ 


ezander,  X  W.,D.I).,;. 
AimoCJUfik 
Actidta^  A  EjhA, 
Beneflte  of  R^in£.  Aloi|d|| 
Bites,  Poii|tKi%    * 

Boweb  lUgitaM, 

.  BraslifMi  KwriTi 
Ba^AMM  of  Pcypulailn^ 
B^t  BocWn, 
Bfoakllst  Burly, 
Boyi,  Our, 

•  «f 

Coma, 

Crazy  People, 

CoetiTeiieM, 

Clerical  lUaii^ 
•Central  Park, 

Cetlam,       • 

Catarrh, 

Colds, 

ChUdif%    '    • 

Checking  PerspSratlon.. 

CoofiomptiOQy 
•  Disease.  Oafiscs  of 
'  IMtii-led  lle^tiMi, 


^Ma^Odne^ 


-    jKsihwi, 

Dyspepsiis 
Doctors,  The  Beat, 
Drittking  Water^ 
Dmnken  Wme*,.    . 

Barly  Breakiasl^    . 
Bach  the  Beet, 
Bight  to  fibueea, 
Eating, 

Bleotrio  ttagMttei, 
Fnilta,Uiee<;  ' 
Plamiel,  Wearing^ 

'Yif0(m<!iieHeAKh,' 


6reeii  It^eikma, 
•fOiriiig  lleantifld, 
-iW^^nainutis 
GftMring  Old  Happily, 
Oarters,  IV^earing, 
fiotelLifi 
Hominy, 

Husbands, 
loirtdWslk;     • 
Bil^Wash, 
flsiomer  o|i, 
Household  Stareriet, 
House  Warming, 
Houaeholds  Oontrasted, 
HM>py  B(|niagea, 
inconsidemtion^ 
Mbsta  and  Air,   > 

Inliuit  Ni^t  Management, 
LiTing  on  felzdtementfe 
«*Tingjreti 
UgarBeer, 
^  Life's  Maxims, 
LnnatioB  Gladdened, 
IMP  Healthftil, 
MaaJr  Carriage,  ^' ' 

•  Hani  BxoHenient,  ^ 
Measles  sod  ConsnmftfUi^ 
Mistaken  BeaewvliftQtv 
Marrfa^ 

MaMMIB, 

MetaaorpkoaesL 

Mtena, 

MwnaUjibor  Schooh, 

MUk, 

Mognetisnii 

»ir8hUMadeXa^; 
Kational  DieteUoa, 
KMe<*ingCold8, 
IMiohui  fSt  Bnsaia, 
tegU  Air, 
Kerv4>ii8neii, 
OldaH  Time, 
Old  Age  Btoauttful, 
Our  Boys, 
OfwwEatiif:, 
Position  in  Sle^, 
Hi  jenoIqgW  oWr* 
TliyBtrilogyi 

ibooma, 


'FhsallMlted  Hedlh, 
PMa,l^abli«, 
PeriodiealUtaMtm, 

.|HsMv»«i«Mntk«» 
PSafio^  the  Wa^oaatai^ 
Biding  in  Oars, 

sSeilSr^ttiter,  ^ 


Bestless  Waml^nara, 


SpttudlMbnidtlea; 


8cMtf^n)a(ih,  • 
wing  Diseases, 
flmgular  Medi<^nL 
Oeepb^  in  ObttboB, 
ileap, 

8pittU|Bbad, 
BMdlBeMUafiiaM, 

SleepS? With  ihe  Old, 
Dvran  mauiuea^ 
Ttt^  Lati, 
TfevfallagSfe^. 
Tfara^  Heahh  JtaMntU^ 
Thrift  mid  Health,      , 
Throat  and  XangpL 
*seth,  . 

taUelann^ 
Tomatoea. 
Tobaooo  ttera, 
.ShMwy  HoMeboMls 
WapaU  Bkruhfcennlsa,' 
IfidtvrBldea,  . 

.WtaS?%iOe^  'I     * 

Wise  Charltiei^ 


WhNolteaiqn^ 

Washiiigtoo,£f%, 
W«tar  flltenv 
Wat«r,;io^ 
Wearing  (Mrteral 
Todi^OMPlBoiA, 
Tovng  asd  Pooiv 


-^Q  doU«r0«-^etf  fiyi  ^k^rJ^af^k^  or  HiAun  and  Cbo  famtpn  Vi^ni^r. 


.•'*0  V^  .V  I.T    .    )»♦  iir-'.7  7T»jrrT 


.  :,!   .  •>,-,    •   '^  T   z: 


r^  -^z 


[->♦- 


.acw  ^^'^x  ^  ;l4 


.//   .V/    5  T  •?? 


PDBlICATpS'  W;'  Dlt^W.^W.  Hill, , 

iMtf-YiirO  IBTIVQ  KiAC]EL!HXW»TO]uL 


.1.  ' 


•  ♦  • 


-m*?-'< 


7  VoMittsat^d'Jbiitt^ 

1  VoLyire'side'^ontMy/b;>WittMu4^ :.*.  i.^ 

1*^^ ' '  Bronohftts  and  ?axi<itr94  Plawses,  ismo,  wn  ad^.;  V9S 

^  ^  "*    Health  md  Diso^o,  1,300,  sd  tji^ <M..<,^y»  fU  l.(M^ 

i    '^,  C9pyWB|ttoai  iin>0i>4>adi^.^»rM ^mpm^**i4f% 

^ ^^TOIn  tngr^fn^T  "^ ^^*^''  /vii^>»i>.  ^. ^.^^.tiMk 

13  /V    frNiiJraimalofHeatth«id«h.iriresld6ftpM^^^ 

HaU*8  J<MMUi<ifS6alth,iN[*7;ftrt««^. ;.*.^..:  1.0V 

TheFlrea*«^lf0«thly,*ig^,«»iwi;...:.... ...;.:.:.  t5d 

Journal  of  HeilMi  with  Fireside  JfContlily  for  iwi,. . . :. . . .  .100 
Jottmsl  of  aeaith^^th  Fireside  Month.,  for  i8A,'«nd  &lo,ep,V6o 
Sleep  *vit&  Two  Copies  of  Journal  of  health  for  isfti,  1' , ,  • . ,  8.00. 


146  Kill's  Joinurj&WlliuiM»flid^l^iHhmVbiitolrbeg^ 
^  ](Mb«KH>ii0,  snd  with  IMstailter,  Vmbw  TwsItb,  for  ooatotod* 
of  index  and  bteiil«.  **  '  ^' 

Tb»  simiiii  pw^n  wi  the  JoraurAfi  «»JbA&A  Is  Six  Cents  ^  ymr^  f^ytt^^' 
iriMteriy>ln.»4wMMB|iiMbe  pniiUMWleiiWlli  4s»fWtfil    If  deUTwed  any  >! 
within  th;^  SMoCJiff-^Tfi^  <he  postie»i#  mlrThilit  Cento  a  XMi 
ntes  of  the  fiwrnv^  ^otpauxtif^  4ft  iMpe  ssAlwidfQf  the  Jouxiiii.^,^ 

Subaedbeni  j^Pvud*  ^  other  British  ^itftMe%  sie  eherged  Twekt  qefit* 
«i^  oi^^their  sabsaslKtIeiis,  as  tfa^  IjTjufced  Stsitas  pqfrtace  hsi  to  h9^,]fM  ^.th^, 
j^liaher  in  Kew-Tork-^ySabscrihen*  posti^B  in  S]]y|la&d»  Peris,  O^astolrtiyeple^ 
Jecopalsp,  ind  Sendyioh  lebmds,  wi)l  . 

at7  sab«vil)eV)  by  pijiog  Twelve  Cento  exins  wU^ 
ei  thel»  hoi«n%  or  etjheir  poetoiBoe  binxes^  wit}iout.Airther  cheigo*  t  . , 

fhe  JovBjiAL  or  HfALTR  nerer  adrises  *  dose  of  medldne. 

Th^  ^nxsiDi  MoH|BLT  neyer  adapts  fiction,  and  while  It  is  not,  profeswol/,  a 
rdlgioua  publioationy  it  never  b/'any  ohanoe  contains  e  sentenee,  a  line,  or  »  ^rwd 
tfOferee  to  the  Bible,  to  religion,  or  the  Sabbath-day;  nor  a  sentiment  oontraiy  to 
wist  Is'  nsodDy  reeelTed  by  the  friends  of  erangelibat  Christianity,  ^ore  are  no 
I  in  the  oiTiliaed  woitd,  *MU  thb/  ai^  nselhl  and  safo  fcr  alL 
27.      -  ■    '  . 


'if' 

1*. 
.  ''J 

•      T 
.  ■! 


Mkmkmf,  JhrkVnAon,                      Katioiua  Hotel  DiMM% 

*   Bmthlng  B|4li       .  ,  Kn^tptOan^  ^             ^    .   llwi^afeNjght, 

«•    aunt  or;      -"-    '    ^  tfeotrioa  fiiiMDMi,           Wi)oor  Lif^ 

«    CrowdodlUww^  iMlia^     -**                    PMfaM  MmIim^ 

•«    Ttiiite,                       .  SzoeMiTt  Ohitaaiirii^     g^  Qhi^^w^    >^  ^ 

«    »<afiw«;*''  hmklin*!  Aib^Bftth,            PMaoo  Horm, 

-    6ik«^     .      .  IVwoeofWm,'                    ?^ologi^J8ookii^', 

^    botuitty,  '  '         '     ^'  Hn  0&  th«  fiMrtb,     *        Pftperea  HooDMi          "[ 

^   ^iirt  nd  ]^pla^ Fornifse^  Aii<fr««i^            IheniidouA  IbatniDMal^ 

«   dPCtoMlkMM^ eranoMOuM,       '  •-    'fkttfi^«d«^        ' 

**  >f  ObMiWM^ dtHoom'tYMftrtioa,'  '      Mioiioa  Koomi^       ' 

««  ttdThMeh^ 6m3mii«,           «    >iitijiJhtBiA#fitoiih,  • 

Abodntf  tb^ta%  .  BvtftM;  Jiloi^    :      '^  i  XMm  akid^Iiuan^   ' 

ApiMUHff  Qpnpm4»    .  .  .HtaM«|i«K  ..         .BteeftAaoils    i    . 

Avoidbig  Temptetloii,  Hovelf  «mI  GtttifM^        ,  {ikwff4^i#l^         *' 

AtoobAlio  Drinki,             ^  Hqpjlth  jBTi^oiited^'.        ^hB^|u^          • 

Androwi  k  Dixoa'i  Qn^  Htturt-Bum,                 .  ^     3an%ht  a  TonlU«Jki^ 

BUtok-Hole<rfCftloatU,  '  QamiltQA's  Home-PUii, .      Bnii  for  ChUdrei^          .. 

Bodily  tinulnatloiii,' "  Houie— Warming,   '            ffleepipg  Together, 

BmI  HdHta,  '«    '  '  Bikei^  Flan,    •«    with  tlie  dd, 

Barriiuc  uador  iSuHh^  bfciAlikiiifi^bi^    i-            v¥'  • 

Braa^AtUfi^   ,    ..  ,  .       .  .  «"  ..MoiiilMr,                   *^"^ 

Black  Blood,  ~     Qeeping,                      "* 

Ofeowdftw,  JW^  €<  ^.'JNedli^li'-     r.  ,.  .|.«« 

Oanaif  Biid,.  /  Irtwliieii  iiiirtiilia^  ' 

ConttfM— affClildiMy  '  bofUclaadBMisa,     *  •   f teeteMS  Bbtttei, 

OHpaoily^&talga,^' '  •  IiB|wrttlit  OMftldMaiMi^'    Huimfl*  filiuiel, 

Gharobal  t^itene,   ^  -  IMrttoa,'                       ^"  TdwntndfVmAtrT', 

tlhamfwn'^ltlatad;    '  Itniiilble  ImpdMtiei,    "'''     t^MT^opoaiflonTtaTCii^'' 

Ooofompdon  and  Diarti  bs-Door  Ufe,                     VflttllUtion  of  Court  Boo'mfc^ 

*«          and  fSUm  BoonMi  KiCclien  Yenliktioti,  '          '  ''    ^        HandUTi  XaStM^ 

CWMrtlliVtttii, '  Lungi*  Oipadty,  '"        '    *     "  GAbooihX 

•*       aeeping  Togothar,  *•      Offlceof'/*         *    ''      '  •^^    '  «abieaj\ 

Oottage and  HoTd,            .^  '*      Deaoiibed,     '        '''     '     **  '     Sltoheu^  ... 

OoaDtrrAIr,  Londonderry  Steameiv                 **         Sbopa^ 

Ghamical  AfBaitieai         ^  Light  ia  GuratlTa,      ^                  *f  ,       Longeyit;  fn^ 

Deadly  Emanatiooi^     ^  Life  and  Blood,     ^                .     **         8choo^>Qf0|U^.  . 

DeblUtatioiii,  Moderation, . ::                           «"         Siok4EUx»i% 

PokoBaoai,  Mairiageaflateaanl,           YMaftad  Booow. 


TAtaSBRm  aUTDB, 

«MAt  RedBciioB  Ia  Ui4  VH^e  ^t  tli6.  letter  PnbUcattoH. 


i.  athfl  k  bo./ New  torkf  eootiirae  U  jiBkUik  fte  M\0hi  BrflKk  yerlthtltftlli'Vtx. . 
1.-THE  WWWH  aFARTOW  (Conservative).  "^^^ 

'      ^^TMB  BDIIIB01U&  mVlEHV*  OyhigX 

8.— THE  NOBTH  HBITISH  BEVIBW  fTwt  nwwi|)i  ^  ^»  ^  * 
4.— Tfflr^WBEJOEQHDBBI  BXTI|nV  <Itt6ral). 

<      6.-BLACKW00iy»  HDHIBUBOH  MAOAZHnS  (Tory). 

i  Tli#te  PariodieAls  Mj  rapratent  the  three  great  politioal  {Mtftiet  of  Great  Britain— W1u|^T^ry, 
ud  Radical — ^bnt  polities  forms  only  one  feature  of  their  oharacter.  At  Orsana  of  the  moAt  pro- 
fean^wnferft  on  Seiene«,  Htftmtttrq,  MomHtv;  and  Brt^gwintlny  etaa^t  m &ey  epe>  iia»i  rteed,- 
CfiriTalled  in  the  world  of  letters,  being  considered  indispensable  to  the  scholar  and  the  professional 
Plan,  while  to  the  hftcligeitt  deader  of  every  f Isaa  thej  Iniyiish  a  moos  eorreot  and  satis&etory 
rteord  of  the  earrebt  Weratnta  ef  the  d^y^  thitqgllP^t  the  iroi:)^  thaq  ^ai^  li^e  j^osfibly  obtained 
0oa  any  other  souroe. 

-  SKflLSE^Zli'Sr  OOX?XBUIa- 

' '  Itie  receipt  of  Advance  Attests  from  the  Britbht)nbtlshers  gives  additional  Taloatt  Aese* 
Reprints,  eepeeially  durinff  the  present  exciting  state  of  European  affairs,  inasmneh  its  they  eaa 
'4ow  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  subsoriberr  abMtt  lie  soon  as  the  original  editions. 

For  any  one  of  the  fonr  Reviews  . 

For  any  two  of  the  fonr  Reviews  . 
'  For  any  three'of  (helbQr.lUvMwl^       • 

For  all  fonr  of  the  Reviewa  .  -  '  « •     • 
1  For  Blackwood's  Magszitte   . 

,  For  Blackwood  and  three  Reviews 

For  Blackwood  and  the  four  Reviews  • 
,  Pflfmsnte  ia  U  nuuif  tn  o/^eOMi  Umk0M$^  ,)timsif  piikfffii\ii^  J#4  8taU  whtr§  immd  will  U 

! !  A  discount  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  from  the  above  prieea  wiH  be  aUowed  to  Glaba  ordering 
direct  from  U  Scott  A  Ca,  four  or  more  copies  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  above  works.    Thus, 

.  four  copies  of  Blackwood,- or  df  one'Rcvlew,  wiQ  be  sent to^ one  addiess  fot  |>t  imr  eepies  aC.tha 
fsur  Reviews  and  Blackwood  for  fSO ;  and  so  on. 


In  all  tfes j^rncipal  Cities  and  Ibwpis,  these  vofka  wUI  U  di^hr«re\  |^l(Kfi  O0 
^OSTAO£.  When  sent  by  mail  the  Pobtagb  to  any  part  of  the  United  SUtes  will  be  but 
1rweMtT*fOBr  C49mU^Smi»f<it  -^Skokw^d,*  and  fanl  'F«wpto«»  Cents  a  year  fo( 

eaah  of  the  Reviews.'      '"'-'*'  ^  *    ^'^    t  .  .     •         "T      ,s 

TBB:  FARMSR'fl  QrUWB 

,TQ  ^gj^IFIC  AND  PRACTICAL  AQRICULTURE. 
py  HnrnT  Bmiim^  Pll^.  of  E^nbutgh,  and  the  Jata  I.  E  Votepir,  P(^#s|or  of  Beientilk 
Agriculture  in  Yale  College,  New  Havea     2  vols.    Royal  Octavo.     1600  pages^  and  numerous 
Wood  and  Steel  tn^av^gii  ^    <•  "»  > 

.'    Thin  is,  confeasedly.  the  meet  complete  work  on  Agriculture  ever  published,  and  in  order  to  gi^ 
!  U  «  wid«iciMui«t^  Itie  pftWiaheit  hav«  reeoJlvad  to  reduce  the  price  to  .         . 

FITS  DOLtAR9  FOR  THE  TWO  VtfttTJfnSS. 
When  sent  by  mail  (poet-paid)  to  California  and  Oregon  the  prioe  will  be  $t»    To  every  ethet 
part  of  tii^  Union  An4  to  Canada  (post-oaid},  |ft.    QP  T^^t  work  iiwomikiM  "  JBa0t9/ike'^arm  ^ 
Remfitlutaa^:^  iafM,  wl(Jiw>^  tuSpoations  should  always  be  addreesed,  post-paid,  to  Um 
PtiUJsher%  LEONARD  SCOTT,  A  Co,  Ka  64  Gold  Street^  New  Tevk. 


»> 


♦  ^^^ 


^^r   -r- 


r)'s'^  -^-^-r  f  rr* 


r  '^  ^r- 


FOR  1861 


wrXaBMUT,  pace  10.   For  ,>.••,' 

FLOWXE  «ttB8  XH  AftSQMlOtfril, 


SEBDS,  SEEDS,  SEEDS.   .  , 

Gtardea,  Veeetable,'QTai5s,fa^ 

Of  «?ei7.  <fe«ir4i«  vpkiie^. 

''  f  BldSD  PAT^^iOqiAS  Sm  PRE8  ^  POST,  ,0V  APPLTOATIOH. 

K^(K  l.--vl)eieripthm  List  of  PWec  Seedfl^ 

Na  l-^Tc^tabla(  Onus  Herb,  and  MiMeDaiieoiit  Bwds 

Va  i.-rYHMi«  or  DMlili' Frtoed  JUft 


JIttI 


ALFKBD  BRIDG£MAN,        ^ 

ITo.  870  BMMLBWAT,  VEW  TOBK  CflTT. 


iiiii  II  m  I II  III 


WOODBURY,  NBW  JBBSBY.  -    ' 

FRtrXV^  MAM,  A1I0  OlHlJOWti^ 

FLOWIEXNa  SKRUBSy  VUES,  BOOT&I,  AsQ^ 

OJf  ilTFiSRIOR  <|1JALITT  AND  AT  liOWSMT  RATBA. 


jC9*  The  attention  of  persons  stoclnng  or  irplenishifi^  NttMeinet^ « 
tontiva  grotuncta  to  iaftprove.  is  particularly^  invited. 
jar  8»twt  fbr  Otakiyi<v 

^^  DAVID  J.  aRificoai 


i*-> 
\ii^ 


/^ 


New  iEind  CSkoice  Seeds. 


J.'  G.  HARlCEfi  is  nov  prepared  to  su^l^  the  following  Seeds  fromliis  onriTaled  collection 

DIANTHtTB  aCBiDDKWIOli;   i        .    r . 
*'  GU&ANTEA, 

•'  MQMBTOOStTB, 

"  LAClNtAirXTS; 

.     4]Bo»ftf«fpMlageioffiDUfiioekaiidY«riMiiatted.  X^ 

^  finest  «iimMtMOBftti9rteiportedTttiethi,aMl«am  be  Niiei  on  ss  a  superior  lot  I  inU 
send,  post-paid,  a  pidca§r6  of  each  for  \\  60,  or  25  cts.  per  single  package.  Also  Agent  for  the 
Me  of  Pbter  Hekiaenoft's  new  Y0f^^^na&  the  finest  (iollectiOQ  ever  sent  out  Bend  for  a  Oata- 
logtfs.  JOHIf  G«  la^lkBXiSXLf  ttartford,  Conm. 

TRUB  JD£:t.A1VAR£  GRAPJB  ymfm% 

llrwl9«Kait4^Mir«^i^Mllt^tUMh«   tlOpardoMB.  i50t»f75p«rh»ilM&  J1«irU 
tlMt  aadilxvBg  layimtjflPi^^dfagralM> 
Also,  Allen's  Whit^  hybrid,  Ana^3ri9C^  Concenl,  CuTaho«L.  Crerel^,  Cassadj,  CUpiton, 

TJ^aiinia  Seedling,  Rogers*  new  Bybrids,  Rebeoca,  Taylor's  Bullitt,  'Lq  &don,  UixiOn  Village,  Ae. 
firtiaad's  BetidOiBg  {Uuvbanii^  Wilsui'i  Albaajr  3iimwb«iTiflib  IfKWkRn'fBlaGk^rafia,  «a,*a 
8endfo^l)|)8anpl£9eM»  • ^ 

GEO.  W,  CAMPBELL, 

Pliixn  Trees, 

Ai!  LOW  PBICES. 

a  BMgles  4  66B  aofioit  the  «ttao*i6ii  of  NnntlyMaiH  Pknlan,  w»k 
Poafars  In  IVwg  to  tbrtr  faimqiwe  0lo<sk  of  Phitt  TViM;  by  lir  thto  Uvgot^  «f«r 
offered  m  thd  XTaitwl  fiti^tM..-  Tfeuoj  M^pf^psved  to  famish  Plum  Trees,  budded 
on  ploDi  flIodC)  flt^toe  oitteuieiT  low  priees  ttMxed. 

per  100    Mr  lOQO 

PhimTreeftl  year  l>added  8  to  4. feet^ p«.«..|20»00  .1X90,00. 

"  9  ",         4to6feet,..^ 25.00      225^0. 

Aiiao, 

Apple,  P^ATf  Cheny,  Feabh,  Aprfcot,  Baspberriea,  Gooseberriet,  Cartanta,  Grape 
'^^ea,  etc  ^    *     ' 

SYSROBEENS,     . 
oonaiatioff  of  the  following  Yarietios^  in  large  (^oantitie^  from  1  to  8  feet,  oT  Iajp 
PHcf  :  Sforway  Spnioe,  Balaanl  tl^,  Amencim  Arbor  Titiad,  etc    Addresa, 

:  €.  niSAlBliiQ^  4b  SON, 

UNION  NUESERIES, 
w^tn^  SCHENBCTABY;  H  ¥. 


/^^ST 


Olioice  Flower  Seeds, 

iX  llAXU  P06TAGE  fJJSK 

COLLECTIONS  OF  IMPORTED  FLOWER  SEEDS. 


M6.  Asm,  a  fia*  eoUtotioii  in  24  tat.    $1  SO 
247.      "       .  •*  ••        in  16  T»r.      1  00. 

24a.      "  "  globe  in  12  Tar.     1  09 

249.  **  "    '  pymmidal,  12  rar.     1  00 

250.  "  "  new4£  Bonqnet,  10  rar.  1  50 

251.  "  "  Freneh  pMony,  flowar- 

ing  rery  fine  and  Ixeantj  1  60 

261  SiocKtO«MBniooBaettnia#t6Tar.  S  00 
2dg.      "  ««  '«        «r24¥«F.  2  60 


254.  SiocB,  Oermaa,  ooDeetion  of  12  tmv  fl  10 
205.      "  "  jmtmpnflow'ring,  12 "  >  1  60 

960.  ASfTttmEDftni,  "fftrf  ^iiojMy  ■  10 ' 

▼ar.  aolleadoa  .  2  00 

281  BiUAis  fh«Mli  Oamalia,  10  var.  1  00 
266.  CAaiiAiiQir,  12  rtrj  fine  Tar.  .  8  00 
269. 1>ioiTiift,     8    "       "     "  1  00 

2ia  HounuMn,  Fiokbeit  in  12  Tar.  2  00 
201.  LaBOPOBy  dir»rlBoeket»  8«nar.        1  00 


pfT'  Contfderable  ^erienee  in  leleeting  enables  ns  to  make  up  ooQeetione  which  an 
inyt^ialilj  BatU£%etory  to  parohatera  and  our  n^itteoally  fuH  anortoient  the  present  season ; 
embracing  every'deBiraDie  novelty  and  standard  sorts,  either  raised  here  or  imported  from  the 
mostTeUsble  Floral  Seed  growers  in  Europe,  insures  assortments  of  the  rarer  sorts  and  finest 
q;aalities^4  of  the  growth  of  tba  ps#t  season  and  tmeto  the  namst 


IMi,4i.^|Csr. 


Address  A  BOftNEMAJT/    ' 


Pouglikeepsie  Small  Fruit  Nursery. 

The  undentgned  oflfers  (bi^ssle  one  of  the  largest  and  beit  oolleettens  of  SMALL  FBtTllS  ii^ 
the  United  StatM ;  embracing  all  the  .QHQICS.  NS W«  and  LBAIMDia  Ttiiettes  of 

'  '  ISttawftteled,   '     *      ' 

. .    '  <iltBfraiitp,    .  .  %  .    2 

.    . . ,  *        Ofapes,  &o.,  &o. 

AH  first  quality  plants  at  low  prioeiL  As  small  IVuiis  are  a  speciality  at  this  Nursery,  they 
»6eaiTa>meaa  tliaa  wul  aara  and  attoirtton;  and  I  aim  saablad  to  iffsr  miiAl  ibrioeeiaants  to 
aastomawy  aitd  tog¥tfai|toe parfsat  m^ilWstto  jft  att  caae»    Sa»dte'»desaiipdTeCatal[«giiC 


MflliM^AXSV. 


EDWIN  MABgTtATJ., 

Foncbkeepsle,  New  York. 


The  Yellow  Verbena  "Welcome." 

This  Angular  and  beautiful  Tariety  is  nowlbf  Ufcs  first  t|me  offered  for  sale  in  this  country. 
It  is  in  the  style  of  "  Imperatrice  Eusabeth,"  but  with 

^Flowers  of  a  Bric^t  Sulphnr  Yellow. 

Purchasers  of  our  entire  set  of  now  YeA«aMt(}M9  adTertSsement)  will  haTe  this  included  firee 
ofchanra. 

.  PLANTS  BT  Ist  OF  MAY  |1  EAOa 


rtch.  ipTAit^. 


PBTSB  HXSXDEBSON, 

J  .,    ....,.'  r        JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

And  0  John  Street,  New  Totk. 


.':  I'-.'i  -■ 


PLOWEES, 


SPLENDID  NOVELIllSa; 

Tbo  ftOs^lmr  ^i«^  hxfB  been  T«eexyed  tnr  lihe  fiobacxiber  from  the  most  irdkble  8(mroe8»  and 
oaiii  De  qpnfldentlir  reoommended.  Kany  others  xkbvv  jet  offered  in  tblt  iwuntrr  aie  duly  et- 
peded.    Notioe  rf  their  Jutpjl^pJUHb^grPMi.  '  ' 

yt^vi  t)01)ble  Zinnia,  the  meet  interesting  noT^  sent  onk  te  muij  ymn,  turn 

OMBd  fisr  the  fl»t  tine  in  this  oountrj.    Packets  eontaining  20  seeds,. ...,.., 5a 

2>iantlltL8  Hedddwlgli^  C^ew  Japai^  Fink)  per  packet, 25 

PtailtKlUI  LaOdtniatXLS,  another  novelty  of  tilie  above,  per  packed »,,» 25 

TJeofflluVB  Vreaoh  Asters,  ttM  flnest  in  onltiTatton,         *•        ,..« 26 

PouUe  EtoIl34lOOk,8a7edth>maooQeetion  t&^' 

BfiigMEAi  Pansjr,  ^*^  ^f^  ^«  Ama  coneot^n  in  l&axa^  Mtiad  from  Pdie 

fWiPini«[i]9r,perpMiBe«i * 50 

Btmty  SWBSt  'W'illiain,tbefinert^eroft»rod,por  pacteti i.....' 26 

.Terb62ia,MnrBdf^mthelttrifeibNDWing  varlettBs^  ;.., Sdj 

'IMabe^^  will  bemaSed  to  anra^MfQsiiMsfpa^on  receipt  of  the  prices  ansdzed,  or  apaoint 
of  cacb  vkiefy  for  $2. 

The  following  assortments  of  flower  Seeds  will  also  be  sent  post-priidh  t»  waf  address  in  tibs 
tTnk>natth»«nBaflSSJhBBPpea;  ..  • 

No.  1— Contains  twen^  choice  varieties  of  Anmiala^. , tl  00 

W2-I';"  «  "•        -       orBtenmal?andPerennWs..., 100 

jfd^^nriNfaiaini  Ian  eatra  fine  vtrifities  49fJLaQiuris  and  P^ 

•    .  tfaenewaadchQiDestiBcaMviatloB...... .' 1  00 

9a*4.-<Ktatains  Ave  veiy  ohofoe  Tariedes  selected  from  iVtM  Flov)er$  of  BngUsh  Pan- 
ales»  German,  Carnation^  aad  ?iootee  Pinks,  Yerbenaa^  Traffimt's  Tranak  iLs- 

•     -   <4ars,  Donl^ Hattyhocks, .,: 1  00 

Aaj  OHO  mnHithig  $3  00  will  recsfro  the  s3)ove  four  assortments,  pogtafto  fresi 

Amfmiprt  No.  5— Oontains  fifteen  very  sdoct  vaifeties  of  arewihonsa  ftedi> 8  09 

1     .    .  Ha  6— Oontains  one  huadrsd  varieties  of  Annuals,  BicainMs^  and  Per^udalsy 

including  many  iSmr  and  ohoicer  varieties, 6  00 

,Na  Y-^kmtalns  lf%  varierttss  of  Annuals,  Biennials,  and  Perenniala, 2  50 

'    No.  a-><|ootaiaa  tven^Taii^twa  of  hani^  Annuals,  Blsada^atoPi^^ 
'    :     -^  for  sowing  in  tbt  iMilamn,* ; .  •  1  0<^ 

YEQ-ETABT.K  SEEDS. 

Sk  oollactian  in  this  dmrtmant  can  nol  bo  ezaettBd,  and  oompriMi  aO  Ifcit  ii  fiwnmifsl  to 

tarietj  for  the  various  reqvmmenta^llie  kkohon  and  maitet  ganjto. 
TefstaM<  Seeds  by  maO  post-paid. 

20yariati6s,hiss^k)odon...... $1  00 

46         >»  " 2  00 

ti^ttais  wfai  inWifor  T^igetable  Seeds  in  krger  quantities,  ha  would  xeooinmend  his  ^1% 
;  t6k  i^  is  collections,  which  may  be  safely  forwarded  by  eacpreas  to  al  paiti  of  the  ooontry. 

AMrof  iMooDtenta  of  eadi  QoOactMn  wiU'be  found  in  the  oatalogua 

,  Hi»Mir  descriptivasstafctue  is  no«r  jd  pfo^  and  will  tw  issued  about  t&s  20th  of  I^hruaiy, 
.  eoS  sniM  ^  all  applfteantA  enck)8ii|g  a  three  cp^  staoip.  ..        .. 

""    •  ]t.K.  BLIS89 

flSBDSXAN  *  9LOBI8T. 

,      ,^;      \    ,  SPRINGFIELD,  M&SS. 


FRUIT  AND  QRNANENfTAL  TREES. 

B.  IK.  ^VTAVMnr »  OLD  OOLONT^65Elii»rST«obTH,  MABS^  oflim  fcr  Ml«  Hm  tdtowlw 
EBS  Jbr  Fall  PImUbc,  tmAj  for  dttUvary  mi  tiit  IMh  «rOetob»r.  Owriafft  paid  to  Bottoa  and  H«w  Twk. 
«d  descrlptlT*  OitiOMiMt  to  any  ftddraaiL    8oiitk«fB^«rd«rt  cab  b«  forwmrdad  at  Twy  low  nta^  W  tte 


TREES 
Prtoed 


libOT 


BcrlptlT«  OitiOafiMa  to  anj  ftddraaiL    Boot^afB  mdart  ean  b«  forwmrdad  at  Twy  low  nta^  kf 
paokala  and  ataaman  plyiog  balwaaa  Boiton  or  Haw  Tack,  aad  fha  BoatMn  mbuaiiL 


^'^t 


H«P^ 


VarwaySpniaa, 


Hamloak  8praaa» 


t«18 


stK 


S«tolttei,i 
IfltoUlih; 

UtoMtl^ 

•  to7ft»Tai7llaa» 

ttotft, 

•  taift. 


as 


'IJft: 


tto4 


WitftoFlaa, 


uPoedar, 
PlBoaOaaabc^ 
Iilah  Taw, 


Ir.fto91a^ 
•\itol8ia,fliia, 
X»«ar3ite„ 

«to4ft, 
t4>4ft,ilroiicl»to 

•tnwfc 
IttolSte^ 

ift^axtn, 


varr  ttrM 

ilBaWrb; 


f 

M 


DBOIDtTOUB. 

tta  lit, 
tto  4lt, 
Ala  »ft^ 
»to  eftr, 

SSilii: 

$u  IfC 

tto  Sit, 
8to  5ft» 

to  Sit; 

Sta  4lt« 

4to   Aft, 

aak-laaTad, 


Oi. 


•.F««T«^ 


•  to  Tit, 
tit, 
Sit, 

»ta  iU, 
4to  ftft, 
•lt,«n, 
UtoUft^ 
Sto  ift; 

4to  eit, 

4to  lit, 
6to  lit. 


lOO. 

;  10  00 

«v«  10  00 

00-     — 

00       ~ 

.%z 

19  00 
18  00 

tsoo 

SI  OS 


90 


TOO 

10  00 
so  00 

10  00 

sooo 

400 
10  00 

TOO 
10  00 


00  1000 
00       — 
00       -^ 
00      -^ 

00  19  00 
fiO       SM 

00  10  00 
00       800 

SO  liOO 


400 
TOO 
800 
18  00 
10  00 
90  00 
S9  00 
800 

IS 

800 

IS  00 


15  00 
400 
708 


»l«,8aota^l5^«aijHjg  Jfe 


,     ••         Parfamad, 


<3harta«t 


iOa  tit, 
Oto  ff^ 


ital 


80 
00 
00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

90 

75 

SB 

00      - 

00     IS  00 


80.00 

16  00 

SO  00 

19  00 

10  00 

400 

600 

600 

800 

18  00 

40  00 


Mi.' 


Oto  Sit. 
6to  OlC 


8  toll 
IS  la' 

Oto. 


^ 


900 

h 

108 
100 

soo 

600 
IS  00 

in 

I 


ft  u 


*rJ 


hl4' 


uSuzirft 


\ 


irjpaaa. 


^listiaif  ^1 


•4  to 

4|to  fit, 

Sto  Sit, 
«to  4lt, 
4to  Olt, 
Oto  Sit, 
Sto  SIU 
lit, 
Sto  Sit, 


Wihil 


IS  08 

a! 


0*. 


Stoioft. 
arlfaQiawoQd,4to  Ojt, 


rB^^ 


nMaVflAa, 


Faiplan^  lort 
8afkora»Ja 
TnllpTrea, 

niUow  (joiMwaiL 


«to 
StolMlH 

Sto  aiw 

StolOft« 

Oto  Tfi; 
soots  a; 


H^a^Wa^^JlaJJ, 
B,  KaglWA, 


Walttola,  8asn 
Vlr|lUaLBtaa,S 


OIW 


«i 


V]&0 WUBXVOh  8SBOB8. 


AUkaM^  doaUa  aarti» 


OatoMaatoi^  aaaaialaaiH 
DantstoMife^ 


Qttdnlato  sad  ot&am 
MMMpfd,     tea, 
"     aat  laaTsd,  ** 

Fanrtlito  vUldiaiiiB%  atroof, 


HoneTaaoklaL  Tartarlao. 

Indigo  BhrnlL 

Kblrafttoito)  OlrMigL 

Jaoaa  Paar.  aai'tob 

NaUlaTraa(CUtb,)  •ln>i« 

LUaa»  aorta, 

Omm  Onaga,  f  ^  ^  t^^ 

nrlaTH^iofttV 
Prirai, .  wblto  barrlad, 

*  aTMgfaaa  Milis 
T^^^-^u--^       StoTS 

**     ollmliiiif  and  ptalrta 

•  KinaofVbaPnilitok 


'bafT7,  rad  bwTtod, 

Baailat  Dafwood, 


SOO  urn 

060  800 

'  S  00  IS  00 

'  IS  ifs 

S  OS  16  00 

8  98  16  00 

SOO  19  00 

000  800 

SOS  nw 

BOO  1800 

sss  — 

400  -. 

IS  »€ 

400  -^ 

ISO  040 

44»  ttSO 

iS  tFos 

sss  is<lo 

.     ftIS  lASS 

8»  *-« 

SOS  ISIS 

SOO  — 

1  90  10  00 
SOO  10  00 
t40|lj|j« 


FRUIT  And  ORNAMENTAL  tAEE& 


t    X    »  **f^  fc  i>  • 


SnowUK        ^ 
White  fH2«7Tn«» 


*:1  y«»rt 

ttoSit, 

50, 


#0  00 
8  00 
800 
800 
800 
S  SO 


eu'iaiisi^  BAfctTBs, 


ErtdMi       "   (SverfTMn) 
BlfBoBla  RadlcMS, 
ClemAtta.  manj  flim«9Hii| 


HofMyMicklMi'inAtktIilTtfldatlleni,  ' 
'  adMk  mnr  4li4iBtk 

(MenfspennniD), 


blae, 
(loiibla, 


JJjSSVc'SflG^ 


s'bo 

800 

'900 

800 

too 

•  00 

800 
«B0 
100 

too 

900 

800 
900 
909 
800 


98  oa 

18  00 
20  00 
18  00 
80  00 
16  00 
.16  00 


18  00 
80  00 
19.00 

19  00 

18  00 

19  00 

M 

1ft  00 

18  00 
48  09 

%%n 

19  09 

8P09 


WiM  Pmt, 
Wflfel*  anMbl]l«» 
.   ^      jMimfttr*ii9^. 
n»        ^    8y«m.4ii^ 

U  M        ^''tt  » 

Kttirfla*  tbraba,  1  rdl^, 
Ai9Mrte4.  per  1000^ 


99^98 
FBUIO?  TBKI8.  BTO. 


^09'  90  00 
8  69'     18  00 

1  00  '   400 
96<<'      900 

r%  An 


OwMf  P«««,  9jMnlM9At«k9^t»6&,«i 
^b)8»rft  qoino*)  9  00 


-  •! 


80  00 


l&rge  Cnrranta,  98.00  Mr  loi^  918.00  per  100.  .poMard, 
Oaton^e, Oimtoiit PeAUM, SlSeMi, mid  ttli«r«itti)M, 
92rMlo44.00fpw9ii|il 


I  bave  mSde  amngemente  for  a  ^hS  tt^fdr  <if  Pear  te»4  an4-  Mn  novrventnediitf  Ait'^arlj  winter  deHverj 
handj^^si  Aioeilcw  ^hreea,  910  |»r  100,  8  years.    Oatriav  pa4d  to  Bo9Um  amd  Mmo  York,  ^     '•*    ^ 


,8ti> 


I,  I 


^i:9=^it± 


'  J    *  *    ■ '  ■     J'  -'  "   -1  *   ■'■■It. 


?=i 


•lO-K-A  /'VLNEB. 


V^  stock  of  iiatiT9  "fl&es^niprifleo  bH  •f  HieTaluabte  varieties  with  wHcb  I  on  aoquaiiitod' 
Tk9  pIptttr'hfliTQ  ^^eea  prodix<5ed  wltll  great  care,  under  the  moil  iavOFablo  cxreOmBtancea  for 
bealthjF  dekv^clopment,  and  surpaaa  la  exoellenoe  aaj.  tlHit  I  hM«  hereOofore  beon  aUe  to  cX^r. 

For  9h%  fail  trade,  only  a  limhed  finpply  of  Unkm  Tillage,  Lenoir,  (Lfnooln^)  BauTinfl^.  Sohflh 
burg,  Taylor  (or  Bullitt,)  and  ADen's  13.fMi  i9  oSdred«  Of  beet  Delaware  layeca,  alsoy  the  atp- 
ply  ia  not  large,  hnt  quality  unequalfid.  '      ' 

Tbe-fitack  from.  Delaware,  single  eyes  grown  both  ^n  bouse  and  open  ah*,  Sb  large  and  fine. 
For  Tiile^rd  planting  some  strong  vin«a,  ^^rs^M  on  Catawba  and  laabeU*  fl9adi8r  vtt  ofibred  91 
low  prioe— roots  yery  Wrong.  .       , 

Y«rp49Ke  layjota  of  Diana,  Herberaont,  and  Oonoordi  grown  with  espedal  eare  !br  immedSa^ 

•ritiff.  '  Good  layers  of  Anna,  Rogers*  Hybrid,  12  kinds;  also  Clara,  Casaidy,  To  KalMi,  Be* 


beoca,  >f iper^B  Louisa,  Logan,  Kmily,  Canby's  Augiat,  fiarij^  fiudaon,  H.  XVolific,  Cfqraihogt^  ftc 

A  general  assortment  of  Foreign  Tarietiea  for  ▼ineries.  ' 

OTDef^ing'a  Breibearing  Mulberry  ^e  supply  is  not  large,  and  a  graat  part  of  tba^  trees 
aif^Sdy  ordered.    They  are  yeij  vigorous,  and.tbe  wood  well  flprown  and  matured. 

Wholesale  desoripilve  list  sent  to  thoee  who  wish  to  fonn  duos,  oil  application.  List  also  sent 
to  deatersi  Fourth  editioftof  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  fbr  two  three>oent  stamps^  It  is  <!»' 
sigiied>>  be  ft  faU  and  comprehensive  treatise  on  the  management  of  the  vfcoft,  gWing  stK^l  inform- 
ation as  purchasers  and  growers  are  supposed  to  need.  Particular  directions  are  given  tat  the 
prepswlidii  ot  the  soil  and  planting,  and  the  directions  for  training  are  illustrated  by  many  oasfr- 
AiUy  preps?  ed  engrbvfbgs. 

T)ie.de84  pptioms  of  tihe  vsiistreft  wUl  belbond  aoeiirate  and  troscwortii;,  behig  drawnfrgm  por- 
Oonal  knowledge,  and  very  extensiye  obserratioiL 

i..  oi,         lONA,  NBAB  PEEKSKILL,  \     ... 

WcfCohester  Co*, 

85<  ^' 


*i  f 


Mew  Tork. 


BY  MAIIi»  PO«T-PAU». 

.^Stnvd  teaUhj  roots  will  be  mailed  to  Mff  wUpftrlB  ^  UDioii,  pottjiaid,  at  tka 
foUiriag  yrioea ; 

li  varieties,  all  diBtiae^  iaj.teIection|  $3  CO 

'   '  60        "  **  *  •     '       .  •  ^ 

OASH  mart*  tobompanj  the  order.  AddretSi 

a  K  BLISS, 

.. .  H'0iE^S@M  '  ^m^WMK 

Thm  j^prietors  offar  the  coming  apring  a  large  atook  of  the  aboye,  both 
WnoLsaixJB  md  Rstaix.  The  Tarie&ea  oompnae  a  choioe  ooUaction  ai  the 
beat  standard  kinda  in  ctoltivation,  one  and  two  yeara  old,  and  grown  in  0,  8, 
10,  iod  12  ihoh  pota.  The  canea  are  well  ripened,  and  fiimiabcMl  with  atrong 
fibro^  roolfl.    A  lartte  proportion  are  JBiadk  JSamburghi. 

Cblftsfc^uif  on  (^ig^UxUum,  with  list  of  ^Oyanetiea  of  N«ki?o  Gnipe& 

HOOFES  &  BBOTHEB^ 

CHnCET  HILL  ]IUBSESllBS» 

M.mAUM^.  WISTCHESTER,  PA. 

EVER6R?EJfS,  ?£AR-STpCKS,  SEEDLIUGS,  iJC. 

Jolia  asiMHiM vt^n  isttr,  ELi^  Mspec^Uj  aSU  the  AttoaUon  cT  tb«  tnd«  to  hH  imiaaiiM  stook  «r  tte 
«boT«,  wlWMIIdiMHA  ^iMUtjTnaMftlir.  uA  ohe«pD68&    Thia,  miBfyaAi  of  etperitaM  has  nablad  klm  to 
iU«k    H«  woald  •naiiMrato  among  othen.  th«  foUowinc,  tU: 
▲T  SPaUOX-4  TMT  MwtUogi.  8  to  5  loAba^  !«  mJ^P^  ^mt 


do 
do 


ttoOlooboa, 


ilutod,  |o  p«r 


rlQ,O0QL 


▲usrauv. 


^  $0  por  lOOO:  $oO  por  lOUNS. 

5  to  7  inoh««l  tmupUntad'Torj  b1o«,  S8  dot  1000:  fTO  P«r  10 

•  tolOiaehMtnuiaplantod. T77 ^ tlSpvtOOS 

|<bot,b«MtJIW.T?...  .7??. |bp«rIOO;     40^ 

P|lUK^to4  iMkw.toiMlMtod,aM I. It 

____         do      5  to  8  latlMm  tmupkuBtod,  Sao. , r 11 

SOOTOb  FH  or  nils— Oto4t«eheS|trui8pUntod,Bleft..... , , 6 

da      do         do       StoSIMlMant>u4luitod,biaallfBl IS 

PINASTKKa-lToaria«iltnfi.r!Trr...TTrr. 10 

BILYXBFUt-Xiin»Ma,|to4lB0liM.., S 

do      do  qp      0  to  6  iBohoo^errJlfto , .j.._. IS 

THCJa  PUcaTANnBIAK  AEbSII  TlTJI^OOLDair  AJUiOB  VvTM,  IUSH  aad  tfwJ^ISH 


.    S^IOOS 


JUKIPBBfl.  ote^o 
TSW.  BNGUSH-4  to  IS  iaebaii  taaatUW, 

MASAIiBBdo  do      do       do      .... 

do         do  StoS  iMt /...^ ^ SmtIOO 

ASH   BMSOrBAIf   S toot gnodlliiii 10^*1000 

do'SouNTAm-ijov    do    : :...: ;...:;.;..;..*■. it » 

JSykfiP^iS?*'  WTCH-SyowioodUaa*. IS  - 

BBiciL  BimOPBAN-lywaoodlingaTr! 10  • 

IIA*i*KHORWAT--lToirtoodMagiir. IS   • 

do      jSr^USHSTJiJCOaSdo    .:  to   - 

do      BILYBB  do    ^ •  * 

eOOSBBBKBIKS-UrM  BaglUh  TulttttM , SporlOS 

LAWTOH  BLAOKBBHBIBS $ftBwlllO;    4S^ 

~  "  ..  .vTldiolO    -100 

Bm»— oat^  oto ,  at  loirwt  tatoo^ 


ODBRANTB-Bod  Dntoh,  Bod  Oropo,  Ylotorla,  Wblto  Datoh,  WUto  Onao.  otoi 

STB  A  Wb  dUBiBa— Btott  llatlTo  and  Knropoan  Tarlctjr  ofvolaow 
BHUBABB-Gnur  Bifflo^Pnaoo  Albert,  Baadoro  Barir PioliK^LtaaMtt,  with  aU 
BOBia- AU  tho  Am  aow  OTti^bloan|w  VtftoUA^  t  - 

OARUAB,  PHLOXBS,  HBBBa33(HJ|  FLAVTB,  BOtMS^ 

''^ BotoU  Oatilogues  maUod  on  aypttoaOia. 


nkaite^ 


JOSCXr  BA.t7X4, 

WartiagtoaOMj.lxa 


86 


■    •  •  .  ^  'I 

HtTBSEBYXAITy  8EEEDGXOWER9  AND  IHFQSXEE, 

89^  SBVBNTiH  SXn  VASHIKQTON  CUT,  D.  a/ 


Has  again  tlie  pleaame  of  (^ring  aeed  BMred  vlth  canftom  his 
■lai  BhloBM^  ift  papsn.^  M  sMits  iMlu< 

Dahlia  Seed  aaved  from  hia  oelebralsd  ooDeetlsB  of  Prise  ¥]omei% 

0ato(lolifi%  flbie  tkiw  9ffmlMfk  'vniirties^ 

Omeraiia^  from  new  liswitiftil  ▼arisMBS^ 

HoUyhock,  Paul's  snperb  Tsristieai 
Primlft  ilttbriais^  slbs  stti  mtea^  st^ 
C&arida  hitegripetalay 
CSsHda  pnlohentna) 
SIs&thua  Heddewigiir 
Disatfaos  GhbieMis  lacfaJiMi 
Zinma,  new  douUs,  tpiy 


sf  FMstk* 

parpsfsr,         i6  dB. 

«^  M 

•*  95 

•^  M 

**  SS 

•*  n 

-  M 

««  Si 

JkslBrs,  Balaama*  Oozoemba,  Carnations,  pSgtoUs,  ImnorteUe^  GknMi  ttcMta,  HMljiiDoka, 
Ittrtapuis,  FhloK  Drommondy,  Wallflowers,  ZSanias,  lioh  wJtootians  ftoni'the  Aral  gnywMs  in 
6«rmaa7,  BnIqss^  aa4  ^fastol 

'  Alnnaoft  'Waroewicsiv  AcrocUniiim  roseum,  Ghiyaanthemani  Bunidglaaiii^  ZMphininm  fixr 
aosvn,  linnm  grandiflorum  oooeinium,  Dianthus  Heddewigii,  (Knoftera^iistortSi  VsM^ana, 
Tbnnfaergisa,  Vhw  Xon  nmnb  Hseturtmoi,  fioaiiel  £k»hiosa,  AqsiUi^  OiiygpliylMdei^  Vis- 
sariAeaaUroasalha.  Aster,  Pieoek  l»  Sapeilie,  •  il«iPk  witU  sU  the  aoT«lties,/i^ 
aoidsalowiMiMif  raspeatable^advertiser}  suttjoftfaeaboveretailingyMfromlO  to26oastaper 
pa|)er,wiIlbe{nclttdedinthefoUowiiigeQttM9tioss;  esdi  of^ectioQ  will  slao  oootain  *  pi^er.eaoh 
oC  PerMoial  PIUoK  sod  JSahUft, 

Prqpald  bj  auui,  (nijf  seleotiOD,)  25  pi^pert  ohoise  new  and  rare  vanetSes  of  Anansl  sad  Pscsii- 
nial  Flower  Seeds  seleoted  fhr  <nj,]a^Me,  tl*5a 
.  5(^p<4)er8cbok»newandt^v«rl0liesafijin0i4aBdP«reimislFloi^^ 
latitude,  Teigr  line,  $3.00. 

100  pi^iers  ohoiee  new  and  iveywietifis  of  Annual  and  Perennial  Flower  Seeds  mibdifA  fi^ 
anylatitodB^ttteflaestiSCOO.      « 

TkEE    SEEDS. 

Aostrisn  Ptne,  $3  per  lb.,  Pinaster,  $1  per  Ib^  Sootdi  Pine,  $1.50  per  lb.,  Buropeaa  Wtvsj^, 
$1  per  lb.,  Norwsj  Spnioe,  t5  oents  per  lb.,  European  Larch,  $1.60  per  lb.  Qsrden  and  VMJd 
fieeds  in  gteal  yartetf,  oomprishig  all  the  staple  attidee  of  domestic  growth,  witti  every  tirlMgr 
of  Talue^froip  JBoglan^  and  the  continent;  all  guaranteed  as  to  aocuracy— uxiNvHiiiMt  ^ ' 

Prices  ss  low  aA  any  isapiitahli  hiiuae  in  the  Trsde.    Oatalogues  msiled  on  application. 


HWEIWl 


^        FOB,    1«01* 

ffki  vdiicriber  ^ec»  f(^  iiih,  tfiiii  iiprijf|,  the  fclbidag  mtnYenim^  whfeh  he 
can  confidently  recommend -u  being  tapenor  in  erery  respect  to  two  thirds  of  the 
imported  ▼arieties.  «      ,         .       *   ^         '    -  ^  «  . 

Snow's  Saperb ;  bfigltt  scmeif  oHtosont  in*  lim^  ^e^  trost  good  sise  and  of 
fine  form,  habit  close  and  comp^t,  a  very  strong,  robust  grower,  and  a  perfect 
massaf  bleom;.snnerieribf  eitbtriFap^  cr  bt(kK||[  f^nrpo^m^wni  skooid^  be  in' 
ever^  collection.     Frice  26  cts. 

African ;  very  dar]^  iqdigo  pnrplei  .fbliiig»  and  hal^it  first  class,  a  very  strong 
grower  and  free  bl6odier,  atid  mucb  die  darkest  variety  yet  out,  '  Price  25  eta. 

Warrior;  deep  carmine  red,  color  bright  and  distincti  truss  good  sue  and  fine 
Imo, %aU;k rolwsfc and  firee.    PriMSficts. 

Adonb ;  bright  pink,  rosy  purple  cesnter,  good  •ya^  laoia  liidiiw  aia*  and  p^r- 
fiKt form ;  fi^afonvase  or  bedding.    Pries  t5  Ola. 

Keepsake ;  pure  white,  bright  rosy  parple  eye^  trtmmtd  pipa  kiige»  smooyi,  and 
of  Mod  snbstance;  fine  for  the  vase.    Pnce  29ieli.  ,  - 

Coquette;  chftar  deep  rose,  bright  leanrt«fBy  tela— idiim  «m  Md^pood  torn; 
neat  and  showy*.    Price  25  cts. 

Giribaldi ;  rich  dark  purple,  very  distinct  wUfcs  ^^  tkal  doaa  aoi  ban  4nt| 
truM  large  andiof  perfect  formi  robust  and  free.    Price  25  cts* 

Tke  above  collection  of  seven  varietieS|  •        «        -        «        •         #1-50 

The  same  by  mail,  post-paid, --J'OO 

The  subscriber  also  offers  the  Mowing  varieties  at  tl  ^  doaM,  iaoladitig  the 
tw6  first  named  of  the  new  ones.    Same  by  mail,  ^eilpald^#l  M,  ' 

M  twrietiea^  inchidiii^  4  of  dwnewooea,        •        «•        •        -        •        #8'  00 

Same  senl  by  nail,  posted,    -«.«.**«^9i0 

60  varieties,  including  the  entire  set  of  new  ones,  and  twa  paskagis^  of    ■ 
verbena  seed,  - -        -        -        -        400 

Sane  by  miiilf  post-paid,     -        -        -       -        .-        .        .        -#00 

•  Mrs.  Oyms  W.  Field;  bright  scarlet,  palo  rese  centoti  towers  of  Imraense  sise 
and  perfeot  form,  very  showy,  and  shoold  be  in  every  colleotion,  extra.  Capt  B. 
Bnttlifger ;  bright  orange  scarlet,  exdeHent  formed  tross,  Miatv  and  kiMt  eMim 
flife;  «ne  of  the  very  best  Snow  Wreailh;  pvre  white,  veir  me.  Madame*  Le- 
moin ;  bright  pink,  neat  and  prdtty.  Maonetta  Coccinea ;  foliage  and  habit  pfs- 
c!se1y  like  Impetatrice  Eii2abetii;.fl<ewers  str^d  s<iarlet  and  white.  Bmpefor, 
Mrs.  J.  M.  McKay,  Rosetta,  Edna,  one  of  the  vest  whites ;  Rubens,  Mrs.  Breose, 
Ithby  Queen,  extra  finej  Sir  J.  Ontram,  Oofowet,  Otsra,  Herman  Stinger,  Isa  Craig, 
Albion,  Madm.  Matras,  the  very  best  pink  variety  in  cultivation.  Stfdnc  pfii^ 
rbadf  for  delivery  at  any  time  when  the  wetther  will  admit  To  those  ww>  wish 
extra  large  plants  for  bedding  out  in  May,  I  would  advise  them  to  get  them  early 
in  March  and  repot  them  into  4  or  6  inch  pots,  and  place  in  a  hot-bed.  Plants 
forwarded  by  mail  with  perfect  salbty  dui!i^  l^arcD  and  the  greater  part  of 
April,  to  any  place  within  d  to  4  days*  travel  of  Chicopee.  All  oraers,  to  receive 
nt^witifto^  should  be  aeoompaaied  with  the  Ca^^  or  saftisfiwstory  dra&a  upon  New 
Ywrii  ^T  Boston,  psing  poat-stanps  for  fractions  of  ^  dollar.  Sums  of  |3  and 
uudfiimay  be  Ibrwarded  in  gold  or  postrsti^mps ;.  where  bills  ve  sent^  i^terh 
money  prelerredi  Address,  ■ ,  ^^ 

f? »  


ai-iLaioGHT  m  evkuy DWBUJNat 

• '  .  ^»  «.  ^    .       •  . .  -•  Ooimtry,  OKr.  ^own,  or  "^fllaAtt. 

Air  ENTIRELY  KEVT  INVENTION. 

Portable  Gas  Generator. 

MBce  mud  I^aborato'ry,  (witli  an  Apparatu  In  Operation,) 

*  No.  30  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  ' 

It  ifl  oolisIderediniB  of  the  moil  in^portfUii  insfenHomB  of  the  j;:reteni  e&Uury,  the  result  of  Uiree 
eonteeiaivt  year$  df  mental  and  phyBical  Ialx>f  and  expense,  and  four  duUnct  Letten  Patent;  all 

VHtlTEBSiiJi  6AS  APPASATUS, 


to  make  gaa  ererTwhere,  and  fh>m  ereiy  oombnatible  i. 

f»  Ihel,  made  fran  matter  ftmoA  everywhere,  from  the  torrid  to  t 


for  light— gM  iter  hwat— gM 
le  frigid  cone. 


ir«  *  ehMmieait,"*  no  uetti  compmmd§  nor  axpeMlrd  ixUdes  of  eommerM ;  bat  from  niatwirft  ftmnd  fh  •▼•ry 

Aa  ATOintat  whioh  out  be  iiMd  trerrwhere,  la  doom  or  oat  of  doon,  la  a  eellar,  garni,  or  oa  a  root;  aad 
opatatod Ja  twj  degrae  of  tamperatara  from  80  degreea  below  to  100  degraea  aboTa  aaro^  Vahr. 


Aa  appantoa  that  eaa  ._ 
MtmmK  llaaaloaa.  Ohorchaa, 


. Btdrei,  FaclSriail  BUte^pllola 

Sailraad  ^pota,  Ae.  j^  ia  fret,  la  eTery  aad  all  baildlnga  wb 


ciepuaoa  MBse,  aad  adapted  f»  tha  aae  of  JVirm 
*~  aad  Prlfloaa,  Court  Hooaaa,  GoUagaa,  Aeademlai^ 


-.-, -^ wildings  where  Uluatlaatloa  la  raqalrad,  la  coaatrr  or  dtr. 

M^  m  cHH^  e»at|a«Ml,  mi^4^m,K#rget. eaaalboata, ^to^ Ae.  All,  both  rich  aad  poor,  l^^t^  t^Mk 
bimmtxft  tUnge  or  dty,  on  laad  or  water,  eaa  aow  ei^oy  the  Ineatlmable  laxary  of  UlamlaaUag  gaa. 

The  whole  oMeet  aad  aim  waa  to  OToreome  the  many  objeotloaa  eziatliig  to  the  Introduetioa  of  gaa-geaeratiag 
■MwahM Intn prtraU hoataa and pabUa  Iwilldlim,  —&> by whUh  ft  haabaaa  moat  Mtt*«tortly  attalaad, aM 
taa  fftUowlag  reaolta  hare  beea  prodaced : 

lat  A  ohcapMf  alpsale  aptavtoi  ibr  naeiatlag  gp. 

M.  Ilii'aJrt^er^ JD  ta  fppi^n^  ^i^  ft>  al^elau^  ^b^dDiaB  whe»1%ht  laN|db^ 

id.  tt  to  bnlTeiaai  la  lis  operatloa,  by  which  gaa  la  geaerated  from  all  claaeea  of  oomboatlble  mateilala, 
aalwa/.  Tegetabla,  or  miaeral,  whether  la  solids,  fliuda,  or  seaftl-flalda,  which  are  foaad  ia  oTery  drUlaed  portloa 

dih.  It  la  aafe  sgalaat  fire  by  exploaloa  or  otherwise,  affecttag  lasamaca  ao  mora  ^bai^  a  aMPSin  omI;  th90$ 
Mh.  It  eaa  be  maaaged  and  operated  by  any  person  of  ordinary  Intellect 
mhi  n  la  daiaMa,  and  ao  Aanplex  aiaohlaery  to  get  oat  of  order. 

TtJL  It— Ha—wahailtliy  er  aftiMliaodaK,  wkitawi  laj  fca  ^^Mtirtal  iiiiliri^ertiawOfiKflhBHf  Hg 
odor  befora  golag  lato  the  retort 
•th.  The  apparatus  Is  i^ore  than  oae  half  cheaper  thaa  any  other  gas  apparatus,  aoeordlng  to  the  same  capacity, 


ftK  A  p«M  MlUuttinB«4nMta«  99^  SHMetad  by  tbto  appmtM»  nna  half  t*  ^^ 
other  gaa  whateTer,  producing  a  mora  beautflial  ffiumlnatloa  tiua  any  other  known  process  la  the  world. 

10th.  It  eaa  be  operated  ^d  the  gas  jised  at  the  same  time,  whatever  nuy  be  the  degree  of  tempetatufs. 

imfc.  ftmmitoBiiiagpi awtaitjaitiiiiliid  that ttadialtsbateg made  of  atatyali#  and  mpaalty,gaaaiatlag 
ftam  S6  to  ladeflalte  thooaaada  of  cuhk  Aat  par  hour. 

19th.  It  la  aflbirdad  at  Tarioua  prices,  from  |IOa  or  npward,  according  to  slxe  an(j  capad^.  It  Iil  therefhre, 
aaaMnad  »y  all  Ae  sliaaiifle  mSa,  as  well  aa  aU  ethers  who  wltaeas  tta  <^rallena,  t^  the  best  aad  only  true 
opaatlpg  gsis  f  saaralteg  aaparatM  now  hapwh,  and  more  Toluntary  encomiums  have  baan  badawad  upon  th^ 
fafvattoa  man  apon  aay  ether  of  ihe  Mad  la  exiatenee  (see  pamphlet  and  wood  cut). 

Vfta  state  ef  'tkm  TeHc  sfad  ^tfcar  teriHivry  hseve  beea  parohased  by  the  Borne  Oaa  Light  Cmnpaay  of  Heir 
Torfe,  aad  the  remalader  of  the  six  New  England  als^ea  are  alao  dkoeaed  o£  TharMMMaf  atltes  tf  a^  ya% 
sold,  ho  territorial  ri^ta  will  be  sold  less  thaa  one  state.  A  ftalT  set  of  patterns  are  fbrmshed  to  those  pur- 
ehadaf  atate  rf^ta,  uid  a  pamphlet  ooatalnlag  directloas  to  pat  up  aad  opeiata  tha  apprirama  Is  alaa  pMaeated 
gmtla.. 

All  orders  recelTed  at  this  ofBce  ibr  Apparatus  of  any  slia  aad  capacity,  Ibr  dellTezy  la  aqy  part  of  the  United 
rnamaar  fetiigp  ao—tilas^  wm  b»  pws^t>Uy  aaawated. 

y^^pfcrnfafhwaKlM  tem»  M.  P.  OOQ9B  m  BOMB,  Mo.  SO  BBOAHWAT*  SSW 

MESSRS.  BUTLER,  HOSFOBD  ft  C0.| 


'/ 


4M>BRB8P01f]MlfCI  AOBlfTS. 

M.  P.  COONS,  Patentee. 
8». 


OSfiS,  PfiEL0!£li3.  &  HMELiM. 


The  imdersignbd  raapfictfuUjr  calls  the  ikUentipn  oC  all  aduiisra  of  the  Boae^  to  fail  imriTaled 
ooDectiOD,  which  not  only  embraces  all  the  weU-known  standard  floweiSi  as  Smperar  Kapolsoii, 
General  JaofiiMiiMt^  Uw\mm  9o|&a«<^  Bk  John  ftaoidiB,  Jvord  Ba|^  Sir  Joseph  Ftetoo, 
PoBdniSi  Hadanie  VidoC)  Madamtf  KnOrr,  Genemlififwipaop,  Triumph  de  U  Exposition,  Geaenl 
PsUaiaWjets.;  bnillkevisesU the ftoTislties, as AaeTis^  Ambrose, Ter^bha^ 
/iui»4^  Oieshgoh,  ArtMMsdsLyoo,  Bveqas  de  IKiMS^  Kadaaas  Biub^  Ifaaaiae  T«ri%  QMsn 
of  Denmarki  Empress  Eugenie,  Lord  Elgin,  etc.,  luddod  lai^  on  thd  oe^bisto^  VajfytHiii  Stock. 
When  the  selection  is  left  to  the  undersigned  he  oan  sugs»lj  '^^rj  be«it{ful  vaiieties  at  $3  per 
doBen,  or  two  dozen  for  $5;  packing  included. 

Phlokes,  Perennial  Tarietiea  of  exquisite  beauty  raised  by  ^  renowned  French,  growers  of 
this  lorelj  tribe,  presenting  every  shade  of  color,  and  blooming  from  June  till  Nsfvsmbss)  no 
garden,  howeferiisi4M,ibfnldbr^irMMrattima    $>  P«r#M^9*ddtf  tMlttdlng. 

Dahliss,  a  ridb  odUection  of  tbls  gor|peoU8  flower,  perfl^ct  al&cd  In  shape  and  color,  embracing 
the  varieties  whlbh  took  &e  leading  prizes  in  Iond<m  and  other  parts  of  England  in  185<M(l 
Price  $3  per  dozen,  two  dosen  for  $6,  packing  included. 

Gareftilljr  prepared  Catalogues  of  the  above  will  be  maSM.  on  applkNitfon. 

JOHN  SAUL, 

fM,.  luwfc  WASHUfGTON  CTTT,  D,  O. 


CHOICE   STEAWBERRIES. 


The  undersigned  betng  among  the  first  to  introduce  and  bring  into  notioe  the  superior  qoalitiee 
of  many  Foreign  Strawberries,  and  having  fi>r  several  years  tested  the  novelties  as  tbsy  hsfve  apu 
peered,  he  Ibsla  the  giartsst  oonflianoe  in  noeouaeodiag  thefcihiwhig>'  41ie  nomencUtniv  of 
which  is  warranted. 

Yicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  Triomphe  de  Gand,  Yiotoria,  Oomte  de  Flandre,  La  BelB% 
Bee  de  Brabant,  Hennenr  de  la  Belgiqne,  Sterling  Oselle  Pine,  SwsJnstMie  Deedling^  eeoh  SO 
eents  per  dos.,  $1.50  per  100. 

Biven' SeedUog  Stiaa^  OutluU'sBlaokPriaee,  Nk^udsen'e  Sttpeli^  BfltU 
Jessie  Heed,  Keen's  Seedling,  eta,  60  cents  per  doien,  $S  per  100. 

Burr's  New  Fim,  Boydan's  ICaounoth,  Charles'  Favorite,  Qeneses^  CUmeac,  HarteBs  Orange, 
Hovey*s  SeetBfaig,  Imperial  Scarlet,  lady's  Pine,  Hai7lan(&ca^  Longworth's  Prolific,  McAvoyls 
Superior,  Peabody's  Seedling,  Jenny's  Seedling,  Pennsylvsniiv  Bival  Hudson,  Walker,  ets^  eeeh 
fl  per  100}  aessfted  varieties  from  tiieee,  $5  per  1000. 

Wilson's  Albany,  $1  per  100,  $3  per  lOOa 

Amaaon,  Exoellente,  Improved  Black  Prince,  Jucunda,  76  cents  per  dozen.  Exhibition,  ICagnum 
Bonum,  Madame  Yilmorin,  Princess  Royal  of  England,  Bival  Queen,  Sir  CbeEles  Hapier,  Kitley's 
(kliaiii,  f  eeef  a  tOtteie,  eta,  $1  per  doeen  each,  wtth  manf  oHmt  Am^  vwisUsa,  Catsianaes  of 
whksh  win  be  vailed  to  i^plicents. 

JOHN-  «ka.UL, 
ibkiUNk.'  WASHINQTON  CITT,  D.  €. 
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*BSADY  BY  IfifB  HAHOa. 
lA  pnieiittng  otir  Kew  Tdr'besBe  this  leason,  we  have  much  satisfaction  in  saying  that  every 
Tariety  offered  has  been  proved  by  ns  daring  the  past  summej.    Havhig  received  our  importa- 
tiooAsarlyh^e^rkig,  a^]lle<^poituni|yw|saffar^e4W^o^9  A  t^We  chaaoe 

of  aeleoting  only  such  as  had  real  daims  to  distinctiveness  and  beauty  over  those  of  past  seasons. 
The  distinguishing  features  of  superiority  are-— Increased  sise,  substanoe,  and  mazkinga,  whioh, 
in  nearly  every  sort  offered,  is  an  lmpruv«n0lA  Qu  those  of  past  yearsJi 

Having  been  more  than  usually  suooessfiil  in  our  importations,  our  stock  is  largOi  (pkmis  tirong 
tmd  A«a/%,)  which  enables  ua  to  put  th^  price  at  n^ar^  coe  half  of  ^iM  us^plly  ofuu^ged  fyt-mw 
varieties 

^UTorSL  ^teep  tosy  driniscni,  square  whits  eye^  ftctra  sizei. 

Biaaioa,  «toii^  white,  rose  tinted  oeater. 

Baron  Bexidtew,  yaspib,  ^daik  i&Qtot  cMtor,  ]«^ 

ConCOnUa^  daric  lOs^  slavrwUta  flfBb  taiM  larga. 

Cupid,  oerise  piak,  white  ejoe,  splendid  habit  .t 

CoJXHU&tOXf  olieny,  da^k  band,  white  ^e^  distinct  i 

Day  Star,  rich  maroon,  white  eye,  circled  with  crimson. 

DeiioatidSima,  &  a^w  ^de  of  light  blue  or  gray,  truss  large^  ezdeedlDi^  fhgran^ 
firstrate. 

Diana,  rosy  crimson,  large  and  dear  white  ^ya 

Encha&tress,  ligbt  crimson,  ydlow  eye. .  .        ' 

Jl<i0OUBf,  rial  seane^  uisai  inins  eye,  oacmuii  esnik 

Fair  Star,  rich  blue,  white  eye,  drded  with  purpla 

Pasolnatiotl,  n«w  inanve  color,  tine  habit  and  tassT  •  ^ 

H(M^  U|;lit'fflao^  p«r|A»b8Bd,  white  cff^  .    i.     .      * 

GAjdO^Ikldiy  o<te  IMltdant,  dis^ 

0«J9tj,i«^m%fnaagiie!fe^'ti9MJMM^  t  :^ 

Qreat  Westen^  rub9rred,1afgpsai¥M»whi^eys^diiiManlaiiAflnft. 

Humbert,  deep  indigo  blue,  truss  large,  fragrant 

Ida,  •  Bort  bSMrtitel{tek,tiM  i^hads,  y«now  ey^ 

liOKd  of  th^  Xflle0^.aalioB*a  flose^  site  largs^  light  «fe^ 

Mwrte  MQ»W>I>i  «fan»»  iciriati  yeltew  sy^  latgn^mdito. 

Monil2iy  Star^  cerise  n)se»yeUiyweye^ifaia  truss.  . 

Madam  Bueston,  Tiolet  blue,  white  eye,  large,  extra  fine. 

ff^le.' 
JOaS  Dolby^  FQ^Eish  oidbp^n,  yelkm  oenke^  . 

Ocean  Pearl,  lich  pnfpUsh  blue,  oonspkxtoua  white  «ar%««te  JiiM^  IM  ^  *i 

dass  yet  introduced. 
SaUdan,  crimson  tinted  purple^  truss  very  large  and  perfect 
VJiator,  de^  aauve  odoiv  daiHc  bMBd,  wifile  eye. 
Wonder,  IbbuUiffona^sonrletaje^distiiictaaAifaia.         . 
Pribe  of  the  above,  30  cents  eadi;  $3  per  dozen;  $7.10  Air  the  set  oCdO  ^fiivistisa, 
QeoealodleGfcionflperdoaeo;  $6  per  hundred.    Our  usual  libersX  diSQ^ont  to  tbe  tradi^ 

;^ef^7  f^,  N.  J.,  ft  No.  9  John  St,  H.  T. 

Pwotiplift  tiatelogw  now  tmiif,  mailed  to  all  applkMiti.  Vkb.  41, 
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•  ■  m  CEDAU  STREET,  NEW  YORE. 


He  t«p!()  ificmcBe  of  btdlding  in  tUs  country  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  many 
different  forms  of  Roofing, .  SlaU^  shingle^  and  metal  loob  do  not  give  perfect 
satisfaction;  it  has  been  requisite  to  invent  ao  artidia  tfiat  sboiild  be  atonoe  water- 
proof elastic,  ckMi%  aM^nnUi^  Tkia  Oonpaiiy  tenipb  a  Boofiog  wkMoL  com- 
bines all  these  requisites,  This.ia  siaAiiftMtved  «nd  seni  in  rolls,  whiefa  are  to  be 
nailed  on  the  roof-boards ;  it  is  itaetf  water-ph>o(^  but  a  raiBcient  qnantitj  of 
liquid  cement  is  sent  with  it,  to  cover  it  with  a  final  coat;  this  is  usuallj  sitnded 
^  it  ii  ap^Ued^  and  this  finishes  a  perfect  roo(  as  durable  as  the  building  it  o^vers, 

Hie  cloth  is  the  thickest  and  strongest  woven  material  ever  used  in  roofings  but 
the  weight  of  the  finished  roof  is  not  more  t)ian  about  1  lb.  to  the  square  foot  of 
sor&ce.    These  roofr  can  be  st^i^  0£-fi«t|  or  of  iin/.^refpired  ificlia«tioa« 

Hiis  Roofing  is  fumishe^to  thpse  who  scH  agaio^  at  so  low  a  pricey  tbat,thej 
make  an  unnsnal  profit,  and  yet,  the  cost  to.th»  coismnvr  ia  about  Aoj/'Un^t'if  tin, 
and  far  less  than  slate,  shingles,  «ra»y  othef  vnoSmg  watmial  •  Aa  an  aitfiordi- 
nary  profit  is  sffiaadoAtl^  dsriir^  as  ti^s  labor  of  puttbg  oa  tiie  ypofipg  k  vetyitfight, 
and  as  the  roofs  are  in  every  r^ipMt  salMkMory,  H  Ift  ibtnid  tliat  irhamim  these 
materials  are  iiflliMtteed,  thie/  very  sbon  come  into  ^neral  ttse. 

The  Compapf  rfdsf^iiinNWb  IiittiTid  GmsA  Pamcni4.Ckii«]rt,  which  ia  fonndJpref- 
erable  to  paint  (as  it  lasta  ten  timaa  •s.ioBg)  W  a^ver  tia  loifs^  prolactkif  them 
for  many  years  agabstTUsI^  and  rendeflng  them  perfbetlf  #iit4^ght  ISb  wrtide 
gives  a  heavy  profit  to  the  dealer,  and  ia  very  cheap  to  tihe  consumer. 

Xfa«  Sao«si]Mh»ad  tba  Csxmv  bare  stood  the  tqs^^tfad^  .Moit  ol  tito  yArtiea 
who  were  first  engaged  in  this  enterprise  (and  from  whom  this  Company  bought 
the  patents  under  which  H  now  operaitee)  have  ma&trftietfir«d,  sold,  aiid  applied 
Ae«e*materlak*dni4ng  tnany  years;  the  roofs  become  firmer  "and  more  sofid  eveiy 
year,  and  any  number  of  testimonials  can  be  furnished  as  to  their  merits. 

Any  party  interested  in  roofing,  and  addrosakig'»  liaeto  tlia  ofloe  rf  Ats  Com- 
pany, will  receive  a  list  of  priee»  afid  terms^  samples  of  mifterfaTs,  and  any  de- 
sirable infoflkiatioh  sent  as  directed. 

AtUini^kn  ft  ecHUd  to  the  JtemwaJt  of  our  Oj/ite  fo  17o.  23  CEDAR  STREET. 
GVTTii  l^mlCMJJL  AH  1»  «II.AM  ifcOOFIlVO  CO*, 


«75       ^  inirs 

TRI  "PARLDtf  GEM"  PIANO  FlIlllX. 


merits  to  t|i»  Trade  and  Hm  PQIbUe 
as  good  a  Blano  for  the  prioe40  is  rep- 


generaK-W^e  0tail^nve  the  WOtM  to 

■seDtMlpitheaciQompainiiig  out       ' 

ThorStfle  <lf  The  *'Barlor  Geiii*^i8  a  Full  Ilnishe^  ^HUghij  Bolished  Caai»-TAn^  Large 
BoQDCpQRieis,  Bead  Moul^ing^  CanM  Ljre,  Fooot  Legs  and  De^  Orefstrung  {/Sq^tare  Grand) 
Bi JlfiiiLLlj  Jaaaad,  Foil  iKm'ffiinej  and  to  WiOio^im  Aiiral  in  Beauty  of  FmW^  in 
tiie  Dorabilite  anddexoeeding  DelioacT  and  Bramstposs  of  the  Action,  or  Piirity,- Volume  and 
Brilliancy  of  T^.  "^  '^^  ^'  ^  * 

9li#1ieifi^  or  ^Ciniipdss  of  the  Kej-Board  is  flix  and  One-TfaMOdaTM;  fromilie  lowei^  F. 
'lo  4ft«  M^eil  notef  A)  of  an  A  to  A  10ilain»  liM^imeBt.  Bj  fbitfjndftskraa  arrangement  of  fhi 
S3e7«*Bb«rd,  ahf  ioMistc  can  be  f)erforrQii^oti  the  *'  Pdflor  Oem,**  that  ean  be  on  H  Sereit  OottttA 
PttiMi  Forte;  1%e  Size  is  abbtit  im-'^rctfj  and  ithe  Wsi«a7  ime-htdf  thai  of  an  ordinarf  Befraa 
€6la?^IMntfMtii;  and' AM  11^7  aivaotages  combined  ih  this  iitaftgement-Hnich  as  eeonom^ 
cf  ipii^  ik9^SM  k^mis;  #edhotio9  of  1^  expense  andtiak  of  transportation,  Ac,  ail  SO  obtioa% 
tfiilt'^%  Med  n^etbp  to  enlarge  npou  them. 

1^  piako  two  0Ib8si^  of  the:  *'  Parlor  Gem,'*  and  deelgnale  them  as  Ka  I  and  No.  9J 

l^'l'^^-Ch'aftaediii  Imitation  of  Boflewood;  and  w«e/  deeite  it  ^r^Ppei^  heie  to  fettiu%-^ 
liet  01^  Istbe  €Mnfit|g'  so  perfect  a&d  heautitbl  an  imita^  sf  tbe  nattttal  Boeewibod,  td  khBCfi- 
tdHKij  to  d^  ibtmod  Xm  the  ^rt  ofipa;^  who  hare  examined  tiie  iune^^BUt  nr  aIiL  <yTHxi 
tttn^  IbsBFo.  t  *^iifer  flem,**  is  rfoSfm^LT  Tpa  i^l^  as  Ho:  2,  Irl^  Is  flitial^  ^  iidtSj^ 
flglirM  Ses^Hodt ' 

AaslNMI#,iikSrt«»'t<artt^<3em'*i8l*ertoet1^  its  MnMekt -qlHlIfttot  slid  Ute^ 
cluinitHi :  and  as  an  OmameBit  fortbe-nurlor  or  Bovdoilf  irteA  woiieMr  Mm 
a]ipeUation  or  Tbb  JPwrtoir  tteaiu 

No.  1—FABXiOB^OSK,  (Grained  Case)  if      ^      -      -     $1K6 
No.a—    J;0SiHpi        O^oiewoo^  PMe>)    -»      -      -      *•  17» 

These  Pla4»%^w!|frjiijth  eor  fdttSetea  andfieten  and  •  QoaitorOelaTS  MiFJlRK^ 
GRA1VD9  f^  IMpBti<w  OllJl:IfDS,  which  ^re  shall  oontmue  to  nuumMurs  iii 
ererf  miq^b^  «^le,  and  contidning  our  Jacgeatlni v  feMid  Amtkmmm  an.  now  olTeied 
at  such  exto^m^jft  low  pHMs,  that  no  Instromenl  will  be  delivered  iiatiltlw  monej  is  rpebfleli  ■'■ 

Haying  eH^a^Mhed  ot^'  bnsibess  on  a  strlc^r  Caali  basis,  wM  OAK  NOT  Bk  inn)iH80U^;  kb^ 
ExtraoidiuaiT  iMliceineiiteto  €2aftli  PiirekaieM* 
rHMii  eve#y  Plaaio  ffV»rte,  whether  seleotod  to  partfoBi  dfdSfsd  Iff 
letter,  or  pu^eSaS^  f^  our  Agents,  to  ^t|b  ipx^nEor  BATiswAonoJn;  qr  tbs  m^sgr 'n^d.stl  ia^ 
penses  promptly  refunded     i  ^ 

Gf*Books  Atftoiwnflr  ~ 
Grand  Action^  (I^Mkted 
OTHSBSkand  CitWari 
addreavQr^ 


r/bu 


I  of  oav  Instruments,  and  a  desoriptied  of  our  JkfpMtg 
_  8,  1858,  itod  hf  whidi  we  claim  i^tfinUt  sup^rHfritif  over,  ALii 


FOB  HEiTma 
Pubtto  Buildings,  Oreen-lioiiM^  fta 


9 


aiu^i 


F%.  1 

JJter  » ttenNigb  tMt  ofiliMt 
BoUert  daring  tbe  pa«t  twawi»- 
tersi  w%  oan  wUh  oonfidenoe 
raoomiiMnd  thep^  «  beii^.the 
noAt  «fli«ieEU  in  bantiiif  mu 
quiql^jr,  luid  the  jDo«t  (BoonoBU* 
cal  in  oonsumption  of  Aiel  of  anj 
boUer  in  xm^  Fig,  I  i»  «m  out* 
•id»  v^W'  !F1ff.  2  is  A  yeitiMa 
Motion.  It  wiU  be  ie«a  b^  r»- 
ftning  to  tte  «ut  Fig.  a,  tbst 
U»  £q$^?  is  oompqMd  4)f  two 
domes  filled  with  water,  one 
vitNn  the  olher,M^  the  hii^ 
lieeei^  between  tbeiB, 

W.  O.  Strong,  NnrMryraMi,  Biiftbton,  Mmi. 
John  Boitowa,  NorMrymnn,  Flahlrtn^  Tt^TJ 


VIC.  9. 


rd.  Kfq  .   .      .  -  ^ 


£dip'jird  Uiiuard, 


F.iM  rsutOOjluY. 

J«,  If,  WlfH^mMlD,  Km;  hi^TM! 

H.Q.  WheHor,  M«q.  Kvai.<..;..i,  Hud. 

Chai-l^  HodireiL  Ktn^  l^ntf^j-twi,  N.  J. 
G.  £   IMrej-,  Kpq,  LOTtporL  IlL 
Alfred  WigiioC  E*q..  Baby  Ion,  1..  L 
Harrsr  W.  V»JJ^  E»q.,  iftUp,  ]..  1. 


BndUb ,  _„  _„ 

Jc5*in  Fiinu^  Eiq.,  Hewport, 


lUb  JohjiMT^q^  Ul 


.■^S!" 


C.  H.  Sa 


Wewoiddelaoeia  the«tten- 
tkm  of  gentkBiee  reiidii«  in 
the  Westeni  States  to  our  In- 
mred  Patent  Boiler  Ibr  burning 
Wood  or  Bitumiooiis  OoeL  #Fig. 
3  it  a  yectioel  teotion,  ehowing 
,|the  Fl«t  Water  Chamb««  ae 
idaoed  within  the  dome,  FSg.  4 
If  th^  beee  nifreeenting  the 
Gcate^the  Water  leg  and  the 
^wriee  of  flat  w*^  ehambe^ 
within  the  4oiim.  We  refer  to 
the  fdlowing  gantleww  who 
hafo  theae  Boileia  ill  vee : 


ft.1. 

R.L 


W. B,|>W»ie,  »q..  NewMii« 

.. Biliqii8e«thV5*«r»iT.I**t 

M    i  laiile.  1    T 

.  --_ 7nqO<«tt«vnn,  H.  Y. 

A . Q  ^JM?h«4  BmjTjtitW  T.    . 


A.  fiftidwtm  C.q.7?^tr.0V.  t. 


J.  BMd,  EiM^  HutlniiK  N.  T. 


X.  JL  lU^y^Jko,  It  IX,  OiMga  a 
F.  fi.  DallMB,  bq„  H»i4enoii,  Ky, 


X.T. 


THOft.  B.  WBATHBRSD, 
X.  &  CHBBB¥OTa 


i 


fjm*-*. 


WEiTHEBES  (I  CHPEV07, 

\i  >t.-<.^.JUt  PkiNCC  STBlBEir,  Hep  V«dL, 


AND  IMPROVED 


HOy  WAS »R  APPAKAT'DFa, 

FOK  WAU^IRG  AND  TENTILATBW  PVSUfi  NILSOIflS,  JIWILLINGS,  8T0SSS,, 
nirlflHH^    CO^BiKYATORIES,        ^^^BE< 


GRAPERIES, 
FORdOKJ-PITS. 

^      etc. 


I3l     ^r«i  ^ 


^1/.     1. 


Mo^  and  Purfcwte,  and   are   nxiaqualed  for  Junoient  Heatixvs    Fower«  Xoonomj  in 
ymt»  »Uadj.Aelton»  and  Jaay  M  anatmntni. 


They  can  be  aafetj  left  without  attention  10  or  12  hours  during  the  coldest  weather,  and 
do  not  require  scraping  and  cleaning  tq  jQilp  i^em  effoctiTe,  there  being  no  down  drafts  or 


narrow  passages  to  dioke  m 

Fig.  1.  repratents  till  bpiprOTM  Gonical  BoUOT,  »  fiivon^lj .  known.  II  has 
stood  the  test  bf  time  and  competftion,  and  prored  to  belhe  most  rdiable  BoQer'  in  use. 

Fig:  S.  r^reaents  the  Comblnatioa  Co&loal  And  Flue  Boil«r.  It  OGMbiMS  all 
the  adrantMes  of  the  conical  fire  chan^lMr  and  inside  Cone,  with  neaify deoble  tbeamount of 
beating  surfiioe.  The  flame  and  heated  gases  escaping  Ifeini  lbs  dre  chMnber,  pass  iireofl^  the 
water  Jacketed  flu\  whksh  is  oarxied  ^und  the  boiler,  and  the  heat  that  would  otherwise  pass 
up  the  chimnegr  Is  absorbed  and  transmitted  to  the  water,  making  4his  the  most  economical 
BoOer  efsr  effRed  to  the  pnblia 


^^^''?lf^t'*'^• 


Lvirto  BUnwSh  A  Co,  KaptorrllW,  ID. 

A  O.  HowavOriMl^  UdM.  nTt. 
B.  H  Mm0^  liq^N«wbiirK.  H.  T. 
D.  BrlB«k«rlMfl; Ibq.,  PUhkii,  M.  T. 
A.  P.  CwBlnfS  Km|..  lUiMrooMli,||.T. 
Fmrlit,  Tona'o^  a  W. 


nMillM,FlO 

iteraOMortj 


X.  O.  SpftuldlDg,  Bag.,  Bnflyq,  N.  T. 

& P;FnlDtk^lI■a,  A^ua. K.  T. 

JebD  B«nL  BMiTimto^  H.  T. 

W»  KeU7»C««.  Shlpee^i^Tf .  T. 

J.  OTBMUMttrSflqn  Fort  WMhlgg^o,  X  T.  . 

#.  T.  lloatlwv^^Aiitorte,  kHT 

T,  BvSop»M^niF«w  Bnuuirloki  S,  h 
T.  O.  Ihireat  niqu  Brookljm,  H.  T. 
O.  liw*asn»  JbQH  ^  Fnmliighaia,  ] 
9,  B.  Hobb|}  B»q.,  Now  Tork. 


Air.im. 


KorT'n'o^  «A  vr.  «<  o^  aoDoyi  aa<|>«  now  zwtk. 

rtpUst  droaliirvwltb  orUadod  lift  of  Eelbmoo  to  tboM  havlmi  tbo  HMtttrtbn  o;^ 

BivaBtvrGe  n  co^  »#  qintt#  lii^ibirirE. 
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.IWPORTArfT  TjD  STQCIC  ORQWQiei 

r  '"  ^  THB  THmp  VOf^TJMB  OP  THF     '   \ 

]t^8  deroted  eieiufl^elj  to  naftten  rekliiig  to  lie  card  tmd  ipiwagnt^nt  of 
oof  domestic  ftnimau,  and  is  bj  far  the  largesti  cheapesi)  ind^iMkt  widely 
cijfreulated  paper  of  tte  kind  in  the  world  Na  stock  grower  <M  avfobd  to 
be  without  it  / 

•  /?  Thirtj-two  large  octavo  pages  jlandsomely  illustrated.    PnblisL  od  feontbly, 
at  2ft  Park  Sow,  New  York^at  $1.00  per  year  in  advance.    SpxciMif  oopisb 

OR4TIB. 

D.  C.  LINSLKY,  Editor  and  Proprietear/ 
OTIS  P.  R.  WAITE;  Aasoeiate  gStor. 
^  Newspapers  gMng  the  aboi^  advertisemeiii    tWo  insertions,  and  sending  a 
narked  copy  to  A.  G«  Hatch,  Windsor,  Y t.,  will  receive  a  eopy  at  the  paper  one 
year  fk-ee. 
to.  St [ A.  Q.  HATCH,  General  Ag^t' 

maOB  BEBT  FA^KliB  FOR  THB  FABVflR^       '      , 

Th©   Most  Valuable   Mediums  fof   the   Adrrertiset. 

I  ■     I       III       I    ■         ■ 

New  Enirl^cl  Fsmer,  We^ldy,/ 

Is  flw  ef  the  ol^aHt  aodii  >■■>  widely  kaopwii  agn^ultauaS  ^popon  In  the  eountr^,  and  is  deslniecl 
to anpplf  41ie  hxmu mad  kde  ftnily  wltlinliAble informiitkm  in  regard  to  At^caKore  and  HoHt- 
' » latoft  news  of  tlto  diiiyv  attrlBil  leperli^  to,  Aei 

Babltiaiodt  Arerr'BMttaMay,  at  ^TWO  DOXitiABS  a.l^ear*. .    .  .  V     '  * 


■  New  England  Farmer,  Volitbiy; 

[      E!E(foj8alflo  a  larae  circulalloA.   Jt  ii  a  ma^ziiie  of  48.  lafge'  cMitaro  page^  devoted  to  Agri- 
oultural  and  Hoi^kndtttral  tftiljects,  liandaavaiS^  Qlostratedf  and  wftIl|ui&ted.oftfiie  pap«A    >  . 

Tablished  on  tb»  fin*  bf  ert^rr'  month,' a«  OIDB  2>0I«:M>K  |^  .1t:e)^    '\ 
TO  AlV^tlTliS£R8  ooi  pnblioatloiit  offer  mmmsi'^tiait^^  M  ffiVR  «niom.AT^K 
0  HOT  iaxmtg»9P  hf  Aal  of  mj  ilnilftf  pjibUcations  in  this  )gavt  of  the  countfy,  m^  our 
terms  oompari  flnr^rably  with  fhtfe  of  sny  otbisr  Journals.        y   • 

Send  for  njaolrnftneopieajpi  oiiODUi%  tenkhed  free  at  AUta&B.        ^  •     .     r 
' Address,    .  '.   .     *  s,-   •  .*•      •• 

■    "  .  ;  4       '     *  i^ilblialMqf*  K«wr  England  j*«aHrtiate», .. 
oot^'M-o^  Vo.j«ft  MEBCHAVTS  &0W,  Bortoa,  MtM. 

^ ^ : J± ^^ 


.  *  I  / . »  'i 


sii  new  BonbkJPatuMa^raiMd  bj  f#bn  Wileoii,  of  Albanj^  N.  Y:  ipolotf  of 
th^  j9ow6r^«^  fti6^  }Mc^l^^  ^itli  a"Z»r^a  rfwi/tfM?<  aiite  center.  Very  doulJle, 
•veet^Bcentftdf  And  the  .tingle  plant  of  last  year  iowoHttg  pfoftnely  tU  <Ni€fre'm^- 
me^  and  presenting  a  ipteudid  appearance.  Opi9iaB||V^  |wa  of  Uie  i^  >udgea  of 
ihe«iner]ts0f  aflower  of  thia«laM|.afaaobjoinedr     •     • 

ICa  JOHsr  Wn0oir--itear  Slfi^-^Tbe  flovruv  of  your  hew  DtiMA  Seedling  Petunia,  Garibaldi, 
vele  reoeived  in  fine  order.  On  the  Urst  ulanee  they  attildt  me  as  more  Msemblmg  a  fine  flower 
otiioMe  cmnatkm  than  a  Petunia ;  the  style  is  entirely  n^'  and  superior  to  ioiy  thing  we  heve 
jetseea.  Truly  yotirsi  

Jersey  City,  N.  J^  Oct  lOtti,  I860.  '  PETEK  HEKDSBSOSi: 

ICa.  JoHir  WuJBOV-^Ihar  SSr,-^!  dnly  received  the  fiowera  of  your  new  Double  Seedling  Pe- 
tuniat  GaAbaldi ;  it  Is  uniq|ue,  heauUibl,  and  decidedly  distinct  frcMn  aio^  thing  I.hAke*before  aeen 
in  the  way  oTa  FBtuhlaL  Tours  truly, 

New  Yorlc.  d  West  17th  street,  Qot.  10^  1860.  XBAJLO  mjCBAKJOL 

Plants  of  the  abo^e  will  be  sent  ^nl  «fter  AprH  Ist,  m  tiro  order  in  which  ordors 
are  received.    Price  per*  plant  50  cents.    Sent  by  expsess  to  any  part  of  the  tfni- 
ted  States ;  by  niail|  75  ct&^  postage  paid. ' 
Addre^ 

JOHN  WU80N, 

OFFEB  FOR'S^fi  i  UiBXSE  ASSd&TMENT  OF 

Bedding  Plants 

Flowering  ShrulM, 

TOGETHER  WITH 

A  uAVHmtmr  couscnoB  w 
3aYBXUn)  €rLjSL])IOLB>S, 

A3Srr>  OTHER  BUILrBS,  AT  LO^S^   PRIOK^S. 


xjXaiv  oar  dik9ME>XjXOj 


« .   ^*  ««• 


JAXAICA  PLAOI,  XA8S. 

4f' 


81CAIX  FRUITS,  EVERGhBEENa  &a 

'     TI|*«tl««««<tffl|MlMMMlVIM9iMAl]|yi(nH|t«t«^««B«^ 

M»ut<A()im«ifa/;/...^...':..h..'r:...'r:..lye«;...:"././;...r.:.'^?'-*^-*^ 
BuidE BngfUk ind Bbdk Bao^^ . .  ,..1  do^ ,,. ..^•»«»,. ^•.•jit««^  .^^.- 


.SAB  An 


•2^ 

BO. 


ThoiQ]Llwa 


•  <  •  •  «p  • 


•  •M.»*»»4»W# 


«0. 
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i  mUftk  Jkhtwtifp  "SlMi^bMyidt. ..... 

Mjatt's  Llmmus  Bhubarb ;  .^v,. 

'  AflpimuriiB , 1  jear...  .Mr 6000    $1$ 

do;    .:..,........; ada,.,.    do.         29 

Ong*  Onokg^. . . : ;...!..<..« ^ I  do per  10»000    25 

HoQ0TLocttffc..« 2  do.  «..,^.       4a.       t^ 

WhttrPbfe 2  feet :.......  JO. 

da      ,, S  do. 16. 

da      ..; I  do :.,.,..;........ 20.^ 

awtohPia*.. I Ada ...;......: ,....  16. 

da     4  do: ...::. .^. : io. 

toMteiFiui.. .....; 2  do. ..•'..•i.«...%....:.w...:.  lo. 

da       .H ,.-,*.^  da.., p..^.,..,.o,M-.^-.t^-it, •.,.,*..  16L 

do7       2dar.'>:. 16, 

BalanoFIr 6  da ;..... .....;;l,- .*.. 26, 

PTramidal TtM Box. 1  da 91 

GoBunoiii         da     ...1  4a  ii»4.«%<«-^..«**«»'.«w««**«* ••  6. 

Dwaif  da     r ,.,.,...,..JPoredging^per  lOOjaids  12  60. 

Alaqi  >j»rt>  aadcAoloe  MturlttigiU  of  qriM<>«aUliwhUK»i  trees  and  alireba,  alaodwlipifeak 
HOWPSl  #  BBOTHJBK,  C%«rry  Hill  M«n«rfe% 


ACIIMIEIES 


9 


Tht  wahtariim  ofltoi  fcr  wJb  >  laige  and  well«Betocled  aeaoiimettt  of  theae  bea^tifiaj  plante  fer 
greenhooaa  and  ooaaervatorj  daooiatiQn  (ameng  whkli  are  maaj  nibw  TarMoi  aoi  beffib  oflbrad 

ywjy-flf»inarietie»«iifciiiiB         ^ 

axTarMaaTjrdiMk  * 

Forty  TarUlla»  Gkodniaai  Sodu^Rng  man j  of  die  eraot  AowMteg  mlathft 

1  tuber  eodhaf  12  TariefOeB... \\. $3  00 

1  da      <26  •  da    *»«««»««»r«««v4ivi>.^%*.*^.>.^*  6  00 

da*  6  da    -]».•.;...•.«,. v*»*--«m'^--*-^*  '  ^ 

da  12  da     /. S  00 

40.'  T26r:  ^     •>.. .f..|. «<.*«.. i.Vto*^  ii.A.:,  6  00 

da  40  da' "TOO 

8PBIVQFi£LI>» 

4a. 


da 

eioiii^ 

da 


lWb*liar. 


. g^ 

ImT)royed  American  Black  Cap  Raspberry. 

PER  DOZEN,  FIFTT  CENTS;  PER  100,  $8;  PER  1000,  $25. 

J.  KNOX, 

Meh.  *  Ap.  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 

DELAWARE  GRAPE  VINES. 

Proptgated  fitnn  the  origincd  tines  at  Frenchtown,  N.  Y.  They  appear  more  hardy ^ 
and  grew  with  us  at  Bridgeport^  Ck)nn.,  last  summer,  twice  as  much  as  Layers  obtained 
from  other  sources.  Their  productiveness  is  unequalled.  We  gathered  last  fiill  £xom  one 
Tine  near  Frenditown,  664  bunches  of  fruit, — ^the  vine  only  two  and  a  half  years  planted. 

First  quality  of  Layers,  very  large,  for  immediate  bearing,  $2  50  each,  $25  00  per  doz. 

Second   "  "  1  75     "      18  00   "    " 

•    Third      "  "  1  00    "       10  00    "    " 

Also  Diana,  Concord,  Hartford  Prolific,  etc.,  etc.      ^ST  Send  two  three-cent  stamps  and 
get  our  Dlustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Hardy  l^ive  Grape  Vines.    Address 

Wm.  perry   &  SONS, 
)<<■>•  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Bxiist's  Catalogue  for  1861, 

OP 

GREEN-HOUSE    AND   HOT-HOUSE 

FL-Ac]SrTS. 

JUST      PUBLISHED, 
llafled  on  ilie  receipt  of  a  letter  stamp. 

ROBERT  BUIST  &  SON, 
>«»•  1 1  Philadelphia. 

ITALIAN     BEES. 


Orders  will  now  be  received  for  there  Bees,  to  be  delivered  in  the  Spring.  A  Circular 
will  be  sent  to  all  ^>plicants  enclosing  a  stamp.  In  it  will  be  found  the  terms,  and  also 
rq>ort8from 

Mr.  Langstroth,  Dr.-  Klrtland,  Mr.  Brackett,  Mr.  Baldridge, 
and  oUiers^  testifying  fully,  from  actual  observation,  to  the  great  superiori^  of  tlds  race 
oves  the  oommoa  bee. 

S.  B.  PARSONS 

•^  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Triomplie  de  G-aad  Strawberry  Plants. 

The  beat  aod  most  profitable ;  60  cents  per  dozen ;  $1,60  per  100 ;  $10,00  per  1000. 
Dealer*  famished  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

J.  KNOX, 

Mrt. « ip.:  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

i>^  49  t^c 


^  •  g^ 

'^^Wn^Oira     ALBANY     STRAWBERRY     PLANTS, 

PER  DOZEN,  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS;  PER  100,  $1;  PER  1,000,  |5. 

J.  KNOX, 

KOuMAp.  BOX  ISSk  FinSBTmOl^  PA. 

Fishkin    Landing    Nurseries, 

DANIEL  BRINCKERHOFF  &  CO. 

The  Proprietors  are  desirous  of  calling  attention  to  their  stock  of  Trees,  etc,  which  is 
very  large,  of  fine  quality  and  yigorous  growth.  The  establishment  is  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Hudson  Kiver,  and  nearly  opposite  Newburgh.  The  soil  is  a  strong  loam  in  which 
plants  make  a  large  amount  of  fibrous  roots,  and  may  therefore  be  transplanted  with  greater 
certainty  of  success  than  those  grown  on  deep,  tight,  bottom  lands. 

We  are  constantly  exerting  ourselves  to  procure  as  early  as  practicable,  the  new,  and 
most  approved  varieties  of  Fruit,  as  well  as  the  most  desirable  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
etc.,  from  Europe,  and  in  this  country. 

Having  for  a  number  of  years  been  engaged  in  the  importation  of  Trees,  etc.,  from  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  France,  and  receiving  annually  the  catalogues  of  the  most  renowned 
establishments  there,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  furnish  the  new  and  rare  plants  and  trees  as 
early  as  they  can  be  obtained  elsewhere  in  this  country. 

We  will  enumerate  only  the  following  among  the  1m^  variety  cultivated : 

APPLE,  PEAR,  dwarf  and  standai^  CHERRY,  dwarf  and  standaid,  APRICOT,  on 
Peach  and  Plum,  PLUM,  NECTARINES,  QUINCE,  and  PEACH.  The  stodc  of  Peaches 
i3  unusuaUy  Uirge,  and  trees  veir  fine. 

The  above  can  be  furnished  of  suitable  size  for  training  or  pot  culture. 

Currants,  such  as  Cherry,  Yictoria,  Fertile,  Red  and  White  Grape,  eta,  ot&  Gosseber- 
ries,  Raspberries,  Strawbomes,  Blackberries,  Figs,  and  Rhubarb,  of  the  best  sorts. 

Grape  Vines,  of  the  leading  foreign  sorts,  including  the  choice  new  kinds,  strong  and 
well-grown  plants,  Grapes,  Native,  Concord,  Ddaware,  fit>m  Eyes  and  Layers,  Diana,  Eyes 
and  Layers,  Catawba,  LsabeOa,  Hartford  Prolific,  Rebecca,  Eyes  and  Layers,  To-Kalon,  Clin- 
ton, and  a  limited  supply  of  other  good  new  sorts. 

Our  Evergreens,  or  all  sizes,  are  very  fine,  consisting  of  Norway  and  other  Spruce, 
Hemlock,  7  varieties  of  Pines,  0  of  Arbor  Vitss,  and  0  of  Junipers. 

AT  BEDUOED  RATES  BY  THE  1000. 

DECIDUOUS  ORNAMENTAL  TR££S.--Ehn8,  Maples,  Lindens,  M^oUas,  Birch, 
Beech,  Ginko,  Sophora,  Willows,  Sycamore,  Hop  trees,  etc,  etc.,  in  Ur^  quantitieB. 

The  New  amd  Rare  Green-House  and  Bedding-out  Plants  are  grown  m  large  quantities, 
and  will  be  sold  cheap. 

No  pains  are  spared  by  the  proprietors  and  their  assistants  In  the  Fruit  Department  to 
ensure  accuracy. 

Those  who  fiivor  us  with  their  orders  may  rely  upon  our  dealings  with  them  in  sudi  a 
way  as  will  give  satisfiustion.  An  experience  of  nearly  twenty^yean  enables  us  to  grow 
good  plants,  and  to  take  up  and  pack  them  in  tiie  best  manner. 

Our  Prices  will  be  found  less  than  those  of  many  other  establishments. 

Catalogues  sent  to  all  applicants  who  enclose  a  postage  stamp  for  return  postage. 

Mch.  , 

Franconia  Raspberry  Plants. 

PER  DOZEN,  $1 :  PER  100,  (4;  PER  1000,  $86. 

J.  KNOX, 

"«*•**►  Pittsbu]rElx,  Pa. 

?-^  50  t^e 
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GUHA 


CEMBST 


Cheapest  VS^MWKV'^&RkT^S^ 

and  most       '  ^ 


DUBABUB 
RO6FINQ 

IK  VIS. 

8«nt  to  My  i«Tt 
«f  lh«  cfMMiry 
vftk  rfinvfV'M 

f»f  afipiiettifH, 


PEfiCHA 


SPECIMENS  and  rfftrtnemt  can 
be  Been,  end  any  desired  Informa- 
tion obtained  on  application,  hj 
Utter  or  lo  perton^  at  onr  ovpios, 
610  BROADWAY*  N.  Y. 

(OmMfftA  tlia  St.  KlelMlM  HAtot). 

JdHNS  A  CHOSIiET. 


BOOFINC. 


Km  b«ra  thorooshlf  tMt«d  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  by  ezporionood  baildora  and  othen,  and  haa 
boon  proTod  to  bo,  In  ovoxy  partfonlar,  Jut  what  wo  claim  for  it,  riz : 

A  FIRE  AND  WATER  PROOF  ROOFING. 

IT  IS  ADAPTED  TO  ALL  CLIMATEa 

ltoanbea9pllodtoallliindoorfooCi,wlio(heriteei>orOat,oldornew.  iClaonlyO^rBHALPlbeoool  of. 

Vfai,aBd  fa  twtoe  aa  dnrable. 

QUTTA  PERCHA  ROOFING  CEMENT 

FOR  SALE  BT  THE  BARREL 

This  Cement,  appfied  to  LEART  TIN  or  METAL  BOOFS,  will  present  fbrther  oorrosioii, 
and  render  them  perfectly  water  tight  for  many  years.  These  materials  have  been  exten- 
^▼dy  used  by  many  of  the  imncipal  RAILBOAD  COMPANIES  throughout  the  Union,  on 
B00&  of  Cars,  Freight  and  other  buildings,  and  have  given  entire  satisfaction.  We  refer 
to  the  New  Tobk  &  Ebib  Railroad  Co. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR.        - 

JOHNS  &CROSLEY, 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS,  510  Bboadwat,  N.  Y.     (Opposite  St.  Nicholas  Hotel.) 

We  would  also  call  attention  to  the  patent  improved  \ 

SPRING    BED   BOTTOM, 

manufkctured  by  the  Ulmeb  Spbing  Bed  Co.  This  article  forms  tiie  m»m9^  lestytaxd 
ekeapeet  Bed  of  any  other  in  the  world:  they  are  easily  adapted  to  all  kinds  andsizesrof 
JBedgteadif  ship  ber^  Ac,  &a,  are  now  in  use  in  many  of  the  principal:  hoteb  in  the 
States  on  first  dass  steamers  tc^  and  have  given  universal  satis&ction. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  this  very  desirable  article  in  any  quantities  toagents,  (to 
whom  we  will  give  liberal  and  satisbetoty  inducements)  and  others. 

We  will  also  sell  state  and  county  rights  of  manu&cture,  on  zeasonable  terms^  and  can 
goarmtee  a  first  rate  paying  business  to  any  party  who  will  give  it  attention. 

Descriptive  Circulars  and  lull  particulars  furnished  by  mail,  fireeu 

JOHNS  &  CROSLEY, 

•  Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States  and  Oanadas.? 

U3^  51    ■ 


Foreign  Grape'Yises,  ETergreens,  Pev  Trees,  Ete. 


WnilAH  BSIOHT, 


Has  prepared  for  the  Spring  of  1861,  a  large  and  superb  stock  of 

*     FOREIGN   QRAPE  VINES, 

For  planting  in  Tineries,  and  for  immediate  firniting  in  Pott  or  in  the  oBrder,  oomprising  among 
others,  the  following  leading  rarietiea : 

Hnecai  Hambnrff,  Bowood  Muskat,  Trentham  Black,  Golden  Hamburg,  Frogmore  St  Peter'i;  alio. 
Black  Hambargj,  Cnampion  Hamburg,  Muacat  of  Alexandria.  Hu8c«t  Muscadine,  Griulj  Frontiffnan, 
White  STrian,  Royal  Muscadine,  Cannon  Hall  Muscat,  White  Nice,  Barbaroaa,  Ttotoria  Hamburg, 
Mill  HUl  Hamburg,  Muscat  Blano  Hatif,  White  Frontignan,  Black  Prince,  White  Muscadine,  Frank- 
indale,  Trebianna,  Black  Alicant.  Black  Moroooo,  WeeVa  Morocco,  etc.,  etc 

PRICE  OP  FOREIGN  GRAPES.— The  whole  of  the  list  giren  aboTo  can  be  furnished.  Very 
•trong  ons  vmr  old  plants,  grown  in  seven  mch  pots,  fit  to  put  out  in  rineries,  from  50  cents  to  $1.50 
each.    Nearly  all  the  oitfl&if,  60  cenUeaoh. 

Stronjr  plants,  two  jtwrt  old,  grown  in  eleren  inch  pota,  for  planting  in  Vineriei,  from  $1.S5  to  $1.60 
each.    Extra  strong  fine  plant^  $2  each. 

Large,  strong,  hMlthj  plants,  two  foam  tUdt  grown  on  the  dwaifSige  avstenit  stopped  and  consoli- 
dated,  for  immediate  muting  in  Tinerj  or  in  pots,  $S  each.  A  few  extra,  remarkably  strong,  thrt» 
yam  M,  $8  each. 

A  diaconnt  will  be  made  when  a  number  of  Tines  are  taken  for  planting  an  entire  Tinerj,  and  some 
inferior  plants  can  be  sold  at  lower  prices  than  the  aboTC.  Some  of  the  choicest  plants  of  the  new 
will  be  extra  when  no  others  are  taken. 

GRAPE  TIKES  AT  ANT  PRICE  I— To  meet  the  atote  of  the  timet,  and  the  dispodtion  of  a  portion 
of  the  trade.  W.  BRIGHT  oiTers  foreign  Grape  Tines  at  any  price,— from  $20  per  hundred  to  $gO 
per  hundred,  according  to  qualibr.  ^ 

TINE  ETES  FOR  PROPAGATING.-SeTeral  thousand  good  strong«Byes>f  the  five  first  men- 
tioned  foreign  grapes,  can  be  furnished  fisr  propagating,  and  will  be  Bent  by  mail,  if  desired,  i>ost- 
paid,  for  $1.50  per  dozen.    Postage  deducted  when  delivered  here. 

Eyes  of  all  the  older  kinds  (one  hundred  kinds)  will  be  sent  by  mail,  at  $6  for  ten  dozen,  post-paid. 
No  order  for  these  last  named  Eyes  less  than  ten  dozen  will  be  reoetTed. 

EVERGREENS. 

Our  stock  of  ETergreens,  both  of  pruned  wedmens  for  Lawns,  and  for  the  trade,  is  Teiy  large,  and 
we  belicTe  as  choice  and  perfect  as  any  similar  collection  in  the  union. 

NORWAT  SPRUCE,  from  three  to  ten  feet  high,  pruned  specimens,  Tery  elegant  and  perfect^  as 
well  as  smaller  lots. 

AUSTRIANS,  the  hardiest  and  best  of  the  Pinus  tribe— beautiful  trees. 

AMERICAN  ARBORTITiE,  fine  apedmens,  and  stock  for  hedges,  aU  sizes. 

SCOTCH  FIRS,  smaU  and  large,  fine  trees. 

WHITE  PINE,  DOUBLE  ANI)  WHITE  SPRUCE,  Ac.,  Ac. 

GOLDEN  ARBORTIT^,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Arbortitn,  ft^m  18  inches  to  8  ib^  high, 
fine  specimens,  at  $1  to  $2.50  each. 

IRISH  JUNIPER,  on  single  stem,  8  to  6  feet  high,  fine  as  can  be  grown,  from  76c.  to  $1.50  eaob« 

SIBERIAN  ARBORTIT^,  from  2  to  8  feet  high,  grown  as  single  specimens,  perfect  in  shape,  76 
cents  to  $1  each. 

THUTA  PLICATA,  2  to  8  feet  high,  $1  to  $1.60. 

Where  we  have  a  large  stock  of  small  plants,  a  reduction  will  be  made  by  the  quantity  for  planting 
lawns,  hedges,  etc    Large  stock  of  Irisn  Junipers  very  low. 

FLOWERING  SHRUBS.— In  sreat  variety,  and  of  superior  quality,  for  lawns  and  cottage  lota. 

NEW  ENGLISH  STRAWBERRIES.— We  imported,  fast  Winter,  dl  the  best,  new  and  large  Bng. 
lish  Strawberries,  and  have  a  good  stock,  which  we  will  sell  as  foUows:  Wizard  of  the  North,  $8 
per  dozen :  Wonderful,  $2  do.:  Crimson  ^een,  $2  do.;  Oscar,  $2  do. 

DWARF  AND  ST^DARD  PEAR  TREES.— We  can  furnish,  for  planting  in  private  gardens, 
a  few  hundred  choice  specimens  of  Dwarf  and  Standard  Pear  Trees,  from  two  to  six  years  old,  of 
all  the  leadiuff  varieties.  These  trees  have  been  grown  for  several  years  in  Pennsylvania  soil ;  tbey 
are  in  perfect  health,  and  can  be  moved  so  as  scarcely  to  interrupt  their  growth  and  fhiiting  capacity, 
k^'  0^  Also  a  fine  lot  of  BELLE  D£  FONTENAT  RASPBERRT,  the  best  of  the  everbeanng  kinds, 
at  a  very  moderate  price  per  1000 ;  Dorchester  and  Lawton  Blackberry ;  Allen  Baapberry,  Ac 

Addbbss,  WILLIAM  BRIGHT,  , 

Vdi  BiatngSon Post  Offibe,  Phfladalphia  Pa. 

&2 


Having  more  Trees  than  I  have  space  for  this  year,  I  offer  for  sale  a  number  of 

WELL  GROWN  FRUIT  TREES,  IN  POTS. 

These  Trees  were  potted  last  spring,  were  properly  pruned  and  pinched,  and 
have  made  fine  growth — are  full  of  Fruit  buds,  and  are  warranted  with  ordinary 
attention  to  fruit  this  coming  autumn.  % 

The  opportunity  is  thus  afforded  to  gentlemen  having  cold  vineries,  and  others 
who  may  desire  a  few  choice  Trees  to  experiment  with  before  building  orchard 
houses,  to  obtam  Trees  that  will  fruit  the  first  season — ^which  will  be  put  at  a 
moderate  price. 

The  assortment  embraces  Peaches,  Pears,  Apricots,  and  Nectarines.  Trees  all 
selected  of  best  varieties  for  Orchard  House  Culture  from  the  Nurseries  of  Isaac 
Jackson  ds  Co.,  add  William  Held  of  New  Jersey,  and  will  be  found  true  to  name. 
Address,  JOSEPH  LETTTZ, 

Ca-.AJRX>SXTS3Ei  TO  X>R.  XTOZiXiZS, 

BOX  4:67, 

"VrilminJBTton,  I3ela.Tra.ire. 

J.  M.  THORBUEN  &  COS 
DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 

OF 


AND 
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It  is  now  ready  for  mailing  to  all  applicants  inclosing  a  postage  stamp. 


N,  B. — We  have  now  in  the  press  our  Spring  Catalogue  of  Hybrid  French 
Gladiolus,  dsc.,  and  a  complete  list  of  all  the  novelties  in  the  Floral  line. 

J.  M.  THORBUBN  &  OO^ 

15  JOHN  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 
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THE  YELLOW  NANSEMOND 


U  the  only  yariety  of  SWEET  POTATOE  Uuii  hts  given  entire  ntlBliMstlon  in  the  Northweit. 
Oar  stock  of  the  aboye  in  store  for  next  spring  is  nnnsiuJly  large,  md  of  the  best  qnslifty — 
propagated  from  the  best  laige  potatoes,  selected  from  many  hmidred  boshels;  and  the  com^ 
pletion  of  onr  railroad  to  RockyiUe  will  enable  ns  to  fill  and  forward  promptly  all  Cabr  OaDsaa 
with  which  we  may  be  favored,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

*    *       Responsible  Agents  Wanted 

in  every  oonnty,  town,  and  village,  to  sprout  small  lots  on  halves.  Fanners  can  dnb  together 
;  and  buy  or  sprout  our  potatoes  in  shares,  and  thus  secure  good  plants  for  themselves,  free  of 
I  cost 

Tm  SwsR  Potato  Cultubist,  giving  fiill  directions  for  Sprontuig,  Planting,  Cultivating,  and 
Keeping,  will  be  fundshed  gratis  to  Agents  and  Customers ;  and  to  others  by  mail,  poit  paid, 

9 

for  25  cents  in  stamps. 

Address   J.  W.  TENBROOK, 

ROCKVILLE,  DTD. 
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THE    ORIGINAL 

Bridgewater  Paint  of  New  Jersey, 

ESTABLISHED  1850. 

FIRE  and  WATER  PROOF,  for  Roofs,  Outside  Work,  Decks  of  Vessels,  Iron  Work,  Yillas, 
Churches,  Bridges,  Depots.  Brick  Walls  and  Stucco  made  Water  Proo(  and  as  hard  as  stone. 
Green  House  Sashes  and  Skylights  made  permanently  Water  ProoC  In  packages  of  600  lbs., 
200  lbs.,  100  lbs.,  and  00  lbs. 

For  circulars,  send  to  Depot,  74  MAIDEN  LANE,  N.  T. 

M<*.  i9timai.  ^M.  W.  BETTS,  O^neral  Agent. 

« 

Wants  a  Situation  as  Gardener, 

An  ENGLISHBfAN,  of  practical  experience  and  ability,  well  Tersed  in  the  management  of  all 
Horticultural  pursuits,  the  Cultivation  of  Plants,  Grapes,  and  Vegetables,  and  the  Laying  Out 
of  Grounds.  Haa  lived  several  years  in  a  first  rate  dtoation,  and  can  produce  testimonials 
highly  satis&ctory.  Address    M.  O.,  care  of 


Mch. 


JOHN  ELLIS, 

SCABSDALE,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  7 
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New  Plants  for  1861. 

The  subscriber  would  invite  attention  to  his  choice  collection  of  nov- 
elties, to  be  sent  out  the  first  of  April ;  among  which  are  the  follow- 
ing:— 

DiaBtlma  Yenchaireltli— F^ivc^jftf^^V  Hybrid  Pink,^k  remarkably  Dorel  and  beautiful 
bardj  flower-gpirden  plant,  from  M.  Ambroise  Yerscbaffelt,  nurseryman,  Ghent.  "  It  forma  a  neat 
ao4 compact  half-shrubby,  densely-branched  habit  of  growth,  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  in  height. 
The  flowers  in  their  general  aspect  of  growth  resemble  a  large  specimen  of  the  florist  Pinks,  but 
differ  in  showing  a  single  expansion  of  flower*lobes  rather  than  of  double-petal  series,  and  each 
entire  blossom  being  fi\>m  two  to  three  inches  in  diameter,  whilst  the  entire  series  of  petals,  instead 
of  all  combining  to  form  a  single  blossom  with  the  usual  dark  ray  or  centre,  as  ia  the  case  in  the 
varietiea  abore  quoted,  in  the  present  example  range  themselves  into  a  series  of  distinct  inner 
flower-circlea  or  rays,  each  marked  with  ita  own  beautiful  series  of  colored  spots  at  the  base,  con- 
verging to  a  crimson  belt  or  zone,  and  together  forming  a  large  aggregate  cluster  or  flower-head. 
The  arrangement  of  tbese  concentric  scries  of  picturesque  petal-raya  within  one  simple  base  or 
crown  forma  one  of  the  most  novel  and  singular  combitions  yet  known  in  gardens."  Price,  75  cents 
etch. 

Gmzania  Splendent.^A  very  beautiful  summer  and  autumn-flowering  evergreen  beddmg-plant 
of  a  neat  dwarf  shrubby  trailing  yet  compact  habit,  with  oblong-spathulate  leaves,  and  numerous  large 
golden-yellow  aster-like  flowers,  three  to  four  inches  in  diameter,  picturesquely  marked  at  the  base 
of  each  petal  with  converging  cloud-like  spots  of  a  rich  dark  brown  chocolate  tint  upon  a  black 
base,  and  these  are  again  marked  with  white  spots  upon  their  disc  or  surface. 

The  union  of  these  nch  colors  produces  a  highly  ornamental  effect  in  blossoms  of  such  unique  and 
gorgeous  hues,  which,  when  fully  expanded,  produce  an  effect  so  brilliant  that  the  most  accurate 
description  fails  to  convey  an  adequate  impression  of  their  beauty.  It  is  well  adapted  for  large 
groups  or  medium-sized  beds,  or  for  pot  culture  in  vases,  as  portable  specimens  in  flower-garden 
deeoration,  thriving  ii^all  ordinary  rich  garden  soils,  not  subject  to  the  attacks  of  mildew,  thrip,  or 
spider,  and  yielding  a  succession  of  bloom  from  June  until  November.  Its  rich  and  glowing  com- 
pact salver-like  flowers  have  elicited  great  admiration  from  all  who  have  seen  it  Price,  60  cents 
each. 

Lrchnit  Haageana.— A  very  beautiful  hybrid,  with  large  brilliant  orange- vermilion  colored 
flowcrsy  dwarf  and  free  flowering.    Price,  50  cents  each. 

Hew  Fnchsias*— Count  Cavour,  Dr.  Livingstone,  Garibaldi,  Schiller,  Criterion,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  Princess  Alice,  Prince  of  Orange,  Solferino,  Prince  Imperial,  Longfellow.  Price,  60  centa  each, 
the  set  of  11  rarietiea  $5,00. 

ICew  Terlienas* — 40  new  varieties,  all  of  which  have  been  selected  the  past  season  fh>m  the 
stock  of  the  best  English  and  Continental  growers.  Price  80  cents  each,  $3  per  dozen,  $10  for  the 
entire  collection. 

New  Dahlias.— 50  varieties,  embracing  all  of  the  leading  English,  French,  and  Oerman  prize 
varieties  of  the  last  season,  among  which  is  a  very  select  stock  of  the  New  Lilliputian  rarieties. 
Price,  $1  each,  $9  per  dozen. 

Hew  Heliotropes^  I^antanas,  Salrias,  Chrysanthemums,  English  Fansies,  Bel- 
flan  Daisies,  etc.,  etc 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  above  novelties  y^WX  he  sent  to  all  applicants 

enclosing  a  stamp. 

His  General  Descriptive  Plant  Catalogue  will  be  published  April  1st. 

All  orders  mast  be  accompanied  with  the  cash. 


Mcb. 


B.  K.  BLISS, 

Springfield,  Mass. 
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Parente,  and  all  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  children,  shonld  carefiilly 
examine 

DR.  J.  SILAS  BROWN'S 

PATENT  SPRINO-  BABY-TENDER, 

A  NEW  AND  ADHIBABLB  IKYENTIOK  FOB  THB  NUB8BBY  I 

This  nsefol,  unequalled,  and  elegant  article  of  Nuksbbt  and  Babt  ihrnnruMM,  has  been 
examined  bv  many  of  our  principal  physicians,  and  by  thousands  of  mothers  and  children,  and 
all  have  united  in  a  common  expression  of  praise  and  admiration  of  this  latest  and  most  com- 
plete article  of  Nursery  Furniture.    Its  motion  is  FxarxoTLT  chabiono  1 

It  combines,  by  simple  modifications,  that  may  be  instantly  applied,  A  Safe,  Com- 
fortable Sleeping  Couch !  An  Unequalled  Baby  Jumper !  A  Hobby 
Horse!  A  Nursery  and  Dining  Chair!  A  Perambulator  Carriage! 
A  Swing  and  Work  Stand! 

Tills  unique  and  elegant  af&ir  is  constructed  so  as  to  be  suspended  firom  a  hook  in  the  ceil- 
ing, or  from  a  light,  portable,  and  graceful  standard,  by  means  of  a  spiral  steel  spring.  la 
ciuhioned  so  as  to  require  NO  BEDDING ;  and  is  tastefully  trimmed  in  variooa  styles,  at  prieea 
ranffingfrom    $8  TO  $25l    EdSNT  B7  EXPRESS  ANTWHERB. 

Nothing  can  be  more  acceptable  as  a  present  to  mothers  and  children. 

Parents  must  ite  this  beautiful  article  to  appreciate  its  usefulness  and  yalne  in  the  rearing 
and  management  of  cliildren. 

It  gives  the  child  entire  freedom  of  action  for  body  and  limbs,  and  promotes  and  ttrengthena 
the  natural  motion  and  deyelopment  of  the  chest,  spine,  and  every  function  of  the  system,  whille 
preserving  it  frx>m  injury  and  the  possibility  of  danger. 

It  is  gompact,  strong,  and  durable,  light  and  tasteful,  and  will  last  many  years. 

It  win  save  in  the  item  of  washing,  in  brin^^ng  up  one  child,  more  than  its  entire  eoet»  and 
save  much  of  the  time  of  the  mother  or  nurse. 

It  is  just  the  thing  for  service  in  all  Institutions  and  Asylums  devoted  to  the  care  of  chil- 
dren; and  no  well-appointed  family  or  nursery  can  afford  to  be  without 

DR.  BROWN'S  PATENT  SPRINGh  BABY-TENDER. 
Wabbbooms,  No.  662  BROADWAY, 

(BnrwKKN  Bond  and  BLiioKn)  NEW  TORK 
Send  for  our  Circular.  J.  S.  BROWN  is  CO. 
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THE  HORTICULTUEIST, 

AND    JOURNAL    OF    RURAL    ART, 

IS    PUBLISHED    MONTHLY,   BY 

C.  H.   SAXTON  &  BASEEB,  25  Park  Sowi  New  York. 


One  copy,  one  yeor,  payable  id  advance Two  Doulahs. 

Four  oopiofi  mailed  to  one  address,  one  year Six  Dox.i.Aiis. 

The  Edition  with  Colored  Plates* 

One  copy,  one  year,  payable  in  advance Fivb  Doll.vbs. 

Four  copie8,  one  year,  mailed  to  one  addrc«<s,  Fiktkkk  l>OLi-ji.iia. 

Single  numberk,  plain  edition,  18  cents.    Single  number,  colored  etlitiou,  42  centa« 

Specimen  numbers  mailed  up(m  receipt  of  their  price. 

Volnmcs  commence  with  the  January  number,  are  indexed  accordingly,  and  we  send  from  Ihiit 
number  unless  otherwise  ordered,  but  subscriptions  may  commence  with  any  uumber  at  the  option 
of  the  subscriber. 

I^^"  New  Subscribers  will  be  furnished  with  the  volumes  for  1^55,  '56,  *57,  *%>(^  '69,  and  *60,  bound 
in  cloth,  for  $12. 

Address  all  subscriptions  and  business  communications  to 

AFBIL,  1861.  O.  M.  SAXTON  h  BABKER,  PufAhhert,  85  Park  Rare^  A>»r  York. 
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lintj  jof«  ^mpt  Culture— II. 

N  our  former  article  wo  have  thrown  out,  in  as  few  words  as 
possible,  some  necessary  hints  in  regard  to  exposure  and  shel- 
ter.    The  latter  is  a' matter  of  the  first  importance,  to  which 
little  attention  has  heretofore  been  given,  and  which  we  shall  enlarge 
upon  more  fully  at  another  time.     We  shall  now  give  our  attention 
to  some  hints  on  the  Soil  and  its  Preparation, 

There  has  been  no  little  discussion,  and  some  difference  of  opinion 
very  naturally,  as  to  what  is  the  best  soil  for  the  vine.  In  general 
terms,  it  may  be  said  that  it  will^grow  in  almost  any  soil,  from  the 
lightest  sand  to  the  heaviest  clay ;  but  of  course  with  varying  results,  and  these, 
in  many  instances,  &r  tiom  satisfactory.  There  is  a  preference  in  soils,  and  in 
some  cases  this  preference  is  of  a  very  decided  character.  A  pure  sand  and  a 
stiff  clay  are  almost  equally  to  be  avoid^ ;  the  latter,  however,  in  some  respects, 
is  to  be  preferred.  They  are  both  nearly  equally  expensive  to  be  put  in  good  con- 
dition for  growing  the  grape.  Between  these  two  extremes  there  are  many  kinds 
of  soil  well  suited  for  our  purpose.  The  soil  best  adapted  for  the  grape  is  one 
that  is  light,  open,  and  warm,  and  what  is  usually  termed  a  sandy  loam  naturally 
answers  to  these  conditions  more  nearly  than  any  other.  Whatever  is  done  to 
the  soil  artificially,  in  the  way  of  preparation,  should  be  with  a  view  to  assimi- 
late it  as  nearly  as  possible  to  this  character.  There  are  some  soils  which,  in  re- 
spect to  their  constituents  and  mechanical  condition,  are  naturally  in  a  good  state 
for  the  successful  growth  of  the  grape,  except,  perhaps,  they  may  not  be  sufii-  - 
cieotly  deep.  What  is  needed,  in  precise  terms,  is  this  :  a'*soil  that  is  light,  mod- 
erately fkxh,  deep,  warm,  and  porous,  and  that  contains  a  due  proportion  of  car- 
bonaceous matter.  It  should  be  lights  because  the  roots  will  more  readily  take 
possession  of  it,  it  will  be  easier  to  work,  and  more  largely  benefited  by  necessary 
top-dressings,  as  will  subsequently  be  shown ;  moderately  rich,  that  the  vines  may 
have  sufficient  food  for  the  production  of  good  wood  and  the  best  fruit,  but  n(»t 
so  rich  as  to  produce  rank  wood  at  the  expense  of  the  fruit;  deep,  not  only  that 
the  roots  may  have  ample  room  to  ramble  in,  but  that  the  injurious  effects  of 
drought  and  heavy  rains  may  be  avoided  ;  warm,  to  insure  as  far  as  possible  the 
health  of  the  vine,  and  promote  the  early  ripening  of  wood  and  fruit ;  indeed,  ripe 
wood  and  ripe  fruit  are  almost  convertible  terms ;  porous,  that  water  may  never 
lodge  in  it,  and  that  it  may  readily  absorb  dews  and  atmospheric  moisture,  the 
latter  never  being  entirely  absent  even  in  our  arid  climate ;  the  soil  should  con- 
tain carbonaceous  matter,  because,  in  our  opinion,  it  not  only  gives  warmth  to  the 
soil,  but  is  intimately  concerned  in  the  production  of  fruit  of  the  high^t  excel- 
lence ^r  the  table.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  above  conditions  bear  such  an 
intimate  relation  to  each  other,  that  one  can  not  be  removed  without  materially 
impairing  the  others;  and^this  fact  presents  a  strong  argument  of  their  necessity. 
To  elucidate  these  points  fully  would  alone  require  several  pages;  but  our  pres- 
ent purpose,  as  already  stated,  is  mainly  to  throw  out  suggestive  *'  hints  "  as  we 
go  along,  lingering  a  little  from  time  to  time  at  some  particular  point,  as  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  may  seem  to  demand. 

The  subsoil  is  scarcely  less  important  than  the  surface  soil ;  for  if,  in  any  par- 
ticular spot,  this  can  not  be  brought  within  our  conditions,  it  must  be  abandoned, 
no  matter  how  good  the  surface  soil  may  be.     It  becomes,  therefore,  a  matter  of 
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the  first  necessity,  in  locating  a  vineyard,  to  examine  the  character  of  the  subsoil, 
and  see  whether,  by  trenching,  draining,  etc.,  it  can  be  brought  within  the  condi- 
tions named.  In  a  majority  of  cases  this  can  be  done ;  but  it  may  be  well  to  men- 
tion some  in  which  it  can  not.  For  example,  a  soil  immediately  underlaid  by  beds  of 
marl,  as  in  some  portions  of  New  Jersey,  should  not  be  selected  as  a  site  for  a 
vineyard.  The  vines  will  grow  finely  for  a  few  years,  but  as  soon  as  the  roots 
penetrate  the  cold,  damp  strata  of  marl,  mildew  and  rot  appear,  and  render  a 
crop  of  grapes  entirely  hopeless.  Rocky  subsoils  sometimes,  owing  to  their 
formation,  hold  water;  and  it  being  difficult  or  impossible  to  drain  them, 
they  should  then  be  avoided.  A  subsoil  of  stiff  clay,  unless  it  ,can  be  under-drained, 
can  not  be  brought  within  our  conditions,  and  must  also  be  avoided.  All  subsoils, 
in  short,  which  can  not,  by  drainage  or  otherwise,  be  rendered  dry,  are  unfit  for 
the  growth  of  the  grape  ;  depth  and  dryness  must  be  regarded  as  axioms  in 
grape  culture.  If  we  were  compelled  to  choose  between  a  stiff  clay  and  a  light 
sand,  we  should  take  the  latter,  as  being  the  least  expensive  and  troublesome  to 
ameliorate  and  put  in  suitable  condition  for  the  production  of  good  grapes.  A  stiff 
clay,  unless  well  drained,  is  very  wet  and  cold  during  heavy  rains,  and  dry  and  baked 
during  a  drought.  A  light  soil,  deeply  worked,  and  incorporated  with  proper  ma- 
terials, seldom  exhibits  either  extreme.  Columbia  county,  with  its  heavy  clay,  is 
parched  up  before  the  light  soils  of  Long  Island  begin  to  feel  the  effects  of  a 
drought.  It  will  be  readily  seen,  therefore,  why  a  light  soil  is  better  for  the  grape 
than  a  heavy  one,  a  somewhat  uniform  temperature  being  essential  to  the  success- 
ful cultivation  of  even  our  robust  native  vines.  It  is  the  sudden  and  extreme 
changes  of  our  climate  which  make  it  impossible  to  grow  here  the  varieties  of 
Vitis  vinifera,  none  of  which  are  constitutionallv  fitted  to  withstand  the  vicissi- 
tudes  of  our  changeable  climate,  and  the  effect  of  which  is  chiefly  seen  in  the  form 
of  mildew  and  rot.  A  heavy  clay  may  be  ameliorated  by  the  addition  of  sand, 
just  as  a  light  sand  mav  be  ameliorated  by  the  addition  of  clay  ;  but  the  opera- 
tion is  expensive  and  laborious,  unless  the  material  is  near  at  hand.  There  is 
nothing,  however,  of  equal  value  to  muck  for  improving  the  condition  of  a  sandy 
soil,  if,  indeed,  there  be  any  thing  more  valuable  to  add  to  any  soil  not  already 
rich  in  vegetable  matter.  What  heavy  clays  need  first  and  most,  however,  is 
thorough  under-draining ;  and  we  do  not  believe  that  a  permanent  and  good  vine- 
yard can  be  made  on  such  soil  without  it.  The  addition  of  sand  and  other 
matters  to  lighten  its  texture  will  form  valuable  accessories,  but  it  can  not  be 
brought  within  our  conditions  until  all  surplus  moisture  shall  have  been  got  rid  of. 
A  stony  soil  is  not  in  itself  objectionable,  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  troublesome  to 
cultivate  and  keep  clean.  Such  soils  oflen  make  the  best  vineyards  when  prop- 
erly prepared. 

Some  allusion  may  be  made  to  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  soil.  It  is 
supposed  that  a  limestone  formation  is  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  production  of  the 
best  grapes ;  the  remark,  indeed,  will  hold  good  of  all  fruits.  The  presence  of  lime 
in  the  soil  is  indispensable.  Quartz  and  granite  soils  are  also  good,  and  lava 
districts  are  famous  for  producing  grapes  of  peculiar  excellence.  But  the  geolog- 
ical aspect  of  the  subject  may  very  well  be  dispensed  with  for  the  present,  with 
the  simple  remark,  that  no  other  fruit-producing  plant  will  grow  in  such  a 
diversity  of  soils  as  the  grape,  though,  of  course,  as  already  remarked,  some 
soils  are  decidedly  better  than  others,  especially  where  fruit  of  the  best  quality 
is  desired. 

But  we  have  filled  up  our  allotted  space,  and  not  one  word  has  been  said  about 
the  preparation  of  the  soil.     We  must  make  it  the  subject  of  our  next  article. 
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BY     ANDBKW     8.     FULLER. 

Tbk  word  hybrid,  when  correctly  used,  is  only  applied  to  the  offspring  of  a 
mixture  of  two  species.  For  instance,  if  we  should  take  the  native  strawberry 
(Fragaria  Virginiana)  and  the  English  strawberry  (Fragaria  vesca),  and,  by  fer- 
tilizing one  with  the  other,  produce  a  plant  with  the  characteristics  of  both 
parents  combined,  we  would  then  have  a  proper  hybrid.  But  if  we  take  the  Ho- 
vey  strawberry  and  fertilize  it  with  the.  Wilson,  the  result  would  only  be  a  cross 
between  two  varieties  of  the  same  species. 

This  we  hold  to  be  the  correct  view  of  the  case ;  but  custom,  which  sometimes 
becomes  law,  has  broken  down  this  barrier,  and  we  now  call  a  seedling  plant  a 
hybrid,  whether  it  be  the  mixture  of  two  varieties  or  two  species.  This  is  to  be 
regretted,  as  true  hybrids  are  forced  productions,  find  not  natural ;  consequently 
they  are  very  rare — so  much  so  that  we  have  often  thought  that  it  could  be  said 
with  propriety,  that  species  do  not  intermingle  ;  and  the  few  cases  that  we  have 
on  record  of  their  having  done  so  might  be  called  exceptions,  which  are  sai^tobe 
necessary  to  every  rule. 

Plants  in  a  state  of  nature  perpetuate  their  species  and  varieties  with  great 
uniformity  of  character.  Yet  a  slight  change  is  very  often  observed,  and  it  has 
been  upon  these  variations  that  pomologists  and  florists  have  mainly  depended  as 
the  starting  point  from  which  Uiey  produce  their  innumerable  varieties. 

The  effects  produced  by  change  of  soil  and  climate  upon  plants,  when  remov- 
ed from  their  native  habitat,  have  long  been  observed,  and  these  variations  turned 
to  valuable  account.  Although  these  changes  have  been  slow,  yet,  by  the  aid  of 
science  and  the  preservation  of  them,  we  are  indebted  for  most  of  the  valuable 
firuits  and  flowers  in  cultivation. 

When  plants  are  removed  from  one  country  to  another,  and  become  accli- 
mated, the  effect  of  this  change  will  sometimes  show  itself  in  the  seedlings  grown 
from  them,  in  a  distinct  and  wonderful  manner — so  much  so,  that  we  are  often 
inclined  to  think  that  it  is  the  result  of  accidental  hybridization. 

This  leads  many  to  believe  that  they  have  a  hybrid  variety,  when  it  is  only  a 
variation  produced  by  natural  causes. 

If  we  have  a  variety  of  fruit  which  produces  its  kind  without  variation,  it  is 
not  positive  proof  that  it  is  a  distinct  species ;  but  it  only  goes  to  show  that  the 
natural  forces  of  the  plant  are  perfectly  balanced. 

When  there  has  been  a  displacement  of  these  forces,  either  by  hybridization  or 
cultivation,  and  the  functions  of  generation  have  been  disarranged,  then  variation  be- 
gins, and  the  effects  of  hybridization  are  the  more  difRcult  to  determine. 

Suppose  we  fertilize  the  Isabella  grape  with  the  Sweetwater,  and  the  result  is 
a  white  variety,  would  the  simple  fact  of  its  being  white  be  a  proof  that  the  oper- 
ation had  been  successful  ?  No,  not  at  all ;  for  there  have  been  plenty  of  white 
varieties  produced  from  Uie  Isabella,  without  its  being  brought  in  contact  with 
any  white  kind. 

To  convince  us  that  hybridization  has  actually  taken  place,  we  would  want  to 
see  some  of  the  prominent  characteristics  of  both  parents  intermingled  in  the  off- 
spring. 

A^in :  if  the  offspring  should  appear  to  be  only  a  reproduction  of  the  moth- 
er plant  without  variation,  it  would  not  prove  that  hybridization  had  not  taken 
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place ;  but  it  would  only  show  that  there  was  a  prepotent  power  in  the  Isabella 
to  reproduce  itself,  and  the  influence  which  the  artincial  fertilizing  had  produced 
was  entirely  hidden  in  the  present  generation  of  seedlings.  But  in  the  next  gen- 
eration it  might  show  itself  distin^y  without  any  effort  on  our  part  to  bring 
about  such  a  result. 

A  good  plan  of  determining  whether  a  plant  is  a  true  hybrid  or  a  mixture  of 
two  species,  is  to  plant  a  quantity  of  its  seeds ;  a  portion  of  the  seedlings  thus 
produced  will  be  pretty  sure  to  show  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  original 
varieties ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  mixture  will  again  separate,  and  a  part  will  breed 
back  each  to  its  original  progenitor. 

The  Allen's  Hybrid  grape  is  said  to  be  a. hybrid  between  the  Vitis  labrusca  and 
the  Vitis  vinifera,  two  distinct  species.  By  growing  a  quantity  of  seedlings  from 
it,  we  hope  to  prove  that  this  is  a  fact ;  and  if  our  position  is  correct,  we  will  find 
a  portion  of  them  showing  more  of  the  Vitis  vinifera  form  than  their  parent, 
while  others  will  show  more  of  the  Vitis  labrusca  character. 

These  difficulties  which  we  have  mentioned  of  determining  the  cause  that  may 
have  produced  a  certain  change,  ought  not  to  check  us  in  our  efforts  in  hybridizing. 
The  world  cares  but  little  how  a  thing  is  produced,  or  where  it  is  from,  for 
the  people  are  interested  only  in  the  results. 

Our  greatest  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  partial  success  will  often  direct  our 
thoughts  into  a  region  of  false  theories,  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  extricate  our- 
selves without  unlearning  all  that  we  have  previously  learned. 

In  all  our  efforts  at  hybridizing,  the  adaptation  of  the  plants  to  the  circum- 
stances under  wlych  they  are  to  be  grown  should  engage  our  attention. 

If  it  is  our  object  to  produce  a  plant  for  this  latitude,  w*e  should  avoid,  if  pos- 
sible, crossing  with  a  plant  that  is  tender  or  otherwise  unsuitable. 

The  aim  in  all  of  our  operations  should  be  to  develop  those  qualities  that  are 
valuable^  and  discourage  those  that  are  not,  fur  their  intercrossings  will  often  pro- 
duce an  individual  variety  more  valuable  to  us  than  either  of  the  parents. 

Again,  you  may  take  two  superior  varieties  and  cross  them,  and  the  result  will 
be  a  kind  that  is  very  inferior. 

It  is  this  uncertainty  that  makes  the  operation  of  hybridizing  plants  so  fiisein- 
ating.  If  we  could  see  exactly  what  the  results  of  our  labor  would  be,  it  would 
rob  it  of  half  of  its  charms. 

When  Lady  Holland  introduced  the  dahlia  into  England,  in  1804,  suppose  some 
enterprising  artist  had  undertaken  to  make  a  picture  of  what  it  would  be  in  1861, 
how  near,  think  you,  would  he  have  approached  it  1  He  might  have  taken  the  rose, 
tulip,  hollyhock,  or  any  other  flower  of  his  day,  and  from  these  he  might  have 
pictured  its  future  ;  but  he  would  have  never  dreamed  that  the  insignificaQt  single 
dahlia  before  him  would  become,  in  so  short  a  time,  a  flower  the  form  of  which  is 
a  true  mathematical  figure. 

We  have  much  at  the  present  time  to  stimulate  us  to  make  extra  exertions  to 
produce  new  varieties  of  fruits.  The  desirable  qualities  of  our  fruits  are  distrib- 
uted among  too  many  varieties ;  and  what  we  want  now  is,  to  bring  these  to- 
gether and  concentrate  them  in  a  less  number. 

We  want  the  large  size  of  the  Union  Village  grape,  the  color  of  the  Anna,  and 
the  rich  vinous  quality  and  hardy  nature  of  the  Delaware  combined  in  one  vine. 
The  man  who  will  produce  such  a  variety  (and  it  is  possible  to  do  it)  will  do  his 
country  a  great  favor,  besides  making  a  fortune  for  himself. 

We  want  a  pear  as  good  as  the  Seckel,  and  as  large  as  the  Duchess  d^Angou- 
l^me.    A  Gravenstein  apple  that  will  keep  at  least  three  months  longer,  and  Dot 


lose  its  flavor.  A  currant  as  large  as  the  cherry,  and  as  sweet  as  a  raspberry. 
In  fact,  our  wants  are  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Among  the  great  perfections  we  have  too  many  imperfections,  and  it  remains 
With  us  to  say  whether  these  shall  be  multiplied  or  reduced. 

There  are  a  thousand  chances  that  we  shall  descend  in  the  scale  to  one  that  we 
will  ascend,  when  we  undertake  to  raise  a  new  variety  from  seed ;  but  that  one 
chance  was  the  foundation  on  which  Knight,  Van  Mons,  Vilmorin,  and  many  oth- 
ers depended  for  their  success  when  they  produced  the  many  fine  fruits  and  flow- 
ers that  we  are  now  enjoying. 

We  hope  every  one  who  cultivates  a  fruiC  or  flower  will  make  an  efibrt,  the 
coming  season,  to  produce  some  new  and  valuable  variety  by  hybridization. 

T'he  seedling  strawberries  that  I  showed  last  year  were  the  results  of  very 
careful  hybridization,  and  the  result  was  that  nine-tenths  of  the  number  were  of 
line  size,  as  good  as  the  original,  but  only  one  in  a  hundred  is  of  superior  flavor. 

[The  above  paper  was  read  before  the  American  Institute.  Something  to  the 
same  purpose  was  intended  for  these  pages ;  but  as  this  is  so  well  done,  we  adopt 
it  readily  for  the  other.  It  deserves  a  careful  penisal,  and  we  hope  will  draw  at- 
tention to  a  subject  too  much  neglected  among  us. — Ed.] 
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NOTES  ON  THE  CENTRAL  PARK^ 

BT  VIATOR. 

As  YOU  talk  to  your  readers  through  the  medium  of  *the  HoRTicuLTtTRisT  from 
month  to  month,  it  is  natural  that  they  should  feel  at  times  a  desire  to  ask  some 
questions,  make  suggestions,  or  at  least  to  acknowledge  their  satisfaction  or  ap- 
proval of  what  you  say  upon  such  subjects  as  are  of  particular  interest  to  them. 
With  some  such  feeling  as  this  I  have  taken  up  my  pen  for  the  purpose  of 
thanking  you  for  the  series  of  articles  you  are  giving  your  readers  in  relation  to 
the  Central  Park. 

I  have  read  these  articles  with  much  interest,  not  only  so  far  as  they  have 
reference  to  this  particular  work,  but  as  they  are  applicable  to  the  arrangement 
and  working  of  other  ornamental  grounds.  Every  person  who  has  given  any 
considerable  attention  to  this  subject,  must  feel  that  just  such  strictures  as  you 
have  made  are  highly  practical,  and  much  needed  in  most  works  of  this  kind  all 
over  our  country. 

It  is  expecting,  perhaps,  too  much  from  the  managers  of  the  Central  Park  to 
suppose  that  they  will  give  an  example  of  arrangement,  planting,  and  ornament, 
the  best  possible  in  all  respects.  Yet  this  should  be  their  aim  ;  and  any  hints  or 
suggestions,  pointing  out  material  errors  or  defects  which  may  exist,  should  be 
noticed  and  corrected  before  the  work  has  so  far  progressed  as  to  render  this 
much  more  difficult  than  it  would  be  at  the  present  time. 

A  work  like  this,  destined  to  be  an  example  for  other  similar  works  in  this 
country,  and  which,  in  some  of  its  features,  will  be  largely  copied  by  those  who 
have  grounds  of  smaller  extent,  should  be  an  example  in  every  respect  of  the 
highest  and  most  finished  style  of  Landsc^tpe  Gardening — ^perfect,  so  fiskr  as  pos- 
sible, in  all  its  details. 
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With  the  means  placed  at  the  disposal  of  those  having  this  undertaking  in 
charge,  the  public  will  hardly  be  satisfied  with  any  thing  less  than  the  best  work 
that  the  best  talent  of  this  country  can  supply. 

The  example  you  have  referred  to,  that  of  Mr.  Kelly,  at  Rhinebeck,  as  an 
example  of  grouping,  of  its  kind,  is  quite  unexceptionable,  only  lacking — ^if  in 
any  thing — in  the  element  of  evergreens  to  give  a  little  more  variety  to  the 
various  groups ;  but  of  this  I  am  somewhat  in  doubt.  As  seen  on  a  bright  and 
sunny  day  in  August  or  September,  one  can  scarcely  imagine  a  more  lovely 
scene  than  that  presented  by  the  fine  lawns  and  beautiful  grouping  of  trees  upon 
this  place. 

Where  the  surface  is  more  uneven  and  rough,  as  at  the  Central  Park,  ever- 
greens could  be  used  to  a  much  greater  extent,  and  be  made  effective. 

The  lawns  at  Mr.  Salient's,  at  Fishkill,  show  to  what  perfection  this  particular 
and  necessary  branch  of  Landscape  Gardening  is  capable  of  being  carried ;  and 
while  we  approve  of  the  closest  approximation  to  this  example  which  may  be 
available,  yet  we  think  that  in  a  ground  so  large  as  the  Central  Park,  the  three- 
day  system  of  clipping  the  lawns  will  hardly  be  looked  for,  unless  in  certain 
highly  cultivated  parts  of  it  It  occurred  to  me  that  the  splendid  old  trees  at 
Montgomery  Place,  at  Barrytown,  would  be  a  good  example  of  what  some  of  the 
trees  now  planted  in  the  Central  Park,  at  the  distance  of  six  or  eight  feet  apart, 
might  become  in  time,  and  also  as  showing  what  might  hereafter  be  their  appear- 
ance upon  some  of  the  smaller  plots,  as  now  planted. 

At  this  place,  also,  are  fine  examples  of  what  can  be  done  in  grouping  together 
the  different  fai^ilies  of  trees,  and  those  that  are  similar  in  foliage.  We  some- 
what doubt,  however,  the  possibility  of  giving  all  the  variety  required  in  such 
grounds  as  the  Central  Park,  by  a  close  inherence  to  this  rule.  While  making 
these  general  remarks  in  reference  to  the  Central  Park,  I  will  give  you  the  result 
of  some  of  the  impressions  made  upon  me  while  visiting  there  in  July  last,  and 
of  which  I  made  notes  at  the  time — even  at  the  risk  of  repeating  several  things 
you  have  already  noticed.  I  went  there,  as  others  do,  expecting  to  find  an 
example  of  the  highest  excellence  in  the  art  of  Landscape  Gardening,  and  it  was 
with  a  feeling  of  great  satisfaction,  almost  immediately  upon  entering  the  grounds, 
that  I  noticed  what  then,  and  afterward  seemed  to  be  some  of  the  best  features 
of  the  work  yet  done  in  the  Park.  In  the  smoothness  and  finish  of  the  surface 
grading,  the  easy  and  natural  rolling  grades,  the  absence  of  flat  surfaces  and  de- 
pressions in  the  plots,  it  exhibits  a  pleasing  adaptation  to  the  requirements  of  the 
ground,  while  the  deep  covering  of  broken  stone  upon  the  roadways  shows  a 
thorough  preparation  of  the  foundation  for  securing  good  roads  and  walks.  The 
sunken  crossings  is  a  happy  thought,  and,  if  well  carried  out,  will  be  not  only  a 
great  convenience,  but  an  effective  feature  in  the  appearance  of  the  Park. 

The  attempts  at  planting  along  the  Mall  with  large  Elm  trees  is  a  sore  feature 
in  this  part  of  the  Park,  and  the  idea  of  ever  realizing  from  them  even  passable 
specimens  of  good  trees  seemed  to  me  perfectly  hopeless. 

A  few  specimens  of  the  English  Elm  that  were  planted  in  their  vicinity  were 
now  more  thrifty,  and  promise  far  better  for  the  future,  than  any  portion  of  those 
miserable  and  mutilated  examples  of  one  of  our  most  noble  forest  trees. 

The  elaborate  stone  work  at  the  termination  of  the  Mall  near  the  lake,  although 
not  fully  comprehended,  seemed  to  contemplate  a  large  expenditure  of  money  to 
produce  a  very  doubtful  effect ;  and,  indeed,  the  straignt  and  stiff  lines  of  the  Mall 
itself  do  not  well  harmonize  with  the  graceful  and  easy  curves  of  the  roads  in 
other  portions  of  the  Park. 
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The  crowded  style  of  planting  large  growing  trees  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
roads  and  walks,  and  of  each  other,  is  suggestive  of  much  work  in  removal,  and 
a  failure  of  producing  in  future  a  satisfactory  arrangement  of  grouping.  In  the 
multiplication  and  repetition  of  similar  groups  along  the  roads  and  walks  there  is 
a  want  of  adaptation  to  the  requirements  of  a  ground  so  diversified  in  its  character. 

The  elements  of  variety  and  expression  do  not  appear  to  be  well  worked  out. 
A  greater  variety  in  the  style  of  the  bridges  and  other  structures,  and  of  the 
*  material  employed  in  their  construction,  might  be  used  with  advantage.  The 
surface  of  the  ground  is  too  much  crowded  with  trees  and  shrubs,  while  there  is 
a  want  of  well-defined  groups,  suitably  located,  and  properly  connected  by  single 
trees,  with  wide  stretches  of  open  lawn. 

Another  feature  in  the  planting  that  appeared  faulty  is,  that  the  central  parts 
are  too  much  crowded,  and  the  boundary  planting  is  too  thin  and  sparse,  and  docs 
not  sufficiently  conceal  the  outer  lines  of  the  Park.  Here  it  would  seem  proper 
to  make  the  planting  closer,  and,  by  concealing  the  boundaries  in  some  measure,  to 
give  more  apparent  breadth  and  extent  to  the  Park. 

The  quality  of  the  trees  as  good  specimens  of  their  kind,  is,  in  many  of  them, 
not  what  it  should  be.  As  a  perm^tnent  tree,  no  inferior  specimen  should  be 
allowed  to  be  planted  upon  these  grounds. 

A  common  fault  in  American  attempts  at  Landscape  Gardening  is  the  close 
planting,  and  the  contracted  arrangement  of  the  roads  and  walks,  giving  our 
grounds  a  crowded  appearance,  and  making  one  feel,  while  visiting  them,  as  if 
shut  in  and  imprisoned.  There  is  a  want  of  breadth  and  freeness  essential  to  the 
idea  of  a  pleasure  resort. 

My  visit  was  made  at  the  close  of  a  long  dry  time,  the  aflef  part  of  the  day 
closing  with  a  severe  shower,  the  first  for  several  weeks  previous.  This  showed,  as  I 
thought,  two  prominent  defects.  While  the  work  upon  the  foundations  of  the 
roads  and  walks  is  very  thorough  and  perfect,  the  covering  material  and  shape  of 
them  are  far  from  being  what  they  should  be.  The  material  used  for  covering  them 
either  slacks  and  decomposes,  or  is  so  sofl  that  it  becomes  finely  pulverized  by 
use,  and  the  dust  collects  upon  them  to  such  an  extent,  that  in  a  dry  time  it  is 
exceedingly  unpleasant  walking  upon  those  most,  in  use,  aftd  when  the  wind  blows 
the  dust  is  carried  over  the  grass  upon  the  adjacent  lawns,  so  as  to  entirely  destroy 
their  effect.  * 

The  roads  being  flat  on  their  surface,  the  dust  necessarily  accumulates  and 
remains  upon  them,  rendering  them  muddy,  and  allowing  the  water  to  stand  upon 
the  surface  on  some  portions  of  the  roads  and  walks  during  severe  rains.  If  the 
surface  of  these  roads  and  walks  were  sufficiently  rounding  to  carry  off  the  water 
speedily  to  the  sides,  and  they  were  well  drained,  it  would,  in  some  measure, 
remedy  these  evils  by  disposing  of  the  surface  water,  and  also,  to  some  extent, 
wash  off  the  dust  that  now  accumulates  upon  them.  But  probably  a  better 
covering  material  will  be  necessary  before  the  roads  will  show  that  degree  of 
perfection  the  work  demands. 

Where  there  are  steep  grades  I  observed  the  water  in 'several  instances  running 
down  the  middle  of  the  walks.  A  remedy  here  applied,  that  of  paving  the 
gutters  at  the  sides,  produces  any  thing  but  an  agreeable  effect,  and  with  a  proper 
construction  of  the  walks  (with  sufficient  side-drains)  might  be  dispensed  with. 
The  almost-  universal  desire  to  finish  the  working  and  planting  of  ornamental 
grounds  in  the  least  possible  time,  and  the  expectation  of  securing  a  speedy  effect, 
lead  constantly  to  errors.  Traces  of  this  kind  of  work  are  not  unfrequent  in  al- 
most all  our  best  places. 
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While  our  periodicals  furnish  us  with  many  well-oompilfed  articles  upon  the 
general  subject  of  Landscape  Gardening,  much  of  a  more  practical  nature  is 
omitted.  What  is  greatly  needed  is  well-prepared  communications,  pointing  out 
what  is  defective,  and  how  that  which  is  erroneous  in  our  present  practice  may  be 
remedied. 

It  is  in  this  light  we  look  at  the  several  articles  you  have  recently  given  us 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Central  Park,  and  which,  we  trust,  may  still  be  followed 
by  more  of  like  character. 

[The  above,  from  a  gentleman  of  intelligence  and  refined  taste,  and  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  subject,  is  peculiarly  acceptable.  We  shall  from  time  to  time 
publish  other  communications  to  the  same  effect.  Viator*s  article  is  a  fine 
example  of  what  we  have  tried  to  impress  upon  our  readers,  that  just  criticism 
and  courtesy  are  by  no  means  incompatible.  You  are  right.  Viator ;  we  love  to 
be  brought  into  communion  with  our  readers  just  in  the  way  you  indicate.  We 
like  to  feel  that  we  have  established  something  like  a  bond  of  sympathy  with 
them.  In  our  articles  on  the  Central  Pafk  we  have  pointed  out  some  grave 
errors,  solely  with  the  view  that  they  might  be  corrected  as  far  as  possible,  and 
at  least  avoided  for  the  future.  We  have  thought,  too,  that  in  pointing  out  errors 
in  the  composition  of  the  Central  Park,  we  might  do  something  to  prevent  their 
repetition  elsewhere ;  and  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  in  this  we 
have  in  some  measure  succeeded.  How  far  the  Commissioners  of  the  Central 
Park  will  avail  themselves  of  such  well-meant  offices  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is 
because  they  have  ample  means  that  we  look  for  grand  results:  Viator's  criticisms 
are  well  conceived,  and  to  the  point.  We  agree  with  you,  that  in  portions  of  Mr. 
Kelly's  grounds  there  is  a  deficiency  of  evergreens,  but  he  seems  to  have  been 
governed  by  a  desire  to  avoid  the  common  error  of  overdoing  the  subject ;  in 
this  he  has  erred  on  the  right  side,  and  has  at  least  secured  an  effective  and  beau- 
tiful simplicity. — We  hope  to  give  you  soon  our  ideas  of  the  Central  Park  lawns. 
The  "  three-day  system  "  ought  to  obtain  in  certain  parts,  and,  as  you  suggest, 
would  be  desirable  in  all ;  but  we  should  be  satisfied  with  something  less  than 
this. — What  a  sight  it  would  be  to  see  the  grand  old  trees  of  Montgomery  Place 
removed  bodily  to  the  Central  Park  Mall  !  In  order,  however,  to  get  rid  of  the 
mutilated  Elms  that  now  disfigure  it,  we  could  almost  be  content  to  see  no  trees 
at  all  there.  A  little  more  such  planting  on  the  Mall  would  justly  win  for  it 
the  appellation  of  Via  Dolorosa, — Groups  of  similar  foliage  can,  to  a  certain 
extent,  be  made  pretty  and  effective;  but  beyond  that  it  demands  a  sacrifice 
which  we  are  loth  to  make.  The  Mall  and  the  circles  at  the  end"  of  it  would 
alone  form  the  subject  of  an  article.  We  agree  with  you  in  all  you  say  of  the 
crowded  planting  and  grouping;  they  are  very  defective.  The  quality  of  the 
trees  we  have  made  the  subject  of  an  article  soon  to  appear :  many  of  them  should 
find  their  way  to  the  wood-pile.  In  short,  we  commend  the  criticisms  of  Viator 
to  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Central  Park  Commissioners.  They  are  well 
and  kindly  said,  and  should  receive  the  attention  they  deserve. — En.] 
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THE  VERBENA.— HONOR  TO  WHOM  HONOR  IS  DUE. 

BT   PKTER   HSNDEK80N,  JKRSBY   CITT,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^In  your  January  number  there  is  a  communication  from  Mr. 
Pentland  on  the  Verbena,  in  which  he  takes  the  ground  that  we  are  carried  away 
from  the  demerits  of  the  imported  varieties  by  their  high-sounding  ducal  or 
lordly  names.  Mr.  Editor,  this  is  a  libel  on  the  good  sense  of  our  fraternity, 
that  1  am  surprised  to  see  you,  to  some  extent,  endorse. 

Let  us  look  at  the  matter.  I  suppose  there  have  been  as  many  "  native  '*  seed- 
lings "sent  out"  as  there  have  been  foreign  varieties  imported.  Now  what  are 
the  relative  proportions  of  each  that  has  survived  the  test  of  merit  1  I  grow 
upwards  of  a  hundred  varieties,  the  best  of  all  I  can  find,  old  or  new,  native  or 
foreign,  and  yet  I  find  that  at  least  three-fourths  of  them  are  the  imported  varie- 
ties ;  and  this  I  believe  is  a  fair  average  of  the  proportion  grown  of  each  by  all 
florists  of  any  extent  in  the  country.  Even  Mr.  Pentland^s  collection  is  no  ex- 
ception to  this  rule,  fer  in  his  catalogue,  now  before  me,  in  forty-two  varieties 
there  described,  thirty  of  them  are  foreign  varieties,  and  yet  this  collection,  he 
says,  is  "  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  country."  Now,  if  this  is  so,  why  this  un- 
grateful tirade  against  John  Bull  ds  Co.  1  or  how  does  Mr.  Pentland  reconcile  the 
opinions  given  in  his  catalogue  with  those  in  his  published  letter  1 

But  to  recur  again  to  the  seedTmgs.  I  believe,  with  Mr.  P.,  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  always  be  dependent  on  England  for  our  new  varieties ;  but  he 
may  rest  assured  we  will  until  we  produce  American  varieties  to  equal  or  excel 
them,  which  he  has  given  no  tangible  evidence  to  show  we  have  done  as  yet, 

Mr.  Pentland,  in  alluding  to  some  fine  seedlings  he  saw,  says,  "  We  know  that 

a  seedling  Verbena  never  shows  its  best  qualities  the  first  season."     I  am  sorry 

to  have  to  differ  from  him  entirely  in  this  view,  having  ever  imagined  the  reverse 

I    to  be  "well  known,"  and  that  most  gardeners  of  experience  believe  that  we  have 

I    ever  a  more  healthy  growth  from  a  seed  than  from  a  cutting  or  layer,  in  plants 

I    of  any  kind ;  and  also,  that  that  very  circumstance  makes  us  too  often  deceive 

j    ourselves  and  the  public,  by  inducing  us  to  send  out  the  of&pring  of  a  promising 

seedling,  that,'  when  less  vigorously  grown  from  a  cutting,  is  comparatively 

worthless. 

Last  summer,  from  my  importations,  I  saved  about  forty  varieties  of  Verbenas, 
flowered  them,  and  found  about  one-third  of  them  no  better  than  others  of  the  same 
styles  we  already  possessed ;  the  others  I  retained  as  being  superior  to  any  thing 
I  had,  out  of  a  bed  of  nearly  three  thousand  seedlings,  from  as  carefully  collected 
I   seed  as  I  could  find.    The  seedlings  made  a  splendid  show,  as  they  always  do*- 
'   much  more  so  than  the  named  varieties  alongside — ^but  were  deficient  in  sub- 
I    stance  and  marking,  which  were  the  characteristics  of  the  imported  sorts.     Now 
this,  I  think,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  in  England  they  are 
!    more  careful  in  choosing  their  seed,  and,  from  growing  them  in  much  larger  quan- 
I    titles,  have  a  larger  field  to  select  from ;  for  unquestionably  our  climate  is  better 
I   fitted  for  producing  seeds,  and  consequently  varieties,  if  we  only  gave  the  matter 
I   the  same  care.    There  is  no  denying,  that  to  them  we  are  indebted  for  all  the 
leading  styles  of  Verbena,  of  which  Geant  des  Battailles,  Rosy  Gem,  Leviathan, 
Mrs.  Holford,  Alice,  Maonetti,  Gondolier,  Gen.  Simpson,  Topsy,  Mrs.  Wood- 
ruff, Madame  Abolt,  and  Victory,  form  a  dozen  which,  i  believe,  we  have  no  dozen 
of  American  varieties  to  equal,  although  the  above  are  from  three  to  twelve  years 
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introduced.  To  be  sure  we  have  two  American  varieties  perhaps  superior  to  any 
of  them,  namely, "  Mrs.  Field  "  and  "  Mrs.  McKay ;"  but  as  these  are  both  Jersey 
seedlings,  some  of  your  facetious  readers  might  insinuate  that  these  also  are 
"  foreign  "  varieties. 

But  what  is  true  of  Verbenas  is  equally  true  of  all  the  leading  florist's  flowers, 
Roses,  Dahlias,  Chrysanthemums,  Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  etc,  in  all  of  which  for  the 
wonderful  improvements  for  the  past  few  years  we  are  almost  entirely  indebted 
to  the  English  and  French  growers.  No  doubt  we  are  often  enough  humbugged, 
but  there  is  always  sufficient  wheat  among  the  chaff  to  induce  even  the  most 
knowing  birds  to  try  again. 

So,  Mr.  Editor,  I  think,  before  we  arrogate  to  ourselves  a  superiority  or  even 
an  equality  in  seedling  raising  with  our  cousins  across  the  water,  we  must  turn 
a  new  leaf;  we  must  have  some  central  Horticultural  Sodety  offering  re- 
spectable inducements  for  seedlings  of  merit,  where  the  claims  of  our  '^  bantlings^ 
will  be  decided  upon  by  competent  and  disinterested  judges,  and  not  by  the  par- 
tial eye  of  the  raiser  or  his  well-meaning  friends.  Until  such  is  the  case,  and 
publication  thereof  be  made  by  the  Horticultural  journals,  our  seedlings  at  most 
can  only  have  a  local  reputation. 

[The  above  was  received  a  couple  of  days  after  Mr.  Veitch's  article,  but  we 
deemed  it  best  to  give  one  at  a  time.  A  part  of  our  remarks  to  Mr.  Veitch's 
article  will  apply  to  this.  In  regard  to  the  "  libel  '^  which  we  are  said  to  have 
"  endorsed,"  we  have  only  to  say,  that  we  simply  affirmed  a  feet,  which  Mr.  Hen- 
derson does  not  and  can  not  deny.  Under  the  old  but  exploded  axiom,  '^  the 
greater  the  truth  the  greater  the  libel,"  we  ple^d  "  guilty."  The  fact  is,  both 
Mr.  Veitch  and  Mr.  Henderson  demonstrate  the  simple  truth  we  enunciated : 
"  we  do  not  yet  fully  appreciate  the  merits  of  our  own  productions  ;"  but  when 
we  come  to  assign  reasons  for  this  fact,  there  is  naturally  some  difference  of  opin- 
ion. The  reasons  assigned  by  Mr.  V.  and  Mr.  H.  have  much  to  do  with  the 
matter,  but  there  is  another  underlying  the  whole  subject  which  acts  still  more 
powerfully.  If  we  wished  to  prove  our  position,  we  should  engage  a  berth  in 
the  next  steamer  for  New  Jersey,  (Mr.  H.  will  excuse  us  for  being  a  little  per- 
sonal ;)  after  landing  on  that  ^^  foreign  shore,"  we  should  not  have  to  walk  many 
miles  to  demonstrate,  that  as  good  seedling  Verbenas  are  raised  there  as  in  Eu- 
rope, and  that  they  are  not  as  much  appreciated.  What,  then,  shall  we  do?  stop 
raising  seedlings  1  By  no  means.  Go  on  raising  seedlings,  and  at  the  same  time 
import  all  the  best  European  varieties.  The  seedling  will  doubtless  by-and-by  get 
a  fair  chance  for  competition.  What  is  here  said  of  flowers  is  not  true  of  fruits^  and 
for  a  very  similar  reason.  We  desire  to  see  the  public  mind  in  such  a  healthy 
condition,  horticultural ly  speaking,  that  no  seedling  or  novelty,  either  fruit  or 
flower,  would  be  bought  until  properly  endorsed  by  some  competent  authority. 
But  we  do  not  purpose  "  arguing  "  this  subject  at  present ;  it  is  in  good  hands, 
and  the  real  facts  will,  in  the  end,  no  doubt  be  assigned  their  true  position. — Ed.] 
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GRAI^TING   THE    GRAPE. 

BT   KL   MBDICO. 

The  February  Horticulturist  honors  me  with  a  question  which  I  must  have 
the  politeness  to  answer,  although  I  have  nothing  original  or  interesting,  as  yet, 
to  say  on  the  subject  of  grape-grafling.  You  ask,  whether  it  is  desirable  to  have 
that  operation  illustrated  by  cuts.  My  answer  is,  yes,  by  all  means  ;  and  so,  I 
think,  would  nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  your  readers  say,  if  they  had  only  the 
chance  to  cast  their  ballots.  Let  us  have  the  pictures ;  I  am  still  very  fond  of 
them,  although  all  my  hair  is  not  precisely  of  the  same  color  it  once  was.  They  aid 
the  apprehension,  and  are  the  next  best  thing  to  seeing  the  operation  itself. 
Verbal  descriptions  of  any  process,  however  minute  they  may  be,  often  convey 
different  ideas  to  different  minds.  This  a  good  dra¥ring  can  not  do.  You  have 
still  time  to  set  us  all  to  work,  in  the  spring,  in  the  right  way. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  Dr.  Grant's  acquaintance,  and  for  that  reason  his  article  in 
your  last  number  was  read  with  more  than  ordinary  satis&ction.  His  views  of 
the  principles  of  grape-grafting  had  all  been  suggested  to  my  mind  before.  They 
are  undoubtedly  true,  and  proceed  from  a  correct  understanding  of  vegetable 
physiology.  But  the  clearest  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  a  science  may  be 
attended  with  defective  practice ;  and,  of  all  who  would  be  grafters,  only  a  favored 
few  will  be  masters  of  the  theory.  What  the  great  mass  of  horticulturists  need 
is  the  knowledge  of  a  simple,  practical  method  of  grafting,  always  attended  with 
such  an  amount  of  success  as  will  encourage  them  to  risk  an  operation  on  a  good 
vine  in  order  to  get  a  better.  That  is  what  all  intelligent  farmers  are  constantly 
doing  with  their  apples  and  pears ;  and  nothing  more  than  what  they  would  as 
surely  do  with  their  grapes,  if  they  knew  how.  And  to  teach  them  to  do  it  is 
the  quickest  and  surest  way  to  educate  their  palates,  and  convert  them  into  eager 
purchasers  of  better  kinds,  on  their  own  roots,  from  those  who  have  them  to 
dispose  of. 

l>r.  Grant  mixes  encouragement  with  discouragement  very  accurately — "  'alf 
and  *alf."  He  tells  us  how  to  do  a  good  thing,  and  then  tells  us  not  to  do  it.  I 
feel  like  drawing  my  rusty  scalpel  upon  him  for  filling  me  with  zeal  and  hope  in 
the  first  place,  and  then,  while  the  around  is  covered  with  snow,  giving  me  a 
shower-bath  of  every  cold  water.  My  system  feels,  as  yet,  but  a  feeble  reaction, 
and  I  fear  the  glow  of  visorous  health  will  not  fully  return  after  such  thorough 
hydropathic  treatment.  I  had  hoped  the  doctor  was  a  regular  practitioner,  like 
myself  and  loved  to  administer  cordials  and  placebos.  The  sum  of  his  objections 
to  grafting  is,  that  a  grafted  vine  is  not  as  durable  as  one  on  its  own  roots. 
Admitted :  and  will  not  the  same  objection  apply  to  an  old  apple  or  pear-tree 
that  has  been  grafted  1  His  argument  for  a  vine  on  its  own  roots  is,  that  it  takes 
but  three  years  to  bring  it  into  a  good  bearing  state.  As  to  Ume,  the  argu- 
ment is  all  in  fiivor  of  an  old  vine  successfully  grafted,  which  by  the  opera- 
tion is  retarded  but  one  year.  A  gain  of  two  years  is  a  great  gain  to  all 
men,  who  know  that  "  man  that  inborn  of  woman  "  is  at  least  "  of  few  days,"  if 
happily  not  "  full  of  trouble."  And  how  much  greater  still  is  the  gain  to  him 
whose  table  is  surrounded  with  little  grape-hungry  mouths,  whose  impatience 
seems  to  augment  the  interval  between  beef-soup  and  Delaware  Grapes  into  an 
eternity. 

Let  us  suppose  another  very  common  case  :   A  suburban,  resident  has  a  row  of 


Isabellas  in  his  very  small  garden.  He  knows  that  to  take  them  up,  and  trench, 
and  enrich  the  border  for  a  new  kind  and  generation  of  grapes  is  an  expensive 
operation.  But  that  is  not  the  worst  of  it,  by  a  great  deal.  He  knows  that 
even  should  the  tender  reots  of  young  vines  take  well  in  ground  before  occupied 
by  grapes,  he  must  wait  three  years  before  he  can  fill  his  fruit-basket  with  un- 
bought  grapes,  unless  by  paying  a  **  fancy  "  price  he  buys  large  layers,  and  then 
he  may  reduce  his  term  of  expectancy  (or  ^' hope  deferred  ")  to  two  years. 

Again  :  A  man  has  a  vineyard  of  one  acre,  which  supplies  himself  and  family 
abundantly  with  wine  and  fruit,  and  yields  a  handsome  profit  besides.  To  trench 
and  set  it  in  vines  it  originally  cost  him  $300  in  money,  and  three  years  of  im- 
patient expectation,  not  unattended  with  less  than  I in  toil  of  hand  and  sweat 

of  brow.  He  is  50  years  old,  but  not  without  ambition.  His  Isabellas  mildew, 
are  uncertain,  and  of  slow  sale  in  the  market  He  wants  his  acre  in  better  vines. 
The  idea  of  extirpating,  retrenching,  replanting,  and  beginning  de  tiovo,  is  out 
of  the  question.  What  then?  Why^  he  will  graft  the  vines  as  fast  as  his 
limited  means  will  enable  him  to  obtain  the  eyes.  And  that  is  what  those  who 
understand  it  are  now  doing  at  Cincinnati.  True,  the  vines  may  not  last  more 
than  fifty,  or  forty,  or  twenty,  or  even  ten  years ;  but  that's  enough. 

And  thus,  I  might  present  tnany  other  supposed  cases,  to  show  the  very  great 
importance  of  the  art  of  grafting  the  grape. 

A  very  extensive  dealer  in  grape-vines,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  (vide  Gardener^s 
Monthly^)  prop^lgates  the  vine  very  largely  by  grafting  a  single  eye  upon  a  root 
not  more  than  two  inches  long.  The  plants  are  ready  for  market  the  succeeding 
fall ;  and,  I  presume,  are  twice  as  lai^  and  vigorous  as  they  would  have  been 
unassisted  by  the  root.  The  idea  is  plausible  in  theory,  and  will  doubtless  be 
eminently  successful  in  practice.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  all  feeble  growers 
should  be  grown  in  that  way.  The  Rebecca,  for  example,  (one  of  Uie  best  of  grapes,) 
is  comparatively  worthless  on  its  own  roots,  from  sheer  attenuation  and  debility. 
I  have  seen  but  one  vine  whose  annual  crop  would  detain  a  fivo-yearold  boy  from 
his  play  more  than  five  minutes.  When  grafted  I  have  seen  them  grow  with 
sufficient  vigor.  One  more  suggestion  in  this  connection,  and  I  have  done,  y\t : 
to  use  "Longworth's  Great  Grower"  as  an  invariable  stock  upon  whidi  to  prop- 
agate all  feeble  growers.  I  saw  this  vine  in  Mr.  Longworth  s  garden,  and  was 
amazed  at  the  luxuriance  of  its  growth.  I  would  describe  the  monster,  if  I 
thought  your  confidence  in  me  could  stand  such  a  test ;  but  as  I  do  not  wish  you 
to  take  me  for  a  veritable  descendant  of  Baron  Munchausen,  1  will  hold  my  pen, 
and  merely  add  that  Mr.  Longworth  has  himself  described  the  vine,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society,  which  may  have  been  published  in  their 
proceedings. 

[We  extend  you  a  hearty  greeting.  El  Medico.  You  may  at  times  wield  a 
"  rusty  scalpel,"  but  always  a  polished  pen.  Your  "  chapter  of  failures  "  has 
already  awakened  a  wide-spread  sympathy,  in  which  we  hope  you  and  many  of 
our  readers  have  found  some  comfort.  We  gather  from  this  tlwt  a  large  number 
of  individuals  are  in  want  of  just  such  knowledge  as  you  called  for,  and  that  in 
this  respect  you  are  emphatically  a  *'  representative  man."  We  have  prepared 
the  illustrations  and  placed  them  in  the  engraver's  hands,  and  if  finished  in  time 
you  shall  have  them  iu  the  present  number.  The  root  grafting  you  allude  to  is 
now  common  among  propagators,  but  is  not  what  you  want ;  we  shall  explain  it, 
however.  Mr.  Longworth's  "  Great  Grower  "  we  presume  is  the  one,  the  fruit 
of  which  he  sent  us  some  four  or  five  years  since. — Ed.] 

^ ^ ^ ^^ 
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THE  PRACTICAL  PAPERS.— I.  HOW  TO  SET  OUT  A  TREE. 

BT   OLAPOD   QCILI^    (aK    OLD   COKTRIBUTOR.) 

As  the  season  of  the  year  so  favorable  to  the  transplanting  of  trees  is  drawing 
near,  a  few  pratical  hints  derived  from  experimental  theory  may  not  he  without 
profit  to  the  interested.  We  frequently  have  the  inquiry  made  of  us  by  our 
fri^ids,  "  How  do  you  transplant  a  tree  to  make  it  live  1 "  Now,  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  very  easy  indeed  to  make  a  tree  live,  if  you  understand  how  to  do  it. 
Many  persons  imagine  that  there  is  but  little  difference  between  planting  a  tree 
or  a  stake,  until  they  are  taught  two  or  three  lessons  of  disappointment.  A  case 
in  point  will  show  the  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of  the  work  to  be  indispensable, 
to  insure  complete  success.  A  farmer,  not  more  than  thirty  miles  from  Boston, 
had  an  orchatti  to  plant  out  with  trees,  and,  wishing  to  have  them  live  and  thrive 
well,  he  employed  tKe  services  of  an  experienced  gardener  to  transplant  his 
trees. 

Very  well :  the  gardener  set  out  on  the  first  day  eight  or  ten  trees  only  out  of 
the  one  hundred  to  be  planted.  The  owner  of  the  trees  was  sadly  disappointed 
at  nightfall  in  finding  ^*  but  ten  trees  out  of  the  lot  set  out,"  and  more  so  at  the  price 
.asked  by  the  gardener  (two  dollars  per  day)  for  his  work.  He  '*  paid  him  off," 
and  concluded  he  and  Jonathan,  his  hired  man,  wonld  set  out  the  rest.  He  did 
so,  and  mark  the  result.  Ten  years  afterward  the  same  man  was  at  work  in  the 
same  fields  when  a  gentleman  riding  past  stopped  to  examine  the  trees.  Afler  atten- 
tively looking  at  them  for  a  few  moments,  he  asked  of  the  owner  why  he  did 
not  plant  out  his  whole  field  at  the  time  he  did  the  row  of  trees  at  the  wall, 
all  the  others  in  the  orchard  being  of  a  small,  dwarfish  appearance.  His  an- 
swer was,  '^  They  were  all  planted  at  the  same  time ;  but  I  hired  a  gardener  to 
plant  out  these  ten,  which  are  so  large,  and  the  rest  I  put  out  myself,  because  I 
thought  he  was  too  slow,  and  charg^  too  much ;  but  if  I  had  given  him  two  dol- 
lars a  day  for  ten  days,  I  should  have  richly  received  the  benefit,  for  of  these  ten 
trees  any  one  of  them  would  have  more  than  repaid  the  whole  expense."  The 
looker-on  smiled  as  he  observed,  ^  I  am  the  gardener  who  set  them  out  for  you, 
and  I  thought  you  would  find,  sooner  or  later,  that  it  required  more  knowledge  to 
plant  out  an  apple-tree  than  it  did  to  set  out  a  post." 

The  following  simple  rules  have  been  successfully  followed  by  myself  for  quite 
a  number  of  years,  and  I  think  can  be  adhered- to  wit^  a  good  degree  of  certainty 
as  to  fiivorable  results. 

First,  the  hole  destined  to  receive  the  tree  should  be  made  (for  a  small  tree, 
say  from  one  inch  to  one-half  inch  diameter)  three  feet  in  diameter,  or  sufficiently 
broad  in  all  cases  to  receive,  without  cramming  or  bending,  all  the  rootlets  of  the 
tree.  Next,  place  the  tree  in  the  same  position  as  when  removed,  but  not  too 
deep.  Many  inexperienced  persons  lose  their  trees  from  too  deep  Htting,  A 
tree  when  transplanted  should  set  no  lower  in  the  earth  than  it  did  in  its  original 
position  before  removed.  If  any  of  the  branches  or  roots  are  bruised  or  lacer- 
ated, pare  them  smoothly,  or  shorten  them  with  a  sharp  knife.  Use  good  com- 
post as  a  manure  in  setting  out,  and  fill  in  the  finely  pulverized  mould  closely 
about  the  roots.  To  make  sure  there  is  no  hollow  about  the  roots,  it  is  best  to 
use  the  hand  to  introduce  the  fine  earth  round  the  small  ^'  fibre  roots,"  gently 
shaking  the  tree  until  it  becomes  quite  firm  of  itself.  Any  neglect  at  this  stage 
of  the  transplanting  is  an  error  which  will  be  sure  to  be  seen  in  the  afler  growth 
of  the  tree. 
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As  a  general  thing,  I  have  not  used  water  in  transplanting  trees,  and  do  not  reoom* 
mend  its  use  except  when  setting  out  a  large  tree ;  then  I  use  water,  say  one  pail- 
ful, when  the  tree  is  partly  set  out  or  the  hole  a  little  more  than  half  filled  with 
earth.  I  wait  until  the  water  has  '*  dried  in  ^  or  beoome  absorbed,  before  filling 
the  hole  up,  but  never  make  a  "  fnud  pudding^^^  by  throwing  in  the  earth  imme- 
diately after  the  water. 

In  small-sized  trees  I  prefer  muck,  litter,  or  short  sedge,  as  a  retainer  of  mois- 
ture, to  quantities  of  water.  1  have  found,  by  experience,  that  too  frequent  wa- 
tering applied  to  the  surface  tends  to  harden  or  bake  the  earth,  and  proves  inju- 
rious to  the  tree.  In  frosty  locations,  if  you  fear  a  lifting  of  the  tree,  a  sniall 
mound  raised  in  the  fall  around  the  stem  of  the  tree  will  remedy  this  evil. 
Remember  to  remove  the  same  in  the  spring.  In  very  rocky  locations,  it  is 
best  to  dig  out,  sav  one  or  two  cart-loads  of  the  soil,  and  remove  it,  filling  its 
place  with  rich  garden  mould ;  and  our  word  for  it,  you  will  be  the  gainer  there- 
by. By  attending  carefully  to  the  above  general  hints,  you  can  have  not  only 
a  pleasant  shade  tree,  but  a  profitable  bearer ;  and  if  so,  you  will  be  of  our 
mind,  so  far  as  fruit  trees  are  concerned,  that  when  the  tree  is  transplanted 
well  *'  it  is  DONB,  if  well  done ; "  if  not,  why  you  will  soon  find' it  out. 

[In  our  friend  ^' Quill"  we  welcome  back  to  the  HoRTicuLTaaiST  one  who 
often  wrote  for  it  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Downing.  His  articles,  as  indicated  by 
the  title,  will  be  entirely  practical,  and  correspondingly  valuable. — ^Eo.] 


WATER  CRESS, 


BT  BROOKLTN. 

This  salad  is  easily  raised  wherever  there  is  a  well  or  pump.  Take  seven 
flooring  boards,  and  make  a  tank  four  feet  wide  and  one  deep;  pitch  the 
seams,  and  sink  in  the  earth ;  fill  with  good  soil,  and  set  plants.  Run  in  all  spilt 
water. 

I  have  raised  it  in  this  way  for  three  years,  a  bed  of  the  above  size  furnishing 
an  ample  supply.  The  last  two  years  I  sashed  it,  and  cut  from  1st  of  May  until 
the  middle  of  December.  It  should  have  a  warm  aspect,  to  get  it  in  bearing 
early,  but  is  better  shaded  by  an  arbor  of  beans,  squash,  etc.,  in  July  and  August, 
or  the  sun  is  apt  to  cook  it. 

[  '^  Brooklyn  "  has  a  peculiarly  practical  mind.  He  wastes  no  blows ;  but 
hits  the  nail  right  on  the  head  till  it  is  driven  home,  and  then  stops.  A  few  more 
light  blows  by  way  of  finish  would  seem  to  be  all  that  is  needed  to  make  every 
thing  ^<  right  and  tight."  The  above  is  a  very  simple  and  practicable  mode  of 
growing  cress,  and  puts  it  within  the  reach  of  numbers  who  might  otherwise  be 
deprived  of  it.     It  is  one  of  our  best  salads. — ^Ed.] 


WHAT   IS    IT1 

BY   O.  H.  B. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^It  has  been  a  source  of  much  reflection  to  me,  what  the  cause 
may  be  that,  in  all  the  vast  tract  of  country  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the 
Atlantic  coast,  the  true  wine  grape  (  Vitis  vini/era)  will  not  grow,  as  it  is  perhaps 
the  only  plant  that  will  accommodate  itself  to  any  clime  and  soil  elsewhere  all  over 
the  world.  Ev^n  in  parts  where  the  summers  are  too  short  to  ripen  its  fruit,  the 
plant  itself  will  grow  healthy  and  live,  which  is  not  the  case  here. 

Immediately  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  California,  the  vine  does  well, 
and  cuttings  sent  there  and  planted  in  the  open  air  have  borne  fruit  the  second 
season.  A  little  south 'of  i  lorida,  also,  at  St.  Croix,  there  is  a  beautiful  vineyard 
on  the  mountain,  which  produces  most  delicious  fruit ;  and  a  gentleman  here  who 
lived  a  number  of  years  at  St.  Thomas,  told  me  that  he  had  a  Chasselas  Blanc 
there  in  his  garden  which  bore  annually  four  crops  for  sixteen  years,  afler  which 
time  it  was  exhausted  and  died.  Even  near  the  equator,  in  a  country  where  a 
pair  of  blackened  boots  will  be  covered  with  mould  in  thirty-six  hours,  I  have 
Ibund  at  Paramaribo,  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Trask,  the  American  consul,  the'  Chas- 
selas in  a  healthy  state,  and  ripening  its  fruit  well.  But,  strange  to  say,  I  had  a 
vine  of  our  Alexander,  or  Schuylkill  Muscatel,  as  it  is  often  called,  and  planted 
it  there,  which,  during  the  rainy  season,  became  perfectly  covered  with  moss,  and 
the  Chasselas  remained  perfectly  clean.    The  locality  of  both  these  vines  was  alike. 

In  my  opinion,  the  cause  of  our  non-success  with  the  foreign  grape-vine  in  the 
open  air,  lies  in  the  peculiarity  of  our  atmosphere  during  the  summer  season ; 
it  has  something  singularly  oppressive  and  sultry,  even  in  the  shade^  which  we  do 
not  find  elsewhere.  It  is  our  summer,  not  the  winter,  which  kills  the  foreign 
grape-vine  here.  In  California,  in  the  West  Indies,  in  Guiana,  we  find  it  hot  in 
the  sun,  but  always  pleasant  in  the  shade.  Here  is  the  difference ;  but  what  the 
real  cause  of  the  difference  is,  we  shall  not  soon  be  able  to  discover. 

[A  mystery  surrounds  this  subject,  and  that  mystery  gives  it  a  peculiar  inter- 
est. The  results  are  sufficiently  uniform  and  apparent;  the  cause,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  is  not  well  understood.  The  facts  are  stated  correctly  by  Mr.  B. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  we  think,  that  the  wine  grape  is  constitutionally  unfitted 
to  endure  the  extreme  and  sudden  changes  of  our  climate.  It  is  not  the  winter's 
cold  or  the  summer's  heat  that  proves  &tal,  but  excessive  variations  of  tempera- 
ture.    We  shall  have  occasion  soon  to  discuss  this  whole  subject. — Ed.] 


AMERICAN  SHADE  TREES.— NO.   II. 

BT   C.   V.   BXMENT. 

This  &mily  of  trees  are  highly  ornamental,  and  their  cultivation  in  the  park, 
lawn,  and  road-side  should  be  much  extended.  Whether  we  regard  the  beauty 
of  their  flowers  and  opening  in  early  spring,  or  the  red  fruits  in  the  beginning  of 
summer,  or  their  red  and  orange-colored  foliage  in  autumn,  they  deserve  to  be 
highly  considered,  as  they  are,  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  hardy  trees. 

The  Bed  Maple,  called  also  the  White  Maple,  the  Swamp  Maple,  and  the 
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Scarlet  Maple,  is  a  tree  of  middling  size,  growing  abundantly  in  swampy  low 
grounds,  in  most  parts  of  the  Middle  States.  *^  Its  nowers,  which  appear  in  April 
or  May,  before  the  leaves,  are  of  a  bright  crimson,  or  scarlet,  and  make  a  striking 
appearance  in  whorls  or  pairs,  of  sessile,  crowned  bunches,  on  the  scarlet  or  purple 
branches.  The  flowers  are  of  two.or  three  kinds,  found  on  different  trees.  The 
surface  of  the  leaves  is  liable  to  be  variegated  with  lines  of  scarlet,  or  crimson,  or 
orange,  at  every  season  of  the  year.  This  occasionally  happens  to  all  the  leaves 
on  a  tree,  even  in  middle  of  summer,  forming  a  gorgeous  contrast  with  the  green 
of  the  rest  of  tiie  forest.  The  leaves  begin  to  change  their  color  in  August,  and 
are  usually  gone  by  the  first  of  Novemb^." 

The  observation  of  a  single  year  of  the  varying  colors  of  the  Red  Maples,  would 
be  sufiicient  to  disprove  the  common  theory,  that  the  coioi*s  of  the  leaves  in  autumn 
are  dependent  on  the  frosts.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  single  tree  in 
a  forest  of  maples  turning  to  a  crimson  or  scarlet  in  June  or  August,  while  all 
other  trees  remain  green.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  simple  brilliantly  colored 
branch  showing  itself  on  a  verdant  tree ;  or  a  few  scarlet  leaves  exhibit  the  tints 
in  October,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  tree  and  wood  has  the  soft  greens  of  June. 

X^ed  Maple  is  usually  a  low,  round-headed  tree,  of  less  beauty  of  shape  than 
either  of  the  other  species.  But  the  great  variety  of  rich  hues  which  it  assumes, 
earlier  in  the  fiill  than  any  other  tree,  gives  it  a  conspicuous  place  in  our  many- 
colored  autumnal  landscape. 

The  Red  Maple  bears  transplanting  remarkably  well,  is  of  rapid  growth,  young 
trees  increasing  in.  diameter  from  a  fourth  to  two-thirds  of  an  inch  in  a  single  year. 
It  may  be  made  to  grow  in  any  soil  not  too  dry ;  still  it  flourishes  best  and  at- 
tains its  largest  size  in  rich  swampy  land. 

The  White  Maple, — From  the  Red  Maple,  with  which  it  is  sometimes  confound- 
ed, it  may  be  easily  distinguished  by  the  silvery  whiteness  of  the  under  surface 
of  the  leaves,  and  by  the  color  of  the  spray.  The  flowers  come  out  in  April, 
before  the  leaves.  The  beauty  of  the  finely  cut  foliage,  the  contrast  between 
the  rich  green  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  and  the  silver  color  of  the  lower, 
and  the  magniflcent  spread  of  the  limbs  of  the  White  Maple,  recommend  it  as 
an  ornamental  lawn  tree ;  and  as  such  it  has  been  extensively  introduced  in  our 
lawns,  parks,  towns,  villages,  and  cities. 

The  Rock  Maple  is  a  well-known  native  tree,  valuable  both  for  the  production 
of  sugar,  and  for  its  wood ;  its  stately  growth,  and  fine  form  and  foliage,  make  it 
desirable  as  an  ornamental  and  shade  tree.  It  is  easily  distinguished  from  the 
other  maples  by  the  roundness  of  the  notch  between  the  lobes  of  the  leaves,  which 
in  others  is  somewhat  acute.  This  tree,  which  is  also  called  Hard  Maple,  from 
the  character  of  its  wood,  and  Sugar  Maple,  from  the  character  of  its  sap,  is  in  all 
respects  the  most  remarkable  of  the  family.  When  young  it  is  a  beautiful,  neat, 
and  shapely  tree,  with  a  rich,  full,  leafy  head,  of  a  great  variety  of  form,  enlarg- 
ing upward  and  forming  a  broad  mass  above,  or  tapering  at  each  extremity  and 
full  in  the  middle,  supported  by  an  erect,  smooth,  agreeably  clouded  column, 
with  a  clean  bark,  and  a  cheerfbl  appearance  of  vigor.  In  open  pastures,  on 
moist  hills  and  mountain  sides,  it  forms  a  broad  pyramidal  top,  the  branches  coming 
out  horizontally  or  with  a  graceful  upward  curvature  from  a  point  eight  or  ten 
feet  from  the  ground.  On  the  plain,  in  deep,  moist,  clayey  soils,  the  top  assumes 
the  shape  of  a  massive  cylindrical  column  of  great  height,  often  seventy  or  eighty 
feet. 

The  leaves  are  bright  green  and  smooth  above,  pale  glaucous,  and  at  first 
downy ;  afterwards,  smooth  beneath.     On  different  trees  they  differ  strikingly  in 


their  color,  being  sometimes  of  a  dark  and  sometimes  of  a  light  green  on  their  up- 
per surface.  In  autumn  they  become,  often  before  the  first  touch  of  the  frost,  of 
a  splendid  orange  or  gold,  sometimes  of  a  brighter  scarlet  or  crimson  color,  each 
tree  commonly  retaining,  from  year  to  year,  the  same  color  or  colors,  and  differing 
somewhat  from  every  other. 

Acacia  Tree. — ^This  is  a  well-known  American  tree,  better  or  more  commonly 
known  as  the  Locust.  It  grows  very  rapidly,  in  the  early  stages  of  its  progress, 
so  that  in  a  few  years,  from  seeds,  plants  of  eight  and  ten  feet  high  may  be  obtain- 
ed. It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  shoots  of  this  tree  eight  or  ten  feet  high  in  one 
season.  '^The  branches  are  furnished  with  very  strong  crooked  thorns;''  the 
leaves  are  winged  with  eight  or  ten  pairs  of  leaflets,  egor^blong,  bright  green, 
entire,  and  without  foot-stalks.  The  flowers  come  out  in  the  branches,  in  pretty 
long  bunches,  hanging  down  like  those  of  the  Laburnum.  Each  flower  grows  on  a 
slender  foot-stalk,  smelling  very  sweet."  The  flowers  are  of  a  white  color,  and 
it  blooms  in  June  ;  and  when  the  tree  is  in  full  bloom  it  makes  a  handsome  ap- 
pearance, and  perfumes  the  whole  air  around. 

The  Acacia  tree  seems  happily  adapted  to  ornamental  planting.  Whether  as 
a  single  tree  upon  the  grass,  feathering  to  the  ground  line,  or  as  a  standard  in  the 
shrubbery,  towering  above  a  monotonous  mass  of  sombre  evergreens,  the  Acacia 
has  great  charms  for  us,  and  may  justly  be  called  a  graceful  tree ;  and  although 
its  loose,  light,  and  pleasing  foliage  admits  the  light,  and  seems  to  harmonize  so 
delightfully  with  the  polished  lawn,  or  the  highly  cultivated  shrubbery,  yet  we 
should  like  much  to  see  the  Acacia  tree  putted  in  the  woods  wherever  forest 
timber  is  an  object  of  attention.  Its  shade  encourages  the  growth  of  grass.  The 
Acacia  trees,  in  their  rapidity  of  growth,  are  exceeded  only  by  a  few  of  the  pop- 
lar and  willow  tribes. 

The  Horn  Chestnut. — Botanists  describe  only  two  species  of  this  tree  iii  the 
United  States,  namel v,  the  large  Yellow,  and  Ohio  Buckeye  or  Horse  Chestnut. 

The  value  of  the  American  Horse  Chestnut  consists  mainly  in  the  beauty  of 
its  abundant,  precocious,  and  beautiful  foliage  and  flowers,  qualities  which  bring 
it  into  great  request  as  an  ornamental  tree.  In  beauty  the  yellow  variety  is  con- 
sidered inferior  to  that  magnificent  tree,  the  Ohio  Horse  Chestnut,  which  is  not  a 
native  of  any  of  the  Atlantic  States,  where,  however,  it  is  a  &vorite  ornamental  tree. 
Hie  ordinary  stature  of  the  American  Horse  Chestnut  is  ten  or  twelve  feet,  but  in 
some  situations  it  sometimes  equals  thirty  or  thirty  five  feet  in  height,  and  twelve 
or  fifteen  inches  in  diameter. 

The  foliage  of  this  tree  appears  very  early  in  spring,  being  very  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  its  flowers,  which  almost  cover  the  tree  in  white  bunches,  making  a 
very  brilliant  appearance.  The  fruit  is  of  the  same  color  with  that  of  the  foreign 
Horse  Chestnut,  and  about  the  size ;  it  is  contained  in  fleshy,  prickly  capsules, 
and  is  ripe  the  beginning  of  autumn. 

The  White  Wo^  or  Tulip  Tree, — ^This  tree,  the  only  one  of  its  genus,  is  found 
in  great  abundance  in  the  Middle  States,  where,  on  the  rich  woodlands  in  the  al- 
luvials  bordering  on  large  streams,  it  attains  a  growth  which  makes  it  the  most 
majestic  tree  of  the  American  forest  Trees  are  frequently  found  from  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  fifly  feet  in  height,  and  six  or  eight  feet  in  diameter,  the  trunk 
being  sometimes  sixty  or  eighty  feet^  perfectly  straight,  and  without  knot  or 
limb.  This  stately,  magnificent  tree,  when  ih  wide-spreading  branches  at  the 
summit  are  loaded  in  Afoy  with  its  Tulip  flowers,  b  a  splendid  sight,  and  a  most 
valuable  acquisition. 

^  When  this  tree 'first  bloomed  in  England,  the  common  people  heard  that  there 
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was  an  enormous  American  tree  covered  with  Tulips,  and  they  opened  their  eyes 
in  wonderment  at  the  information.  It  was  just  after  the  Tulip  mania  in  Holland 
and  elsewhere.  The  excitement  was  great,  and  Liriodendron  tultpifera  was  all 
the  fashion.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  handsomer  tree,  and  yet  it  is  not  so  fre- 
quently planted  as  it  deserves  to  be.*'  It  is  a  good  shade  tree,  but  it  attains  a 
large  size ;  too  large  for  very  small  grounds.  It  b  also  difficult  to  remove, 
having  a  tap-root.  Procure  it  not  from  the  woods,  whence  it  almost  always 
fails,  but  from  a  reliable  and  conscientious  nurseryman,  whom  you  can  believe 
when  he  tells  you  he  has  removed  it  at  least  once. 

The  Linden  or  Lime  Tree. — ^This  beautiftil  shade  tree  is  more  commonly  known 
in  this  country  by  the  name  of  Basswood,  It  is  a  lofty,  rapidly-growing,  hand- 
some, upright,  and  regular-shaped  tree ;  much  esteemed,  and  well  suited  for 
planting  in  avenues,  lawns,  and  parks ;  and  is  to  be  recommended  where  the  ob- 
ject is  to  obtain  a  great  mass  of  foliage  and  a  deep  shade.  No  other  native  tree 
surpasses  it  in  the  abundance  of  its  foliage.  Its  head  forms  a  fine  pyramid  of 
verdure,  while  its  lower  branches,  when  planted  singly  on  a  lawn,  and  allowed  to 
develop  itself  on  every  side,  sweep  the  ground,  and  curve  upward  in  the  most 
pleasing  form.  The  pleasant  odor  of  its  flowers  is  an  additional  recommendation, 
as  well  as  its  free-growing  and  handsome  leaves.  The  flowers  are  brown  on 
long  stalks,  and  are  pendulous  from  the  branches.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being 
easily  transplanted,  and  growing  readily  in  almost  any  soil,  though  it  flourishes 
best  on  a  rich,  rather  moist  loam. 

As  an  ornamental  tree  in  picturesque  gardening,  the  Linden  is  worth  cultivating, 
as  it  ranks  in  the  first  class  in  point  of  magnitude,  frequently  attaining  a  height  of 
eighty  or  ninety  feet,  and  a  trunk  corresponding  in  circumference  to  such  an 
altitude. 

These  qualities  adapt  it  admirably  for  being  used  as  a  screen  or  as  a  shelter  to 
protect  tender  trees  against  the  wind.  Its  growth  is  very  rapid  ;  it  bears  pruning 
almost  to  any  extent,  and  may  be  trained  to  grow  as  tall,  or  as  low  and  bushy,  as 
may  be  required. 

The  Hickory  is  also  a  very  fine  ornamental  tree,  that  should  be  much  more 
often  seen  about  our  houses  and  public  grounds.  The  difficulty  of  transplanting 
it  is  probably  the  principal  reason  why  it  is  not  more  oft»n  used  for  such  pur- 
poses. It  grows  very  rapidly  from  the  seed,  and  a  supply  could  very  soon  be 
obtained  by  planting  the  nuts  at  the  places  where  the  trees  are  to  grow. 

The  Oak,  the  monarch  and  glory  of  our  forest  trees,  as  an  ornamental  tree, 
standing  alone  in  a  park  or  lawn,  has  few  superiors.  As  an  ornamental  object  we 
consider  the  oak  the  most  varied  in  expression,  the  most  beautiful,  ^rand,  majes- 
tic, and  picturesque  of  all  deciduous  trees.  Its  beauty  consists  in  the  abundance 
and  luxuriance  of  its  foliage.  It  is  beautiful  in  every  stage  of  its  growth  ;  at  first 
light,  slender,  delicate,  and  waving ;  at  last  broad,  massive,  and  grand,  but  always 
graceful.  The  enormous  size  and  the  extreme  old  age  to  which  it  attains  in  a 
fiivorable  situation,  the  great  space  of  ground  that  it  covers  with  its  branches, 
and  the  strength  and  hardihood  of  the  tree,  all  contribute  to  stamp  it  with  the 
character  of  dignity  and  grandeur  beyond  any  other  compeer  of  the  forest. 
When  young,  its  fine  foliage  and  its  thrifty  form  render  it  a  beautiful  tree.  But 
it  is  not  until  the  Oak  has  attained  considerable  size  that  it  displays  its  true 
character,  and  only  when  at  an  age  that  would  terminate  the  existence  of  most 
other  trees  that  it  jexhibits  all  its  magnificence.  When  standing  in  a  situation 
where  it  is  somewhat  protected,  and  has  room  freely  to  expand  its  limbs,  it  will  in 
every  year  improve  in  beauty  and  magnificence,  for  a  time  equal  at  least  to  five  of 
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the  generations  of  man*  There  are  Oaks  in  Britain  which  are  believed  to  have 
been  old  trees  at  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror.  The  famous  Charter  Oak, 
the  valued  relic  of  the  original  forests,  so  noted  in  song  and  history,  but  more 
especially  interesting  as  the  tree  in  which  the  old  British  Charter  of  Connecticut 
was  secreted,  was  supposed,  at  the  time  it  was  prostrated,  in  a  storm,  a  few  years 
since,  to  be  over  2,000  years  old.  Proudly  it  stood,  and,  when  tottering  with  age, 
and  reduced  to  a  mere  shell  of  a  few  inches  by  the  steady  inroads  of  time  itself, 
it  still  clung  with  fondness  to  the  lovely  spot  on  which  it  had  witnessed  the  decay 
and  downfall  of  many  of  its  associates — the  path  and  the  bloody  wars  of  the  red 
man,  and  the  red  man's  decay. 
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LANDSCAPE  ADORNMENT.— No.  X.   «  GATES." 

^  '"   BT  GEO.  K.  WOODWARD,  ARCHITECT  AND  LANDSCAPE  GARDENER, 

29  BROADWAY,  NEW  TORE. 

The  introduction  of  the  old  and  well-established  principles  of  the  truss  in  the 
design  and  construction  of  gates,  is  an  improvement  which  effectually  obviates  all 
tendency  to  sag,  and  at  the  same  time  furnishes  the  remedy  for  it  should  such  a 
thing  occur.  In  roofs  of  great  span,  and  in  bridges,  the  truss  is  found  to  be  the 
best  form  of  construction  known  to  resist  an  equal  or  unequal  load,  and  its  merits 
have  been  well  tested.  The  application  of  a  bridge  truss  to  a  gate  is  a  suggestion 
of  our  own,  no  use  of  it  ever  having  been  made  before  in  this  manner  that  has 
coine  to  our  knowledge;  and  having  by  practical  experiments  ascertained  the 
entire  fitness  of  the  truss  for  the  construction  of  gates  of  every  class,  from  the 
rustic  farm  gate  of  cedar  poles,  to  park  gates  of  a  massive  and  ornamental  char- 
acter, we  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  it  presents  the  best  united  form  of 
the  three  leading  principles  that  are  desirable  in  gate  construction,  viz  :  beauty, 
strength,  and  economy.  A  careless  glance  at  the  design  given  with  this  article 
would  lead  many  to  suppose  that  this  principle  is  a  common  every-day  matter, 
the  use  of  braces  and  counter-braces  being  recognized  in  nearly  every  style  of 
gate.  As  we  have  studied  the  subject  of  gate  construction  theoretically  and 
practically,  and  made  experimental  tests  of  the  strength  and  permanence  of  all 
the  most  approved  principles  in  use,  we  speak  guardedly  as  well  as  confidently 
when  we  say  that  the  true  principle  of  the  truss  is  not  embraced  in  any  form  of 
gate  construction  that  has  yet  been  adopted.  We  have  had  occasion  to  examine 
one  or  two  in  which  some  of  its  characteristics  have  been  used,  and  they  have 
proved  to  be  of  a  superior  character. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  principle  of  the  truss,  and  its  strength  is  an 
admitted  &ct.  In  applying  it  in  the  construction  of  gates  we  adopt  the  best 
known  form  of  strength  for  that  purpose,  and  one  which,  in  all  conditions  of 
shrinkage,  decay,  or  abuse,  embraces  within  itself  the  remedy  that  shall  effectually 
overcome  the  objectionable  results  from  these  causes.  The  enormous  tensile 
strength  of  iron  being  brought  in  opposition  with  the  unyielding  power  of  wood, 
has  the  effect  of  making  a  truss  very  rigid  in  its  character.  In  the  engraving  the 
principle  of  the  truss  is  easily  traced,  being  two  braces  between  each  perpendicular 
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iron  rod,  running  from  the  lower  rail  to  the  upper  rail,  and  crossing  each  other  in 
the  centre.  All  else  is  for  the  purpose  of  ornament  and  protection.  Should  the 
gate,  from  any  cause  whatever,  sag  down,  it  can  be  easily  brought  back  by  un- 
screwing the  rods  and  placing  a  thin  strip  of  wood  or  sheet  lead  under  the  foot 
of  those  braces  that  run  forward  toward  the  upper  rail. 

There  are  no  nails  required  to  make  these  gates,  except  to  attach  or  secure 
ornamental  work ;  no  mortises  are  necessary  but  those  in  each  comer  of  the  gate 
frame.  All  the  stuff  is  two  by  four  inches,  halved  together,  wherever  they  cross, 
and  any  piece  can  be  taken  out  and  replaced  without  injury  to  any  part  of 
the  gate.  The  braces  are  all  of  equal  length,  and  are  got  out  with  square 
ends,  the  bevel  being  made  on  the  triangular  foot  block  at  the  head  and  foot  of 
each  brace ;  they  are  held  tightly  in  their  place  by  compression,  which  can  be 
controlled  to  the  amount  of  several  tons.  No  nails  or  mortises  have  any  thing 
like  the  power  or  security. 

We  call  particular  attention  to  the  hinge  shown,  and  the  manner  of  applying 
it,  which  we  believe  to  be  new.  The  iron  bolt  which  passes  through  the  gate  at 
the  heel  post  passes  tljrough  both  upper  and  lower  hinge,  and  makes  hinge  and 
gate,  as  it  were,  one  thing  only.  Three  carriage-bolts  in  addition  are  all  that  are 
necessary  to  completely  attach  the  hinges,  and  the  result  is  a  stroQger  and  more 
durable  hinge  at  half  the  cost  of  those  in  common  use. 

We  believe  the  truss  gate  contains  the  remedy  for  all  objections  urged  against 
the  common  forms.  It  can  be  constructed  for  about  one-third  less  money  than 
any  other  style,  and  is  adapted  equally  as  well  for  a  cheap  farm  gate  as  for  orna- 
mental gates  of  country  seats  and  parks. 

The  variety  in  designs  afforded  by  first  drawing  the  principle  is  almost  un- 
limited.  The  truss,  the  double  truss,  single  braces,  interlaced  braces,  lattice,  etc., 
are  but  different  changes  of  the  plan.  In  connection  with  these  we  can  add 
designs  not  only  peculiar  to  this  style  of  gate,  but  designs  of  any  character  what- 
ever can  easily  be  adapted  to  it ;  and  if  desirable,  the  truss  principle  can  be  so 
woven  in  as  not  to  be  recognized  except  on  close  inspection.  We,  however,  do 
not  consider  it  any  evidence  of  beauty  or  taste  to  hide  the  indications  of  strength  ; 
that  gate  which  does  not  proclaim  its  power  lacks  a  quality  for  which  a  graceful 
and  well-proportioned  ornament  is  no  compensation.  The  most  charming  design 
is  but  a  silly  display  if  there  is  no  exhibition  of  its  usefulness. 

A  gate  can  be,  and  should  be  made,  a  very  pretty  feature  in  the  embellishment 
of  a  country  home,  and  in  some  measure  should  express  an  insight  to  the  taste 
displayed  in  the  adornment  of  the  grounds.  Its  plan  of  construction,  beauty  of 
design,  or  practical  utility,  should  attract  attention  in  preference  to  elaborate 
workmanship,  costly  columns,  etc. ;  the  preference  should  be  in  this,  as  well  as 
in  all  other  departments  of  landscape  art,  to  display  the  evidences  of  a  refined 
and  cultivated  taste  instead  of  the  evidences  of  wealth,  and  the  estimate  of  value 
should  be  more  in  proportion  to  beauty  than  cost. 

The  true  lover  of  country  life  will  discard  an  iron  gate,  not  as  bad  taste  exactly, 
but  as  inappropriate  taste,  it  being  more  in  keeping  with  the  appointments  of  a 
town  establishment  than  in  the  list  of  rural  embellishments.  A  four  story  free- 
stone front  harmonizes  equally  as  well  with  the  beautiful  or  picturesque. 

We  shall,  in  future  articles,  illustrate  the  use  of  the  truss  principle  in  rustic 
work.  In  this,  nails  are  of  no  permanent  value,  and  rustic  gates,  fences,  seats, 
etc.,  tumble  to  pieces  as  soon  as  they  get  thoroughly  seasoned.  The  iron  bolts 
in  a  truss,  which  add  but  a  trifle  to  first  cost  over  nails,  render  rustic  work  in  that 
form  as  durable  as  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed. 
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We  invite  the  gate-building  community  to  make  free  use  of  the  hint  here 
given ;  our  reward  is  sufficient  to  know  that  in  this  new  application  of  an  old 
principle,  there  is  a  successful  illustration  of  science  and  economy. 

[We  can  not  forego  the  pleasure  of  adding  a  word  of  approval  in  regard  to 
these  gates.  They  combine  the  elements  of  simplicity,  strength,  and  beauty  in 
an  eminent  degree.  The  principle  is  susceptible  of  so  many  styles  of  ornamen- 
tation, that  it  may  be  adapted  to  any  kind  of  architecture.  This  Mr.  Woodward 
will  illustrate  in  succeeding  .articles.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,  Mr.  Wood- 
ward, that  a  good  stifi^  durable  ornamental  ftnu  might  be  got  up  in  the  same 
way  % — Ed.] 
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THE    ROSE-SLUG   AGAIN. 

BT   AK   OLD   STANDARD. 

Dear  Editor  : — I  have  just  noticed  an  article  in  your  February  number,  recom- 
mending water,  '^  mechanically  applied,^'  as  a  remedy  for  the  Rose-Slug,  and  which 
you  nail  with  scripture  as  being  a  remedy  "  without  money  and  without  price.'* 
Of  course  you  refer  to  the  water  portion,  overlooking  the  expense  of  a  "  box 
mounted  on  a  four-wheeled  carriage,  and  a  force-pump  attached,  with  rubber  hose 
eight  or  ten  feet  in  length." 

I  have  great  faith  in  water  as  well  as  in  Veitch,  who  is  a  man  of  large  practical 
experience,  and  I  would  be  the  last  in  the  world  to  throw  cold  water  on  any  sug- 
gestion of  his ;  but  as  these  said  appliances  may  not  be  easily  procurable  by 
many  who  delight  in  cultivating  the  Queen  of  Summer  on  a  small  scale,  like  my- 
self, and  knowing  that  you  can  not  have  too  many  effecUuil  remedies  suitable  to 
the  various  means  and  necessities  of  your  numerous  readers,  I  beg  to  suggest  an- 
other ^  which  to  you  and  the  profession  generally  can  not  be  neur,  but  which  may 
be  of  service  to  some  of  my  own  class — amateurs. 

There  is  no  doubtjas  to  the  good  effect  of  water  applied  as  directed  by  friend 
Veitch,  but  with  the  nftcessary  accompaniments  it  is  not  ckeap^  to  say  nothing  of 
two  persons  being  necessary  to  work  it.  "Gishurst  Compound"  is  also  good  and 
effectual,  and  also  not  cheap ;  "  on  the  contrary,  quite  the  reverse,"  as  well  as 
dangerous  if  injudiciously  applied. 

My  remedy  is  neither  dear  nor  dangerous ;  is  easily  and  quickly  applied,  a  few 
applications  only  being  sufficient ;  whereas,  the  water-system  is  a  tri- weekly  labor 
of  two  months'  duration. 

Your  inquiring  correspondent  of  last  year  says,  "  Tobacco,  and  smoke,  and  sul- 
phur, and  lime,  and  plaster,  and  woman's  tears,  and  men's  imprecations  are  alike 
harmless  to  exorcise  those  miscreants  which  plague  mankin^ ; "  but,  I  ask,  in  what 
shape  or  form  was  tobacco  used  ?  Certainly  not  in  that  of  snuffs  my  Hmple 
remedy^  which  I  have  never  found  to  fail.  Not  such  as  is  sold  by  tobacconists  to 
those  who  are  led  by  the  nose,  but  the  refuse  or  sweepings  of  the  snuff-mill : 
equally  punf^ent  it  is,  and  much  cheaper.  For  twenty-five  cents  I  buy  from  Loril- 
lard  more  than  sufficient  for  a  season,  and  I  grow  about  a  hundred  plants.  I  use 
a  common  dredger  or  pepper-box,  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  giving  the  first 
dusting,  just  enough  to  slightly  color  the  foliage,  as  it  opens,  and  always  early  in 


the  morning  when  bathed  in  dew.  Unlike  water,  it  remains,  keeping  guard  against 
the  enemy  till  washed  off  by  heavy  dew  or  rain,  when  it  may  be  repeated. 

From  the  first  application  till  the  flower-buds  begin  to  burst — when  it  becomes 
no  longer  needful — I  am  outside  the  mark  when  I  say  that  I  have  not  applied  it 
over  six  times  any  one  season  ;  four^  I  believe,  being  nearer  the  truth.  So  you 
see  the  trouble  is  little,  the  expense  trifling,  and  the  result  all  that  can  be  desired. 

"Whatever  the  pest  may  be,  slug,  thrip,  or  red  spider,  that  so  utterly  destroys 
the  foliage,  and  consequently  the  bloom,  I  know  not ;  but,  be  it  either  or  all  of 
them,  I  now  consider  the  evil  perfectly  under  control — the  victory  complete. 

There  is,  however,  still  another  enemy  to  look  after.  Notwithstanding  these 
pungent  dustings,  I  have,  but  only  in  very  few  instances,  found  "  a  worm  in  the 
budy  Whether  it  is  that  I  had  missed  dusting  the  bud  attacked,  or  that  the 
caterpillar — for  such  it  is — can  stomach  the  weed,  deponent  saith  not.  I  only 
state  the  fact  to  show  the  need  for  keeping  an  eye  on  the  buds. 

To  those  who  adopt  this  remedy  I  promise  healthy  plants  throughout  the  sea- 
son, being  fully  confident  of  the  enemy  beating  a  hasty  retreat  the  moment  you 
are  found  to  be  "i/p  to  wm/*." 

["  Of  course,"  Mr.  Standard,  we  only  referred  to  the  price  of  the  remedy  it- 
sel^  leaving  each  one  to  count  the  cost  of  applying  it.  Not  a  few  already  have 
the  box  and  hose,  and  to  such  the  application  would  be  cheap  enough.  But  that 
does  not  in  the  least  detract  from  the  merit  and  cheapness  of  your  remedy,  which 
we  can  well  conceive  to  be  a  first-rate  one ;  indeed,  we  know  it  to  be  so ;  but  how 
many  will  apply  it  before  the  slug  has  put  its  mark  on  each  individual  leaf  1 
Watch  the  first  appearance  of  the  enemy,  and  take  him,  like  time,  by  the  fore- 
lock.— ^Ed.] 
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PROPAGATION  OF  THE  GRAPE-VINE  FROM  CUTTINGS  OF 
GREEN  YOUNG  SHOOTS. 


BT   HORTICOLA. 


Mr.  Ferdinand  Rubens,  the  author  of  a  very  valuable  work  on  the  Grape-vine, 
referred  to  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Grant  in  the  fourth  edition  of  his  catalogue,  communi- 
cates to  a  friend  of  his  in  this  country  the  observation  made  by  Rev.  Mr,  Bank, 
of  Alexandria,  in  Poland,  that  cuttings  taken  from  the  vine  towards  the  end  of 
June,  grow  very  readily.  As  this  observation  is  suflSciently  interesting  to  those 
engaged  in  the  culture  of  the  vine,  we  translate  from  Afr.  Rubena^s  letter  the 
following  extract : 

'*  In  the  middle  of  September  I  received  a  letter  from  Rev.  Mr.  Rank,  at  Alex- 
andria, in  Poland.  As  that  letter  will  interest  you,  I  transcribe  a  part  of  it.  He 
says,  *  Toward  the  twentieth  of  June,  just  before  I  set  out  for  a  watering-place,  I 
transplanted  a  number  of  grape-vines  with  perfect  success,  so  that  the  truth  of  your 
assertion,  that  this  may  safely  be  done  in  summer,  was  fully  proved.  I  made, 
besides,  the  discovery  not  mentioned  in  your  book,  that  cuttings  from  young 
green  shoots,  when  carefullv  planted  and  treated,  gro^t  very  readily.  In  trans- 
planting the  old  vines,  I  collected  the  young  shoots,  which  were  about  three  feet 
long,  and  planted  them  in  holes  two  feet  deep,  cutting  off*  about  six  inches  from 
their  tops,  and  watered  them  liberally.    The  leaves,  of  course,  had  been  removed, 


and  they  were  planted  so  deep,  that  two  eyes  only  remained  above  grqund.  About 
a  week  after  planting  they  commenced  growing.  Not  a  single  one  out  or  fifty  which 
I  planted  has  failed.' " 

It  happens  not  unfrequently  during  the  summer,  that  young,  vigorous  shoots  are 
damaged  or  brolien  off  by  violent  winds  or  other  accidents ;  they  may  be  used 
for  propagation  instead  of  being  thrown  away. 

[The  above,  from  a  distinguished  scholar,  as  well  as  an  experienced  amateur 
horticulturist,  will  be  read  with  peculiar  interest.  Many  years  ago,  in  experi- 
menting with  cuttings,  we  succeeded  in  striliing  the  ends  of  green  shoots  of  the 
grape ;  and  now,  by  the  use  of  bottom  heat,  we  can  root  even  the  laterals  with 
almost  as  much  ease  as  a  Pelargonium.  We  have  often  explained  the  method  to 
friends,  and  some  of  them  pursue  it  in  their  regular  course  of  propagation.  The 
plants  thus  made,  however,  are  not  as  strong  as  those  from  single  eyes.  The  mode 
described  in  Ilorticola's  article,  of  taking  a  green  shoot  three  feet  long,  and 
planting  it  in  the  open  air,  is  a  novel  one,  and  will  attract  attention.  The  reader 
will  not  fail  to  observe  that  in  about  a  week  the  cuttings  began  to  grow,  and  that 
not  one  of  the  fifty  failed  :  a  success  very  remarkable.  No  doubt  scores  will 
attempt  it  during  the  coming  season,  but  they  should  be  careful  not  to  remove 
from  their  vines  shoots  which  can  not  be  spared.  Let  us  suppose,  with  Horticola, 
that  a  shoot  is  accidentally  broken  off;  this  will  generally  be  at  the  point  of 
junction  with  the  old  wood.  Pare  off  the  lower  end  square  and  smooth,  and 
remove  the  leaves ;  cut  the  upper  end  off  an  inch  above  the  first  tolerably  devel- 
oped bud,  and  plant  as  described  in  Mr.  Rubens's  letter.  "We  should  put  the 
cutting  in  a  light,  sandy  soil,  water  freely,  and  shade  from  the  sun  till  the  cutting 
gets  well  established.  The  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  experiments  like  this 
have  ^the  chances  against  them,  under  the  influence  of  our  hot  sun  and  dry  air. 
Then,  too,  we  must  consider  the  chances  of  ripening  the  wood  before  winter  sets 
in.  We  hope,  however,  the  reader  will  not  be  deterred  from  making  the  experi- 
ment, for  while  digging  in  this  mine  he  may  chance  to  strike  a  vein  of  the  purest 
gold.  The  reader  will  not  fail  to  observe,  also,  another  interesting  fact  in  Horti* 
cola's  article,  that  vines  may  be  successfully  transplanted  in  summer.  It  may 
not  often  be  necessary  to  do  this,  but  it  is  well  to  know  that  it  may  be  done 
when  occasion  demands  it.  We  may  as  well  say,  however,  that  transplanting 
can  not  be  done  in  this  country  with  the  same  success  that  attends  the  operation 
in  Europe  ;  and  this  is  especially  true  in  regard  to  the  size  of  the  tree  or  vine, 
and  the  season  at  which  it  is  done.  This  fact  is  getting  dally  to  be  bett<5r  under- 
stood. We  are  always  glad,  however,  to  have  experiments  tried,  in  order  to 
ascertain  where  our  stopping  point  begins.  Some  may  lose  by  such  experiments, 
but  we  are  all  gainers  in  the  end. — Ed.] 


ECONOMY  AND  SIMPLICITY  OF  HOT  WATER^FOR  HEATING 

GREENHOUSES. 

BT    B.    BUI8T,    PUILADSLPHIA. 

We  have  used  hot  water  in  our  establishment  the  past  twenty-three  years  for 
heating  our  greenhouse  erections, — at  first,  with  great,  caution  and  some  small 
fear ;  and  we  consider  it  economy  wherever  there  is  an  amount  of  2,000  square 
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feet  of  glass  to  heat  We  have  seven  of  Burbridge  and  Heally 's  double  cylinder 
ribbed  boilers  in  operation ;  they  cost  (made  in  Philadelphia)  from  $35  to  $45 
each,  and  with  Sylvester  register  doors,  bars,  and  fixings,  about  $20  additional. 
The  greatest  capacity  we  have  put  any  of  that  kind  of  boilers  to  is  in  four  houses, 
each  55  feet  long  and  18  wide,  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  from  45**  to  75%  as 
required,  using  600  feet  of  foui>inch  pipe  for  the  purpose,  and  find  it  fully  suffi- 
cient. We  find  no  difficulty  in  filling  circulation,  or  any  arrangement  we  un- 
dertake. We  are,  however,  particular  to  have  an  air-pipe  at  the  highest  point,  and 
also  fill  the  boiler  and  pipes  at  the  extreme  end,  having  found  at  our  early 
adventure  that  there  was  an  objection  to  the  arrangement  for  filling  at  the  boiler, 
causing  frequent  eruptions  of  hot  water  from  the  boiler,  thereby  impeding  or 
entirely  defeating  circulation.  We  prefer  having  the  extreme  end  of  the  pipes 
about  12  to  18  inches  higher  than  the  boiler,  and  all  the  extremities  must  be  on 
the  same  level,  or  the  highest  end  will  always  have  the  hottest  water.  We  have 
more  than  once  heard  it  said  '^  something  wrong  with  the  pipes,''  but  have  gen- 
erally found  it  *'  something  wrong "  with  the  attendant,  which  was  readily  dis- 
covered by  feeling  the  pipes  on  the  upper  surface  backward  and  forward  till  we 
came  to  heat ;  then  on  the  under  surface,  which  if  warmer  than  the  upper,  water 
was  certainly  deficient ;  but  if  the  cold  was  only  in  spots,  with  a  cracking  noise 
in  the  pipes,  air  had  got  into  them,  which  is  a  very  rare  occurrence,  and  caused  by 
the  pipes  being  out  of  an  even  inclination.  The  air-pipe  must  be  occasionally 
examined  with  a  wire  or  rod  to  keep  it  clear  of  incrustations. 

All  the  boilers  should  have  a  tap  at  their  lowest  part  to  empty  them  when 
required.  We  have  them,  however,  that  have  not  been  emptied  the  past  five 
years.  We  find  water  perfectly  ductile  in  its  adaptation.  You  may  dip  the 
pipes  to  almost  any  accommodation,  observing  the  following  rules.    If  you  wish 


to  dip  the  ^ou'-pipe  at  any  place,  the  dip  must  be  shorter  than  the  rise,  thus 

r >.  If  in  the  return-pipe,  the  dip  must  be  longer  than  the 

— N  I  rise.      Wherever  these  dips   occur,  however,   there 
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must  be  an  air-tube.  It  is  all  important  for  success 
in  every  heating  operation,  that  simplicity,  cheapness, 
and  durability,  with  economy  of  fuel,  should  be  com- 
bined. We  therefore  look  for  a  cheap,  efficient  boiler 
an4  four-inch  pipes  at  25  to  30  cents  per  lineal  foot. 
The  "  one  boiler  system,"  as  it  is  called,  has  been  adopted  very  successfully  in  some 
European  establishments,  while  others  have  failed  from  deficiency  in  working- 
knowledge.  We  presume,  however,  that  there  are  none  more  effective  than  that 
of  Thos.  Winan,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore,  where  ten  or  twelve  greenhouses,  and 
nearly  as  many  graperies,  ^ith  mansion,  carriage-houses,  etc.,  are  all  completely 
heated  by  one  tubular  boiler,  with  the  greatest  simplicity  in  its  manipulations. 

[The  interest  of  the  "  Boiler  Question  "  is  by  no  means  confined  to  this  conti- 
nent ;  it  is  at  present  discussed  in  the  English  journals  a  good  deal  more  than  in 
ours.  The  "one  boiler  system,"  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Buist,  is  said  to  be  most  effi- 
cient there.  The  "  Poln^ise  "  is  being  discussed  again,  and  a  recent  modification 
of  it  by  Mr.  Kidd  is  said  to  be  a  great  improvement ;  but  this  modification  is 
nothing  more  than  the  hot  air  furnace  common  in  dwelling-houses  all  over  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Winan's  boiler  must  be  a  powerful  one,  and  we  should  have 
been  glad  if  Mr.  Buist  had  told  us  who  it  was  made  by.  Making  a  "  dip  "  in  a 
pipe,  as  illustrated  by  Mr.  Buist,  is  a  point  that  has  been  warmly  discussed,  but 
we  know  that  it  can  be  done  without  detriment  to  the  circulation  of  the  water. 


We  prefer,  however,  to  make  the  dip  and  rise  at  an  angle  of  abont  45*  instead  of 
a  right  angle ;  but  it  can  be  done  either  way.  We  do  not  make  the  statement 
as  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact.  We  hope  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  from  Mr.  Buist  again.  It  is  always  a  gratiiicatton  to  see  in  the  pages 
of  the  Horticulturist  the  names  of  its  old  friends. — Ed.] 
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THE    CURCULIO. 

BT   DR.  I.  P.  TRIMBLK,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Tax  past  has  been  a  season  of  fruit :  all  kinds  have  been  in  unusual  abundance. 
Cherries,  Pears,  Apples,  and  Plums  have  been  within  the  means  of  all  classes  in 
all  parts  of  the  country ;  and  even  Apricots  and  Nectarines,  by  orchard  cultiva- 
tion, have  been  seen  in  our  markets.  But  let  no  one  imagine  from  this  circum- 
stance that  the  Curculio,  the  great  destroyer  of  fruit  in  America,  is  extinct,  or 
even  diminished  in  numbers.  Let  no  one  suppose  for  a  moment  that  this  appa- 
rent cessation  of  hostilities  is  due  to  the  use  of  Whale  Oil  Soap,  or  fumigations, 
or  sulphur,  or  lime,  or  any  other,  or  all  other  specific  remedies  for  the  (^rculio 
that  we  see  so  constantly  recommended  in  the  fruit  books  and  agricultural  papers. 

The  season  has  been  a  remarkable  one :  fruit  of  every  kind  set  profusely. 
The  Turk  commenced  operations  as  usual,  and  probably  as  much  fruit  suffered 
this  year  as  any  other ;  but  with  so  much  to  begin  with  there  has  generally  been 
an  abundance  left,  though  I  have  hardly  seen  a  Plum-tree  that  did  not  lose  half 
or  three-quarters  of  its  fruit,  and  in  many  instances  all  has  been  taken.  In  many 
Apple  orchards  I  have  seen  the  ground  thickly  strewn  with  punctured  fruit,  but 
stUl  there  was  plenty  left.  The  Cherries  and  Peaches,  as  is  usual  when  the  crops 
of  Plums  and  Apples  are  abundant,  suffered  but  little.  The  Apncot  being  the 
first  fruit  large  enough  for  the  attacks  of  this  insect,  will  always  suffer  alike,  and 
requires  the  utmost  vigilance  to  save  it  any  year.  The  Nectarine,  though  not 
so  early,  is  a  special  favorite  from  its  smooth  and  tender  skin ;  it  also  is  seldom 
saved,  except  when  under  glass. 

I  have  had  a  long  war  with  the  Curculio.  I  have  battled  with  him  through  fif- 
teen campaigns,  and,  except  the  three  first,  when  I  relied  upon  the  weapons  of 
quackery,  have  always  conquered.  I  have  used  the  various  washes,  and  fumiga- 
tions of  horrible  odors.  I  have  built  fortifications  of  cotton  and  tar,  and  troughs 
filled  with  oil,  round  the  bodies  of  the  trees.  I  have  placed  whole  loads  of  offen- 
sive manures  under  favorite  fruits,  and  on  one  occasion  bored  holes  in  the  bodies 
of  trees  and  plugged  in  charges  of  sulpher.  Even  at  this  time  I  occasionally 
jarred  the  trees  over  sheets,  as  directed  in  some  of  the  books,  and  killed  large  i 
numbers  of  the  enemy,  but  subsequent  experience  proved  that  this  last  was  not  ' 
effectually  done :  the  consequence  was,  i  had  no  Apricots,  no  Nectarines,  no 
Plums,  and  but  few  Apples  except  little  knurly  things. 

But  since  those  three  years  I  nave  resorted  to  the  jofring  process  systemati- 
cally, and  have  found  it  a  perfect  remedy.  My  fruit  crops  since  have  never 
failed ;  even  the  Apricot  and  Nectarine  trees  never  losing  any  portions  of  their  crops 
from  this  cause,  and  frequently  overloaded. 

The  black  knot,  that  disfigures  the  Plum  orchards  in  so  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  finally  destroying  so  many  trees,  is  also  caused  by  the  Curculio. 

The  rot,  that  carries  off  in  a  few  days  so  many  kinds  of  Plums  just  before 
they  ripen,  and  when  we  think  the  crop  secure,  is  also  caused  by  the  same  enemy. 
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If  the  Carculio  passed  a  part  of  its  life,  as  most  other  insects  do,  exposed  to 
the  attacks  of  the  ichneumon,  some  one  of  these  parasite  flies  might  come  to  our 
rescue.  But  its  larvsB  are  so  deeply  imbedded  in  the  fruit,  that  the  smaller  vari- 
eties of  these  flies  could  not  reach  them  with  their  ovipositors,  and  the  young 
Curculio  is  too  small  to  answer  as  a  nidus  for  the  larger  ichneumons.  And  then, 
too,  they  penetrate  into  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  several  inches,  as  soon  as  they 
have  come  to  their  growth  and  leave  the  fruit.  As  the  ichneumon  is  not  known 
to  use  the  bodies  of  the  imago,  or  matu#  insect  of  any  kind,  as  a  deposit  for  its 
eggs,  it  is  not  likely  to  choose  the  Curculio.  Still,  as  there  has  been  a  notice  lately 
published  by  some  gentleman  in  Canada,  that  he  has  found  parasite  insects  in  the 
larvss  of  the  Curculio,  I  will  not  venture  to  say  that  it  is  impossible ;  and  if  it 
should  prove  true,  let  all  the  people  rejoice.  There  was  a  time  when  an  insect  pest 
threatened  the  entire  destruction  of  the  wheat  crop  in  America,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  fearful  alarm,  a  little  ichneumon  fly  took  charge  of  the  matter  and 
settled  it  effectually.  If  this  Curculio  question  could  be  settled  in  the  same  way, 
the  whole  people  of  America  might  partake  freely  of  all  the  varieties  of  our  glo- 
rious fruits,  at  an  expense  merely  nominal  compared  with  the  present  The  total 
destruction  of  this  little  insect,  of  which  it  takes  four  to  weigh  a  single  grain,  or 
5,760  to  make  a  pound,  would  add  more  to  -the  comfort,  the  health,  and  the  hap* 
piness  of  the  whole  people  of  our  country  than  has  been  brought  about  by  any 
one  cause  since  the  extinction  of  the  Hessian  fly. 

In  France,  parts  of  Italy,  in  Persia,  and  Independent  Tartary,  they  have  apri- 
cots as  we  have  peaches  in  our  Middle  States.  In  the  more  mountainous  parts  of 
these  countries,  where  they  have  the  extremes  of  heat  and  .cold,  they  flourish  best : 
in  this  country  the  cultivation  of  this  delicious  fruit  has  not  been  understood. 
We  liave  supposed  it  could  only  be  grown  under  glass,  or  as  a  wall-fruit ;  it  will 
flourish  high  up  in  mountain  regions,  and  the  less  early  spring  weather  the  better. 

In  parts  of  Germany,  plum-trees  line  every  road,  and  the  fruit  is  so  abundant 
that  t^ey  can  send  dried  plums  or  prunes  to  us  so  cheap,  that  the  beautiful  boxes 
they  are ,  packed  in  are  worth  nearly  the  cost.  In  those  countries  they  h^ve  no 
Curculio,  We  have  the  same  kinds  of  fruit-trees,  as  favorable  climate,  and  soil 
as  good,  but  a  large  portion  of  our  population,  in  a  majority  of  seasons,  have  but 
little  fruit  of  any  kind,  and  but  few  ever  see  an  apricot  Now  the  question  arises. 
What  can  be  done  ?  We  may  hope  for  the  discovery  of  some  cheap  and  effectual 
remedy.  We  may  hope  also  for  some  cure  for  consumption  or  cancer,  and  we 
have  no  right  to  suppose  that  we  shall  always  hope  in  vain  ;  but  we  are  obliged 
to  say  that  such  cures  are  not  now  known.  I  do  not  wish  to  discourage  others 
from  experimenting  with  the  various  remedies  so  boldly  recommended,  but  merely 
to  say,  that  my  experience  has  been  so  unfavorable,  that  I  have  no  confidence  in 
any  of  them.  Suppose  you  discover  a  fumigation  so  disagreeable  that  it  would 
drive  the  Curculio  from  your  trees ;  it  would  not  kill  them,  and  back  they  would 
come  as  soon  as  the  smoke  had  cleared  away.  And  the  idea  of  keeping  up  that 
kind  of  a  war  for  six  weeks  is  absurd.  About  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  va- 
rious washes  that  are  (o  be  thrown  into  the  trees  by  hand-engines  or  syringes. 
Tar  upon  the  bodies  of  your  trees  would  prevent  them  creeping  up  for  a  day  or 
two  until  it  became  glazed,  but  they  are  already  in  the  trees,  and  seldom  creep 
either  down  or  up.  And  they  can  fly,  and  pass  from  one  orchard  to  another.  No. 
The  Curculio  attacks  our  fruits  with  but  one  object — to  perpetuate  its  race.  The 
young  fruit  is  its  proper  nidus,  and  if  you  drive  it  from  one  tree  it  will  find  an- 
other. Eadi  female  Curculio  has  several  hundred  eggs  to  dispose  of,  and  if  she 
can,  will  take  as  many  hundred  young  plums  for  their  portions ;  and  1  think  I  see 
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her  laughing  in  her  sleeve  at  the  idea  of  disagreeable  odors  stopping  her  in  the 
performance  of  that  duty. 

We  may  guard  ourselves  to  some  extent  against  the  ravages  of  this  pest  by 
gathering  carefully  every  dav  the  punctured  fruit,  and  destroying  it  before  the 
larvs  have  escaped.  A  neighborhood  combination  for  this  purpose  would  be  the 
proper  plan,  and  would  probably  be  efTectual.  In  gardem  it  mttsi  be  done,  or  the 
jarring  process  over  the  sheet  will  be  your  only  resource  if  you  expect  fruit  at 
all.  In  lai^er  fruit  establishments — ^in  Orchards  of  Apples,  Plums,  and  Cherries 
— ^have  all  your  trees  so  inclosed  that  your  hogs  shall  be  there  throughout  the 
summer — ^the  larger  the  broods  of  young  pigs  the  better — ^and  feed  the  mothers 
sparingly,  so  that  they  will  be  constantly  watching  for  the  falling  fruit.  Have 
your  poultry  in  the  same  indosure,  and  although  they  will  not  eat  the  young 
fruit,  the  full-grown  larva  or  grub  of  the  CurcuTio  is  a  dainty  morsel  for  them, 
and  all  they  find  after  leaving  the  fruit  and  before  they  enter  the  ground,  will  not 
be  very  likely  to  do  you  any  mischief  the  next  year.  But  if  this  has  not  been 
done,  or  your  neighbors  decline  to  join  you  in  the  undertaking,  and  you  find, 
when  the  eighteenth  day  of  May  comes,  that  the  Gurculio  is  upon  you,  take  a 
careful  survey  of  your  orchards,  and  calculate  the  probable  value  of  your  crop  of 
fruit,  if  what  is  then  on  the  trees  can  be  got  to  market  in  full  perfection.  If  you 
decide  that  the  fruit  will  be  worth  more  than  the  cost  of  preserving  it,  arrange 
the  plan  of  the  campaign  at  once — ^prepare  your  sheets,  for  they  are  all  Uie 
weapons  you  will  require;  have  extra  labor  ready,  (stout  boys,  if  reliable,  will 
do ;)  let  the  com,  potatoes,  and  even  the  hay  and  grain  harvests  be  subordinate^ 
imless  your  force  is  so  strong  that  all  can  go  on  together. 

During  wet  days,  and  some  cold  windy  days,  the  Curculios  are  inactive,  but 
when  the  pleasant  weather  comes,  and  especially  the  very  hot  days  in  May  and 
June,  how  soon  they  make  up  for  lost  time !  All  insect  life  is  active  in  proportion 
to  the  heat  of  the  weather,  and  I  have  sometimes  Uiought,  when  the  safety  of  a 
hundred  bushels  of  Apricots  depended  upon  the  labor  of  a  few  hours,  when  the 
thermometer  stood  at  120  in  the  sunshine,  that  nothing  else  on  earth  could  be  so 
invigorated  by  heat  as  the  Gurculio. 

This  business  of  securing  fruit  from  the  Gurculio,  where  the  pest  has  become 
fully  established,  is  a  most  laborious  one.  The  patience  of  nine  out  of  every  ten 
that  attempt  it  will  be  exhausted ;  hence  the  necessity  of  making  it  a  matter  of 
calculation.  You  must  begin  even  before  the  fruit  is  large  enough  to  be  injured, 
for  the  insect  is  lying  in  wait  for  it,  and  can  frequently  be  taken  before  any  mis- 
chief has  been  done.  In  observations  carried  through  a  series  of  years,  near  the 
Hudson  River,  in  the  latitude  of  42",  the  first  signs  of  the  jCurculio  were  upon  the 
Apricot  on  the  18th  of  May,  and  from  seven  to  ten  days  later  the  Plums  would 
be  attacked ;  and  I  have  frequently  seen  the  entire  crop  of  these  fruits  destroyed 
within  three  days.  The  length  of  time  necessary  to  carry  on  this  war  will  vary, 
but  will  require  more  or  less  attention  almost  till  the  time  of  ripening.  If  you 
attack  them  vigorously  from  the  first,  you  may  have  them  so  much  diminished  in 
number  in  two  or  three  weeks,  that  the  labor  aflerwards  will  not  be  so  irksome ; 
and  if  your  trees  shall  be  so  plentifully  set  with  fruit  as  to  be  benefited  by  thin- 
ning out,  you  may,  if  you  choose,  permit  the  few  that  remain  to  have  a  chance  to 
perform  the  duty  they  were  created  for — ^prevent  the  trees  from  overbearing. 
There  will  be  some  risk  in  this,  however,  as  the  Gurculio  and  you  are  not  governed 
by  the  same  motives.  She  does  not  estimate  its  value  by  what  money  it  will 
bring  in  the  market,  as  you  do,  and  therefore  you  must  be  cautious  about  trust- 
ing it  wholly  to  her  management. 

I /f  {To  U  eorUinued.)  \\q 
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WRITTKH   BT   ITSELF. 

Yes  !  gentle  reader,  (as  we  used  to  say  in  the  old-fashioned  times — ^and  I  am  an 
old-fashioned  body  in  my  way,)  "  Written  by  itself."  And  why  not  1  In  these 
days  we  have  tables  and  chairs  dancing  polkas,  and  although  they  may  have  legs 
and  I  have  not,  yet  I  trow  I  have  more  life  within  me,  generally  speaking,  than 
they  have.  Why  should  not  I,  therefore,  essay  my  literary  powers  and  tell  my 
own  story  1 

New  this  may  be  to  you,  and  may  be  to  me  also,  but  that  is  no  business  of 
yours ;  and  if  my  master  is  a  good-natured  fellow,  and  willing  to  help  me  with  his 
pen,  provided  my  tale  be  true,  and  you  find  a  wrinkle  or  two  worth  knowing  in 
it,  what  does  it  concern  you  to  know  how  much  is  my  writing  and  how  much  my 
master's  ?  He  and  I  always  work  together.  He  may  have  the  advantage  of  me 
in  penmanship ;  but  can  he  grow  a  iettuce  or  a  melon  1  Not  a  bit  of  it  I  can. 
Ay,  and  what  is  more,  I  can  make  a  bit  of  ground  not  half  the  size  of  your  dining- 
room  grow  more  crops  in  number  in  one  year  than  you  can,  Mr.  Reader,  on  all 
yonr  big  acres  in  two ;  and  that  is  what  makes  me  write  my  life  for  your  benefit. 
So  here  goes. 

Unlike  the  butterfly,  my  Imago  state  was  that  in  which  I  first  drew  breath, 
a  fine,  handsome  pine,  down  south,  in  good  old  Georgia.  Gloriously  did  I  with 
my  fellows  luxuriate  in  the  freedom  of  forest  scenery  in  that  sunny  clime. 
But,  as  with  many  a  daughter  of  Eve,  my  beauty  was  my  ruin !  The  ruthless  axe 
at  my  root  laid  me  low ;  and  I  will  not  dwell  on  the  indignities  I  was  destined 
to  undergo  until  I  found  myself  transformed  into  my  present  thtL^e—^  four-light 
gardenrframe^  six  feet  by  twelve. 

It  was  in  this  shape  that  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  my  present  master,  who,  I 
must  admit,  uses  me  well ;  albeit,  he  insists  on  my  being  always  at  work.  This, 
however,  I  do  not  mind,  for  since  I  have  lefb  the  South,  and  find  every  body  up  in 
these  northern  latitudes  so.  plaguy  active,  I  have  never  liked  to  be  idle,  having, 
you  must  know,  a  certain  degree  of  pride  left  in  my  composition,  (notwithstand- 
ing the  severe  check  my  vanity  received  when  that  rascally  fellow's  axe  put  an  end 
to  the  verdant  beauty  of  my  early  forest  life,)  and  consequently  I  should  not  like 
to  be  looked  down  upon  as  either  useless  or  idle. 

It  is  with  me  as  with  many  people  one  meets  with  in  the  world ;  mu^h  depends, 
as  to  the  good  I  do,  upon  the  people  with  whom  I  associate.  ^'  Evil  communica- 
tions,'' etc,  (you  know  the  rest,)  and  if  I  fall  into  good  hands,  why,  I  can  do  no 
end  of  work.  I  always  say  to  my  master,  "  You  do  your  part  and  I  will  do 
mine" — ^and  I  am  now  going  to  give  you  the  history  of  the  last  year  of  my  life,  it 
having  been,  in  my  modest  opinion,  a  pretty  satisfactory  proof  of  what  I  can  do ; 
and  as  I  must  admit  that  my  style  of  living  has  something  of  the  monotonous  in 
its  character,  I  will  not  weary  your  patience  with  more  than  this  sample  of  my 
existence  since  I  assumed  my  present  form. 

On  the  advent  of  the  new  year  before  last,  I  found  myself  resting  on  a  spot  of 
rich  earth  in  my  master's  garden,  and  filled  with  a  luxuriating  growth  of  endive 
and  lettuce,  the  latter  of  which  I  then  supplied  daily  to  my  master's  table,  and 
which  had  been  planted  into  my  quarters  in  the  preceding  month  of  September, 
(the  latter  end,)  from  a  seed-bed.  The  endive  had  not  been  sown  so  early,  and  I 
noticed  that  ray  master  cut  it  back,  leaving  nothing  but  the  centre  small  leaves, 
which,  however,  grew  so  rapidly,  that  by  the  end  of  Mardi  there  was  a  fine 
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growth  of  bushy  endive,  which  through  part  of  March  and  April  took  the  place 
of  the  early  lettuce  in  my  master's  salad  bowl. 

I  should  mention,  that  the  part  of  my  lights  that  had  contained  the  lettuce  was 
emptied  by  the  frequent  demands  upon  it  in  January  and  February,  and  there- 
fore, in  the  first  week  in  March,  my  master  refilled  it  with  young  lettuce  plants 
from  a  seed-bed  that  he  had  provided  in  another  frame,  and  these  I  immediately 
started  into  rapid  growth ;  and  by  the  first  week  in  May  they  were  ready  to  sue- 
oeed  the  endive,  which  by  that  time  had  been  disposed  of. 

I  have  always  been  fond  of  the  &ir  sex.  Their  smile  of  approbation  seems 
always  to  stimulate  my  efforts,  and  I  conclude  my  master  has  the  same  taste,  (or 
weakness,  as  you  please,)  for  he  pushed  a  few  roots  of  violets  into  one  of  my 
oomers  before  the  winter,  so  that  whenever  the  ladies  of  the  family  came,  as  they 
would  do  sometimes  on  a  sunny  day  in  February,  to  see  bow  I  progressed  in  my 
operations,  there  was  always  some  fragrance  to  welcome  their  approach. 

But  having  arrived  at  the  first  week  in  May,  and  having  brought  up  a  fine  crop 
of  lettuce,  then  in  perfection,  and  some  endive  being  still  lefl,  my  master  thought 
my  further  services  were  no  longer  required  by  them ;  and  I  found  he  was  about 
to  change  my  position  altogether,  and  I  soon  discovered  the  cause.  He  had,  it 
seems,  toward  the  end  of  March,  sown  some  cauliflower  and  early  cabbage  on  a 
hotbed,  and  the  plants  were  now  in  a  state  that  required  transplanting  previous 
to  their  final  removal  to  the  open  ground ;  a  plan  which  many  persons  do  not 
take  the  trouble  to  adopt,  but  which  will  always  repay  the  gardener  both  as  re- 
gards the  quality  and  the  early  maturity  of  the  crop. 

I  was  therefore,  early  in  May,  removed  to  a  part  of  the  garden  that  had  be^ 
prepared  for  these  eabbage  plants,  and  they  were  introduced  to  me  immediately ; 
and  I  assure  you,  that  by  the  end  of  that  month  1  had  brought  them  into  such  a 
state  of  sturdy  growth,  that  when  they  were  then  carefully  transferred  to  the 
open  compartments  of  the  garden,  they  soon  told  a  tale  that  I  am  too  modest  to 
repeat.  I  admit,  however,  I  was  proud  of  them,  and  those  who  have  tried  it 
know  that  it  is  not  every  one  who  can  grow  early  summer  cauliflowers  fine  from 
spring*sown  seed. 

Having  a  pretty  good  knowledge  of  gardening,  I  now  thought  that  the  time 
had  arrived  when  I  should  be  allowed  a  run  of  idle  time ;  and,  as  I  have  said  be- 
fore that  I  hate  laziness,  I  was  wishing  I  could  take  a  trip  to  a  colder  region, 
where  I  might  find  some  constant  employment ;  but  I  reckoned  without  my  host, 
for  before  the  last  of  my  cabbages  and  cauliflowers  had  vanished,  I  found  myself 
again  on  the  wing  to  new  quarters — ^where,  I  could  not  imagine ;  but  my  wander- 
ings were  of  short  duration,  for  my  master  and  his  man  put  me  down  in  a  few 
minutes  in  the  melon  ground. 

I  had  seen  plenty  of  melons  grown  in  the  open  ground,  but  my  master  thought, 
as  I  heard  him  say,  that  he  saw  no  use  in  my  remaining  idle,  and  that  I  might 
just  as  well  serve  his  turn  by  helping  the  melons  along,  and  at  the  same  time 
take  care  of  some  pots  of  cuttings  of  greenhouse  plants  that  he  had  picked  up  in 
his  wanderings,  and  which  there  would  be  ample  room  for  in  my  spacious  quarters 
until  the  melons  made  more  foliage.  Accordingly,  I  was  placed  over  a  good  bed 
of  manure  with  rich  compost  upon  it,  and  some  line  young  melon  plants  Uiat  oame 
from  the  hotbed  were  planted  in  it  in  a  couple  of  days,  as  soon  as  the  compost 
was  warmed  by  the  sun  above  and  the  manure  beneath ;  and  oflTI  started  again  for 
a  fresh  crop ! 

With  the  assistance  of  the  sun  and  my  master^s  watering-pot,  I  can  tell  you 
those  melons  grew ;  and  after  due  thinning  and  stopping,  and  various  manipula^ 
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tions  that  seemed  to  indicate  a  vast  amount  of  care  on  my  master's  part,  (much 
of  which  seemed  to  me  needless,)  there  certainly  was  as  fine  a  crop  of  melons  in 
August  and  September  as  I  ever  beheld.  But  before  they  were  all  disposed  of, 
my  services. were  no  longer  of  any  use,  and  according  to  my  master's  system  of 
always  keeping  me  busy,  the  time  had  arrived  for  me  again  to  change  my  quarters. 

About  the  middle  of  September,  then,  I  was  sent  back  to  my  old  quarters  for 
the  winter ;  and  a  lot  of  old  hotb^  compost  having  been  placed  within  my  four 
sides,  I  found  that  three-fourths  of  my  compartments  were  filled  with  young 
lettuce  plants,  (from  a  seed-bed  made  in  a  shady  spot  early  in  August,)  and  the 
remaining  fourth  was  sown  with  cauliflower  plants  at  two  or  three  sowings  between 
the  12th  and  25th  of  September,  and  which  it  was  to  be  my  duty  to  protect  until 
the  spring.  The  lettuce  grew  steadily  and  well,  and  as  my  master  took  good  care 
to  furnish  me  with  an  ample  overcoat  of  hay  and  litter  as  soon  as  frosty  nights 
occurred,  and,  moreover,  in  very  sharp  December  days,  to  leave  it  on  sometimes 
in  the  day  as  well  as  at  night,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  sending  as  fine  a  bowl  of 
lettuce  to  the  Christmas  dinner-table  as  any  one  would  wish  to  eat.  They  are 
great  salad  people  at  our  house,  and,  winter  or  summer,  it  never  comes  amiss. 
Were  it  otherwise,  I  suppose  my  winter's  crop  would  be  limited  to  seed  lettuce 
or  cabbage  plants.  But  these  we  get  as  early  from  a  spring  hotbed  as  they  can 
be  trusted  for  planting  out,  and,  consequently,  my  master  does  not  trouble  him- 
self about  keeping  any  of  that  tribe  but  cauliflowers  through  the  severe  weather. 

And  now  I  have  told  my  tale.    I  have  turned  out, 

1.  A  crop  of  lettuce  and  endive  January  to  March. 

2.  Lettuce  again  early  in  May. 

3.  Cabbages,  end  of  May.  n 

4.  Melons  in  August 

5.  Lettuce  in  December. 

6.  Cauliflowers  for  the  winter. 

A  plain,  unvarnished  tale,  which,  if  they  like  it,  all  my  brethren  may  imitate ; 
nay,  which  many  doubtless  in  skilful  hands  may  excel.  But  1  write  not  to  the 
learned,  but  to  the  lazy,  and  also  to  encourage  him  who  would  be  a  gardener,  but 
knows  not  how.  And  to  the  latter  let  me  add,  that  my  master  says,  no  one  can 
work  me  even  for  a  single  year  without  learning 

"  To  look  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God ! " 

[We  are  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Garden-frame,  for  this  interesting  sketch 
of  your  history ;  no  doubt  you  could  tell  us  a  great  deal  more.  If  all  your  in- 
animate brethren  could  speak,  what  lessons  of  wisdom  might  be  learned !  Let 
us  hear  your  voice  again. — Ed.] 


NEW  ZEALAND  SPINACH— (Tmbaoona  Expansa,  Linn.) 

BT   CHABLBS  MOBB,  TORKVILLB,  N.  T. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  New  Zealand  and  the  South  Sea,  and  was  introduced 
into  Europe  by  Sir  J.  Banks  in  1772.  Captain  Cook,  in  the  relation  of  his  voyage 
around  the  world,  mentions  it  as  a  good  vegetable,  and  a  powerful  anti-scurvy 
remedy. 

Its  cultivation  consists  in  sowing  the  seed  early  in  spring  or  late  in  the  &11, 
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(the  seeds  will  not  be  damaged  by  the  frost,  and  will  do  better  than  those  sown 
in  spring,)  in  hills,  from  four  to  five  feet  apart,  situated^  if  possible,  in  a  warm  and 
dry  soil.  One  spadeful  of  rotten  dung  must  be  put  into  each  hill.  Four  or  five 
seeds  will  be  enough.  When  they  get  to  be  strong  enough  they  should  be 
thinned  to  one  or  two  plants  in  each  hill.  They  will  cover  the  ground  in  a  short 
time. 

I  have  no  doubt  this  vegetable  will  be  of  great  value  in  the  Southern  States  as 
a  summer  green. 

[We  have  often  wondered  why  this  spinach  is  not  more  commonly  grown, 
especially  as  a  summer  and  fall  crop.  Though  not  quite  as  good  as  the  common 
spinach,  still  it  is  a  nice  i^reen,  is  easily  grown,  and  may  be  picked  during  all  the 
summer  and  fall.  It  will  sow  itself  when  once  introduced,  and  allowed  to  ripen 
its  seed.  It  is  a  trailing  plant,  and  the  ends  of  the  shoots  and  the  young  leaves 
are  the  parts  used.  We  hope  some  of  our  readers  will  try  it.  If  planted  in 
spring,  the  seed  should  be  soaked  about  twenty-four  hours  in  warm  water. — ^£d.] 
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(See  Frontispiece.) 

BT     THE    KDITOR. 

Ws  present  for  a  DronHspiece  this  month,  another  of  the  beautiful  vari^ated 
leaved  plants,  Caiadium  Chantinii.  We  have  still  another  in  preparation.  Our 
present  subject  is  one  of  the  gaudiest  of  this  tribe  of  plants ;  the  ridi,  deep 
green  ground  color  contrasts  finely  with  the  shaded  crimson  veins  ;  and  as  a  far- 
ther variety  and  contrast,  there  are  numerous  spots,  from  shaded  pink  to  pearly 
white.  Our  specimen  is  greatly  reduced  in  size,  and  was  taken  from  a  plant 
grown  by  Mr.  Hamlyn,  gardener  to  W.  C.  Langley,  Esq.,  of  Bay  Ridge.  The 
leaves  are  usually  from  four  to  six  inches  wide,  and  twelve  to  eighteen  long. 
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^0  CoKtrihtors  aub  o\\tXB. 

Communications,  Letters,  Catalogues,  Periodicals,  &c.,  intended  for  the 
perusal  of  the  Editor,  and  packages  by  Express,  should  be ,  directed  to  the 
care  of  C.  M.  Saxton,  25  Park  Row,  New  York.  Exchanges  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  "  The  Horticulturist." 
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Plants,  *c.,  rxcsiyed. — ^From  J/r.  Barker,  of  Hartford,  Gazania  splendena,  DianthuB  Ver- 
schaffeltii,  Pansies,  Phlox,  and  Fuchsias,  for  which  we  return  our  best  thanks.  Also,  some 
flowers  of  a  new  Polyanthus,  Golden  Circle,  well  named  and  very  beautiful — From  Mr, 
Pendand,  of  Baltimore,  some  seedling  Verbenas,  with  a  request  to  test  them,  which  we 
shall  do  with  pleasure. — From  Mr,  Bridgeman,  New  York,  seed  of  a  new  Spinach  from  New 
Holland,  good  for  summer  and  fall  use. 

Bbookltn  Hokticvltural  Society. — We  are  glad  to  learn  that  our  Brookljm  friends  are 
already  in  motion  for  1861.  The  Spring  Exhibition  will  be  held  at  the  new  Academy  of 
Music,  on  the  Hth,  18th,  and  19th  of  ApriL  The  prize  list  is  yery  liberal,  amounting  to  |277, 
besides  a  list  of  valuable  books  for  special  prizes.  Some  of  the  leading  prizes  are  the  follow, 
ing:  Best  collection  of  plants  in  pots,  $15.  Best  8  stove  or  greenhouse  plants,  $10.  Best  6 
variegated  or  omamental-foliaged  plants,  $5.  Best  2  Orchids,  $4;  best  single  Orchid,  $2. 
Best  6  Azaleas,  $8 ;  best  single  specimen  Azalea,  $3.  Best  4  Ericas,  $6.  Best  single  speci- 
men Erica,  $3.  Best  6  Pelargoniums,  $5 ;  best  3  scarlet  varieties,  $8.  Best  8  varieties  of 
Roses,  $6 ;  best  6,  $4.  Best  specimen  of  tuberous-rooted  Tropceolum,  $2.  Best  8  Fuchsias,  $3 ; 
best  specimen,  $1.  Best  4  Gloxinias,  $3.  Best  4  Cinerarias,  $3.  Best  double  Chinese  Prim- 
rose, $1.  Best  6  Hyacinths,  $3.  Best  4  monthly  Carnations,  $3.  Best  4  varieties  of  Pinks, 
$2.  Best  collection  of  cut  flowers,  $4.  Best  6  cut  Camellias,  $3.  Best  12  cut  Roses,  $2.  Best 
12  Pansies,  $1.  Best  Parlor  Bouquet,  $4.  Best  pair  of  Hand  Bouquets,  $3.  Best  Basket  of 
Flowers,  $4.  Best  2  bunches  of  Hothouse  Grapes,  $6.  Best  dish  of  Strawberries,  $2.  Best 
brace  of  Cucumbers,  $2.  Best  Lettuce,  Rhubarb,  Radishes,  Asparagus,  and  Sea  Kale,  $1  each ; 
Best  and  most  correct  Labelling  of  Plants,  |2.  In  the  special  list,  there  are  handsome  book 
prizes  for  the  best  dmgn  for  a  yard  26  by  150,  with  a  list  of  Fruits,  Hardy  Shrubs,  and  Flowers, 
adapted  to  it,  each  plant  to  be  located  in  the  design.  Best  deiign  for  a  yard  25  by  60,  embrao- 
ing  the  same  conditions  as  above.  Best  Fern  Case,  Best  3  Hanging  Banktt*,  Best  collection 
of  Aquatic  PlanU,  suitable  for  fresh-water  aquaria,  tank,  or  fountain.  Best  Fi-etk-waier  Aq^ia- 
riwn,  fitted  up  and  stocked.  Last,  Greatest  number  of  new  members  handed  in  by  one  person 
and  elected  before  the  close  of  the  exhibition.  The  prize  for  this  novel  exhibition  is  Downing's 
Rural  Essays,  and  we  hope  to  see  it  contended  for  in  a  spirited  manner.  We  are  much  pleased 
to  see  the  prizes  for  Designs,  and  hope  they  will  bring  out  some  worthy  competitors.  One  of 
the  rules  says,  "All  articles  for  competition  must  be  brought  on  the  appointed  day  by 
12  o'clock,  M.  77*  is  rule  will  be  rigorously  enforced,"  We  are  glad  to  hear  it.  Let  it  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  you  mean  to  be  as  good  as  your  word,  and  you  will  effect  a  much- 
needed  reform,  and  save  the  judges  and  the  public  from  needless  annoyance.  We  wish  you  all 
a  right  good  time.  Prize  Lists  may  be  had  by  appljmg  to  President  Degrauw,  69  Washing- 
ton Street,  New  York. 
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StUABTIA  PEinTACYNIA. 

Stuartia  Pkntagtnia. — We  saw  a  fine  specimen  of  this  beautiful  shrub  at  the  Messrs.  Par- 
sons', of  Flushing,  L.  I.,  last  season.  It  ought  to  be  much  more  commonly  g^own  than  it  is, 
blooming,  as  it  does,  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  our  shrubbery  is  quite  destitute  of  flowers. 
The  specimen  at  the  Messrs.  Parsons'  is  about  ten  feet  high,  and  as  many  in  diameter,  forming 
a  beautiful,  compact,  round-headed  tree,  or  shrub.  It  is  a  native,  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  will 
grow  well  in  any  ordinary  good  soil.  It  blooms  in  August ;  the  flowers  (of  which  our  drawing, 
reduced  in  size,  gives  a  good  idea)  are  about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter,  with  a  purple 
centre  and  crimped  petals.    We  shall  hope  to  see  this  fine  shrub  more  common. 


Proceedings  of  the  Progressive  Gardeners'  Society. — Copies  of  these  very  useful  and  inter- 
esting essays,  already  noticed,  may  now  be  had -of  Saxton  d  Barker,  25  Park  Row,  New  York. 
Price  26  cents. 
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The  Htdropult. — One  of  our  correspondents,  it  will  be  seen,  objects  to  the  expense  of  a  gar- 
den engine  in  the  application  of  Mr.  Veitch's  remedy  for  the  "  slug.'*  This  objection  can  be  meas- 
nrably  met  by  using  Vose's  Hydropult,  a  portable,  cheap,  and  efficient  instrument  for  this  and 
all  gardening  purposes.  We  have  thrown  water  with  it  fully  sixty  feet  perpendicularly.  It  is 
a  convenient  and  useful  article  for  both  the  greenhouse  and  garden. 


A  Fins  Brack  or  Cucumbers. — ^During  the  last  week  in  February  we  received  a  brace  of 
Cucumbers  from  Mr.  Stubbins,  (gardener  to  Col.  Colt,)  measuring  some  twenty  inches  in  length. 
This,  for  the  season  of  the  year,  is  drawing  it  out  pretty  strong.  They  were  very  fine,  and 
equal  in  flavor  to  the  best  long  Cucumbers  that  we  have  yet  seen. 

Late  Cherries. — ^We  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Eirtland,  in  which  he  says,  in  ref- 
erence to  the  inquiries  of  "  An  old  Subscriber,"  that  the  Red  Jacket  and  Tecumseh  Cherries 
ripen  a  few  days  later  than  Downer's  Late  Red,  and  are  superior  to  it  in  almost  every  point. 
They  are  described  in  Mr.  Elliotts  Fruit  Book. 


Thrips. — ^We  last  month,  in  Mr.  Richardson's  article,  page  118,  line  17  from  top,  put  "  thrips" 
in  his  frame  of  Dahlias ;  and  in  this  we  were  a  little  too  fast.  "  Slugs  "  are  the  fellows  to  look 
after  at  that  season  of  the  year ;  "  thrips"  come  along  a  good  deal  later. 


Frutt-Growers'  Sooibtt  of  £.\stern  Pennsylvania. — At  the  late  annual  meeting  the  following 
gentlemen  were  elected  officers  for  1861 :  President — ^Dr.  J.  K.  Eshleman.  Vice-Presidents — 
Joseph  E.  Mitchell,  J.  B.  Garber,  Samuel  Miller.  Recording  Secretary — Gustavus  Heins.  Ccr- 
responding  Secretary — Charles  Dingee,     Th-eeuntrer — Robert  Otto. 

The  proceedings  on  this  occasion  are  said  to  have  been  very  interesting,  but  we  have  received 
no  copy  of  them.  

BOOKS  AND  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Grape-vines,  Evergreens, 
Roees,  Dahlias,  Verbenas,  and  other  Bedding  Plants,  Ac,  for  sale  at  the  Columbus  Nursery,  by 
Bateham,  Hanford  ds  Co,,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Ac,  for  sale  at  -Bruf^fwiayi'*  Horti- 
cultural Establishment,  Nos.  876  and  878  Broadway,  New  York.  Nursery  and  Greenhouses, 
Astoria,  L.  I. 

Catalogue  of  a  choice  Collection  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  embracing  many  new  and 
rare  Varieties,  besides  all  the  old  established  Favorites,  with  copious  Descriptive  and  Cultural 
Notes,  Ac.    Put  up  by  Barnes  db  Washburn,  Harrison  Square,  Mass.,  (four  miles  from  Boston.) 

The  Nansemond  Sweet  Potato :  DirecUons  for  Propagation,  Culture,  and  Preservation.  Also, 
Experience  of  Growers  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Charles  B.  Af array,  (successor  to  Mur- 
ray A  Son,)  Foster's  Crossings,  Warren  Co.,  Ohio. 

Catalogue  of  Greenhouse,  Hothouse,  and  hardy  Herbaceous  Plants,  for  sale  at  Bridgeman^s 
Horticultural  Establishment,  Nos.  876  and  878  Broadway^  New  York.  Nursery  and  Green- 
houses at  Astoria,  L.  I. 

Spring  Catalogue  of  new  and  choice  bedding<out  Plants,  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Ac,  for  sale  by  John 
Q.  Barker,  Wethersfield  Avenue,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Catalogue  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbous  Roots,  Grape-vines,  Ac,  for 
sale  by  James  H,  Park,  at  his  new  Horticultural  and  Seed  Warehouse  and  extensive  Green- 
houses, Court  Street,  corner  of  State,  Brooklyn,  L.  I. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses,  Greenhouse  and  Bedding  Plants,  cultivated  and  for  sale 
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At  the   Hampden   Nursery,  Spring^eld,  Mass.,  by   Jiiehard  BlUt,   successor  to  Chaoncey 
Brewer. 

Fruit,  Forest,  and  Ornamental  Trees,  and  Hardy  Flowering  Shrubs,  Native  Grape-Tines, 
Hardy  Rosea,  Greenhouse  Plants,  Strawberry  Plants,  Rhubarb  Roots,  Asparagus,  Ac.  /.  W. 
Manning^  Reading,  Mass. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Fruit-Growers*  Society  of  Western  New  York,  held  at  Rochester, 
January  9th  and  10th,  1861. — ^We  are  indebted  to  Secretary  Bissell  for  the  proceedings, 
already  published  in  our  columns. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  OTcrseers  of  Harvard  College,  appointed  to  visit  the 
Library  for  the  Year  1860. — We  learn  from  this  that  8,600  volumes  were  added  to  the 
Library  during  the  year  1860.  The  total  number  of  volumes  is  over  90,000,  besides  some 
50,000  unbound  pamphlets :  a  wealth  of  literature  without  an  equal  in  the  country. 

Bridgeman*8  Descriptive  Catalogue  No.  6.  New  and  Select  Bedding  Plants,  Roses,  Ac,  for 
sale  by  Andrew  Bridgeman,  878  Broadway,  New  York. 

Abridged  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  Roses,  Ac,  for  sale  by  Ed- 
ward J.  Evaru  d*  Co.,  Central  Nurseries,  York,  Pa. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  a  choice  Collection  of  Vegetable,  Agricultural,  and  Flower 
Seeds,  containing  all  the  select  varieties  of  our  own  growth,  and  a  large  assortment  se- 
lected from  Uie  Stocks  of  the  first  Continental  and  English  Growers,  Ac.  For  sale  by  Ben- 
jamin K.  BUm,  No.  210  Main  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. — ^The  printer  deserves  a  medal  for 
the  handsome  manner  in  which  this  Catalogue  is  printed.  Some  of  our  friends  will  have 
to  look  out  for  their  laurels. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines, 
Ac,  cultivated  at  the  East  New  London  Nurseries,  New  London,  Conn.  Wm.  If.  Stcmr, 
Proprietor.     H.  E.  Chitty,  Manager. 

Proceedings  of  the  Eighth  Session  of  the  American  Pomological  Society,  held  in  Phila- 
delphia, September  11,  12,  and  18,  1860.    Published  by  the  Society. 

New  and  Rare  Plants  Introduced  and  for  sale  by  Jsaac  Bfuhanan  dt  Son,  Nurserymen 
and  Florists,  9  West  l?th  Street,  New  York.    Gardens,  Astoria,  L.  L 

Additional  List  of  Flower  Seeds,  including  Novelties  for  1861,  for  sale  by  Alfred  Brieve- 
man,  876  Broadway,  New  York. 

The  Cranberry  Culturist;  being  a  concise  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Cranberry,  Ac  By 
W.  H.  Starr,  East  New  London  Nurseries,  New  London,  Conn. 

Catalogue  of  Greenhouse,  Stove,  and  Bedding  Plants,  cultivated  and  for  sale  at  the  Com- 
mercial Garden  and  Nursery  of  Parsons  dt  Co.,  Flushing,  L.  L 

Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Lungs.  By  R.  T.  Trail,  M.D.  New  York:  Fowler  A  Wells, 
308  Broadway,  New  York. 

Works  of  Dn.  Harris. — We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Messrs.  Lippincott  A  Co.,  of  Phila- 
delphia, are  about  to  issue  the  Entomological  Writings  of  Thaddeus  William  Harris,  edited 
by  William  Sharswood.  The  volume  will  conform,  in  style  and  appearance,  to  Dr.  Har- 
ris's "  Treatise  on  the  Insects  of  New  England  Injurious  to  Vegetation,"  now  being  reprint- 
ed. The  writings  of  this  eminent  entomologist  ought  to  find  Uieir  way  into  the  library  not 
only  of  every  scholar,  but  every  horticulturist ;  for  the  latter  it  will  have  a  peculiar  value. 
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Mr.  Editor  : — Having  read  an  article  in  your  February  number  touching  the  Rose-slug,  I  am 
induced  to  communicate  my  own  experience  in  exterminating  the  so-called  pest. 

I  have  already  made  some  statements  to  this  effect  one  year  ago,  at  a  meeting  of  the  N.  Y. 
Farmers'  Club ;  and  as  the  season  is  approaching  when  such  information  would  be  acceptable, 
I  would,  if  you  consider  it  worth  a  place  in  the  columns  of  the  Horticulturist,  give  a  more  de- 
tailed account  of  my  practice.  It  is  this:  I  obtain  from  the  road  a  quantity  of  well-sifted,  dry 
dust  I  then  procure  some  soot  from  the  bituminous-coal  chimneys,  and  mix  as  much  of  it 
with  the  dust  as  will  make  a  dark-colored  compound.  I  then  have  a  tin  box  made,  in  shape 
and  size  of  a  quart  measure,  with  a  lid  or  top  to  fit,  perforated  with  small  holes,  similar  to  an 
old-fashioned  pepper-box.  I  therein  place  this  fine,  dry  dust ;  and  early  in  the  morning,  while 
the  dew  is  on  the  leaves,  give  them  a  thorough  dredging.  This  I  commence  to  do  when  the 
slug  first  makes  its  appearance,  and  so  continue,  at  intervals,  until  the  rose-buds  are  about  to 
expand.  And  also  after  rains  I  find  it  necessary  to  repeat,  as  the  former  application  is 
Uable  to  be  washed  off  the  leaves,  which  encourages  them  to  renew  the  attack.  By  a  timely 
commencement  of  the  above  process,  I  will  have  nearly  exterminated  the  pest  from  the  bushes 
when  they  are  in  full  flower.  By  this  process  I  have  secured  a  second  and  third  bloom  on  my 
monthly  Rose-bushes,  which  were  perfect 

NoWy  sir,  I  will  give  you  my  reason  for  using  the  soot  with  the  road-dust.  It  is,  that  the 
dost  in  itself  is  of  an  unsightly  grey  color,  which,  to  my  eye,  is  objectionable.  By  ndxing  the 
soot  with  the  dust,  we  preserve  some  harmony  of  color  with  the  foliage.  I  have  used  dry,  air- 
slaked  lime  alone,  but  what  does  it  look  like  in  combination  with  roses  ?  Scotch  snuff,  used  in 
the  same  way,  is  good,  but  rather  expensive ;  ftirthermore,  it  does  not  dissolve  readily  with  the 
moisture  on  the  leaves,  as  does  the  road-dust,  thereby  rendering  it  a  sort  of  pasty  substance, 
adhering  to  the  leaves  for  a  longer  time.  The  principle  of  my  theory  is,  to  adopt  something  of 
A  nature  tliat  will  attach  to  the  smooth,  waxy  texture  of  the  leaves,  and  remain,  for  the  time 
being,  to  prevent  the  close  adhesion  and  comfort  of  the  slug.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  we 
kill  the  slug  by  this  process ;  but  he  vjill  "  vanish  to  parts  unknown.'* 

The  "  skip-jack,"  which  is  so  destructive  to  the  Melon,  Turnip,  Radish,  Ac,  when  they  have 
formed  their  first  leaves,  can  be  exterminated  in  this  way,  by  applying  it  at  intervals.  If  this 
insect  can  be  kept  from  its  desired  food  for  two  hours,  it  will  die  of  hunger.  Another  brood 
will  probably  make  its  appearance ;  repeat,  until  the  plant  is  out  of  its  reach,  which  will  be 
very  soon  if  the  first  leaves  are  cared  for.  In  conclusion,  I  would  say  to  those  who  do  not  con- 
sider a  little  labor  and  attention  a  hardship,  they  will  be  rewarded  with  success,  as  I  have 
been.  Gxo.  H.  Ufte,  Artist. 

Marritania,  March  15M,  1861. 

[We  tldnk  the  "  slug"  is  in  a  fair  way  of  "  catching  it."  Mr.  Hite,  being  an  artist,  applies 
his  remedy  with  an  artist's  eye.  The  idea  is  not  a  bad  one.  We  go  in  for  "  harmony  "  in  all 
things.  We  hope  the  remedies  we  publish  will  be  fairly  tried,  and  the  results  sent  to  us,  that 
we  may  know  which  is  the  best.    The  slug  will  find  it  difficult  to  get  over  all  this  dusting. — En.] 


P.  B.  Mead,  Esq. — Dear  Sir :  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  receive  instruction  from  the  pages 
of  the  Horticulturist  for  some  years.  We  have  some  fine  Grape  lands  along  the  shore  of 
Liake  Erie,  in  our  county,  and  although  Grapes  have  been  successfully  grown  for  thirty  years, 
it  is  quite  recently  that  attention  to  vineyard  culture  has  been  awakened.  Isabella  and  Ca- 
tawba are  principally  grown.    The  former  has  been  in  high  repute,  but  seems  more  liable  to 
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mildew  than  some  others.  Catawba  is  quite  healthy,  and  is  growing  in  fayor.  It  will  ripen 
here  almost  as  well  as  the  Isabella^  Concord  is  beginning  to  give  fruit,  and  is  coming  more  into 
fiivor  the  better  it  is  known.  Its  perfect  bunches  and  large  berries,  with  its  certainty  of  ma- 
turing, make  large  amends  for  its  lack  of  quality.  We  have  limited  several  other  kinds,  but 
will  defer  a  description. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  Diana  requires  any  peculiar  management  Does  close  pruning  in- 
jure it  ?  Mildew  was  very  bad  last  season  on  the  Isabella.  In  my  observations  on  the  different 
vineyards  last  season,  I  found  where  the  ground  was  in  high  condition,  and  often  stirred,  it  was 
most  severe.  In  vineyards  where  weeds  and  grass  were  allowed  to  grow,  and  on  some  single 
vines  where  there  was  no  cultivation,  there  was  little  or  none  of  the  mildew. 

Will  you,  Mr.  Editor,  please  tell  us  all  you  know  T  (Editors  must  have  no  secrets.)  We  do 
want  light  on  Grape  culture  in  partictdar.  Yours  truly,  A.  S.  Mosa. 

lYedonia,  K   K,  Feb,,  1861. 

[Isabella  and  Catawba  are  both  liable  to  mildew  and  rot,  the  latter  especially.  We  are  glad 
to  know  that  the  Catawba  has  thus  far  escaped  with  you.  You  will  be  fortunate  if  you  enjoy 
this  immunity  for  any  length  of  time.  Concord  is  a  good  grape ;  when  well  cultivated,  about 
equal  to  the  Isabella,  and  much  larger  and  more  jrertain.  The  Diana  does  not  require  peculiar 
manai^emcnt ;  it  requires  good  management.  Close  pruning  injures  it,  as  it  does  all  other 
grapes.  Stirring  the  soil  in  such  a  way  as  to  dUUirh  the  root*  would  tend  to  increase  mildew ; 
stirring  the  soil  without  this  would  tend  to  check  it ;  so  that  you  might  very  well  have  seen 
the  conditions  you  name.  We,  on  the  contrary,  saw  a  vineyard  of  some  two  acres,  very  weedy/ 
from  which  not  fifty  pounds  of  grapes  were  gathered ;  but  the  weeds  were  not  alone  concerned 
in  this.  You  may  rest  assured  tliat  judicious  culture  is  always  beneficial,  however  exceptional 
cases  may  seem  to  militate  against  it  We  desire  to  have  no  secrets  from  our  readers ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  to  tell  them  whatever  we  may  know ;  so  let  them  ask  freely.  We  have  begun  a 
series  of  articles  which  we  hope  may  throw  some  light  on  Grape  culture,  at  least  in  regard  to 
those  who  are  beginners. — Ed.] 

IIoRTrcuLTURAL  SOCIETIES. — P.  B,  Mead,  Esq.  *.  As  you  have  thought  my  remarks  upon  th  e 
above  worthy  of  notice,  I  beg  to  offer  a  few  more.  One  of  the  objects  of  these  Societies  I  take 
to  be  (or  should  be)  to  encourage  the  raising  of  superior  vegetables  for  human  use. 

I  bog  to  protest  against  the  vulgar  mammoth  standard  which  seems  to  be  set  up.  I  deny 
that  the  man  that  shows  the  biggest  pumpkin  is  necessarily  the  best  gardener,  or  Uiat  his 
pumpkin  must  be  "  the  cheese."  As  a  rule,  the  medium-sized  kinds  of  vegetables  are  the  best 
for  table  use.  Largeness,  for  the  variety,  is  usually  indicative  of  excellence,  but  largeness  per 
se  is  not.  The  Dwarf  Cabbage  is  better  than  the  Ox-heart ;  the  Savoy  than  the  Drumhead ; 
Ilorn  Carrot  than  the  Orange,  Ac, 

Setting  up  so  low  a  standard  must  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  improvement  in  taste  in  con- 
sumers, and  taste  for  improvement  in  producers.  So  long  as  the  public  will  eat  cattle  Carrots, 
Beets,  Turnips,  Corn,  and  Cabbage,  the  gardeners  will  not  trouble  Uiemselves  to  raise  any  thing 
better. 

I  deny  the  capability  of  judges  to  tell  the  quality  of  vegetables  by  a  glance  at  them  in  the 
raw  state. 

I  protest  against  superior,  delicate  varieties  of  fruit  being  damned  because  they  will  not 
"  market.**  It  is,  of  course,  a  very  important  point  for  growers  for  that  purpose  to  look  after, 
but  not  for  others.  It  would  be  about  as  reasonable  to  recommend  private  growers  to  cultivate 
gourds  instead  of  melons,  because  they  would  stand  pitching  out  of  two-story  windows. 

The  grower's  name  should  be  attached  to  each  lot  exhibited,  or,  at  any  rate,  if  the  prizes  are 
for  collections,  let  it  be  fairly  so  understood,  and  save  growers  the  trouble  of  competing,  as  they 
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have  not  usually  the  long  purses  necessary  for  fiEincy  marketing,  or  the  spare  time  for  begging 
tours.  Brooklyn. 

March  11,  1861. 

[Brooklyn,  as  usual,  makes  some  good '  points.  Cattle  roots  might  very  well  be  banished 
from  Horticultural  Societies  such  as  the  Brooklyn,  and  left  to  Agricultural  Societies,  which 
might  fitly  encourage  them.  The  gardener,  being  confined  to  human  roots,  would  naturally 
endeavor  to  produce  them  with  size  and  excellence  combined.  Competent  and  experienced 
judges  can  generally  approximate  to  the  comparative  excellence  of  vegetables  by  a  careful  ex> 
amlnation,  there  being  certain  points  which  indicate  quality  even  in  the  crude  state ;  but  the 
best  test  of  the  "  pudding  is  in  the  eating."  Some  delicious  varieties  of  fruits  will  not  "  mar- 
ket" well;  they  should  not,  for  this  reason  alone,  be  condemned,  but  be  confined  to  amateurs. 
The  "  marketing"  however,  is  too  important  a  point  to  be  overlooked.  The  case  would  be  fully 
met  by  offering  prizes  for  both,  not  losing  sight  of  quality,  however,  in  cither.  The  grower's 
name  should  always  be  attached  to  each  lot  after  the  judges  have  made  their  examination. 
This  is  commonly  neglected,  and  is  a  source  of  vexation  to  visitors.  Every  article  should  also 
have  its  proper  name  attached,  as  many  go  to  exhibitions  to  learn  the  names  of  plants. — Ed.] 


P.  B.  Mead,  Esq. — Sir :  Permit  me,  as  a  subscriber  to  the  Horticulturist,  to  make  a 
few  inquiries. 

I  wrote  to  you  for  this  purpose  in  November,  but  the  letter  may  have  shared  the  fate  of 
many  more  valuable  documents  destroyed  by  the  fire. 

I  am  building  a  cold  vinery,  65  by  13|  feet ;  front  wall  1  foot,  and  back  12  feet ;  exposure,  30 
deg.  east  of  south.  Could  I  use  the  back  wall  for  Figs  or  Peaches  ?  or,  if  I  should  decide  to  use 
it  for  Grapes  instead,  would  I  not  find  it  more  profitable  to  plant  the  Isabella  or  Catawba,  (in- 
stead of  the  foreign  varieties,)  neither  of  which  will  ripen  oftener  than  once  in  three  or  four 
years  in  our  garden,  and  then  not  quite  as  thoroughly  as  they  do  elsewhere  T 

To  avoid  the  attacks  of  the  grub  upon  the  Peach  and  the  Apricot  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  under  the  bifurcation,  I  have  thought  of  working  these  trees  upon  the  Canada 
Plum,  or  the  Almond.  The  soil  is  a  good  gravelly  loam,  with  both  sand  and  clay  for  ingredi- 
ents. For  garden  culture,  would  not  the  Peach  thrive  as  well  upon  the  Plum  or  Almond  as 
upon  its  own  roots,  even  if  the  grub  did  not  exist  ? 

The  fruit-garden  which  I  am  about  to  plant,  800  feet  by  100,  is  much  exposed  to  severe  win- 
ter winds.  To  shelter  it,  I  wish  to  plant  suitable  trees,  so  as  not  to  occupy  a  wider  strip  of 
ground  than  ten  or  twelve  feet,  the  branches  extending  each  way  five  or  six,  or  less  if  it  can  be 
done,  and  permit  a  height  of  twenty-five  or  thirty. 

What  distance  apart  should  the  trees  be  planted  ?  and  is  there  any  more  rapid-growing  tree 
than  the  Norway  Fir,  which  would,  by  a  reasonable  amount  of  shearing,  secure  a  tolerable  ex- 
clusion of  the  wind  ?  and  how  much  of  a  task  would  such  shearing  be  ? 

In  making  this  application,  I  hope  I  do  not  trespass  on  your  time  and  patience. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  Joinc  Pumpellt. 

Owgo,  Feb,  5,  1861. 

[We  do  not  quite  like  the  form  of  your  house,  but  we  suppose  it  is  "  done  "  now.  Figs  would 
do  better  than  Peaches  on  your  back  wall,  but  you  can  not  grow  the  Ust  fruit  of  any  kind 
there.  If  you  grow  any  thing  there,  let  it  be  the  Sweetwater  or  the  White  Chasselas.  We 
think  the  Delaware,  Diana,  Hartford  Prolific,  and  Creveling  would  all  ripen  with  you  in  the 
open  air.  Try  them.  The  Peach  will  grow  well  on  either  the  Plum  or  Almond,  and  the  former 
woald  relieve  you  of  much  trouble  with  the  borer.  To  prevent  the  borer  from  attacking  your 
Peaches,  paint  your  trees  with  common  tar  reduced  to  a  liquid  state  by  hot  water ;  apply  it  be- 
neath the  snrfiAce  a  couple  of  inches,  and  six  or  eight  above,  early  in  the  spring.    Any  refuse 
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ffreaxe  laid  on  thick  will  answer  as  well  as  the  tar.  When  cut  ofif  below,  wa  have  known  the 
borer  enter  the  tree  two  and  three  feet  above  the  ground.  The  above  remedy,  however,  titnelj^ 
applied,  will  answer  the  purpose.  Where  the  borer  is  already  in  the  tree,  it  most  be  cat  out — 
Either  the  Hemlock  or  Norway  Spruce  would  make  a  beautiful  hedge,  and  answer  your  pur- 
pose fully.  We  can  think  of  nothing  better.  The  shearing  would  be  a  comparatively  small 
matter.  Plant  the  trees  about  four  feet  apart,  and  take  cut  the  leader.  It  will  come  in  again, 
but  must  be  removed  from  year  to  year,  to  keep  the  bottom  well  filled.  The  Norway  Spruce 
will  make  a  hedge  sooner  than  the  Hemlock,  but  not  such  a  pretty  one. — ^Your  former  article 
was  consumed,  and  we  are  obliged  to  you  for  repeating  the  questions. — Ed.] 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  noticed  an  article  in  the  March  number  of  the  Horticulturist,  under 
the  heading  of  "  Imported  Roses,"  by  Mr.  Andrew  S.  Fuller,  of  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  in  which 
he  makes  assertions  and  uses  phrases  that  seem  to  require  a  little  more  ventilation  or  elo* 
cidation,  in  order  to  make  them  fully  intelligible  to  your  numerous  readers. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  dissent  from  the  conclusion  sought  to  be  derived,  but  to  ques- 
tion the  method  and  statements  by  which  that  end  is  attained.  I  may  therefore  be  ex- 
cused for  propounding,  through  you,  a  few  questions,  with  the  intent  of  bringing  forth  more 
light  on  the  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  permit  me  to  ask  what  Florist  or  Nurseryman  neglects  to  produce 
Roses  himself,  and  thus  "  allows  his  simple  vanity  to  get  the  better  of  his  judgment  ? "  or 
what  is  there  particularly  simple  or  vain  in  choosing  to  g^ow  Roses,  or  not  to  grow  them  ? 

Again,  have  not  new  American  Roses  of  decided  merit  been  sold  in  this  country  at  as 
good  prices,  and  with  as  ready  sale,  as  new  French  Roses  are  in  France?  Among  my 
own  importations,  I  have  received  the  new  Roses  every  year  in  limited  quantities,  without 
extra  charge,  but  very  much  doubt  whether  they  could  be  obtained  here  from  the  producer, 
under  like  circumstances,  without  paying  a  considerable  advance. 

For  the  sake  of  argiuncnt,  we  will  admit  that  the  Rose  Madame  Trndeau  waa  sent  to  i 
France  to  be  propagated,  and  afterwards  sold  to  our  people  as  a  French  Rose:  was  the  | 
discovery,  by  those  who  purchased  it,  that  so  good  a  Rose  as  this  was  an  American  pro-  , 
duction,  a  just  cause  for  the  least  chagrin  ?  Why,  sir,  I  should  judge,  with  my  feeble  per- 
ceptions of  human  nature,  and  of  American  human  nature  particularly,  that  "  a  peep  behind  | 
the  scenes,"  resulting  in  such  a  discovery,  would  be  very  gratifying  to  every  lover  of  prog-  I 
ress  in  this  country. 

Respecting  French  Roses  grafted  on  the  briar,  we  have  not  so  much  fault  to  find  with  ! 
the  root  as  the  disposition  to  hedge  around  their  stock  with  innumerable  smaller  ones,  that 
draw  the  sap  from  the  stock  for  tlieir  own  sustenance,  treating  the  foreigner  on  the  top  of  i 
the  stock  as  an  intruder.  No  doubt  the  disposition  to  sucker  is  promoted  by  the  dryness  of  ; 
the  main  stock,  but  even  the  most  vigorous  will  produce  them,  and  if  not  frequently  looked  , 
after  and  pruned  out,  they  will  deprive  the  stock  of  nourishment,  and  thus  cause  it  to  die.  ' 

Passing  over  the  next  three  paragraphs,  we  come  to  a  statement  showing  what  Roses  can   ' 
be  bought  for  here,  and  also  what  it  will  cost  to  import  them  from  France. 

This  showing  implies  that  we  have  a  choice  in  the  mode  of  procuring  them.  Suppose  we  ' 
were  to  make  out  a  list  embracing  fitly  varieties  uf  the  best  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses,  either  on  | 
their  own  roots  or  on  Manetti  stock — say,  from  25  to  200  of  each — ^where  is  the  Florist  in  this 
country  that  will  undertake  to  furnish  them  ?  I  venture  to  assert,  without  fear  of  contradic-  i 
tion,  that  there  is  not  a  Rose-grower  in  tliis  country  that  could  furnish  one  lialf  of  them,  , 
and  .those  he  did  furnish  would  probably  not  be  the  most  desirable  kinds,  but  those  only  that  | 
are  the  most  easily  propagated.  And  this  is  not  the  cose  because  growers  here  are  not  alive  | 
to  the  importance  of  it.    There  are  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  business  for  years. 
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who  have  not  managed  to  grow,  of  the  most  popular  kinds,  more  than  they  require  to  supply 
the  demand  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  The  cause  of  this  deficiency  may  he,  that  they  prefer 
the  ready  cash  produced  by  the  sale  of  them,  to  having  a  good  stock  in  the  ground  to  get  up 
a  stock  upon. 

Tlie  statement  respecting  the  cost  of  importing  Roses  must  be  based  on  Mr.  Fuller's  expe- 
rience, or  he  would  not  have  thus  given  it  as  a  positive  result.  On  the  faith  of  this,  may  I  be 
excused  in  seeking  to  be  informed  where  Roses  corresponding,  or  even  approaching,  to  "  first- 
class,  large,  two-year-old  plants,"  can  be  purchased  at  the  rate  of  seven  cents  apiece  by  the 
thousand  t  Why,  Mr.  Editor,  many  that  I  could  mention,  aa  well  as  your  humble  servant, 
have  been  silly  enough  to  pay  thirteen  cents  each  for  very  small  Roses  on  their  own  roots ; 
and  the  information  that  will  enable  us  to  get  Roses  any  way  approaching  to  first-class,  large 
two.3'ear-old  pUmts  at  a  price  so  greatly  reduced,  would  merit  and  shall  receive  our  unqualified 
and  heartfelt  thanks. 

I  have  before  me  the  invoices,  for  years  back,  of  Roses  which  I  have  imported,  and  by  them 

I  find  that  every  plant,  large  and  small,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  including  expenses,  cost  me, 

i    on  an  average,  upwards  of  17  cents  each ;  and  if  the  proportion  of  loss  were  to  be  added  to 

each,  (without  including  near  two  thousand  on  their  own  roots,^ported  by  us  last  year,  which 

,  I    were  almost  a  total  loss,)  they  would  stand  me  in  not  less  than  25  cents  each ;  so  that,  instead 

of  the  difference  being  six  cents  in  favor  of  importing,  it  is  five  cents  each  against  importing, 

I     provided  they  could  be  purchased  here,  of  the  kinds  desired,  and  at  the  price  stated,  besides 

I  I    the  advantage  of  having  better  plants. 

I  am  curious  to  know  what  is  meant  by  "Angers  being  the  Rochester  of  America.'*    Is  it 
,  ,  that  they  produce  a  great  many  Roses,  or  a  very  few  Roses  ?  or  are  we  to  infer  that  Angers  is 
,  \   the  place  where  we  can  bny  Roses  so  cheap,  and  that  Rochester  is  similar  to  it  in  that  respect  ? 
or  does  it  not  apply  to  Roses  at  all,  but  to  something  else  yet  unrevealed  ? 

Not  having  seen  Mr.  Fuller's  production  till  yesterday,  and  having  been  engaged  revising 
proofs  of  a  catalogue  of  new  Bedding  Plants  until  this  morning,  I  have  not  had  the  time  to  give 
I  !   the  subject  as  much  consideration  as  I  would  wish.    Awaiting  answers  to  my  queries,  and  with 
,   the  assurance  of  their  grateful  reception,  I  leave  the  subject  for  the  present 

Very  respectfully,  Andrew  Bbidokman. 

[We  have  only  time  to  say,  in  reference  to  this  whole  subject,  that  we  shall  be  glad  to  have 

I  1    all  the  fiicts  brought  out. — Ed.] 

,  

Enrroa  Horticultueist. — Dear  Sir :  In  reference  to  the  Delaware  Grape,  I  want  a  little  in- 
]    formation.     I  commonly  neglect  giving  proper  attention  to  my  vines,  and  as  a  labor-saving 
operation,  have  for  some  years  permitted  the  Rose-bugs  to  do  the  needed  thinning  out  of  the 
crop. 
I        Until  the  past  year  these  voluntary  workers  have  confined  their  ravages  to  just  bounds ;  but 
.    then  they  were  altogether  too  effective,  except  upon  the  Delawares.     Strangely  enough,  (to  me,) 
,    they  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  this  Grape ;  and  this  has  been  the  case  during  the  three 
'    rears  my  Delawares  have  yielded  fruit.    There  was  no  difference  in  position ;  the  same  trellis 
sustained  six  sorts  of  Grapes,  Delaware,  Diana,  Rebecca,  To  Kalon,  Catawba,  and  Isabella,  and 
All  except  the  first  suffered.    Has  your  attention  ever  been  called  to  this  peculiarity  ?  and  can 
I    this  freedom  from  Rose-bug  ravages  be  relied  upon  ?  and  to  what  do  you  attribute  it?    If  Rose- 
buga  have  a  chronic  dislike  to  this  Grape,  it  is  important  that  it  should  be  more  generally 
known,  and  you  would  confer  a  favor  on  the  community  by  some  public  statement  concern- 
ing it. 
I  I  am  anxious  to  know  if  I  am  to  rely  upon  my  own  thinning  out  to  prevent  excessive  bearing. 

1      My  Delawares  began  bearing  almost  as  soon  as  I  put  them  in  the  ground,  (one  vine,  a  layer, 
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gave  me  several  bunches  the  first  season,  not  less  than  fifty  the  second,  and  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  the  third,)  and  they  keep  at  it  with  a  rapidly-increasing  profuseness,  having  borne  last 
season  an  average  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  bunches  of  well-ripened  and  delicious  fruit.  I 
am  sometimes  fearful  that  my  vines  are  over-burdened,  and  yet  they  have  each  year  made  a 
lai^  growth  of  well-ripened  wood.  And,  by  the  way,  please  tell  me  why  the  chickens  so  care- 
fully select  my  Delawares  in  preference  to  all  other  Grapes,  when  the  Rose-bugs  carefully  avoid 
them  ?    Perhaps  you  think  Grapes  are  not  as  good  in  June  as  in  September.  !  ' 

Bay  Ridge,  Z.  7.  Truly  yours,  Geo.  T.  Hops.       ]  j 

[An  instance,  this,  of  mistaken  mercy.    You  should  have  allowed  the  Rose-bug  no  quarter   |  i 
from  the  Ix^nning,  and  must  commence  now.    You  can  in  a  great  measure  rid  yourself  of  them  j  ! 
permanently  by  a  little  persistent  killing ;  but  you  must  bo  sure  to  kill  them  "  dead,**  for  they     | 
have  as  many  lives  as  a  cat     It  is  singular  that  your  Delawares  have  escaped  tliis  pest,  but  we     ' 
do  not  think  you  can  rely  upon  such  immunity.     It  would  be  curious  to  learn  how  far  otJiera     j 
have  escaped,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  have  our  readers  give  their  attention  to  the  subject    i 
during  the  coming  season.    You  mtutt,  as  a  general  thing,  rely  upon -your  own  thinning  out.      | 
Circumstances  may  occasionally  regulate  this  matter  for  you,  but  not  often.    The  small  labor  i 
will  be  amply  repaid.    We  are  glad  to  hear  that  your  Delawares  give  you  such  returns ;  the   ] 
fact  shows  that  your  border  was  well  prepared,  and  that  your  vines  were  not  only  properly     • 
planted,  but  well  furnished  with  sound,  healthy  roots.    But  excessive  bearing  will  gradually   |  i 
weaken  them,  and  they  will  in  the  end  die  of  premature  old  age.    The  vigor  of  3*outh  should  be   i  I 
regulated,  and  not  allowed  to  run  unchecked  its  rapid  course.    The  Rose-bug  is  about  the  most     I 
disgusting  and  contemptible  of  all  insects,  and  is  too  stupid  to  choose  between  a  good  thing  and 
a  bad  one ;  chickens,  on  the  contrary,  belong  to  a  higher  order,  have  well-regulated  tastes,  and 
always  take  the  best  they  can  find ;  though  there  t»,  after  all,  some  difference  between  Grapes 
in  June  and  September,  especially  if  they  happen  to  be  Delawares  !    If  you  would  save  your 
Delawares  from  the  chickens,  phmt  by  the  side  of  them  some  kind  that  is  better— when  you 
can  find  it. — En.] 


A  Word  to  the  TRADE.^Thank  you,  Mr.  Peter  B.  Mead,  for  the  leader  on  the  above  subject.  !  i 

And  I  will  warrant  me  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  your  friends  who  will  say  amen  ;  i 

and  amen  to  my  thanks.     "A  word  fitly  spoken,**  and  may  it  do  good.  '  | 

Allow  me  to  ask  a  question.     Suppose,  for  example,  you  send  to  our  friends  C.  M.  Saxton  <k  1  | 

Barker  for  $20  to  $30  worth  of  books,  and  they  were  to  charge  you,  "Packing  1  box,  76  cents,"  I 

would  you  not  think  it  "  coming  the  giraffe  ?"     It  is  a  small  matter  complaining  of  so  small  |  ' 

a  thing,  and  so  is  it  to  complain  of  sending  a  tree  at  fifty  or  at  forty  cents,  when  another  was  ,  , 

ordered ;  but,  in  this  instance,  admit  a  charge  made  for  labor :  two  men,  at  $20  each  per  i  ' 

month,  will  pack  ten  to  twenty  boxes  per  day,  which,  at  above  rates,  pays  $7  60  to  $1 6  for  lees  ,  ' 

than  76  cents  to  $1  60  expense.      The  right  way  to  do  is  to  charge  for  trees,  and,  as  they  have  I  I 

to  be  packed  for  the  purchaser  to  get,  make  no  charge  for  packing.  I 

[The  above  approval,  from  our  friend  Dr.  Philips,  is  peculiarly  acceptable,  though  we  ought  |  ' 

not,  perhaps,  to  expect  thanks  for  perfomdng  a  necessary  though  unpleasant  duty.    We  have  i  ! 

even  been  thanked  by  a  nurserjrman,  who  is  fain  to  acknowledge  that  he  has  lost  more  than  he  |  ' 
has  made  by  the  practice ;  and  this  we  believe  to  be  the  fact  with  all  who  indulge  in  it     We 
wish  our  friends  would  think  of  this  matter  seriously.— Ed.] 


Petke  B.  Mead,  New  York. — Dear  Sir :  Reading  to-night,  in  your  January  number,  page 
85,  the  queries  propounded  by  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Goodwin,  from  that  famous  place  "  Narf/ord,** 
Conn.,  and  your  prompt  answers,  I  propose  to  ask  you  a  question  from  this  spanking  new 
republic ;  and,  by  the  way,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hartford  I  guess  there  are  some  left  who 
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,  1    would  like  to  have  a  hand  iu  "  spankuig "  thiB  repablic,  as  my  mamma  used  to  epank  this 

!  writer. 

'  Some  time  since,  in  writing  an  article  on  fruit  culture,  I  warned  subjects  to  beware  of  two- 

I  year-old  Pear-trees,  and  I  was  picked  up  by  a  sterling  good  writer.    I  prefer  "  maiden  trees  " — 

^  yoar-olds — ^to  two-year-olds,  because  there  are  more  fibrous  roots,  and  fewer  long  roots ;  I  pre- 

,  for  them  because  they  are  better,  and,  besides,  cheaper.    The  reason  they  are  better  is,  many 

'  '  onsaluble  in  maidenhood  are  kept  for  two-year-old  prices,  and  the  fibrous  roots  bring  addi- 

I  '  tional  advantages.    Many  thrifty  yearlings  have  been  advanced  to  seniority,  because  the  extra 

'  1  price  is  an  inducement.     If  select  maiden  trees  are  taken  from  the  nursery  and  replanted  at  a 

I  ■  distance  of  3  by  3  apart,  instead  of  remaining  in  the  nursery,  the  tops  and  bottoms  being  judi- 

'  I  cioualy  pruned,  then  a  two-year-old  may  be  better.     This  is  my  opinion,  from  purchasing  and 

1  g^rowing  trees  since  1832.    Am  I  correct? 

I  '  I  have  yet  another  objection  to  two-yearolds.    The  proportion  of  top  to  root  is  not  so  good, 

I  I  unless  the  purchaser  lifts  the  trees  himself,  and  understands  what  he  is  after :  and  then,  the  hole 

I  1  for  getting  should  be  proportionally  larger.    I  have  bought  two-year-olds  from  one  of  the  best 

.  nurseries  on  record,  replanted  at  a  year  old,  and  not  had  half  the  growth  as  from  my  own  year- 

I  ,  olds ;  of  course,  removal  to  a  distance,  and  being  packed  for  thirty  days,  makes  a  great  differ- 

i  ence. 

'  If  sorrowing  with  all  suffering  from  losses  by  fire  could  avaU,  I  could  help ;  but  nothing  of 

tlmt  kind  avails.     Courage  and  determination  to  succeed  are  all  that  will  do. 

,  Yours,  with  best  wishes,                                M.  W.  Philips. 

I  '  Republic  of  MissisHppi,  Edward*,  Jan,  25,  1861. 

^  I  [Republic  of  Mississippi !     That  is  a  strange  sound  to  our  ears.      "We  could  wish  it 

I  were  otherwise,  for  the  sake  of  the  estrangements  it  will  cause,  and  for  the  sake  of  our  com- 

I I  mon  country.    Many  of  us,  no  doubt,  have  been  naughty  enough,  and  deserve  more  "  spank- 

I  ing"  than  your  mamma  probably  ever  gave  you.    But,  Doctor,  we  can  not  let  you  out  of 

I I  oar  "  parish."— We  are  glad  to  hear  that  you  were  pleased  with  our  answers  to  Mr. 
1 1  Goodwin.  We  seem,  somehow,  to  have  met  the  wants  of  a  great  many  in  those  answers. — 
I  Tour  experience  with  maiden  trees  is  that  of  a  great  many.    Trees  are  planted  so  close  in 

I  nursery-rows,  that  aft«r  the  first  year  they  become  much  injured.  Some  nurserymen  under- 
I  stand  this,  and  are  now  giving  their  trees  more  room,  with  the  best  results  to  top  and  bottom, 
and  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  their  customers.  Then,  again,  through  carelessness  in  lifting, 
the  older  the  tree  tlie  greater  the  injury  the  roots  receive.  We  must  keep  talking  about  these 
things  to  get  tiiem  right. — Thank  you  for  your  sympathy.  We  have  some  courage  left,  and  a 
"  determination  to  succeed." — Ed.]  

FRUIT-GROWERS'  SOCIETY  OF  WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 
I  {Continue  from  pag6  152.)- 

I  I       Subject  4.  Which  is  the  best  stock  for  the  cherry  for  general  purposes,  the  Mazzard  or  the 
Mabaleb  7 

Mr.  TowxsENT)  thinks  the  advantage  of  cultivating  the  cherry  tree  upon  Mahaleb  stock  is  that 
its  wood  becomes  more  dense  and  hardy.  The  g^wth  of  the  tree  ia  more  vigorous,  and  not  as 
subject  to  burst  the  bark.  In  some  varieties  cracking  and  bleeding  are  prevented,  and  the  trees 
grow  more  rapidly,  with  the  wood  not  as  succulent ;  not  as  pithy  as  on  Mazzard.  Has  trees  ten 
or  twelve  years  old  on  Mahaleb,  and  they  are  producing  good  crops. 

Mr.  ELLWAJfOBR  would  add,  that  particularly  upon  a  clayey  soil  the  Mahaleb  stock  is  better 
than  the  Mazzard.  Trees  upon  Mahaleb  are  less  subject  to  bursting.  Some  kinds,  as,  for 
instance,  the  Black  Tartarian  cherry,  must  be  worked  exclusively  upon  Mahaleb ;  and  others, 
such  as  Burr's  Seedling,  Black  Hawk,  Cleveland  Bigarreau,  May  Bigarreau,  etc.,  are  much 
better  so. 
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As  to  tlic  growth  of  the  tree,  etc.,  if  worked  low  upon  Mahaleb  stocky  the  bud  will  not  outgrow 
the  stock;  and  if  the  trees  be  trained  as  "low  standards,"  it  is  nil  the  better.  Iict  the  branches 
come  out  low,  and  never  prune  the  tree  at  all  after  the  branches  attain  tlie  size  of  one's  thumb. 
Prune  your  trees  while  young,  and  get  them  into  the  right  shape ;  in  fact,  all  trees  should  be 
Bhapo<l  while  young.  Cherries  worked  upon  Mahaleb  g^w  more  vigorously  while  young,  and  yet 
they  do  not  make  as  large  trees. 

Charles  Downing  has  seen  cherry  trees  upon  Mahaleb  stock  which  are  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter ;  and  thinks  them  better  for  northern  and  western  parts  of  our  country  than  Mazzards.   . 

Subject  5.  The  Northern  Spy  apple;  what  is  the  value  of  it  as  an  orchard  fruit?  i 

Mr.  Beadle,  of  Canada. — ^Tlie  Northern  Spy  has  for  two  years  fruited  with  us  in  Canada,  and 
seems  to  promise  very  well,  bearing  fine  fruit  and  plenty  of  it  It  is  all  fine,  large,  well-colored 
fruit,  and  hangs  well  upon  the  trees.  This  is  quite  a  desideratum,  especially  exposed,  as  we  are, 
to  high  winds  in  autumn. 

Mr.  Barry. — When  the  Spy  was  first  brought  forward  it  was  charged  to  be  a  very  shy  bearer, 
and  to  bear  a  largo  proportion  of  inferior  fruit  in  the  crop;  but  now  we  have  had  fifteen  or  six-  i 
teen  years'  exporience  with  the  fruit,  and  ought  to  be  certain  as  to  the  real  unportancc  of  the  tree  I 
and  tlie  real  value  of  the  apple.  Apples  for  market  form  an  item  of  immense  importance  in  our 
fruit  growing  farms,  and  I  believe  the  Northern  Spy  has  improved  every  year  in  quantity  and 
quality,  becoming  finer  and  finer  every  year.  I  find  it  is  now  the  best  of  all  our  winter  apples, 
and  one  which  will  always  be  found  a  valuable  sort  to  plant.  i 

Mr.  Sharpe,  some  fourteen  years  ago,  got  some  of  the  scions,  and  grafted  into  the  top  of  an  old 
tree.  After  a  while  became  discouraged  waiting  for  the  scions  to  bear,  and  directed  a  boy  to  bud  them 
all  over  to  pears.  The  pear  buds  failed ;  but  that  very  year  the  tree  bore  four  barrels  of  fine 
fruit,  which  kept  nicely  until  the  next  April  and  May ;  and,  sir,  I  never  ate  an  apple  that  has  the 
flavor  nor  the  freshness  which  those  Northern  Spy  apples  had.  This  year  that  same  tree  bore 
five  barrels  of  fruit,  which  sold  readily  at  $1.50  per  barrel,  while  other  sorts  at  the  same  time 
brouglit  only  $1.00  per  barrel  If  any  body  gets  discouraged  waiting  for  their  Spy  trees  to  fruit, 
I  would  advise  them  to  try  budding  them  over  to  pears,  (laughter.)  i 

Mr.  Brooks. — In  1856  set  out  an  orchard  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  Spy  trees  in  the  one 
thousand  trees.    Some  neighbors  said  I  had  made  a  great  mistake ;  that  tliey  had  grafted  over 
every  Northern  Spy  that  they  had  planted.    Now  this  year  my  trees  have  fruited,  and  fruited    j 
finely.    If  this  fruit  is  one  which  we  can  carry  into  April  or  May  with  good  flavor,  and  in  fine   [ 
condition,  it  will  cause  me  to  say  with  friend  Bissell,  (as  to  this  unportant  subject  of  having  fine 
fresh  fruit  in  the  spring,)  that  the  area  of  human  enjoyment  is  thereby  greatly  enlarged. 

Mr.  Fish,  of  Monroe  County,  spoke  of  the  Northern  Spy  being  called  by  some  persons  a  great 
humbug  because  it  would  not  bear  fruit  the  first  season  aftx>r  setting  out  People  are  generally 
too  impatient  to  have  their  trees  bear  very  early.  One  of  my  neighbors,  of  this  temperament, 
who  had  set  out  quite  a  number,  became  last  year  discouraged,  and  dug  part  of  them  up.  This 
year,  those  which  were  left  standing  have  borne  fully  and  finely  of  handsome  fniit 

Mr.  HoAO  had  seen  Roxbury  Russet  and  Northern  Spy  in  June,  in  Now  York.  It  is  a  most 
splendid  keeper.  Cultivators  can  make  it  bear  earlier  by  thorough  pruning,  and  checking  the 
growth  to  wood.  The  fruit  has  never  yet  been  over-praised.  The  pruning  which  I  speak  of 
should  always  be  to  make  the  tree  very  open,  and  grow  spreading,  and  thus  give  sun  to  the 
whole  inside  of  the  limbs,  and  to  every  fruit 

;  Wm.  B.  Smitii  had  pursued  this^  plan  of  thinning  out  the  top  very  thoroughly,  and  this  year  has    | 
had  trees  produce  five  barrels  of  fruit  to  the  tree. 

Mr.  Barber. — ^This  Northern  Spy  originated  in  Ontario  county,  and  the  fruit  was  first  tested 
there  some  forty  years  ago.  It  is  a  slow  tree  to  come  into  bearing;  often  requires  six  or  seven 
years  to  produce.    You  can't  get  a  bushel  from  a  tree  that  is  seven  years  old;  but  when  it  di>ea 
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pay,  it  pays.  There  are,  however,  localities  where  the  crops  can  be  hastened ;  for  instance,  upon 
the  sunny  sides  of  hills,  in  warm,  rich,  and  deep  soils.  One  of  my  neighbors  has  such  trees  in 
the  centre  of  his  orchard,  upon  a  sunny  side  hill,  and  has  had  more  profit  from  them,  for  the  past 
fifteen  years,  than  from  any  other  trees  in  his  orchard ;  and  when  he  wants  any  more  trees  for 
profit  he  will  plant  Northern  Spy.  Other  men  in  his  neighborhood,  whose  trees  are  not  in  such 
favorable  locations,  are  not  as  well  pleased,  and  are  grafting  over  their  Northern  Spy  trees. 
There  are  some  noticeable  features  about  this  variety.  The  trees  need  to  be  young  and  thrifty 
when  planted,  and  you  can  not  have  good  fruit  upon  them  without  extra  care ;  keeping  them 
pruned  well  and  open,  and  not  permitting  them  to  overbear.  The  trees  need  a  dry,  well- 
drained  soil,  rich,  loose,  and  deep,  and  good  cultivation.  The  trees  do  not  leave  out  too  early, 
and  consequently  are  not  exposed  to  danger  from  late  frosts  from  which  some  other  varieties 
Buffer.  Apple-buyers  watch  them  closer  at  market  than  any  other  sort.  But  a  spot  upon  an 
apple  does  not  affect  the  whole  apple ;  even  if  it  be  half  rotten,  the  other  half  of  the  apple  is 
good,  and  retains  its  true  sprightly  flavor. 

Dr.  Sylvester  stated  that  the  Spy  was  extensively  planted  in  Wayne  county,  and  in  most 
places  was  very  fine.  The  trees  are  slow  in  coming  into  bearing ;  but  when  they  do  bear,  they 
produce  fine,  sound  fruit.  The  tree  needs  thorough,  judicious  pruning  and  cultivation,  and 
careful  thinning  out  of  the  branches.  Any  person,  with  a  dry,  nice  soil,  who  will  devote  atten- 
tion enough  to  the  tree  to  keep  it  in  good  heart,  will  have  fine  crops  of  a  delicate  nice  apple, 
and  an  apple  that  keeps,  and  keeps  weU. 

Mr.  Moody  was  a  decided  advocate  for  the  Northern  Spy.  Many  of  his  neighbors  had  plant- 
ed it  freely,  and  such  as  luul  not  already  grafted  it  over,  never  will ;  for  the  trees  are  now 
bearing  enormous  crops.  The  tree  needs  proper  pruning,  and  the  top  should  be  kept  open, 
for  it  is  inclined  to  grow  compact,  and  too  much  to  shade  the  fruit.  The  not  early  leafing-out 
of  the  tree  in  the  spring  is  quite  an  important  advantage ;  for  late  frosts  will  sometimes  kill 
back  all  the  trees  in  the  orchard,  except  Talman's  Sweet  and  Northern  Spy. 

Mr.  Hoag  thought  it  a  decidedly  valuable  tree,  if  well  treated.  The  fraiit  is  of  superior  qual- 
ity, and  such  fine  fruit  always  pays  for  good  treatment.  It  does  well  if  you  give  it  sun  enough 
by  open  pruning..   Apple-dealers  consider  the  Northern  Spy  the  most  valuable  sort  we  have. 

Mr.  Townsend  stated  that,  fifteen  years  ago,  his  father  grafted  the  Spy  upon  the  tops  of  two 
old  trees,  and  in  the  sixth  year  from  the  graft  they  bore  a  crop  of  fine  fruit.  Has  gathered  nine 
bushel?  from  those  two  trees.  Picked  t^e  fruit  upon  a  cool,  dry  day,  assorted  it  carefully,  headed 
up  the  barrels,  and  did  not  meddle  with  it  untU  the  1st  of  April ;  but  found  that  fiilly  three- 
fifths  were  totally  decayed,  and  the  balance,  which  seemed  fair,  were  decayed  in  the  centre. 
My  trees  suffer  from  dry  rot.  The  Spy  is  my  favorite  apple  for  eating,  but  they  decay  rapidly. 
Fruit-buyers  dislike  the  blotches  which  it  is  apt  to  have  upon  the  surface,  and  say  that  they 
"  won't  buy  those  blight,  fungus  blotches."  My  trees  are  upon  a  soil  which  is  heavy,  but  well 
drained.  « 

Mr.  Barry  was  pleased  to  hear  the  opinions  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  spoken,  representing 
an  varieties  of  soil,  and  a  circuit  of  a  hundred  miles  or  more ;  and,  although  they  differ  in  de- 
tails, the  general  verdict  is  that  the  Spy  is  a  good  apple.  To  be  sure,  it  requires  care,  but  no 
more  than  its  ultimate  value  will  justify.  It  requires  a  dry,  warm  soU,  and  some  pruning ;  but 
00  do  all  trees  from  which  we  get  such  decided  returns.  The  thinning  out  should  be  done 
Tery  lightly.  This  tree  bears  fine  fruit,  and  it  pays,  and  pays  well,  for  good  culture.  The 
tardiness  in  coming  into  bearing  is  no  objection,  for  the  tree  thus  has  time  to  become  fully  es- 
tablished, and  is  more  sure  for  future  years.  The  Spy  bears  enormous  crops,  and  the  fruit  should 
not  all  be  allowed  to  grow,  or  the  limbs  become  thereby  bent,  and  the  sap  obstructed,  while 
the  ground  becomes  poor  and  the  tree  impoverished  by  the  production  and  rii^ening  of  such 
over-heavy  crops.    After  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit,  not  only  the  Spy,  but  all  apple-trees  should  be 
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well  pruned,  and  the  ground  restored  by  careful  cultivation.  The  fonguB  in  certain  localities  ia 
due  wholly  to  local  causes ;  it  is  not  a  general  thing.  As  to  the  keeping,  much  depends  upon 
the  care  in  gathering,  and  on  the  care  used  in  assorting  previous  to  packing.  In  my  cellar  the 
Northern  Spy  is  keeping  as  well  as  any  variety. 

Mr.  L.  B.  Langworthy  thinks  he  grafted  the  first  tree  with  this  variety  in  the  county  of  Mon- 
roe, and  has  watched  it  closely.  The  tree  needs  pruning,  and  has  a  tendency  to  over-bear. 
The  fruit  has  a  very  fine  juicy,  spicy  flavor,  and  holds  this  flavor  longer  than  any  other  apple 
in  the  world ;  while,  as  to  beauty,  there  is  no  handsomer  fruit.  If  carefully  looked  to,  and  well 
kept,  there  is  no  finer  apple  for  the  household ;  but  for  transportation  to  distant  markets  it  has 
faults.  Dealers  do  not  like  them  for  sliipment  because  they  are  thin-skinned,  tender,  and  liable 
to  bruise. 

Dr.  Sylvester  had  found  that  his  apples  kept  very  much  better  by  being  sweated  before 
being  headed  up  in  barrels.    Never  head  up  fruit  while  wet 

Qttes,  6. — Is  it  advisable  to  plant,  in  western  New  York,  the  White  Doyenn^  Pear  for  orchard 
purposes,  in  view  of  its  present  liability  to  crack  and  spot  in  certain  localities  ? 

S.  B  Gavitt,  of  Wayne  county,  would  not  recommend  it  generally  in  western  New  York ; 
although  there  are  some  localities  where,  with  a  sandy  or  gravelly  soil,  it  seems  to  have  done 
weU. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Geneva,  had  noticed  ito  success  upon  light  soils,  and  had  remarked  that  this 
year  it  was  finer  upon  even  clayey  soils  than  ever  before.  Does  not  want  to  see  finer  fruit  than 
some  produced  this  past  season. 

Mr.  Sharpe  had  set  out,  in  1858,  about  a  thousand  White  Doyennd  trees  near  his  house,  and 
they  were  doing  finely.    Never  saw  a  crack  nor  a  spot  upon  the  fruit. 

Mr.  Maxwell  thought  that  the  disease  affiscte  the  fruit  worse  upon  old  trees  than  upon  young 
ones. 

Mr.  Barber  thought  the  best  mode  of  cultivating  the  White  Doyenn6  was  to  cut  the  trees 
close,  and  get  up  good  strong  shoots,  with  large  leaves,  thus  getting  up  a  new  action  all  through 
the  tree,  and  more  healthy  fruit. 

Mr.  Smith  supposed  the  disease  to  depend  very  much  upon  some  local  cause. 

Dr.  Sylvester  agreed  with  Mr.  Smith,  for  he  had  seen  fruit  crack  badly  upon  the  west  side  of 
a  hill,  while  upon  the  east  side,  and  not  over  one  hundred  rods  off,  the  fruit  was  untouched  and 
splendid.    Thinks  it  can  not  be  climate  or  soil  which  causes  the  disease  in  a  case  like  that 

Mr.  Townsend. — Upon  my  own  grounds  the  fruit  cracks  badly,  while  upon  the  premises  of  a 
near  neighbor  the  crop  is  first-rate.    Thinks  the  cracking  proceeds  from  an  atmospheric  cause ; 
for  the  fruit  upon  both  dwarf  and  standard  Doyenn^  trees  suffers  alike.    It  must  be  a  current    j 
of  air  carrying  fungi  to  the  fruit ;  for,  in  my  case,  it  follows  immediately  a  violent  attack  of    | 
pear  blight.    The  fruit  will  be  one  day  fair,  and  the  next  day  with  this  fungus  upon  it  ' 

Mr.  Smith  liked  the  White  Doyenn6  because  it  is  a  fine  hardy  tree,  and  the  fruit  is  one  of  the    { 
best  market  pears.    It  keeps  easily,  and  ripens  up  easily  and  well,  and  is  popular.    Thinks  all    I 
really  fine  pears  more  apt  to  suffer  from  diseases  than  the  coarser  fruit  and  coarser  trees,  which 
are  hardier,  and  resist  disease  better ;  but  these  coarser  fruite  are  not  as  good.  I 

Mr.  Hooker  had  found  that  of  this  variety  very  few  were  fit  to  ship— not  one  in  ten ;  and  I 
this  seemed  a  good  test  as  to  whether  it  is  advisable  to  plant  the  tree. 

Mr.  Jacobs  has  purchased  a  good  deal  of  this  fruit,  and  finds  that  it  is  better  in  and  about  | 
Geneva  and  Canandaigua  than  here  in  Monroe  county.  New  York  dealers  by  quantities  oi  I 
good-sized  and  perfect  Doyennes  from  Onterio  county.  Pears  with  fungus  upon  them  we  deal*  i 
ers  always  throw  out  and  refuse  entirely.    We  only  accept  perfect  specimens.  , 

Mr.  Ellwanger  steted  that  the  White  Doyennd  always  does  well  upon  his  own  grounds ; 
but,  as  to  the  question  under  debate,  would  answer,  No.    There  is  no  necessity  for  planting 
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Doyennes  when  we  have  plenty  of  others  equally,  or  about  equally,  good,  which  are  not  sub- 
ject to  this  disease. 

Quu.  7. — ^What  is  to  be  understood  by  the  term  a  standard,  and  what  by  the  term  a  dwarf 
tree? 

Mr.  Townsend  remarked  Uiat  there  wss  a  great  misapprehension  among  tree-planters  as  to 
these  terms.  Galls  a  standard  tree  a  plant  growing  upon  a  seedling  stock  of  a  Tariety  where 
the  plant  will,  when  full-grown,  make  one  of  its  own  kind.  Calls  a  dwarf  a  tree  from  a  bud  in- 
serted into  a  plant  which  is  analogous  in  species,  but  of  a  diminutiye  growth. 

Several  members  spoke  very  briefly. 

H.  £.  Hooker  thought  the  term  "  dwarfing  **  was  applied  to  the  working  of  a  scion  upon  a 
stock,  which  tended  to  produce  diminutive  growth,  and  thus  tended  to  fruitfulness,  and  to  in- 
creased sise  of  the  fruit  In  the  Pear  this  effect  was  produced  by  working  upon  the  Quince  as  a 
stock.  There  are  other  terms  which  result  from  other  causes ;  as,  for  instance,  a  tree  of  any 
species,  or  working,  or  size,  may  be  rendered  ''pyramidal"  by  suitable  pruning.  In  the  Pear 
wo  call  a  standard  tree  one  which  is  worked  upon  the  Pear,  or  standard  stock.  Working 
Apple  scions  upon  Paradise  stock  induces  a  diminutive  growth.  Working  Cherry  upon  Ma- 
haleb  induces  a  gprowth  not  so  much  dwarfish,  and  I  think  there  is  some  impropriety  in  applying 
the  term  dwarf  to  that.  Working  Plum  upon  the  wild  Plum  stock  produces  a  tree  somewhat 
dwarfish.  Simply  pruning  a  tree  low  does  not  thereby  render  it  a  dwarf  tree,  because  such 
praning  does  not  tend  to  the  diminutive  growth  X>r  increased  fruitfulness  I  have  spoken  of. 

Mr.  Bloss,  of  Monroe  county,  understood  by  the  term  "dwarf"  a  tree  worked  upon  a  shrub, 
or  upon  that  which  partakes  of  a  shrub  in  its  character,  and  thus  the  tree  becomes  divided  in 
its  character  between  the  tree  and  the  shrub. 

Mr.  Ellwanger  differed.  Tall  trees  are  called  standards  always,  and  of  old  times,  no  matter 
how  or  on  what  they  are  grown.  Dwarf  means  bushy,  no  matter  what  cause  has  rendered  them 
bushy. 

Dr.  Bristol,  of  Livingston  county,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  that,  for  instance  in  Uie  Pear, 
a  dwarf  tbeans  the  tree  worked  upon  the  Quince  stock,  and  asked,  "  If  a  nurseryman  gets  an 
order  for  a  hundred  dwarf  Pear-trees,  what  would  he  put  up  ?  Would  it  be  merely  a  large  tree 
cut  down  low  ?  or  would  it  be,  as  I  have  said,  trees  from  Pear  scions  worked  upon  Quince 
stocks?"  Trees  (in  grounds)  which  are  kept  to  produce  samples  of  varieties  of  fruits  are 
"  specimen"  trees,  and  are  not  necessarily  standard  trees. 

Mr.  Barber  thought  we  ought  to  have  these  arbitrary  terms  settled  and  made  clear,  so  that 
an  persons  should  understand  the  terms  alike.  A  standard  tree  is  a  tree  worked  upon  a  similar 
stock ;  while  a  dwarf  grows  from  a  scion  worked  upon  a  similar  variety,  or  species,  of  stock, 
but  which  is,  in  iact,  a  dlBsimilar  stock.  You  may  make  a  tree  g^w  dwarf  by  cultivation  and 
pruning,  even  as  the  Chinese  dwarf  the  sturdy  oak ;  but  these  are  exceptions. 

After  remarks  to  the  same  intent  from  Messw.  Smith,  Fish,  and  Herendeen,  the  Society 
passed  to 

QtuM.  8.— What  influence  has  the  stock  upon  the  graft  in  modifying  or  changing  the  quality 
of  the  fruit? 

Mr  Sharpe  spoke ;  and  then — 

Mr.  Brooks  remarked,  that  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  manner  in  which  trees  were 
propagated ;  for  we  often  see  the  same  variety  of  apples  which,  growing  upon  different  trees, 
have  not  the  same  flavor.  Certainly,  the  best  scions  are  taken  from  vigorous  trees,  and  the 
same  rule  will  apply  to  stocks.  The  character  of  any  stock,  or  of  any  bud,  will  perpetuate  itself 
as  well  in  plants  as  in  animals. 

After  remarks  from  Messrs.  Ellwanger,  Barber,  and  Langworthy,  who  agreed  that  there  was 
a  strong  analogy  between  vegetable  physiology  and  animal,  the  further  consideration,  was 
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on  motion  of  J.  Vick,  Jr.,  postponed  nntil  next  meeting,  snd  members  were  requested  to  pre- 
pare themselTea  for  the  discussion. 

Qnet.  9. — In  transplanting  trees,  is  pruning  the  tops  and  roots  of  importance  ?  and  If  so, 
under  what  circumstances  T 

Dr.  Beale  thought  this  an  important  matter. 

Mr.  Barber. — In  taking  up  trees,  we  should  take  up  all  the  roots  we  can.  Injured  roots 
should  be  examined,  and  the  injured  parts  cut  away.  Where  Uie  roots  are  thus  pruned  clean 
there  are  more  small  roots  thrown  out  from  the  pruned  roots  than  from  roots  less  man- 
gled. The  top  should  be  pruned  to  correspond,  for  the  top  of  the  tree  is  the  demand,  and  the 
rest  is  the  supply.  Do  not  prune  the  top  too  much ;  for  it  can  be  so  severely  pruned  as  not 
to  leave  wood-buds  enough  to  demand  and  draw  up  the  sap  from  the  roots. 

Mr.  Hooker  thought  that  other  things,  such  as  soil,  manure,  dkc,  were  of  more  consequence. 
There  is  a  wonderful  power  in  nature  to  recuperate  the  strength  of  phints ;  ond  fruits  have  a 
strong  pDwer  to  adapt  themselves  to  clrcumstancei.  It  is  astonishing  how  readily  trees  will 
adapt  themselves  to  the  places  were  they  are  situated.  lias  tried  experiments,  and  the  growth 
I  of  the  trees  that  were  pruned  was  greater  than  that  of  those  not  pruned ;  but  the  total  top 
amounted  to  only  about  the  same.  As  an  abstract  question,  a  great  deal  is  to  be  said  on  both 
sides.  Mr.  Ilovey  thinks  the  pruning  should  be  done  the  year  after  transplanting,  and  others 
think  we  should  prune  ^ohen  we  transplant  Tliere  are  various  ends  to  be  served  by  pruning.  1  ! 
If  we  want  the  plants  to  bear  fruit  inunediatel}*,  we  prune  in  one  way ;  we  prune  in  another  way 
to  produce  a  bushy  tree ;  in  another  for  a  pyramidal  tree ;  in  another  way  to  grow  a  larger 
tree. 

Mr.  Ilcrcndoon  said  tliot  John  J.  Thomas  once  tried  the  experiment  of  these  different  modes 
of  pruning  the  tops  upon  the  same  sort  of  tree,  leaving  the  roots  all  alike,  and  all  growing  under 
similar  circumstances.  Where  not  pruned  at  all,  the  trees  made  little  if  any  gi^wth.  Where 
the  tops  were  pruned  moderately,  the  trees  grew  somewhat,  sending  out  shoots  five  or  six  inches 
in  len:^th,  and  looked  decidedly  better.  Where  the  tops  were  pruned  severely,  the  trees  grew 
thriftily. 

Mr.  Barry  suggested  that  these  nurserymen's  experiments  at  home  were  not  upon  trees 
which  are  like  the  trees  that  reach  their  customers,  and  we  must  not  be  guided  implidtly  by 
them ;  but  would  recommend  that  in  all  coses  the  tops  should  be  reduced  a  good  deaL  We  im- 
port tree 5  from  France  which  reach  us  with  tops  dry  and  shrivelled,  and  we  always  prune  them 
in,  and  theso  trees  go  on  with  their  growth.  The  late  A.  J.  Downing  impressed  upon  troe- 
pUntera  the  importance  of  pruning  the  head  of  the  tree.  We  all  know  that  little  trees  will 
grow  well,  ani  the  manner  of  pruning  their  branches  depends  upon  circumstances ;  but,  at  any 
rate,  all  dry  and  dead  roots,  as  well  as  all  dry  and  dead  branches,  should  be  cut  out 

Mr.  Barber. — ^The  roots  should  be  placed  in  the  earth,  not  in  wads  or  bundles,  but  spread 
out  as  nearly  as  possible  like  they  grew,  and  every  dry  or  dead  part,  or  decayed  portion  of 
either  a  root  or  a  branch,  should  be  removed  under  all  circumstances. 

Mr.  Il-jrondeen  suggested  that  these  fine  fibres  and  wads  of  roots  spoken  of  are  almost  always 
dead ;  ond  if  we  examine  trees,  we  shall  find  that  all  the  new  growth  of  the  roots  is  from  roots 
fully  of  the  size  of  a  pipe-stem. 

Mr.  Sharpe  spoke  of  transplanting  dry  yearling  Peach-trees,  and  cutting  off  the  whole  top, 
leaving  the  stumps  only  twelve  to  twenty  inches  in  height,  and  they  all  lived  and  grew. 

Mr.  Langworthy  remarked,  that  injudicious  pruning  might  damage  trees  and  plants ;  but 
close,  careful  pruning,  when  transplanting,  does  not  destroy  trees. 

After  some  further  desultory  discussion,  the  Society  adjourned,  to  meet  in  June  at  Syracuse. 

[The  proceedings,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  will  be  published,  and  may  be  had,  we  presume,  on 
application  to  Secretary  Bissell,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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THE  "PARLOR  GEM"  PIANO  FORTE. 

In  presenting  Tlie  *<  PARLOR.  OElit**  and  iU  xneriU  to  the  trade  and  the  PnbUc 
generally,  We  Cbafllenirc  the  World  to  produce  a»  good  a  Piano  for  the  price  as  is  rep- 
resented in  the  accompanying  cut  ^ 

The  §tyle  of  The  "  Parlor  Gem"  is  a  Pull  Finished,  Highly  Polished  Case— All  Large 
Bound  Comers,  Bead  Mouldings,  Carved  Lyre,  Fancy  Legs  and  Desk,  Overstrung  {Square  Grand) 
Scale,  Richly  Bronzed,  Full  Iron  Frame;  and  is  Wittaont  a  Rlvafin  Beauty  of  jrinish,  in 
the  Durability  and  exceeding  Delicacy  and  Promptness  of  the  Action,  or  Purity,  Volume  and 
Brilliancy  of  Tone. 

The  locale,  or  Compass  of  Uie  Key-Board  is  Six  and  One-Third  Octaves;  from  the  lowest  F, 
to  the  highest  note  (A)  of  an  A  to  A  7  OctAve  Instrument.  Bv  this  judicious  arrangfement  of  the 
Key-Board,  any  music  can  be  performed  on  the  *' Parlor  Gem,"  that  can  be  on  a  Seven  Octave 
Piano  Forte.  The  Size  is  about  iwo-ihirda^  and  the  Wbiqht  one-half  that  of  an  ordinary  Seven 
Octave  Instnunent;  and  the  many  advantages  oombmed  in  this  arrangemeot— such  as  economy 
of  space  in  small  rooms;  reduction  of  the  expense  and  risk  of  transportation,  Ac,  are  so  obviotis, 
that  wo  need  not  stop  to  enlarge  upon  them. 

We  make  two  Classes  of  the  *'  Parlor  Gem,"  and  designate  them  as  No.  1  and  No.  2. 

No.  1 — ^Is  Grained  in  Imitation  of  Rosewood;  and  we  deem  it  proper  here  to  remark — 
not  only  is  the  Graining  so  perfect  and  beautiful  an  imitation  of  the  natural  Rosewood,  as  abso- 
lutely to  defy  detection  on  the  part  of  many  who  have  examined  the  same, — but  ik  all  oxher 
RESPECTS,  the  No.  1  ''  Parior  Gem,*'  is  PBBcqoELT  the  iamb  as  No.  2,  which  is  finished  in  nchly 
figured  Rosewood. 

As  a  Piano,  the  "Parlor  Gem'Ms  Perfect  in  its  Ulnfteal  QnalUles  and  IVEe- 
clianldni:  and  as  an  Ornament  for  the  Parlor  or  Rondoir  well  wortut  the 
Appellation  of  Tlie  Parler  Oem* 

iro.l— PARLOR  GEM,  (Oraiiied  Case)  is       -       -       -     $150 
No.  2—         ditto,         (Rosewood  Case,)     -      -      -      -  175 

T%mB  Piano«9  together  with  o^ir  full  Seven  and  Seven  and  a  Quarter  Octave  $<|UARE- 
O  It  AMDS  and  PABLOR  OR  AMOS,  which  we  shall  contmue  to  manufacture  in 
leveiy  iranety  of  style,  and  containing  cur  R€>p«atiM|^  Orand  Action*  are  now  offered 
at  such  extremely  k>w  prices,  that  no  lostmmcnt  will  be  delivered  until  the  money  is  received. 

HftviBg  established  our  business  on  a  strictly  Casll  basis,  we  can  not  bb  undersold  ;  and 
*re  cnah^e^  to  offer  Extraordinary  Indncements  to  Casli  Pnrciia«er«. 

tST  We  Warrant  every  Piano  Forte,  whether  selected  in  person,  ordered  by 
letter,  or  pure^iMod  from  our  Agents,  to  give  perfi.ct  satisfaction  ;  or  the  money  and  all  ex- 
^penses  prompdy  refunded. 

t^^Books  eoBtaining  full  particulars  of  our  Instrument;}.  9nd  a  description  of  our  Repeating 
Grand  Action,  (Patented  June  8,  1858^  and  for  which  wb  t\iivch  -infinite  superiority  over  all 
.OTiiBRS),  and  Gii:cals«,  with  Illustrated  Price  List,  wiU  be  forwarded  free  of  expense,  to  any 
address. 

MABSHALL,  JAMES  &  TRA VER, 

Aug.  ibSept  MASONIC  HALL.  Albany,  New  York. 
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FAMILY    AND    MANUFACTURING 

SEWING  MACHINES 

496  Broadway,  New  York- 


XHE  GROVER  «b  BAKER  SEWING  MACHINE  makes  the  onlj  seam 
formed  by  a  Sewing  Machine  in  wbich  ench  stitch  is  independently  locked  and  without 
dependence  npon  the  other  stitches  for  strength,  and  the  only  seam  that  will  admit  Of  the 
thread  being  cat  at  every  fourth  stitch  without  injury  to  the  scam  in  wear. 

XHB   GROYER  &  BAKER   SEWING  MACHINE  is  adapted  to  aU 
varieties  of  fabrics,  sewing  equally  well  the  finest  Swiss  muslin  or  the  heaviest  cloth  or 
leather,  and  requiring  no  adjustment  for  any  kind  of  Sewing  other  than  the  adaptation  (^ 
needlee  and  thread.      ^ 

XBE  GROYER  A  BAKER  SEWING  MACHINE  sews  from  ordhiarr 
spools  without  rewinding,  and  fantons  its  own  seams,  thereby  saving?  time  and  thread. 
It  will  sew  common  spool  cotton,  silk  and  linen  thread,  with  equal  facility. 

XHE  GROYER  &,  BAKER  SEWING'  MACHINE  is  so  simple  that  aa 
intelligent  child  of  ten  years  can  reudily  learn  to  operate  it     it  is  more  easily  kept 
in  order  ihan  any  other  machine,  and  need  not  be  taken  apart  to  be  oiled. 

XHB  GROYER  «b  BAKKR  SEWING  MACHINE  makes  the  only  stitch 
that  cannot  be  iigured  by  washing  and  ironiag.  and  the  only  stitch  that  forms  an  elastic 
and  durable  seam.  Fabrics  put  together  with  this  stitch  may  wear  out  and  drop  to  pieces 
from  original  weaknees,  or  hard  usage,  but  come  apart  or  give  way  at  the  toams  they 
caanot ;  they  will  hold  together  when  the  ctoth  or  halloo  around  them  hangs  in  rags  or  tatters> 


PBmCE  &  CO.'S 


WITH  DIVIDED  SWELL. 

Tlie   Best-Toned  Reed  Instrument  In  tbe  World. 

LIST    OF    PRICES. 

Foot  OoCave  ]blode<m $46  00 

FonT-and-Half  Octave  Mdodeon   •        •        *        •        «        -OOOO 

FiTe  OcUvB  Melodeon 75  00 

Five  Octave  Melodeon,  l?iano  Caae 100  00 

FiYe  Octave  Melodeon,  Double  Beed,  Portable  CaM  •         •         -       130  00 

8iz  Oc  ave  Melodeon,  Piano  Caie 130  00 

Tiye  Octave  Melodeon,  Piano  Case,  Donble  Reed      •         •        -       150  00 

Five  Octave  Melodeon,  Double  Bank,  Fotir  Stops      ...      200  00 

The  Org^an  Melodeon,  Five  Sets  Beeds,  T^o  Banks,  Keys  and  Pedal  Bass  350  00 

First  Premium  awarded  wherever  Exhibited. 

ninstrmtod  Price  Clrcalars  sent  by  mall.    Orders  promptly  filled. 

GEO.  A.  PRINCE  St  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  V.) 

GEO.  A.  PRINCE  «b  CO.,  UO  Lake-st;,  Chicago,  1U.X 

GEO.  A.  PRINCE  ^  CO.,  87  Fulton  Street, 

New  York  City^ 


500,000  CUTTER'S  SEEDLING  ST^AWBEBBY  PLAl^JTS 

For  sale  by  the  subscriber  (who  was  the  first  to  introduce  this  variety  in  1 85  9. )  It  was  exhibited 
at  Mass.  HjorticuHural  Society  five  Saturdays  in  succession,  in  1860.  The  Fruit  Committee  en- 
courag^d  its  ooltiration,  and  awarded  a  gratuity.  The  produce  on  600  cubic  feet  of  ground  was 
130  quart  boxes  of  fruit,  or  nearly  7.000  boxes  per  acre— soil,  dry  sandy  loam.  •  For  hardiness 
aad  productiveness  it  has  no  equal.  The  berries  attain  foiy  inches  in  circumference,  and  are  very 
even  size;  all  the  blossoms  deyelop  into  fruit;  quality  superior,  with  wild  strawberry  flavor ; 
strong  grower,  large  foliage,  long  fruit-stem,  hulls  easy,  requires  no  other  kind  to  make  it  fruit- 
ful, carries  well  to  market 

Origin  Pelham  N.  H. ;  discovered  accidentally  in  a  young  orchard,  probably  from  seed  drop- 
ped  by  birds.  It  has  been  fruited  twelve  years,  and  is  weU  tested, — not  disseminated  much  until 
1860.  It  is  highly  recommended  by  many  eminent  fruit-growers  and  dealers,  whose  testimo- 
nials may  be  had  by  sending  for  pST  Illustrated  Catalogue,  sent  by  mail  to  all  appUoants, 
free.  .Jp  ' 

The  catalogue  describes  nnmeroiis  popular  kinds  of  strawberries,  and  hardy  gcape-ylnes, 
some  of  them  new  to  the  public — )BS  Dracut  Amber  Grape,  and  others. 

Price  of  Cutter's  seedling,  60  cents  per  dozen,  by  mall,  post  paid;  $1  26  per  100;  $10  per 
1,000, 140  per  6,000. 

All  plants  securely  packed,  and  delivered  at  our  depot  or  in  Boston  free  of  expr^sa 

Agent  in  Kew  York,  GRIFFING,  BRO.  <fe  Co.,  No.  6  Courtland  St.,  Se^dmen,  who  will  take 
orders  and  supply  plants  and  Grape-vines. 


Addrtn 


J.  W.  MANNINO-,  Beading,  Mass. 


THORLEY'S  FOOD  FOR  CATTLE. 


As  Tued  in  Her  Hajerty's  Stables;  His  Eoyal  Highness  the  Frinoe  Consort's 

FanUf  Windsor;  throughout  ttih  Soyal  Military  Stables  of  Prussia,  by 

order  of  His  Excellency  lientenant-Oeneral  Willissen,  Head 

Master  of  the  Horse ;  Adams'  Express  Stables,  United 

States  Express  Stablest  Manhattan  Express 

Stables,  4€.,  &o. 

For  Hones^  itlBindiBpensable  in  promoting  and  wutaiDing  all  the  animal  fanetions  in  beallh 
and  vigor,  fbr  HUeh  Covi^  it  it  invaluable,  increasing  the  quantity  and  improving  the 
quality  of  milk.  For  Beasts,  nothing  can  compare  vilh  it  for  feeding  quickly.  For  Sheep 
and  Pigs,  the  effects  piv>duced  in  one  Month  will  exceed  all  expectations. 

Sold  in  casks  containing  448  feeds,  pHce, f  14  00 

Half  Casks,  Containing  224  feeds,  price,      -        -        -        •-        -        -  1  00 

Cases  containing  112  feeds,  in  packages,  price, .4  00 

A  pamphlet  mailed  free  to  any  addresi. 

Depot  for  the  UAited  States^  v 

21  BROADWAY,  NEW  TORE. 

Agenta  wanted  in  every  city  and  town  in  the  United  States  where  none  a^e  already  appointed. 
▲pTfl,  May  di  Jane. 

GAZANIA  SPLENDENS. 

One  of  the  finest  new  bedding  plants  of  tlie  season— ^onspicnonsly  beantlfnl  on  acconnt  of 
the  anosoal  size  and  brilKaney,  and  the  riehly  contrasted  eolors  of*  its  flowers,  added  to  its 
dwarf  and  compact  yet  free  habit  of  growth. 

.  The  bloesom-neads  are  of  a  golden  orange  color,  from  three  to  fonr  inches  in  diameter,  with 
gracefully  decnrved  margins ;  each  floret  is  picturesquely  marked  at  the  base  with  a  broad 
sfx>t  of  rieh  brown  chocolate  tint  upon  a  black  base ;  close  beside  tins  is  a  dietinct  white  spot 
on  the  same  dark  ground.  The  oontagiiity  of  these  distinct  eolors  helps  to  prodnc'e  a  very 
rich  and  highly  ornamental  affect  The  plaj)(  is  of  the  easiest  culture,  yielding  a  continuous  pro- 
fbdon  of  blossoms  firom  the  middle  of  June  until  the  latest  period  in  autumn,    f^ce,  60  cents 

For  Sale  by  ANDBEUT    BBIBOEMAIV, 

April.  878  Broadway,  New  York 

Naosemond  Sweet  Potato  Plants, 

A  8X7FERIOR  ARTICZ.I2  DVRINa  MAT  AND  JUNE. 

1,000,  f  2 ;  5,000,  f  9  ;  10,000,  f  16 — packed  to  go  safely  long  distances.  Pro 
duces  good  crops  44*^  North.  Send  for  our  New  Circular  of  Directions  in  Culture 
and  Preserratioti,  and  experience  of  growers  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

C.  B.  MURRAY, 

(sUCCXSfiOBS  TO  O.  8.  MURBAT  A  80K,) 

Foster's  Crossings,  Warren  Co.,  Ohio 


AprIL 


RABE  CHANCE  TO   MAKE  A 
FORTUNE. 


»'    4*»    '< 


We  are  now  ready  to  apportion  territory  to  agents  for  the  introdaction  of  an  artiele  indis- 
pensable to  CTery  one  who  coltirates  a  rood  of  toil.  None  but  responsible  parties,  who  can 
gi^e  satisfaetory  reference  as  to  cbaraeter  and  ability,  and  who  arc  ready  to  establish  them- 
selves permanently  in  the  basiness,  need  apply. 

For  fall  parUeulars  of  agency,  addreM, 

JOHN  a.  WELLB, 

▲priL  Comer  of  Park  Bow  &  Beekman  St»  Hew  Tork. 

NEW    DAHLIAS 

FOR  SALE  BY 

878  BBOADWAT,  HEW  TOBK. 

The  following  Suduno  Dahlias  are  the  prodaction  of  Kr^MATHio  Donadi,  of  Astoria,  K.  T. 
They  are  all  of  the  first  clau,  qnlte  distinct,  and  will  compare  &vorab1y  >vtth  any  that  have 
been  introduced. 

ZQCCELGUOR  is  traly  a  model  flower,  being  quite  symmetrical  in  form,  well  up  in  the 
centre,  of  good  substance,  very  full  and  large,  and  of  the  most  charming  combination  of  colora. 

mCCELaiOR—Pearly  white  base,  delicately  tipped  with  lilac  purple. 

JHFPBRSON— Yellow  and  dull  red,  blended,  peculiar  shade,  large. 

NIAGARA— ^Imon  and  scarlet,  beautifully  shaded,  superb. 

FRBSIDRMTT— Dead  white,  delicately  edged  with  crimson,  maroon. 

BARATOOA— Deep  yellow,  slightly  tinged  wltli  red,  large. 

'WABBXNOTON  IRVING— Deep  lilac  base,  tipped  with  white,  attractive. 

Priee  of  Excelsior,  $2 ;  the  others,  fl  each.    The  set  of  six  Tarieties  for  f  6. 

.  FOR  NEW  AND  RARE   BEDDING  PLANTS^  and  choice  selecti9ns  from  last  season's 
lists,  see 

^^^  BBIDOEMAH'S  CATALOGUE,  Ho.  6. 

CRAIVBERRY    PLANTS. 

2,000,000  fresh,  strong,  cultivated  plants  of  the  celebrated  Cafk  Con  Bill  and  Cbxbkt  Tarie- 
ties,  for  sale  at  low  prieea.    Also, 

THE   CRANBERRY  CVLTIIRIST, 

A  Treatise  on  the  culture  of  this  estimable  fruit,  sent  pre-paid  to  all  applicants,  for  12  centa  in 
postage  stamps. 
A  Full  DcscaipnTX  Nubsxbt  Catalooux,  on  receipt  of  stamps  to  pre-pay  postage. 

Apply  to  w.  H.  STOW,  East  Hew  London  Hnneriei,  Hew  London,  Ct 

J3^    Apia  41  May.  6 


GSHOIdE  AND  RELIABLE 

FLOWER  and  VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 

8PRINQFIELD,    MA88., 

Would  invite  the  attention  of  Amaie«r»,  FldljfsU,  Omrdeneri,  and  all  Interested  In  Affrienltural 
pursuiU,  %o  the'^iinlA  edition  of  hia  J)eieripttw  Sted  Caioloffm^  ivut  published,  containing  ac- 
enrate  deseriptionaof  IZ60  vcarieties  of  FicAr  Seeds,  iand  nptirards  of  S60  varieties  of  Vegetable 
and  Affrieidtural  Seeds,  with  special  direciiooa  for  the  cultare  of  each  variety*  so  aimpUfied 
aa  to  be  dearly  understood  by  the  most  inexperienced  person. 

The  list  of  novelties  embraces  every  variety  introduced  by  European  ^Florists  the  last  season. 
Particular  attehtjon  is  invited  to^ia  list  oiSeUH  Seeds  of  FRENCH  AND  l&EEMAN  ASTERS, 
CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE  PINKS.  CALCEOLARIAS,  CINERARIAS,  GERMAN  STOCKS, 
COXCOMBS.  DOUBLE  HOLLYHOCKS.  CAMELLIA  FLOWERED  BALSAM,  NEW  JA- 
PAN  PINKS,  GLOXINIA.  MIMULUS.  VERBENAS,  PELARGONIUM,  ENGLISH  PANSIES. 
CHINESE  PRIMROSE,  SWEET  WILLIAMS,  Ac,  received  direct  from  the  parlies  who  grow 
tliese  plants  for  the  English  and  Continental.Exhibitions,  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  insure  to 
purchasers  pare  |ind  genuine  seeds  of  the  best  sort*  in  cultivation,  raited  from  prise  flowers 
only. 

FLOWER  SEEDS  BY  MA^L. 

The  following  collections,  embracing  many  of  the  most  desirable  varieties,  have  been  sent 
out  from  his  establishpient  for  the  past  sev^n  yeara^  and  are  now  favorably  known  in  every 
leetion  of  the  country;  will  bis'  sent  by  mail,  poat-paid,  to  any  address  in  the  Union,  under 
S,000  mile^  at  the  pricea  annezad. 

Vo,  1 — Contains  twenty  choice  varieties  of  Annuals, |I  00 

No.  2  *'  "  "  "        of  Biennials  and  Perennials,  -        -        -100 

Ko.  8 — Gontalns.tto  extra  fine  varieties  of  Annuals  and  Perennials,  embracing  many  of 

the  lieweat  and  cl^oiceat  in  cnltivation, -        -        1  00 

Ho.  4. — Contains  five  yery  elMioe  "varieties,  selected^from  PttEX  Flowkrs  of  English  Pan- 
aiefi,  German  Carnation  and  Picotee  Pinks,  Verbenas,  Truffaut's  French  Asters, 

Double  Hollyhocks, 1  00 

Any  00 e  remitting  $&  o6  will  receive  the  four  acssortmenle,  postage  free. 
The  following  additional  /issortmente  will  also  be  sent  at  the  prices  Annexed,  free -o/ postage, 
Ka  <.-*Contain«  fifteen  ver^r  select  varieties  of  Oreenhunse  Seeds,  -  -      |3  00 

No.  6. — Contains  one  hundred  varieties  of  Annuals,  Biennials,  and  Perennials,  including 

many  new  and  choice  varieties,' 6  00 

No.  7. — Contains  fifty  varieties  of  Annuals,  Biennials,  and  Perennials.        -►        *        -        2  60 
Ko.  B. — Contains  twenty  rariefles  of  hardy  Annuals,  Biennials,  and  Perennials,  for  sow- 
ing in  the  Autumn,  *    -        -        -        -        -        -        *        -  '      -        -        -        1  00 

The  seeds  contained  in  the  above  assortments  are  of  hit  own  selection.'  Purchasers  who  prefer 
to  make  their  selections  from  the  Caulogue,  will  be  entitled  to  a  disoouot  propf rtionate  to 
the  quantity  ordered. 

VEGETABLE    SEEDS. 

His  collection  in. this  department  cannot  be  excelled,  and  compnses  all  that  is  essential  in 
Tariety  for  the  various  requirements  of  the  Kitchen  and  Market  Garden. 

VEaET4.BLE  SEEDS  BY  MAIL,  POST-PAID. 

20  varieties  his  selection,  -    '    - -        -        |l  00 

46         "         "        "  -        -     2  00 

To  tbose  who  wish  for  Vegetable  Seeds  in  larger'  quantities,  he  would  recommend  his  |I0, 
$5,  and  $3  collections,  which  mav  be.  safely  forwarded  by  express  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 
A  list  of  the  contents  of  each  collection  will  be  found  in  the  Catalogue.  All  oMers  must  be 
accompanied  with  the  cash. 

^^^"-^  .    .B.K  BLISS, 

^   ,  ,  Spiingfield)  Mass. 

Cbtalognes  mailed  to  all  applicants  enclosing  a  three  cent  stamp. 

April 7 ' 


~ ^-t' 

TO    THE    TRADE. 


FREEMAN    ^    BROTHER 

Ofe?'  a  large  Stoch  of  the  foUowliig  Articles  at  Whohaale^  at 

lowest  rates. 
Brinolsle's    Orange  ^Raspbferry, 

"^^yatt's   I^JTmesus   RlmbajrlD, 

Wamnted  pure  (propagated  only  from  Boots). 

DWARF   PEAR-TREES, 

Of  Fifteen  of  the  best  approved  Varieties.    Verjr  strong  fine  Trees.   . 

CHERRY   CURRANTS, 

NEW    RO0HEZ.LE    OR    LAWTON    BLAOEBERRY, 

REBECCA  AND  DELAWARE  GRAPE-vInES.  . 

Addrm,  FBEEMAN  &  BROTHER, 

^p-  Ravenswood,  Id.  M. 

The  Subscribers  (cultivators  of  Small  Fruite)  offer  for  sale,  Plants  of 
the  following  varieties,  which  have  proved  valuable  in  their  expe- 
rience: 

Brinckle'e  Orange  Raspberry,  ..•.$!  per  do».  or  $5  per  100. 
Belle  de  Fontenay  (true)  do     ....       1  "6        " 

Doolittle's  American  Black  and  Faetolf 

Raspberry, 60  cts.     "         3        " 

Hudson  River,  and  Alien  Raspberry,-   ;     |3  per  100,  $15  per  1000. 
New  Rochelle  or  Lawton  BlacKberry    .5       "  40        '* 

White,  and  Red  Dutch,  and  Brk  Naples 

Currants, 4      "  30        " 

Wilson's  Albany  Strawberry,  ....  75  cts.  "  5        " 

Also,  Agents  for  the  sale  of  Dr.  Grant's  "  Oona"  Grape-vines,  which 
will  be  forwaixled  to  our  customers  at  Dr.  Grant's^  prices,  wholesale  and 
retail. 

H.  &  J.  CARPENTER, 

^p^  Poughkeepsie,   New   York. 

g '. ? 
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PABTON'S  LIFE  OF  ANDREW  JACKSON. 

8  vols.  Priee  96.00. 

"  The  best  life  yet  written  of  any  of  onr  f>ublic  men." — Atlantic  Monthly, 
"The  best  biography  extant  of  any  American  politician." — Londmi  Critic, 
"  The  most  readable  biography,  for  its  extent,  which  has  appeared  of  any  of  our 
public  men." — Historical  Magatine. 

OLMSTED'S  JOUBNEY  IN  -  THE   BACK   COUNTEY. 

The  eoneludin^  Volnsie  on  "Onr  Slave  Statat,**  by  ihic  Author.  (L25« 

"  Full  of  important  matter  and  replete  with  yaluable  suggestions." — London  Press. 
"  A  most  deei^y  interesting  angd  important  work."— ZoTiSon  Saturday  RmetD. 
"Admirable  and  unej^ampTed  books  (on  their  subject)." — Ifew  York  Times. 
"  No  more  important  cbntributions  to  contemporary  American  history  have  been 
made,^— Atlantic  MtmtMy. 

ABBOTT'S    ITALY. 

FROM     THE     EARLIEST     PERIOD    TO    THE     PRESENT     DAY. 

Uniform  with  "  Aiistria  "  tmd  "jft«wia,»*  hy  the  same  author.  Bach  1  f>ol.  |1.50. 

**  The  best  digest  of  Italian  history  we  know  oV*-^Bosion  Transcript, 

"  It  gives  a  succinct  but  very  graj^c  account  of  recent  Italian  politics." — 

North  American. 

Lossing's  Life  and  Times  of  Philip  Schuyler. 

ONE  YOLiUkK.  $1.50. 

"Fills  quite  a  gap  in  American  biography." — Providence  Journal. 

"  Extremely  interesting.^ — Boston  Post. 

"A  aingularly  instructiTc  and  entertaining  pieoo  of- biography." — Sarper's  Monthly. 

AMERICAN   SLAVERY   JUSTIFIED. 

One  Volume.   Prioe  (LOO. 

'*  wen  command  more  attention  than  has  yet  l^een  given  to  any  work  on  that  sub- 
ject in  this  country."— ="G4i^rcA  Journal. 

'^  As  a  man  whose  probity  has  ever  been  beyond  question ;  as  a  scholar  possessed  of 
great  political  acumen ; '  as  a  forcible  and  logical  writer,  Dr.  Seabury  is  unsurpassed  by 
any  diyine  of  the  American  chuich."T-(7Atms^iRiiit 

PollIf8|l#4  by  MASON    BROTHERS, 

Sqi.  5  and  7  Mercer  Street,  Sew  Tork. 
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The  most  efficient  Fire  Engine  in  the  World, 

BECAUSE  THE  MOST  AVAILABLE. 

"  Erentfl  are  stranger  than  men.*'  Bo  with  means  which  often  seem  wholly  dispro- 
portionate to  results.  What  great  conflagrations  hare  been  *^  kindled  by  a  little 
matter  I*' 

"A  single  pail  of  water  would  have  saved  it,"  said  an  employee  of  the  Hudson  River 
Railroad  Company,  who  saw  the  conunencement  of  a  fire  on  a  bridge  costing  some 
forty  thousand  dollars,  "  but  I  had  no  means  of  applying  it,  for  it  was  out  of  my 
reach."    The  bridge  was  burned.    The  DYDROPULT  would  have  saved  it. 

The  loss  by  Fires  in  the  U.  8.  during  fhe  last  seven  years  amounts  to  over  149  null- 
ions  of  dollars — averaging  over  20  mulipns  per  aimum.  John  Deokbb,  Ssq.,  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Fire  Department  of  the  City  of  N.  Y.,  states  that  he  believes  the 
general  introduction  of  the  Hydboptjlt  would  save  at  least  20  per  cent,  of  the  loss, 
or  5  millions  of  dollars  annually. 

13^  Loss  of  lives  during  the  last  seven  years,  over  1000. 

THE  HYDROPULT  IS  INDISPENSABLE  FOR  EFFECTIVE  APPLICATIONS  OF  "CURCULIO." 

IT  IS  THE  BEST  ARTICLE  EVER  INVENTED  FOR  ^ 


Washing  Windows, 
Sprinkling  Plants, 
Watering  Gardens, 
Cleansing  1)rees  from  Inseets, 
Wetting  Sidewalks, 
Sprinkling  Streets, 


Ap. 


Washing  Carriages,. 
Draining  Cellaxs, 
Cleaning  Cisterns, 
Emptying  Water  from  Boats, 
Wetting  Sails, 

A  Spray  Batb,  etc,  ete. 

(Dffire  ^mtxitan  iQs&ropnlt  €o.^ 

131   ffABBAV  BTBBST, 

Ne^w^  York. 
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Dwarf  and  Standard  Pear-Trees, 

Blackberries,  Raspberries,  Strawberries,  Grape-vines,  Cur- 
rants, Asparagus  Boots,  and  Rhubarb  Plants. 

At  wholesale  and  retail,  a  large  stock  of  Dwarf  and  Standard  Pear-Trees^  Among  the 
dwarfe  are  the  Belle  Lucrative,  Belle  Epine  Dumas,  Urbaniate,  DucheMe  d'Angouldme,  Louise 
Bonne  de  Jersey,  Napoleon,  Bonne  d'£z6e,  Beurr^  Clariguo,  Doyenn6  Seiule,  BeurrS  d'Amillis, 
Ac.,  Ac  Standarda — ^Bartletts,  (yery  fine,)  Columbia,  Bloodgood,  Flemish  Beauty,  Beurr6 
Boso,  Paradis  d'Automne,  and  many  other  varieties. 

The  treea  are  strong  and  well  grown.    Prices  from  $36  to  |50  per  100. 

BLACKBEBEIBS. 

Lawton  Blackberriea— Large,  fell  rooted  pknis,  |4  per  100 ;  $40  per  1000. 

BASPBEBBIES. 

Faatolf  and  Franconia— Fine  plants,  ^^  P«r  100 ;  9^0  per  1000.    White  Antwerp,  $6  per  100. 

8TBADVBEBBIE8. 

£0.000  Wilson^s  Seedling,  well  i*ooted,  strong  plants;  Scott'a  Seedling,  Omer  Pacha,  Trol- 
loppe  Victoria,  Triomphe  de  Gand,  Hooker's  Seedling,  White  Alpine,  d^c,  with  twenty  other 
vanetleflL 

Our  stock  of  Wilson's  Seedling  is  large.  We  ean  supply  them  in  Iaw  quantities,  at  redueed 
rates.  We  also  can  furnish  Triomphe  de  Gand,  in  large  quantitieSL  This  fruit  is  large,  and 
very  profitable  for  market 

cuBBAirrs. 

The  true  Red  Dutch  and  Black  Naples.  These  old  favorite  varieties  we  can  supply  in  large 
quantities;  $5  per  100  {  $40  per  1000 ;  Cherry,  f  8  per  dozen. 

GBAPE-VINE& 

Yery  fine  Isabella  and  Catawba  Tines,  $8  per  dozen ;  f  20  pef  100. 

ASPABAOUS  BOOTS. 

Large  Purple,  two-year-old  roots»  76  cents  per  100 ;  $6  per  1000. 

BHUBABB  BOOTS. 

Cahoon's  Seedling,  f  6  per  dozen ;  $40'  per  100.  Hyatt's  LinneuB,  three-year-old  roots, 
having  three  to  five  erowns,  $2  per  dozen  ;  $12  per  100. 

Purchasers  will  be  given  fall  direotions  for  planting  trees  and  vines,  when  required,  make 
selections  of  choice  fruit  for  those  not  familiar  with  varieties,  on  application  to  the  Sopenn- 
tendent,  P.  T.  QUINN. 

TOMATO  PLAHTS. 

Large  Red  and  Yellow,  from  $1  to  $3  per  loa  lAtUr  Tomato  or  Perfection, — ^Plants  of 
this  new  and  choice  variety,  $1.20  per  dozen ;  $8  per  100. 

CABBAGE  PIiANTS.*-£arly  Wakefield,  WinnensUdt,  Ozheart^  Large  Flat  Dutch,  60 
eentsper  100;  $4  per  1000. 

PEPPEB  PLAHTS.— Long  Squash  and  Bell  Pepper,  $1  per  100 ;  $8  per  1000. 

EOO  PLAHTS.—LBrge  Purple  £gg  Plants,  potted.  When  the  pot  is  Uken,  $6  per  100 ; 
without  the  pot,  $8  per  100  for  strong  plants,  and  $2  for  smaller  size. 

LETTUCE  PLAHTS.^26  cents  per  100. 

KOHL  BABI  and  CATTLIPLOWEB  PLAHTS.— The  same  prices  as  Cabbage  plants. 

We  have  always  a  large  stock  of  all  kinds  of  Yegetable  Plants  in  thrir  season. 

We  will  furnish  any  of  the  above  plants  to  market  gardeners,  or  persons  ordering  large 
qoantitiea,  at  greatly  reduced  prices^    Persona  ordering  will  please  Adare« 

C.  V.  MAPES, 

If APBs'  AomcvunnuL  Waiikhovsb, 
126  NASSAU  and  11  BEXKMAN  STREETS,  N.  T. 

Or,  P.  T.  QUINN, 
A»riL  Carb  prof.  J.  J.  MAPES,  Nktabk,  N.  J. 
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GEO.  L.  CANNON'S 


HOT-WATER  FURNACE 


Having  been  thorougbly  tested  during  several  winters,  and  its  operation 
having  proved  highly  satisfactory  to  those  who  have  used  the  sanie,  we  are 
enabled  to  recommend  it,  with  great  confidence,  to  all  desirous  of  procur- 
ing an  apparatus  by  which  their  dwellings  can  have  a  supply  of  mild  and 
pure  summer-like  air,  during  the  inclemency  of  winter. 

The  expense  of  this  Furnace  is  much  less  than  that  of  any  other  first-class 
water  or  steam  furnace. 

CAMOFS  SCROLL  HOT-AIR  FUMAOE 

Is  unequalled  bv  anj^ther  hot-air  furnace,  in  its  simplicity  of  construction, 
durability,  freeaom  from  gas  or  smoke,  and  the  quality  of  the  air  introduced 
into  the  apartments. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  construction  of  our  heating  surface,  we  are  ena- 
bled to  use  very  large  cold  and  warm-air  flues;  thus  bringing  a  large 
volume  of  fresh  air  through  the  furnace,  and  introducing  it  into  the  rooms 
in  larger*  quantities,  and  at  a  lower  temperature  than  is  generally  the  case 
with  other  not-air  furnaces. 

COOKING  RANGES. 

We  have  a  large  assortment,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all  classes,  which 
we  can  recommena,  with  great  confidence,  to  our  customers. 

VENTILATION. 

We  pay  particular  attention  to  this  branch,  and  claim  to  have  the  most 
powerful  apparatus  for  creating  a  draJft,  either  in  a  ventilating-flue  or 
jchimney.  • ' 

Personal  attention  given  by  the  Proprietor  to  heating  and  ventilating. 

Plans  and  estimates  given  at  short  notice. 

aEORG-E  L.  CANNON, 

ff4  East  Thirteenth  St.,  N.  ¥., 

(Between  Broadway  and  Univenlty  Place.) 
April,  M.7  A  Jane. 
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IsTew  Plants  for  1861. 

T^s  subscriber  would  invite  attention  to  his  choice  collection  of  nov- 
elties, to  be  sent  out  the  first  of  April;  among  which  are  the  follow- 
ing:— 

Diantlms  Yenehmft^lUi—Ferte^JWfi  Mj^rid  Pinf^^k  rentrkoblf  novel  And  beautifol 
hardy  flower-garden  plant,  from  M.  Ambroiae  VerachaiSelfc,  niiraerjman,  Qhent  "  It  forma  a  neat 
and  compact  half-ahmbbj,  denaely-branohed  habit  of  growth,  from  nine  to  twelve  iDches  in  height. 
The  flowers  in  their  general  aapect  of  growth  resemble  a  large  specimen  of  the  florist  Pinks,  but 
differ  in  showing  a  single  expansion  of  flower-lobes  rather  than  of  donble-petal  series,  and  each 
entire  blossom  being  from  two  to  three  inches  in  diamefbr,  whilst  the  en^ift  series  of  petals,  instead 
of  all  combining  to  form  a  single  blpssom  with  the  usaal  dark  raj  or  centre,  aa  is  the  caae  in  the 
Tarietiea  above  qaoted,  In  the  present  example  range  tbemselyes  into  i^.  series  of  distinct  inner 
flower-circles  or  rajs,  each  marked  with  Ua  own  beautifvl  series  of  colored  spots  at  the  base,  con- 
rerging  to  a  crimson  belt  or  sone,  and  together  forming  a  large  aggregate  duster  or  flower-head. 
The  arrangement  of  these  concentric  series  of  pictmresquo  petal*n^s  within  one  simple  bate  or 
erown  forms  one  of  the  most  noTel  and  singular  oombitions  jet  known  in  gardens."  Price,  75  cents 
each. 

GazaDia  Splendeiis.— A  Terj  beauCiful  summer  and  antnmn4lowOTuig  orergreeii  beddmg-plant 
of  a  neat  dwarf  shrubbj  trailing  jet  compact  habit,  with  oblong-spathulate  learcs,  and  numerous  large 
golden-jellow  aster-like  flowers,  three  to  four  inches  in  diameter,  pipliireaqnelj  marked  at  the  base 
of  each  petal  with  converging  cloud-like  spots  of  a  rich  dark  brown  chocolate  tint  upon  a  black 
base,  and  these  are  again  marked  with  white  apots  upon  their  diao  or  surface. 

The  union  of  ibese  qch  colora  produces  a  higblj  oroameotal  effect  in  blossoms  of  such  unique  and 
gorgeooa  huea,  which,  when  fullj  expanded,  produce  an  effect  so  brilliant  that  the  most  accurate 
description  fails  to  convej  an  adequate  impression  of  their  beaotj.  It  is  well  adapted  for  large 
groupa  or  medium-sized  beds,  or  for  pot  culture  in  vases,  as  portable  specimens  in  flower-garden 
deooration,  thriving  in  all  ordinarj  rich  garden  soils,  not  subject  to  the  attacks  of  mildew,  thrip,  or 
spider,  and  jielding  a  succession  of  bloom  from  June  until  November.  Its  rich  and  glowing  com-  ' 
pact  aalver-like  flowers  have  elicited  great  admiration  from  all  who  have  seen  it  Price,  60  cents 
each. 

Lychnis  Haageaaa*— A  very  beaatiful  hybrid,  with  large  brilliant  orange-vermilion  colored 
flowers,  dwarf  and  free  flowering.    Price,  50  cents  6aoh. 

New  Fuchsias.— Count  Cavour,  Dr.  Livingstone,  Oaribfldi,  Schiller,  Criterion,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  Princess  Alice,  Prince  of  Orange,  Solferino,  Prince  Imperial,  Longfellow.  Price,  50  cents  each, 
the  set  of  IL  varieties  $5,00. 

New  Terhenas.— 40  new  rarieties,  all  of  which  have  been  selected  the  past  season  from  the 
stock  of  the  best  English  and  Continental  growers.  Price  80  cents  each,  $3  per  dozen,  $10  for  the 
entire  collection. 

New  Dahlias.--50  varieties,  embracing  all  of  the  leading  Snglish,  French,  and  German  prise 
Tsrieties  of  the  last  season,  among  which  is  a  verj  aelect  stock  of  the  New  Lilliputian  varieties. 
Price,  $1  each,  $9  per  dozen. 

New;  Heliotropes,  Lao  tanas,  Salvias,  Chrysanthemams,  Eagiish  Pansies,  Bel- 
gian Ilaisies,  etc.,  etc. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  above  novelties  will  be  sent  to  all  applicants 
enclosing  a  stamp. 
His  General  Descriptive  Plant  Catalogue  will  be  published  April  1st. 
All  orders  roust  be  accompanied  with  the  oaah. 

B.  K.  BUS^, 

Mch^Ap.  Springfield,'  Mass. 
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LANDSCAPE    GARDENING 


AND 


RURAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 


great! 

Many 


WILLIAM  SAUNDERS,  LAllbSOAPE  GARDElffER,  GnMAHTOWW,  Pa.,  de- 
▼otes  ills  attention  ez«la^vely  to  the  Improvement  of 

Country  Besidences, 

PubUc  Parks, 

Cemeteries, 
And  All  kinds  of  Gardens,  and  Q-axden  Architectnre. 

Those  who  contemplate  building  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  consult  with  him  in  ref- 
erence to  selecting  a  proper  site,  and  adapting  the  various  features  of  house  and  grounds  to  a 
definite  plan,  which  naay  be  executed  as  found  convenient 

His  method  of  laying  out  Cemeteries,  wherein  the  effects  of  Landscape  Garden- 
ing are  permanently  introduoed,  has  given  much  satisfaction,  and  has  never  before  been 
similarly  produced. 
A  personal  inspection  of  the  grounds  to  be  improved  is  most  econoDoAeal  when  they  are 
■eatty  undulating,  or  thickly  wooded,  otherwise  a  written  description  will  be  sufficient, 
any  designs  have  been  executed  from  inch  descriptions,  and  have  invariably  proved  satis- 
factory. 

W.  Sw  can  furnish  certificates  and  references  from  numerous  gentlemen.  Among*  others, 
from 

R  W.  Sargent,  Esq.,  Woodenethe,  N.  T. 
•  Hon.  R.  a  Field,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

J.  Jay  Smith,  Esq.,  Preddent  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery  Co. 
Theodore  Cnyler,  Esq.,  President  Select  Council,  Phila. 
Thomas  B.  Bryan,  Esq.,  President  Graeeland  Cemetery,  Cldosgo,  HI. 
J.  R.  Shotwell.  Esq.,  Rahway,  K.  J. ' 
H.  D.  FamandiB»  Esq.,  B#air,  Md. 
W.  K  SUnard,  Esq.,  Goochland  Co.,  Va. 
D.  M.  Karmany,  Esq.,  Lebanon,  Pa. 
W.  E.  Taylor,  Esq.,  Norfolk,  Va. 
W.  Carr,  Esq.,  Plttoburgh,  Pa. 
U.  Turner,  Esq.,  Independence,  Mo. 
J.  Hopkins,  Esq.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
O.  F.  Winchester,  Esq.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Aprfl.        N.  H.  Ridgely,  Esq.,  Springfield,  III. 

Triomphe  de  Gaud  Strawberry  Plants. 

The  best  and  most  profitable ;  50  cents  per  dozen ;  |1.50  per  100 ;  $10  per  1,000. 
Dealers  furnished  at  greatly  reduoed  prices. 

J.  KNOX, 

Mch.»Ap.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Poughkeepsie  Small-Fruit  Nursery. 

1,000  Hudson  River  Antwerp  Baipberry  Planta,  the  trae  market  variety,  at  |I2  per  1,000. 
6,000  Allen's  Hardy  Baspberry,  at  |10  per  1,000 ;  Ac,  A& 

EDWIN  MARSHALL, 
ApHL  Poughkeepsie,  N.  T. 
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WILLIAM  R;  prince  &  CO., 

FLUSHING,   N.  Y., 


OVFER   THEIR   FINS   STOCK   01" 


FRUIT-TREES 

AT  REDUCED  RATES  BY  THE  HUNDRED. 


Apples,  fl4.  Quinees,  |14. 

Dwarf  Pears,  |25.  Grape-Tines  bj  1(K)  and  1000.  * 

Standard  Pears,  $80.  Blaek  Hambnrgli  and  Ghasselas. 

Cherries,  Standard,  $15.  Grapes,  two  years  old,  $20  and  $3  per  dozen. 

Cherries^  Dwatf,  $^1(.  Rebecca,  two  years,  $36  and  $6  per  dozen. 

Peaehes,  $6  to  $10.  Coneord,  Delaware,  Diana,  and  others,  at  low 

Plums,  $25  to  $80.  rates. 

Large  Standard  Pears  and  Dwarf  Pears  in  a  bearing  state. 

Apples,  Cherries,  Plums,  and  Peaches,  of  extra  large  size.  Large  Ornamental  Trees  for  im- 
mediate embellishment  Erergreen  Trees  from  fonr  to  twenty  feet  Large  Ifagnolias  of  the 
rarest  species. 

Japan  Sallsbnria,  a  splendid  and  rare  tree. 

Grape-vines  of  extra  size,  for  immediate  bearing. 

Hedges. — Arbor  Titsp  a^d  Osage  Orange.  t 

Stocks. — ^Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  and  Peaeh. 

Osiers.— 9<^lix  purpurea,  and  six  other  fine  kinds,  $8  per  1,000  sdona. 

Tree  and  Herbaceous  Peonies  800  splendid  varieties. 

Primroses,  Polyanthus,  Cowslips,  Auriculas,  Carnations,  Phlox,  and  Iris,  in  sple&did  assort- 
menta. 
Hybrid  Gladiolus,  116  varieties,  .at  $2.60  per  dozen. 

K.  E.-^Prieed  Ca^alogaea  of  any  Department  mailed  to  applicants  who  enclose  stampa. 

SPECIAL   NOTE. 

As  Grapes,  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Gooseberries,  and  Cur- 
rants vary  in  prices,  we  will  always  supply  every  variety  at  the  lowest  rates  at 
which  they  are  advertised  in  this  Periodical. 

E^  SEE  OUR  OTHER  ADVERTISEMENT  IN  THIS  NUMBER. 

ApriL  15 


VERBENAS. 

50,000  fine  healthy  plants, /Vw« /row  du4<ut,«ahiniag  nearly  SOOTMrietie*. 
For  terms,  send  for  general  Catal«ga«  of  B«ddiBg  Flanlr.  -  • 

PETEB  HENDERSON, 

AprIL  f*rM0  CUp,  A*.  /.,,  mm4  9  ^•hm  m^  JV.  1*. 

Evergreens,  Sc  Deciduous  Onuuuental 
Trees  and  Shrubs. 

TO  NXmSERYMEN,  DEALERS,  PLANTERS,  ETC 

Having  a  very  large  and  well-grown  stock  of  the  above,  comprising  all  the  leading,  hardy 
Genera  and  Species,  from  I  to  ^  feet  hiph,  of  Evergreens,  and  from  8  to  10  feet  high,  of 
Deciduous  trees,  suitable  for  Nursery  planting,  Lawn,  Park,  Cemetery,  and  Street  planting, 
I  offer  them  at  retail,  or  in  qaantities,  by  the  doxen,  hundred,  or  thousand,  at  greatly  reduced 
rates. 

HioHLATTD  NuBSERin,  IfMmrffh,  y.  Y, 
April  and  Mtjr. 

SMALL    FRUITS. 

We  have  a  large  stock  of  Small  Fruit  for  Sale,  this  spring,  1861. 
BCTATT'S  .LINK2IUS  RHUBARBi  (warranted  pure,)  propagate  d  only  from  ^roots. 
BRINCKLirS  ORANGB  RABPBBRaT, 
REBECCA  GRAPB-VINES^  &a, 
CHBRRT  CURRAMTSb 

^       BLACK  KAPLBS  CXJBRAJSlTa, 

DWARF  PBAR-TREBa 

Orders  from  Nurserymen,  Market  Gardners,  Dealers^  and  others  who  may  wish  to  bay  in 
large  quantities,  as  well  as  those  who  may  favor  us  with  small  orders,  will  be  executed  with 
despatch  and  care. 

We  have  put  our  prices  down,  by  the  thousand  and  hundred  plants.  • 

Address  ^^^  

FBRRMAW  &  BROTHiat, 

April.  Eavenswood  Trait  Gurdeii  and  HTnnery,  L.  L 

jk . -^ 

15,000    ROSES, 

Embracing  Monthly,  Moss,  and  Hybrid  Perpetual. — 150  sorts  in  fine  health,  grown  in  small 
pots  suitable  for  transportation. 

,     .  PETER   HENBEBSON,   . 

Jener  Oltr,  Vew  Santj,  and  9  John  St.,  Sew  Toik. 
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Oflfen  for  sale  thiB  apriag,  at  Uf  HunMifMr,  tititIS A  BHTill'O W JT,  HBW  JBB8BT,  m 

gMM4Mi09(M0t0f"        •"      *  •  "       ■     i  '     *        ■'  ^  *'" 

FRUIT  AND  pRNAME]^^  SHRUBS,  &c.    '' 

The  eoUecUott  of  Fniito'ixleltiQixig^  nearly  idl  tiie  iiaw  Va^eties  oMate  introduction,  aa  veil  aa 
thoae  in  gtn«ral  cnltiTation.  V  {  }  '^'     '  i)  *i 

The  colleoHon  of  C^ipanif iit^^,  Tfeea  and  Shro^  if  -alao  «act«nBiye,  -and  eo«llpf^ea  nearly  all 
the  hardy  toreea  and^^mhs  snitable  for  .Park  and  Lawn  pliuitin|^.  And  when  UrgB  ^nantitiea 
ape  onUNd^  iikn^v^^ydiii^it^  iJKde  «£«^i>&  ^  1  ! ..  ^  V  / ' 

NORWAY  SPRUCE,  SCOTCH  PINE,  &c., 
of  all  aizea,  emtable  for  n^jifkm  Mta^Pmit^  Scrfep^^edoM,  ^   ^^^  <^  ^""^  "^^^  ^' 
theae  on  hand,  he  wiH,  When*  »^umMliy  is  Men,  s^tbeih  M%reatly  irednced  pricea. 

.  For  A  ilBt  of  UQW  and  race  JBX£|t0BEi£K3»  Ao.,  ^  general  oatalogae/wMch  wiQ  U  for- 
warded on«a|ipliilatioB; 
Tl«eiaeetirtiyp#etked^  and  ibrvmrdcrd  to  aH  parte  of  tlieUniM  States      ' 

/ '.Ovdawby  jiiidVtR<aeft.ai  IheJfaM^^^ 

A  FEW  BARBMMOP'^BTTLKLEra  SEEDUNQS,*' 

'  '^>  ^M^iniBt^k)db^telMathytalil«T<ft4tbe.''i!K   *         "  . 

Vj&ixSMit;:  BfaiiiB»ffrewd'|fogdirtlla\^^  \  i,'a  . 

),  ,    ...,Aa4wBaedlipgfroxnthc^X^GB ALftBBT,  ..^ 


'  •    f 


,,  Address    p.  A,  BUXiKLET,     ' 

ii*.*x^    •■      :;;;;;•     WILtUHSTeWN,  MASS. 

::   PEiRKIiNis;  GRAPE,     : 

THEiJP^KINS  IS  AN  AMERICAIT  GRAPE  OP  .RARK  (JtrALlTT. 

.;    Qftrong  Layers  from  the  Faretit'f9totd^  *  $1  eaeb. 
F0B,PAU^BY 

n...  ..-,..  .;^i;i ;.  :.'.v./,..u  THOMAS   HOOPER,  .-■-•' 
"*-*^»'  .  ,.    BRiDQEWA'TER,  MASS.       ' 

•Vl«Rl)0*EN;:tejf'l|t-It»8rJff^5ER  1000,  $40.    "     '    '   "' 

.."'•:."••  •  ■f:'-""-':'...  .'•.■■■  J.KNOX, 

"*.**».  .r:     -.c.r:  Box  155,  PmSBUBGO,  *A.' 

!^  ft 


josehh:  bbeqe  &  son, 
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Seed  Store  Sc  Agncultiural  Wareliottse, 

51  ic  52  NO^TH  MABEET  STBEEi; 

BOSTON, 
omta  TOK  BAtB  THK  MOBf  jiATmwiVB  oGosaonom  Gf 

VEGETABLE^   AGRIOULTUBAL  -' 

GRASS  SEIQBS. 

Tb#  nbieribffv  would  Inform  their  friends  aod  Uie  poblio  gen«i;»lly,  that  no  paim  are 
spared  In  the  gfttiWth  of  tbelr  Seeds,  or  iii  Ue  leleetioB  and  iteportktton  of  saeh  aetiwKy'be 
fully  relied  npon ;  and  they  will  sell  them  as  low  as  good  seeds  ean  be  aifoidad.  Ik  has  mhrmm 
been  their  aim  to  proaore  Ul  tkn  new  vaiieUee  «.hMrara  iwawn  to  be  reliable,  :#a4  from  Ihe 
long  experienoe  that  the  senior  partner  (Si  the  house  has  had  In  this  department  of  their 
boslnesi^  tliey  feel  well  Msared  thpt  they  an  ftifly -prfpand  to  ill  aA  4wAe»  ibr  took  «Md^ 


«md  iMcA  ofi/y,  aa  are  known  to  be  pore  and  genuine. 

,  ALSO,  ISSB  CHOBEST  COLLECTION'  OP 

ecnOPBXBIiro  TTFWAIDB  W         '•        .1 
SIX  HUNDRED  SPECIES  ANJ>  VABIETIES, 

Ineludlqf  ^lijidupwftniettts  of 

O^xmaii  AsMtBi  BBlrtMttii^  Tmi  Wedkd^  Stocky- XlirkspurSy  H0II7- 
hooks,  Omdj Wnut  Vopotm,  2Stogiaa,  dec. 

We  annex  from  our  GatAlogues  a  few  of  the  many  KOVSLltiS^'OF  SPKdAL  ISTEXBS^ 
for  IMl:       -•:--•'•-  -         .        ,  t  '    , 

Clarkeavalcli^ki-Vott  4lmin^,      j — .  -^^ 
n«nttitts  Ee^dewlgl  {do«bi«)b      .  * 
Bo  do         (sinffleX 


IManthus  Ch!nenBl%  fla  ] 
Lyehnls  uUgeaai, 
dboiee  Pamles,  *    .*'   "> 
LWium  gean^llora  ktaa, 

^a*g« 


Zinnia  eiegana  ilorti  pletaa, 
Primular  pu^evslt  garmeoiMk  fplanden^ 
Hybrid  green-bortlered  Petunia,'     • 
annia  mnltifiQEa^latea^  ..       *,      • 
For  a  fuU  disarixiliaA  of  our  We«d.Ta  AUteioMiBL  tf  FLOWKR  SBEIX^  send  for  our 
CATAJL0qiJ8S^whi|hir^<b#Mii1tt«e^  »/ 


25eenti. 

60   .^  •  . 

85     •'.. 

•  Id    •« 


.    One  Hna^xM  YavieMM  of  Fimph.  HybvidrOtadioliifs . 

the  mo«e  laperb  hardy  flbtrering  garden  bulb;  tndSrhoM  brilBftney  Iff  «>lor  suipMna  tSk 

a-«iptt«.  ,  ,  ^'pSEPa  BieEOK^AJ  SON, 

51  ds  52  NORTH  MARKET  ST., 
MtfLj^Ai^i  Boston.      ' 

i W  


Cm 7«w old, f^.dofen^   «•..•'  f     :•••<»,    •       *•  ^ 

Twoy««"  '  "       ••        .  •       .V       •,       •        •  .      •        '        •   '    •  8  00 

Thw«  ♦•     "     "       ".       •        •       .....       .       .        1000 

Orders  with  r«ulltoiio«,  atti^  foil  din^Uoog  kow  Aoi  wliere  t^.^«lldik«0U3Fill  b«  reetiyed 

»*-*Ap-  *  ,      »^         '.  25Park  Bow,  New  York. 

Delaware  Grapes. 

We  bATe  for  eate  lerenl  thoimnd  in*  plmU  of  the  petaware  Grape,  fgro^m  fii  the  open 
Muii4,  With  li  fine  groirtb  of  ehortjofnted,  irell-flpeiiiBd  wood;  and  exeelletit  rootn  W4 
dWided  them  iqto  Noa.  1  and  2,  which  are  offered  M  Y5  oenta  toi|l  eabh;  or  $50  to  |80  p«r  lOa 
tn  addition,  ire  haVe  abqpt  6006  plianta  of  lOMitler  gtinwth,  wUeh  wo  had  not  iaUodisd  16  «ffer 
ftr  mU  tlib  teak>B  f  hfit;  whSab,  if  desired,  ean  iba  boB(^  at  low^nie^ 

Our  Tines  are  all  propagated  from  Stoeli  procured  originally  from  Mr.  Tbompsoa;\of  Da&b 
ware,  OUo,  mud  we  are  pennitted  to  tafer  to  thai  gwillfmao  as  to  theiv  f  eaDiaeaeii^  . . 

J.  L.  STiliZlG  A  CX).,  ' 
u^AA^  CkivmtmMs  Ohio. 

:  Eavenswood  Fruit  Gardien. 

,'  "       ■         •  »        •  ■  ■     •  *  ■ 

"^e  iiaTe  large  lots  of  the  foUowiDg  ptanfs,  and  61fer  them  at  greatly  rediieed  ?ates»  Tis : 

Bi1n<AEle%  Otaxnls^  Bai^berrjr, 

LiimsBUs  iEUmbarb^       ' 
New  BooheU^  oi  Xi4t7lK>ii.Sjta^bfinry. . 

iJU90,  pW^U^.FKAItrTREES,  NSW  NATIVE  ORAFS-YINES,  CURRAN1B»  ETC. 

'  Addregs  H:  0.  FREEMAN, 

I'M-i   t»  ■■  rf'        ■■     ■■'  '..         T'.(«      ;■      '■ ;    ■.   ■    ■■      ■    !  '  ' 

BCHBOEDEB  &  CQ,,  No.  70  Stata  Street,  Boobedteor,  N,.T.,' 

Offer,  among  many  other  Tarietlips  of  Tre0  SeedJi,  the  folloifing  leading  sorts,  at  tb^'  prices 


AbWfoceelsa,  Norway  l^phiee,  per  lb.  80  eeiitkf  fliim  AnstHaena,  Atfstrtan  line,  p«r  Ih, 
$1  76 ;  Plnus  8ilrestri%  ^tch  rine,,per  lb.  $1  50 ;,  Finos  Strobns.  White,  per  lb.  |2  (0  ;*  Pisfus 
Cembva,  Cembrian,  per  IKfl;  Finns  Fiaea,  Italian  Stove  Pine,  per  lb.  $2;  Fhias  Pamilii, 
Dwarf,  per  lb.  |2;  Finns  {Aricia,  Corsican,  per  lb.  fO;^  Piniss  Pieaster,  Maritina,  per  lb.  It; 
Picea  Peetfaiata,  Enfopcsn  Silver  Fir,  per  lb.  |1 ;  Lsris  Earomsoa,  Earopean  Lareh,  per  lb.  il ; 
itinl penis  Gommatiis,  English,  per  lb.  00  cents;  Juaiperns  virglniana,  Red  Cedar,  per  lb.  4l ; 
Thnya  OcddentaHs,  AmeHean,>  per  Ibu  f  I  60;  Tbayp  Orieniall%Ohineaa»  pevlb.<^*r  FraxiaQa 
Excdmor,  AirOp^an  Blaok  Aah,/ per  lb.  |1;  ^eerPhitanoldas,  Norwaji  per  H>.  $1 ;  Aeer  Bo* 
bni»t  SearieV^por  Ibi  ft.  PEAK  SE^DS,  $3  per  lb.<.in  ooantiUes  of  16  Ib^,  and  ^er,  at 
wholesale  pricea  Apple  Seeds,  Chei:ry,  Phim,  an^.p^Mch  PitSL  Angers  and  Footeaay  Quittee^ 
Tery  strong.    Pear,  Flam,  Dwarf  Apple,  Dwarf  Cherry,  Hanetti  Rose,  Stocks,  eta.     1Mb  ^ 


^v^  stiid.  Rai^e  Plants 

FOR  THE  SPRINa  OR  1661.  '  ' 

^      ,.  '    IXTBOOUOBD'ARD'rOB'BALiBT 

ISAAO  BUOHANAN  &  SON, 

HUR8BRTMKH   AND  FLOHISTS. 

OFFlMia  Wlbti^M  aMiC  Anr  TMk,  vbm  aU  OomauiaalidBi  Amdd  ba 

N£Tf  DOUBLE  FLOWERINa  FnOH»[Aa--I>ao  d«  Bajbvii,  Dno  dfi  Ifozfolk, 
Madame  Oornelisaen.  Hero  of  Wilts,  Prince  Gliika,  Marie  Marant,  General  Ohazal,  Hen- 
,ri  Olin,  Adele  Olin,  Mario  Mafkiiloili,  ^Carachal  Mao  IbKo^'Eord  of  the  lalea,  Marvel- 
lous.    rrioe  50  cents  eadTi,  6f  fB.dO  pet  setSf  thirteeft. 

^]jieW$mQL£  FLOWERING  FUOHSIAa-^MarieVarient^  Great  Ei^m,  QriterioD, 
Pierre  Ce^sand,  Solferiso  (Smitb%)  SimplexicaniLi,  Senator,  Elegantiasima,  Batterflj, 
Schiller.    Price  60  leeBte  eaoh,  or  $4.09  »0f  set  of  ten. 

i  DOUBliS  PETQNEAS  CSEW.y^arkpim,  porpla  ailao,.  st{ip«d  and  spotted  with 
white;  Mrs.  B.  X.  Siumrt,  larger  detteale  bkiah,  verj  Uragrant;  /iManHK<s  l^^iS^  V^^lj 
bIbA  r'Jtofii4ii»C,  large,  ro^  pnrple.  •     - 

NEW  SINeLB  FLOWERInS-  PBTUKEAS.^lfu*  £4mU  KM,  tAibm  white,  :with 
deep.pniple  blotchen^^ffood  shape,  yigoroos  grower,  free  bloomer,  and  one  of  the  best; 
Madamvi^c^lefi^p  holeC  purplajl bldtched  with  white;  Mim  Jenny  Beid,  a  decided 
impitoyement  o;i  inimitable.    Price  00  cents  each,  or  set  of  seren  for  $8.00.    • 

HEW  BWrtffrmma.'^Sjpectablia,  $1.00;  Mrs.  Emdenon,  60  oenU;  iTilMnlMe^' 
60  cents  each ;  Mom  P$rret^  60  cents  each. 

NEW  LANTAKAS.— Adolphe  Avass,  Flore,  Incomparable,  Hadam  €amet|  Madam 
Thibaud,  PrinQMa.CaothiJde:"  Pnica  60  certs  eech.   .  .        - 

NEW  FRENCH  BP&Tmfi  PlXARGONIUllS.^nk^miaiia,  MootugHe,  Permgino, 
Mr.  Rodriqne,  Folichonne,  Clio,  Maziniello,  Madam  Van  Hontii,  OreceUe,  Filletto. 
Price.  ^1.50  ei^sh.  .  The  above  can  he  relied  on  as  a  verj  choice  and  di^inct  ^ec^on  of 
these  magnificent  flowering  plantsL 

NEW  SCARLET  GERANtUMS.r-Row  Chanipkm,$l"kaoli.deloribtd:and  figured  in 
the  HoimouLTUBiST  for  Senlemhe^  1660.  .XIb|U))ewn,  Sheen  Rival,  Aurora,  Pelat  Mont 
Rouge,  Lucrece,  Qooite  d«  Moraaj,  Hb^el  Nosegay,  Imperial  Crimson,  Antony,  La  Motte^ 
Richmond  Qlin,  Yf^l^  hA^sMo^  Ei^^  BlAckheiKlh  -Beauty,  Lucrece.  Price .  60 
oentR^aqh*  •  ,  •.,'••  /         .  ...  |.  ...       . 

NEW  MONTHLY  CARNATIONS.— Souvinir  de  la  Malmaison,  $1.00;  pure  white, 
and  Tex7  firaarapt  I4  Roitoletk  Lidisneasable,  Le  Idolate,  Glorie  de  Vaase,  Ulnoom- 
parable,  Chafleman^^  Isabella,  ichnia. '  PH^e  60  cents  each,  etoept  where  noted. 

NEW  IAJ6»«  FLOWBRING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 26  varieties  of  the.q^oicif^ 
selections.    Price  87^  cents  each,  $8  per  dozen. 
-  «e  newest  varieties  of  PHLOX,  at  60  cents  each,  or  $6  per  doacB. 

NEW  TRi'KIMAS.^Btpfipll,  $»]wh;  SerotiBa,>$$;  flcin^i^ori,^ $9^  Busohellia, 

AOHIMENAS,  60  varieties.- Dried  roots  $2  per  doi^h. 
GL0XINEA8.— All  the  best  kinds,  $3  to  $6  per  dozen.     "  "    •  •  ." 
rrGLADIOJ.ua,, aoo  Yanetlea.— Fi|»«t  vari^Uae  of  Gan^aye^iili  all  09lo^^^  frop  $6  to 
$0  per  dozen.  .  t  .     .     .  ^       •     .     -     •         . 

ROSESr  in  every  variety,  ait  low  rates. 
N^ive  and  foreign  GRAPE-VINES,  of  all  the  desirable  varieties,  at  moderate  privies.  ^ 

NORWAY  SPRUCE.— Parties  abonft  forming  country  vesldenoes  will  find  it  to  their 
advantage  tb  plant  Iwgely  of  this  v«ry  desirable  evergreep.  Having  a  larger  stock  of 
thetix  tblin:  w«  require,*  we  are  prepared  to  diipaelb  of  them  on  very  acoeptjahl^  terms, 

Cmnilars  can  be  ftii^ished  to  those  wishing  descriplSona  of  the  Above  nafned  plaata  py : 
applytogtotherp^HdtorB.    Also  generai  Oatalogues. 

10 


"i  .1 . '■ 

Hatiho  purchased,  dnriiiff  the  last  aeaaon,  the  aMle  of  Traci^  6h?«ib%  and  Oreenhovse 
Plants  MoDffiitt  to  the  H AlCPBEN.  N€SS£RY»  and  haying  made  hxgp  udditiQM  Hxe^- 
to,  I  bow  offer  the  same  for  sale,  <m  as  favorable  teroos  as  saa^  stock  oaa  he  protoved  at 
any  other  ]itir8ei7^'  '" 

In  the  FRUIT  DEPABTimNT  wiUhe-fouid  all  thialeadiiigTarietiarof  IPPLES, 
P£ARS,  CHjmiES,  P£AGH£:S^  PLUMS^  ^c,  togetiier  w^  all  the  ^^el^r  fraita. 

GRAP£S.«-iAmQng  th«^  TacltfUM  Jre  JMlawarv^^  ifUum,  JMm^a,  {Jmaord,  and  J92irt- 
/(^  iW2i;£c,--<Af^  an^^lwr /«ur  oMvijaea  of  th'oi^ 
hundred.  '■  \        - 

Also  I^aJMla  l^ld  (^,^^'and  the  hest  foreign  rarietiea. 


«^  he  foroiahed  hy  the 


'  ;^,6i::|ip^  Ibises  aiid  Shrubs. 

ontains  a  yerr  large  and  fine  coUeotioiL  hoth./Mdikmi  apd^Sbdura 
UCB  <ria  AKBOR.IWT-fi  of  «#ir/^  for  Wr«riidlyA|i.    H..' 
VERGRSXNS  a&d  heaatSfbt  HED6&9  upon  ohr  irroan&'liave  creal 


The  nursery  contains  a  very  la 
MUVATSPRl    -     -  ^-- 

•^•TOrtrrinea-EVERGREBNS  and  heauOfbl  HED6E9  upon  our  groundsTave  created 
a  strong  (^ire  in  those  who  have  seen  .them  to  heautlf^  their  o^ii  homes  in  a  ainiilar 
manner. '  I  shall  therefore  leep  ou  hand  a  large  stoek.oC  HEDGS-PLANtS  and  aheitoed 
trees  for.  this  purpo^.  j  .  » 

ROBEB.^IM 'coUectfon  emhhK>ea  all  thd  well-known  ByMdy  Terp^td,  Bowrlfl^, 
Tta^  Nbmtt&f  Mou^  Chiru^  pni  ClvmJbing  i?a$«i^  iuoluding  the  new  hardy  Kois^tte 
Amifka,      "  i  '  ■ 

Our  GREENHOUSE  and  BEDDtKG-PLAlTrS  are  in  as  fine  oonditioH  a»  can  he 
derired.       _  _ .  , .  ,,..,.,-..  »....-. 


BlCHARD^  BLISS, 


Mflh.  Ap.,i  kavi  A.. 


TO 


CJ.      .     I 


tk-dLAXJTXOSSt  BREWER. 


-f- 


Off /     i 

POUQHKEBPSIE  SMALXtT^UIT  NURSERY. 


ci  Li. 


FtZi^X  ir<M>i^'«^  and  all  ^e  ^eadipg  Amqlcim  aorte  of, , 

Strawberri^ -•    ,*-.-.  -      >     r.         • 

Trffimph  JkiSan^BJxd  otI)eCj8pj|endi4  ib^^taa  aorta  of 

FiUmere.  Dowmt'b  ProlliU^  aud  btHer  new  rari^tiea. 
BriiukWB  (Mtnae  RatpUrryy  at  |9 ;  ^t0'^f^  BeUlf  Bd 

EudMon^'EtiktrAntmrp.  the  4rne  market  tariety,  also' 

AUenU  Hardy  » 

ImperiaU  (French,)  n«w  and  Vefy  Valuable, ' '     * 
JufWtcn^  JfBwman'i  n^misa,  hSd  DbrdimCat  Blackberries, 
S8iJMiAsOarxmki.-7-l  year,  $8  pe#  baAdfedt  ft  and  3 

years,  $4  and  $6  per  hundred. 


"Bfi  ioc     ^er  100.     Per  lOM. 


'jft^^'^.bo 


tie 
so 

r 


1.50 

1.60 
8.00 

5.oa 


|6tot7 
10.00 

12.00 


Myatt'i  Lifinaui  ^uiorftt.ffPOWA  M)m  fhB  rootk  jU         6.00 

Send  for  a  Deoa&ptffsle  OUilogue  of  BsM\  -Frotu  grown  at  thti  Nursery. 

i  .  .'  '       /  '  fiDtVlN  MARSHALL, 

MA^A9^Mmr,,      :     ..     •  Poughkanwle.lt.  V: 


C  EN  T  WAlLf    N  XT  ft  SB  ft  IE  S , 

EDWARD  J.  EYAKS  St  CX).  inTite  ih»  attention  of  Detlen,  Plwitm,  and  AmAtw^p  to 

Apfplee,  Peare,  ^  OJietifieiEMdto^&rd  mAThrBH^^ffnA  grown,  waA  ia  great  Tttiety ; 

Pte6lie0--<m:FMdi,  Ham,  and  Ahnond  Stocks;  Pluzns,  AptlootS,  Quinq08^ 

Neotarlnes,  Aa;  Cunants,  CkJOBeberries,  Blaokbexties,  Basp- 

.   bearriss,  Mid  ^Omt^mmJl  froit%  in  taarietys  Bvenfreeus,  PlAes,   . 

Bprnoes,  Az1x)r  Vlte,  Malio&les,  die.,  *o.;  DeoidaotiB 

Tvew  Md  abml^Haplaa,  -Tandenii,  filmi^ 

AlthaaS)  Berberries,  SpixvEAS,  dpo^  ^s 

Broees,  Beddiiig  Plants,  ^ 

WholeMle  and  deaoriptiTe  Hsta  g^ratii.    TaMag  done  in  the  1)eft  i 


,  ,  . ,  edward  j.  ev4k[^  &  co., 
erhAbd's  ravenswood  peak! 

1Mb  Kev  Ameiricad  Seedling  Peer  can  not  fUl  eoon  to  become  a  great  JiTorHe.  It  ia  an 
eariy  pear,  rtpeniiiff  kere  about  dife  first  of  Attgost ;  and  though  but  of  medluo  s^se,  Ite  ri<^ 
aromatic  flayor,  and  great  abmidanoe  of  jnnone  oarbonAtedJaice,  make  the  firoit  the  bert  of  tlM 
season..  It  never  rpts  jd  the  con,  nor  in  it.  erer  prittj.  .The  t^  ia  Tsry  .Yigoroos^aad  hifdj, 
and  bes^aftdl  erop  erer^r  year. 

X  can  nowftimlsh  a  limited  number  Of  fine  trees  of  the  BAYENSWObD  PEAR  op 


Maiden  trees,  6  feet  high,  at  $1;  8  to  4  feet  high,  75  cents.  Also  a  Ibw  tarees  two  yean 
froBth#rb«d.  .    ..     '        -'•-.•-:/  •  '■  •'    •       •        \ 

A  LIBERAL  DISCQIXNT  .^l^QWW?  TO  PEALEBS. 
Circulars,  with  the  opinion  of  the  horticultural  press,  seat  free. 

,,:• jCOliARLES  F.  ERHARD,      ' 

««*-*Ap-  BAVENSWOOD,  L.  L 

n-r-T — M  ■  I    ■■ — "J^, — I  '  !■  ' — I    I  >  T  ■'-'     "J  t-"  <  ''t '  i   r'  I  ;  I  ■    '    ."  f 

FRUi:^'  AND    SHADE   TREES, 

.,    y^i6wERINd^  SHRtJBS,  ^e.  ' 

A  LABOS,  CpXPLETSi  ANB  WUL-OSOWS'  I^OCK)  'lit  QVtEAT  TABIB[IT|  "WUJCA 
'       ,  tt^CLUBBS  THX  CP9ICWT  IVSW  H711BID.  c'. 

PERPETlTAii  ROSES,  new  GRAPE  YINES^  of  sopenor  qosHty  aftd  bent  Idnd^i,  Mch  is 
ALLEITS  HyBRID  WHITE.  DELAWARE,  A^TbOWWD  MUSCAT^- TRSJUHAM 
BLACK,  GOLDl^  HAOSURG^  MU^A.T  HAMBn^afit,  Bt^OAS^  Aa  ,  A1k>, 

•     '      /:        .,      BEDDING  PI^A^nS,    ,  „     .         ___  ' 

embracing  the  be^t  new  YBRggyAg^  HSPW  TARXSOASBD  DAI&T,  TtfCBStAB 
OBRAXnUMSk  BBaOinAS^«Q1(K>XQfl4Uil«&d«|h0rTariegatedQrcen^Bb«seFlsat4^ 

Many  things  can  be  offered,  in  large  quantities,  at  Tety  lam  rtSssj 

•    , .  M^m  W.  0,  .STEONCSk  . 

t  I  f         '  '  ^'     •    /JfOHANTUM  HILL  NUESEBT, 
Mdir^ir  BBIGHTOVr;  IkC^ws. 

'«3 


H I G  H-liAiN  B  3T  UHSJ:  R I E  S , 

'  A.  SAtTtsB^coesftoAr  to  fiie  late  A.  J«  Downing  t  Co^  lias  the  pleasure  6f  announdhg; 
to  tbe patrons  of  this  establi8hnieiit,^tt)d  the  pubh&ln  general,  that  he  h^  now  on  ha^ 
for  t\M  spring  ti«de»  a  complfte  stodc  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  TreeSi  Shrubs,  &e.,  Ae;.^ 
oomprising  as  foUon^  yix : 

AFPUMFRSBS,  Standard,  ^to  4  years  fitmi  the  bads,  all  the  leading  Tarfeties. 
^  ^       .      **        1  to  9  years,  tba  new  and  rarer  kinds. 

«»  «       Pwari;     1  to  8  years,  Wstsdection  of  leading  Tariefies. 

PBA£-TRS£a,  Standard  and  Dwar^  1  to  8  yetfs,  all  the  leading  farietie& 

CHERRY-TREES;  Standnrd  and  Dwarf;  1  fo  8  years,  all  the  lea^ng  yarieties, 

PLUM,  PS  AOH,  APRIGOT>  NECTARISO;  AND  QUINOE  TREES,  I  to  2  yeas%  of 
aS  the  leading  yarieties. 
;   GRAP£-VINES^iTatiye«DdIV«ttg^*faEooUee^      . 

GOOSEBERRIES,  CaERANTS»  RASPBERRIES,  BliAOKBERRISS,  AND  STRAIT- 
BERRIES,  aU  the  b^nevai^  <ddpiDyadyanetieB.  Also  RHUBARB  AND  ASPAR- 
AQUS  ROOTS.  .    .         . 

WALNUTS,  CHESTNUTS,  FILBERTS,  AND  ALMONDS.   .  -      , 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Iloses^  (&;o.,  &a 

Ey£&0RP3T  TREES)^  a  reij  laitpeatock  of  Norway  Bpruoe,  from  1  to  f  leaL 
'  '     ''  "       Balsam  Fir  and  EumpeaA  SOyw  Fir,       «*    Ito'Sfcet: 

.M  <i       Scotch,  Austrian  and  WhiU  pine^  <*    liofifeei 

**  "       Hemlock  and  AHMrioan  €praoe^  Axbor  Yltss,  sad  Jmapera  of 

an  sorts,  and  a  praiii  ia^lfrty  of  lbeiio«i>iObDit^ 

DEOlDUpUB  TREES)  of  extra  size,  for  streets,  and  g^vfag  immediate  effect  Itopi^ks, 
lmii%casaBteries^&CL,  aaweOLastheosiial  siaes  «ii4smaUfir,  at  lower  rates^Tis;  iiaples 
(9  ^etie9}r  Ehns  (10  yarieties),  ish  (8  yarieties),  Oaka  (^  yarietie^,  Horse^eatnuta, 
Aitothaa,  AMars,  BeaebB%  Birohes,  Catijpa,  Oeltis  0«!data,  Lareh,  Kentneky  Coffee,  TttUph. 
tree,  Magnolia's  Negundo^  Abelev  HbiAialn  Ash,  Xico^  Weeping' Willows,  Pedduoaa 
Pypress,  American  and  European  Unden,  &a,'  4c 
..  FLOWERING  SHRUBS,  oyorCO  choice  spaciea  and  yarietisa. 

ROSES, Hybrid  l^orpetoal,  French  atid  Moss,  Bourbon,  Qhma  andtea,  alarge  cbOectian 
of them.  •  ' -       >    .    .   .  )     *  -  ^  ^    L      '   \ 

iMrWJ3f&,  ^n&EES,  6  di£br6&l>  kip^  besidfis  I  laiga  c^ectioik  of  Dslilias^  PkDsliB, 
Hardy  Herbaceous  and  Bedding^nit  plants,  a  large  assortttwnt. 
^  SS66E  PLANTS,  100,000  Osage  planta,  1  to  3  years,  old. 
**  '•.         »•  ■   .  American  Arbor  Vit«  for  Screens^  &a 

ThaaboK^flMtis  aH  ofjtl^.hest^uaUty  and  growth,  and  with  aia&y  othat  things  not' 
becaui  aBuraaiwIod,  will  ha  sold,  aocoramg  to  atzeand  quality,  aliaaTeaBMahla  rales  «8  etfa 
be  obtained  at  any  respectable  eatabfif hmilt  in  the^  ooan^ 

A  iia«r  edkfen  of  pur  oalalogua  ia  ready,  and  will  be  sent  to.  appttcants  oa  enotOshiif  a 
post-ofSce  stamp  to  prepay  the  sam& 

The  undersigned  solicits  a  continuance  of  the  MbonX  patronage  heretofore  giren  this  old 
estabilslhrn^nt;  his  connection  wlCh  it  for  the  last  twrnty-tioo  y^r«ha  flat^  hiniael(  ia, 
the  best  guarantee  fi>r  the  iaitbAil  pvA  careftd  matm^  si  w^ich  the  business  will  be' 
conduoted- 

A.  SAX^i..  ; 

HlGHLAN9:l?l(»Wii&9;iNiWBUBOH,  JHoTch  20M,  186L  Mefa  *  Ap. 


, ..  .      ;;S M^L  L'  .P  B  tr  ITfii 

HaTine  made  the  enltiTation  of  tm^U  fmaU.*  ■naniaUy^wd  procured  all  the  old  ead  neir  Tsrietiee, 
both  native  aod  foreign,  of  any  repatfe.  W^  «r^  nd^^Wil  io  fofniah  plants,  in  anr  quantity,  of  the 
beet  qoality,  aod  on  ue  motit  jreaaooable  tenna ;  all  of  ^hioh  ve  giuiraatee  tp  be  true  la  name..  Of 

STBAWBEREIES, 

'  W^  hare  oT^r  one  hundred  Varietiea^  amoii|(  wQich  «re, 

Alptue  Bnsh,  white  aod  red ;  Alpine  Wood,  white  and  red  j  Boaton  PIae,'Bulaf  i  Pme,  Brigfiton  f  ine^ 

Baltin]        '      '    "  "      .-*.-«. 

Boyde 

Globe, 

Hudson,  .  ,.  I      .  .         .  ,  . 

rariety),  Jenny*a  ti^eoliog,  ijarge  £arly  ticarleV  JLBiie  Bandolplv  LoiU|wertb'8  Poolilie,  LMRetoe, 

Lady's  Pine  (exqutsite  flavor),  M'Avoy's  Superior,  M'Avoy's  Kxtra' Bed,  Moyameosiog,  Monroe 

Boarlet,  HarylaiJiQa,  Omer  Paeha,  Okts  Jfamrooth,  Peobody's  Keedtinff,  l^rincsPs  Olbboee,  Searlot 

Magnate,  Scott*s  Seedling^Sir  Adair»  Sir  Uwrry,  fi^wahiatone  {jfeedling^  6cEiieieke'«  PiptiUite,  Walter, 

Wilson's  Albany,  etc.,  afd^  cents  per  dozen:  $1  per  lOO, 

'.  AJfoi  Maud,  Jkjax,  Admiral  Dundas,  Britutt  Qoeea,  Breton  Pine,  (best  whfte),  Contebfr  Ue  Ifsnie, 

Comte  de Glanders,  Cutcbiirs  Black  Prince,  Comte  de  Paris,  Due  de  Brabant^  Uonofiuc  daia  Belgiqaa, 

Ingram's  Prince  of  Wales,  Nimrod  (large  and  lat^),  Triomphe  dfi  Qand  (best  end  most  protltable), 

TroUope's  Victory  (very  large  and  late),  VfteomteiM  Ilerlo«t  de  th^tf,  etc.,  atlM  deoU  per  doien ; 

ta.AOperlOO.  ^       . 

ICftley's  Carolina  Snperba,  Kttl6y*j  OoIUth  (very  large  and  late),  Nicho!soo*s  Superb,  Filmore 
(reMfi,  De«r  4jfti  ta^tl  Qofaki  fieeded,  Jesst*  Reed,  PflueessJ  Jteytf/«t«.,  at  -Mi  cenu  per  doteb ; 
|8  per  100.  .      • 

VVe  will  furnish  any  of  the  above  varieties,  b/  the  1000,  or  in  larger  quantities  it  greatly  reduced 
prices.  *    .       » 

SELECT  LIST  OF  8TRAWBEBRIES. 

For  $10  we  will  furnish  100  plants  each,  of  the  following  chdce  l(iiMls;  'lHon^d40and,  IM- 
2iWf  VieUfia,  YioomtmH  MtricaH  tU  Thury,  Filrhof.  BntUk  'QuHn,  Mnrr^t  Mw  Pme,  Jiuunr  'Lmd, 

Urn  Vai^iftut  <md  Hvt  hundred  Plants  for  f%9f  DcOqr$.  ^ 

For  $5  we  wilt  furnish  100  plants  each/ of  the  following  kinds:  Triom^  ii  Oand^  TMlop^t 
ftfitqn^  JBm^f  <A^  J*im,^0tM^  Imd,  ami  WUum*i  4ihmy», 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  BY  MAIL. 

For  $1  w  wUl  send  to  any  Post  OIBee  address  in  the  country,  poa^  paid,  end  oar^^y  put  vn  in 
ootton  and  oiled  silk,  so  ss  to  darry  aifely,  25  good  plahts  of  the  }ViU(m*i  AWany,  We  will  sehd^ 
fw.tiM  aamt  -p^o**  tin  lane  anmber  ef  planta  (i6), «f  iny  irmrfeif  eifiMd  li  our  «itidogtte^  airw 
cents  per  dosen.  *     ,  .         ,       .  ^     , 

•  For  $1  we  will  send  SO  plants  bfthe  THomphe  dt  Gand,  or  any  other  vpriety  we  pffjpr  at  50  cents 
per  doaea,    Ke  order  ailed  for  plants  by  vuH,  for  leM  than  one  doUar'jl  wiMrth,  of  any  oa#  kind*     ' 

,RA8HBBRRlftS« 

Onr  stock  of  planta  is  very  large  and  fine.  .  We  have  over  twenty  varieties,  including  BruMfM 
OrangttjkX  $1  per  dosen  :  $5  per  100;  Franeonia.  at  75 'cents  p^r  dozen ;  |4  per  100 ;  Fadolf.  Hl9«ri 
Laro€ FruiUd Manthlp, inivJk'$ OmU.Jfmttam M^  AtskHtp,  JSMofl/lWW  AiUwetp,  aad others, 
at  75  cents  per  dosen ;  fS^per  100 ;  Improced  Amirioan  £iaek  Cap,  50  cents  per  dosen }  M  p«r  100. 
'  Persons  wanting  Itrge  qoantitles  or  the  above,  will  be  furnished  at  very  low  riites.  • 

SELECT  LIST  OF  RASPBERRIES.      .  :^ 

.  JPbr  $Id  ^  wftt  IViriish  fOO  IMidie*  Oranfft,  the  anest  aaVored  Biuipberry,  aa  w4l  as  one  of^a 
largest,  most  beautiful,  and  prodttctiveu  /■  .  <.  r  !;     '  '     t 

loo  I>hinamia,  a  very  large  re4  berry,  of  good  ^avor,  attractive,  and  enormously  prpductivs.  . 

100  Impropid  Amtrioan  Black  Cop:  muchMarger/ more  jliicy,  bettet  flavored,  with' few  seMI,  tod 
every  wy  superior  to  the  common  Black  Cap,  The  plafit  w  e«tUi:ely  hardy,  aad  very  productive, 
and  the  fruit  is  much  sought  sA^r  in  the  maraei  .  . 

The  sbbve  kincis  isnhi^tbe  thrM  oolors'-oraage,  red,  md  bladk-^tifl  nimiah  a  ^eesattt  variety 
in  flavor.    We  regard  them  aa  the  best  for  amateurs,  and  the  most  profitable  for  laariDst  oulitarc  % ' 

BLAGliBBRRlES.  .      ^ 

3^  i2bQM2i  41  per  dbsta;  $5  per  100.  ZikarsAM^,  75  oentsper  doseai  tiper  lOCL  Jfattii^iV 
TA^nUiM,  75  cents  per  doxen;  $8  per  100. 

For  $10  we  will  send  100  of  each  of  the  above  kiada. 

We  have  fruited  these  vsrieties  fbr  five  years,  and  having  ten  acres  in  eoltlvatioa,  we  srd  pr^ 
pared  to  famish  wholesale  porchasei^  at  the  lowest  rates. 

LOGAN  GRAPE-VINES. 

Having  procured  a  supply  of  the  above  early  aod  valuable  Grape,  of  A.  Thomson,  of  -IMawmrs, 
Ohio.'we  wiltfurriiah  go<Ml,  well-rooted  vines,  at  75  cents  each— $7  per  dosen ;  or  by  mail,  seonrely 
put  tip,  aod  postage  paid,  $1  each. 

J.  KNOX, 
UOLkAp.  Look  Box  155,  PltUbargh 
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andsc;a;pb  ga widening. 

•    '      WM,   B,   M'UBTN/  . 

OSen  Mb  st  rrlcoa  to  Gentiemen  fbrmiiig  nttV  tlkow  In  ihe  Gotiiitry,  cv  alxmt  ttt  fmprOTe  thdr 
GronndiL 

PLANS  DRAWN  aad  laid  down  to  «  Soaxs,  ao  that  Gentldmen  oan  onrry  ihem  out  them^ 
•olres ;  or  Hft.  MintA  wUl  auperinteiid,  ioid  execute  the  planting  himself,  by  contract,  or  aa  mny 
be  desired. 

Addfeaa  WM.  B.  MIXNN,  Bos.  81^911  FOSTiOFFICS,  KBW  f  ORK  or  ewe  of 
X  M-.THOBBTXBN  &  Co.,  Sarosiobr,  15  JOHN  STRKET. 

MctL  Ap.  k  My. '\ .•"       ' 

.  TO    FARMERS,    .         •  ■     .    :, 

80,000  PAERELS  Op  POXJBRETTE, 

ICade  by  the  Lobi  MAsarnAcrusxziQ  Comfant.    For  sale  in  lota  to  suit  pnrchaaers. 

This  Is  the  cluaput  Tertiluer  in  market  [  Three  dollars'  worth  wiU  manare  an  •/6t9  of  Cori| 
—will  tftcrease  ih^  cropJHm  ^ns-thtrd  to  on^Aof/^  and  wiU  ripen  the  crop  two  weeka  eaiAier. 

|>B^C»— OTSR  ft&VBSr  BiLBMT^  I). 50  PBB  1IA1|BBZ>..     . 

A  Flunphlef^  with  satisfiustory  erldence  and  ftd^  parUcnlars,  will  be  sent  gratiB'to  fl&y  one 
•ondiDs  thdjtf  addreto  to  the 

LODI  MANXTPACTURBffG  CO.; 

lMi,Ay.ii¥sy.         .    .  ;  60  OQURTLAKDT  ST.,  NgMT  YORK. 

HUBBARD    SQUASH. 

I  hav*  reoelTed  from  the  Maasachnsetta  Horticnltaral  Society  «  pieoe  of  Silrev  Plsile,  it 

Original  Introducor  of  thia  Celebrated  SqpiiaBli., 

A'pm6kMg^Qi$hciiA90Be%daiUtSl^pvM»eguc^^  porohaaer, 

..:..-{.  19 eenls ;  foor  packages,  60  oenta. 

JAMES  X  H.  GREGORY,  '     '  '   ' 

:  NEW    FUCHSIAS.        " 

fiiz  BOW  dbiAfe^raiMtlei,  iBeladiBg  the  spltodid 

DOtJBLlfe  WHTTtt  COROtLA  rtriety,  " M^m^  COTl^eiliSOXl^**  $8. P«r  ^^  , 
PloQr9«wWhlto.S«rAaJBiTftri«tlfla»!|I.IK>piBff'aet.  r*  -  , 

Sere^  new  Scarlet  Sbpallb>  Yarieties,  incltiding'^^Q-reat  2Sa9teni|*'  th«  Weet  jT^ 
out,  |1  per  set.  ? 

T?R  WH0L9  8RT,  07  17  YARtSTISSy  |5.  '' 

Send  for  general  dafadpUve  Catologne. 

PETER  HEJJDERSON, 

MA.A^i,it^.       ■■  ■■        •       JerseyPity,  N.  J.,  •1HI9  J<aifiBt.,S'.'T. 


j!^a:tioot4l -jp'BicTja:*xZ':BB;. 


fi^ 


MMwfftctqred  by  the  Natioxai.  Fketxusino  axd  Oil  Coxr axt,  at  the  Highknds  of  the  Nereaink, 

OFFICE,  If^  1  PINS  STBEElV  NBW  YORK. 

.  I^MttenUp^ of  ,44^pUiviiU  i« Nqueeted  ^this ECQNOMICAI.  end SUFEEJCA FEiU 
TILlzER.  u  poaseases  all  the  good  qualitiea  of  the  beat  known  manurea,  without  any  of  the 
ininriouB  effseta  produced  by  the  OTer-ective  Ammonia  in  Gaano  and  kindred  Fkbtiuzsbs, 
MUa itapviee Is  Urn ikm^ tm^-kalf  of  th$  Pfnman Owmot  Thd Tvimui  mitoiiidfl cuAfo/iAnK 
this  Feiiiliaor  are  ao  chemloalhr  eombined,  that  thev  are  gradually  erolTed  bgr  the  heat  aad 
moiBtore  of  the  earth,  and  fiimxBh  to  the  plante  all  tne  requirements  for  a  rapH  and  luzuriom 
vegetation, 

T1«U.  fjertiUwr  H  i$mhahU  for  all  aoij^  sad  erenrld^  flf  garitn  9Jkfk JMi  0^01^  pfwsee, 
ffraiue,  negetabUe,  pUmU  JhUU,  and  Jlawen^  Unlike  Guano,  it  yaina  vo  fmuAAAXiaK  WPM 
WE,  but  can  be  applied  at  owe.  The  qmmtity  per  acre  depctids  upte  the  §oSk,  the  eonditien  <^- 
the  land,  as  also  the  crop  to  be  grown,  more  or  leas.  ' 

COPY.  JSTmw  YoaK,  Apl.  t,  1860. 

I  haye  used  sbout  one  ton  Of  the  Vx^noifAL  Fkafiuzn,  msndkctnred  under  Dr.  L.  Harper^s 
pi^tent.  on  my  IRESff  jplantatipn  in  the  lalimd  of  Cuba»  and  althourii  ^ed  9pon  renr  jopor  aoi], 
reaiced  nveryftMi  ^cp.,  I  irise^  itin  the  aai^ew^yaxd  in  tU  aaS^aotlly  a#  IfSeTyittiiv^ 
ChxKhdT  TtiO.  6odtdenxlytecommaid  it  tslll  ey^T^spedt  equtltoTertman  Oiuao  fbt  tftlgo' 
cane.  J>,  DmBXKBLEXUL 

ONE  TOir  OF  QTTB  FSBTHJZSB  (fOB  GJOSTKRAL  USx)  CONTAINS,  Vi^OXJimS-^ 
&im%;80&^lO;  Ms^ne^  fia.2;  AUunnia,  28|  O^ide.of  Innv  VU;  Potash,  109.»j  Soda,  Jl^; 
Sulphuric  Acid,  211.7;  Carbonic  Acid,  47.1;  Phosphoric  Acid,  287.8 ;  Soluble  Silica,  147. 2; 
Insoluble  SiIica,-82.4;  Ctbrllie,  122.1;  Carbti%  90.4;  QfgMtc  Matter,  212;  Moisture,  100.9— 
Toto^aoooibs.  .  :    .  .     /  .     •  r     •  . 

This  Fertilizer  is  manufiMstured  under  the  personsl  superintendenfie  of  -Ihe  patentee,  i)B. 
Louis  HAarn,  LL4D.,Jafe  ^nofessor  of  Oeolo|y/ Aialytlqal  Chemis^,  sad  Agriculture,  in  the 
Uniyeraity  of  Miaaiaaippi,  and  State  Ooologrist  of  that  State,  whc 


State  Uniyeraity  of  Miaalaaippi,  and  State  Goblogrist  ~of  thai  State,  who  resides  constantly  at 
the  works,  demoting  the' whole  ef  his  Iim4  te  ft  cweful  superyiaion  of  the  yariouir  pjKiiesdbs^ 
Iti  ehemioal  combination  and  manu&cture.  ~*  * 

Four  FeifiBzeiKftre  l|ianttfa£tu^ed  bjt  lis— oa0 fbr <nfrin, iCeretff,  CMn,>fl(l  AOBral  use; 
another  fer^aM ;  the4hM  for,  Sti^  Cane,  M  the  %ovM4oM9Sb^^    U^  -     • 

In  ordering,  please  state  whether  the  Fertilizer  is  required  for  Cotton,  Sugar  Cane,  Tobaoeo, 

Samples,  and  any  information  required,  cheerfully  furniahed. 

All  orders  wredUve  ^limedlal^  aiteniidn,  aad'ihcudd  be  siddMiiied  to        ^ 

BTBATTON  as  CO«y  Agenttf^  f 

.  Ve^'  1  FOra  STREET,  JXEW  YORK: 
Or  to  Gbo.  H.  Mpiev  A  Ca».9oston,  Mass. ;  or,.V>IXT  WooDWKLi^Kewbnz7port,Maas.;  or, 

,  .'  /  ^  •     .    iWAjLii]ftSrhamr;ilMthM,  Maine. 

Batdnan  &  Oo's  Poco  Metallic  Pairit. 

We  would  respfetfullT  cal^the %tteptien^e(  the  |puW to  thip  iwra^i^IeMnt^  which  has 
•nooessfnUy  pasieC>zfififjnell,taiir0tl  ^  ^b^  setioreat  |hsract^/nri|Bi{(.th#r  JiMttwo  years. 
Painting  with  it  is  now  reduced  to  one-fourth  the  old  coat. 

For  Iron.— It  will  stand  800  de^.  Fahfttthilk,  aad  fhfte  asffiiiea*ii  t»dl  Jboa  menin 
PhiladelDhia.Qiv  gny. holders,  pteam-boUers^  itoa fronts,  and  x)niament4  iron*.  It  is  equal  to 
Bed  liSa  for  «t4am  and  hot  water  Joints.  /         .       t- 

For  Wood  Painting.—It  retdnsa  hsvtiftil  lUBlarei  une  kiidle,^tfidwm'Wofeet1t 
v^9  say  MreuHtances.    Xbcoyers  8000  square  feet  per  100  poui^and  wiU  nel^eriade, 
blifter,  nor  wash ;  and  a  better  fireproof  than  any  other  paint,  for  it  will  stand  a  h^t  that  m^ , 
melt  lead.    It  is  a  proof  ag^dnst  sea  a^r  and  storms.   .       .,   .      ^      .  , 

For  Hoofing.— It  oorers  8000  feet  per  loO  pounds  |  an^may  be  used  in  icdn.  as  it  neyer  rvcq^ 

We  haye  on  hand  six  shades  of  aboye  Painty  viz. :  Rxci  Bbows^,  ItoZA^tttD,  iAxm,  Liaor  aiid 
Dabs  Ambib, and  Black.  .        .    , . , j_.      ^ 

For  further  informaUon  «id\ullDfp1bi^  h^pty  to  i  -BTllAtTON  &  CO.,  Agents, 
■^rwf^i,T^^i,M0f,r^  ..  j^,,     f    y  ^   ^■.     ..,    ..    ^^  Kal  PINK  STBEE?; IT*. IP,.^    ' 


The  undenigned  will  be  prepered  to  send  cat  ^^iSXiowm^  during  the  months  of  Miudi 
and  April,  being  the  choicest  selectionB  of  the  English  novelties  of  last  year. 

pie  corolla^  of  wonderftil  expansion. 

ELEGANTI8SIMA— Tube  and  sepals  rich  scarlet  crimson,  sepals  broad,  and  zeflezing 
graoefuUy,  corolla  yiolet  purple,  measuring^oinch  and  a  half  across,  fine  habit 

EXOELLE^T— A  verr  distinct  variety  of  dobose  cfaaractei^  scarlet  sepals,  well  ex- 
panded, daricedolet^o^' '    '  '-  '^      .       i         :^(/:   •   . 

GARIBALDI— ^Violet  ooroUa,  exquisite  form,  scarlet  sepals. 

GREAT  EASTERN— Sepals  broad  reflected,  oorolU  extra  large. 

.LEVIATHAN-— An  inopM^niaavGJ^ jdj^ep p^  broad riphcrimson sepals, completely 
reflexed,  a  very  lante  flotrer. 

SGHILLEBr— White  sepals,  coro&a  6Bep  p«pk^  with  a  pure  white  blotch  at  tiie  base  of 
each  petalj   |.     «  *       «  .   .  .       •■  ^ 

*'^^J  i  ^  .:  JMce  ^Quita.  ^aeb^ at  ftLMttr tha  set^ 

VERBBNA& 
BLUSHING  BRIDE— Blush  with  red  06ntre»  Very  pretty,  attractite^ 
CGNQUEROBr-Vm  shads  ,ererimfOP>v>ff>pBefe,rf^  ^oomr^and  habit  of  Geant 

dcB  BataOles. 


KING  OF  THE  VERBENAS— Bbsjr purple,  with  Ivm^.y^bjtfi  e^  th#  trasses  oflm 
measure  nine  inches  in  circumference,  and  three  inches  (&ep,'  Very'  fhigrant    PnoeiO  ete. 

LADT  MIDDLETON— The  new  mauve  color,  fin|%dsiS  Md^.  ' . 

LIZZY— Bright  pink,  crimson  centre,  whit^  eye,,  exceedingly  pretly. 

If  ART— Brilliant  carmine^  shaded  with<orittison,  very  laree  flower. 

Mbs.  MOORE— Deep  blue,  c^  wtula  pj9gfm6  form  and  habit 
.    ODORATA  SUPERBA— Rosy  purpk^  tfniia  eye^  ftee  blooming;  laxge  tron^  and  reiy 
^■pant  •   .  'ii^    v.  J 

THET^— The  hghtest  ^ude  of  blue,  large  white  eye,  extra  fine. 

FxlcS^'d6iiit8  each,  exoept  where  noted,  or  $2.50  tar  the  set 

OAZAltXA  dPLBNDiMEk 

The  moH-fc^  f/Teddlug  fibtiti  m  W  <ft «riHi*  i^he  lfcfbe9i»  Ijtibming  pro- 
fusely from  June  ull  late  in  ^autumn,  lis  flowers  are  golden  orange,  marked  at  the  oase 
of  each  neCaHrlCfaia  Madk  Moldh^  upim  wUch  ttaqaiMdiBtfBat  iMd^^  aM'ttviome 
three  indxes  in  diameter. 

Strong  plants  deUveredUay  1.   Fzice'^l^  '  ' 

BBDDXN0  OUT  PXiAXV^pft  u:    /l 
Having  a  lam  ooUectioa  of  strong  plants^of  th^  folkwing;  I  am  led  to  offer  them  bw, 
)r  names  see  Catalogue  •''    ^  >'  X-  / 

Verbenas  of  1859,  (name^,)      .4(0  to  70  da,  per  dona  $6  00  per  100 
"  "     (dfied.)        60  to  60  «•  4  00  •*  100 

.'^rS  .rfWMflr'i    '••  Xo««>«4)  •!  60  «  9  00  «  100 

•*  "     (mixed,)  ,  1  00     ,  ••_        .  7  pa  "  100 

Japan  Pinks,  Heddewigfl  aod  Lacmatos— mixed.  Sead^  m  April— 60  cents  per  dozen 
—17  00  per  100  in  pots.  .       u-  i  i*. 

I  have  also  a  larve  collection  of  fibtos,  %hMhfkaf*BfiomMi  Ob^^siatfannuntt^  ml,  6<a, 

II^Aluftlte,:^        .,.-.;    r      .    LOCKBOZ9(MkFSOV]BBire%.VvX  '/ 


Fori 


BRIDCEMAN'S 

NOW  RZADY, 


No.  5.  Green-house  Sc  Hot-house  Plants, 

ladading  kU  Um  Now  (^namental  aMi  Yaxiegatad  L«ftved  Flaate. 


HABDY   HERBACEOUS  PXjiLNTS 

MP 

FOBEIQir  QBAI^VINSS. 


No.  a  French  Hybrid  Gladiolus 

AMD  onnR 


No.  4.   Frait  and  Ornamental  Trees, 

FJjDwiailng  SbmbSi 

Blaokborrles, 

Stiawbeirles^ 

lio-  6    Select  Bedding  I^lants 

«m  i>*floMp!)ltali]Afb,nd«iU40iiipvlM  •  OfiOlOS  GOtLBCItON  of  V«v 

Pn^bpkia^       ..   .1     •  -^  -.        ■  ^  -. 
baldiav, 

YerbeiiaSy  ''..''.".• 

Canatlontt^ 

OhrymntlMmiuiiB,  &a 

4UK)|AXianib0rofiL^.JZJ^nS  imported  daring  thtt  put  ytftr. 
.  GIAX4JX)01IX8  Mnt  to  jOI  f^M^UwoU  ^a^^ 

,     r-       ANDI^EW  BRI1)GEMAN,' 
MdCA-ip,  ^  878  Broadway,  Ne^  YbA 


lleh.*Ap. 


P£R  DOZEN,  FIFTT  0SMT9;  PER  100,  9^\  PER  1000,  $15. 

,  BoK  165,  Fittolraxigih,  Pa. 


AVONDAIiE    NTTRSERIES, 

Depot,  No.  20i  Wahmt  St.,  CinciuTiati,  O. 
ANlilONY  PFMFFER 

GRAPE  ROBOTS  ANp  OF/TTINGS. 

Oatowba  Roots,  2  yean  old,  from  $20  to  |25  per  1000;  OaUwba  Root*,  I  yetr  old,  |15  per 
1000;  iMbelU  Roota^  1  yeai  ct^  |2&  per  1000^  A  qaantity  of  Norton't  Virginia  8e«dH^S. 
1  year  dd.  Isabella  CatUngi,  $4  per  1000;  Gitawba  CatdDgs^  $2  per  1000.  Variety  of 
Foreign  and  Natire  Grapes,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  ete.  Also^  Fruit  and  Oma- 
menSl  Trees^  Dwarf  and  Standard  Pears^  Applet  ChflmM^  Pea^hei^  Plnma,-  ato.  -.aongbtoa 
Ooosebenies,  1  year  old,  $20  per  1000.  ^ 

A  desoriptire  Catalogue  sent  on  applieatioii.  Mek.  *  Ap. 


This  article  baa  been  used  on  tbe  Tariont  erops  ^  Grain,  Grass,  tJuL  Garden  Yeg«Ubles» 
during  the  past  seasA^QUeaCtir^fail^axdUb^^  ii*oteiiMttd«K«E^e  of  the  strongest 


Frioe  $45  pevifDoiLi;;  B9r!:tlM  Ban^i^&iper  Htmdredi 


F.  Shonnai^  Xonlceiyu      v  t  r .  .  1  Hiss  Bolton,  Pdhsm  Priory. 

Dr.  Goldsdrttk;  BaA^fib^n.^ .    *     . .  <  yf^  Chamberlain,  Barrytown. 

J.Q.WiUettjTubbr3ook.    .,  -   .,  -,     James T.Soutler,  Barrytown^,. ^^, .,.»  .,.,i< 

C.  WBWk  jnWRlk  :-^^       *  ^'   ^ » •    • '  f>^  -'^^.  a  Hanghton,  Palatka,  FUk 
p.  B,  FaUer,  Ujde  Park.  James  Donaldspn^^eitHaffiibQri^       .    ^ 

6. 8.  Coddington,  Barrytown. 


Address. 


.,u    » . 


•^ 


Jt  • 


a  M.  SAXTON, 

85'Ffale  Bow. 


Brinckle's  Omige  Ba3pl>prry  Plants, 

PES  DOZEN,  It;  PER  100,  $<:  PBB  1000.  $tO. 
WMfMiM  paNfaMcn  Atf^ed  kt  low  ntb 

J.  KNbX,  .  . 

"*•**»•  )    „  Bon- 156,  Pittsbwiih,  Pa. 
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.  SEEDS,  SEEDS,  BBE,Dg.  -• 

Garden,.  V<^e|bable,  Q-rass,  and  Flower  Seeds, 

or  «vei7  deainbto  ruto^. 

PBICED  OATAIX>aiTES.SESn?  SEEB;B7  7DQT,^QK,.^jra<IOA3qOK. 

Na  1.— DMcripttve  list  of  Flowar  S«ed«,  HorticnUun)  Implem^nti^  «ta. 
Na  >.— Vegetalide,  Gran,  Herb,  uA  Iflaoenanoooa  6«e<la. 
Ka  S<— tnMieorDMOen'PiiotdJM. ' 

*•«        '  V6.  878  B&0A9WAT,  SXW  TOftK  CITT.  ! 


TherYellow  Terl)fflMi  "Weloojne." 

ThU  lingnlat  iirf  bottUftil  rtritty  ii  mow  Ibr  the  flfiC  dttt  otfft^  Ibf  iri^Th  tUiMontrf. 
It  ii  in  th«  i^U  of  **  ImpentriM  EUflilMth,"  bat  with 

Fknrora  <if  A  ^zlftht  Siilphw 

ParehftMn  of  €iar  tntlM  Ml  of  iitwy«rt)Oiifto(tM«dT«rtiMm«Bt)  wSUUTeffaliiBolndodilrot 

PETER  HENDERSON, 

JERSEY  caiy,  N,.J^ 

UA.M9.hiuw.  And  9  John  Btfeet,  Ne^  YoflfW  ^; 

■      ■■  I         III    »    I        •     I    I  II  ,,    ■       ..        y.       I..        ■  •  .•■i.«    r     <         '  f         T  .^ 

, ..      .  .  '.W-OOUStfiRT,  NEW  JERSEY. 
FRUIT,  SXAOE,  AKD.ORNAMSHTAL  TRIXS;; 

'     FLOWESma  SHBUBS,  VINES,  BOOTS,  &o.,    .' 
OF  sDj^BiOK  iivACrrr  A»i>  At"  iLowiss'l'  ra'tMs/ 

•  .        '    '  ■         •  .  ...    'I 

g^  The  attention  of  persons  stocking  (v  re];t'^i«biog  NanarijBS,  at.  l(vilV  ^'* 
tensive  ground^  to-^mprove,  is  particoUrljr  invited. 
J^*  Send*  for  <7atftIogbc. 

,     '  DAVID  J.  GRISCOISL 

Veb.  It.  t;^' 

80^ 


N6w  "and  Choice  Seeds. 

J.   G.  BAR^:^i0jEU9WIV^)!^redjk)A^]^]7thQibl^  collection 

©lANTHXTS  ^EDDEWIQU, 

"  MONSTROSUS, 

'      "     ^  i/ACINIATUS.  '      ' 

Alio  %  few  padcaiges  of  Hollyfaoek  and  Yerbena  seed  II107  were  all  saTod  wiUigfeai  cam  irom 
the  taMk  nd  tncBt  ivoentlylmpOTted  Taril^tleit,  and  can  be  reKed  oh  afe  a  sirpei^r  lot.  t  will 
aend,  post-paid,  a  package  of  each  for  $1  50,  or  26  eta.  per  aingto  package.  AlK>>iegeii(  ibr  the 
aale  of  Peter  Henderson's  new  Verbenas,  the  finest  collection  eyer  sent  out  Send  for  a  Gata- 
^^8i     ~  ^^"'       'WnDi:0.  BARKER,  Hartford,  Comm. 

TttlTfi  BELA^IVARE  GRAPE  VM«BS 

Btnng  1  year  oUHnaa, Wilt TDQtci^traaoIL    tlO perdoaAa.  tSD tb^6  p« hudrad.  Syitrdld 
iFinaa a»d itaif  {9ifW9$tmrmfani.\i^n^      VZ'"    A 
Also,  AHen^s' White  Hybrid,  Anna,  Brinckli,  Concordj  Cuyahoga,  OrcTeling,  Oaaaady,  Qinton, 
^-    -     *^'  ia«,aaiaM,FlMiflc,Haf«)fi*t»ol^£B^^ 

ing,  Rogers'  new  Hybrids,  Rebecca^  Taylor's  Bullitt,  To  Kalon,  Union  Yittaga^  *6. 
rtlaad's  Seedling  £mbaim%  Wilscw^s  M\m7  ^tp^wbeodea^.  J^wto^'s  Bladcberriea,  fto,  to. 
Send  Ibr  DeacriptiTe  List 

,'         :         aEO.  W;  CAMPBELL, 

!  -■  -, .. .'. :! ^Itrni'-Tree^,  •  ■  •  ■  • ' 

'  •'      '  •  ATtO^'PBicts.  ^  ;    ' 

Measra.'  C.  tleagles  is  Sou  aolicit  tlxe  attention  of  Nurserymen,  Planters,  and 
Dealers  in  Trees  to  their  immense  stock  of  Plum  Trees;  Iw  fiur  tbe  laigest  epr 
offered  b  the  United  States.    They  are  prepared  tdYarnisn  Plnm  Threes,  budded 
Mptlifii'itoclc^  4t  the  iiztteAely  lo^  prices  ahnex^ 
',         ■  .  .  .  per  100    per  1000    . 

.  ;  Plnm,  TVeeal  year  )>adde4  d  to  4  feet» •.-•20,00    tl90,00. 

....«»  S-        **  .4to«liMt»^ •••«  S^OO      S^5,Q0. 

•*  8  "  etoSfeet, - 80,00      260;00. 

'"'•'*'"      *  '    '   *  ALSO,  \''-'  '•      - 

Apple,  Pear, Cksnj^lfeMkfAipkio^Bta^  Currants,  Orape 

Vines,  eta 

fiVEBGREElrtli 

of  tlie^following,  ytt^etiesi  ia  laige  qoantitim  from'l  to  S  ke^  a$  Iww 
orway  bpnioe,  Balsam  Fir,  American  Arbor  Vitn,  etc    Address, 

9i«W«llbt%   .   /    '   •  SCHENECTADY,  »  T: 
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FARMERS,   ATTENTION!! 

•  *...  .  vj  V.    .V    ,    V    ^.    .         .    >-  .     .      -  -         w  :  .  . 

THE  LABGXST  DBPOT  IN  THB  COXJJSTTRT  VOB  THB  BALB  OV  VXBTXLIZBBSy.IB  AT  THB 
VOBXS  RIVXat  AORXCXTXiTORAL  WAUSfiOtnOl 

60  COUBTLAITDT  STREET,  N«w  York,  immi»  Jferaey  F«rr^. ,  l^lftrtbi•e  ydnr  jfefioinrs 
dlreei,  ftnd  you  are  rare  to  obtaiiifhe  -  ^ 

Pare  Uxiadulterated  No.  1  Peruviim  O-uaoo,  Z\u)e  Oroimd  Bone,  by 

the  burrel  or  top,  Super-PhOQplnate  of  Lime,  Plaster,  ,^e  petobn^tad  Lqdi 
.     ,  HAxurAOTwxo  Co.*s  Pbudrettei  and  all  otber  Ft itiliMn  woiitLy  of  ncomoModbtion.  j 

.1!  u  ,    .  .  :;•  -     QBIFFINQ  BROTHER  fc  qO. 

NORTH  RIVER  AGRICULTURAL   WARKHOUSB 


SEED   STORE,    . 

raaj>,  nJoWBfi,  ua  OABDBN  SBBDS  from  th*  mart  MOMa  graiMM'ta  BiMp*  abS 
Airwricfc 

JlU.  (h>oim  WMMiuanaay  mm  napnatuevtat. 

,u  ^ .  - ;  • :  .  GKun^Q  :bedther  &  co., 

M»  *».4i  m>v  ■        .  »  eo  Cdnrtlaadt  Street,  New  York  Otty. 

A   NE^.BEODINf^    PLANT! 

GAZANI.A    SPLEiyDENS. 

THIS  BBAUTIFITL  NBW  BBDDING  PtAUT  IS  NOW  0I7SBBD  VOK  JIlJiaB  IIBQT 

-'■.',         '   •       '''  <      *'   .      '     ■    •    .         ■    ;    '•   .  ,•     ■         I 

^tlief^Uow^p  is  t^descriptioa  received  from  Bngbm^:  , 

A  beaatlful  summer  and  autumn  ^k>weriAg  Eyeramd^  Beddliu;  Flaat,  oC>iVMit^dvwf,.fbl^1}7» 
tn^Dg^jot  compact  habit;  with  'oblongr  spatnliSS leaves;  and  numerouslai^ golden- jdlow 
aster-nite  floi^db,  three  to  txmr  inches  in  diameter,  marked  at  ^he,base  of  oach  pjital  iqth  odhi- 
Terffingr «l<Hld41ke  ipou  4rf.iileh  dMk  hrowa  4ihoeolat^ tintt  vpen  *  black  base;-  and  them  art 
again  nnrjefld.-witb  v<bltt  8pot9.mv>p.tiieir.dMifr'«t  infftoi,  forming  one  oC  the  mort  oHuunental 
and  uaefoL3edding^j?l«Ais  yetintrodaced.  ,  •* 

The  ab&ve  Is  only  ono'  or  ihV  many  IntefesiingnorelUM^  in  the  wi^  of  Flaatip  which  will  be 
found  full  7  described  (with  prices)  ii  o    7  / 

^    '  BlABlTES  ae  "^ABTaATTBrtB^     '  '  •'     \/   ' ';   , 
NEW  PLANJ  OATAI^OGUJE  FOR  1861. 

SbMD  VOB  OUB, 

' Ofitalogiite ibrwarded,<po§i-]^, on reeeipt-oraUiTe^^&l postage rtantp.to al! applieanti.  ' 
Planto  paokei  ia  good  order,  eova  to  bear  tnnsportKOoA  to  any  part  of  th^  oetiatryi  will  ba 
delivered  in  Boston  free  of  expense,  and  forwarded  according  to  dlAictiona. 

•^J'i^::tPjlW35%&  WASHBURN, 

m*. «;*«•!.  ;    ,  HABRISON  SQUABE,  MASS, 


/„  1/ 


]R  A-xlE 


fii 


■  Asm 


-       SPLEN£>ID  NdVJXTlEa 

,     t  -         ■  •  ' 

IJie  followiti^  See^  liaro  bebn  reooivcci  b/,  tltor  siriiscribQr  from  the  most  ntial)le  sources,  md 
ou.'  be  Mttfideafl^  voaommended.  Many  others  uevtr  jet  offered  in  this  opxiotiy  are  ^7  ex^ 
pecteA  ,  Notice  pC  thfir  arrita!  Win  be  jffveiL    ' 

iJFew  iDoilble  Zinnia,  tlie  most  interesting  noiviilty  sent  out  for  many  yeArt,  now 
oflbTDd  fbr  the  first  tithe  in  this  co^mtrj.    Packets  conUtining  20  seeds,  ..>•••; 50 

DiajQiiius  fieddewlgiV(i^ottr  JAp^  PJnk)  perp«cket, » , ... :, 25 

'.  !Dia&thu8  XiactniatUS,  anothtf  novelty  oT  die  above,  per  pac^t^ . .  J' 25 

TVuflfetut'ia ;  FreJich  peters,  ih9  ^ftest  in  cuitivaijon,    .    "      .,,,...  .\ .:.:..  .25' 

I^uble  Holljrhock,  saved  Tixm  a  oeUectkm  of  75  named  varieiie^  J^  packetf ; .«'.  >  25 
"Sn^$]l  ;]^^aiS7,  extra,  froin  tbo  floeet  oollectioii  ii»«Simpe,!  ssTed  from  PiiM 

^K^TBOidy,  piw  packet, •'..,' 1 ...'..  ^..;, ,/,. ^. i. •  <  •  '50, 

'  Shini>  SweW  WiUiain,  tbe fiiest  ewr  ereret,  |ier  packet,. ../: . . .  * i .  f5  ' 

Vert)eitia,;MiWfin>m  the iarge  fbtrowing  vinelifs,  pur padEet,. . r..  ,.,l^ . . «>..... ^»o . *.  .fld'. 

Tbfe  atN>iCe  witl  be  ttfSled  to  adjt  aAitfiU  jio$iip^H  on  receipt  of  the  pifides  annexed,  or  a  packet 
oCeach  f»riety  for  $2.  '         '       ' '     * 

The  foUowing  assortments  of  Flower  Seeds  will'^alsb  b^  sent  post-^id  to  any  address  in  the 
Unkm  at  tte^nttttlifl  iMlbtot-    /''••>'•!  |  .^.'1..".    ^.  i 

Xq.  iTrContains  twenty  choice  vjurieties  of  AnlMia^ ..,-.< ..,•,,►» .> ..,.«•  •  «$>!  Oft 

54>.2      0   "  "  ''  "  ..    of  Biennials  and  Perennials,.  1 100 

Kd  S'MlDntains  ten  extra  fine  varieties  of  -  Anntiala  and  Peronhiald,;dmbracmg  mdhy  of 

.  .    theiiewandcbdvcettfneQltivatiOQ:..^.. ^.« 100 

}ix  4.r'-(k»tains  five  y6i^  choice  varienos  aeleotedfrom  Prixe  howera  of  BofHsh  Pan- 
sies,  German,-  Carnation  and  rPioot^e  Tinks,  Verbenas,  Traffaut's  Fm^^  Ath    ' 

•    :  ters,  Double Hi>llyhocka,. , ',.*...^.^ ,..',..: ...'1  00 

Ajff  onai^mittlng  $3  00  will  recite  Jibe  above  Ibur  asfloiimcnts,  postage  free.    •• 
A^aoKnam  No.  6— Gosialns 'fifteen  very  select  varieties. of  Greenliotis^  Se^^,^  *H,'V,\ . .  S  00 
*  \      '   ;   No.  5— Contains  one  himdred  varieties  of  i^nuiala,  pibni^i^  and  rerenniala, 

1.,  :^  incbidlng  many  pow  and  dioice  varieties; .  ^ « • .' . '», « .  5  00 

Na  7 — Contains 'fifty  varieties  of  Annuals,  Biennials,  and  PeNnnials, 2  50 

Nou  ^(^-Coatains  twenty  variotieB  tT  hardy'  Anifuala,'  B&nn^aM,  and  Perennials^ 
.    ;.    *•;  •.  fbr sowing M the autMmH,*. ♦...;... .1.^ .'f.::..  1  fq. 

:*  "•'       .: VEGETABLE   SEEDS. 

wHSi  oOil«otion  in  thir  depuiment  can  not  U  excelled,  and  oompriees  all  tflfti  Hi  €«ieDtyt>tn 
Ttftetyftfr  the  tarious  requirements  of  the  ItHeheniand  market  ga^      '              , 
vegeti^le  Seeds  by  mail  post^ipaid. 
20iyatk»lles,  his  selection,. <»...** ;...... $1 -M- 

-45       *<        "  :.,......., , :.,.:.. ,,  .h.  %  oo, 

'  To  those  wtio  WIdi  hf  Vegetable  Seeds  in  lajfor  qnantitiea;  M  voulA  recommend  bis  $10, 
t5,  and  $1  cdleotions,  whiclr  may  be  safely  forwvried  fe^r  «xpraa»  to  all  -parU  of  tlie  oountiy. 
AU0toffl«bcontento9feachee»eetk>nwiUbo(;onmilnthoqatalogile.  .^ 

Qts  nbw^descriptivo  catalogue  is  noW  tn  press,  and  jsirillbe  issuwl  alxnit  the  20th  of  Febmaty. 
and mailacl to  all  applicants  enclosing  a  tUree  cent  stamp.  ,m.  ..      .  ..    ^ 


If  A.  Marell. 


SEEDSHAN  ft  FLOBliST, 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS 


0 


1S:A<^ 


FRUIT  AND 


lENTAL  TREES. 


B.  HI,  WATSOlf ,  OLD  COLONT  llUBiE;IUl£J^.  KLYMdUTH,  MASS^  oflim  Am*  m1«  tb«  foHowliis 
TRKB9  ft>r  Fall  PUntinir,  r«iMlj  for  delirerj  on  the  10th  of  October.  CorriAKa  paid  to  Bottoa  aad  New  York. 
Prlc«<l  deaerlptlve  Caulofuea  to  any  addrcaa.  ^ntbera  ofdara  ean  bo  ibrwardod  at  rtrj  low  nU»n  hj  th« 
BoiBorotta  paekata  and  atnunera  pljlnf  batwaoa  BoatoD  or Jf aw  Tork,  and  tho  SoutbarB  aaaboakd. 


BVEBaBSBNB. 


100. 

00 
00 


Nonraj  Bpmea, 


Bamlock  'Bprnea,- 
iJo^TuM, 


flalaunVira, 


p,  ^   '    I  aa  00*    — 
lioo     — 


tfL,  i  50 

tft,  8  00 

4IU  »09 

llKi4l^  3  6or 

0  to  7  ft^  rarr  flaa,  f  00 

S  to  t  ft,  f  M 

.  r tloift,  tit 

Soropaan  Silvar  Fir,  6  to  f  la.,  0  Tt 

^      ^ItUilB  ia , JUia,  I  75 

'18J«^  IS 

«lo4flH«trwig;ttto#tO 


Wftit#  I5i»^* 


Crjptiiilail% 
BiitfCadar. 
,lHaai  Gaama, 
WtbTtw*    . 


J??'' 


ikda,«-tborBad, 

•ft'  M 

'^     irbita,  fringed;  fine, 

•4  M  M  » 

•  )1S  XajvpvuLllpaataiai 


Woblp, 
4  ft^  axti«, 

▼a»TitfOBf, 

aaadU^n 

oomoioB, 
ftivaalaof^ 

DJECZDUOUB. 


tto  tfk, 

tto  4.ft; 
4to   -  ^ 
5to 


«Q0 


It  00 
18  00 
18  00 
ttiJt 


700 
18  00 
tftM 
18  00 
»00 

4  00 
10  00 

700 
18  00 

iroo 


m 


Xarbpaaa, 


•*       AmeTlflaB, 
«{4^««olallW«f[tH«,M 

Cjpraat,  Amarleaa, 


<»WH 

Kln^^Bo.>fh,K5(rh»iifAj,J{J  l^ 

^    4%it  tit, 

6  to   fit, 
^8to   ^ft. 


060 
f  tr 

080 

toci. 


1  48 
800 
88a 
8  80 

?S 

t88 
f  8t 

.180 
180 
f  W 
8  8t 
408 
4.0fr 
888 
^f8 
4J 


t8  0(^ 

880 
ItOt 

800 
UOO, 


408 

tot 

800 
18  00 
18  80 
S8  80 


18  8p 

Boa 

18  08 
18  80 
580 

aoo 

18  09 


15  00 


4to  6ft, 
Atfi.  8fC 
8to   8(i; 


Joa 
DO 
f  00 
800 

«!! 

880 

075 

otr 

188 

1 

s 


Cbarry,  Waeptng,  atrong, 
»»        Bird,        prattf, 
•♦         Porfumad,  • 
"•         Uaizard,  8 

CbMtBa^B|p^     i 


8to  8;rt, 
5  to  okf 
8  to  10  ft^ 


5 

18  00 

1  60 


40  QO 
80  OO 

fow 

86  UO 
18  00 

15  00 
4  00 
8  80 
O^Ofr 
800 

16  00 
40  00 

8  00 


lOO. 


t*"?f    ]  Lsliy.ielJli 

•"       •*  8  to   8  ft,       8  60      18  4 


Urel 


Labaranm,  Beoteb, 
LUdafi,  Karopaaa, 

Scotcb  and  dUar, 


Ht, 
.8to  4ft, 
'  4to  8ft, 
8to  8ft, 
8to  tit, 
1^ 
«to  tit. 


6  to   t^ft, 

:f  t«  hK 

8  to  40^ 

••  Stripad  or  Mooaawood,  4 


tto  8ft, 
tto  •^It, 
tl#1fft, 

.^   tc^ioiCl 

tta  8l£ 
8to  TiS 
8lolOft« 

JO  ft, 

'  '  loK 

Napolaoa  Waaplng,  6  to  7  ft, 

^  *-       lOtoltft, 

-       80. 


OBk,.la{llahorJltopt, 


Pjramldtl,  fln^ 
P«(|4an,  aarta, 
Soubor««  Japan, 
Taltp  Tree, 


8  76 
888 

400 

\t 

Stt 

.IS 

4.tt. 

loop 
tin 

IML 
8  00 


80  00 
88  00 
88  00 

800 
800 
15.8t 

18  00 
WOO 
86  88 

80S 
too 

18  00 
t8  00 
ft  00 

]8~00 


wfnntita.  BntnaA, 
VIrgllia  Lataa,  8  7«an, 


lis.' 


.tS.ft« 


tta 


mm, 

1840 
l»'00 


^i^alngia     - 
Barbenj,  panala, 
CMjroaatboa,  Aao  aort^ 
&>toncastar,  aeraral  inrta, 
Odlat«< 


gradli^ 


tto 

>t*  tlW 

tto   4 It, 

4to  tit, 

oak-laavad, 

dtrart        ' 

-vr.T; 


•«    muliibMaMd'OtlMlv, 
Xldar,|okl'a^pa4.      te^ 

"      out-lisaTed,  •* 

FursTtbla  tlrldlulma,  ttroac, 

Harbaa^aaa  Pblomi^  Oi 

4  00    ironayitfeltlaa,  TarUriaa. 


aona, 
atrong; 


tto4ft. 


KblMstaffta. 

Wblaaa*  (^niaoa,  . 

Japan  Paar, 

NctUaTraa(Oaltla,) 

Lflne, 

Of!  iflc  Oran^^ 

'  PiTli  i*iPtnit!t 
MT«t,  witit*  Wfrifil. 

«T^ff  raaa  4«xU« 
Ptela^  (Hop  Treat       4to6ft, 
»*  *^       ^        5to7fC 

BoMi,  fMrpeHMl, 
,  ^     clt m binff  and  pralria, 
.    ^     King  of  tba  Prairie, 
Bnlrea,  aorta, 
8f  owbarry,  red  berried. 


18  *wT  Soarlat  Dogwood,  ttroag, 

(Continued  em 

u 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAM^TAL  TREES. 


-i^A^ 


?J 


a    t 


Scarlet  Dogwtfod, 
White  Doifwoud, 
Smnke  Tree, 
^BowbalV 
Btiip^Mlnrfl  Tr#0« 
TMirh^  fee. 
White  Fling*  Tr—, 


1  year, 
•trung. 
ttoSIt, 

2  to  8  ft, 


t  00     20  m 

S  00      li  00 

■;    8  00;    »  00 

'   S  a#  >15  TO 


GI.U|C9]af0  AiEBWI^. 


ClMitttls,  Dhukr  flnv  anrn;' 
Hpi^jr«iiAHi/irv^th1^A9d>i>«h«^    f 
**  splennifiA,  new  And  nne^ 

Moonseed  {MemspermamX 
Perlplndi.  Vlnr^nUn  illk. 


blae, 
doobla,' 


00 

no 

2  M      Ifr  00 

lis 

2ilS 


:"trt  a 


WJkt  Pejir,         ^ ' 

IfafTT  flns  thnili*;  I  f«4f,    ' 
,000, 


AnAj^rtddf  per  10 


>^   -I 
II   ^ 

M  no 

»  rio 

a  to 

J  (to 


100* 

|<i  00 1 

20  00 
]^  00 
4  fiO 

a  00 


430  00  —       — 


}i  [Ml 

iroo 

16  W 


PBI7IT  TBSESi  ETC, 

At^ri  quince,  S  !W      20  00 

1  ,  ■    J- 

Also  ^Ufi^^rd  ^f^r^  Arnile*.  C^^SFTlcdi,  P^'netiH,  ctt 
OjingE  QukAet;  llfi.per  im  B«!it  ^tsdSUh  O^^H^i^'lifT^ 
r>i.  It. So  per  tlui.  UnnnuA  Jiri4  JUvfiit't  VbUiflii 
Ububnrb.  iSftO  par  ft(>L,  ttft.fifl  V"^  ^'^^^  t't^^-nA-'i 
ProSlftc  i^tnkwtn^rrj,  fS.Ot^  jvrr  <1o£  ■  LJsii  S<?c4lini:^  the 
iHJflTTT*  f:n|\li»s.  uTiri'li  1>ello(i:Ds*  rttf  tj«st  ftaur 
J'relich  Bttiiwb*rrv.  |i.(W  pftf  f»H).  rCherrjr,  \>ffcj|P 

Priinili-nin,  Macr(j'cnT>iv,  Dii  Tjisiexv*,  4n<|  tcrv  *'Tfi(*r 
I(m.'g  Gurmnto.  IIIKJ  pet  dot.  tl!i,0^?per  100.  C<.Jic^*M, 
Catawba,  Clinton,  PerllQ4  I*4l»*Ua,  aeul  9\h*t  Gr«}^e, 
tl.90  10  14,04  per  dot 


I . h$f90  tMOm Mfa^rdiMMs l^l^  ihlTtiifkpi^ df  i»Mr  sm^  And  Mn  aoW  eoMMMtbMr  fbr  eftrljr wWeiH  detfveW 
of  email  or  large  quaatttlee.  at  loweet  ratefl.  Fear  SeedHngs  of  vifforoni  growth,  at.$id  per  1000.  •  vAMert  Mnt', 
•15;  Mabalc^l5,:  SOaO(H)  prime  Apple  Reedllngi^l^  yind;ia  Lote^oso^  <mr 


THK^NEOK.WESTG  T. 

fruit  and  BhadB  Treee,  S^Lrubs,  Vines,  &c. 

•  -dH  large  cUleellon  of  tii(rl>Mli|w^Mif  oAf  and  ti^  Tsri«6eii  o^  ST^NDABID  P£!  AfiLS, 
^  #«fni  Horn  sa^  mnH^  tAie/ifbt  former  fh>itt  1<i-  'W4'  inditfs  in  ifiamet^,  dbod  from  i  to  14 
iMfeiiLlifll^f  fai«Mfiiiglttat&  *Ala9  DWABF  PBABS. 

A  cMoe  collection  of  OSQSRRI^S,  of  oyer  fifty  rarieties,  of  the  leading  old  tie^htfst 
new  rarietiea.    ^    ^   '  •  -  <T  '      ,/^     NJ     Q 

NOBTrfUMBERLAND  ^FI^^LBASKET  BASPBEBBY,  a  re- 
eently  intt^need  attpertorVitrlet^;  the  most  yakfAiie  foitign  sort  that  I  know;  mtioh  anpe- 
r^Jipfh^Faato^    F^rgpale^ by  the  1000, 100,  or  dozen.  .  :»    y. 

An  eztensire  collection  of  E  VEBQ-BEENS,  of  the  leading  aorte ;  of  extra  largo 
ftnd  mediom  size,  and  yigorona  growth ;  well  adapted  for  prodncing  Immediate  effect  for  new 
f^lautittocn ;  (br  planting  in  ttuueM,  gfa^p^,  orlietts ;  fbr  sheltef,  proitction,  &c 

(3B^PEBfbirenlthrrti«a4&debg|a8ft,jmdlai>dy'iialiWiK^  /     V  /   *  > 

Currants,  O-oosebaxrlea,  Blackberries^  Bftfiq^bexsries,  Boaee^jflbb 

GaUlogneaHiiniSkhadoirilBKllifl^  /    . 

ii*-Ar.to-»vr   -^    ^   '/    •  i    ••   WM.  L.  FKRRISt 


.  SMFl'tmiS.W'liMl 

TO  SEND  BY  MAIL: 
T.  C.  MAX:W£L.L  &  BROTHERS, 

GhEtSfEVA,   N.  Y., 
BertM  psrUorfttr  attenUoti  to  their  -exf«ti^e  'ttixktf-   ' 

NATIVE  0RAPE  VDIES  CUE  ASD  TWO  YEAB8  OLD, 

STRONG  PLANTS»  orown  in  the'  orxtr  kin  and  in  i.abgs  v&ts  cvdkb 
GIJ188— DELAWARE,  WANA,  CONCORD,  REBSCCA,  HARTFORD 
.  PROLIFIC,  Ac, — ^in  quaotadcs.to  aoit  purcbasera. 

EXTRA  LAR6E  PUNTS  AT  MODERATE  PRICES. 

FOREIGN  VDTKS,  for  ealtivation  under  glass,  ofthe  bsit  $ort<— i  )r,'>Ti 

HiJtBURGH,  VOTTOOD  inrSCATi  BLJLOK  HAVBURGU)  ZINI'tSmAt,  IldVAL  MUSC^VJDIXS 

OOLDKK  GHA5SSLAS,  tod  30  Other  new  and  old  sorts^  cm  and  tma  years  M,  a 
greatfy  reduced  pnce9.    ,  '  • 

A  nne  lot  of  extra  large  piante^  groim  in  exirrn  la^rpe  pot4i^  for  IvMrnidfOte  fruiting, 

'  A  iiaaDtitv  o£  tbdee^  palive.aiid  foreign,  are  in  the  cellan^  and  mny  be 

packed  and  snipped  at  any  pleasant  time  during  winter  or  early  epring  with  M/etg, 

Particular  attention  given  to  packing  vines  securely  f3r  all  parts  of  the^ 
country. 

Send  for  catalogues.  

>«4t  ...  T.  C.  M^^WSI-L  4?,  9R0;S,  .Genev^  pnt  Co.,  N.  T 


AMERICAN  GtrAN"o: 

TO  FARMERS  AI<D  DEALERS  IN  GITAfrO, 

,  .    ,:■    .  '■  ■'      .'.•^i^  ' — . — ^   :.r.  .  I    V 'X 

fbis  ChisiiofRmt 4^irytB  Jxbf^  U tb«  FMiia  Ootia,  <ymtiiteiBg  '80  {iMr^SBi.  df  Plrasiillfttes 
and  Sulphates  of  lim^,  md.  tba  mopt  ^uab^  (Mliaer  kaowa,  is  olftred  Imp  sale  in  bogs  or 
small  quantities  at  two  itiS^  f^Sipriae  fit  Birnrisa--  F<»  fiiU  inftmaatian  awl  partioatws, 

s44i«ss  ■  ^        '^        <  '  » 

.  a  S,  MARSKAT.T,, 

JPretulmt  qfthe  American  Giumo  Company^ 

IbmkUllmMb  «  WHIha  ttrM^  Vaw Tok. 


FRElSrCH  EtYBRlb  GLAblOLXTS. 

OATALOQ-ITE  JTOR  1©61  NO \^  READY. 
CoatalMlDg^O.Cbaioe  Vanatle*,  wllh  fiiO  7>McrJ|iitton». ' 

_     .    .jftJTDREW  BRIDGI-BMA'N, 
V*1>.«.  ■    .  ..  876  BROADWAY,  H«W  Tvrk. 

•■86 


Jfi 


FLPW^R.  ^ml         I     pyER  SEEDS  1 1 

•    '•  ^  ilff ^W'  -atL^  Hai^  *  Varieties     - 


BARNES  &  WASHBURN, 

HABBtSON  8Q:XJABE,  MASS.,  (four  miles  from  Boston,) 

B^pto  infcm  ttie  |mVi<rWlt  tUw  NBW  AiTP  IMFROYEI>  OAJALQ01IA  OP  PIiOWEB 
SBBDSU  now  r«ti^t  pontaJi^Pg  *  )iMUf  iipif ajrd of  1,300  y^etji^  embracing  all  tbe  NOYfiL- 
TIBS  for  1861. 

We  ftel  assured  that  tb!fl  GMalogtie  trOl'be  Iband  to  surpass 'an)r  existing^  work  of  aimihr  de- 
scription, as  we  hare  spared  neither  time,  trouble,  or  expense  In  its  teempiliition*  it  has  been  our 
eoriMrror  ttftt  onij  to  ftmish  loibrmatkA  nsoaliy  Ibund  In'siiofa  Hits,  but  to  make  such  additions 
Sn  shape  of  copious  descriptive  and  cultmat  apfea  aa  i^  appeared  to  us  ml^t  be  of  benefit  to  the 
amateur  and  unprofesoional  Horticulturist  ,  , ,  ,       , 

Its  adoption  in  short,  is  such,  we  hope,  as  wDl  m^ot  the  requiretne^Cs  of  al!  lovers  of  flowers. 

FLo:wEB  se^idS  forwarded  bt  mail 

to  anj  part  of  the  TTnited  States  of  Ameitca,  post-paid.' 

OATA^OjaUE3  J^OBWARDED  If^OST-PAtC 

€Q  rsoelpt  of  a  three  cent  postage  stasQ)  to  aUappUcants. 

Address  BABKB3  4  WA^jpUBH, .  .* 

J^4t  HABBnOH  8(11XAB9*  1 


W.    E.    BEBGHOLZ,; 

Arekitect    and    Landscape    (lardener, 

Pbuui  madft  toot  Oaunlrjr  Seats,  Public  mad  FxiTate  Farki, 
CemeterieBi  etay^Oniaaieiital  Pleasve  Qnnmds 
laid  6txt,  and  WbA  executed  by 
»^^  Coutrfipt^if'derired, 

3000  Strong  Delaware  Xayers- 

r 

Tba  subscriber  is'|)iBp<fred.  to  funiUu  genuine  Delaware  Layers,  at  the  following  low  prices : 
Hants  with  from  ^  to  V>  loetot'short-jqinted,  weji-ripenfsd  w^od,  at  $3  apieco. 
Plants  wafh-fttMoa  ^  to  8  feejb  ^f  shortjoicted,  weU-ripened  wood,  at  $S  apieoa. 
Ha«ta  with  (tq/m  3  to  5  f^et  of  i^rtjginte^  we}L^i;ipeBed  .wood,  at  ^  a^piece. 
vJkfibesaldissDwittoNwieijQMni  . 

FoseOMoe'AddMa,' 

f itaai:.  /r.   .,   i :  j^ x:':c:  hewburg,  orahge  co.,  n.  y. 


F  oiHj  i«a  6 1 . 

The  subscriber  offers  for  sale,  this  spring,  the  following  new  Verl 
n  confidently  recommend  as  bein^  superior  in  every  respect  to  two  tfaii 
iportedvarictics;^    ;.•;_!'     /     ,/      -v    {,    t  '/^:1J,.H       . 
Snow's  Sapcrt>;  bnght  sennet  crimspiu  pn^  lemon  eve,  truss  good  si; 


can 
im 


fine  J(inii^  jiabitr.close  'f»<^  ^c^ti^actf  ft,  vW^^lAxong^  ypWjgtol|^ft-,i|i^  a  ptiilll^t 
mass  of  bloom.;  ^up^rior  fi^f  eiiher,va^  gz  beddiji^  pukposes^^and  tbpi^^  ba  in 
every  ccltcction.  **PMce  25  cts.  '  '    "         .  '•  •  .r      ,.       ,  *    .  ^ 

-  African ;  very  dai^W  irfdlgo  purble;  ibllagi^  ittid  bab&t  iitt  «1aia,  a  voi^  atroiig 
girower  ^ml  free-  bloomer,  and  mtieh  the  darkest  rsri^ty  fet  out.    PHoe  th  t*t%. 

Warrior)  deep  carmine  red,  color  brigiit  and  distincti  tvust  gpod  sixe  aud  fitte' 
form,  bi^lt  robust  4^nd  frea     Price  %^  ^\a^  , 

Adonis ;  bright  pink,  rosy  purple  ceoAer,  good  eye,  tmas  mediiiiii  alee  and  par- 
fecbfV>rm.;  fine  for  vaae  or  bedding.    Price  fi*t*§.' 

Keepsake ;  pur^.  whijbe.  bright  rosy  purple  eye,  trass  and  pips  large,  smoothi  and  ' 
of  gooa  sub^taoce;  fine  lot:  t>ue  vase.    Price'^^cts, 

Coquettet  deir  defrp  tosc^,  brtghtieniOTt  e^e,  thmiibediuirf  sTte'Hrtd  good  form; 
neat  and  showY. .  JPrice  "^p^  .,  i    ^  -  '  t  ^  ' 

Garibaldi ;*riih  dark 'patD»e,VerV^^«iri«t^  tlofes  ifoVbum  ont, 

truss  large  and  of  perfect  (grnu  robust  and  free.    Pnce  25  els. 

Xb9  .^oQve  collection  pf  j^ciren  varietidi,  •       -*      - -        -        -         $150 

THc  flame  l»v  mait,  post-paid^  -        ',    .  "        "        *       '"  ,     '    ,    ^  *^ 

The  subscriber  a]so  offers  the  following  varieties  at  fl  per  do^n^  including  the 
two  first  nafhed  <^,th4  i(ev^  dnis.,  .^|nf8  b][  ^if  1,  poetjpf  d,  #1  ^^ 

24  varieties,  Including  4  or  tne  new  ones,        -       '-        •     '   -        •        $2  00 

Same  seiit  by  mail,  postrpaid,     ---        »        -_-        '     ^'      %%  j  ^  ^^ 

;?'>.*»*wi?*^.w'»K  >?>>'*'*«^ 'nfff^J  «"«^N  fr^ 

verbena  seed,  --k ---5  tfO* 

Same  by  mail,  post-paid,     - 

Mrs.  Cyrus  W.  Field;  bright ''sca«dl(^alrMb^*MlftT,  flowers  of  ii 
and  perfect  form,  very  showy,  and  should  be  in  every  collection,  extra.  Capt  E. 
^tngdr ;  'UdgtiiCiotai^acadeU  C)^ll^t:Mn^  rtalipftli«pa  a«f)jhibita«lK 
fine;  one  of  tlax)rft» Um!^.  fi!P|>t  IfV^t^m^^'i'^i^W^f^^.}^^^^  I*" 
moin;  bright  pink,  n^abd  pc^«.  )^??V^^  frif  ^M  yj^f^e  and  habit  pro- 
iperatric)6  Etizal^tUufl^wm  ^^Um.  .M^ertet  and  white.  Bmp^r^. 
;Kay,  Rosetta,  £dn^  olic^  or  Ae 'roiV  Whites ;  Rubens,  Mrs.  Brecio,' 
Kuby  ^uecn,  c\tra  finjB,  Sir  J.,Outram,  por/M»eL  Clara,  psrman.^iBgif,Isa  Craig, 
Albion,  Madrry.  Mattay,'tlie  verf  best  pmk  sanely  M  Wtivanc^-  Sironff  plants 
ready  for  dqlivcry  at  ai)y  time  when  th^  weather  will  admit  To  those  wno  wish 
extra  large  plants  for  bedding  out  in  Ma^r,  I  wonld  advisb  them  to  (^et  thdni  dttft^ 
in  March  and  repot  thorn  into  4  oi"  6  inch  pots;  and  place  in  a  hot-b^d.  PMHto 
forwarded  by  mall  with  peifict  saftety  dutirtg  March  Attd  the  gteat^r'j^Ert-'  ef 
April,  to  any  place  wkhin  d  to  4  day^'  travel  or-OhicbpeB.  All  efdefb^,  t<V  te*ft#re 
attention,  should  be  accompanied  with  the  Cash,  or>  wrtitfaeKfry^dwifte  nfwn  New 
York  or  Boston,  using  post-stamps  for  fraffiiane.of  «  dteUer.  Sums  of  $3  and 
under  may  be  forvmrded^  i^  Mid »joi^posMfimpft;> where,  bills  are  sent.  Eastern 
money  preferred.'         "       *   Wdr^ss,^    *  *        *  *"  ^ 

,  '    :   I      •  .      J  f   r!  DEXTER  SNOWv    ^ 

'  «ob.  fc  tf tf.  ^,.  CHICOPBBy  mmm.  y 


-    6  00 
immense  size 


cisely  like  Imf 
Mrs.  J.  M.  McI 


Oonntry,  Otty,  Town,  or  YlUac** 


c  o  Q  JnT  '  s^^  i>  AT^:^  :sr  t 

Portable  6as^  (venerator. 


ikvib-lSi^i^teW,  (Wi<tii'&ii~klSU^f^''<Hi^ir^^ 


i,) 


.  .  ...       .  .  ,MP<mtMm^l^^'Ai¥iXrEiW  YORK. 

It  is  ooDflidered  one  of  the  moMt  inq»rtant  ituentiom  of  the  j^reMnt  century^  the  result  of  thiree 
conseaipve  fpar^,  of  mentid  and  phjwal  lab9^  an(^  ez^spse^  and  ftpir^duiindt  X^etUj^  ^^'^^^l  ^ 

rerywhere,  and  from  erery  combustible  rndteHal-^^^g^  Aif  lii^ht^-^  ^'tUtt^— 4m 


to  nddEe  gas  ererywhere,  and  from  erery  combustible  rndteHal-^^^g^  Aif  lii 
for  AM,  made  fronl'matter  found  everywhere,  ftom  the  tMM  M  tUn'IMgM 

llwiUi;  to  the  open  eo«itr7,lkrui,plMiUtlon,  city,  Tillage,  or  town.  ».  .  ,.    >.<•,;*  <* 

-^"Jwy^  ^y«fc  <an  b«  iiewl  •reiTwlwr^  in  doon  or  oat  olf dpoi^  J^ j^mIVm;  gra^ 

oponfeid  la  oTory  degr«e  of  tomponttaro  from  10  degrees  bolowt WfA>  d«irrmmbyo  mm;  Fahf. 

An«i)>peiatiu  that'^aa  be  opeimted  by  aay  penoa 

BbuHl^  llaaeiona,  Clwirchee,  Stores,  Feetorlei.  State  0 

BailMM  DepotObe.;  in  fliet,  lo  every  ead  all  birildii 

Aleo  #9  elMtee  of  etlMunerB,  ehlpa,  ewope. 

•oaatoT • 

Th^trb< 

•pIMfMu 

the  folio wlM  Y«^aU8.)M^ve  been  ptodaoe^: 


ildlnn  whei 

....         OMMlboatt,  ,    -.- 

'  eoBBtqU  villige  or  d^,  on  land  or  water,  can  now  e^Joy  the  inesUmable  lurarj  of  lUQinlnatlng  gM. 

Th^trbole  objeet  and  aim  was  to  orerBome  tho  many  objections  ezlsttng^'ue  ia^brodaetloii  Of  gasgen((rkt^ag 
^1  Into  privattf'honiee  and  public  baUdings,  and  by  which  it  )UlilMa<taiPi4'aMlianMrUy  ettaliMd<and 


tst  X  eh^p  a!hd  stoDble  apparaWrar  ^ttei^llhg  gai.        *   ' " 
«Atttiiititvei«aIfritfr*p^lt«MtOir,adiptOd  to  aHdMcffeeTMrdii^ 
M.  It  is  aalToraal  ia  its  operatioa,  by  which  gas  is  geaerated  trwa  aJi .  fUktmi  dt  wogibai 
gMpHrfjTgwIal^  o^nlaevfl^w^H^er^l^  yH(is»HnTdi>  o^  syBlflolds,^wlf>ch  .ac«^9and  JU).a7aqf.e^^iqMd  porttoa 

..f^.  JLHn  b»>iM<Biftja>dapasi|edJliy  aijr  ffi|»fra(tat#iiiiy  »ltamet,f ...        ..  :     .  ./^    .»,  ■  -  ::r.     ' 
ftlk  It  ^  darabfc,  ind  ao  oos|iplaz,jiiaohlBe(^  to  gf»t  oat  of  0^1^    •   • 
ttbrtt'emlta  no  unhealthy  or  offcnijiTe  o^or,  whaterer  may  be  the'maledaJeppipIoyed,  or'howeTer'o^nidTe  fU' 

^^B^V^P^^^^^  ^^I^B^  HK^^vB^  a<^^Q^Va 

r  .a^v  jpw^  ...^^...j^^^A^ i^^fcu — .^^  -*-**iihertM  Ihaa  ^li  aihw  saa  iansjiyfcis  teosriiaiiiti  tto  liiai  asaailhri 

Ml  a  pore  brilUant  mamtaaUag  gaa  is  geaaiated  by  fhia  apparatas,  oae  hftlt  ttt  Wrb  tlil^  ^lfeat)«y  ilian  kjitjf 
a<hw»tiCwhi»WMq»rdteili^aittaiftiaatJi<hl<hmilwatrt^^     m^  Stflairkiwoiiyia— ^ia.thaworid.      ' 
10th.  It  eaa  be  operated  and  the  gas  ased  at  the  same^l^mt  wtateififf  laiqi^.ba  |ha  ^ihP*^  <>f  t|WWf#»iyi  ' 

lapn  <^  «o  imemnio  inuusanos  ui  uuuiu  jwt  jwr  Donn 


ISth.  It  Is  alKjrded  at  Tsrioas  prices,  from  $100  or  npward,  aecordlag  to  slas  aadakpdjHty^^  It-te^  tkiaa 

"'    ajl^ofcywitlfloi  •       "        -^  •        ^^^•'^^    .  -t     , 

^  ^     grfiwfatingappTtn 

laTcntioa  Ihan  upon  any  other  or  tne  Kioa  in  exittence  (see  pampniec  ana  woQQ ani^  ,' -.  .m  .  .    *..  wm 

The  state  of  Mew  York  and  other  territo^  have  been  parehasod  by  the  Home  Gas  Light  Company  of  New 

Toric,  aad  the  remainder  of  thn  six  New  England  sutes  are  also  disposed  oC    The  remalnlr  ~  "" "  — " 


^o  territorial  rights  will 
Lsnaa 


itJtr  now  knovhi,  anffSrav^Jamnr  wlt^foriuM&rb  fteeix  bestd«^e8«|^'  fils 
of  the  kind  in  exlttence  (see  pamphlet  and  wood  ^At^  ,'•.  .M  .    ^      •    .    <.•  v.ui 

l>arehasod  by  the  Home  Qt  ' 

tre  also  disposed  oC    The  n 

to  p«Lip  ■iSipSTiJe  the  apparatas  b  also  presented 


ng  states  are  not  yet 

_  ^^  ^^  ^^  are  ftarauhM  to  those  par* 

chadag staU rights,  ..  --^  t  x  . -r..  «...^- .      «  ^  ^  .m     .  ..  , 

giatls. 

^AU^  orAm  reeelyd^this  oiHce  jbr  Agyutatos  <^  aay  f|se  and  o|paclty,  Ibr  dtH^wy  Inapy  part,of  the  United 

7j. '.  I.:  '^jjgjgiAg  ittttW.lyfe.  HhttittrtLti  ^ fid  ' "'/   ^ 

VeK  at         ^  M.  P.  COONS,  Patentee. 


I- 


fimim  sEEiSf-  &c. 


Has  again  the  pWsure  of  oiTering  seed  ttTed  wi^  oare  ftofn  bis  iinri?aled  ooUectioa  of  Poron* 
Dial  PhlozM^  in  paDtf&At.SS  oeata  each.  ^ 

I)ahUaSeed^230£ciuAJii&<ibkblat^'W  ,' ^^^^,         35  cts. 

Caloookri^  (be.  new  apokted  Tarietiaa,  '*  36 

Cineraria,  from  OQVr  }>Mi|lttfU  T«ri«tiea»  i  ^  .34 

.Hei^'se^aQ  or  Pani^,  from  Eiv;|i^  Prize  llowoni  *«  U 

Holljhock,  Paul's  superb  varietiei^  ^  35 

PrbniiU  fiffibtiatay  jilba  aiid  rubral  Oftd^  .      "  35.'' 

Clariu»,&itegrip«ta]a»  «•  -     85 

Clarlda  pulcherHma,  ^  "  .   .35 

Pianlbus  HeddewicA  ^'  «<  35       ^ 

Piantbus  Ghinensis  ladnistufl,  '  "     '  35       ' 

'  Zinnia,  aGwdovUa,T0i7b«Mitifti]t  **  «0 

Asters,  Balsams,  Cozoombs,  Camationa,  XHgiUlis,  Immortello,  German  Stookfl^  HoDThockB, 
Larkspurs,  Pbkvc  pinmiiiOBdii»  'TrpIUk>wer%  Ziwtias^  riob  ooilkiotiops  iron  tbe.  4x4  growors  in 
Qmtmmy^  Vlmoe,  and  Bngiand. 

'  Alonsoa  Waroewiesli,  ACfoellnium  roseum,  CfarjBsntbemum  Burridgiaaum,  I>dS>b£oIo$EX  pt' 
momm,  Utum  gnndiaonia  onoraniiii,  fiianlhiis.  fioddowigii,  OSmH^m  birtaito'  YttMhlMa^ 
Thunbergias,  New  Tom  TbumV  ^toloitivm,  Mulel  Soabloaa,  HEquaegla  %«70^1Mdea»  Vb- 
caria  ogbU  rosa  alba.  Aster,  French  la  Sctp^rbe,  nst^,  Vith  al!  thb  norelties,  all  of  \rbidh  "wiQ  be 
sold  as  low  as  anj  respectable  adyertiser ;  manj  of  the  aboye  retaIlingjit.fjpQia  10  to  25  esBtB  par 
f»pm;m^^  inotedod  In  tbo>fcilwrtay coilattteMt  OaebeoUMioft  will  also  omMb  Apfl^rMdi 
qf  Perennial  Pblox  and  PablM.  .       ,      .  .         (  . 

Prepaid  bjr  mailf  ^nyfeleokion,)  35  fspoct  eboioe  sew  and  rare-Tarietiefl  of  AnoMi-aad  VeN»* 
nial  Flower  Aseds  telecM  4br  abj  lAtttude,  yi.eo.  .' 

"  $6  papers  cbotce  new  and  ttk  yarietl*  of  Annual  and  Perennial  Slower  86ad4  selected  fof  9S6j 
latitiida,  Tttr  fine,  $2iK>. 

,  100  (tapers  choice  new  And  rare  Ywietios  of  Annusl  and  Peresiii^  Hbw^r '8e6di  ^alaoM  ftr 
any  latitude,  the  finest^  94.00. 

7  ]^  £j  £1    S  £  £  ]j  S «     . 

■A 

Austrian  Pine,  ^3  per  lb..  Pinaster,  $1  per  Ib.^  ieotab  Pine,  ^L50  per  Ib^  Ifiniopeaft  fiihrer,^ 
ifk  pieplbk,  MdHMkjrSpruM,  75  Oents  1^  IK,  AifbpMaSMOh,  $1.50  per  lb.  OiM^n^aadf^ 
Seeds  in  great  variety  oprnpri^f^ilM  atajple  fc^^M^-d^m^tif  ^^4^^^  ereiy'  yarie^ 
of  yalue  ftom  EngUttiff  Aivit  ctmtMehr) '  all  gutfitrntM  A  to  AbeStktr-^^^Mtrranted. 

Prices  with^ia'Jbj'^pMiMfmi»Witff^!hiBi»:'  f3lft«aog06«  mailed  on  appUottioii. 

FoUSt.       f.    :r.    .    "l  .'-■>''        •    •      i  .  •'  -a 

_^  4» 


lEW  IC^iElA 


RikDY  fit,  IBTi  MjiBiCt. 

variety  offered  has  been  proved  bj  us  during  the  past  summer.  Having  received  our  importa- 
tions earlj;  Ui  fibfi  Mf/a^gf  an^  e^j^ni^.,v^  ePt^ifM,  V>  flo^ver  aH,  giving  ii&  the^sare  chance 
of  selectin^Jndjc  Wibb^is  hiR^re•l-Gbim»t^-dle4i^veile^  axkl  Iteiratf  ov«f  those  of  past  seasons. 
The  distinguishing  features  of  superiority  ard— increased  size,  substance,  and  markings,  which, 
in  nearly  eveiy  sort  offered,  is  an  improveme|^^  ^p.tttpse  of  j^t  years. 

Having  been  more  than  usually  suceessftil  in  our  importations,  our  stock  is  large,  (pkmi$  strong 
and  Aeo/^y,)  which  enables  us  to  put  the  price  at  nearly  one  half  of  that  usually  charged  for  new 
fWlMie^.        ']'•'■'        •    >       .     f»       .  . 

^  ,  BlUu^oalj^lWiWhite,  jx>9e  t^  •    .    ,>      ' 

'Baron  lleji^W,  pufp^  ^^^  ^^^H  c|>n^rf  ^'^  ^«>m»  «xtra  fine< 

'  Concordia,  da^k' lilac,  clear  white  eye,  truss  large* 

Cnpld,  cerise  pildt,'#b)te  eye,  splendid  habit     *    ' 
<      OO^n^or,  Mieri7i  daik  bttid,'ir]Ute  eye,  dislbet  '•   • 

Day  Star,  rioh  maidoB,  while.  toye^cinleA  with  erinftoak 

J>elioati89ima»  *  nm.  sdlde  of  lig^t.^toe  w^gmm  «nMs  target  noeedin^.fragBBat^ 
first  rate. 

SitfllAy  i^/ oriniao^ltegp  ttd  clear  white  ^^  * 
.    Biyol^wtresfiy  light  criipiwi,jaii(m  nye^  .♦ 

Electra,  lich  scffH.dewr^mt^  v]iv4i't^^ 

Fair  Star,  rich  blue,  white  eye,  circled  with  pniple. 
«     FajMi9atk)n^  Dsiw9iAuf:9Pidei^fiiiehai^(^ 
•   .  Flora,  J*gMlUa^piuTtebJ^ad»  white  (»ye^ 
.'     '  Flreny,  ligl^  scarle^  very,  brillian^  splendid  l^dtf. 

^  Oaribaidl,  color  pale  daret,  distinct  white  ejjre,  very  large,  eztrn  fine. 
'    OtoyetyjUg^t  rose;  drfxrison  eye>,  trtiss  large,  distinct 
-    0^lM,t '  W^fi^tarni,  ftlby  ted,  Urge  square  trfaite  eye,  distinct  and  fine. 
'  Humbert,  deei^'todigObltN^  truss  large;  fhigf^t 

Ida,  a  most  beautiful  pink,  ^ew  shadsi  yellow  ^ye,  distiyiel  and  extra rfin9..  x 

^^tibrd  of  the  Idles,  delicate  rose,, extra  large,  light  eye. 

9lerrle  ^Monarch,  olnisoQ  scatlet,  yellow  eye,  lai^  and  fine. 

MOn&lg'iStar,  befisll  rose,' T^lltiw  eye^  fliie  truss. 

Madam  ItaMitOxr,  ^oWtlitoi,  w|ft»eye,ihrtii[e,  ekra fine. 

Madam)  Q-on^lld,  crimson  rjbboned  with  blue^  vei7  4i^ptaqd  fine,  an  entirely  mow 
style.      *  . 

Miss  Colb^',  phikish  cirim8<^  yellow  centre,  targo  truss.  '      .       ' 
'    Ooektt'  I^eaSrl,  tkh  purplbh  ttu^,  conspitmons'  White  eye^  extra'  lai^,  the  best  of  its 
:<-cte«7ettatA>d»Ma.' "  --J^   ^  • 

Salidtttl^  «ii>Mea  tialeA  pnrpie,  truss  vAif'larg»4Hid  petfK*. 

ViQtOTf  ^^P.  m*uye  color,  dark  band,  white  ^e.  , 

'   "^^bllder,  blush  ground,^aca^lfet  eye,  distinct  tad  fine.  ^ 

#rice  «f  tleiKbore,  30  eents  eadi;  ySt^rdoeeh;  $160  fbr  the  set  of  30  varieties. 
General  ooUeetion  $1  per  dozen ;  $6  per  hundred.    Our  ustMS  liberal  dlscouht  to  Hie  tfoda    '  • 

.40  ;  ^^^\'mi6fp^^       K  &TPfa  **olm  St,  N.  T. 

I)ee&^e,bktlUd>>^bte^ iead/  miktfed «iv aiir  i^plkants.  j^  K 


»•■  <^*» 


The  rapid  increase  of  building  in  this  connWj  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  ittiniy 
different  forms  of  Roofing.'  -filWe^'i^tli^f^,  attd  mttftl'^rbofs  do  tot'  ^V^'^bfect 
satisfaction;  it  has  been  requisite  to  invent  ati  article  that  shonl^ be |(t 6n6^1Diter- 
proof,  elastic,  chekp^l&t)d  dnfaUe.  ^i#  Companj  furnish  a  BctoBng^.vh\cK' com- 
bines all  these  requisites.  This  is  mann^tared  And  soi^t  in  JftoM^  '«J^cVftl9^•^tf  be 
nailed  on  the  roof-boards ;  it  .is..itoelf  wtAf^^hfrooii  boA  ly  -tuiSoiefM^  ilfnib^  of 
liquid  cement  is  sent  with  ii^  loeotttrik  With. « fi«al  coat; •  ^i^  is.ailialljMUided 
iu^itit^app4ied,  amdtlifc'liikliis:«]»ef4b^tire6^«*dttratte  al  felie^bail4tn^{i<^ers. 

The  cloth  is  the  thickest  and  stroayMft  #ot6ii  riialeqai  e««r  mied'iii  vMfiliifi[  but 
the  weight  of  the  finished  roof  is  not  m^«e  tbto  a^€  T'  !br  to>fbe^  «qtfM^fi^t  of 
surface.    These  roofe  can  be  stctep^r^ftat,  or  of  airy  'tequiircd  ftvclliiAtioiu,   '  ' "  f^ 

This  Roofing  is  furnished  to^UM^ wli«' aell: kgtAn;  ttt  «tt  1^  «  ^ftH^IM^ey 
make  an  unusual  profit,  and  yet,  the  cost  to- the  eonstnhc^h  about  M(jf'tfAtt|(](  tin, 
and  far  less  than  slate,  shingles,  br  any  oth^r  roofing  mateHal.  '  As  i^  ^)^ir^rdi- 
nary  profit  is  afforded  to  dealers,  as  tbd  labor  pf  putting  QA  jth]^  ^Pofiug  )^,T^,^|ght, 
and  as  the  roofi^  are  iPieTery  r/^pf^otsaXis&ctorjt  ilf  is  k(afadrifi^*f^ 
materials  are  introduced,  thej  rery  mgroMM  isnUk  §wtw^'W$%^,      t1^  '.    "  tl 

The  Company  ihb  fhrnM  LiQtip  Gutta  Pbrcha  Cxmj^i^T^  s^h^  ^fojkj^ 
erable  to  paint  (as  it  lasts  ten  times  as.  long)  to  cover  ii^i  ii^t^tsr-pi^^^^tVi^lVi®™ 
for  many  years  against  rust,  and  ^'nderiBg  ih<m  pf HSacUjr  wMeir-tji^tr  '^T^Httf^cle 
gives  a  heavy  profit  to  tbe-4if4«r^  ^fu^d  is  very  ebe*p  to  itifiifmmtM> :..        ':< 

The  Koo^YHO  and  the  Ctkk^  h&Ve  stood  the  teit  of  tinfe.    'Most. of  tlie  parties 

who  were  first  engaged  in  this  enterprise  (a^d.frooji  wjlfom  this  Cfmfivif  ^dfg^t 

tbe^pidtei^t^  under  yhic^  it  ^ow  operates)  have  qi^nuiJMstnjreajfold^iWflil^j^ed 

these  materials  during  many  years ;  the  roofs  become  firHftR«liAinMe  solid  every 

)  year,  and  any  number  of.AaHMptaMb  eiiybe^fartiiahad  m  tothtirimsttt^  ?  ^' 

Any  party  interested  in  roofing,  aud  ajdress}ng.V  Uue tp  iix»qS^4i('^i^fj^m' 
'  pany,  will  reeeii^  a  list  of  priiies,  aad  teriDfi,-:  sa|i]j)les  «if  ^MUeriaisi  cand:  any  iA&- 
siraUfi^^vtfipfmatioa  aentaa  dif^ted. 

Attention  is  called  to  the^^eq^ovftfi^.oftr  Qfff^  for  ^  %^  f^AR  STREET. 


r^^a.  Snr. 


4^^* 


^"^ 


ARRANGED  FOR  tV^NTY-FIVB  YEAHS»        \    ' 
With  Diroottoiu  for  Ito  me. 
^  BY  FRANKLIN  b]  HOUOH^^ 

.  Snp^rintendttit  of  the  N/Ur  York  gute  Census  of  ;i8lM^,  etc.,  eiA 

TUs  is  a  ^nsrto  blank  tecqM^  t>n  beavy  kdger  paper,  wifhpljpted'  hi 
ingSf'tttotlj  rtded  in  red  and^.blue,  mid  strongly  bonng  Vfith  Kqm|»4bat 
bador  and  opiniers,  and  is  arcanjj^ed  jbr  enteriilg  all  the  oberations  of  ih^i 
from  ^8iO  to  I884«  It  is  precej^d  (9-  an  Intaeipdaction,  plaining  the  ibethod 
of  keeping  the  record,  and  afi<H'ding  many  u^ful  hint&<eoQceming  a  nrstem- 
atic  method  of  kee^^  farm  iMscounta*  The  tecord  hnips  wjth^:  Uai^  for 
ente^ng  the  chmn  of^tit]e  J^t^lfce  fkrm^  its  surr^  l^il^  and  map,  and!  diagiguns 
ftrtrfaigin^  under  theeye  at  one  glance  the  comparative  results  of  form  prod- 
ucts throiighK'*#  series  of  years.  JBhlhleA^  ilre  provided  for  entMng;^  through  a 
petiod'oC  t<rcijtyt#y6>  years,  the  datee  of  i6ed  time  and  hSitv^t,xifh\o^t:^amg 
und*  i4p^?hg  of  fVults,  and  of  til^]S^lo2QM  events  of  tha  year,  ;fFith  tbc|^' suxiir 
tfla^  of  metbdrologiqil  reooj^ds  of^^^ek  S^^rate  blftiiks  im>sdf  fLnam  &r 
aiotiiiii^  aii,  t^e^  jGipts .worth  /9tnemb§kfog  coneetning. caeb  erop,  or-pfedneCi 
aikd  «echi  ckMsof  dofmosdc  $ohfai»y  tlke'ettiti¥^tlH  of  eaeli  ilettf^  hetr  irtrudtures 
upoft  «h€f  fafitt,  hetti»  of  exi^^es^  lor  fertilkeri^  ^or  and  otijer  j^o^nsca  |An9t 
in  i^hprt,  all  the  pHndplil  ,fkct»  usefttl  for  r<^feBr^nqe  or !  qbotpari^pn.  Theae 
t^bfefl,  extesQdmg  to  I40  di^eat  blanks^  .ea^  yi/t)^  ft^gettenl  Bttmmatfy  of  ^v«» 
snlt^.of  excuses  and  Mceipti^aiidv^siltttKe^ei  enMbks  me  to  4kid  rdftdfl)^ 
«ny  special  eabjeeiceiitahied  in^the  voTiing^  -tt^is  af  book  'wfUeh  everj^  fhfnk^r 
m^lftf&h^tQ.  .'The  r^c^rds  whicff-Sa^^wrJUld  makelh  1^'\Y9^^4iV^  ^  i^W 
years;  lie  of  ftntto'erise  Value  to  him.  ,      .  . 

The  foUowinip  ^e  a  few Jbnef  exl^afit's  from  noticea  ef  theiLgiioaltunUpreas 
wUch  have.ceme  |U>  us  frofo^all  paitS'of  the  c^ 

Wa  lutT«  repci^I^  trrgfdiim&  0itr,reA4e«i  tb«  frett  Mlrantkcres.  «f  ^efQlMfi  cMnplM»J«iitna&af  luBtai 
mentfuM.    Thflrtii1\|^i£|  dbjd^fuh  t6  inch  a  wwk^t^  been.1h«4r9»bi«  4MtM4>is  Ht  M*        ~ 
nriii  B«eorA  In  &'|r«w<  <Tct;ni«  rcmovei  tkU  dllfloiiltK,  by  a  leiy  Bimpl0.8yitom»-7«JLi 
.  F /I    -        _  ^ . .    ...         rlLU«t he  n4«d%r*|:4  ~ 


W«  Mil  Mtarv'cytf^  ibrmcs  ChU  l(.l8  Ja«t  !(«  vcyrl 


.    _      ^^    ^ .       ,        -heMtdi^r-liiWty.JVli^arXSaXfOliaj  i* 

W«  not  only  reeitiiua«n(t  Vr^vt  Hif  to  ooj^  UrtfW  frtenda,  Do  sure  to  vbtnU  M;  Mdi  onp  woMlw  ^  fm  «il 

tbnnk  «•  for  twenty^e  yctittM*  Ukf  liInt.->£/W^i^lM  ./'"wnoil 
svnf(  •      " '*"  -  '  

of  noi 


Wo  cM-nftUr  44rtM  every'  Ikrmcr  t<t  keep  cxftU\  and  reliable  ineiQw«¥^  «<  nil  bb  MMnn^oM,  ittA«ret.fc; 
r  no  nlbfb'e)fim>dfe&t/urtt),  tiMn  tt(ia^eru  pveseotea,  for  preaervlog  the  l»efeieat»  tf  tfi  Utm^  h 
eneo  and  eomaartatm  ^Jfew  jC^gUana  I'ufnmt' 


lU 


It  la  Joat  w3t  Sf  V«btl  luof  oeoOif^  and  we  Innt  wlU  And  Ito  way  itM  «vaef  Anarkoi 
(Uaatford^pipn.)  „..  -i  .  i    '; 

The  price  of  the  abov^'  W9)r\  Is  IS.OO,  which  ia£k^  tl)^  iftoSl  C0iaplet< 
record  ev^f  deivjsed  fo^  jt£e  iEkrmav&i  the  trifling  tetoedse'df  b^fe^lS  i^iitli  f^ 
year.    A  fe^r  ^^xtfa  cc^pi^  iasi^\i€  had  in  full  Russia  bmdi»g  4t  tftn^ '  '^ 

I^Ax!r4l9l   ib   BARKER^ 
tof  H'pf  ,1.1.1'JTf.   f  *^iH't  Til      25  PAEX  EOW,  HSW 


WEATHERED^  OHEREYOY'S 


TOR  HEA.TIKO 


PubUo  ^«ttfiiifg8,  OiMn^iotMflk  ^ 


'  •  '  •  r  -; 


Pic.  1 

After  a  thorough  ^st  of  thM<^ 
Boilera  dunng^  the  past  two  win- 
tert;  we  can  with  ctoAfldenoe 
TeoommeiMl  them  as  heftig  the 
moat  elM«fKt  ,in  heatisg  up 
quickly,  and  the  m^  economi- 
oal  in  conBumption  of  fuel  of  anj 
boiler  in  use.  Jig.  1  la  an  out- 
■ide  view.  Fig.  2  la  a  Tertical 
aeotioQ.  U  will  he  aeen  trf  to^ 
fening  to  the  out  J%.  i,  Ihiii 
the  Boiler  ia  compofed  ff  two 
domea  flHed  with  water,  o«e 
within  the  othei*/  and  the  heat 
paasing  between  them. 

W.  O.  Btroatr,  KunegjiMftg,  brijAion,  WawL 
John  Borrowa,  SwrmrytaKo^  FlshklH,  t{,  Y» 
W.  T.  Ab  £.  Smith,  NarMrymeo,  Genera,  K.  T. 

Tht».  *  mrter,  Kunwi-N  tn*n,  RiUtflfh,  K.  C 
Ha^l^rtjr  A.  Kettlt,  Flnhjiiti,  PoTi|rliketpil«.  N.JT. 
"'      *'  '     «a  ulfli» 


PIK. 


TtUM.  M.  11unt*r,  Kh.,  fjin<»biurr.  OMei 
Pri'inon  J[.  UiKlsriTi,  ti-t,  Btsvmfyrd,  C 
Ch*tla  IliKl^a^  l^ftq^  PiilcrBoii.  H.  J, 


We  W!Ou)d  also  caB  the 
tion  of  gehtlemen  reeidiug  la 
tlie  Western  ^tatea  to  0v7  tm- 
pmrBd.  Patent  Boiler  fer  burning 
^^oodorntumhKMMCoaL  F%. 
3  is  a  Tertioal  aeotioB,  ahowiag 
l1li>  Jlat  Water  ^hambera  aa 
y  \  iiced  within  the  dome^  Fig.  4 
'k  the  ease  representing  the 
Gra^  the  Water  leg  and  the 
Mdoii  ef  flat  water  ohambera 
within  the  domei  1  We  refer  to 
the  following  geatlemen  who 
have  these  ^dlera  in  nee:  ' 


C.  iT.Rawell.  Ek^.  KowpoTl,  tt,  t 

W,  fl.  I^Awrtnet,  Ktqn,  Nevport,  R.  L      •    '     . 

F.  Diu-rrdj^  Eaq^  Ne^TpjrU  H.  t 

W,  e.  Wftinnrn,  JCkj.,  Newporl,  R.t 

H.  Vnn  NoiHrmftd.  htin^  iJenfcm^  Jf.  J. 

%,  Pii)  tim.  Knq.,  Booth  B«rf  Cfii  N,  J. 

B)*lt<j]ly  Wilson,  E»q^  Jierirrn,  K.J. 

JiLthn  T.  Man  In,  K«q^  Br<Mk]}n,  L.  T. 

John  Brawnftofii  K«q  ^  South  l^r»(cr  Baj,^I« 

F.  n.  Wolenn,  ki^..  Ailorli,  L.  L 

A.C  Kln^iland,  Ktq,  Titrrj'lnwn.  N.  Y. 
Bonce  Ure*Jn,  Kaq.,  M.  D  ,  81d|e  B!ng,  JT.T. 
Mf  r>r>'  Taunji,  Kw,  mng  Biinr,  H.  Y. 

A  liiUdwIn.  £*<j..  VtJt3k«».  I*.  T,  ' 

J.  lifsJ,  K*<i^  HutlngB,  N.  Y. 
HofMnenndford,Ei-q-.  HMlln^i/N^Y. 
~  J-;  Mfcrey,lL*t,  ^    I^*,  Urtiig*.  H.  J, 
.  tJ.  I>allam,  Sbq^  Hfinttcman.  Ky. 


^g'cSJS^SIf^i  WEAT&£B£]>  &  GHERE707, 


•■v*?"*; 


IIT  PBINCE  STREET,  Ifew  Toi 
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jS 


AND  IMPBOVED 

M'WiSMl^iG'  iNlf  TENIiktUtB-HttlC  IWUDUfiS,  Df ELLLN6S,  STJilES, 


.TOO  J 


OBSBBSOIISSB, 

COiNSEBVATORIES, 

GRJLP£RIES, 
PORCINGt-PITS, 

A  .'.  i-  •"..1  U.G<V 


.   I 


\HO 


Oom- 

mjr  in 


The  oats  illustrAta  the  K«iiai«l  >pptraao»  of  the  Boiler^    Thej  §t%  ^: 

-Tt,  and  Durable,  and   are    oneqnaled  for  Sflieient  ttesMnff   li*ower«  ] 

uel.  Steady  Action,  and  Eaay  IC^^DMemMit.  ,'    '    ,^ 

They  can  be  safely  left  wHhoAt  dttSitioS  10  or  12  Wrs  tluring  the  coldest  weather,  and 
do  not  reoDin  f^f ^  «n(|  ^^^Ak^  tp^  ^#|9  them  effectiTe,  there  being  no  down  drafts  or 
narrow  pamg^s  to  dioKe' up.    ''   '<   ^    \  .  t        , 

I    *|g^!l?AreprBBBdt8  the  Improved  Oonlcal  Boiler,  «>  &Vortibly  known.    It  lias 
stood  the  test  of  thne  and  competition,  and  proved  to  be  the  most  reliable  Boiler  in  use. 

Kg.  2.  represents  the  Combination  Conical  »ud  F]l}M  Boiler.  It  oombinef  sll 
the  advantages  of  the  conicaTftre  chamber  and  insMe  cohe,  wmi  ndwljf"  dbuble  the  amount  of 
heating  surface.  The  Jgame  s|id  iieatedgaaes  eicwng  ijrm>h^  Ore  ellfinher,  pass  through  the 
water  jacketed  fluOf  ^liidk  is  caftied  rmind''&e'MBkr,  sfA  ^Mt  tl&t  Vould  otherwise  pass 
up  the  9liimney  is  pibsorbed  and  transmitted  to  the  water,  ipakJ^,^i4>  the^^fN^t  eoonondcal 
Boiler  ever  offeivd  to  th^  publie. 

ItoiM  QnehAnno,  Florlit.  Ka  9  W.  17th  tC,  N.  Y^ 
A.  BrtdgMMkH^WHM,  iTB^Mway,  9.  T. 
Puraom  *  Ooi.  Flmhln^,  K.  T. 
Kllwaiwpr  4  Barry,  RoehMtor,  N.  t. 

Joho  KIHt,  Fox  M«utow.  Mart**  <2<«»tr,  Xlw  Yi 
Lewi*  Kllswonh  M  Co.,  NBpler\ilI«>.  IIL 


#«^  JItrrvtt,  VanMoa  VtirHfiML  Btataa  klilA 

A,  Q.  Howanl,  Floritt.  Utl<?a.  N.  T. 

B.  II  Mftoe,  Kfl4 .  N«w^unr,  ir.  Y. 
D.  Brinckerho^  Em).,  FUhkUl,  ^.  Y, 

A.  P.  c'nmliurtt  Km|.,  Mam«rDnc«lc  N.  T. 
JiimiHi  Ftefailmr,  Fiutut,  Tor  no,  C.  W, 


tho«.  SlSlerritl,  fcq.,m.  CatbnrtnaX  a  ^, 

«.  CoSlhg,  B*S,llKnv,  N.  Y. 
K  P«  Pr»uiiefsV*S^  il(^ 


.lotan  Bard. Esq,  StrnrtoWD, N.  Y. 

Vr..  K«Hy,  X«q.2  kullMbeek.  If.  Y. 

J.  O.  Bennett,  K4|q.,  Fori  WM\ilnfftM>t  H.  Y. 

C.  Qlftaeax,  Smi..  fiU^ffi  IpUM.  IL 11 
J.  Bishop,  Em.  New  BmhAwlcR,  N.  J. 
T.  CL  Dottinl.  HHl,i  Bf^mjrn.  K.  Y. 
0.  Bennett,  Keq.,  8.  Fnunlnirhain,  Mom. 


Seud'foVa 'i>eKrTp^^  extended  Iis{ alril^^iWb»j&  ^leciLvllUi^  In  see. 

HITCHHTOS  ft  00^  175  Ceutre  Street,  N.  T., 

Apr.l^.^  '         '  ToiirlloonSarttorOiafi;tt9fet 

A.  K.  HivoBiaes,  Cbas.  F.  HiTOxiaos,  Taoa.  U.  Kiae.  . 
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DUBAELE 
BOOFINQ. 

6«nt  lo  m;-  fsK 
of  iIm  e»i»try 


Ilk    dirtrtimt 


X 


tr 


8PKCTMENS  ftml  r^f^r^ncM  am 
he  Men.  and  anr  dcMre<1  infomift^ 

letter  or  In  MrMit,  at  oor  <Mma 
JOHNS  it  CBosr 


'Mr     »J!  M"  ■ 


-4- 


PEBCHA  - 
JilJliii, 


Su  beei»lli«i»Bshlr  testiHl  fa  aU  paitydti  ikktrUott,  V  exp«r|»4o«d  baUdsn-aad  •|iien»  kad  hat 
b»«iproyj|^to  b#»  l^yyy^p^yyyUrry»|yyy  i^  cbOa  for  it,  wiMi 

A  J?iRE  ANp  WATER  PROOF  ROOFING 

EP.  I»  ADAPTED  TO  ALL  OytMATKa  * 

Httfl,ft»appB»dto  At  Ua^dThMft*  whether  Heap  AT  Bio,  old  OTaMlr.  ItltotfroriBIUIir^ooil  of 

TbifMidlilwIeeatdamUe.  \ 

QUTTA  PERCHA  ROOFINQ  CEMENT' 

FOR  SALE  BY  THE  BARREIi. 

.  Tbk  Cknwiitt  appUed^fo^USdlKY  TINorMETALBiOOFS^  winpivTwitfortttercorrosioii, 
and  render  them  poifectty  water  tight  for  many  ynrs.  These  taiatoriali  here  been  exten- 
BMtf  need  bj  numj  of  the  principel  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  throoghotttthe  XJoioo,  pn 
R00&  of  Cars,  Freight  and  other  buildings,  and  hare  g^Ten  entire  satisflU^on.  We  jcefer 
to  <&^KW.ToaK  ik^£BfK.|Utf(K9A»  Op«' 

SEND  FpJR  CI&CULAR. 

JOHNSACROSLEy. 

450LIlllA^FACTyRSRS»  Jf  lOBseABWisv)^..  X.     (OKKsile  811  Nicbolas  HottL.) 
.We  would^'oetl  ftttentlot^  to  the|Hif<Af  i^il^ 

mamiflketUred'bf  the  TTl«b  tSpRixo  Bed  Ga  This  article  fiurms  it)9:«imf<i  te<iaiii 
eAM^Mf  .6(0i  of  any  other  in  thr  inirld?  'Ibtf  ife^adi/iidapted  to  all  kinds  and  sizes  of 
JSK&tAi^^hlp  b^rth$,''ita,,^i..iu^  QP\ri^  use  in  menjr  of  the  pmoLpel  holefe  in  the 
States  on  first  dadi  f^men  ikt.,  and  hare  {iven  uniTersal  a^tigftctihn. 

We  are  prepared  to  fitfniBh<  this  t^- desirable  arftcfe  ip  <i^  quantitite  to  agentSv  (lb 
whom  we  will  g^ige  ]ii'5era2  and  satBfaetary>lnduoeminliyaiid  othen. 

We  will  also  ee^  stat^itndoounfy.rigKfee  of  meiMaftctiire,  onxeasonableteniiSy  atid^ 
guarantee  a  flrfttiate  p^ylfij;  busihfss  to  t/ifii  party  wha  will  gire*  it' attention* 

DescriptiTe  Cireulnxa  end  fijtf  pi^colars  furnished  by  jnatl,  free, 

,   JOHNS &C^OSJ.EY. :,  ,.   ,  .,      ,  . 

'         ■  ' ,  '  i^fe'^dnt^  S^r-t!lie  TTfuted' States  and  CaaadM>'1 


•rtttm- 
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A  new  I$ouble  ^Petunia,  raised  by  JoLn  Wilgon.  of  ^Ibany.  N,  Y.     Coior 
the  flower— <if«p  y^6y^J^4j^gii^  Ipi^  iWiry»^CT<mgr  ir%lfe  center.    Very  double, 
^4w»(iMmot^4^i«p4^Ik»'iiit)tlAili2«nfi  €€-ln^  proftisely  the  enlire  Sum- 

mer, »«f  Ifmtin^  f  aplpi^^lppeaijpjOT^iqpiij^ijI^^f  tpfy)>ofJbf1^ef^^ judges  of 
the  merits  ofa  nower  of  tWcIajBa,  are  saojoined. 

-rUti  Jbllir']B^60M)iJ^-'2MHiS(^-^^  eP^^^ydr'nW-Dodbid  deedlhx^  l^ttuiia,  Oaribaldi, 

WM(rm\l9d,i^fi^|f§^4^  Ql^ the  ars$gtot9.^^4ittiMdciiia.M mora  i«pemttmgafi»^ 
xi  double  earwUion  than  a  Petunia ;  the  stjle  is  entirely  upw^  and  superior .  tp.  any  thioy^  we  have 
yet  seen.  Truly  yours,'      -  ^  ' 

.•rwVf#*4«-'*tvOp*,AWh,aW.  •  .  •  :     >  .   '  PBTl»HBN4)ERaaN. 

'lU'^ehtr^Wk^K—i^W  £rtr'^-^t  duly  received  the' flpWers  of  your  new  Double  Seedling  Pe- 


s 


^«i«iiiatt;^ntflfriiaiqoi^«lMMlifiili'abd>^^ 

In  the  way  of  a  Petunia.  Youri  truly,  .     ,i     <      .       i 

^ ,    New,yort9  Wejt  IJjtt^  street^  Oct  Ip,  1860.  ,j  , ;  JSMQ  BirCHANA|N. 

^  '^fillts  oT^e!aboYe'wilni>e'seiit  put  afl^r  April  ,l^st»  |p  the  order  ia  which  orders 
ilrWrteet^6d.  ''Pric^p^r  ^hat  5a  cents.    BiBfttby  express  to  ahy  jpart  6t  the  TTni- 

.ttadStiA0^iibfi]iiid^-7diM8l,<po4»^)»i(id.'''  /'!...'/• 

"»•«•         ^Yoi^^^Orx.        .        ALBANY,  NEW  YORK. 


anil  jLi0t?ti^tiii« 

OFFEmpB  j^AiiR  A  i4»GB.4SS0j^;msjrr  OF. 

•'"■'■  •'-"•We«aiii«r  •FI»iit»/ • '' 

T06B1[HER  WITH 

^Ai^n3"Ci^'i?iiii'R'Btri:Bs;  AT  low  prioes;. 


.  XO  O  >I  CZ  'iljiu&iBAiiS;  AlpLAfif  'If  Wbsebies, 

7*rfV:  :u.i:v;;  »r.:  Jamaica piAnr,  immi 

<» 


Having  more  Trees  than  I  haVe  apace  for  Ihie  yeftr^J  offer  foir  eele  a  nmnber  of 

WELL  GROWN, PRUIT  TREES,  IN  POTS. 

Theee  Treee  were  potted  laet  epruig^  were  properly  pruned  end  pioelied^And 
have  made  fine  growth — ^are  full  of.  Fruit  buds,  aiid  ore  warranted  with  ordinaty 
attention  to  fruit  this  coming  autumn. 

The  opportuiiitjr  it  thus  afforded  to  gendemen  liaviag  eold  vifterfeO)  «id  others 
who  may  desire  a  few  choice  Trees  to  experiment  with  bfifore  boil^Ulg  ocoj^rd 
bouses,  to  obtaiiK  Trees  Uwt  will  fruit  the  first  aeaooo-^whieh  will  bo  f  ut  ol^a  i 
moderate  price.  "      ' 

the  assortment  embraces  Peaches,  Pears,  Apricots,  and  Nectarines.    Tre^  all 
selected  of  best  varieties  for  Orchard, House  Cijlture  from  the  Nurseri^  of.bffc 
Jackson  ^  Co.,  and  William  Reid  of  New  Jersey,  and  will  .be  Ibtinditi^OAtettaa^. 
Address,  JOSEPH  ^EJ^Zf 

.     .  / 'o:A^p Jbz^^R  TO  Z>Zi.  SJORRXS,    | 

■    feoX4r67,         '     » 


^'  r 


THE  ^YELLO V  NANSEMONIX  » 

^8  Ihcr  oafy  tsriety  of  SWEST  POTATO^  that  hu  ^Ven  entire  p^ifl&ctloii  lA  fhe  l^orthwsit 
Our  stock  of  the  ahove  in  sVore  for  next  spring  is  unnsiially  large,  and  of  the  best  quality — < 
propagated  front  the  beA'  lstg;e  (xitrtocjS,  sdeeted  'froln  tuatiy  hondn^  biuhels ;  and  the  com-  * 
pletion  of  onr  raUroad  to  RockrUle  wiU  enable  ns  to  fill  endsfyf |fy^pmyy|||  yll|^"  OaDcasi 
with  which  we  may  l>e  favored,  on  the  mpst  r^naoi^b}^  tftf^^-^  •  j 

^'  ^Responsible  Agents  Wanted  ' 

in  erery  connty,  town,  and  Tillage,  to  sproat  small  lots  on  hslTes.  Fanners  ean  dnb  toigether' 
and  bay 'jr  i^roift  o^  -IMfsCeai  lit  sWss,#n^  ttna  asei^  |^  p1^1»/i^fieafJ^Tes,  free  of 
cost. 

Tn  Swan  PetAto  QpirtfaiST,  giving'  ihU jdbredlonsw  flpBOOftiag^Pltatillg^jCaltiTating,  and 
^[eeping,  will  be  fiimlshed  gra^  to  Agents  aii4  Cnttowca^  aod  to  ot(k^  b^^  wfMS^,  aot(  pyd 
for  25  cents  in  stamps. 

Addtees  ,  J.,  W*  SCENBROOZ, 
MA«4ft.  ...  BOCKVULE,  nrtr. '    ' 

£  49- 
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The  undewiffned,  with  xnaoh  pleaiare,  a^in  offer»*hU  nnrlralled  eplleotion  of  Dahlias,  having 
recentlj  addef  largely  to  Mb  stock  br  imporUtion  of  the  fine  new  TarietSes  sent  out  io  Eng- 
land for  the  first  time  in  spring  of  I865.  His  eolkctlon  of  this  flower  is  perfect,  embracing' 
every  really  valuable  variety  in  coltivatiim,— among  which  are  the  varieties  shown  in  the 
vafioui  prize  stands,  by  the  celebrated  growers  of  thifr  flower,  in  London  and  otKer  parts  of. 
England,  the  past  two  seasons.  .     *    : 

A  carefully  prepared  Ostalogue  will  be  mailed  on  application. 

PEice^*^9f>uBfi;p)«it>  *»r.pot»  In.i^^y.  t«  p?^do*.;  twp  do^  fprf  ^  na^tog-jadaded. 
Do.|  do.,        new  varieties  of  JSOO^.f  5  per  .d9z.,^|^kiQ9  i^cliicUd,.    , 

JOSH  SAUI,^ 

Washington,  D.  C. 


April  sad  K^'. 


lona  VineSj  and  the  Wilson  Strawberry. 

The  subscriber  Is  prepared  to  furnish  any  Vinea  for  aale  at  lona,  in  large  or  smaH  quantities, 
at  Dr.  Graiit'A  lowest  Catalogue  prices. . 

One  Vine  each,  one  year  old,  of  Concord,  Delaware.  Hartford  Prolific,  Loiiiaa,  Korthem 
Muscadine,  Rebecca,  and  Union  Villajge,  carefully  packed,  for  only  96. 

Strong  plants  of  Wilson's  SeadUag  Stmwber^y>  warranted  true  to  name,  at  %\  per  100,  $5 
p«r  1,000,  or  $35  per  10,000. 

No  charee  tor  packifag.        .      ' 

My  Oitafogao  soBi  on  appliaatioa,  or  Dr.  6«AM/a  lakga  DaBcriptivo  Gatalogoa  for  two  three- 
eent  stamps. 

D.  a  HEFPRON,  ^tloa,  N.  T. 

Agents  Wanted  to  SeU  Fruit-Trees. 

We  wish  to  eaitiioy  %  ttttpib«r  «f  eA>erie&eed  and  trustworthy  men  to  sell  Trees,  d^c,  from 
dor  Nurserl^rf,  arllbekl-wages.  *  R       -  *»■ 

•  Whpleifile  Deal^  i^rnished  witji  Kursery  Stock,  at  the  lowest  market  prices. 

;  -HOOKER,  FARUrr^A  00. 

BocHiarEa  Wbousalb  Kubssuib,  RoehuUr,  iT.  T,  ' 

LAXOtftCAPB,  OAXSiBSIKe,  AVD  BITBAL  AEOKITJECTITEE. 

LAND9CAPB,  AORICUBTDRAI^  AVD  CIVIL  BNGINKERING, 

Snrve^fing,   Levelliiig,   and   IDraugliting. 

^  GEO.  E.  WOOD W ABB, 

Arclilt(8eVClvUElngl8ee.r^ 

Country  Seats,  Public  and  Frivate  Parks,  Rural  Cemeteries,  Roads,  &c,  laid  out  and  superin- 
tended, and  ComqiiriomJy^  fV^  Apartment  of  design  and  construction  promptly  and  artis- 
tieally  executed.    '      }  \ 

Outline  «nd  Topogmhical  Haps  handsomely  prepared.    Consultations  gratuitott|^,  ,. 
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KINDERMOOK  NURSERY. 

Tlie  Subscriber  offert  for  lale  20,000  Petr  Stocki»  S  years  transpUnted,  very  ^ne,  price  $20 
per  1,000  *,  20,000  Hone  ChettDOtt,  2  yeart  teedUogi;  80,000  Arbor  Yitee  for  Hedges,  from  1 
to  S  feet;  10,000  Norway  Spruoe,  1  to  S  feet;  10,000'  BaUain  Fir,  li  to  4  feet;  5,000  Lawton 
Blackberry,  very  fine,  price  |4  per  100 ;  6,000  Red  Antwerp,  very  fine,  price  $2  60  per  100 ; 
60,000  WU6on*a  Strawberry,  price  |1  per  100;  6,000  two  and  three-year-old  Peach  Tree^  $6 
per  100. 

Also  an  aaMttment  of  PpAR,  AFPLB.  VLVU,  and  aBBRBY-raBBBBB,  wbieh  will  b« 
■old  low.        OBXBR  WIXiZOW  CUTTINO&t  f  2  per  100. 

Caialqpuei  9mifrm.  ' 

'        Address    JOHN  H.  CORNING, 

Ap.  VALATIE  P.  O. 

^^THE  DOOLITTI.E  RASPBERRY  I" 

So  called  at  the  American  Pomologlcal  Society  at  Philadelphia,  1860. 

SJBND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Circular  and  Directioni,  and  Receipt  for  Making  Wine,  free  to  all  ordering  at  the  following 
ratals  rht:  25  FOR  OBB  DOLZiAR,  100  FOR  THRBB  DOUiARft;  600  .4in> 
OVXSEt  AT  THB  RATB  OF  VWilMTlT-FIVB  DOZJaARS  PER  1000. 

10  Pebvsot  Plants,  securely  packed  in  Oil  Silk  Bn^  will  be  sent  by  mail,  poet^ge  paid,  on 
receipt  of  One  Dollar. 

Plem$e  b$  particular  about  the  directions  far  Sending  Plante, 

H.  H. 'DOOIITTLE, 

OAKS  CORNERS, 
A^       ♦  ONTARIO  CO.,  N.Y. 

FRENCH  STANDABB  ROSES. 

JUST  RROEIVmo  PER  STEAMER,  A  FINE  ASSORTMENT  OF  STANDARD 
ROSES— 60  YABonn.  nr  SPIiENDID  ORDER. 
Price  from  $9  to  $12  per  dozen^  according  to  size.  ^ 

FETSB  HSMDEBSOM,  Jeney  City,  M.  J.#nd 
Ap.  ...   9  iOHN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

-      -  .  '        '  '        ■        t  '  T 

Improved  American  Black  Cap  Raspberry. 

PER  DOZSN,  FIFTY  CBNTS;  PER  100,  |8;  PER  1,000,  |S6. 


J.  tNOX, 


>•<*•  *  *^  PlttBbuigJi,  Pa. 
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GUANO. 


We  would  eall  the  attentioD  of  Guaiio  Dealers,  Planters,  ^nd  Farmers,  to  the  article  which 
we  have  on  hand,  and  for  sale  at  40  fbr  cent,  lvm  tdan  Pkbuyian  Gitano,  which  we  claim  to 
be  superior  to  any  Oaano  or  FertiHser  ever  imported  or  manufisotured  in  thi»  country.  - 

This  Guano  Is  imported  by  WM.  H.  WEBB,  of  NEW  YORK,  from  Baker's  and 
Jarri^  Islands,  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean.  Sold  genuine  and  pure  as  imported,  by  the  Cargo, 
or  at  reUil,  by  JOHH  B.  SASSY,  OOBATal  Ageilt»  No^  68  SOUTH  STREET,  cor.  Wall 
Street,  NEW  YORK. 

It  has  been  satisfactorily  tested  by  many  of  our  pH^minent  Farmers,  and  analysed  by  the 
most  eminent  and  popular  Agricultural  Chemists,  Including  Professor  Liebig  of  Germany,  ex-  < 
tracts  of  whose  report  and  analyeis  are  to  be  seen  below,  and  found  to  eontain  (as  will  be  seen 
by  onr  eirenlar)  over  80  pereenf.  of  pRoapHATB  or  LiuB»aBd  other  animal  organic  matter,  yield- 
ing ammonia  soffidlent  to  prodaee  Immediate  abundant  erops,  besides  substantially  enriching 
the  soil.  It  can  be  freely  used  without  danger  of  burning  the  seed  or  plant  by  coming  in  con- 
tact with  it,  as  is  the  ease  with  tome  other  fertilizers ;  retaining  a  great  degree  of  moisture,  it 
causes  the  plant  to  grow  in  a  healthy  condition,  and,  as  experience  has  proved, 

FREE  OF  INSECTS. 

For  orders  in  any  quantity,  (which  will  be  promptly  attended  to,)  or  pamphlets  containing 
full  particulars  of  analyses  and  tests  of  Farmers,  apply  as  above. 


ProC  liebig  says,  under  date  July,  I860.— The  Baker's  Island  Guano  contains  more  Phot- 
fiAoritf  Aeid  than.any  other  known  fertilizer.  •  *  •  ]  regard  the  discovery  of  these  Guano 
aepoalts^s  a  most  fortunate  event  for  agricultufe.  •  «  •  f  i,^  Phosphate  of  lime  in  the 
Baker^s  IsUnd  Guaiio  is  far  mpre  easily  dissolved  than  that  of  bones.  •  •  «  AgrieuUwruU 
wotdd  he  htnefiUd  m  miteh  by  using  70  poundi  of  Baker* »  Island  Ouano  at  bjf  100  poundt  of  Bone 
jhuL  •  e  •  The  Jarris*  Island'  Guano  would  seem  to  be  an  excellent  means  of  restoring 
cotton  or  sugar  plantations,  whoae  soil  has  been  worn  out  by  long^ontlnued  cultivation.  / 
think  ii  is  preftnMe  to  Peruvtan.  Onano,  which,  being  rich  in  Ammonia,  tends  rather  to  Great 
development  of  leaves  and  stems. 

AlklCsjAjQIML 

NEW    STRAWBERRIES. 

La  Constante,  May  Queen,  Bonte  de  St.  Julien,  Due  de  Malakoff,  Wonderful,  Crimson  Queen, 
American  Qaeen,  aiid  Mnee  ImperiaW|l  60  per  dozen.  , 

,  Wizard  of  the  North,  Oscar,  La  Deliciense,  Austin  Shaker  Seedling— $2  per  dozen. 

Empress  Eugenie  (Knevett),  Imperatrice  Eugenie  (Gauthier),  Mrs.  D.  Neilson,  La  grosse 
Sucr^e,  Prinoesso  Frederick  WiUiam,  Napoleon,  Beauty  of  England.  Englifh  Lady's-Finger, 
Bijou  des  Fraises,  Monitroixs  Illuitbois,  Verttiiies  Alpine,  Orange  ChUi,  BoseaU  Chili,  Arabian 
Wliita. 

The  following^  ^  eantaper  dosen  and  $2  per  100 :  Filmore,  Downer's  Prolific,  Carolina Su- 
perba,  and  Bartl^'      •     < 

WUaon's  Albany,  |<  per  1000;  Scarlet  Magnate,  $8  per  1000,  and  26  splendid  :Varifilise  at 
$5  to  |6  per  1000. 

The  Descriptive  Catalogue,  of  160  varieti^  sent  to  applicants  who  enclose  stampic 

N.  R — ^As  prices  vary,  we  will  always  supply  every  variety  at  the  lowest  rates  advertised. 

WILUAM  R.  PRINCE  A  CO^ 

FLUSHING,  L.  I. 

SEE  OUR  OTHER  ADVERTISEUENT  IN  THIS  KUMBER. , 
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1SPECIAI.  nVDIJCEIIIEIIiTS. 

For  $10  we  will  Mck  seeorelvi  wiChoat  extra  chaise,  100  pUntt,  each  of  ten  of  the  follow- 
ing new  «nd  very  ebdee  TArlettee  of  ttnwberry  pUntsi  M-wmy  bo  •eltotod  by  the  porehuer, 
Tic: 

TRXOBiPHB  DB  (^AND,  WlljSOirS  ATiBATfT,'  CHOKLSOMtl  FROXiEPZC 
VOWISaSEL'B  FROLIFZC;  BDOBXR,  UoAVOYB  dUPBlUOB,  PTRAMZDAt 
OBXZilAli;  PKNCSBB  UmStlAJU  8C  ARLBT,  FRXBTCVS  SCAR3UBT  MAGk 
KATB,  VIOOMVIUMXII  HBBZOART  D9I  ^HURT,  FBABODTi  RIVHHfiT  SUSA^ 

For  tfi  we  will  pack,  as  abure,  100  plants,  each  of  Jtve  ojf  the  fblKiwing  choleo  Varietiei,  aa 
may  be  selected  by  the  parcbaser,  viz : 

WILBOira  ALBANY,  TRZOMPHB .  DB  QAND,  HOOKBR,  kffoAVOTB 
SPPSBXOB,  FTBAMZDAL  CHILIAN,  PROrCirS  IMPBRIAL  BCAIOJEIT, 
PRINCZrS  SCARIiBT  MAONATl^  PEABODT. 

For  91  we  will  send  by  mail,  poat-pald,  and  packed  seenrely  in  oQed  silk,  80  plants  of  mtbcr 
of  tbe  yarietles  offered  above 

Send  for  a  DescriptiTe  Catalogue  of  tbe  Poughkeepsie  Small  Fhitt  Kursei^. 

BBWIM    MARSH Alili, 

Poac^hJceepBle,  N.  Y. 

▲prn. 


WnfiOire     ALBANY     STRAWBERRY     PLANTS, 

•  ^-   F^  SOZJEN,  'fWKWi'Y-iriVK  OKN^  VSR  lOQ,  H;  PER  1,00«,|6. 

X  KNOX, 
uA.itAp,  '  aosc  liBv  PicsznniBiM(  PA> 


Praaconia  Raffp^)erry  Plants. 

PBR  DOZKN,  $1 :  PDt  100,  |i;  FIR  1000,  |t6. 

J.  KNOX, 

—  -■  .  *  ■■■I.  ■■ 

THIS    ORIGINAL 

Bridgewater  Paint  of  New  Jersey, 

FnCE  and  WATER  PBOOF,  for  Boob,  Ontaide  Work,  Decks  of  YesaelB,  Iron  Worii,  VOla^ 
Churehea,  &Tidg«s,  Depota.  Brick  Walla  and  Stnoco  made  Water  Proo(  and  aa  bard  aa  atone* 
Green  Hooae  Saebea  and  Skyligbta  made  permanently  Water  ProoC  In  paekagea  of  600  Iba.* 
200  lba.,.I06  tba:,  ai«d  60  Iba. 

For  drcolars,  aend  to  Depot,  14  MAIDEN  LAKE,  N.  Y. 

Md>.  ifl  times.  -WHt.  W.  BETTS,  CJeneial  Agent. 


HOVEY&CO. 

Offer  for  ml%  the  fbllowing  superior  varieties  of  Strawberries : — 

ADMIRAL  DUNDAS,^-Fruit  very  large,  weighing  froqi  one  to  two  ounces 
each,  and  very  great  bearer.  The  vines  are  hardy  and  the  fruit  ripens  late. 
Piants,  tl  per  dozen. 

SIR  HARRY. — One  of  the  most  delicious  strawberries  recently  introduced ; 
of  large  size,  very  4ark  colored,  firm  flesh,  and  of  lusciou^  flavor.  Plants,  $1  per 
dozen.  • 

SIR  C.  NAEIEfe.— A  large,  beautiful,  and  most  prolific  variety,  with  hand- 
some berries  of  a  brilliaat  scarlet     Plants,  tl  per  dozen. 

CUTTEJl.— A  new  variety  of  good  size,  and  said  to  be  proMd.  .  $2  per  100. 

JENNY  LIND. — One  of  the  earliest  varieties,  ripening  the  8th  to  lOth  of  June. 
The  berries  are  large,  perfectly  solid,  of  a  beautiful  conical  shape,'  and  rich  scarlet 
color.     Plants,  $1  per  100. 

MY ATTS  SURPRISE,  v^ry  large,  six  inches  in  circumfcren^,  $1  per  dozen. 

CAPT.  COOK,  (Nicholson's.) — A  first-rate  fruit ;  color  scarlet ;  large,  size ;  a 
great  bearer,  and  bears  carriage  well.    $2  per  100. 

l^LL  BASKET,  (Nicholson^s.) — Nothing  can  surpass  this  sort  as  a  market 
fruit ;  ia  color  it  is  a  veiy  bright  s6artet  ^  general  shape^  round ;  of  very  largo  sae, 
and  a  tremendous  bearer.    42  per  100. 

MONROE  SCAllLET.— A  great  bearer  anda  good  sti^awberry.  $1  per  100. 
;  SCOTITS  SEEDLING.— A  superb  strawberry,  of  large  size,  very  cortical  in 
Ijrm,  bright  eriinson  eblor,  and  of  the  riehest  flavor.    $1  per  100. 

BRIGHTON  PINE. — A  new  and  productive  variety,  large  and  early,  resem- 
bling th6^  Boston  Pine.    Plants,  $1  per  100. 

DURFEE^  SKEDLII^G.— A  very  large  and  handsome  variety,  prodncave, 
but  rather  aoid.    t2  per  100.  ,  » 

PEABODY'S  SEEDLING.— Fruit  large,  scai'let,  with  slight  Hautbois  flavor. 
Plants,  %2  per  100.     . 

WILSON'S  ALBANY.-^Fruit  large,  productive,  but  poor  flavor*  •    Plant*, 

W  per  100. 

HOOKEIi. — ^A  new  and  very  superior  variety,  of  large  size,  and  a  great  bearer. 

60  ceaits  per  dozen. 

VICTORIA.— Very  large,  light  colored,  and  good.    Plants,  lapei:  100.    / 
RIVERS'  ELIZA.— Fruit  very  large,  cojt'comb  shape/,  Pliints/la per  100. 
BICTON  PINE.~A  largo  white  strawberry^ .  Plaats,  50  per  dozen. 

HOVETS  SEEDUHO  ASB  B08I0V  PIHB» 

Two  of  the  most  popular  sorts  yet  raised.    Price,  |L25  per  100 ;  |.lO  per  1,000. ; 
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'^'^  GRAPE-VINES  FOR  VINERIES. 

HOTEY  &  CO. 

Offer  for  sale  otte  of  the  largeH  Aiid  moeteompleto  eoUeotiont  of  Foreign  Gnpeii  in  the  eoontry, 
embracing  every  popular  v«riety  of  merits  all  raUed  from  eyet  from  our  own  bearings  rines 
and  true  to  name,  as  follows: — 


Black  Hamburgh, 

Black  Hamburgh,  Wilmot's,  No,  6, 

Black  Hambargh,  Wilmot't, 

Victona, 

Mill  Hill  Hambargh, 

White  Frontignan. 

Qrizily  FronUgnan, 

Black  Frontiffnan, 

Ghasselas  of  Fontalneblean, 

Black  Prince,  • 

Lombardy, 

Weafa  8t  Peter's, 

Gros  Bine, 

Barbaroisa, 

Muscat  Blanc  Hatif, 

Bowker. 

Trefttham  Black, 

Muscat  Hamburgh, 

Bowood  Muscat, 


Chaptal.    Lady  Oownes, 
Moranet, 
De  Candolle, 
Canadian  Chief, 
Muscat  de  Sarbelle, 
Muscat  Maderia, 
Muscat  St  Laurent, 
Purple  Sweet  Water, 
Cliampiotf  Hamburgh, 
Muscat  of  AleicandrU, 
Tottenham  Park  Muscat. 
Macready's  Early  White, 
Zinfindat 
White  Nice,       * 
Reigne  de  Nice, 
Syriaa, 
White  Tokay. 
Golden  Hamburgh, 
Pope  Hamburg^h, 
Austrian  Muscat, 


Royal  Mi|seadi]ia^ 
Fine  strong  yine^,  one  and  two  years  old,  in  pots,  ready  for  immediate  planting.    Prices  cm 

application.  

2a  KILBY  STREET. 


•  Have  the  pleasure  of  offering  for  sale  a  fine  stock  of  the  following  English  and  French 
Strawberries,  which  fruited  the  past  season  in  their  collection,  and  proved  to  be  superior 
varitities  and  valuable  additions  to  our  gardens,  especially  Ls  Gonstante  and  Wonderful  The 
descri  ptions  are  as  follows :  — 

laA  CONfiKTAMTH,  (De  Jonghe.)— Fruit  verv  large,  of  a  regular  conical  shape,  and  bright 
glossy  scarlet,  with  prominent  seeds;  fle«h  white,  very  fine,  sweet, perfumed,  imd  excellent 
Ripens  rather  late,  .and  continues  in  bearing  a  long  time.  Plan|adwarf;  vigorous^  and  extremely 
productive.  It  has  the  excellent  property  of  flourishing  in  all  soils,  and  the  vines  appear  to  be 
as  hardy  as  any  of  our  American  varieiiee.  It* is,  without  doubt,  the  most  valuable  foreign 
sort  ever  infrodyqi    Plaata^  $2  per  doxen.  ^  '     '        "^ 

WONDERFUL,  (Jeyes.)— Fruit  very  large  and  irregular  form,  some  being  coxcomb-shape, 
others  flattened,  of  a  bright  red  color,  lighter  at  the  point;  flesh  white,  fine,  firm,  sweet,  per- 
fumed, and  delicious.  Ripens  at  medium  season,  and  condnues  long  in  bearing.  Plants  vigor- 
ous, and  so  productive  as  to  well  deserve  the  name  of  Wonderful!  Gne-year-old  plants  pn>- 
duced  upwards  of  three  hundred|  blossoms^  It  is  hardy,  and  a  valuable  variety.  •  Plants^  $2  per 
dozen.  ■ 

BONTB  DE  ST.  JUZiIEN,  (Carr6.)— Fruit  medium  size,  conical  shape,  of  a  very  glossy 
dark  red  color ;  flesh  red,  perfumed,  and  good ;  vines  vigorous,  hardy,  and  very  productive. 
Plants,  |2  per  docen. 

DUC  DE  MAXUkKOFF,  (Qloede.)— Fruit  very  Urge,  good  shape,  eometimes  flattened,  of 
a  dark  red  color ;  flesh  pale,  fine,  vinous,  with  a  flavor  similar  to  the  Hautboi?.  Ripens  at 
the  medium  season.  Vine  vigorous,  and  pirodiioes  well.  It  requires  |o  be  cultivated  in  hilla. 
Plants,  $2,  per  dozen. 

MAT  QUEBK,  (NiMiolson;)— F^uit  loedium  sixe,  conical  sliape^  and  a  light  scarlet;  flesh 
pale  4nd  good ;  vines  hai*dy  and,  productive.  This  is  described  as  remarkable  for  its  earli- 
ness,  being  as  early  or  earlier  than  Jenny  Ltnd.  It  is  also  valuable  as  a  forcing  strawberry, 
plants,  $1  per  dox. — One  dozen  of  each  variety,  f  7. 
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NEW  AND   RARE   PLANTS. 


23  KILBY  STREET,  BOSTON, 

OFFBR  FOR  SALE  THE  FOLLOWING  NEW  AND  CHOICE  PLANTS: 

G-AZANIA  SPLENDENS. 

A  new  bedding  plant.  Haying  flowered  this  new  and  beaatiful  plant  the  past  ftea- 
son,  we  can  with  confidence  recommend  it  as  one  of  the  greatediacquisitions,  present- 
ing a  rich  display  of  the  brightest  orange-colored  flowers,  marked  at  the  base  of  each 
petal  with  a  black  blotch,  in  the  cenIN  of  which  is  a  conepicuous  white  spot,  producing 
an  efiect  at  once  brilliant  andpicturesque.  The  foliage  is  slender  and  silvery,  tod  the 
habit  dwarf  and  compact.    Tne  floweraiare  nearly  four  inches  in  diameter. 

BEGONIA  MARSHALLII. 

Pronounced  by  the  London  Horticultural  Society  one  of  the  best  and  most  distinct 
of  all  tke  Begonias,  the  silver  zone  being  unusually  large  and  brilliant.  Plants 
11.50  each. 

TRITOMAS. 

The  magnificent  autumnal  flowering  plants  are  sO  easily  cultivated,  and  so  showy, 
that  they  should  be  universally  grown.    The  following  are  the  favorite  varieties  i*— 

T.  Borohelliy  so  cents  each.  X.  •eiotinav  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^- 

T.  glanoereeiiBy  %i  each.  T»  grandiflora,  new,  f  1.50  each. 

FUCHSIAS. 

A  large  number  of  new  Single  and  Double  varieties,  very  splendid.  The  following 
set  of  Smithes  are  particularly  fine,  with  enormous  flowers : — Cbiterion,  ELBGAirris- 
aiVA,  Gubat  Eastbrk,  Solfbbzno,  and  Sbhatob.    The  set  of  5  for  $9. 

SALVIA  CACALJEFOLIA. 

In  habit  similar  to  fiilgens,  with  azure-blue  flowers  like  8.  patena,  blooming  freely 
all  the  summer  and  autumn.  60  cents  each.  Also  the  foUowii^ : — Salvia  trioolob, 
PoGQmn)OBFi A ,  BOBBA  (a  new  climber),  Tobbnia  FULCHKBBiifA,  new  Lahtakas, 
new  Pbtunias,  new  Bbloian  Daisi^  (fii^e),  new  CHBTBAKTHBMxma,  new  Vbbbbnab, 
new  Bedding  Gbbaniuhb,  &c. 

A0HZ1CS1IB8. 

60  (if  the  beat  varietiee^  $2  per  dotm. 
Also,  a  fine  collection  of 

STOVE  AND  GRpENHOUSE  PI^ANTS, 
Including  all  the  new  Chinese  Azaleas,  both  small  and  half  fpeoimena. 

Address, 

HOVET  &  Co. 
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BARK  ^ND   CHQXQE 


HOVBY  ^  CO., 

23  KILBT  STBEET,  BOBTON, 

ItiTito  the  attention  of  fttnateur  iviUlTAtora  and  loten  of  beautiful  FLOWERS  toifeeir  eztea- 
live  eoUection  of  Seeda^  embraoing  all  the  rare  kinds  and  noveltiea  of  the  year,  among  which 
they  name  the  following : 

Ktw  D^vms  ZnmUfim^  of  lifaf  ..areateft  aoqoi^itlpaaof  late  joart,  tbeflowera  being  m  doable 
aaihe  PahlU><an<iof  mriouathades  of  purple,  scarlet,  orapge,  etc,    Pncketa  of  25  seedo,  60a 

.  DiAiTTHua  HxonEwiailir which  proved  so  very  beautiful  last  y^r.    Packets,  25  e^nta. 

DiANTHUs  j.A,sGnfUTUS,  iln^ilar  to  the  above,  with  fri^ed  edges.     Packets,  2t»  cents. 

Enqush  Pakst,  extra  fine,  f^om  the  very  best  prize  collection  in  England.  Packets,  25  cents^ 

Frkkcr  £xm3kd  ako  Spotty  Paxsiks,  very  biz&rre  and  A^noy  colored.    Packets,  25  cents, 

YxRBKNA,'  very  choice,  from  the  finest  named  vwrieties.   Packets,  26  eenta. 

PraviBBUM  ATRoaANOviNsuif.  very  beautiful  hardy  perennials,  with  flowers  three  inches  in 
diameter.    Packets  of  seeds,  26  oeataL 

.Aisoi  <xtra  fine  Aubicui^,  CABNATxniis»  CxNiBAau,  Daisv,  GiSAiiriac,  GLAniOLiia,'pKruifi4, 
pKLABGONiuM,  pBii^uLA,  HoLLTUocK,  and  oth*er  Florieti^  Flowers,  all  from  the  finest  named 
varietiea. 

AN  WSfBXVAU^EP  OOIXBCTnON  OF 

Of  our  own  raising,  far  snrpaartng  any  of  the  imported  varietiea,  having  made  the  enltivntion 

of  tl)is  beautiful  flower  a  specialty. 

16  of  the  roost  beantiftd  varieties,        -  •        >  •     -        *  $1  26 


•12 
8     " 


1  00 
76 


Gherrq^ajqi  !FloTsrer  Seeds,. 


iwr  oo,z«x«soTxoisrs. 

Reedved  direct  from  one  of<tbe.  mast  calAbratcd:  mmenrt4  thm^  beant^itul,  flojf  e^^in  G^nnaay, 
and  which  have  heretofore  ^ven  so  much  satisfiiction. 

Bauaub,  8  varieties,  Double  OapielUa  flowered,  extca  fine, 

8        "        superb  Double  extra,  -  ^      -        .        .        ■- 

Phuk  Dsiiioii4«nii;  8  aplendid  vaifietiei^   ^'  .  .  .     .       •       ... 

0»zooBO;8vane(ids,  superb  )|iTgeflow«](cM,       -        -*       .-.  ...        -, 

8r(KS#,. l((,vanetiesxGei^inA|K Stocks,  fitri^^vble,      >     ,  -                  '     -*    " 
8        ".,".*•               *'         -       ti        -        -        -        -  •    - 
8        "        new  large  flowered  da                        -  •      - 
8        "        Autumnal  Stocks,        -        •                -        *        •        • 
6        "        Emperor      do.    ve^  fine,,         - 

Zinnias,  8  varieties,  splendid  assortment  of  cDlors^ 

Also,  a  great  variety  of  all  the  choicest  and  most  popular  FLOWER  Seeds  in  cultivation, 
and  a  laree  stock  of  the  best  VEGETABLE  Seeds ;  and  a  very  choloa  assortment  of  Clr«en- 
house  and  Bedding  Plants  ioeljading.the  newest  varieties  of  Verbenas^  double  and  single  Petu- 
nias, variegated  and  scarlet  Oeraninms,  Lantauas^  Hollyhocks,  Ac,  dec. 

Catalogues  grftii%  on  appliQaliob.  • 

HOVEY  &  CO., 
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ISTET^aRA-PES. 


MESSRS.    HOVEV   &   CO. 

Offer  for  Bale  a  few  vines  of^the  new  Grapes  whicli  have  recently  attracted  so  much  attention 
in  England,  and  have  been  awarded  eertincates  of  the  highest  merit  by  the  London  Horticul- 
toral  fcjocicty,  via : 

Buckland  Sweetwater  and  Bldwell's  Seedling, 

$10  FOR  THE  PAIR. 

The  Huckland  Sweetwater  is  described  as  one  of  the  finest  White  Grapes.  The 
berries  are  much  larger  than  tjie  Chasselas,  and  the  bunch  resembles  that  of  the  Black  Ham- 
burgh in  form  and  appearance.    It  is  adapted  to  tl\e  cold  grapery. 

BidweU^S  Seedling. — One  of  the  finest  Black  Grapes  in  cultivation,  quite  as  large  as 
the  Hamburgh,  earlier,  and  hangs  later  without  shrivelling  than  any  other  variety.  It  is  also 
perfectly  hardy,  fin  England,)  ripening  well  in  the  open  air,  and  as  a  hardy  grape  is  without 
a  rival    A  superb  grape  for  cola  vinei^es. 

Also,  fine  strong  vines  of  the  following  new  and  splendid  varieties,:  j 

BI.ACK  MUSCAT  HAMBUROH, 

BOWOOD  BCaSCAT,  .  ^       ' 

QOLBBN  HAMBT7ROH, 

^v    !flEttlNTHA.Mj[RTiACKgand  ,        ^ 

April  lAARCHIONBSa^pF  HASTmOfi  Grapesi 


SUPERB  DAHLIAS.* 

150  varieties,  embracing  every  shade  of  color,  and  every  development  of  form  yet  known  in 
this  still  increasing  favorite  floVer,  now  ready.    Dry  roots  ;t7rapped  in  moss,  $8  per  dozen. 

Plants  in  pots,  by  Ist  May,  fi'om  9 !•  SO  to  9 9  p^v  dozen. 

S^d  for  descriptive  Catalogue. 


Ap.  and  May. 


PETER  HENDEBSON, 

JERSEY  Crrr,  N.  J.^  aniip  JOHN  gT.|  N.  Vr 


BOOKS  FOR  HOMES  OF  TASTE. 

HEW  BNOLISH  ILLITSTRATED  WORKS,  with  BEATrnFini  OOIiORXID 
PI.ATBa  RUSTIC  ADORNMBNTa  OARDEN  FAVORITBa  WnJD  FLOW- 
ERS.  FERNS  COMMON  OBJECTS  OF  THE  COUIVTRT.  COBffMON  OB- 
JECTS OF  THE  SEA-SHORE  BEACH  RAMBLES  THOUGHTS  ON  A 
PEBBLE.  DROPS  OF  WATER.  BRITISH  BUTTERFLIES.  HEATHS  AND 
HEDGEa  WORLD  OF  WONDERS  BY  THE  MICROSCOPE  B&<B  BIRDS 
NESTS  AND  EGKa(S.  BUTTERFIalEa  HUMMING-BIRDS  BIBLE  QUAD- 
RUPEDa 

Also  aU  of  the  BOTANICAL  and  GAUbENING  MAGAZINEa  NEWIWORKB 
IBffPORTED  TO  ORDER    Call  at 

HIIiliER'S,  99  Broadway. 

•      April  Oovfti  town  BOOK  and  STATIONERY  STORE,  cor.  of  MORRIS  STT. 
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Pouglikeepsio  Small-Fruit  Nursery. 

The  nndeninied  offers  for  Bale  one  of  the  largest  and  beat  oollectlons  of  *^^^  ^  ▼•? ^ '•'tf  IF  I Tfl 
in  Che  United  States,  embracing  all  the  choice,  nnq,  and  leading  varieties  of  8TRAWBBR- 
BIBB,  RASPBBRRXBa  CURRANTa  OOOBBBBRHTBS,  ORAPB8,  Aa,aDd 
as  they  are  made  a  specialty  at  thh  NuHery,  they  receive  more  than  asual  care  and  atten- 
tion, and  I  aro^enabled  to  offer  first  quality  plants  at  low  rates,  and  true  to  name. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

WnBONB  AIiBAKT,  HOOKER,  HOVE7,  JRNNT  UND,  JMKOWOBSB. 
WROldFlC  PTRAMIDAZa  CHZLIAN,  PRINCBB  ZMPERIAXi  BCARUSl^ 
QCABJUEfT  BtfAONATEL  and  all  the  Uading  choice  varieties,  at  26  cents  per  doi. ;  68  cents 
for  50 ;  |1  per  100 ;  |5  to  17  j>er  lOOO. 

TRIOMPHE  DB  GAITD,  TROLLOPBB^VICTORIA,  RIVERS'  ELUSA,  VIOOM- 
TBSBE  HERICART  DB  TUUK7,  and  all  the  very  choieefi  Forei^  vmieiiei,  at  60  cents 
per  doz. ;  $1  60  per  100.  These  varieties  are  all  of  the  very  largest  nze ;  mont  exeellerU  flavor, 
snd  well  worthy  the  attention  of  amateurs  and  others  wishing  superior  fruit 

NEW  VARIETIES. 
Austen's  Shaker  Seedling,  (unusually  large  and  productive,)  $8  p^  dos. ;  Barelett,  (very  fine. 
Cutter's  Seedling,  (unusual  long  time  in  fruit,)  Downer's  Prolific,  Feast's  Filmore,  (a  valuable 
variety,)  at  50  cents  per  doz. ;  $2  per  100,  Ac 

RASPBERRIES. 

Allen's  Hardy,  25  cents  per  doz. ;  f  1  50  perllOO ;  $10  per  1,000 ;  Hudson  River  Antwerp, 
$1  50  per  100 ;  f  12  per  1,000. 

Brinokle's  Orange,  75  cents  per  doz,  f  5  per  100 ;  Fastolf,  F^noh,  Franoonia,  Knevett's 
Gian^Ac,  at  76  cents  per  doz. ;  f  4  per  100.     Also  the  Autumnal  bearing  varieties. 

Beue  da  Fontexiaiy,  f  1  per  doz.  ;$^  per  100 ;  Catawissa,  $8  per  doz. ;  Lai^e  Fruited 
Monthly,  Merville  des  4  Saisons,  Bagley's  Perpetual,  $1  per  doz. ;  $4  per  100. 

Homette  and  ImpariaUa,  new  French  varieties,  most  splendid  fruit,  $2  per  doz. ;  f  8 
per  100. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

Law  ton,  Dorchester,  and  Newman's  Thorniess,  $1  per'doz ;  $4  per  100. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

Houghton's  Seedling,  American  Seedling,  Shaker  Mountain  Seedling,  (never  mildews,)  $1  per 
doz. ;  |6  per  100. 

Best  English  Prize  Varieties,  strong  plants  of  Crown  Boh  Whitesmith,  Ac,  $1  50  per  doc  ; 
*8  per  100. 

CURRANTS. 

BLACK  ENGLISH,  |1  per  doz. ;  $6  per  100.     Black  Naples.  |1  per  doz. ;  |6  per  100. 

CHAMPAGNE,  Tictoria,  White  Grape,  at  |1  50  per  doz. ;  f  8  per  100. 

LA  HATIVE,  La  Fertile,  (new,)  f  2  per  doz. 

CHERRY,  $2  50  per  doz. ;  f  18  per  100. 

LA  VERSAILLAISE,  new  and  highly  recomilkended,  36  cents  each ;  $4  per  doz. 

LA  CAUCAS8E,        •     "  "  "  85    "        "      |4  per  doz. 

RED  DITBCH,  2  and  8  years  old,  |4  to  |5  per  100 ;  $40  per  1,000. 

G-RAPES. 

ANNA,  strong  1  year  old  Vines^  |1  60;  Strong  Layers,  $2. 
CONCORD,    "  ''        "  60  cts.    "        "  76  cts.  to  $1. 

DELAWARE,         .     «    .    «       $100;         "        "        $160  to  $2. 
DIANA.  "  "        "     60  eta  to  76  cts.      "        $1  to  $1  60, 

MONTGOMERY,  new,        "    76  ct&  to  $L 

Strong  1  .year  old  Vines  of  Elsingburgh,  75  eta    Hartford  Prolific,  75  ots. 
•Logan  $1.    Rebecca  76  eto.    Union  Village,  f  1  60. 
Isabella,  Clinton,  and  Catawba,  large  and  strong  Vines,  26  eta 

RHUBARB. 

Linns^us,  (the  best,)  grown  from  Roots,  f  1  50  per  doz. ;  f  8  ^ee  100. 
A  large  oollection  of  the  choicest  varieties  of  Bedding-out  plants,  at  low  prices.  Tliose  4>rder> 
ing  largely  will  be  liberally  dealt  with.    Descriptive  CaUlogues  gratia 
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lints  0«  ^rajt  Saltan. — III. 


AVING  selected  «  proper  site  for  the  vineyard,  and  examined  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil,  it  becomes  important  next  to  prepare  it  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  vines  by  some  thorough  mode  of  preparation.  There 
is,  naturally  enough,  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  should 
be  considered  a  thorough  preparation  of  the  soil,  what  is  esteemed 
good  preparation  by  one  being  regarded  by  another  as  very  indiffer- 
ent work.  We  may  say,  however,  that  all  experienced  vineyardists 
are  agreed  that  the  soil  should  have  some  considerable  depth,  and  be 
properly  enriched.  The  results  will  correspond  with  the  preparation. 
ir\  ^^^®  already  insisted  that  moisture  in  excess  should  be  got  rid  of 

Av      by  underdraining  or  otherwise,  the  best  mode  of  doing  which  will  be 
^        considered  in  a  chapter  by  itself;  we  shaft  also  treat  separately  of 
■        manures  and  comports  ;  the  present  article,  therefore,  will  be  confmed 
to  the  mechanical  operations  necessary  in  preparing  the  soil. 

The  depth  to  which  the  soil  is  recommended  to  be  prepared  by  different  writers 
varies  from  almost  nothing  to  Jive  feet  or  more.  We  very  much  doubt  the  neces- 
sity of  preparing  the  soil  to  this  great  depth,  except  under  very  peculiar  circum- 
stances ;  insisting  upon  such  needless  extremes,  moreover,  has  proved  a  great 
drawback  to  a  more  general  cultivation  of  the  grape  as  a  source  of  profit.  We 
always  insist  that  all  work  in  Horticulture  shall  be  done  in  the  most  thorough 
manner,  but  we  have  no  faith  in  works  of  supererogation ;  and  there  is  nothing 
in  our  experience  or  convictions  to  favor  these  excessively  deep  borders ;  on  the 
contrary,  we  believe  them  to  be,  as  a  general  thing,  an  evil,  in  as  far  as  they  are 
not  indispensable  to  the  health  and  fruitfulness  of  the  vine,  and  their  great  cost 
frightens  the  great  mass  of  people  from  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  at  all.  The 
point  we  make  is  this,  that  borders  five  feet  deep  are  not  in  the  least  necessary, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  for  the  production  of  grapes  of  the  very  best  qual- 
ity. We  shall  show,  hereafter,  that  the  roots  which  make  the  best  fruit  are  usu- 
ally about  four  inches  beneath  the  surface,  and  it  is  quite  possible  to  keep  them 
there.  We,  notwithstanding,  consider  a  reasonably  deep  border  quite  necessary, 
not  only  for  the  health  and  longevity  of  the  vine,  but  to  counteract  the  disastrous 
effects  of  drought,  and  heavy,  long-continued  rains.  On  this  point,  our  general 
rule  is,  maximum  depth,  three  feet ;  minimum  depth,  eighteen  inches.  There  may 
be  occasional  exceptions  to  this  general  rule,  but  the  nearer  the  approach  to  our 
maximum  point,  the  more  satisfactory  will  be  the  results. 

Some  soils  will  require  more  mechanical  manipulation  than  others;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, a  stiff  clay  will  need  to  be  more  thoroughly  stirred  and  broken  up  than  a 
sand  or  light  loam.  Both,  however,  should  be  worked  and  enriched  equally  deep ; 
the  capillary  powers  of  both  should  be  made  as  nearly  equal  as  possible.  The 
I  labor  of  accomplishing  this  purpose,  however,  will  be  much  less  in  the  one  case 
Uian  the  other.  What  we  wish  to  impress  upon  the  reader  is  this,  that  thorough 
preparation  is  indispensable,  no  matter  what  the  nature  of  the  soil  may  be. 

There  are  two  modes  of  preparing  the  ground :  the  one  is  called  trenching^  the 
other  suhsoiling  ;  the  first  being  usually  confined  to  the  garden  and  small  plots, 
and  the  latter  to  the  vineyard  or  field.  Subsoiling  is  a  less  perfect  mode  of  trench- 
ing, and  is  a  cheaper  and  less  laborious  operation.    Trenching  is  performed  by  the 
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spade ;  subsoiling  by  plows  of  different  kinds.     In  all  preparation  of  the  soil,  the 
nearer  it  is  brought  to  the  condition  of  trenching,  the  better. 

We  shall  first  describe  the  operation  of  trenching.    This,  though  quite  a  sim- , 
pie  operation,  and  well  known  to  the  gardener,  is  very  imperfectly  understood  by 
the  great  mass.     We  shall  endeavor  to  make  it  so  plain  that  all  may  comprehend 
it     We  will  take,  for  example,  a  piece  of  ground  to  be  trenched  three  feet  deep' 
and  six  feet  wide,  of  which  the  figure  appended  is  a  section,  on  a  scale  of  a  quar- 


ter of  an  inch  to  the  foot.  A,  B,  C  denote  the  sur&ce,  B,  C  being  divided  into 
two  equal  parts  of  three  feet  each.  The  figures,  1,  2,  3,  denote  the  feet  in  depth. 
Begin  by  marking  off  with  a  garden  line  tne  section  B,  three  feet  wide,  along  the 
length  of  the  border ;  then  remove  the  earth  from  B  to  the  depth  and  width 
of  three  feet,  as  shown  by  the  shaded  lines,  and  throw  it  upon  A.  We  now 
have  a  trench  three  feet  wide  and  three  feet  deep  the  whole  length  of  the 
border.  The  next  operation  is  to  transfer  the  earth  of  the  section  C  into  the 
trench  B.  This  is  done  in  several  ways.  The  usual  practice  is  to  take  the  top 
soil,  indicated  by  the  figure  1,  and  pla<>e  it  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench ;  on  this 
is  put  2 ;  and  on  the  top  of  all  3.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  place  the  best  soil  at 
the  bottom  and  the  poorest  at  the  top,  to  which  there  are  some  serious  objections. 
A  better  way  is  to  take  small  sections  from  top  to  bottom,  as  indicated  by  the 
dotted  lines,  which  has  the  effect  of  thoroughly  mixing  the  soil,  and  making  it  of 
uniform  texture  throughout.  While  the  operation  of  trenching  is  going  on,  the 
compost  must  be  mixed  with  the  soil.  Though  we  have  shown  only  two  trenches, 
the  operation  is  to  be  continued  by  marking  off  three  feet  more  and  throwing  it 
into  C,  and  so  on  till  the  work  is  done,  the  earth  thrown  out  at  A  being  used  to 
fill  up  the  last  trench.  If  the  trenching  is  to  be  two  feet  deep  instead  of  tiiree,  the 
operation  is  substantially  the  same,  as  will  be  quite  apparent.  A  good  plan,  in 
trenching  two  feet,  is  to  loosen  up  a  third  foot  without  throwing  the  earth  out. 

We  usually,  however,  pursue  a  method  somewhat  different  from  the  above. 
Spring  a  line  and  mark  off  a  trench  four  feet  wide.  Then  begin  by  digging  a  hole 
four  feet  wide  and  six  feet  long,  throwing  the  earth  out  on  the  side  not  to  be 
trenched.  The  operation  is  continued  by  cutting  down  the  earth  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, (as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  figure,)  and  placing  it  at  the  end  of 
the  hole  just  made.  '  The  operator  stands  in  the  trench ;  and  as  he  works  before 
and  throws  the  earth  behind  him,  he  always  has  sufficient  open  space  to  stand  in. 
The  sides  of  the  trench  must  be  kept  perpendicular.  When  the  end  of  the  trench 
is  reached,  another,  four  feet  wide,  must  be  marked  off  parallel  with  it.  The  un- 
finished end  of  the  first  trench  is  then  filled  in  from  the  second  trench,  and  the  lat- 
ter is  worked  along  like  the  first,  and  so  on  back  and  forth  to  the  end,  wEen  there 
will  be  a  hole,  about  four  feet  by  six,  to  be  filled  up  by  the  earth  thrown  out  at 
the  beginning.  The  trenching  may  be  begun  by  a  hole  of  any  convenient  size. 
Some  of  the  advantages  of  this  method  are,  that  the  men  (part  in  the  trench  and 
part  out)  can  labor  to  greater  advantage ;  the  earth  is  more  thoroughly  pulverized 


and  mixed,  and  the  compost  more  completely  and  easily  worked  in  ;  and  there  is 
little  wheeling  of  earth. 

We  will  now  describe  the  other  mode  of  preparing  the  soil,  called  subsoilinp; 
and  we  again  remark,  that  in  this  operation,  the  more  nearly  the  soil  is  brought  to 
the  condition  produced  by  trenching,  the  more  satisfactory  will  the  result  be.  The 
implements  to  be  used  are  the  common  plow  and  the  subsoil  plow.  Yor  heavy 
soils  and  sod,  the  Michigan  plow  is  a  good  one ;  for  ordinary  soils,  the  improved 
Eagle  and  the  Knox  plows  are  efficient  implements.  Of  subsoil  plows,  the  Lift- 
ing Subsoil  is  the  best.  For  side-hill  work,  a  left-handed  plow  is  best,  unless  the 
offhand  ox  should  be  a  very  tractable  animal.  Different  individuals,  however, 
have  their  preferences  in  the  matter  of  plows,  and  each  may  indulge  his  preference, 
provided  the  work  be  well  done.  What  is  wanted  is  a  surface  plow. that  will  turn 
and  mix  the  soil  a  foot  in  depth,  and  a  subsoil  plow  that  will  stir  it  at  least  a  foot 
more ;  the  deeper  the  better.  The  compost  is  first  evenly  spread  over  the  sur- 
face. The  surface  plow  is  then  to  be  put  in,  and  the  subsoil  plow  is  to  follow  it 
immediately  in  the  same  furrow.  In  preparing  a  vineyard  it  is  desirable  to  avoid 
dead  furrows ;  and  this  is  done  by  turning  the  furrows  all  one  way,  which  involves 
the  necessity  of  returning  without  a  furrow.  Unless  this  is  done,  it  is  better  to 
plow  around  the  lot  than  in  *'  lands."  To  enrich  the  soil  deeply  and  thoroughly,  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  cart  follow  by  the  side  of  the  first  plow,  and  throw  some 
compost  in  the  furrow,  in  front  of  the  subsoil  plow.  If  the  plowing  is  done  in 
the  fall,  the  land  should  be  left  rough,  to  be  acted  on  by  the  frost.  If  in  the 
spring,  and  it  is  not  intended  to  plant  at  once,  a  hoed  crop  may  be  grown  with 
advantage.  Where  the  time  and  labor  can  be  afforded,  the  land  may  be  plowed 
and  cross  plowed  two  or  three  times  with  decided  benefit.  The  object  is  to  get  the 
ground  into  as  fine  tilth  as  possible.  The  best  implement  that  we  have  seen  for 
pulverizing  and  mixing  the  soil  is  Mapes's  Digging  Machine.  This,  run  through 
the  soil  once  a  fortnight  during  the  summer,  will  reduce  it  to  the  fineness  of  good 
garden  soil.     The  best  harrow  to  use  is  one  with  "cultivator"  teeth. 

Side  hills,  if  very  steep,  will  have  to  be  terraced  by  manual,  labor.  The  ter- 
racing may  be  done  by  cattle,  however,  more  cheaply  in  all  other  cases.  The  or- 
dinary side-hill  plow  is  not  stout  enough,  works  too  shallow,  and  mixes  the  soil 
imperfectly.  A  narrow,  deep  left-handed  plow  is  probably  the  best  thing  that  can 
be  used  in  terracing.  The  furrows  must  all  be  turned  down  kill,  the  plow  retuni- 
ing  in  the  same  furrow.  There  will  always  be  some  finishing  to  be  done  by  hand. 
The  walls  may  be  made  of  stone  or  sod  ;  on  steep  hills,  however,  stone  walls  are 
quite  necessary.  We  are  trying  a  new  plan,  which  we  think  will  save  no  incon- 
siderable labor,  but  have  not  progressed  far  enough  yet  to  speak  confidently. 
We  aim  at  the  same  object  in  terracing  hillsides  as  elsewhere,  the  formation  of  a 
deep,  well-prepared  border  for  the  vines.  The  work  presents  more  of  less  diffi- 
culties, according  to  circumstances ;  to  describe  fully  the  process  of  forming  the 
terraces  would  require  an  article  of  itself.  We  have  indicated  pretty  clearly  what 
is  to  be  accomplished,  and  hinted  at  the  best  mode  of  doing  it..  We  are  ready, 
however,  to  give  any  further  information  that  may  be  asked  for. 

The  reader  must  remember,  that  in  preparing  a  border  or  a  vineyard,  he  Is  do- 
ing something,  not  for  a  day  or  a  year,  but  for  a  century,  and  the  preparation  must 
be  correspondingly  thorough.  We  put  com  and  potatoes  in  the  ground,  and  in 
the  short  space  of  a  single  season  enjoy  their  full  fruits,  the  process  to  be  annu- 
ally repeated.  We  plant  a  vine,  and,  provided  it  be  well  planted  and  wisely 
cared  for,  generations  unborn  may  partake  of  its  luscious  fruit. 
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LANDSCAPE  ADORNMENT,  NO.  XI.  —  ORNAMENTAL  WATER. 

BT  GEO.  S.  WOODWARD,  CIVIL  AND  LANDSCAPE  BNOINSRR  t9   BROADWAY,  N.  T. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  materials  made  use  of  in  Landscape 
Adornment  that  is  so  effective,  attractive,  and  beautiful  as  water,  and  wherever 
it  can  be  had  at  a  reasonable  expenditure,  it  may  be  considered  as  adding  to  the 
value  of  property  beyond  most  other  recommendations. 

Water,  in  the  natural  form  of  Lakes,  is  not  so  frequently  met  with  as  to 
afford  all  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  or  display  it ;  and  if  desired,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  imitate  nature  in  this  respect,  wherever  she  has  given  us  the  hint  to  do 
so.  In  the  natural  style  of  Landscape  Gardening,  artificial  water,  either  in  lakes,- 
ponds,  or  streams,  requires  a  treatment  entirely  different  from  that  prevailing  in 
the  old  school ;  regular  forms  must  be  entirely  disregarded,  and  we  must  pur- 
sue our  studies  among  the  picturesque  fonns  of  nature.  There  is  that  which  re- 
quires an  intimate  knowledge  of  natural  forms,  as  well  as  natural  effects — ^a  preten- 
tious imitation  being  worse  than  that  which  plainly  shows,  both  in  design  and  con- 
struction, there  is  nothing  natural  about  it.  If  we  take  as  models  of  study  the 
most  graceful  or  the  most  beautiful  natural  examples  of  lakes,  and  attempt  their  re- 
production, we  would  be  early  convinced  that  any  exposure  of  the  manner  by  which 
we  arrive  at  results  would  be  fatal  to  success :  the  art  by  which  we  attain  our 
wish  must  be  concealed,  the  well-finished  masonry  being  no  compensation  for 
a  pebbly  beach.  Perhaps  the  most  difficult  part  to  bo  attained  in  the  forma- 
tion of  water  in  the  natural  style,  is  the  shape  or  figure.  The  contour  or 
boundary  lines  must  bo  such  as  will  show  no  repetition,  and  must  also  create 
the  impression  that  they  have  been  produced  by  the  wash  and  wear  of  time. 
There  is  also  another  impression  to  be  created,  and  for  which  we  can  call  to  our 
aid  a  numerous  variety  of  natural  examples.  This  last  is  extent — the  ability  to 
make  the  most  of  what  can  be  had — to  double  the  apparent  size.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  that  we  cease  to  take  an  interest  in  anything  that  the  eye  com- 
mands at  one  view,  and  which,  if  viewed  from  different  points,  presents  no 
change  or  variety.  There  should  be  a  temptation  to  investigate,  and  in  all 
changes  a  new -vista  be  opened,  or  a  new  picture  presented.  \Ve  should  there- 
fore so  contrive  the  form  of  water, that  in  no  one  or  even  two  positions  that  could 
be  taken,  should  its  entire  outline  be  seen ;  and  this  can  readily  be  done  by  irreg- 
ular shapes  of  water,  and  which  are  made  irregular  by  the  very  objects  that  we  in- 
troduce to  intercept  the  sight.  If  a  point  be  high,  that  will  answer  our  purpose ; 
if  low,  we  must  plant.  The  introduction  of  an  island  is  sometimes  of  value,  not 
only  as  a  pretty  feature,  but  as  the  means  of  concealing  views  beyond,  which  are 
more  beautiful  seen  from  another  stand-point ;  whatever  is  defective  must  be  cov- . 
ered  up,  and  all  that  is  beautiful  be  plainly  shown. 

Being  familiar  with  all  natural  shore-lines,  and  the  action  of  water  upon  them, 
the  first  step  towards  their  reproduction  is  to  ascertain  what  forms  are  most  appli- 
cable and  the  least  expensive.  We  must  therefore  know  the  natural  shore-line 
that  would  be  indicated,  by  flooding  the  site  of  the  proposed  pond  with  water, 
if  the  pond  be  raised.  This  can  be  ascertained  with  the  utmost  accuracy  by  a  topo- 
graphical survey  ;  that  is,  the  level  of  the  proposed  surface  of  water  being  given, 
the  outline  of  the  shore  can  be  indicated  by  a  leveling  instrument,  and  all  the 
points  and  indentations  marked  out :  when  this  is  done,  the  shore-line  thus  found  is 
to  be  meandered  either  by  a  compass,  or  transit,  or  by  measuring  oflseta  from  a  base- 
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line,  or  from  parallel  lines.  The  plan  of  the  pond,  as  it  will  naturally  form,  is  then 
to  be  plotted,  and  we  have  an  exact  representation  of  its  shape  on  paper.  This 
being  done  to  a  scale,  enables  us  so  to  vary  the  outline  as  will  introduce  the  most 
pleasing  variety,  and  the  changes  thus  made  on  paper  can  be  measured  off  by  the 
same  process  on  the  ground.  It  is  sometimes  advisable  to  make  two  or  three 
such  examinations — say  one  at  one  foot  below,  and  another  one  foot  above  what 
appears  to  be  the  best  level  for  the  surface  of  the  water,  as  it  is  a  very  common  oc- 
currence to  find  suggestions  of  beauty  in  a  survey  thus  plotted,  which,  on  the  ground, 
the  eye  has  condemned.  Having  the  outline  of  the  proposed  pond  transferred  to  pa- 
per, with  two  or  three  different  outlines  that  may  be  suggestive  of  other  good  forms, 
it  enables  us  to  study  out,  on  our  library  table,  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  case. 
It  is  also  desirable  that  surrounding  objects,  such  as  rising  ground,  trees,  etc.,  be 
placed  upon  the  plan.  Then,  from  different  points  of  sight,  lines  should  be 
drawn,  diverging  from  the  eye,  and  embracing  all  that  is  desirable  to  be  shown. 
By  this  process  can  be  indicated  the  position  of  intervening  objects,  and  it  will 
show,  when  the  work  is  done,  the  limits  of  a  view  from  any  point.  In  addition 
to  a  plan,  several  profiles  of  the  bottom  should  be  taken  with  a  leveling  instru- 
ment—one or  two  lengthwbe,  and  perhaps  throe  or  four  across  ;  these  will  show 
exactly  the  depth  of  water  at  all  the  principal  points,  and  front  them  can  be  esti- 
mated what  amount  of  excavation  shall  be  required  to  make  the  pond  deeper,  if 
greater  depth  be  necessary.  It  must  be  evident^  that  a  survey^of  this  kind  will 
show  the  outline  of  the  pond  when  flooded,  and  the  profile,  the  soundings  or  depth 
of  the  water  at  the  required  points,  and  all  this  can  be  ascertained  with  reliable 
accuracy,  without  meddling  with  the  water.  It  may  prove  when  a  meander  is 
plotted  that  no  alteration  is  necessary,  or  it  may  show  that  very  great  changes  can 
be  made  by  a  very  little  work.  It  will  always  show  how  the  most  beautiful 
effects  can  be  produced,  and  the  best  and  most  economical  manner  of  producing 
them.  Where  a  pond  is  created  by  excavating  the  earth,  instead  of  flooding  it, 
a  somewhat  different  process  must  be  employed  ;  the  meander  then  to  be  made 
would  inclose  that  surface  which  would  be  the  most  economical  to  remove,  em- 
bracing, perhaps,  the  low,  wet  ground  that  winds  around  or  is  hemmed  in  by  the 
hard  land.  From  this  plan  could  be  studied  all  changes  necessary  to  give  a 
handsomely  indented  shore,  or  a  pleasing  variety  of  views. 

As  the  natural  style  of  Ornamental  Water  does  not  contemplate  the  use  of 
masonry,  either  laid  in  cement  or  laid  dry,  except  where  it  is  all  concealed,  it 
must  consequently  be  considered  as  out  of  keeping  if  exposed.  Masonry  is  neces- 
sary in  constructing  durable  dams,  and  we  may  as  well  state  that  where  used  for 
this  purpose  the  arch  should  be  sprung  against  the  water,  or  curved  up  stream  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  water  presses  against  the  back  of  it ;  if  curved  the  other 
way,  as  is  sometimes  done  in  making  oval  ponds,  there  is  nothing  except  the 
mere  strength  of  the  wall  to  resist  the  pressure,  and  it  is  likely  to  be  carried  away 
in  a  flood.  This  wall,  by  which  the  water  is  retained  in  the  pond,  may  be  entirely 
concealed  by  an  embankment  of  earth,  which  may  be  made  wide,  and  planted  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  destroy  all  artificial  appearance.  Flooded  ponds,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  hold  the  water,  and  there  is  no  leakage  through  the  bottom.  Those 
that  are  excavated  may  expose  a  bed  of  gravel,  and  the  water  percolate  and  pass 
off*;  to  remedy  this,  and  all  other  cases  where  the  ground  will  not  hold  a  body  of 
water,  the  bottom  should  be  thoroughly  puddled,  that  is,  lined  with  well-kneaded 
clay,  or  clay  and  sand  worked  together  until  they  are  impervious  to  water ;  this 
should  be  well  rammed,  and  of  a  depth  of  not  less  than  six  inches,  and  on  very  bad 
bottom  should  be  more.    Strong  loam,  or  any  tenacious  earth,  well  prepared 


by  puddling,  or  beating  in  water,  is  said  by  Mr.  Downing  to  be  as  impervious 
to  water  as  clay,  and  may  therefore  be  used  for  lining  the  sides  or  dams  of  bodies 
of  made  water,  when  sudi  materials  are  required.  Ine  edges  or  shores  of  a  pond 
thus  treated  are  more  beautiful,  and  practically  as  durable  as  masonry.  They 
should  gradually  grow  deeper  from  the  shore-line  ;  if  abrupt,  the  frost  will  crum- 
ble them  down,  and  children  and  cattle  are  more  likely  to  tumble  in.  The  beach 
may  be  graveled,  or,  if  preferable,  the  lawn  may  run  to  and  underneath  the 
water. 

In  formal  ponds,  whose  outlines  are  regular,  and  require  to  bo  carefully  kept 
so,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  wall  around  them ;  they  are  more  beautiful,  how- 
ever, if  the  coping  be  left  off,  and  the  sod  carried  over  to  the  face  of  the  wall. 
Unless  these  walls  be  strongly  built,  the  frost  is  very  apt  to  heave  them ;  they 
are  like  retaining-walls,  or  terrace-walls,  having  the  earth  on  one  side  up  even 
with  the  top,  and  should  be  carefully  avoided  in  all  that  appertains  to  the  nat- 
ural style  of  Landscape  Adornment. 


PRACTICAL  THEORY  OF  FERTILITY. 

BY   BSNJ.MfIN   ATCRIGO,  PASSAIC,  PASSAIC   COUNTY,  NEW   JERSEY. 

The  chemical  condition  of  a  soil  necessary  to  fertility  (when  reduced  to  its 
lowest  terms,  afler  separating  the  adventitious  by  means  of  a  comparison  of  the 
reports  of  a  great  many  analyses  of  soils,  and  of  plants,  and  experiments  with 
various  fertilizers)  appears  to  be  this :  The  soil  must  contain  silica,  alumina, 
peroxide  of  iron,  lime,  magnesia,  potash  or  soda,  humic  acid,  and  at  least  one  of 
the  three  mineral  acids,  viz.,  phosphoric,  or  sulphuric,  or  muriatic.  Also,  there 
must  be  no  salts  of  the  heavy  metals ;  also,  the  alkalies  must  be  balanced  with 
the  acids,  so  that  neither  shall  be  in  excess,  thus  making  the  soil  exactly  neutral. 

The  reduction  by  chemical  equivalents  of  a  great  number  of  analyses  of  soils 
reported,  both  good  and  bad,  has  proved  to  me  that  neutrality  is  the  most  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  a  fertile  soil  for  ordinary  field  crops.  This  neutrality 
can  be  produced  and  made  permanent  without  a  previous  analysis,  without  dan- 
ger, at  the  smallest  expense,  and  with  exact  precision,  by  pure  lime,  (or  such  as 
contains  no  magnesia,)  in  excess  of  all  the  acids  in  the  soil.  At  the  same  time, 
this  excess  decomposes  all  the  poisonous  salts  of  the  heavy  metals,  and  makes 
.  them  valuable  fertilizers.  It  also  liberates  potash,  and  soda,  and  phosphoric  acid 
from  their  compounds.  The  remaining  excess  of  lime  becomes  a  carbonate,  as 
chalk,  laid  by  in  store ;  neutral  and  inert  while  not  required,  but  still  ready  to 
neutralize  any  future  increase  of  acid.  Pure  lime  is  the  only  substance  that  can 
be  used  artificially  to  produce  these  results.  In  natural  soils  this  neutrality  is 
produced  by  any  of  the  four  inorganic  alkalies. 

The  above  chemical  conditions  necessary  to  fertility  can  be  produced  by  the 
five  following  simple,  cheap,  common  applications,  provided  the  ground  be  a  fair 
haniy  (or  mixture  of  sand  and  clay^)  and  contain  the  ordinary  an^ount  of  iron  in 
any  soluble  form,  although  at  present  it  may  render  the  land  barren  by  its  poisonous 
condition  as  sulphate  or  phosphate.  The  proper  quantities  of  the  various  appli- 
cations must  evidently  vary  according  to  the  present  condition  of  the  soil.  These 
can  be  ascertained  by  each  culturist  for  his  different  grounds,  by  varying  the 
amounts  and  noting  the  results.     As  a  preliminary  experiment,  I  suggest  such 
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quantities  as  I  suppose  will  answer  where  the  same  substances  are  deficient  in  the 
soil,  and  at  the  same  time  not  produce  injurious  excess  where  they  are  abundant 
at  present. 

1st.  Pure  Lime  in  Excess. — One  large  application,  to  make  an  artificial  lime- 
stone soil  as  a  basis  of  operations,  say  200  bushels  per  acre  for  ordinary  land, 
and  thence  increasing,  with  the  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil,  up  to  1,000  bushels 
or  more  for  a  drained  swamp.  The  only  danger  in  this  application  in  excess  is 
from  magnesian  stone  lime.  Shell  lime  is  pure.  A  bushel  measure  means 
slaked,  struck. 

2d.  Magnesian  Stone  Lime, — ^A  moderate  quantity  as  food,  every  three  or  four 
years,  say  50  bushels,  and  not  to  exceed  150  bushels,  even  for  rich  land. 

3d.  Gypsum  (plaster). — ^To  supply  sulphuric  acid,  say  three  bushels  every 
three  or  four  years ;  otherwise,  twice  as  much  "  salt-cake." 

4th.  Common  Salt. — ^To  supply  chlorine  (muriatic  acid)  and  soda,  say  six 
bushels  every  three  or  four  years. 

5th.  Decomposed  Vegetable  Matter. — If  in  the  form  of  barn-yard  or  other  fer- 
menting manure,  it  should  not  be  applied  within  some  months,  either  before  or 
afler  fresh  lime.  An  excess  of  fresh  lime  will  expel  all  the  ammonia  from  fresh 
manure,  or  any  other  ammoniacal  compound,  as  guano,  etc. ;  but  if  the  vegetable 
matter  be  in  the  form  of  muck,  or  mud,  or  sods,  or  pumice  from  cider-mills,  or 
rotten  wood,  bark,  tan,  or  sawdust,  then  it  should  first  be  composted  with  lime  to 
neutralize  the  acid  before  it  is  applied,  unless  it  be  for  acid  plants,  as  strawberries, 
cranberries,  etc.,  where  lime  is  said  to  be  injurious,  although  necessary  for  field- 
crops  and  for  fruit-trees. 

Three  of  the  inorganic  constituents  of  plants  are  not  supplied  in  the  above,  on 
account  of  the  expense,  viz.,  manganese,  potash,  and  phospnoric  acid.  They  may 
all  be  abundant,  even  in  a  barren  soil.  They  may  all  be  liberated  and  brought 
into  use  by  the  excess  of  lime ;  or  they  may  all  be  absent  In  this  condition  we 
have  evidence  that  we  can  have  fertility  without  them.  Thus  manganese  does 
not  appear  to  be  necessary  when  there  is  an  abundance  of  iron.  Potash  is  at 
times  replaced  by  the  other  alkalies,  lime,  magnesia,  and  especially  soda,  which 
is  almost  identical  with  potash  in  its  chemical  action.  Soda  we  apply  in  com- 
mon salt,  and  also  in  salt-cake.  Phosphoric  acid  is  at  times  replaced  by  the 
other  acids,  (in  a  great  measure  at  least.)  We  have  humic  acid  in  the  vegetable 
matter,  sulphuric  acid  in  gypsum  or  in  salt-cake,  and  muriatic  acid  (chlorine)  in 
common  salt. 

It  is,  doubtless,  better  for  plants  to  have  a  supply  of  every  thing ;  and  after  the 
cheaper  substances  have  been  fully  tried,  then  apply  the  more  expensive  fertilizers, 
and  ascertain  whether  the  increased  fertility  will  pay  for  the  uicreased  expense. 
But  in  many  cases  they  will  now  be  found  useless.  Thus,  the  benefit  from  wood- 
ashes,  soda-ash,  potash,  fresh  manure,  Peruvian  guano,  is  frequently  due  solely  to 
their  alkaline  action  in  neutralizing  an  acid  soil  well  supplied  with  inorganics. 
This  neutrality  has  already  been  produced  by  lime.  So,  again,  where  the  soil  con- 
tains sufficient  phosphoric  acid,  the  superphosphate  of  lime  will  have  no  eflfect, 
since  gypsum  gives  us  lime  and  sulphuric  acid,  the  other  two  ingredients  in  super- 
phosphate of  lime. 

For  a  partial  improvement,  magnesian  stone  lime  is  better  than  shell  lime.  It 
is  cheaper  per  bushel,  still  cheaper  per  pouud,  and  much  cheaper  in  proportion  to 
effect,  since  magnesia  is  more  powerful  than  lime  as  4.83  to  3.50.  At  the  same 
time,  it  also  furnishes  magnesia  as  a  food  preferred  by  some  plants.  Thus  the 
grain  of  Indian  com  contains  ten  of  magnesia  to  one  of  lime ;  but  it  can  not  be 
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used  freely,  since  an  excess  of  burned  magnesia  will  render  the  land  permanently 
barren  from  excess  of  permanent  alkali,  unless  counteracted  by  some  acid,  as 
fresh  muck  or  old  manure.  Pure  lime,  on  the  contrary,  soon  becomes  "  mild 
or  carbonated,  as  chalk,  when  freely  exposed  to  the  air,  and  hence  may  be  used  " 
in  almost  unlimited  quantity,  without  any  permanent  injury.  It  is  only  a  waste 
of  money  and  a  waste  of  time  until  the  large  excess  becomes  mild. 

The  proposed  excess  of  caustic  lime  will  be  advantageous  in  an  open  Held,  to 
kill  off  all  plants,  including  weeds,  and  thus  prepare  it  for  the  new  crop  as  soon 
as  the  lime  shall  have  become  mild ;  but  it  would  also  kill  trees,  and  render  a 
garden  useless  for  a  time.  Therefore,  in  these  cases,  we  can  not  use  the  excess 
necessary  to  decompose  minerals,  and  must  confine  the  liming  to  the  sole  purposes 
of  producing  neutrality  and  of  supplying  food.  This  may  be  done  by  frequent 
small  applications  of  fresh  lime,  or  by  one  large  application  of  carbonate  of  lime 
in  the  form  of  shell  marl,  or  ground  shells,  or  chalk,  or  old  mortar,  or  old  walls, 
or  scrapings  of  limestone  roads,  or  rotten  limestone,  or  pure  lime  exposed  fully 
to  the  air  until,  when  stirred  in  water  and  allowed  to  settle,  the  water  does  not 
taste  of  lime. 

The  organic  constituents  of  plants,  or  those  elements  originally  derived  from 
the  air,  are  carbon,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  In  fresh  manure,  ammonia 
is  in  excess,  from  the  decomposition  of  the  nitrates  contained  in  the  food.  But 
after  those  have  been  exhausted  the  manure  rots  down  the  same  as  muck,  etc., 
successively  into  ulmic,  humic,  geic,  crenic,  and  a|)t)crenic  acids,  (garden  mould,) 
composed  exclusively  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen^  in  different  proportions. 
At  each  step,  the  air  is  decomposed ;  the  nitrogen  joins  with  the  hydrogen  of  the 
earth  acid,  forming  ammonia,  while  the  oxygen  joins  with  the  remainder  of  the 
earth  acid  and  forms  carbonic  acid  gas,  when  the  earth  acid  drops  to  the  next 
grade.  Hence  a  good  supply  of  the  roughest  vegetable  remains,  will  for  a  long 
time  furnish  ammonia,  the  most  valuable  and  evanescent  ingredient  in  Peruvian 
guano.  This  ammonia  from  muck,  on  the  contrary,  forms  most  wh^n  most  re- 
quired, increasing  with  the  heat  of  summer,  becoming  quiet  in  winter,  to  be 
aroused  the  next  season  for  the  next  crop.  I  have  no  positive  authority  that  the 
air  is  exactly  thus  acted  on,  but  I  give  it  as  an  hypothesis  that  will  explV"  the 
'power  of  humus  to  ^^  absorb  ^^  ammonia  from  the  air,  and  at  the  same^time 
account  for  the  various  chemical  transformations  among  these  earth  acids  tha<i  do 
not  appear  to  be  agreed  on  among  chemists.  Thus  Liebig  says,  "  The  huitoio 
acid  of  the  chemists  is  the  product  of  decomposition  of  humus  by  alkalies.  It 
does  not  exist  in  the  humus  of  vegetable  physiologists."  Now,  I  found  that  «^ 
specimen  of  soil  taken  from  a  hedgerow,  and  composed  mostly  of  rotted  sods,  \ 
and  very  prolific  in  sorrel,  would  neutralize  19,000  lbs.  of  slaked  stone  lime,  if  ^ 
this  soil  covered  an  acre  of  ground  eleven  inches  deep,  while  the  same  amount  of 
soil,  imperfectly  burned,  required  but  3,000  lbs.  Thus  there  is  in  this  soil  a 
vegetable  something,  capable  of  neutralizing  16,000  lbs.  of  lime  per  acre. 

I  propose  to  the  horticulturist  to  try  the  experiment  whether  muck  neutralized 
by  lime  will  not  answer  in  place  of  guano.  If  so,  he  will  not  care  whether  wood 
rots  down  into  humus  or  humic  acid ;  nor  yet  whether  ammonia  is  thereby  col- 
lected from  the  air,  or  formed  by  decomposition  of  the  air.  Again,  we  might 
infer  from  Liebig  that  decomposed  vegetable  matter  is  not  necessary.  His  argu- 
ment may  be  sound,  but  I  prefer  to  imitate  the  fact,  that  decomposed  vegetable 
matter  is  invariably  reported  in  all  fertile  soils,  altiiough  it  may  be  the  conse- 
quence, and  not  the  cause,  of  fertility. 
Again,  some  of  the  most  intelligent  and  scientifio  culturists'  object  entirely  to 
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fk&  use  of  magnesian-stone  lime.  If  they  are  right,  the  second  application  should 
be  replaced  by  pure  lime,  since  an  occasional  liming  is  found  beneficial,  even  on 
rich  limestone  soils.  I  have  seen  land  rendered  permanently  barren  by  magne- 
sian  lime,  but  only  by  excess.  I  have  also  seen  whole  districts  raised  to  fertility 
by  its  use,  and  have  used  it  largely  myself  in  Pennsylvania,  where  they  do  not 
exceed  25  bushels  per  acre  for  poor  land,  and  50  bushels  for  rich  land.  They 
calculate  fresh  heaped  measure.  This  would  make  about  75  and  150  bushels 
slaked,  struck. 

The  chemical  proof  of  the  above  would  occupy  more  space  than  you  can  devote 
to  any  one  subject.  The  best  proof  is  a  practical  test  by  a  few  judicious  culturists. 
This  they  can  do  on  a  small  plot,  and  ascertain  whether  it  deserves  the  name  of 
theory,  at  a  very  small  part  of  the  labor  that  it  has  cost  me  to  collect  and  analyze 
the  facts  upon  which  it  is  founded.  If  true,  it  is  important ;  if  not  true,  let  us 
have  the  objections,  that  something  better  may  grow  out  of  it. 

[The  above  is  from  the  pen  of  a  gentleman  well  known  in  the  scientific  world ; 
an  original  thinker,  and  a  pains-taking  experimentalist.  The  article  itself  is  an  ad- 
mirable  specimen  of  condensed  thought ;  there  is  not  a  superfluous  word  in  it. 
The  theory  propounded  conflicts  in  several  material  points  with  that  of  Liebig  and 
others,  but  is  sustained,  in  our  opinion,  by  many  facts  and  probabilities.  It  will 
no  doubt  bring  forth  a  response  from  some  of  our  readers.  We  would  direct 
special  attention  to  Mr.  Aycrigg's  suggestion  in  reference  to  the  experiment  with 
muck.  We  venture  to  say  that  the  result  will  surprise  many.  We  have  not  a 
doubt  that  vegetable  matter  is  a  source  of  fertility,  Liebig  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, and  a  very  important  one.  Let  Mr.  Aycrigg's  experiment  be  care- 
fully tried,  and  the  result  as  carefully  noted,  and  we  shall  reach  some  important 
facts. — £ditor.] 
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TWO     SECRETS. 

BT   FOX   MEADOW. 

Mr.  Editor  : — We  don't  know  whether  you  are  as  good  a  hand  in  keeping  secrets 
as  the  ladies  are  ;  but  we  suppose  that  we  can  trust,  in  confidence,  all  secrets  on 
horticultural  subjects  very  safely  in  your  hands.  When  men  begin  to  think  that 
they  know  something  "  of  something  "  which  no  one  else  knows  any  thing  about, 
they  are  very  careful  how,  when,  and  where,  they  speak  of  the  darling  treasure 
wrapped  up  in  the  bottom  comer  of  their  large  hearts.  Now  we  have  just  two 
secrets  which  we  want  to  tell  you ;  and  as  we  have  written  secrets  a  long  while 
ago  to  you,  and  you  have  been  kind  enough  never  to  divulge  them,  we  are  going 
to  entrust  you  with  two  more. 

You  have  often  told  me  how  fond  you  are  of  growing  grapes,  and  that  you  are 
making  more  new  vineries.  New  borders  with  lots  of  new  ideas,  and  new 
theories.  What  wonderful  preparations  there  are  every  day  made  for  the  Vine ; 
how  borders  are  compounded  by  the  drachm  and  scruple ;  how  deep  they  are 
made,  and  how  shallow  they  are  made,  and  then  after  making  so  shallow,  how 
thick  a  mulching  is  necessary  on  them  to  keep  the  sun  from  burning  up  their  poor 
roots.  How  borders  should  be  drained,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  taking  off 
water  from  wet  bottom  lands,  but  to  show  how  ingenious  some  inventors  are  in 
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filtering  away  all  the  precious  nutriment  which  has  cost  so  much  money  in  these 
vine  borders.  It  is  a  great  pity,  sir,  that  we  have  not  got  some  vine  borders 
formed  within  glass  cases,  so  that  we  could  see  the  precious  little  root  at  work  like 
bees  in  a  glass  hive.  If  we  could  only  construct  a  border  like  this  in  some  secret 
spot  out  ojf  sight,  where  we  could  enjoy  the  sight  ourselves  of  watching  the  trans- 
actions of  the  little  roots  as  well  as  the  big  ones,  what  a  sight  we  should  see ! 
Can't  we  imagine  something  how  it  would  be  ?  A  border  two  feet  deep,  half  rot- 
ten dung,  with  two  feet  of  broken  stones  or  oyster-shells  in  the  bottom,  and  drain 
cut  across  the  bottom  besides ;  and  then  a  large  main  drain  which  must  be  large 
enough  not  to  entertain  a  doubt  of  its.capacity  in  carrying  off  a  volume  of  water 
nearly  large  enough  to  drive  a  grist  mill !  A  border  of  this  sort  must  be  full  of 
vine  ro<»ts,  certainly  it  must!  With  all  these  good  things  in  it,  it  is  bound  to  be 
full  of  roots ;  but  if  we  had  only  got  the  glass  case,  we  could  see  all  about  it,  and 
we  should  see  very  few  of  the  roots  in  the  border.  When  you  put  a  strong  grow- 
ing plant  into  a  pot,  the  first  thing  done  is  to  make  a  good  rich  compost,  with 
plenty  of  good  rotten  dung ;  yes^  and  then  the  next  thing  is  to  have  plenty  of 
drainage;  yes,  the  pot  one-third  full  or  nearly  so.  In  three  months'  time  afler 
potting — and  the  plant  lives  and  flourishes  gooid — ^turn  this  same  plant  out  of  the 
pot,  and  where  do  you  find  the  roots  1  All  through  the  soil  in  a  mass  ?  Not  a  bit  of 
it ;  they  are  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  wound  round  and  round,  sucking  up 
the  essence  washed  out  of  the  beautiful  compounded  compost.  So  are  the  roots 
of  these  vines  in  these  filtered  borders.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  drain- 
ing  a  border  and  making  it  a  filter.  A  drain  cut  all  around  the  intended  border, 
and  sunk  twelve  inches  below  the  bottom  surface  of  such  border,  in  most  instances 
is  all  that  is  needed,  with  a  proper  outlet  for  water.  Stagnant  water,  let  it 
be  ever  so  little  in  the  bottom,  is  very  destructive,  and  a  filtered  border  is  no 
better. 

Much  has  been  said  of  vine  borders,  a  vast  amount  of  money  spent  on  them, 
and  many  books  written  on  the  same  subject,  but  who  has  written  about  the  Vinb 
Plant?  Who  has  told  you,  my  dear  sir,  that  the  great  important  fact,  the  ul- 
timate of  all  compounds — the  perfection  developed  out  of  all  bordei'S— depends 
upon  the  healthy  organization  of  the  plants  put  in  them  ?  You  may  just  as  well 
tell  me  that  a  gorgeous  mansion,  decorated  with  all  the  splendor  and  magnificence 
of  wealth,  will  restore  health  and  strength  to  the  broken  down,  emaciated  consti- 
tution and  that  its  glittering  walls  will  re-invigorate  the  broken  spirit,  and  re-in- 
state the  body  with  joyful  health.  Our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  animal 
creation  teaches  us  a  different  tale.  When  once  the  vital  fluid  of  this  animal  or- 
ganism becomes  checked,  pores  contracted,  channels  contracted,  cankered,  and 
weakened,  it  takes  a  mighty  power  to  drive  it  through  again,  in  its  original  gentle- 
flowing  streams.  Splendid  palaces  may  be  created  for  the  broken  down  constitu- 
tion— a  toy  to  please  the  spirit  passing  away — but  they  can  never  build  up  health. 
So  with  your  palace  vine  borders;  stuff  them  as  you  will,  gorge  them  as  you  will, 
filter  them  as  you  will,  concrete  them  as  you  will,  make  them  inside  or  outside  as 
you  will,  you  will  never  produce  a  good  sound  bunch  of  grapes  from  vines  having 
a  broken  down  constitution.     This  we  call  your  attention  to  as  sbcret  numbbr  onb. 

You  may  ask  me,  "  What  is  meant  by  a  broken  down  constitution  in  a  young 
vine  1"  We  answer,  dying  in  a  five  inch  pot  for  two  years  before  it  is  sold  for 
planting  into  some  palace  vine  border,  for  the  enormous  sum  of  fifty  cents.  This, 
by-the-by,  is  getting  to  be  an  outrageous  price  for  grape-vines ;  some  folks,  how- 
ever, are  getting  more  rational,  and  are  quite  willing  to  sell  them  for  twenty-cents 
each.      Would  you  like  to  know  what  1  consider  a  good  sound  constitution  in  a 
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youDg  grape  vine  to  be?  I  think  I  can  hear  you  laughing^  yes ;  so  I  will  tell  you. 
Grown  from  an  eye  into  a  cane  six  feet  long,  and  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter at  the  end  of  that  six  feet,  in  six  months'  time,  thoroughly  ripened,  the  leaves 
turning  naturally  yellow,  and  dropping  off  because  they  have  fully  done  their 
duty;  and  having  plenty  of  roots  as  large  as  the  cane  itself,  and  equally  as  long. 
Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  a  far  better  policy  to  save  some  of  that  use- 
less money  spent  in  making  the  palace  border,  and  add  a  dollar  to  the  price  of 
the  vines  ?  You  may  think  me,  perhaps,  rather  dogmatical  when  I  tell  you  that 
no  vine  is  worth  planting  unless  it  comes  very  near  to  the  standard  given,  and  that 
we  should  much  prefer  giving  two  dollars  each  for  such  plants,  than  we  would  be 
willing  to  give  one  cent  for  the  former  class.  We  place  tar  more  dependence  on  the 
kind  of  vine  for  planting  than  we  do  in  the  formation  of  the  border.  If  we  could 
get  nothing  better  than  some  vines  said  to  be  grown  for  two  years  in  pot,  before 
we  would  plant  such  vines,  we  should  be  strongly  inclined  to  grow  them  one 
season  ourselves  in  pots  or  tubs,  and  get  them  into  a  proper  condition  for  plant- 
ing out.  I  do  not  deny  that  even  weak,  poor  plants,  will  grow  the  first  season 
after  planted  out  in  the  border,  and  make  as  good  canes  in  size  as  we  could  de- 
sire ;  but  the  chapter  does  not  end  here.  We  want  the  glass  case  again  to  see 
where  the  roots  have  gone  to  that  such  plants  have  produced.  They  are  in  the 
border,  it  is  true,  but  if  you  could  see  them,  they  are  nothing  more  than  a  lot  of 
tap  roots  gone  direct  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  border ;  and  our  humble  ex- 
perience is,  that  many  men  have  been  stumbling  all  their  lives  against  the  border 
without  ever  considering  the  action  of  the  root.  This  is  a  long  subject  we  are 
gettrng  into,  but  for  the  present  we  will  not  tax  your  patience  further  on  this  point ; 
but  if  you  are  going  to  plant  vines  this  spring,  get  such  ones  we  have  been  de- 
scribing, and  Bacchus  will  crown  you  Kino  of  Horticulture  for  all  future 
time. 

Now  for  the  second  secret  we  promised  to  tell  you  ;  and  this  lies  in  a  little 
fact  in  the  management  of  the  vine,  ripened  wood.  There  are  two  fundamen- 
tal principles  in  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  vine  never  to  be  lost  sight  of, 
and  which,  in  our  opinion,  stands  first  of  all  other  •  considerations,  namely,  a  fine 
strong  healthy  plant  to  start  with,  and  a  full  determination  to  have  all  the  wood 
such  plants  produce,  thoroughly  well  ripened.  There  is  a  question  now  that 
naturally  suggests  itself,  and  that  is,  "  How  are  we  to  know  when  such  wood  is 
thoroughly  ripened  ?  "  You  may  answer  me  by  saying,  "  When  the  wood  be- 
comes fully  browned,  and  the  eyes  or  buds  plump  and  full."  Ah,  my  friend,  if 
this  is  all,  it  only  shows  your  want  of  experience,  for  this  much  is  often  seen  ac- 
companied with  green  foliage.  Wood  is  never  ripened  as  long  as  any  portion  of 
a  green  leaf  holds  to  the  vine !  Vines  cut  down  by  frost  when  the  foliage  is 
green  hxive  not  ripened  their  wood.  You  may  be  satisfied,  in  your  opinion,  that 
they  are  ripened  enough  to  sustain  no  injury,  and  that  you  will  get  a  good  crop 
the  next  season  ;  but  we  tell  you,  emphatically,  that  every  green  leaf  that  falls 
off  through  frost,  is  so  much  less  in  the  weight  of  your  bunches  of  grapes  the  next 
season.  To  obviate  this  it  becomes  necessary  to  think  and  act  intelligently. 
Growths  must  be  measured  and  restricted,  watched  attentively  at  the  latter  end 
of  the  season,  and  checked  or  stopped  accordingly ;  and  if  proper  attention  is 
given  to  the  admission  of  plenty  of  air,  after  all  tender  growths  are  matured  and 
hardened,  much  of  the  tendency  to  late  growth  will  be  avoided.  There  is  much 
more  difficulty  experienced  in  preventing  a  late  or  second  growth  in  houses  early 
forced  than  cold  houses^  because  the  wood  in  the  former  gets  ripened  pretty  well 
before  the  heat  of  summer  sets  in,  and  the  heat  and  moisture  thrown  into  such 


borders  induce  a  second  growth  in  the  roots  of  early  forced  vines,  and  starts  them 
into  a  second,  or  what  we  may  properly  call  a  natural  growth.  In  this  fact  comes 
the  tug  of  war.  If  the  sap  gets  up  and  the  vines  make  a  growth,  such  vines  for 
the  next  season  are  in  a  far  worse  condition  than  poorly  ripened  canes  in  a  cold 
vinery,  and  are  liable  to  produce  much  less  the  following  season.  When  such  is 
discovered  in  early  forced  vines,  it  is  much  the  safest  and  best  plan  to  let  the  vines 
break  again,  and  prune  them  in  as  8cK»n  as  the  second  sap  is  fully  up,  and  treat 
them  in  every  respect  the  same,  as  vines  started  early.  This  will  do  the  vines 
no  harm,  but,  on  the  contrary,  do  them  good,  simply  because  they  will  then  get  a 
season  of  ncr/wra/ growth  which  will  much  invigorate  their  constitutions.  This 
act  of  second  pruning,  however,  requires  a  positive  knowledge  of  the  exact  time 
when  it  should  be  done.  If  done  too  quick,  the  vine  so  cut  back  will  not  break  at 
all,  and  will  stand  over  for  tlie  next  spring,  and  when  then  put  to  work  will  re- 
fuse to  move  one  jot  where  it  ought  to  move,  but  wull  push  out  of  the  old  wood 
at  every  possible  point  before  it  will  break  out  of  the  young  wood  where  it  was 
cut  back  to,  because  the  sap  being  stopped,  and  checked  in  green  wood,  has  no  per- 
fected channels  to  work  through.  To  guard  against  this  second  or  late  growth  in 
forced  vines,  requires  very  rigid  attention ;  and  the  growth  should  be  cheeked 
Dack  on  its  first  appearance,  for  if  allowed  to  grow  a  while,  the  power  of  the  sap 
will  overpower  all  mechanical  operations  with  the  fingers.  The  wood  of  all  vines 
then,  to  be  well  ripened,  is  indicated  by  the  leaves  turning  yellow  as  they  do  in 
the  natural  forests,  and  drop  down  of  their  own  accord.  We  may  then  rest  our- 
selves, assured  that  Nature  has  done  her  own  work  in  her  own  way,  and  the  boun- 
teous supply  given  us  the  next  season  will  teach  us  the  truth,  that  no  wood  is 
well  ripened  but  that  which  Nature  ripens  in  accordance  with  her  own  natural 
law,  and  in  this  lies  our  becrkt  number  two. 

[Editorially  speaking,  Mr.  Meadow,  we  can  keep  a  secret  as  well  as  a  woman, 
"or  any  other  man,"  and  our  readers  have  the  best  evidence  of  that  fact  right 
before  their  eyes.  Send  us  all  the  horticultural  secrets;  we  know  how  to  keep 
them.  Yes,  we  arc  fond  of  growing  grapes,  and  we  are  putting  up  lots  of  new 
graperies,  with  inside  borders  too,  properly  drained ;  but  we  never  JiUer  them, 
Mr.  Meadow;  couldn't  think  of  it.  We  have  grown  vines  and  other  plants  in 
glass  cases,  and  seen  such  wonders  as  you  would  hardly  believe.  You  are  em- 
phatically right  about  selling  vines  fovjifty  cents  a-piece.  No  man  can  afford  to 
grow  ajirst-rate  vine  for  that  sum,  let  his  facilities  be  what  they  may;  yet  poor 
vines  will  continue  to  be  grown  for  that  price,  simply  because  the  great  mass 
will  more  readily  buy  a  poor  vine  at  fifty  cents  than  a  good  one  at  a  dollar,  not- 
withstanding the  latter  is  immensely  the  chejipest.  We  wish  our  friends  would 
look  that  fact  seriously  in  the  face.  We  desire  to  see  vines  and  trees  put  down 
to  the  lowest  paying  price,  but  we  do  not  expect  nurserymen  to  grow  first-class 
vines  or  trees  ibr  nothing.  Now  we  have  kept  your  secret  so  well,  Mr.  Meadow, 
be  encouraged  to  tell  us  some  more. — Ed.] 
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THE  DELAWARE  GRAPE. 

BY     D.    8.    HEF7R0K,    UTICA,    N.    T. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  do  not  propose,  in  this  communication,  to  settle  the  mooted 
question  as  to  the  nativity  of  this  fine  Grape ;  but  as  it  has  been  grown  within 
about  four  miles  of  this  city  for  nearly  eighteen  years,  I  presume  many  of  your 
readers  would  like  to  know  how  it  came  here,  and  what  report  we  can  make  of 
its  doings  during  all  those  years  of  probation. 

A  Mr.  Foster  first  brought  the  Delaware  to  this  county  nearly  eighteen  years 
ago.  He  obtained  the  cuttings  of  a  friend  in  Lambertville,  N.  J.  After  fruiting 
the  vines  for  a  few  years,  Mr.  Foster  changed  his  residence  a  short  distance,  but 
he  reserved  his  vines,  and  took  them  with  him,  and  has  fruited  them  where  ho 
now  resides  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years. 

That  Mr.  Foster's  vines  are  true  Delaware  I  do  not  ask  you  to  believe  on  my 
word  alone ;  for,  in  August,  1860,  having  a  call  from  Mr,  Charles  Downing,  of 
Newburgh,  and  the  Delaware  Grape  king,  Dr.  C.  W,  Grant,  of  lona,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  showing  them  one  of  Mr.  Foster's  Delawares,  in  fruit,  in  the  fine 
grounds  of  the  Hon.  O.  B.  Mattison.  These  gentlemen  both  pronounced  it  the 
genuine  Delaware  by  the  time  they  were  within  ten  feet  of  it.  No  further  testi- 
mony need  be  added  as  to  the  genuineness  of  this  Grape ;  but  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  say,  that  when  the  fruit  was  ripe  I  took  the  trouble,  for  my  own  satis- 
faction, of  comparing  it  with  fruit  that  I  had  grown  in  my  own  grounds  from 
Delaware  vines  that  I  had  obtained  from'  Dr.  Grant,  and  1  found  them  exactly 
alike  in  every  respect. 

Unfortunately  the  Foster  Delaware  has  not  been  disseminated  much,  as  its 
proprietor  has  boon  satisfied  with  having  a  few  old  vines,  producing  a  better 
quality  of  fruit  than  any  of  his  neighbors ;  and  not  knowing  its  true  name  until 
the  fall  of  1859,  he  has  never  propagated  it,  except  a  little  by  layering  for  the 
accommodation  of  his  immediate  friends. 

And  now  what  does  this  disinterested  witness  say  of  the  Delaware  during  all 
this  time  that  he  has  grown  it  ?  He  showed  it  to  me  on  an  open  trellis  in  his 
yard,  and  assured  me  that  he  had  always  grown  the  vines  thus  exposed  ;  said  he 
had  never  been  in  the  habit  of  laying  them  down  in  winter ;  had  never  had  the 
vines  winter-kill  so  as  to  injure  them ;  had  never  known  them  to  mildew  ;  if  they 
had,  he  had  never  noticed  it,  and  thinks  he  would  have  noticed  it  had  it  taken 
place.  And,  what  will  please  us  all,  he  said  his  Delaware  had  never  failed 
to  yield  him  a  full  crop  of  most  luscious  Grapes  annually,  that  had  always 
ripened  before  our  early  frosts. 

It  appears  to  me  that  no  vine  but  a  native,  "  to  the  manor  bom,"  could  bear  such 
a  severe  test  as  Mr.  F.  has  unwittingly  given  the  Delaware,  and  come  off  with 
such  flying  colors.  The  past  season  was  a  very  trying  one  for  vines  in  this  sec- 
tion. The  most  of  them  grew  late.  The  Isabella,  Catawba,  and  others  of  the 
same  class  mildewed  very  badly,  and  did  not  ripen  their  wood  as  well  as  usual ; 
but  the  Delaware  ripened  its  wood  as  well  as  the  Concord,  and  was  not  more 
afiected  by  mildew.  I  saw  no  rot  among  the  fruit  of  the  Delaware,  while  the 
Concord  was  slightly  affected  by  it. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  our  winters  are  pretty  severe,  the  mercury 
sometimes  marking  nearly  30  degrees  below  zero.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th 
of  February  ult.,  the  mercury  was  27  below  in  the  city,  and  28  to  30  below 
zero  in  the  country  about  here. 
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ON  THE  SYSTEM  OF  POT-CULTURE  IN  ORCHARD-HOUSES. 

BT   AN   OUM^OUNTRT   If  AH. 

Trs  Orchard-House  has  become  an  object  of  interest  to  many  amateurs  of  late 
in  this  country,  and  to  them  some  remarks  on  the  cultivation  of  fruit-trees  in 
pots,  from  an  old  cultivator,  may  not  bo  devoid  of  interest. 

The  principles  of  good  culture  are  the  same  in  reference  to  all  exogenous  plants, 
but  practical  application  of  them  under  different  conditions  of  cultivation  is  vari- 
ous ;  arising  from  the  diversity  of  climate,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  to  which 
we  subject  them,  as  well  as  from  the  mode  of  culture  adopted,  whether  of  confine- 
ment in  the  limited  space  of  pots  or  tubs,  or  in  the  open  border. 

In  orchard  houses  in  England  it  is  not  unusual  to  adopt  both  modes,  that  of 
pot-culture  and  of  open  border  culture,  in  the  same  house.  That  is  not  advisable 
in  this  country.  It  may  be  done  successfully  by  a  skilful  gardener,  master  of  his 
profession ;  because  ho  will  know  how  to  avert  or  to  remedy  any  injurious  result 
arising  from  the  different  effects  which  the  two  methods  produce  upon  the  trees 
subjected  to  them.  But  the  tyro  had  better  confine  his  system  to  one  of  the  two ; 
and  as  pot  cultivation  is  that  for  which  these  orchard  houses  were  originally  more 
particularly  intended,  it  is  to  that  system  that  the  following  remarks  are  intended 
to  apply. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  of  course  to  obtain  a  suitable  supply  of  large  pots, 
not  less  than  cloven  inches  in  diameter,  and  others  larger ;  and  a  stock  of  healthy 
young  trees. 

Whether  peaches,  pears,  or  whatever  kind  is  required,  the  most  satisfactory . 
mode  for  the  amateur  is,  to  grow  the  plants  into  the  bearing  condition  himself,  in 
preference  to  purchasing  them  prepared  in  pots  in  a  bearing  state ;  because  it  fre- 
quently happens  to  the  young  horticulturist,  that  he,  by  mismanagement,  destroys 
expensive  specimens,  perhaps  without  obtaining  one  crop  from  them ;  whereas,  if 
he  grows  them  himself,  he  will  assuredly  learn  much  in  the  course  of  the  opera- 
tion, and  his  mishaps  will  not  be  so  costly.  This,  of  course,  requires  some  pa^ 
tience ;  and  those  who  do  not  possess  a  sufficient  stock  of  it,  may,  at  the  good 
nurseries,  purchase  trees  of  the  various  descriptions  of  fruit  properly  grown  in 
pots  for  immediate  bearing.     ' 

The  great  essential,  to  commence  with,  is  suitable  soil.  This  consists  in  good 
open  loam  ;  not  clayey  on  the  one  hand,  nor  sandy  on  the  other.  The  former 
would  be  too  stiff*  for  the  fibrous  roots  to  work  freely,  and  the  latter  would  be  too 
poor  to  grow  a  tough,  sound  wood,  without  which  fruit  of  fine  quality  can  not  be 
produced.  If  the  top  six  inches  of  a  rich  pasture  can  be  obtained,  a  good  heap  of 
this  laid  up,  turf  and  all,  with  a  little  lime  sprinkled  between  every  two  or  three 
layers  of  it,  will  at  the  end  of  a  year  be  the  very  thing  required  without  any  ad- 
dition to  it. 

If  a  clayey  loam  only  is  available,  some  sharp  sand  or  road  grit  must  be  added 
to  it  to  open  its  texture,  and  also  a  small  quantity  of  old  stable  manure.  And  if 
a  sandy  loam  only  can  be  had,  it  must  have  a  goodly  quantity  of  old  rotten  dung 
added.  But  these  are  by  no  means  so  eligible  for  the  purpose  as  the  top  of  a 
good  unctuous  loamy  pasture,  without  manure,  because  the  object  is,  not,  by  stim- 
ulating rapid  action  in  the  roots,  to  produce  either  a  large  or  extended  growth,  but 
to  have  the  wood  that  is  made,  of  a  sturdy,  mature  quality,  yet  of  a  moderate 
size.     This  will  always  be  found  to  tend  more  to  fruitfulness  than  the  rampant 


growth  consequent  upon  highly  manured  composts,  such  as  we  want  if  our  object 
is  to  grow  a  large  cabbage ;  and  which  would  have  been  equally  useful  in  the  or- 
chard house  if  we  wished  to  grow  peach  leaves  only  instead  of  fruit. 

As  regards  manure,  that  will  be  required  occasionally  in  the  orchard  house  at 
certain  stages  of  growth ;  but  that  is  best  supplied  in  top  dressings  and  in  the 
liquid  state. 

Provided  with  a  good  soil,  the  next  point  in  commencing  operations  in  an  or- 
chard house  is  to  pot  the  young  trees.  Upon  the  efficient  way  in  which  this  appar- 
ently simple  operation  is  performed,  very  much  of  future  success  will  de- 
pend. 

There  are  two  different  methods  of  preparing  fruit-trees  in  pots  for  cultivation 
under  glass.  For  that  which  is ^rst  about  to  be  explained,  the  larger  the  pots  are 
the  better.  One  thirteen  inches  in  diameter  will  suffice  for  the  first  two  years,  but 
not  smaller  than  that.  The  object  in  potting  well  is  so  to  place  the  plant  or  tree, 
that  the  roots  may  ramify  freely  and  as  nearly  equally  as  possible  throughout  the 
whole  mass  of  earth,  and  from  the  center  to  the  sides  of  the  pot ;  and  to  keep  the 
consistency  of  the  soil  equal  throughout,  upon  which  will  depend  the  even  distri- 
bution of  water,  which  has  to  be  constantly  supplied  to  alford  nourishment  and  to 
retain  the  soil  in  such  a  state,  as  enables  the  roots  to  appropriate  to  their  use  the 
elements  necessary  for  the  production  of  the  organization  of  the  plant. 

To  secure  these  objects  good  drainage  is  the  primary  step.  Broken  pots  afford 
the  best  material.  An  inch  of  these  in  depth  should  be  placed  all  over  the  bottom 
of  the  pot,  and  upon  these  put  a  layer  of  equal  thickness  of  moss  or  half  decayed 
turf,  to  prevent  the  earth  when  placed  in  the  pot  from  getting  down  to  the  lower 
drainage  material,  and  stopping  it  up.  A  better  material  than  moss  for  the  latter 
purpose  is  cocoa-nut  fiber,  or  the  outer  husks  of  cocoa-nuts  torn  or  beaten  to 
pieces. 

Supposing  the  potting  compost  to  consist  either  of  loamy  turf  laid  up.  or  of  the 
mixtures  above  advised,  it  should  be  chopped  up  with  the  spade  and  used  in  the 
rough  state.  If  some  of  the  pieces  of  the  fibry  turf  are  as  large  as  eggs,  so  much 
the  better  ;  their  elastic  quality  will  compress,  and  will  tend  to  keep  open  the  ball 
of  earth.  It  is  a  good  plan,  also,  to  mix  some  pieces  of  charcoal  an  inch  or  more 
square,  or  of  broken  sandstone,  or  any  parous  stone,  with  the  compost,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  a  hatful  to  two  bushels.  This  is  to  keep  open  the  soil,  and  to  become 
little  reservoirs  of  moisture  around  which  the  young  roots  will  cling. 

Having  laid  the  foundation  of  drainage,  cover  it  over  with  an  inch  or  two  of  the 
compost,  and  then  introduce  the  young  tree.  Before  doing  so,  however,  examine 
the  roots  of  it  carefully,  and  cut  off  smoothly  any  torn  or  ragged  root.  Then, 
holding  it  in  the  pot  with  one  hand  in  such  a  position  that,  when  filled,  the  surface 
of  the  soil  may  just  come  to  the  same  part  of  the  stem  of  the  plant  that  touched 
the  surface  of  the  ground  from  which  it  has  been  removed,  (and  taking  special 
care  that  it  is  not  now  placed  deeper  than  it  was  planted  before,)  fill  round  and 
between  the  roots  gradually  with  the  potting  compost,  thrusting  the  earth  down 
from  time  to  time  with  the  points  of  the  fingers  or  a  potting  stick  of  an  inch  di- 
ameter. By  this  means  the  roots  are  to  be  placed  in  close  contact  with  the  soil 
throughout  the  pot.  Take  care  that,  while  sufficient  pressure  is  used  to  make  the 
earth  moderately  firm,  the  force  is  not  so  violent  as  to  break  the  roots.  Thus  the 
pot,  when  filled,  will,  from  the  pressure  having  been  applied  as  each  handful  of 
earth  was  introduced,  retain  something  like  an  equal  consistency  of  texture  through- 
out, without  any  thumping  of  the  pot  on  the  potting  bench,  as  is  sometimes  recom- 
mended, to  the  great  danger  of  the  roots.     The  pot  should  not  be  filled  to  the  top 
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edge  :  leave  an  inch  in  depth  of  the  pot  within  the  rim  free  to  receive  and  retain 
the  water  necessary  in  future  cultivation. 

When  thus  placed  in  the  pot,  the  young  plant  will  be  in  a  favorable  condition 
to  ramify  its  roots  throughout  the  ball  of  earth,  during  which  process  it  will  be 
forming  itsliead,  consisting  of  its  branches  and  its  bearing  wood.  By  the  time 
that  frame-work  of  the  future  tree  is  perfected,  the  roots  will  have  filled  every 
part  of  the  compost,  and,  in  the  common  parlance  of  gardeners,  the  tree  will  want 
potting.  But  now  will  appear  the  great  value  of  efficient  work.  No  new  potting 
must  take  place,  at  all  events  until  a  crop  of  fruit  has  first  been  grown ;  and  hence 
the  importance  of  having  got  the  roots  into  such  a  state  by  the  past  treatment  as 
will  enable  the  cultivator  to  supply  the  tree  with  all  the  nourishment  it  will  re- 
quire during  the  next  year's  culture,  for  its  growth  and  for  maturing  a  crop,  by 
means  of  liquid,  whether  water  only  or  combined  with  manurial  matters. 

It  will  be  readily  perceived  that  this  can  only  be  done  by  an  oven  distribution 
of  the  liquid  throughout  the  ball  of  earth ;  and  that  distribution  can  only  be  in- 
sured where  the  potting  compost,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  used,  are  such 
as  to  render  the  whole  a  moderately  compact  body,  pressing  nearly  equally  on  its 
several  parts,  and  upon  the  sides  of  the  pot  in  which  it  is  placed  ;  the  downward 
pressure  being  resisted,  and  the  center  consequently  retained  open,  by  the  elastic- 
ity of  the  body  of  roots  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  fibry  potting  material  on  the 
other.  It  may  seem  to  some  that  needless  minuteness  has  been  insisted  on  upon 
the  subject  of  potting.  But,  the  principle  explained  in  this  paragraph  being  un- 
derstood, the  young  cultivator  will  soon  learn  by  experience  of  how  great  conse- 
quence it  is  that  these  first  operations  (in  this  method  of  fruit  growing)  should  be 
well  performed. 

But  there  is  another  mode  of  preparing  or  potting  fruit-trees  for  the  orchard 
house,  differing  materially  from  the  foregoing,  and  which  is  adopted  when  it  is  in- 
tended that  the  pots  shall  be  placed  in  the  house  upon  a  rich  border,  into  which 
the  roots  are  to  be  allowed  to  introduce  themselves  through  the  bottoms  of  the 
pots  during  the  growing  season  ;  and  this  is  a  nmch  more  simple  operation,  and 
moreover  a  better  mode  for  insuring  a  largo  crop  ;  because,  although  placed  in 
pots,  upon  that  system  the  plants  are  not  dependent  for  support  upon  the  earth  in 
the  pot  only,  but,  while  in  active  growth  and  in  the  season  for  maturing  the  fruit, 
they  partake  in  a  great  measure  of  the  advantiige  derived  from  open  ground  cul- 
ture, without  being  liable  to  many  of  its  casualties.  And  therefore,  where  the 
situation  of  the  orchard  house  is  such  as  to  permit  of  these  borders,  or  rather 
where  the  proprietor  does  not  desire  to  combhie  other  objects  in  the  same  house, 
the  last  mentioned  plan  is  the  best  for  adoptivni.  But  whenever  it  is  wished  to 
adopt  pot  culture  in  a  house  in  which,  for  any  reason,  it  is  not  intended  to  have 
an  open  border  of  earth,  the  plan  of  potting  that  has  been  described  is  the  only 
one  that  can  hold  out  the  prospect  of  a  moderate  degree  of  success.  Before  pro- 
ceeding with  remarks  upon  the  general  principles  of  cultivation,  the  other  system 
of  potting  just  alluded  to  shall  be  explained. 

(7b  be  continued,) 

[Tills  is  a  subject  of  growing  interest,  and  its  value  is  destined  to  be  fully 
tested  here  by  some  of  our  leading  amateurs.  We  have  already  expressed  our 
opinic^n  as  to  the  extent  of  its  value.  The  second  article  of  ''An  Old-Coun- 
try Man"  contains  full  particulars  in  regard  to  pruning,  watering,  and  general 
treatment. — Ed.] 


KEW   PEARS. 


NEW  PEARS,  WITH  DESCRIPTIONS. 

BT  HON.  MARSHALL  P.  WILDER,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mb.  Editor  : — Complying  with  your  request,  and  sympathizing  with  you  in 
your  recent  loss  by  fire,  1  am  most  happy  to  contribute  my  mite  in  sustaining 
your  excellent  Journal,  which  for  more  than  fifteen  years  has  been  a  constant 
companion  on  my  table. 

I  therefore  annex  descriptions  of  a  few  modem  Pears,  which,  in  my  estimation, 
possess  valuable  characteristics. 


BBIALMONT. 


Brialmont. — Size,  large;  three  inches  long  by  two  and  a  half  in  diameter; 
form,  varying  from  obovate  to  obtuse  pyriform ;  stem,  thick,  short,  frequently  set 
on  one  side,  and  inserted  without  depression ;  calyx,  dosed,  sunk  in  a  rather  shal- 
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^^^ 

x^^- 


low  basin  ;  skin^  yellowish  green,  stipules  indistinct ;  JUsh,  white,  melting,  juicj  ; 
favor,  sweet,  rich,  aromatic;  season,  first  of  November;  quality,  best ;  tree,  habit 
erect,  resembling  the  Urbaniste,  hardy  and  prolific 


BIDBftI  ANTOmTTB. 


BsuRRifc  Antoiksttb. — Size,  three  inches  in  height  by  two  inches  in  diameter ; 
form,  acute  pyriform  ;  stem,  one  inch  in  length,  generally  planted  a  little  on  one 
side,  and  without  depression ;  calyx,  large,  open,  sunk  in  a  rather  shallow  basin ; 
color,  dull  yellow,  stippled  with  coarse  russet  dots,  with  bright  carmine  cheek ; 
flesh,  melting  and  juicy ;  flavor,  vinous,  saccharine,  rich ;  season,  October  1st  to 
15th;  quality,  very  good — ^may  prove  best;  tree,  strong,  hardy,  prolific,  and  of 
excellent  habit. 


HXZail  VAN  Mom. 


Henri  Van  Monb. — Size,  three  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length  by  two 
and  one-fourth  in  diameter ;  form,  oblong  acute  pyriform ;  stem,  long,  curved, 
planted  in  a  fleshy  ring  at  the  base ;  calyx,  closed,  sunk  in  a  narrow,  small  basin  ; 
color,  dull  bronzy  green,  profusely  covered  with  coarse  russet  dots,  and 
clouded  with  red  on  sunny  side ;  Jlesh,  half  melting,  juicy ;  texture  rather  coarse ; 
flavor,  sweet,  vinous,  with  nut  like  aroma  ;  season,  October  to  November ;  quality, 
very  good ;  tree,  vigorous,  hardy,  with  magnificent,  lai^e,  luxuriant  foliage  and 
iSowers. 

ColoriSe  d'Aout. — A  very  beautiful  pear,  size,  color,  and  form  of  Louise 
Bonne  de  Jersey,  but  with  brighter  tinge  on  the  sunny  side.  Quality,  very  good. 
Ripe  in  August. 

Ursdle. — Size,  medium  ;  form,  obovate  pyriform ;  color,  yellow,  ^th  a  crimson 
cheek — handsome  and  prolific ;  quality,  very  good  ;  ripe  in  October. 

Dr.  Nblis. — Size,  below  medium ;  color,  yellow,  with  vermilion  cheek ;  flavor, 
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sweet,  rich ;  quality^  best — equal  to  its  congener,  the  Winter  Nelis ;  ripe  in  No- 
vember and  December. 

Beurr£  Skrikob. — Sue^  medium  ;  /orw,  same  as  the  Urbaniste ;  color,  yellow- 
ish, with  brown  and  red  cheek ;  JUivor,  melting,  juicy,  and  fine ;  quality,  very 
good ;  tree,  hardy  and  prolific ;  ripe  in  September. 

MoKSEioNEUR  AffrA. — Size^  medium  ;  form,  roundish ;  color,  dull  russet ; 
flavor,  sweet,  rich  ;  quality,  very  good ;  ripe  in  December  and  January.  A  con- 
stant bearer,  and  very  hardy. 

Dr.  Bouvibr. — Size,  medium  j  color,  yellowish  green,  with  brown  cheek ; 
JUivor,  sugary,  vinous,  and  rich ;  ripe  in  December.  On  warm,  generous  soils, 
this  Pear  is  not  inferior  to  the  Lawrence,  which  it  resembles  in  appearance  and 
quality. 

BburrA  Haffkbr. — Size,  medium;  form,  obtuse  pyriform;  color,  yellow, 
with  rosy  cheek ;  flavor,  sweet ;  quality,  very  good.  This  variety  comes  to  us 
from  Europe  as  a  winter  fruit,  but  its  season  here  is  November. 

Beurr£  Burnicq. — Size,  medium;  form,  acute  pyriform;  color,  handsome 
russet ;  flavor,  pleasant  sub-acid,  aromatic ;  quality,  very  good.  A  very  prolific 
hardy  tree,  bearing  every  year. 

Note. — ^The  prospect  for  fruit  is  very  unpropitious  in  this  region.  All  of  the 
flower-buds  of  the  reach  and  Cherry  are  destroyed,  and  many  varieties  of  the 
Pear  are  fatally  injured.  Among  the  latter,  I  find  the  Lawrence  and  Sheldon 
buds  have  suffered  badly ;  but  the  trees  are  sound.  The  fluctuations  of  the  mercury 
have  been  very  remarkable  during  the  winter.  On  the  eighth  of  February  the 
weather  was  colder  than  it  had  been  for  twenty-nine  years,  the  glass  marking  23 
degrees  below  zero.  Then  came  the  warm  day  on  the  third  of  March,  with  the 
thermometer,  at  noon,  at  80  deg. ;  at  evening  at  65  deg. ;  then  in  five  days  afler, 
on  the  8th,  it  registered  only  four  degrees  above  zero.  The  failure  of  our  fruit 
crop  will  be  attributed  to  these  extreme  vacillations.  I  do  not  think  so,  but 
apprehend  the  damage  was  done  on  the  morning  of  Oct.  1,  1860,  at  which  time 
our  Grape  crop  was  destroyed,  and  when  apples  froze  on  the  trees  so  as  to  split 
open.  Perhaps  I  can  not  adduce  a  better  proof  of  this  opinion  than  the  fact  that 
our  Chinese  Azaleas  lost  all  their  flower-buds  at  this  time :  a  circumstance  which 
never  occurred  before.  Among  the  varieties  of  Pears  which  seem  to  have  with- 
stood this  severe  trial  best,  I  find  the  Beurro  d'Anjou,  Urbaniste,  Louise  Bonne 
de  Jersey,  and  some  other  of  the  standard  kinds. 

[We  are  rich  in  old  friends  this  month.  It  is  so  long  since  Mr.  Wilder  has 
spoken,  that  we  had  almost  begun  to  fear  that  his  interest  in  horticulture  was  on 
tne  wane;  but  we  find  he  writes  with  all  his  old  enthusiasm.  We  thank  him  for 
the  opportunity  of  laying  before  our  readers  the  results  of  his  experience  with 
some  of  the  more  recent  pears.  We  regret  to  hear  of  the  loss  of  your  fruit-beds  ; 
we  have  the  same  sad  news  from  many  different  quarters.  In  some  places,  we 
know,  from  examination,  that  the  mischief  was  done  early  in  the  season,  and  this 
will  probably  be  found  to  have  been  the  case  generally,  which  will  accord  with 
your  views.  The  destruction  of  fruit  was  caused,  we  think,  not  so  much  by  fluc- 
tuations in  the  winter  as  by  the  imperfect  ripening  of  the  buds,  the  result  of  the 
excessive  bearing  of  the  trees  during  last  season.  Heavy  crops,  followed  by 
early  cold  and  wet  weather,  preventciS  the  fruit-beds  from  ripening,  and  made 
them  an  easy  prey  to  the  first  extreme  change  of  temperature.  How  does  that 
accord  with  your  philosophy  1 — ^Ed.] 


THE    WINTER   OF    1860-61    ON    EVERGREENS. 

BY  H.  W.  SAROSNT,  WODEVBTHS,  FI6QKILL  LANDING,  K.  T. 

Disastrous  as  our  winters  usually  have  been  the  past  few  years,  yet  we  are  not 
wholly  alone  in  our  misfortunes  the  past  season.  In  England,  on  the  24th  and 
25th  of  December,  the  mercury  fell  in  two  places — at  Chatteris  in  Cambridgeshire, 
and  at  Cheadle  in  Staffordshire — to  fifleen  degrees  below  zero ;  and  even  in  Lon- 
don, and  generally  throughout  the  kingdom,  to  several  degrees  below.  The 
result  there  upon  vegetation  has  been  more  fatal  than  at  any  other  period  within 
the  present  century.  The  young  shoots  and  spurs  on  peaches,  apricots,  nectarines, 
cherries,  and  even  some  pears,  are  quite  destroyed,  and  even  the  old  wood  is  in- 
jured. 

Evergreen  Oaks,  Hollies,  {fifty  years  old,)  Phillyreas,  Laurustinus,  are  killed 
to  the  ground.  The  destruction  has  been  so  complete,  that  in  highly  ornamental 
grounds  the  exhalation  from  the  frozen  plants  has  been  positively  of^nsive. 

Various  ornamental  flowering  shrubs,  usually  requiring  the  protection  of  a  wall, 
have  been  unable  to  withstand  the  severity  of  the  cold.  Most  of  the  Magnolias, 
even  old  and  well-established  plants,  have  been  killed  in  an  eastern  exposure,  and 
in  a  western  so  much  injured  as  to  render  their  recovery  hopdess.  The  newer 
conifers  as  well  as  older  varieties  have  all  suffered  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  In 
fact,  our  own  winter,  bad  as  it  has  been,  has  proved  the  safer  of  the  two,  and  for 
a  much  greater  variety  of  plants.  Although  with  us  the  mercury  has  fallen  as 
low  as  nineteen  degrees  below  zero  in  this  place,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try to  twenty-three  and  even  thirty  degrees,  yet  I  believe  the  only  effect  has  been 
to  destroy  the  fruit-buds.  I  do  not  observe  here,  nor  have  I  heard  elsewhere,  of 
any  loss  of  young  wood. 

Could  we  have  escaped  the  two  excessively  cold  days  in  January,  when  the  glass 
ranged  from  nineteen  to  twenty-one  degrees  below  in  this  neighborhood,  our  win- 
ter would  have  been  less  destructive  than  usual ;  and  though  the  mercury  fell  four 
or  five  degrees  lower  here  than  in  England,  yet  the  damage  there  was  infinitely 
greater,  adding  another  proof  that  the  cold  is  not  of  so  much  importance  as  the 
condition  of  the  plant  at  the  time.  Our  wood,  from  our  warm,  dry  autumns,  is 
always  much  better  ripened  than  the  English,  and  consequently  goes  into  the  win- 
ter campaign  much  better  prepared  to  resist  cold. 

This  was  particularly  the  case  the  past  year,  when,  from  the  unprecedented 
quantity  of  rain  and  little  sun  in  England,  the  summer's  growth  was  very  imper- 
fectly ripened,  and  in  the  worst  possible  con<)ition  to  pndure  even  the  ordinary 
frost.  Thus  Lilacs  and  Weigelas,  which  are  always  regarded  perfectly  hardy  here, 
were  in  England  very  badly  injured.  Many  plants  growing  with  great  vigor  have 
been  utterly  destroyed,  while  the  same  variety  of  plants,  when  removed  in  early 
autumn,  if  ever  so  much  exposed,  have  suffered  comparatively  little,  the  supply 
from  the  roots  having  been  diminished ;  the  system  was  relieved  of  excessive 
moisture  by  evaporation,  and  in  consequently  a  much  better  state  to  resist  cold. 
ir  Among  the  conifers,  varieties  which  are  unquestionably  hardy,  (never  in  this 
place  at  least  having  suffered,)  have  completely  perished  in  England,  such  as  Pinus 
Benthamiana  and  Pyrenaica.  Even  Thuiopsis  borealis  is  badly  injured,  though 
with  us  it  stands  like  our  common  Arbor  Vit®.  Most  of  the  younger  Arauca- 
rias,  Deodars,  and  even  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  are^  either  killed  or  injured,  while 
specimens  of  twenty  years'  growth  have  comparatively  escaped,  the  wood  being 
better  ripened. 


In  my  own  neighborhood,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  the  effects  of  the  winter 
have  been  much  less  severe  than  usual ;  nearly,  in  fact,  all  the  evergreens  which 
I  have  in  former  years  reported  as  hardy,  continue  to  deserve  this  reputation.  In 
addition  to  the  previous  list,  I  would  add,  as  perfectly  uninjured  by  nineteen  de- 
grees below  zero— 

Picea  amabilis,  nobilis,  grandis,  and  Parsonii  or  Lasciocarpa.  In  addition  to 
the  previously  mentioned  Abies,  are  Taxifolia,  Jezoensis,  Whittmaniana,  and  Pat- 
tonii. 

Cryptomeria  Japonica,  both  the  common  variety  and  Lobbii,  seem  to  have  be- 
come acclimatized,  and  are  hardly  touched. 

So,  also,  Cunninghamia  sinensis,  which  is  perfectly  green,  and  beginning  to 
grow. 

Deodars,  on  the  contrary,  appear  hopeless,  except  as  bushes. 

Cephalotaxus,  both  male  and  female,  as  well  as  Thuiopsis  borealis  and  Cypres- 
sus  Lawsoniana,  are  as  hardy  as  our  common  Cedars.  Cupressus  macrocarpa, 
Goveniana,  and  Knightii  are,  however,  killed  to  the  ground. 

The  Golden  Yew  seems  much  hardier  than  the  common  English,  (T.  baccata,) 
though  this  stands  well,  and  Taxus  adpressa,  very  pretty  and  distinct,  is  equally 
hardy  as  either. 

Among  the  Tkujce,  (Arbor  VitsB,)  Hoveyi,  (Hovey's,)  cristata,  (Buist's  Seed- 
ling,) gigantea,  glauca,  and  Craigeana  are  perfectly  green,  and  have  been  so  all 
winter ;  and  even  Podocarpus  nubigena  holds  its  color  and  health  perfectly  well.  . 

Wellingionias  are  somewhat  browned,  but  wood  and  buds  good. 

Among  the  Evergreen  gains  of  the  past  year,  I  consider  the  most  important, 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  Taxus  elegantissima,  Podocarpus  nubigena,  Berberis  Ja- 
ponica,  Taxus  monstrosa,  Taxus  microphylla,  Pinus  Jeffreyi,  Pinus  Beadsleyi,  Pi- 
nus  Sabiniana ;  and  among  the  named  Rhododendrons  are  Azureum,  Sir  Charles  Na- 
pier, Bicolor,  Grandissimum,  Concessum,  Vandyke,  Barclayanum,  Delicatissiraum, 
tkBlestinum,  Brayanum,  Multimaculum,  Achimedes,  Magnificum,  Prince  Albert, 
Lord  John  Russell,  all  of  which  are  entirely  uninjured  and  well  set  in  flower-buds. 

[We  are  all  under  deep  obligations  to  Mr.  Sargent  for  his  valuable  observations 
on  introduced  Conifers  and  evergreen  plants.  The  results  of  his  labor  and  devo- 
tion possess  a  practical  value  for  all  of  us  which  can  not  be  estimated  too  highly. 
It  were  much  to  be  wished  that  we  had  a  corps  of  such  liberal-minded  men  at  va- 
rious points  throughout  the  country ;  the  collected  results  of  their  observations 
would  possess  a  deep  and  wide- spread  value.  We  know  of  no  way  in  which  they 
could  spend  a  portion  of  their  wealth  with  more  pleasure  to  themselves  and  profit 
to  the  public.  Mr.  Sargent  gives  us  a  sad  picture  of  the  results  of  the  winter  in 
England,  but  by  no  means  overdrawn ;  ho  might,  indeed,  have  painted  it  in  still 
deeper  colors,  if  we  are  to  form  an  opinion  from  the  English  Horticultural  press. 
Standard  Roses,  Grrape-vines,  and  other  plants  come  within  the  same  category. 
We  think  Mr.  S.  has  assigned  the  true  cause  of  all  this  desolation,  in  the  non- 
ripening  of  the  wood  last  fall ;  and  to  the  same  cause  we  have  elsewhere  ascribed 
the  loss  of  our  fruit-buds  during  the  past  winter ;  the  cause  of  non-ripening  in 
this  case,  however,  is  to  be  assigned  more,  perhaps,  to  the  overbearing  of  the  trees 
last  season,  than  to  the  cold  &11,  early  winter,  or  sudden  and  extreme  variations 
of  temperature.     The  whole  subject  is  very  suggestive. — Ed.] 
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THE  VERBENA  AGAIN. 


B7    J.    PEKTLA^D,     BALTIMORE. 


Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  have  neither  the  time,  nor  jet  the  inclination,  to  enter  into  a 
controversy  with  any  one  in  a  newspaper  or  magazine,  believing  that  no  real  good 
ever  comes  from  it,  and  people  get  tired  of  it  very  soon — ^at  least  I  do ;  but  as  our 
'*  talented  "  English  friend,  Mr.  Veitch,  has  seen  proper  to  misconstrue  the  remarks 
I  made  in  a  former  number  of  your  valuable  magazine,  I  must  try  and  put  him 
right ;  and  really  I  think  he  must  have  been  in  a  very  bad  humor  when  he  penned 
the  article  that  appeared  in  the  March  number  of  the  Horticulturist.  Perhaps 
he  had  been  making  too  hearty  a  meal  upon  ^'  roast  beef  and  plum  pudding,"  which 
didn't  altogether  agree  with  his  stomach,  and  may  have  caused  an  uncomfortable 
irritation ;  and  having  fallen  upon  my  poor  article,  the  Verbena,  he  must  needs 
pour  out  his  wrath  upon  my  poor  head,  or  perhaps  he  has  a  batch  of  those  very 
same  "  novelties  "  to  send  out  "  imported  direct  from  EngJ^d,"  and  may  have 
thought  the  article  in  question  might  interfere  with  their  sale ;  but  no,  sir,  I  didn't 
impart  any  such  unworthy  motive  to  him  in  the  least;  by  no  means.  If  he  sup- 
poses the  article  in  question  *^  to  have  originated  in  petulance  or  disappointment 
at  not  being  so  successful  in  that  line  as  to  set  his  (my)  own  beyond  all  question 
at  the  top  of  the  list,"  he  never  was  farther  from  the  mark.  I  can  assure  him,  I 
have  none  whatever  to  offer  as  being  so  superior,  and  have  no  interest  in  any  other 
whatever ;  therefore  I  have  nothing  to  gain  on  that  score.  But  Mr.  Veitch  in  the 
very  commencement  (unknowingly)  proves  the  very  point  of  my  argument ;  and 
his  own  words  shall  condemn  him.  It  was  from  my  knowledge  of  "  America 
being  unspeakably  better  adapted  to  the  Verbena  than  England  "  that  I  drew  my 
conclusions ;  and  say  again  '*  emphatically  "  that  were  American  growers  of  the 
Verbena  to  give  the  same  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  seedling  Verbenas,  (or  any 
thing  else,)  they  would  outstrip  our  English  cousins  in  the  production  of  better  va- 
rieties ef  that  truly  beautiful  flower ;  and  ^^  that  there  is  something  rotten  in  Den- 
mark," I  am  free  to  admit,  and  pry  thee  wherein  does  that  rottenness  consist  ]  I  will 
tell  you  :  it  is  in  pandering  too  much  to  this  very  "  European  opinion  ;"  and  it 
was  simply  to  call  attention  to  this  too  prevalent  "  opinion  " — ^to  the  exclusion  of 
our  own  interests  as  producers  of  articles,  (even  superior  to  those  that  have  passed  the 
censorship  of  the  same  committee  on  flowers  in  England,)  that  1  penned  the  article 
in  question  ;  and  there  I  agree  with  you  that  perhaps  it  would  be  well  if  we  had 
in  this  country  a  like  "censorship  "  upon  flowers ;  but  suppose  we  had,  what  would 
it  eflecti  simply  nothing.  True,  the  flowers  might  be  measured  by  plumb,  square, 
and  rule,  and  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  "  Glenny."  Now  suppose  a 
Verbena  had  all  the  qualities  mentioned  by  Glenny,  and  yet  withal  the  plant 
should  be  a  poor  bloomer,  or  would  not  stand  the  sun,  would  the  public  be  bene- 
fited by  ^hose  qualities  if  the  plant  lacked  the  latter  quality?  and  depend  upon  it, 
there  is  not  one  in  a  hundred,  when  they  come  to  a  bed  of  Verbenas,  that  ever 
stop  to  examine  whether  the  single  bloom  comes  up  to  the  requirements  of  Mr. 
"Glenny  "  oV  not;  it  is  the  general  effect  that  is  looked  at.  What  do  your  cus- 
tomers ask  you  when  they  come  to  buy  a  Verbena  ?  Is  it.  Has  it  Mr.  Glenny's 
standard?  or  is  not  the  very  first  question  they  ask,  "Is  it  a  good  bloomer  and 
a  good  grower,  and  will  it  stand  the  hot  burning  sun  1 "  Now,  if  you  can  not  answer 
these  questions  affirmatively  and  positively,  ten  to  one  they  will  not  buy  your  Ver- 
bena, be  it  never  so  fine  in  all  the  qualities  of  Mr.  Glenny,  or  with  never  so  flne  a 


name ;  and  were  all  our  Verbenas  put  to  this  test,  you  may  depend  upon  it  our 
catalogues  would  indeed  be  very  much  abridged. 

Again,  I  would  say  to  Mr.  Veitch,  that  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  aristo- 
cratic names  given  to  their  "  bantlings "  (he  don't  like  the  word)  by  the  English 
growers — ^none  in  the  least ;  I  would  rather  congratulate  them  upon  the  great  fa- 
cilities they  have  in  such  names  over  us  poor  republicans ;  but  what  I  do  certain- 
ly find  fault  with  is  this,  that  the  public  are  led  away  by  such  high-sounding  titles ; 
they  savour  too  much  of  toadyism.  But  that,  say  you,  is  none  of  our  bu* 
siness.  If  Mr.  Veitch  will  examine  the  article  again,  he  will  find  that  the  English 
have  received  full  credit  for  producing  some  really  fine  Verbenas,  that  do  tolerably 
well  in  this  country ;  but,  sir,  I  find  that  the  English  writers  have  been  more  con- 
demnatory upon  the  Verbenas  raised  and  sent  out  by  these  ^ame  English  cousins 
than  I  have.  See  the  London  Florist  for  1850  or  '60,  (I  can  not  say  which,  as  my 
numbers  are  at  the  bookbinder's,)  and  read  an  article  or  two  therein  entitled  ""  The 
Slaughter  of  the  Innocents,"  and  Mr.  Veitch  will  be  surprised  at  the  small  num- 
ber therein  contained  as  worthy  of  cultivation^  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  the 
Verbena  is  so  much  used.  Read  it,  Mr.  Veitch ;  it  will  enlighten  you  a  little  on 
the  subject.  If  1  get  time  I  will  go  to  the  binder  and  get  the  year  and  the  page 
for  you,  and  send  it  to  the  editor ;  only  keep  your  temper,  and  do  not  get  to  roar- 
ing, as  the  English  Lion  is  apt  to  do  when  all  don't  go  right  according  to  his  &ncy  ; 
and  let  me  say  that  I  did  not  intend  to  give  offense  in  the  least  to  any  of  the 
'*  English  growers,"  but  would  bid  them  God  speed  in  their  great  and  glorious 
work  of  striving  to  excel  in  the  production  of  all  that  is  beautiful  in  both  fruit 
and  fiowers ;  and  whenever  they  have  any  thing  that  is  decidedly  good  and  distinct 
they  will  always  find  purchasers  here,  but  I  hope  not  to  the  exclusion  of  home 
grown  articles  of  equal  merit.  Is  not  the  fact  notorious?  Instances  could  be  re- 
lated without  number,  of  home  productions  having  to  be  sent  from  here  to  get  this 
"  European  opinion."  Mr,  Fuller,  in  his  article  on  "  Imported  Roses,"  mentions 
another  instance  of  what  I  aim  to  put  a  stop  to,  if  possible,  by  any  feeble  efforts  of 
mine.  Truly  it  speaks  well  for  our  " English  cousins;"  but  is  it  not  very  derog- 
atory to  us  that  we  have  to  submit  to  such  things  ?  What  encouragement  is  given 
here  to  the  growers  of  any  thing  really  fine,  for  all  the  labor  and  time  he  has  ex- 
pended in  its  production  before  tie  can  sell  that  article?  It  must  first  get  this  *' Eu- 
ropean opinion."  "  Can  no  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?  "  or  does  Mr.  Veitch 
suppose  that  this  thing  of  pandering  to  this  '*  European  opinion  "  is  all  right,  and 
that  we  Americans  do  not  know  a  good  fiower  when  we  see  it?  Must  we  still 
submit  to  see  John  Bull  turn  up  his  nose  when  we  ofifer  an  opinion  of  our  own? 
Out  upon  such  an  opinion.  Now,  Mr.  Veitch,  I  am  an  American  citizen  with  a 
Scotch  name,  as  you  will  perceive ;  but,  sir,  you  and  I  both  are  indebted  to  the 
American  public  for  our  ^*  bread-and-butter,"  and  let  us  uphold  and  sustain  the 
productions  of  this  country  in  preference  to  any  other,  when  they  are  of  equal  or 
superior  merit ;  and  let  the  importations  come  in  secondary,  and  we  will  prove 
them,  and  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good  until  we  can  excel  our  cousin  again. 
I  hope,  now  that  the  ball  is  set  in  motion,  that  there  will  speedily  be  a  committee 
of  censorship  appointed  to  examine  and  pass  judgment  upon  all  new  productions 
that  may  be  offered  to  the  public  for  their  patronage ;  and  I  am  sure  no  honest 
man  would  object  to  such  a  committee  passing  judgment  upon  any  thing  he  might 
have  to  offer ;  but  if  we  keep  on  pandering  to  this  "  European  opinion,"  some 
may  say  that  we  have  not  judgment  enough  among  us  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the 
merits  of  a  flower ;  but,  sir,  if  this  committee  is  appointed,  I  hope  when  flowers 
are  submitted  for  their  judgment  wo  will  not  adopt  the  plan  of  the  English  gar- 


deners,  and  use  the  pincers  and  scissors,  and  ail  the  other  paraphernalia  to  dress 
up  a  flower  for  their  inspection :  no,  sir,  I  hope  we  won't  adopt  that  opinion  as 
being  necessary ;  but  let  them  be  submitted  as  nature  made  them,  and  not  as  art 
may  dress  them  in  order  to  get  a  good  drawing  of  them.  How  many  of  the 
flowers  that  are  annually  sent  out  come  up  to  the  description  given  of  them  in  the 
beautiful  plates  that  we  get  of  them  1  I  hope  some  other  will  answer  that  ques- 
tion. In  conclusion,  1  woulcl  say,  give  us  Americans  the  same  encouragement  as 
the  English  gardeners  receive  from  the  public,  and  we  will  "  beat  them  out  of 
their  boots  "  (as  the  Connecticut  Yankee  would  say)  in  the  production  of  choice 
flowers  and  fruits. 

[It  will  be  evident,  from  Mr.  Pentland's  article,  that  Mr.  Veitch  and  Mr.  Hen- 
derson have  not  fully  understood  his  object,  as  we  intimated.  We  see  no  reason 
to  change  the  views  we  expressed  last  month,  considering  them  sound  and  liberal. 
— Editor.] 
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THE    CURCULIO. 

BT   DR.    I.    P.    TRIMBLB,   NEWARK,   K.    J. 
[Continued  frcm  page  180.] 

Thb  Curculio  is  a  hard,  black,  rough  beetle.  A  handful  of  them,  when  at  rest, 
with  their  legs  and  probosces  folded  under  them,  could  be  mbtaken  for  a  handful 
of  hemp-seeds.  Like  other  beetles,  their  wings,  when  not  using  them,  are  covered 
by  a  case  or  shell ;  the  proboscis  is  long  in  proportion  to  their  size,  and  is  the 
instrument  with  which  they  puncture  the  fruit,  and  is  not,  as  some  suppose,  an 
ovipositor.     (See  plate.) 

Persons  familiar  with  the  Curculio  seldom  see  them  fly,  though  it  is  supposed 
that  they  pass  from  tree  to  tree,  or  from  orchard  to  orchard,  upon  the  wing. 
Sometimes,  when  jarred  from  the  tree,  they  will  open  their  wings,  and  instead  of 
idling,  will  come  down  at  an  angle,  and  light  on  some  distant  part  of  the  sheet, 
or  on  your  person,  or  sometimes  even  fly  off  to  another  tree.  I  have  never  seen 
them  use  their  wings  in  passing  from  one  part  of  the  tree  to  another.  In  cool 
weather  they  walk  about  deliberately,  but  in  the  middle  of  hot  days  they  are  in 
a  greater  hurry,  and  fairly  run.  In  cold,  wet  weather  they  are  perfectly  quiet, 
and  are  concealed  under  portions  of  bark,  or  in  the  crevices  of  old  wounds  or 
knots  in  the  body  or  large  branches  of  Plum-trees.  Like  other  insects,  in  their 
last  or  winged  state,  the  object  of  life  is  to  arrange  for  the  continuation  of  their 
race.  In  their  larva  or  grub  condition,  they  were  nearly  all  stomach,  and  eating 
occupied  their  entire  time ;  now,  they  have  no  stomach  of  any  account,  and  they 
scarcely  eat  at  all ;  consequently,  they  soon  become  exhausted,  and  towards  the 
last  are  but  mere  shells. 

The  mark  upon  the  fruit  made  by  the  Curculio  is  crescent-shaped,  (and  from 
that  circumstance  she  is  sometimes  called  the  Turk.)  and  looks  like  the  indenta- 
tion of  the  little  finger  nail  of  an  infant,  and  the  reason  it  is  so  is,  that  the  insect, 
while  making  it,  remains  standing  on  the  fruit  in  the  same  position,  only  moving 
its  head.*  When  this  crescent-shaped  incision  is  completed,  she  introduces  her 
proboscis  its  full  length,  from  the  center  of  the  crescent  towards  where  she  stands, 
and  immediately  under  the  skin  of  the  fruit,  and  at  the  bottom  of  this  puncture 


enlarges,  so  as  to  be  suitable  for  the  reception  of  the  e^.  This  done,  she  turns 
and  deposits  the  destined  egg  at  the  entrance  of  this  tube ;  then  turning  again,  with 
her  proboscis  pushes  it  gently  to  its  proper  place.  What  remains  now  is  to  secure 
the  precious  deposit  from  any  danger  from  exposure  to  the  air  or  weather,  as 
would  be  likely  to  occur  by  the  growth  of  the  fruit  opening  the  wounded  part. 
This  she  does  by  carefully  plastering  up  the  entire  incision  by  a  kind  of  wax,  of 
which  she  seems  always  to  nave  the  requisite  supply.  I  have  often,  when  watch> 
ing  this  operation,  and  especially  at  that  part  of  it  when  her  proboscis  is  buried 
up  to  her  very  head,  been  struck  with  her  resemblance  to  the  woodcock  when  his 
beak  is  entirely  imbedded  in  the  ground. 

The  Curculio  seldom  deposits  more  than  one  egg  in  a  fruit  Whether  the 
duplicates  or  triplets  that  are  sometimes  found  in  our  fruits  belong  to  the  same 
mother,  is  hard  to  say,  but  I  suppose  not.  If  a  Curculio,  however,  is  confined  in 
a  bottle  with  but  one  plum,  she  will  puncture  it  all  over,  so  that  it  vrill  sometimes 
have  the  appearance  of  a  nutmeg-grater.  The  time  occupied  in  each  operation  is 
eight  or  ten  minutes,  and  is  repeated  some  twenty  times  each  day  for  several 
weeks. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  season,  while  the  weather  is  cool,  the  Curculio  egg  will 
not  hatch  in  less  than  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  and  any  time  during  that  period  it 
may  be  taken  out  with  the  point  of  a  penknife,  or,  what  is  better,  a  rather  blunt 
toothpick,  or  it  may  be  broken  by  pressing  with  the  thumb-nail  over  the  spot 
where  it  is  deposited,  and  if  your  ear  is  a  right  good  one,  you  may  even  hear  the 
snap.  In  either  way  you  may  save  the  fruit ;  the  wound  soon  grows  over,  scarcely 
leaving  a  blemish.  It  is  well  to  know  this,  especially  if  you  have  young  trees 
bearing  for  the  first  time,  and  you  are  anxious  to  test  the  fruit.  It  can  even  be  done 
repeatedly ;  but  remember,  it  must  be  done  before  the  hatching,  and  in  very  warm 
weather  this  takes  place  very  quick— «ven  as  early  as  four  or  five  days — and  the 
moment  the  young  insect  is  free,  it  makes  its  way  rapidly  towards  the  heart  of  the 
fruit,  leaving  a  pathway  at  first  so  6ne  as  hardly  to  be  visible.  If  you  see  gum 
about  the  orifice  of  the  wound,  it  is  too  late,  the  mischief  has  been  done. 

Fruit  punctured  by  this  insect  continues  to  grow  even  att&r  the  larva  has  pene- 
trated to  the  center,  but  finally  its  vitality,  if  it  is  stone  fruit,  becomes  destroyed, 
and  it  falls  to  the  ground,  though  not  till  the  young  insect  is  almost  full  grown. 

With  the  Cherry,  the  fruit  matures  almost  as  soon  as  the  grub  of  the  Curculio, 
and  those  who  eat  the  first  that  appear  to  be  ripe,  will  often  encounter  this  worm, 
and  it  is  needless  to  give  all  such  people  any  description  of  its  personal  appeanmce. 

Here  the  cedar  birds,  the  robins,  and  even  the  crows  come  in  to  our  advan- 
tage—let them  alone.  The  boys  will  be  getting  out  their  guns,  and  sending  for 
powder  and  shot — stop  them  ;  these  are  only  premature  cherries,  generally  red 
on  one  side  only,  and  in  that  side  a  worm ;  let  the  birds  have  them — ^your  crop  of 
cherries  will  be  the  better  the  next  year. 

You  will  find  plump,  fat,  full-grown  specimens  of  the  larva  of  the  Curculio  in 
your  apricots,  in  your  earlier  apples,  in  the  Early  York  peaches,  and  in  some  of 
your  plums.  Apples  in  June  and  July  will  be  felling  by  millions :  some  are 
only  blights — an  effort  of  nature  to  guard  against  overbearing;  but  most  of 
them  will  be  wormy — the  embyro  Curculio  of  the  next  year.  Pears  and  quinces 
suffer  less  than  the  above,  but  you  may  often  see  the  crescent  mark  on  these  also ; 
and  should  the  more  favorite  fruits  fail,  these  varieties  could  and  would  be  used 
to  prolong  the  race.  I  have  seen  the  crescent  mark  even  on  berries  in  the  woods, 
and  when  all  the  fruits  fail,  or  before  any  of  them  are  ready,  she  will  deposit  her 
eggs  in  the  bark  of  the  plum-tree  itself. 


However  strange  and  unnatural  it  may  appear,  that  the  same  insect  should  re- 
sort to  a  nidus  so  different  as  a  fruit  and  the  bark  of  a  tree,  still  the  testimony  is 
too  strong  to  the  &ct,  to  leave  it  longer  in  doubt.  My  own  experiments  have 
removed  all  the  misgivings  of  my  own  mind.  Dr.  Fitch,  in  his  lecture  on  the 
Curculio,  at  New  Haven,  last  year,  admits  the  fact,  and  seems  only  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  to  account  for  the  knot  itself,  and  supposes  it  to  be  like  the  cancer  in 
the  human  body.  The  Doctor  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  hundreds  of  insects 
deposit  their  eggs  in  the  bark  of  the  bodies,  branches,  and  twigs  of  trees ;  in  the 
veins,  skin,  or  parenchyma  of  the  leaves,  or  on  the  stems  of  the  leaves — and  at 
,once,  as  if  by  magic,  there  arises  around  that  egg  a  balloon,  a  ball,  or  a  warty 
excrescence,  that  affords  the  double  purpose  of  protecting  and  feeding  the  growing 
insect. 

We  must  not  only  have  a  season  without  any  fruit,  but  the  trees  also  must  be 
destroyed  before  we  can  hope  to  be  rid  of  the  Curculio,  for  want  of  a  nidus  in 
which  to  deposit  her  egg.     But  it  may  be  asked,  what  is  the  proof  of  all  this  1 

I  have  seen  the  Curculio  making  the  crescent  mark  upon  the  tree.  I  have, 
watched  day  after  day,  and  seen  the  growth  of  the  knot  round  that  mark.  I  have 
seen  the  gum  exude  from  the  orifice.  1  have  taken  the  full-grown  larvae  from 
those  knots,  and  could  distinguish  no  difference  between  them  and  the  larvae  taken 
from  the  Plums.  I  have  placed  them  in  vessels  filled  with  earth,  and  kept  them 
separate  from  others,  and  watched  them  during  the  progress  of  transformation. 
Tiiey  go  the  same  distance  under  the  ground,  make  the  same  kind  of  a  cell  in  the 
earth,  assume  the  pupa  condition  in  precisely  the  same  way,  and  come  out  the 
perfect  insect  in  the  same  time.  You  may  examine  the  two  either  with  or  with- 
out a  glass,  and  there  is  no  apparent  difference.  Mix  them  together,  and  you  can 
not  separate  them.  Thus,  I  think  it  may  be  considered  as  fuliv  proved,  that  the 
same  insect  that  punctures  our  fruit  causes  the  black  knot  on  the  Plum  tree  also. 
It  seems  both  strange  and  unnatural,  but  the  insect  world  is  full  of  wonders. 

The  knots  on  certain  kinds  of  Cherry  trees  are  somewhat  different,  and  are 
caused  by  another  insect  of  the  same  class.  The  knot  on  the  Plum  tree  is  a 
warty  excrescence  one  side,  while  that  on  the  Cherry  envelops  or  surrounds  the 
branch.  Neither  are  the  grubs  found  in  the  same  situation ;  in  the  Cherry  it  is 
usually  in  the  pith  or  heart  of  the  twig. 

I  have  stated  that  the  rot  sometimes  so  destructive  to  the  Plum  crop  is  caused 
also  by  the  Curculio.  Some  persons  will  dispute  this  proposition,  and  tell  you 
that  it  is  the  weather  only.  I  admit  that  the  weather  has  much  to  do  with  it.  A 
crop  of  Plums  will  be  destroyed  much  sooner  in  hot,  wet  weather  (what  is  called 
dog-day  weather)  than  when  the  atmosphere  is  dry  and  pure.  I  have  seen  beau- 
tiful crops  of  fruit  almost  ready  for  the  market,  and  when  the  owner  was  con- 
gratulating himself  that  he  was  out  of  danger,  disappear  in  a  few  days ;  and  this 
is  more  oflen  the  case  with  those  kinds  that  grow  in  clusters  and  where  many 
touch  each  other.  The  experienced  fruit  grower  will  watch  his  trees  closely  at 
this  season ;  where  he  sees  a  plum  decayed,  or  only  a  speck  upon  it,  he  will  care- 
full  v  punch  it  off  with  a  pole,  and  if  his  experience  is  like  mine,  he  will  find,  that 
in  the  center  of  where  the  decay  commenced,  will  be  the  crescent  mark  of  the  Cur- 
culio. If  that  plum  remains  upon  the  tree,  all  the  others  that  touch  it,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  will  rot  also  sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  weather.  Where  the  eggs 
of  the  curculio  are  deposited  in  Plums  so  nearly  grown  that  the  pits  are  becoming 
hard,  they  seldom  hatch.  I  suppose  the  acid  of  the  fruit  at  this  time  destroys 
the  egg,  and  it  in  turn  becomes  a  poison  to  the  fruit  This  is  my  theory,  and 
whether  true  or  not,  the  destruction  of  our  Plum  crops  is  sometimes  so  great  from 
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this  cause,  as  to  call  for  the  closest  attentioiL  Watch  your  trees  every  day,  take 
off  every  specked  plum  at  once ;  some  even  now  will  be  found  to  have  the  grubs 
of  the  curculio  in  them  :  be  careful  to  destroy  them. 

In  neighborhoods  where  the  Curculio  has  undisputed  possession,  as  in  most  parts 
of  this  State,  since  the  great  crops  of  peaches,  the  numbers  that  can  be  taken  in 
this  way,  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  will  be  almost  incredible. 

Some  have  said  that  the  Pea-bug  is  the  same  as  the  Curculio,  and  they  certainly 
look  very  much  alike,  but  any  one  who  will  try  them  by  the  crushing  process 
between  the  thumb  and  finger  will  know  that  they  belong  to  different  classes  of 
insects. 

If  you  have  determined  to  save  your  fruit  from  the  Curculio,  watch  your  trees 
oflen.  If  you  have  some  promising  fruits  in  your  gardens,  run  out  with  your 
small  sheet  before  breakfast,  and  give  your  trees  a  tap ;  if  you  find  any  then,  so 
again  before  you  attend  to  business ;  run  out  before  dinner  and  before  tea.  As 
your  beautiful  fruits  grow  and  promise  such  luxuries  in  the  autumn,  you  wiU 
become  more  and  more  interested,  until,  like  Scott's  Blinkhoolie,  in  the  Abbott, 
you  will  come  to  think  no  life  so  pleasant  as  that  passed  among  the  Pears,  the 
reaches,  and  the  Plums  of  your  fhiit  garden.  There  is  nothing  so  beautiful  to 
adorn  your  dinner-table,  after  the  substantial  part  has  been  disposed  of,  as  the 
fruits  taken  from  your  own  garden ;  and  if  you  have  more  tlu^  you  want  for 
your  own  use,  what  is  there  to  compare  with  the  fruits  of  your  own  raising,  to 
give  away? 

If  all  the  fruit  that  &lls  from  all  the  varieties  of  fruit  trees  could  be  eaten  by 
our  hogs,  or  gathered  by  hand  and  destroyed  before  the  grubs  have  escaped  into 
the  ground,  the  curculio  question  would  soon  be  effectually  settled.  This  is  an 
eminently  practical  view  of  the  subject.  An  individual  may  do  this,  or  it  may  be 
possible  in  some  places  to  carry  out  a  neighborhood  combination ;  but  anything 
further  than  this  is  hardly  to  be  hoped  for,  and  unless  Providence  interferes,  the 
curculio  is  likely  to  continue  to  be  one  of  the  great  trials  of  the  fruit  grower's  life. 

One  Summer  in  my  experience  I  escaped  the  curculio.  I  found  here  and  there 
a  few  at  first,  but  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  ordinary  seasons,  and  I  had  a  crop  of 
fruit  without  trouble,  and  that  was  to  me  a  new  sensation — as  if  you,  Mr.  Editor, 
should  experience  one  season's  exemption  from  mosquitoes. 

In  my  efforts  to  trace  this  strange  circumstance  to  its  cause,  I  remembered  that 
the  year  before  there  had  been  no  rain  in  that  immediate  neighborhood.  We  had 
been  oflen  threatened  with  showers,  but  they  had  always  failed  us,  and  the  ground 
had  become  as  dry  and  parched  as  the  Libyan  deserts.  Since  then  I  have  gone 
through  a  series  of  experiments,  and  have  found  that  the  curculio  will  not  live 
through  its  period  of  transformation  in  earth  that  is  kept  dry.  The  drought  of 
the  preceding  season  was  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  my  exemption  from  the  pest 
that  year.  Had  I  used  some  of  the  curculio  remedies  so  much  in  vogue,  they 
might  have  had  the  credit.  And  all  the  credit  they  all  have  is  due  to  some  such 
adventitious  circumstance.  Not  one  of  them  has  the  least  practical  value.  I  saw 
a  paragraph  some  time  ago  giving  an  account  of  the  plan  of  Ellwanger  Ac  Barry, 
in  the  management  of  the  curculio,  and  it  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  I  have  al- 
ways used,  and  which  I  believe  was  first  described  by  the  late  Mr.  David  Thomas 
of  Western  New  York. 

It  is  a  very  simple  operation,  as  seen  by  the  cut — ^made  of  common  muslin. 
White  is  better  than  unbleached  ;  the  curculio  being  dark,  shows  to  more  advan- 
tage. For  small  trees,  one  of  five  or  six  feet  square,  made  of  two  breadths, 
answers  a  good  purpose,  and  one  person  can  manage  it     For  such  trees  the  palm 
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of  the  hand  is  sufficient  to  give  the  requisite  jar;  but  for  larger  trees,  a  sheet  10 
or  12  feet  square  will  be  necessary,  and  it  will  require  two  to  manage  it.  Such 
trees,  too,  will  require  the  blows  of  a  mallet  to  jar  them,  but  you  must  not  strike 
the  tree  directly  with  the  mallet^  or  you  make  a  serious  wound     Saw  off  a  stout 


branch,  leaving  a  stump  one  or  two  inches  long,  and  if  you  will  pare  off  the  edges 
of  this  stump  so  as  to  present  a  convex  surface,  it  will  bear  the  blows  of  the 
mallet  longer,  and  by  careful  management  you  make  it  last  the  whole  season. 

The  beginner  in  the  pursuit  of  the  curculio  will  often  overlook  them,  as  they 
lay  on  the  sheet.  The  little  fellow  folds  himself  up  so  closely  and  is  so  quiet,  as 
to  be  mistaken  for  the  dried  buds,  that  are  falling  from  the  trees  at  this  time ;  but 
in  a  few  days  the  eyes  become  experienced,  and  the  instinct  that  teaches  them  to 
escape  observation  as  long  as  they  are  quiet,  ceases  to  avail  them  in  such  a  trap 
as  this. 

The  next  thing  is  the  crushing  process  between  the  thumb  and  finger.  Like 
other  beetles,  the  curculio  is  hard  and  crisp,  and  requires  some  force  to  mash  it — 
more  than  a  fly — ^less  than  a  flea.  Some  people  have  a  conscience  about  the  kill- 
ing of  insects — I  have.  I  wOuld  not  kill  a  spider  nor  an  humble  bee ;  neither 
of  them  would  do  me  any  harm  if  let  alone,  and  I  know  they  do  a  great  deal  of 
good. 

The  fruits  are  not  only  luxuries,  but  the  necessaries  of  life ;  the  curculio  would 
appropriate  them  all  without  any  hesitation  if  she  wanted  them.  Man  was  created 
with  dominion,  and  I  think  in  this  case  is  justified  in  pronouncing  against  them ; 
and  whenever  I  get  a  curculio  fairly  between  my  thumb  and  finger,  I  carry  out 
this  decision. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  curculio  in  this  country,  but  most  of  it  very 
crude.  I  have  met  with  some  of  those  writers  that  have  confessed  never  to  have 
seen  one.  Had  this  insect  existed  in  Europe  it  would,  from  its  great  importance, 
have  been  thoroughly  investigated  by  entomologists ;  but  here  we  have  had  but 
few  to  devote  their  lives  to  this  science,  and  our  indigenous  insects  are  but  little 
known.  My  own  investigations  until  recently  were  confined  entirely  to  the  means 
of  preventing  its  ravages  upon  fruit ;  lately  I  have  paid  more  attention  to  its 
habits  of  life — have  not  only  summered,  but  wintered  with  it. 

The  larva  (or  worm  we  find  in  the  fruit)  when  full  grown  eats  its  way  through 
the  skin,  and  immediately  penetrates  the  ground.  If  the  earth  is  sandy  or  loose, 
it  will  sometimes  go  to  the  depth  of  eight  inches,  and  seldom  less  than  three  or 
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four ;  there  it  prepares  for  itself  a  kind  of  cell,  something  similar  to  the  cell  of 
the  mud  wasp,  and  this  is  its  cocoon — ^here  it  undergoes  its  metamorphosis.  In  a 
few  weeks  the  white  maggot  without  win^s  or  legs  will  be  a  blade  beetle,  ready 
either  to  run  or  fly.  If  you  have  them  in  confinement  you  may  feed  them  with 
leaves  or  any  of  the  fruits,  and  you  may  see  that  they  cat,  though  very  sparingly. 
You  will  generally  find  them  perfectly  quiet,  but  touch  them,  and  instantly  they 
are  full  of  life ;  this  will  be  the  case  all  winter,  if  you  keep  them  in  a  warm 
situation,  but  out  of  doors  in  our  climate  they  are  perfectly  dormant  Where  the 
vast  army  of  curculios  pass  the  winter  it  is  hard  to  say  positively,  but  I  have 
found  them  in  the  crevises  of  the  rough  bark  of  trees,  in  walls,  and  even  under  the 
shingles  on  the  roofs  of  buildings. 

I  have  often  supplied  the  young  curculio  with  fruits,  but  have  never  known  them 
puncture  them,  or  make  the  crescent  mark ;  hence  I  infer,  that  the  opinion  of  some 
that  we  have  two  generations  the  same  year,  is  a  mistake. 

Those  who  cultivate  the  apricot  know  that  it  blossoms  several  days  before  the 
other  fruit  trees,  and  the  young  fruit  grows  very  rapidly  from  the  start,  but  I  have 
never  seen  this  fruit  so  early  but  what  the  curculio  was  ready  to  pounce  upon  it 
as  soon  as  it  was  large  enough  to  bear  the  puncture ;  consequently,  the  curculio 
is  ready  to  deposit  eggs  many  days  before  any  of  the  fruits  except  the  apricot  are 
large  enough  for  her,  and  during  this  period  of  waiting  I  have  seen  Aer,  or  some 
other  beetle  so  near  like  her  that  my  experienced  eye  could  detect  no  difference, 
making  the  crescent  mark  on  the  bark  of  the  twigs  of  the  plum  tree  themselves, 
and  that  led  to  the  subsequent  investigations  that*  proved  to  my  satisfaction  that 
the  curculio  causes  the  black  knot  also. 

In  some  places  but  little  inconvenience  is  suifered  from  the  Curculio.  Where  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  investigating,  I  have  found  the  soil  a  stiflf  clay,  and 
conclude  that  the  larva  was  not  able  to  penetrate  deep  enough  to  be  secure  either 
from  drought  or  some  other  contingency  during  its  period  of  transformation. 

Some  people  plant  plum-trees  over  water ;  some  pave  the  ground  under  them, 
and  say  that  by  these  means  they  secure  crops.  U  so,  it  can  only  be  explained 
by  insect  instinct,  which  in  this  case  teaches  the  parent  that  her  little  ones  will  not 
be  safe  in  falling  in  such  places,  and  she  therefore  chooses  other  trees.  My  own 
understanding  is  so  at  fault  in  all  attempts  to  coipprehend  the  wonders  of  the  in- 
stinct of  insects,  that  I  will  not  dispute  this  proposition,  and  to  prevent  others 
from  sneering  at  what  may  seem  so  absurd,  I  will  relate  an  instance  of  the  instinct 
of  another  beetle  still  more  wonderful. 

The  oockchaffer  is  a  favorite  food  of  rooks  and  crows ;  now,  if  the  chaffer  sees 
one  of  these  enemies  approaching,  and  has  not  time  to  escape,  instead  of  simulat- 
ing death,  as  the  Curculio  does,  by  drawing  up  her  limbs  and  trunk,  and  seeming 
like  a  little  round  bug,  he  will  sprawl  his  legs  out  at  full  length,  and  look  for  all 
the  world  just  as  a  dead  chaffer  ought  to,  knowing,  from  instinct,  that  rooks  will 
not  eat  bugs  unless  they  kill  them  themselves.  Afler  that,  let  man  stop  all  his 
nonsense,  of  boasting  of  the  superiority  of  human  reason.  But  the  Horticultu- 
rist is  not  big  enough,  and  I  must  stop. 

In  visiting  the  New  York  markets,  I  see  fruits  from  almost  every  part  of  our 
country.  The  apricots,  peaches,  plums,  and  early  apples  from  Greorgia,  the  Caro- 
linas,  and  Virginia,  have  been  marked  by  the  Curculio.  Later  in  the  season,  when 
the  same  fruits  come  down  from  the  north,  the  same  unmistakable  mark  is  visible. 
Every  year  a  large  portion  of  the  apples  are  what  the  country  people  call  gnarly 
— have  been  tampered  with  by  the  Curculio ;  many  of  them  stung  in  several 
places,  and  so  misshapen  in  consequence,  that  but  a  mere  section  of  the  apple  will 
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have  a  natural  appearance.  Our  whole  fruit  crops  seem,  in  some  near  future,  to 
be'at  the  mercy  of  this  little  insignificant  insect,  so  small  that  it  takes  near  25,000* 
of  them  to  weigh  a  single  pound.     And  the  question  arises,  What  can  be  done  1 

My  mode  of  managing,  if  properly  carried  out,  will  be  successful,  but  it  is 
very  laborious,  and  but  few  will  persevere. 

If  you  have  large  orchards  of  apricots  and  plums,  when  the  soil  and  climate 
suit  these  fruits,  the  prices  they  will  bring  you  will  justify  the  expense  of  pro- 
tecting them  from  the  Curculio.  If  you  cultivate  cherries  and  apples,  the  jarring 
process  is  impracticable  where  the  trees  are  of  any  size ;  in  this  case,  be  sure  to 
have  your  stock  imder  the  trees  as  much  as  possible  when  the  stung  fruits  are 
falling. 

If  any  of  my  readers  choose  to  try  the  various  no;?trum8  so  highly  commended 
by  their  inventors,  all  I  ask  is  that  they  shall  report  fairly — don't  jump  at  con- 
clusions that  may  mislead  others.  And  let  every  one  remember,  that  Ellwanger 
and  Barry  have  men  employed  throughout  the  Curculio  season,  in  protecting  their 
fruit  by  this  jarring  process — that  they  do  protect  it  by  this  process — ^and  not  de- 
pend upon  any  thing  else. 

[The  doctor's  article  is  so  long  as  to  preclude  remarks  for  the  present. — Ed.] 
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BT   F.    BARRT,  ROCHESTER. 

Tbb  communication  of  Mr.  Reid  in  your  March  number,  reviewing  the  pro- 
ceedings  of  the  Western  New  York  Fruit  Growers'  Society  at  its  late  annual 
meeting  in  Rochester,  has  directed  my  attention  to  the  report  of  Tlie  Country 
GeniUman  upon  which  Mr.  Reid's  strictures  were  based.  The  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  the  yellows,  attributed  to  me  in  that  report,  are  as  follows : 

"  P.  Barry's  opinion  is  that  the  yellows  is  not  contagious  ;  has  had  trees  from  a 
region  badly  anected,  which,  planted  on  good  ground,  became  healthy — would, 
however,  advise  none  to  plant  them.  The  cure  of  the  yellows  seemed  to  be  a 
good  fertile  soil,  and  the  cause  of  it  a  poor  worn-out  soil.  He  thinks  the  young- 
peach  trees  do  not  have  the  yellows  in  New  Jersey  until  they  are  3  or  4  years 
old." 

The  reports  of  the  Country  Gentleman  are  usually  remarkable  for  their  accuracy, 
but  I  am  constrained  to  say  that  this  one  is  incorrect  in  several  particulars.  It  is 
true  the  fault  may  in  part  have  been  mine  in  not  expressing  myself  clearly ;  but, 
at  all  events,  I  shall  now  state  what  I  at  least  intended  to  say. 

1st  I  did  not  intend  to  say  that  "  I  had  trees  from  a  region  badly  affected,  which, 
planted  on  good  ground,  became  healthy." 

I  stated  that  I  had  frequently  obtained  trees  from  parts  of  the  country  where 
the  yellows  were  said  to  exist,  and  that  these  trees  had  never  shown  any  signs 
of  the  disease  in  onr  grounds.  The  question  was  asked  me  then  if  I  would  re- 
commend the  purchase  of  trees  from  nurseries  when  this  disease  was  prevalent, 
and  I  said  I  would  not. 

*  The  orithmetie  in  the  first  Ko.  was  notoorreot. 
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2d.  I  did  not  intend  to  say  that  a  good  fertile  soil,  or  good  culture,  or  both,  or 
any  thing  else,  would  cure  the  yellows ;  for  I  think  that  when  a  tree  is  once  affected 
With  that  malady  it  can  not  be  cured ;  but  I  recommended  them  as  preventives. 
My  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  yellows  is  stated  in  the  following  report  from 
the  Rural  New  Yorker^  and  I  also  stated  the  same  views  before  the  Progressive 
Gardener's  Society  last  fall  in  Philadelphia. 

"Mr.  Barry  thought  the  yellows  not  c<wtagiou8.  Some  have  supposed  that  the 
disease  is  communicated  by  the  pollen  of  the  flower.  Mr.  B.  thought  the  cause  to 
be  a  poor,  impoverished  soil,  and  general  bad  management  for  a  series  of  years, 
which  develops  the  disease  and  makes  it  constitutional." 

Now  I  am  not  dogmatic  on  this  point  My  opinion  was  asked,  and  I  gave  it, 
as  I  usually  do,  for  what  it  is  worth.  I  can  assure  Mr.  Reid,  however,  of  this, 
that  I  had  no  desire  to  injure  his  business,  or  that  of  any  other  nurseryman  in 
New  Jersey. 

If  I  wanted  peach  or  any  other  trees  that  Mr.  Reid  had,  I  would  have  no  hes- 
itation in  buying  from  him,  and  I  might  say  the  same  of  others  in  New  Jersey. 
I  think  I  may  also  take  the  liberty  of  saying  for  the  Fruit  Growers*  Sc>ciety  of 
Western  New  York,  that  it  never  has,  in  its  discussions,  shown  the  slightest  dis- 
position to  favor  the  nurserymen  of  one  portion  of  the  country  at  the  expense  of 
the  other.  Their  published  reports  will  bear  me  out  in  this.  The  question  of 
"  yellows,"  like  other  diseases,  as  this  has  been  supposed  to  be  for  half  a  century 
or  more,  was  considered  a  legitimate  subject  for  discussion  and  inquiry  in  all  its 
bearings. 

Mr.  Reid  has  been  for  once  in  his  life  too  sensitive,  and  I  regret  it,  because  he 
is  one  of  those  nurserymen  whose  reputation  and  standing  should  place  him  far 
above  those  petty  jealousies  which,  of  late  years,  have  been  too  frequently  man- 
ifested. Our  great  country,  divided  as  it  is  even,  affords  scope  enough  for  us  all. 
Let  us  live  together  and  work  together  in  harmony,  and  when  we  differ  in  opinion, 
as  we  may  and  must,  let  us  do  it  in  a  manly  and  friendly  way.  Leave  the  wrang- 
ling to  the  politicians. 

[We  respond  heartily  to  Mr.  Barry's  closing  sentiment;  a  sentiment  which  we 
have  time  and  again  endeavored  to  impress  upon  our  readers.  "  Let  us  live  to- 
gether and  work  together  in  harmony."  In  nine  cases  out  often,  a  little  friendly 
explanation,  received  in  a  kindred  spirit,  will  set  in  a  proper  light  what  would 
otherwise  seem  dark  and  obscure.  Mr.  Barry  is  one  of  the  last  men  to  leave  a 
friend  to  the  incertitudes  of  a  false  impression,  and  Mr.  Reid  is  one  of  the  last 
not  to  accept  an  explanation.  Mr.  Barry's  name  has  been  so  long  absent  from 
pages  over  which  he  once  so  fitly  presided,  that  we  welcome  it  back  again  with  pe- 
culiar pleasure.  The  spell  that  held  his  tongue  in  silence  having  been  broken,  we 
hope  he  will  speak  again,  and  often. — Ed.] 
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BY  WILLIAM  A.  WOODWARD,  MORTONVILLB,  ORANQE  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

The  past  winter,  though  in  general  moderate  and  pleasant,  was  characterized  by 
two  remarkably  cold  days,  said  to  be  the  coldest  for  thirty  years.  Not  having 
seen  the  ^^  oldest  inhabitant,"  I  am  unable  to  give  you  his  opinion  on  the  subject. 
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In  the  early  part  of  February,  in  writing  to  a  friend,  I  stated  that  "the  new 
varieties  of  grapes  appear  to  do  well  here,  (latitude  41'  3(K  N.)  I  am  keeping 
records  for  future  publication,"  etc.  The  observations  made  within  a  few  days 
(April  10th)  as  to  the  effects  of  the  frost,  (which  were  unknown  to  me  at  that 
time,)  enable  me  to  state  positively  the  condition  of  vines  which  were  left  in  the 
open  air  during  the  winter  of  1860-61.  The  thermometer  indicated,  January  13, 
1S61,  twenty,  twenty-nine  and  a  half,,  and  thirty-six  degrees  below  zero  at  three 
localities  in  this  vicinity.  My  residence  is  in  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson,  at  an 
elevation  of  about  four  hundred  feet  above  the  Hudson  River.  On  the  eighth  of 
February  the  weather  was  again  at  near  the  same  temperature,  cold  enough  to 
test  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  the  hardiness  of  our  native  grapes.  It  may 
be  received  as  an  axiom,  that  all  such  as  withstood  this  test  are  hardy  beyond  dis- 
pute. The  two  cold  terms  alluded  to  were  of  short  duration,  and  were  succeeded 
by  moderate,  clear  weather.  Undoubtedly  the  sun  shining  upon  the  frozen  plants 
had  as  much  to  do  with  their  injury  ^  the  extreme  cold  itself.  This  is  the  expe- 
rience of  many  intelligent  persons.  My  attention  was  called  to  it  a  year  ago  by 
H.  W.  Sargent,  Esq.,  who  had  exposed  one  of  his  favorite  Evergreens.  He  found 
that  the  south  side  of  the  tree  was  injured  by  the  sun's  rays,  w-hile  the  north  side 
of  the  same  tree  was  in  no  manner  hurt.  Again,  Mr.  Cornell,  of  New  Windsor, 
informs  me  that  an  Isabella  vine  set  on  the  north  side  of  his  barn,  where  there  is 
seldom  a  ray  of  sunshine  even  in  summer,  has  come  out  unscathed ;  while  his 
vineyard  of  the  same  grapes  is  almost  if  not  quite  destroyed  for  fruiting  the  com- 
ing season.  On  my  own  grounds,  the  more  tender  varieties  are  not  injured  where 
they  laid  down  upon  the  ground,  and  were  partly  covered  with  leaves  or  snow, 
which  was  sufficient  to  shield  them  from  the  sun  while  in  a  frozen  state.  I  have 
made  a  list  of  such  grapes  as  I  am  cultivating,  and  the  condition  they  were  in,  to 
show  the  effects  produced  upon  them,  which  you  are  at  liberty  to  publish  for  the 
benefit  of  your  readers.  If  others  similarly  situated  will  do  the  same,  we  shall 
soon  gather  a  large  fund  of  reliable  information  upon  grape  culture  which  will  be 
of  great  value. 

The  following  I  class  as  perfectly  hardy ^  exposed  to  the  open  air,  tied  to  a  trel- 
lis, and  not  protected  in  any  manner.  They  are  three  years  old,  and  grew  last 
year  strong,  healthy  wood,  which  was  pruned  down  to  four  feet  last  fall,  and  in- 
tended for  fruiting  in  1861 : 

Clinton — wood  of  last  year's  growth,  15  feet,  very  strong,  ripe  early.  Now 
green  and  healthy  to  the  ends. 

Hartford  Prolific — ^growth  10  feet,  strong,  ripe  wood.     Uninjured. 

Concord — ^growth  15  to  18  feet,  strong,  vigorous,  ripe  wood.     Uninjured. 

Perkins — growth  20  feet,  robust,  extra  largo  ripe  wood.     Uninjured. 

Early  Northern  Muscadine — growth  16  feet,  strong  and  vigorous.     Uninjured. 

New  Native  of  Orange  Co,,  (described  elsewhere.) — Fruit  ripened  the  first  week 
in  September,  and  the  wood  fully  ripe  to  tips  by  the  first  of  October ;  exposed 
to  twenty-nine  and  a  half  degrees  below  zero,  as  indicated  by  a  registering  ther- 
mometer.    Uninjured. 

The  following  I  class  as  half  hardy.  The  fruit  for  1861  is  entirely  killed ;  but 
ordinarily  they  stand  our  severe  winters,  and  bear  fruit.  I  have  found,  however, 
that  whenever  this  class  of  vines  are  laid  upon  the  ground  and  covered  with  earth, 
the  fruit  of  the  following  season  is  fine,  and  ripens  several  days  earlier  than  if  ex- 
posed on  the  trellis  during  winter :  Isabella,  Catawba,  Diana,  To  Kalon,  Union 
Village,  Garrigues,  American  Hamburgh,  Hyde's  Eliza.  My  advice  to  cultivators 
north  of  Maryland  is,  to  cover  these  varieties  every  £ill. 
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The  following  varieties  I  find  were  covered  purposely,  or  by  accident,  and  of 
course  are  in  g<K)d  order  now :  Delaware,  Anna,  Rebecca,  and  Lenoir. 

[The  above  statistics  are  of  much  value,  and  we  should  feel  obliged  to  any 
of  our  subscribers  who  can  furnish  carefully  collated  observations  on  the  same 
subject.  We  have  seen  the  ''oldest  inhabitant,"  and  he  told  us  confidentially 
that  the  cold  was  the  greatest  he  had  experienced  during  his  long  life.  He 
said,  moreover,  that  the  weather  was  "very  queer;"  by  which  he  no  doubt 
referred  to  its  extremes  and  sudden  changes.  The  weather  last  fall  was  unu- 
sually unfavorable  for  the  ripening  of  wood,  and  the  winter  exceedingly  try- 
ing ;  under  the  operation  of  these  two  causes,  the  destruction  has  been  great. 
When  it  is  understood  that  it  is  not  the  simple  freezing  that  does  the  mis- 
chief^ it  will  be  easy  to  comprehend  why  Mr.  G>melPs  vine  on  the  north  side 
of  his  bam  escaped.  There  are  some  kinds  in  your  list  that  might  have  been 
injured  without  much  harm  to  any  body.  In  a  locality  quite  as  cold  as  yours, 
and  much  more  trying,  we  recently  examined  a  number  of  kinds,  and  found 
uninjured,  the  Diana,  Delaware,  Concord,  and  Hartford  Prolific.  The  Isabella, 
Catawba,  and  Rebecca  were  killed  "  root  and  branch." 


»*  #>»  «< 


THE  UNION   VILLAGE   GRAPE. 
{See  Frontispiece.) 

BY     THE     BDITOR. 

Our  Frontispiece  this  mouth  is  a  very  fine  bunch  of  the  Union  Village  Grape, 
from  a  specimen  grown  by  R.  S.  Skeel,  Esq.,  of  Newburgh.  This  grape  is  a 
seedling  of  the  Isabella,  and  was  originated  by  the  Shakers  of  Union  Village.  Mr. 
Longworth,  we  believe,  first  brought  it  to  notice,  and  it  has  frequently  been  de- 
scribed. The  vine  is  a  vigorous  grower,  making  handsome,  short-jointed  wood. 
The  whole  plant,  indeed,  wood,  leaves,  and  fruit,  are  of  unusual  size.  The  bunches 
are  the  largest  and  most  showy  of  all  our  native  grapes,  unless  the  Ontario  should 
prove  to  be  distinct  and  share  this  distinction  with  it.  The  bunch  is  compact,  and 
often  shouldered,  and  the  berries  well  covered  with  bloom.  It  is  sweeter  and  bet- 
ter than  the  Isabella  in  quality,  and  at  least  a  week  earlier.  The  vine,  when  young, 
does  not  in  some  places  fully  ripen  its  wood  to  the  end,  in  consequence  of  its  ram- 
pant growth,  and  may  need  protection ;  but  generally  we  think  it  will  prove  hardy 
when  the  vine  has  attained  a  little  age ;  certainly  as  hardy  as  the  Isabella. 
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FERNS.    REMARKS  UPON  RAISING  FROM  SPORES,  ARTIFICIALLY 

AND  OTHERWISE. 

BY  DANIEL  BARKEB,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

As  many  of  the  finest  perennial,  and  all  those  with  an  upright  rhizoma,  with 
the  annual  kinds,  can  only  be  propagated  from  spores,  1  will  point  out  the  ways 
by  which  we  have  been  very  successful  with  most  of  the  delicate  and  rare  kinds, 
both  of  the  tropical  and  hardy  varieties, 

A  seed  pan  (size  immaterial)  is  filled  to  within  one  inch  of  the  top  with  rotten 
wood  and  sphagnum  moss,  upon  which  is  placed  half  an  inch  of  light  loam  and 
lejif  mold,  with  a  liberal  mixture  (say  one-fourth)  of  sharp  sand,  and  a  portion  of 
sphagnum  mixed  up  with  the  soil.  When  the  pan  is  prepared,  let  it  be  well  wa- 
tered, and  left  in  a  shady  place  for  several  hours ;  after  which  the  spores  may  be 
scattered  upon  the  surface.  The  pan  should  then  be  placed  under  a  hand  or  bell 
glass,  (in  a  shady  place  in  the  hothouse,)  and  as  much  air  excluded  as  is  practicable 
by  packing  wet  sphagnum  round  the  bottom  of  the  glass.  Managed  in  this  man- 
ner, the  surface  of  the  pans  will  not  require  watering  for  a  considerable  period, 
which  will  be  found  to  be  a  great  advantage,  inasmuch  as  by  frequent  waterings 
many  of  the  spores  are  disturbed  and  destroyed.  It  is  very  desirable  to  water  as 
little  as  possible  until  the  spores  appear  in  the  "  Marchantia"  form ;  bearing  in 
mind  that  the  soil  must  never  be  allowed  to  become  dry,  as  that  would  be  certain 
destruction  to  many  of  the  more  delicate  kinds,  after  having  been  subjected  to  a 
damp  atmosphere  for  any  lengthened  period.  Under  the  above  treatment,  more 
especially  if  the  spores  have  been  recently  taken  from  a  green  specimen,  most  of 
the  kinds  will  be  certain  to  grow,  notwithstiinding  twelve  months  may  elapse  be- 
fore some  of  them  may  germinate. 

Another  method,  and  by  which  we  have  raised  thousands,  is  to  take  some  seed 
pans,  in  which  place  some  half-decayed  pieces  of  wood  or  bark,,  with  a  portion  of 
soft  friable  loam  and  sharp  rough  sand  well  mixed  together,  placing  them  in  any 
shady  part  of  the  house  wherein  ferns  are  grown,  being  careful  to  keep  the  surface 
always  damp,  and  the  spores,  which  are  constantly  flying  in  all  directions  about 
the  house,  will  germinate  from  time  to  time  upon  the  surface  of  the  pans,  without 
any  further  care  whatever.  We  have  been  successful  in  propagating  many  of  the 
more  rare  and  delicate  species  by  this  method,  when  all  other  efforts  have  signally 
failed. 

A  CONTINUATION  OF  A  FEW  SELECT  KINDS  WHICH  REQUIRE  THE  TEMPERATURE   OF  THE 

GREENHOUSE. 

Adiantum  capillus  venerus ;  A.  Mortzianum ;  A.  pedatum.  This  last  is  one  of 
our  most  beautiful  native  ferns,  and  one  of  the  most  graceful  when  under  a  good 
state  of  cultivation,  either  in  the  temperature  of  the  greenhouse  or  hothouse,  or  in 
the  portable  plant  case.  A.  reniforme ;  a  very  remarkable  kind  from  the  Peak  of 
Teneriffe. 

Asplenium  appendiculatum  ;  A.  dimorphum  ;  A.  obtusum;  A.  flabellifolium  ^ 
A.  lucidum  ;  A.  septentrionale.  Botrychium  lunaria,  iOsmunda  lunaria,)  Che- 
ilanthus  Alabamensis;  C.  fragrans;  C.  tenuifolia.  Gathea  dealbata;  G.  medula- 
ris  :  two  very  interesting  and  beautiful  ferns  from  New  Zealand  ;  somewhat  rare. 
Cystopteris  bulbifera,  (a  particularly  interesting  native  fern ;)  C.  regia.  Daval- 
lia  Canariensis — the  singular  and  beautiful  Hare Vfoot  fern  from  the  Canary  Isles  ; 
D.  pyxidata.    Dicksonia  Antarctica ;  D.  lanata.    Doodia  aspera ;  D.  Blechnoides ; 


D.  caudata  ;  indispensable  to  the  most  select  collections.  Gleehomia  dichotoraa, 
(rare.)  Goniopteris  pennigera.  Gymnogramma  leptophylla ;  G.  rutffifolia.  Iby- 
menophyllum  dilatam;  I.  Tunbridgense ;  exquisite.  Lastrea  decomposita ;  L. 
cristata ;  L.  glabella.  Lomaria  Alpina ;  L.  discolor ;  L.  lanceolata.  Niphobolus 
rupestris.  Notholsena  Canariensis ;  N.  lanuginosa.  Phegopteris  alpestris ;  P. 
dryopteris ;  P.  rugulosa  (rare) ;  P.  vulgaris.  Phymatodes  Billardiera.  Polys- 
tichum  aculeatum ;  P.  aristatum  ;  P.  falcinellum.     Pteris  Cretica ;  P.  longifolia. 

The  above  is  a  selection  of  a  few  of  the  most  interesting  and  easily  cultivated 
of  this  beautiful  class  of  plants,  which  will  flourish  in  the  temperature  of  the  green- 
house and  conservatory.  Much  might  be  said  in  detail  upon  the  elegant  forms, 
native  habitats,  etc.,  of  the  abpve  named  genera ;  but  to  enter  upon  full  particu- 
lars of  each  would  occupy  more  space  than  in  all  probability  would  be  allowable. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  the  selection  is  very  choice,  and  may  be  thoroughly  depended 
upon. 

Meanwhile  should  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Hobtioultubibt  require  any  addi- 
tional information  respecting  the  above,  or  any  of  the  exotic  kinds  which  may  here- 
after be  named  by  ourselves  in  the  Horticultctbibt,  such  information  will  be  cheer- 
fully given,  privately  or  otherwise,  so  far  as  our  practical  experience  will  enable 
us  to  do  so. 
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Co  Contrihtors  anb  others. 

Communications,  Letters,  C5atalogues,  Periodicals,  &c.,  intended  for  the 
perusal  of  the  Editor,  and  packages  by  Express,  should  be  directed  to  the 
care  of  C.  M.  Saxton,  25  Park  Row,  New  York.  Exchanges  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  "  The  Horticulturist." 


»>    i#>»    *4 


Seedlxko  Vxrbexas.— The  seedling  Verbenas  received  last  month,  for  which  we  gave  credit 
to  Mr.  Pentland,  (and  which  he  disclaims,)  were  from  Mr.  Dreer,  as  we  have  since  ascertained. 
Mr.  Dreer  will  please  accept  our  thanks,  and  excuse  the  mistake  inadTertently  made. 


Bright's  Oeafb-Culturb. — ^We  learn  that  Mr.  Bright  has  in  press  a  new  edition  of  his  work 
on  the  grape,  which  will  contain  some  forty  pages  of  additional  matter,  developing  some  new 
views  on  his  favorite  subject  We  shall  look  for  it  with  much  interest  It  will  be  for  sale  by 
Saxton  <fe  Barker,  26  Park  Row,  New  York. 

SssDs  Fune. — ^It  was  recently  stated  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  Farmer's  Club  that  Mr. 
I  W.  BviggB,  of  Macedon,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  T.,  was  engaged  in  the  seed  bnsmesB.  This  is  not 
BO.  He  distributes  seed  free,  and  much  better  than  can  be  got  through  the  Patent  Office. 
Those  we  received  last  year  gave  us  much  satisfaction.  By  sending  a  postage  stamp,  (three 
cents,)  he  will  return  you  seeds  such  as  you  can  not  very  easily  get  elsewhere,  many  of  them 
not  being  known  to  our  seedsmen.  He  competes  with  the  government,  and  thus  £str  has  the 
best  of  it    We  mean  to  try  him  again. 

Iixnrois  Statm  AttEiouLTUBAL  Society.— This  Society,  at  its  annual  meeting,  ^>pointed  Chi- 
cago as  the  place  for  holding  its  annual  Fair  for  1861.  The  cash  premiums  amount  to  $20,000. 
That  sum  ought  to  insure  a  good  show,  if  all  the  other  arrangements  ai*e  made  in  a  like  lib- 
eral spirit 

Pbooessbivb  Gabdknkrs'  SooiBTT,  PmLADXLPHiA.— The  stated  monthly  meeting  of  this 
Society  was  held  at  Druids'  Hall,  on  February  11th;  the  Preadent  in  the  chair.  Communicar 
tions  were  read  fipom  J.  W.  Degrauw,  Esq.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Dr.  Geo.  Pepper  Norris, 
Wilmington,  Del,  and  ordered  to  be  inserted  on  the  minutes. 

The  election  of  a  Secretary  for  1861,  which  had  been  postponed,  was  taken  up.  Before  re- 
signing, R.  R.  Scott  made  some  remarks  respecting  the  motives  and  objects  of  the  Society,  and 
nominated  Wm.  Saunders  for  Secretary,  who  was  unanimously  elected. 

Rotation  of  Crop9  in  the  JStcuUnt  (?ar<20ii.— This  subject  had  been  set  apart  for  consider- 
ation, and  James  Jones,  gardener  at  Girard  College,  read  the  Sssay,  which  was  afterwards  dis- 
cussed by  Messrs.  Saunders,  Stephens,  Miller,  Eadie,  Pettogrew,  Lazenby,  Scott,  and  others. 
The  principles  on  which  the  rotation  of  crops  depends  were  fully  expluned,  Mr.  Jones  laid 
down  his  own  mode  of  operation,  which  was,  to  divide  his  ground  into  five  portions,  reserving 
one-fifth  for  the  permanent  roots,  such  as  Rhubarb  and  Asparagus.  The  remaining  four  parts 
were  managed  by  a  four-course  shift,  with  mixed  culture.  The  four  main  crops  were — Ist 
year,  Fotatoei  and  Tamipt,  followed  by  Cabbage$,  dc. ;  2d  year.  Com,  SqwuheM,  and  Pxmjh 
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hint,  with  lAma  Beant,  Lettuce*,  Cucumbers,  and  RatUehe*,  as  Interreiiiiig  crops ;  8d  year,  Peoi 
and  Oniann ;  and,  4th  year,  Parenipe,  Carrota,  SalHfy,  and  dee|^rooted  plants,  with  minor 
crops  intervening.  The  entire  routine  of  cnltore  was  clearly  laid  down,  and  the  method  satis- 
iactorily  shown  to  be  at  once  convenient  and  profitable.  Should  you  desire  a  full  report,  it  is 
at  your  command. 

The  next  subject  for  the  consideration  of  the  Society,  at  the  stated  meeting  oi  March  11th, 
is,  "  Propagation  of  Plants  by  Cuttings."  Our  meetings  are  open  to  all,  and  all  interested  are 
invited  to  take  part  in  the  discussions. 

[We  should  be  glad  to  have  the  discussion. — Ed.] 


Seeduno  Potatovs.— The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  from  a  friend  who  has  had  large 
experience  in  ndsing  seedling  potatoes,  will  be  read  with  interest: 

"  There  are  few  things  eatable  better  than  a  good  potato,  and  nothing  worse  than  a  poor  one. 
The  poor  bear  quite  too  large  a  proportion  to  the  good.  Indeed,  a  great  many  people  never 
saw  a  good  potato.  Their  education  in  raising,  or  buying,  or  cooking,  or  eating  the  potato, 
has  been  sadly  neglected.  There  is  no  one  branch  in  agriculture  in  which  there  is  more  room 
for  improvement,  than  in  the  cultivation  of  the  potato.  It  is  an  article  that  may  be  immensely 
improved  to  the  great  advantage  of  all  classes,  consumer  as  well  as  producer.  By  being  made 
better,  it  will  become  a  larger  article  of  food.  To  this  improvement  are  needed  a  knowledge  of 
the  constituent  elements  of  the  potato,  and  its  careful  cultivation  by  the  light  of  this  knowl- 
edge. Cultivation  comprehends  it  all,  and  will  do  the  thing.  Careful  and  intelligent  cultiva- 
tion will  improve  any  variety,  while  careless  and  ignorant  cultivation  will  spoil  any  of  the  best 
varieties. 

"  There  are  but  few  know  how  a  new  seedling  potato  is  produced,  nor  the  trouble  and  expense 
to  perfect  them.  The  seeds  of  the  potato- balls  are  first  planted  in  a  hot-bed  in  early  spring, 
and  transplanted  at  a  suitable  time ;  and  they  produce  smsJl  potatoes,  in  size  of  peas  to  walnuts, 
of  as  many  varieties  as  seed  planted  the  first  year,  and  these  are  planted  again  and  agdn,  till 
the  fourth  harvest ;  then  those  that  promise  well  are  selected  and  the  others  thrown  away. 
Those  that  look  and  yield  well,  are  not  always  good  for  the  table ;  and  now  comes  the  plan^g 
to  test  the  table  quality — ^the  fifth.  It  very  seldom  happens  that  the  three  most  important 
points  of  a  potato  are  combined  all  in  one  potato — ^healthy,  productive,  and  good  for  the  table. 
Such  is  the  case  with  the  new  Bulkeley  Seedling,  as  testified  to  by  all  who  have  raised  and 
used  them.  But  few  potatoes  have  given  so  much  satisfaction.  The  yield  the  fifth  year  was 
544  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  sixth  year  1860,  was  584  bushels  per  acre,  perfectly  free  from  all 
cUsease,  and  will  now  rank  with  any  potato  on  the  table,  in  flavor  or  being  dry  and  mealy. " 


Patxict  Ofroi  Rkpoxt  Fom  1869.— We  have  already  announced  the  receipt  of  this  Report, 
with  an  intimation  of  further  notice.  We  turned  the  subject  over  to  a  friend  of  leisure,  whose 
criticisms,  somewhat  diarp,  but  to  the  point,  we  herewith  append.  We  have  long  been  of  opin 
ion  that  the  appropriations  of  seeds,  etc.,  have  been  abused,  and  that  a  reform  was  much  needed, 
We  hope  the  new  head  of  thUa  department  will  make  It 

"  There  is  so  much  to  be  said  about  the  use  of  money  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  Agriculture,  that  we  are  almost  forbidden  to  mention  the  subject  for  want  of  room 
but  we  feel  impelled  to  say  something  at  this  time. 

"The  following  resolution  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  June  18th,  1860:  'Beeolved, 
That  there  be  printed,  in  addition  to  the  usual  number,  three  hundred  thousand  extra  copies  of 
the  Report  <^  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  on  Agriculture,  for  the  year  1869 ;  fifteen  thousand 
of  which  shall  be  for  distribution  by  the  Interior  Department,  and  two  hundred  and  eighty-five 
thousand  for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Representatives.'     We  do  not  for  one  moment  doubt  that 
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even  this  loosely  gotten  up  report  would  be  of  great  yalue  to  the  farmers  and  gardeners  of  the 
United  States,  did  any  considerable  number  reach  them«  We  speak  but  well-known  facts  when 
we  say  that  thousands  of  these  books  are  given  to  men  who  do  not  care  a  straw  for  agfriculture. 
They  are  laid  away  and  forgotten,  with  other  rubbish  of  the  house  or  office.  Others  of  these 
books,  printed  at  public  expense,  and  intended  to  be  handed  directly  to  those  to  be  benefited, 
are  sent  to  book  stalls  in  the  cities  and  sold  for  a  mere  song.  There  are  hundreds  suffering  for 
the  need  of  aid  in  agriculture  who  can  not  get  even  the  pittance  of  one  of  these  Reports.  We 
are  not  habitually  g^ven  to  fault-finding,  but  the  evils  connected  with  the  use  of  the  moderate 
sum  appropriated  by  Government  are  so  great,  and  the  money  falls  so  lar  short  of  accomplish- 
ing its  purposes,  that  we  feel  anxious  to  do  our  share  in  lessening  the  former  and  insuring  the 
latter. 

"  Ck)mmencing .  in  18S9  with  an  appropriation  of  $1000,  the  Government  increased  this  to 
$105,000  in  1856,  and  reduced  it  to  $60,000  in  1858.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  money  was 
expended  for  ordinary  seeds  and  plants  well  known  in  all  parts  of  our  country.  The  mails  have 
been  burdened  with  packages  of  seeds  which  could  be  duplicated  in  almost  every  grocery  store 
in  the  Union.  We  have  received  from  the  Patent  Office  quantities  of  China,  Refugee,  and  Kid- 
ney Beans,  various  sorts  of  Peas,  etc.,  of  good  kinds,  but  which,  being  easily  procurable  almost 
every  where,  there  existed  not  the  slightest  reason  for  using  government  money  to  send  out  and 
distribute.  Some  very  poor  seed  has  been  enveloped  and  sent  out,  as  well  as  seed  quite  too 
doeely  related  by  admixture  with  seeds  of  plants  known  to  all  good  gardeners  and  farmers  as 
weeds.  These  latter  may  have  their  uses,  but  they  are  not  so  well  understood  as  to  make  us  be- 
lieve that  government  money  should  be  appropriated  to  disseminate  them.  Good  and  valuable 
seeds  also  have  been  sent  out,  but  the  quantity  has  been  too  limited  in  proportion  to  commoner 
sorts  so  industriously  distributed.  Of  the  better  sorts,  may  be  mentioned  wheat.  Sorgho,  and 
some  kinds  of  grasses.  None  can  deny  that  the  Government  has  done  much  to  advance  agri- 
culture by  means  of  these  annual  appropriations,  but  not  a  tithe  of  what  it  should  have  done. 
Can  we  forget  the  fate  of  the  Sugar  Cane  appropriation,  and  the  stupid  blunders  connected  with 
the  attempt  to  renew  the  supply  of  cuttings  in  Louisiana  ? 

"  Even  so  small  a  matter  as  the  Drainage  of  a  marshy  field  is  so  blunderin^y  conducted,  that 
from  the  Report  of  1859  we  learn  that, '  unfortunately,  there  was  a  want  of  adaptation  in  the 
manner  of  laying  the  tiles  upon  the  yielding,  marshy  base,  and  the  continuity  has  consequently 
been  interrupted  by  occasional  depressions.'  Kor  is  this  all.  .In  the  Report  for  1858  we  learn 
that,  in  order  to  secure  to  the  people  of  this  Union  many  valuable  plants  and  seeds  brought  from 
abroad,  and  to  propagate  many  found  at  home,  a  propagating  house  was  built,  but  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  put  to  shame  any  projector  who  has  the  slightest  knowledge  of  what  a  propagating 
house  should  be  to  secure  the  best  results.  The  house  was  made  eleven  feet  high  at  apex,  with 
the  central  roof  opaque,  so  that  plants  have  the  sun  but  a  portion  of  the  day,  proving  detrimen- 
tal to  the  tender  ones,  the  height  at  the  center  forming  with'low  sides  a  steep  roof,  which  has 
the  effect  of  *  drawing  up'  or  '  spindling'  the  plants.  Then  as  to  heating,  how  little  credit  does 
the  plan  adopted  reflect  on  those  having  the  direction !  None  but  the  crudest  cultivator  would 
think  of  employing  coarse  materials  to  make  up  by  their  fermentation  the  heat  assential  to  the 
development  of  a  seed  or  cutting  into  a  healthy  plant.  It  Is  true  that  plants  have  been  grown 
to  be  distributed,  but  they  are  not  samples  of  the  very  finest  plants,  such  as  could  have  been 
grown  by  the  use  of  a  genuine  and  well-regulated  propagating  house,  such  as  should  have  been 
built  as  a  sample  to  every  propagator  who  chose  to  examine  it. 

"  According  to  the  description  given  in  1858,  hi  cellars  beneath  the  house  was  placed  one  foot 
in  depth  of  dried  Chinese  Sugar-cane  stalks ;  over  that  ten  inches  of  horse  manure.  The  Report 
of  1869  says,  *  Decomposing  vegetable  matter,  covered  with  a  portion  of  nitrogenous  material, 
might  be  adapted  to  general  use,  were  the  process  of  decomposition  susceptible  of  being  con- 
trolled at  will ;  but  so  variable  is  its  progress,  and  so  dependent  upon  external  influences,  in  a 
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ratio  inverse  to  the  requirements  within,  that  the  ridssitndes  of  temperature  proceeding  from 
it  are  such  as  none  but  hardy  plants  can  endure.  The  volatile  emanations  are  likewise  in  excess 
in  this  process,  insomuch  that  even  those  plants  which  become  accustomed  to,  and  prove  capable 
of  sustaining  an  atmosphere  so  highly  stimulating,  may  suffer  when  suddenly  withdrawn  from 
its  influence  and  exposed  to  the  open  air/ 

"  What  excuse  is  there  for  all  these  blunders  ?  Why  need  our  Government  be  so  blind  to  its 
needs  when  it  authorizes  the  expenditure  of  money  ?  Shall  we  answer,  because  in  the  whole 
Union  there  are  no  men  capable  of  selecting  and  disseminating  valuable  seeds,  draining  marshy 
lands,  and  erecting  propagating  houses,  preparing  soils  for  feeble  plants,  and  seeds  that  healthy 
plants  may  be  reared  ?  Can  it  be  said  that  there  does  not  exiit  a  decent  house  in  the  Union 
which  could  serve  as  a  sample  ?  Are  there  no  architects  here  capable  of  giving  a  plan  of  just 
the  house  needed  ?  If  not,  would  it  not  have  been  well  to  look  over  into  the  houses  of  France 
and  England,  which  have  been  built  for  the  propagation  of  plants  from  every  clime  ?  These 
are  vital  questions,  and  should  be  answered  practically.  Why  should  abuses  be  tolerated  in 
government  enterprises  intended  to  benefit  the  people,  which  would  not  be  endured  in  private 
establishments  ?  Let  us  then  tolerate  no  shams  in  this  matter.  If  we  are  to  be  benefited  by 
money  given  by  the  general  government,  we  demand  that  this  money  be  expended  so  that  it 
reach  the  parties  to  be  benefited. 

"  We  are  glad  to  note  that  Oonmiissioner  Bishop  wisely  recommends  that  the  sending  out  of 
other  than  new  and  rare  plants  and  seeds  be  discontinued,  and  we  feel  that  other  improvements 
will  follow  on  the  heels  of  his  suggestions.  Among  other  things,  we  hope  that  the  Report 
will  be  gotten  up  with  greater  care,  trimming  down  verbose  statements,  having  less  personal 
details  and  more  positively  valuable  material  The  essays  on  animals,  insect  pests,  plants, 
and  meteorology  in  the  last  few  volumes  of  Reports,  are  valuable  to  the  cultivator,  but  there 
is  much  that  might  be  omitted. 

"  We  learn  that  in  the  gardens  at  the  capital  there  are  82,000  plants  of  Tea  shrub  from  Chi- 
na, 260  plants  Cork  tree,  (Quercus  suber,)  6,000  plants  Mahonia,  (U.  S.,)  1,000  plants  Seed- 
ling Strawberries,  200  plants  Virgilia  lutea,  (Tenn.,)  21  plants  Camphor  tree,  (Japan,)  100 
plants  Pinus  edulis,  (Oregon,)  60  plants  Sycamore  fig,  (Palestine,)  1,600  Arbor  Vitas,  (China,) 
160  plants  Rhus  succedanea.  Wax  plant,  (Japan,)  60  plants  Tung  Oil-tree,  (Japan,)  Oodung 
and  other  ornamental  trees  from  Japan,  Olea  fragrans,  (used  for  flavoring  tea  in  China,)  26,000 
plants  Grapes — seedlings  and  rooted  cuttings  from  about  filly  varieties  of  foreign  and  native 
grapes.  It  is  proposed  to  attempt  to  get  hybrids  from  the  best  foreign  and  our  native  grapes 
to  secure  a  grape  better  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  wine. 

"  Quite  a  list  of  seeds  is  named,  also  plants,  from  Palestine,  which  are  to  be  experimented  on. 

"The  Historical  Sketch  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society  is  in  good  form  for  pres- 
ervation, but  he  who  would  be  fully  informed  of  the  grand  shows  and  trials  will  be  obliged 
to  trust  to  the  newspaper  reports  or  to  his  own  memory. 

"  Considerable  space  is  devoted  to  *  Grapes,*  which  we  will  review  hereafter,  as  there  are 
some  curious  statements  made  therein.  We  must  also  defer  notice  of  articles  on  Ionian  Isl- 
ands, Fertilizers,  etc.,  to  some  future  time." 
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IifPORTSD  Rosis. — ^Mr.  Editor:  "We  did  not  expect  that  our  article  in  the  March  number  of 
the  Horticulturist  on  imported  roses,  would  meet  the  approbation  of  all  dealers ;  but  we  cer- 
tMnly  did  not  expect  an  opponent  from  such  a  quarter ;  for  we  supposed  that  a  man  situated 
like  Mr.  Bridgeman,  was  better  posted  as  to  what  was  going  on  in  his  own  country,  and  espe- 
cially in  his  own  State. 

His  first  question  is,  "  What  nurseryman  or  florist  neglects  to  produce  Roses  himself^  and 
thus  aQows  his  simple  vanity  to  get  the  better  of  his  judgment  V  I  know  of  no  one  better 
able  to  reply  to  this  than  the  gentleman  himself,  for  he  acknowledges  that  he  imports  roses  for 
his  customers.  But  we  ask  the  gentleman's  pardon  for  using  the  word  "  vanity,"  it  should  have 
been  "  ignorance." 

Second.  "  Have  not  American  Roses  of  decided  merit,  brought  as  good  prices  and  as  ready 
sale  as  new  French  Roses  T  So  far  as  prices  are  concerned  perhaps  they  have,  but  they  have 
brought  no  better  prices  than  new  Roses  in  Europe.  But  as  to  rapid  sales,  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  there  are  more  than  one  or  two  instances  where  there  has  been  received  by  the  pro- 
ducer anything  like  a  fair  remuneration. 

l*he  gentleman  says  that  he  receives  new  Roses  in  limited  quantities  among  his  importations 
without  extra  charge.  Did  he  ever  know  an  American  nurseryman  refuse  to  put  In  a  limited 
quantity  of  new  Roses  without  extra  charge,  provided  he  purchased  by  the  hundred  or  thou- 
sand ?  We  have  not  yet  learned  that  French  nurserymen  were  any  more  liberal  to  their 
I>atrons  than  American  nurserymen. 

Third.  As  the  gentleman  seems  to  doubt  there  being  a  place  in  this  country  where  Roses  can 
be  prm;ured  of  the  leading  varieties  in  quantities ;  we  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  know  of  seve- 
ral, afll  we  will  name  one  in  particular,  who  propagated  one  hundred  thousand  last  season,  and 
had  forty  thousand  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  season,  just  because  such  men  as  Mr.  Bridge- 
man  import  Roses  Instead  of  buying  them  at  home.  We  refer  to  Messrs.  EUwanger  d  Barry, 
of  Rochester.  As  to  quantity,  quality,  or  choice  varieties,  we  ^refer  the  gentieman  to  their 
catalogues  or  to  their  grounds. 

Further,  they  have  been  selling  these  Roses  at  $160  per  1000,  which  is  less  than  the  price 
stated  by  us,  and  less  than  Mr.  Bridgeman  says  he  can  import  them. 

If  Mr.  Bridgeman  will  send  his  orders  to  EUwanger  k  Barry,  one,  two,  or  three  months  in 
advance,  the  same  as  he  has  to  in  sending  to  France,  we  think  he  will  find  his  orders  filled 
promptly,  and  with  choice  varieties ;  those  known  to  be  good  of  all  classes. 

Fourth.  "  Where  can  Roses  be  purchased  for  seven  cents  apleoe  in  France  T  Well,  we 
thought  we  would  tell,  but  upon  further  consideration  we  think  we  had  better  not,  as  we  may 
make  something  out  of  gentiemen  who  pretend  not  to  know ;  but  certain  it  is  that  Roses  have 
been  and  can  be  still  bought  in  France  at  that  price,  and  almost  every  season  for  four  cents. 
If  Mr.  Bridgeman  doubts  us  we  will  give  him  the  names  of  several  gentlemen  who  will  import 
them  for  him  at  seven  cents ;  he  of  course  paying  freight,  4;c. 

We  have  always  objected  to  putting  down  the  price  of  nursery  stock  of  any  kind,  and  we 
thought  that  our  statement  was  high,  and  on  some  items,  nearly  double  what  it  sometimes 
costs ;  for  instance,  freight  from  Havre  to  New  York,  was  per  steamer,  when  very  few  import 
by  steam,  mostly  by  sailing  vessels,  which  costs  much  less. 

Mr.  Bridgeman  is  curious  to  know  what  I  mean  by  Angers  being  the  Rochester  of  Amerioa» 
why  simply  that  Angers  is  supposed  to  be  the  great  nursery  depot  of  France,  and  Rochester 
the  great  nursery  of  America,  as  weU  as  the  largest  in  the  world. 
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As  to  aa^'  nnrserymftii  in  this  country  sapplyin^  20  to  200  of  one  yariety,  and  to  allow  the 
purchaser  to  name  thoee  varietiee,  and  certidnly  if  he  ordered  one  or  two  hundred  <^  each, 
there  ia  probably  no  nurseryman  in  this  country  or  in  Europe,  that  could  fill  such  an  order 
without  buying  of  his  neighbor.  We  doubt  ycry  much  whether  Mr.  Bridgeman  ever  had  an 
occasion  to  gire  such  an  order.  And  we  wish  the  gentleman  to  understand  that  we  do  not  say 
that  Roses  can  be  purchased  in  France  at  $70  per  1000,  if  the  nurseryman  is  restricted  to  cer- 
tain varieties,  neither  can  he  purchase  large,  strong  plants  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  in  this  country 
for  $160  per  thousand,  under  the  same  rule.  But  if  he  gires  his  order  for  so  many  thousand 
Roses,  assorted  yarieties,  then  they  can  be  had  here  at  $16,  and  in  France  at  $7  by  the  thoo- 
■•ad.  Andbxw  8.  Fuixse. 

Mr.  EnrroR : — At  what  price  would  it  be  profitable  to  purchase  bones  per  pound  as  a  fertil- 
izer ?  We  are  frequently  urged  to  save  and  collect  such  materials,  and  prepare  them  for  the 
improvement  of  certain  crops.  I  presume  many  of  your  readers  would  be  equally  pleased  to 
receive  a  direct,  practical  answer  to  the  above  question.  If  it  will  pay  to  take  the  trouble  to 
gather  the  bones  scattered  over  a  farm  or  about  a  town,  it  must  be  economy  to  pay  wmething 
to  have  them  collected  to  order.  Very  respectfully, 

K  K,  April  9,  1861.  A  SuincRisn. 

[At  the  rate  of  $80  per  ton,  it  will  pay  yon  to  collect  all  the  bones  you  can  find.  Bones 
about  the  farm  or  the  town,  or  from  the  butcher,  are  worth  a  good  deal  more  than  the  crushed 
or  broken  bones  usually  bought  at  factories,  since  the  latter  have  in  most  cases  been  boiled, 
and  hsve  thus  parted  with  important  elements  of  fertility.  Our  advice  to  you,  and  all  others 
is,  to  collect  sll  the  bones  you  can  find.— Ed.] 


PiTSR  B.  MsAO,  Esq. — At  our  last  interview  you  urged  me  to  describe  a  grape  which  has 
come  under  my  observation  the  past  year,  in  the  neighborhood  of  my  residence.  My  unwill- 
ingness to  do  so  heretofore  has  been  from  a  desire  to  make  further  examination  of  its  habits, 
so  as  to  preclude  any  error  or  mistake  in  its  description. 

The  vine  La  a  native  seedling,  Vitis  labrusca.  The  wood  casts  its  bark  in  long  strips ;  it  has 
enormous  tendrils  of  sufficient  strength  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  man ;  is  of  a  dark  mahogany 
color ;  compact,  hard,  close  grained,  medium  jointed,  ripening  to  the  topmost  shoot  before  frost 
in  1860;  propagates  readily.  Leaves  hirge,  three  to  five  lobed,  heart  shaped,  strong  nerved, 
yellowish  green  above,  tomentose  or  wooly  beneath.  Bunches  large,  very  compact,  and  shoul- 
dered, (resembling  in  form  the  engraving  of  the  Delaware  published  by  Dr.  Grant,)  weighing 
from  half  a  pound  to  one  and  a  quarter  pounds.  One  bunch  measured  by  me  was  in  length 
six  and  slz-tenth  inches,  in  breadth  four  and  seven-tenth  inches,  and  contained  about  one  hun- 
dred berries.  I  did  not  condt  them.  Berries  dark  blue  or  purple,  large,  round,  hol^g  firmly 
to  the  bunch ;  sweet,  juicy,  with  an  aromatic  flavor.  Skin  thin,  with  fine  bloom,  dotted  with 
lighter  spots,  easily  removed  by  the  touch.  Flesh  free  from  woody  fibre  or  toughness.  Ko 
mildew  or  rot  visible.  Ripening  from  thfrd  to  tenth  September,  1860,  a  wet  season,  when  cul- 
tivated  varieties  generally  did  not  ripen. 

This  vine  grows  in  a  swale  on  the  north  side  of  a  stone  wall,  elevated  say  four  hundred  to 
five  hundred  feet  above  the  Hudson  River ;  is  protected  on  the  west  by  very  high  land,  the  sun 
rising  on  the  twenty-second  of  November  twenty-seven  minutes  later  and  setting  one  hour  and 
fifteen  minutes  earlier  than  on  level  land,  reducing  the  day  from  nine  hours  and  thirty<four  min- 
utes,  to  seven  hours  and  fifty-three  minutes  at  that  point,  a  diiference  of  one  hour  and  forty4;wo 
minutes.  The  situation  is  exposed'  to  cold  north  winds.  The  thermometer  indicated  twenty 
nine  and  a  half  below  zero  on  the  thirteenth  of  January,  1861.  The  latitude  is  about  forty  one 
to  thirty  North. 
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The  Age  of  this  vine  is  about  seyeDteen  years.  It  has  borne  regular  crops  of  fruit  for  four- 
teen years  without  fiiil,  and  has  never  been  manured,  cultivated,  or  protected. 

In  1869  the  crop  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  During  the  fall  and  winter  following, 
the  water  found  its  way  along  the  old  waU,  and  washed  the  earth  from  this  vine  so  as  to  lay 
the  roots  bare.    The  product  of  1860  was  about  one  hundred  pounds. 

The  soil  is  strong  loam,  about  four  or  ^yb  inches,  with  a  sub-soil  of  day  intermixed  with 
gravel  (broken  stone)  and  friable  sandstone  five  or  six  inches.  Under  this  is  rock  and  hard 
pan. 

The  wood  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  propagator,  and  as  soon  as  I  am  permitted  to  do  so  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  place  one  of  the  roots  in  your  possession,  that  you  may  compare  it  yourself  with 
the  varieties  which  you  are  cultivating. 

My  comparison  of  temperature  on  the  thirteenth  of  January,  between  the  situation  of  this 
vine  and  at  my  house,  shows  a  difference  of  eight  and  a  half  degrees  colder,  which  may  be  ac- 
counted for  in  the  fact  that  there  is  about  one  and  three  quarter  hours  less  sunshine  during  the 
day.  Yours  most  truly, 

McrUmviUe,  Orange  Co,,  X  Y,  W.  A.  Woodwawx 

JprU  10,  1861. 

[Thank  you  for  your  description.  In  some  respects  it  reminds  us  of  the  Union  Tillage.  Its 
hardiness  seems  to  be  undoubted.  We  shall  be  obliged  to  yon  for  the  vine ;  but,  in  its  season, 
be  so  good  as  to  send  us  a  bunch  of  the  fruit.  With  the  above  came  a  request  that  we  would 
give  the  grape  a  name.  It  having  originated  on  the  Woodward  iSeurm,  we  accordingly  exercise 
our  prerogative,  and  name  it  the  Woodward  Grape;  a  name  on  which  we. hope  it  will  cast  no 
discredit.    Oar  readers  shall  have  our  opinion  of  it  when  we  receive  the  fruit. — En.] 

Mb.  £dito&  : — I  sent  you  an  article  some  time  ago  in  reply  to  Mr.  Yeitch,  and  since  then  I  see 
in  the  Hortioultuhist  for  April,  an  article  from  Mr.  Henderson,  of  Jersey  City.  The  article 
in  question  covers  the  whole  gpround  of  both  their  remarks ;  for  they  both  unknowingly  admit 
that  I  am  in  the  right ;  and  had  they  understood  the  article  in  question,  they  could  not  have 
found  any  fiault  with  it.  There  is  one  remark  of  Mr.  Henderson's  that  I  must  reply  to  by  your 
permission.  With  regard  to  my  catalogue  and  the  "  European  *^  varieties  therein  mentioned, 
I  did  not  condenm  all  the  foreign  varieties,  by  no  means. 

Agiun :  I  am  not  so  green  as  to  throw  away  the  names  and  varietiet  while  the  publie  iaete 
panders  to  them,  and  until  we  can  change  this  "  opinion,"  shall  still  keep  them ;  but  I  would 
say  that,  when  my  customers  send  for  Verbenas,  (unless  they  select  them,)  I  send  very  few  of  the 
foreign  ones,  unless  superior  to  others  of  Amkbican  growth ;  for  I  g^w  very  many  not  upon  the 
catalogue,  and  many  now  there  I  have  but  a  Umited  number  of.  Then,  I  assure  you«  I  perhaps 
import  as  many  as  Mr.  H.,  but  find  so  few  worth  retaining,  I  shall  not  import  many  more. 

With  regard  to  the  Verbena  degenerating  by  growing  from  cuttings,  it  is  simply  absurd  for 
Mr.  H.  to  state  such  a  thing.  If  such  is  the  case,  why  are  not  those  very  old  varieties  men- 
tioned by  him,  totally  lost  sight  of?  for  they  have  been  propagated  ad  infinitum  to  the  present 
time.  So  he  might  say  of  any  other  plant,  it  degenerates  by  being  grown  from  cuttings.  That 
won't  do,  Mr.  H.  It  may  be  the  case  with  those  "  European  varieties,**  but  not  so  with  the 
American. 

Mr.  Editor,  the  whole  secret  is  this,  there  is  money  made  out  oi  those  imported  varieties, 
and  John  Bull  gets  the  blame  when  they  are  not  good,  because  the  responsibility  is  thrown 
upon  him ;  for  he  describes  them,  and  not  us ;  but  when  we  send  out  one  of  our  own,  we  have 
to  take  the  responsibility. 

[Hie  Verbena  question  will  come  right  yet  We  have  no  words  but  those  of  commendation 
for  a  meritorious  plant,  no  matter  where  raised ;  but  we  think  that,  as  a  general  thing,  no 
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adequate  encouragement  has  been  given  to  the  prodoction  of  American  aeedlinga.    We  may 
differ  as  to  the  cause  of  this,  but  the  lact  is  patent  enough. — Ed.] 

Editor  Horttcultvrxst  :— The  peaches  in  this  neighborhood,  which  is  along  the  bay,  hare 
not  been  hurt  by  the  winter ;  but  west  of  here  I  understand  about  half  are  killed.  This 
reminds  me  of  an  article  that  was  going  the  rounds  of  the  papers,  saying  that  to  always  have 
a  crop  of  peaches  was  to  graft  on  the  plum — ^would  this  hinder  the  peach  which  forms  in  the 
tall,  from  freezing  in  the  bud  ? 

About  fifteen  years  ago,  our  people  commenced  stripling  the  Damson-trees  oi  their  fruit  in  a 
green  state— now  we  can't  raise  them  for  the  black  knot— can't  say  that  was  thecanse— but  we 
had  fine  healthy  trees  previous  to  that  time,  and  plenty  of  fruit 

Is  there  such  a  thing  as  an  apricot  turning  to  a  pear  ?  A  neighbor  of  mine  tells  his  tale — 
that  he  planted  some  seed  of  the  apricot.  Some  few  years  after  he  moved,  and  took  with  him 
the  trees,  which  were  in  bloom  at  the  time ;  of  one  these  the  top  died,  and  sent  up  a  shoot  from 
the  root  which  proved  to  be  a  pear,  which  fndted  the  third  year ;  nearly  a  Seckel,  with  few 
seeds  and  hardly  any  core.  The  pear  may  improve  as  the  tree  gets  older.  This  tree  is  oppo- 
site my  window ;  saw  it  when  it  was  planted ;  is  a  very  handsome  tree ;  the  owner  refused  ten 
dollars  for  it  at  three  years'  old ;  and  I  would  like  to  believe  that  it  came  from  the  root  of  the 
i^cot»  if  I  knew  that  such  a  thing  had  ever  happened  before. 

Tours  truly,  Plbasontom  Haxon. 

Near  Dover,  Del.,  Feb.  26,  1861. 

[Grafting  on  the  Flom  will  not  aave  your  peaoh-bnda  from  freexlng.  There  is  no  such  thing 
aa  an  Apricot  turning  to  a  pear ;  and  if  your  neighbor  is  nursing  his  tree  with  that  idea,  he  is 
nursing  a  great  delusion.    Natural  laws  are  fixed  beyond  all  such  changes  as  that — lSs>.  ] 

Mr.  EnnoR:— There  is  scarcely  a  horticultural  journal  I  receive  that  does  not  contain  many 
complaints  from  different  sections  of  the  country,  of  the  difficulty  of  making  Roses  live  and 
bloom  the  first  year.  Those  complidnts  are  generally  made  by  novices,  who  think  the  Eose 
should  grow  like  a  hill  of  com.  Once  planted,  he  expects  a  crop ;  but  this  is  not  so.  Roses  re- 
quire a  little  more  attention  than  many  bestow  upon  them.  Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  other 
side  of  the  question.  Roses  are  gprown  in  greenhouses,  in  temperatures  sometimes  from  sixty 
to  ninety  deg^rees.  Those  plants,  in  fact,  are  not  fit  for  growing  out  of  doors.  Although  they 
may  not  die,  their  growth  is  frequently  so  much  checked  that  the  growing  shoots  make  but  lit- 
tle progress  after  their  first  fiowering.  Roses  as  well  as  all  other  hard-wooded  plants  for  out- 
door cultivation  should  be  grown  in  a  low  temperature,  not  over  sixty  degrees.  But  here  is  a 
difficulty:  nurserymen,  the  greater  part  of  them  in  this  country,  generally  employ  inferior  gar- 
deners, because  they  work  at  low  pay,  thereby  saving  the  cent  and  losing  the  dollar.  Let  them 
take  a  glance  at  gentlemen's  private  establishments  in  every  part  of  the  country,  where  the  best 
of  gardeners  are  employed,  and  see  how  many  there  are  daily  fiocking  there  begging  to  purchase 
plants  and  fruits,  while  the  neighboring  nurserjrmen  have  the  same  varieties,  and  little  inquiry 
for  them.  Nnrserjrmen  would  not  engage  a  gardener  from  a  private  situation,  because  he  could 
not  understand  nursery  business.  They  are  at  a  loss  to  know  the  difference.  Gardeners  com- 
ing to  this  country  can  not  wait  five  years  for  a  nursery  situation ;  they  have  to  take  hold  of 
the  first  they  meet,  thus  leaving  the  best  of  them  in  private  situations.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
well  to  mention,  that  like  mechanical  trades  in  this  country,  the  learners  become  gardeners  in 
two  years.  There  are  numy  such  coming  along  in  our  day.  These  are  the  men  that  cause  so 
many  complidnts  of  the  failure  oi  plants.  A  man  can  not  become  acquainted  with  gardening  in 
a  few  days,  nor  can  he  become  a  phytologist  All  gardeners  who  learn  their  business  in  Eu- 
rope must  serve  their  time  in  a  nursery,  otherwise  they  can  not  understand  gardening  to  perfec- 
tion.    Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  mention  what  difficulties  they  have  to  surmount  in  order  to 


become  masters  of  their  profession.  First,  irhen  a  man  Is  recommended  to  become  a  gardener, 
no  matter  if  his  father  was  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  he  has  to  hnmble  hinuself  to  the  position 
of  a  working  man :  he  must  take  to  the  spade  and  first  learn  to  trench ;  after  that  he  must  learn 
to  grade,  mark  out  walks  and  alleys ;  then  he  must  join  the  working  men  in  the  bedding-in  of 
all  kinds  of  plants  and  trees ;  again,  he  is  sent  to  tie  after  the  bndder  and  grafter.  In  rainy 
days,  during  this  time,  he  is  sent  to  the  shed  making  Agaricus  campestris  or  Mushroom  spawn ; 
also  the  making  of  labels,  <kc.  Next,  he  is  taken  to  the  packing  sheds,  from  thence  to  the  her- 
biscous  grounds,  then  to  the  flower  garden,  thence  to  the  compost-house,  and  then  takes  a  step 
into  the  vinery.  Kezt  comes  his  turn  to  the  greenhouse,  and  lastly  to  the  propagating  house, 
where  he  finishes  his  long  term  of  scTcn  years.  There  a  man  can  not  become  a  professor  in  two 
years ;  but  in  this  country  there  are  many,  who  do  not  know  the  differences  between  common 
soils,  who  are  still  gardeners,  and  perhaps  writers  for  some  of  our  valuable  journals. 

I  have  perhaps  exceeded  the  proper  limits  on  these  simple  matters.  At  some  future  time  I 
will  say  something  on  the  subject  of  Plants.  I  suppose  it  is  time  that  a  subscriber  of  three  or 
four  years'  standing  should  say  something,  or  trouble  his  editor  a  little.  The  above  is  a  hint  to 
those  persons  who  wish  to  employ  first  class  gardeners,  and  only  offer  them  $25  per  month. 

lAmeriek,  Maine.  John  C.  Rillt. 

[You  have  opened  a  prolific  subject,  which  might  be  profitably  followed  up.  Perhaps  some 
of  our  correspondents  would  like  to  continue  it  pro  and  oon.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  you 
speak  on  the  subject  of  plants.— En.] 


EnrroK  or  thb  HoftTicT7i.TnBi8T : — ^The  "Laige  Early  York"  and  "George  lY.''  Peadies  are 
identical  The  tree  wUch  Michael  Floy  cut  the  buds  from,  in  Mr.  Gill's  yard  in  Broad  Street, 
New  York,  and  ro-named  George  lY.,  was  sold  to  Mr.  Gill  under  the  name  of  Large  Early 
York.  The  Peach  is  a  seedling  of  the  true  oi-iginal  Red  Rareripe,  (Morris  Red  Rareripe  of 
Downing,)  and  was  originated  firom  seed  by  my  grandfather.  It  has  globote  glands,  and  small 
pale  flowers. 

The  original  Red  Rareripe  is  a  seedling  of  the  Grosse  Mignonne  of  France,  and  was  grown 
from  seed  brought  out  by  emigrants  at  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

The  Early  York  and  Red  Rareripe  of  Downing  are  both  serrate,  (without  glands,)  and  this 
Early  York  has  large  flowers,  and  are  both  misnomers,  apparently  of  a  distinct  parentage,  and 
are  both  distinct  from  the  original  varieties  so  long  ago  and  so  widely  disseminated  by  my 
grandfather  and  father.  Latterly  the  word  "  Large"  has  been  added  to  the  name,  so  as  to  dis- 
tiagtush  it  from  the  Early  York  of  Downing's  work. 

My  father  sent  the  Large  Early  York  to  Wm.  Forsyth,  of  England,  about  the  year  1790. 
Mr.  F.  had  then  charge  of  the  Royal  Kensington  Gardens,  where  this  Peach  received  the  new 
name  of  Royal  Kensington,  and  in  an  after  importation  of  fruit-trees,  my  father  received  back 
his  old  favorite  under  this  new  title. 

It  is  a  somewhat  amusing  circumstance  that  the  Large  Early  York:,  when  sent  to  the  London 
Horticultural  Gardens  at  Cluswick,  received  no  special  encomiums  until  it  was  afterwards  sent 
there  under  the  name  of  Geocge  lY.,  when  it  at  once  assumed  an  important  position,  and  was 
announced  as  of  very  superior  quality,  and  the  best  suited  to  the  climate  of  England  of  all 
American  varieties ;  these  remarkable  facts  not  having  been  ascertained  previously,  although 
the  same  fruit  had  been  growing  there  for  many  years  under  the  unassuming  and  leaa  regal 
name  of  Early  York. 

The  original  name.  Early  York,  refers  to  New  York.  It  was  also  called  "  Large  Early," 
"  Laige  Early  Rareripe,"  and  "  New  York  Rareripe,"  and  latterly  has  received  the  additional 
names  of  **  George  IV.,"  "  Hainei^  Early  Red,"  "  Honest  John,"  Ac.  It  is  a  genuine  American 
variety,  whereas  the  Early  York  of  Downing  is  supposed  to  be  an  imported  variety. 

^vshing,  L,  I,  March  5,  1861.  Wm.  R.  Pkingi. 


[The  history  of  this  Peach,  though  not  new  to  ns,  will  no  donbt  be  so  to  many  of  onr  readers. 
So,  yon  see,  Mr.  Prince,  there  is  something  in  a  name,  after  all ;  and  what  was  tme  in  1790  is 
true  in  1861.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  onr  fruit-books  pay  so  little  attention  to  the  glands, 
flowers,  and  serratares,  in  the  description  of  Peach-trees.  Mr.  Prince's  article  has  reference  to 
the  list  of  Peaches  presented  by  the  American  Institute,  in  which  the  word  Large  is  appended 
to  Early  York  in  par«nthesee.^£D.] 

Plavt  Tekbs. — M&.  EnnoE :  More  than  forty  years  ago  a  family  of  children  yisited  their 
grand-parents,  then  living  "  a  grtat  way  out "  of  the  city,  on  the  old  post-road  to  Albany,  or 
Bloomingdale  road ;  and  from  the  garden  they  carried  some  nnts ;  and,  on  their  return  home, 
a  brother  and  sister  planted  each  a  nut»  and  each  nut  produced  a  tree.  They  were  nursed  and 
cared  for  as  children  will  nurse  and  pet  a  favorite  plant  or  shrub. 

The  trees  thus  planted  are  large  and  beautiful,  and  have  produced  great  quantities  of  fruit 
for  more  than  thirty  years  past  A  sample  of  the  last  year's  is  herewith  sent  The  old  man- 
Bion,  garden,  and  parent  tree,  which  were  below  the  "great  hUl"  (Murray  Hill)  of  Manhattan 
Island,  have  passed  away.  The  lady,  once  the  sister-child — ^my  wife—- who  planted  and  raised 
the  tree,  sends  you  this  specimen  of  the  fruit  thereof. 

Feb,  14, 1861.  P. 

[For  which  we  desire  to  return  her  our  best  thanks.  The  nnts  referred  to  are  Madeira  or 
English  Walnuts,  which  we  found  to  be  excellent  We  almost  envy  the  lady  the  profound 
pleasure  she  must  experience  in  the  consciousness  of  having  planted  Uie  nnts  which  produced 
these  trees.  Let  every  body,  even  the  children,  plant  a  tree ;  and  if  they  can  not  plant  a 
tree,  let  them  plant  nuts. — Ed.] 

Mk.  Edftoe: — ^An  effectual  remedy  for  the  ravages  of  ihe  Curculio  on  Plums,  Apricots,  and 
other  fruits  has  at  last  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Wilson  King,  of  Erie,  Penn.  It  is  this :  smoke 
the  trees  from  the  earliest  blossoming  till  the  young  fruit  is  the  size  of  a  common  bean,  (say 
six  weelcs,)  with  Coal  Tar;  smoke  in  a  calm  evening  once  in  four  days,  ten  seconds  to  each 
tree. 

I  buy  at  the  gas  works  a  barrel  of  the  Coal  and  Gas  Tar  for  ^l.SO;  and  in  the  evening 
twilight,  with  a  common  foundry  moulder's  ladle  containing  two  quarts  of  this  tar,  ignited 
with  a  match,  I  smoke  one  hundred  trees  (a  few  seconds  to  each  tree)  in  half  an  hour ;  and 
not  only  curculios,  but  caterpillars,  and  every  thing  of  insect  kind,  are  completely  driven  away. 
I  have  now  tried  it  two  successive  seasons,  and  not  a  kernel  of  my  fruit  has  been  stung.  Sev- 
eral of  my  nei^bors,  members  of  the  Erie  County  Agricultural  Society,  at  my  instance,  have 
applied  the  smoke  to  one  tree  and  left  another  near  it  unsmoked,  and  in  every  instance  the 
fruit  of  the  smoked  tree  was  saved  and  the  unsmoked  lost  Through  your  widely  circulated 
UoBTioxTLTUEiBT  I  dcsire  to  present  this  remedy  to  the  public,  satisfied  that  it  is  complete. 

Very  respectfully,  Wilson  Kino. 

[In  view  of  all  the  remedies  proposed,  the  little  Turk  would  seem  to  be  destined  to  have 
little  peace.  We  wish  the  little  wretch  would  take  it  into  his  head  to  get  disgusted,  and  leave 
for  parts  unknown,  and  never  to  be  known.  If  he  can  stand  the  smoke  of  gas  tar,  it  is  more 
than  we  can ;  but  then  he  has  all  the  lives  of  a  cat  nine  times  multiplied. — Ed.] 


The  Gaedbn  op  Aveeioa. — Me.  Editoe  :  In  early  colonial  times  Long  Island  was  called  the 
"  Garden  of  America,"  and  was  fiar-famed  for  its  fertility  and  productiveness.  The  settlements 
on  it  were  made  at  an  early  period,  on  both  shores,  on  the  east  end  and  west  end  of  the  island, 
as  the  beautiful  bays  and  harbors  presented  desirable  places  for  settlement,  and  it  was  these 
shore  settlements  that  gave  to  the  island  its  great  reputation ;  and  it  is  a  most  extraordinary 
fact,  that  no  great  change  has  been  made  in  the  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets  since  1688 — or 

w  ■  ^^ 


poesiblj  some  cliAiiges  may  have  been  made  from  that  period  to  1750.  Most  men  suppose, 
or  it  has  long  been  the  impression  upon  the  public  mind,  that  the  whole  island  is  settled,  or 
that  all  the  land  on  it  that  could  be  cultirated,  or  can  be  cultivated,  has  long  been  cultiyated 
or  occupied.  This  is  the  general  inference  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  oldest  settled  part  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  off  trom  the  island  of  New  York,  and  its  proximity  to  the  city,  and  the 
great  fMsilities  which  Long  Island  affords  for  market.  But  this  is  a  mistake ;  and  it  may  sur- 
prise your  readers  to  know  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  geographical  surface  of  this  most  beauti- 
ful and  highly  fiavored  island  is  yet  a  wilderness,  and  also  to  know  how  vast  a  "  toood4oi  "  be- 
longs to  this  old  "  Garden  of  America."  The  great  central  regions  of  the  island  are  yet  a  wil- 
derness— ^nearly  as  much  so  as  in  the  days  of  the  Indians,  two  hundred  years  ago ;  the  wild 
deer  yet  roam  "  o*er  these  valleys  and  plains."  Here,*  in  the  middle  or  central  portion  of  the 
island,  is  a  vast  forest  of  more  than  forty  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  from  six  to 
eight  milee  wide  from  north  to  south ;  and  until  within  a  few  years  there  was  not  a  single  acre 
nor  rod  of  cleared  land,  nor  house,  nor  sign  of  a  human  habitation.  A  vast,  lonely,  and  deso- 
late wilderness,  with  no  roads  through  it,  or  none  that  would  be  called  roads  in  any  other 
country,  though  traversed  in  every  direction  by  paths  or  single  tracks,  just  wide  enough  for  a 
wagon  to  be  drawn  through  the  trees  and  bushes — they  might  be  called  mtmo-trackt ;  yet  these 
passages  or  paths  have  been  used  as  highways  from  village  to  village,  fr^m  one  shore  to  the 
other,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  years ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  during  this  long 
period  of  use,  no  labor  or  cost  of  consequence  has  been  required  to  keep  tbeee  paths  passable. 
The  roads  in  no  other  part  of  the  State  of  New  York  could  be  kept  passable  for  the  same  length 
of  time,  and  by  the  same  means,  for  it  is,  in  fact,  the  finest  road-bed  that  can  be  found  any 
where.  The  question  is  at  once  asked,  Why  is  it  that  this  great  tract  of  land — for  it  is  land, 
real  " terra firmd* — ^thus  remains  neglected  and  unoccupied?  Common  fiune  answers,  and 
says,  **  It  is  barren,  worthless,  and  can  not  be  cultivated."  But  this  is  not  true.  This  great 
part  of  the  island  is  geologically  and  naturally  equal  to  any  other  portion  of  it  of  Uke  extent. 
No  focts  have  ever  been  shown  to  sustain  the  old  notion  of  the  barrenness  and  sterility  of  these 
neglected  island  lands ;  no  examination  of  the  land  or  soil  has  ever  been  made ;  no  attempts  to 
cultivate  it,  nor  any  part  of  it,  have  ever  been  made ;  in  truth,  no  test  whatever  has  ever  been 
applied  to  it  to  show  wherein  it  differed  from  all  the  rest  or  any  other  part  of  the  island ;  and  no- 
body knows  of  any  of  these  things  having  ever  been  done.  If  so,  let  the  facts  be  furnished ;  name 
the  place,  the  time,  and  the  men  who  have,  by  actual  trial  and  test,  ever  shown  the  land  to  be 
barren.  If  there  be  any  such  men  in  existence  on  the  island,  or  ever  have  been,  let  their  names 
be  given,  and  let  the  process  be  given,  and  the  facts  carefully  set  forth,  as  performed  to  test  the 
productive  quality  of  the  land ;  then  the  public  can  judge  whether  the  tests  and  trials  have 
been  sufficient  to  abandon,  to  throw  out  of  use,  and  doom  to  perpetual  sterility,  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  acres  of  land  in  the  ancient  *'  Garden  of  America;"  land,  too,  spread  out 
at  the  very  doors  of  these  great  cities.  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and  with  a  climate  for  health 
and  pleasure  unsurpassed  in  this  latitude.  The  bite  Benjamin  F.  Thompson,  author  of  the  His- 
tory of  Long  Island,  when  asked  for  the  facts  upon  which  that  portion  of  his  history  was 
founded,  where  he  described  that  great  central  part  of  the  island  as  "  a  vast  barren  plain,"  said 
he  had  none ;  that  he  knew  of  no  attempts  ever  having  been  made  to  cultivate  any  of  the  land. 
The  truth  is,  it  is  one  vast  garden  by  nature,  though  now  a  neglected  bramble-field ;  "  briars 
and  thorns  cover  tbe  face  thereof,"  from  long  neglect,  repeated  cuttings  of  its  wood,  and  by 
burnings.  It  was  every  where  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  wood  or  woody  products,  and 
is  now  so  densely  covered  with  bushes,  grasses,  brambles,  and  young  trees,  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  a  man  to  get  through  it ;  indeed,  he  can  not  walk  over  large  tracks  of  it  out  of  the 
old  cord-wood  roads,  or  the  mono-traeka  heretofore  described.  There  are  none  of  the  external 
attributes  or  appearances  of  barrenness  or  sterility  on  this  great  island  wilderness.    Not 


oere  of  land— scarcely  a  aqnare  rod  of  land,  can  be  fbnnd  between  Brooklyn  and  Carman'iB 
Biyer,  tlie  famous  trout  stream,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles,  that  is  not  eoyered  with  heavy,  rank 
vegetable  matter,  each  acre  requiring  the  removal  of  from  twenty  to  forty  tons  of  roots  to  dear 
it.  No  land  that  contAins  and  sustams  such  a  growth  of  vegetation  and  vegetable  matter  from 
year  to  year  can  be  barren,  nor  possess  any  attribute  of  barrenness.  The  same  elements  in  the 
soil  that  will  produce  such  an  annual  crop  of  vegetation,  in  the  form  of  trees,  shrubs,  grasses, 
wild  fruits,  and  wild  vines,  will,  when  subdued  and  submitted  to  the  agriculturist  and  hord* 
culturist,  produce  wheat  and  corn,  and  garden  plants  of  every  variety.  There  are  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  the  very  finest  of  garden  lands  in  these  sreat  tracts  now  totally 
wild ;  around  the  head  waters,  and  along  the  borders  of  those  beautiful  island  streams  that  rise 
in  these  central  woodlands,  there  are  hundreds  of  acres  of  the  finest  celerv  land.  The  entire  sur- 
face of  the  tract  between  Brooklyn  and  Yaphank,  or  Carman's  River,  is  covered  with  a  fine, 
warm,  genial  soil,  what  in  any  other  country  would  be  called  a  yellow  loam,  and  in  its  me- 
chanical texture  and  friability  is  in  the  very  best  possible  condition  for  culture,  and  to  receive 
plants,  seeds,  and  fertilizers.  None  of  the  land  is  any  more  sandy  or  gravelly  than  the  lands 
of  Flatbuah,  Flatlands,  and  Jamaica.  Hoetus. 


DiAa  SiE : — ^Being  a  careful  reader  of  the  HoRTicULTrRisT,  and  observing  that  you  devote 
much  of  your  valuable  space  to  the  very  important  subject  of  Grape  culture,  1  take  the  liberty 
of  addressing  you  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  inlormatioii  on  some  points  connected  with  tlutft 
subject. 

1  live  in  Toronto,  C.  W.,  and  have  been  for  some  time  endeavoring  to  produce  ripe  grapes  in 
the  open  air,  but  so  hr  with  very  little  success. 

In  May,  1859, 1  removed  the  earth  from  my  vines,  and  nailed  them  up  to  a  close  board  fence, 
ten  feet  high,  fiscing  the  south.  They  were  pruned  on  the  *'  Long  Rod"  system,  had  been  two 
years  planted,  and  this  (1869)  the  third  season  I  concluded  to  let  them  bear  a  small  crop.  They 
broke  beautiftilly,  and  by  the  fourth  of  June  had  made  eight  inches  of  ^wth,  showing  a  pro- 
fusion of  young  bunches.  But  on  the  morning  of  the  fifUi  I  found  the  vines  quite  destroyed  by 
the  frost  of  the  past  night.  I  at  once  cut  them  back  to  six  inches  of  the  ground,  and  at  first 
I  feared  they  would  bl^  to  death ;  but  by  the  first  of  July  they  had  all  thrown  out  good  shoots, 
and  in  October  I  had  strong,  well-ripened  canes  ten  feet  long. 

The  spring  of  1860  was  very  favorable,  and  the  vines  set  their  fruit  well ;  but  on  the  last  day 
of  September  none  of  the  bunches  of  the  Isabella  or  Catawba  were  ripe,  and  the  frost  of  that 
night  rendered  them  quite  worthless.  I  had  previously  gathered  the  fruit  of  some  Clintons, 
which  were  quite  ripe,  and  made  them  into  wine.  These  vines  were  all  on  the  same  line  of  fence, 
and  had  every  advantage :  the  border  was  twelve  feet  wide ;  a  fine,  deep,  light  loam,  well  ma- 
nured, well  drained,  and  hoed  four  times  during  the  summer,  no  other  crop  being  planted  on  it ; 
a  constant  system  of  stopping  the  firuiting  shoots  was  observed. 

Now  am  I  to  conclude  from  this  result  that  the  Clinton  is  the  only  vine  suitaUe  to  this  lati- 
tude ?  It  is  a  very  large  bearer,  but  the  fruit  is  small  and  not  fit  for  any  thing  but  making 
wine.    I  should  like  to  try  some  of  the  new  grapes  if  I  thought  I  had  any  prospect  of  success. 

As  a  rule,  Indian  com  of  all  kinds  will  ripcu  in  our  gardens  here,  but  last  summer  some  early 
Sweet  com  which  I  planted  did  not  ripen  a  single  ear.  The  season  was  the  coolest  I  remember, 
and  we  had  not  one  sultry  night. 

Hoping  that  I  have  stated  my  case  in  an  intelligible  manner,  I  renuun,  yours  truly, 

Toronto,  C.  W.,  Feb,  20,  1861.  Alpha. 

[We  regret  that  the  above,  as  well  as  others,  should  have  remiuned  so  long  unanswered;  but 
for  some  time  past  we  have  "been  laboring  in  the  midst  of  a  Babel  Tour  case  is  very  clearly 
stated.  It  would  seem  that  every  thing  in  the  way  of  cultivation  has  been  well  done ;  but,  with 
the  varieties  of  grapes  you  have,  the  result  would  have  been  unsatisfactory  if  you  had  lived  in 
a  much  more  genial  climate  than  Canada  West.  We  think  we  can  safely  encourage  you  to 
go  on.  The  Clinton  is  nowhere  fit  for  the  table.  Abandon  that,  as  well  as  the  Isabella  and  Ca- 
tawba ;  the  latter  is  unsuited  to  your  latitude.  In  their  place  put  the  Delaware,  Diana,  Concord, 
and  Hartford  Prolific.  We  have  no  doubt  they  will  all  ripen  their  fruit  with  you ;  at  least  with 
the  slight  protection  we  shall  soon  illustrate  in  one  of  our  grape  articles,  which  we  hope  you  will 
read.  Do  not  nail  your  vines  to  the  fence,  but  have  a  space  of  six  Inches  or  a  foot  between  tlie 
fence  and  the  vines.    We  shall  be  very  glad  to  help  you. — £d.] 
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GHOV^H  It  BAKER'S 

GKLEBRATED  NOIBSLBBB 

FAMILY    AND    MANUFACTURINQ 

SEWING  S£A.CEDDSrES 

495  Broadway,  New  York. 


nPHE  OROV£R  tb  BAKER  SEWING  MACHINE  mftkes  the  only  i 

formed  bj  a  Sewing  Machine  in  which  each  stitch  is  ind«!pendently  locked  and  without 
dependence  upon  the  other  stitches  for  strength,  and  the  only  seam  that  will  admit  of  the 
thread  being  cut  at  every  fourth  stitch  without  injury  to  the  seam  in  wear. 

XHE   GROTER  k,  BAKJSR  SEWING  HIACHINE  ii  adapted  to  all 
varieties  of  fabrics,  sewibg  eqnally  well  the  finest  Swiss  mnslin  or  the 'heaviest  cloth  or 
leather,  and  requiring  no  a^instment  for  any  kind  of  sewing  other  than  the  adaptation  of 
needles  and  thread. 

THE  GROTER  Jfe  BAKER  SEWING  MACUINE  mwb  ttom  ordfamffy 
spools  without  rewinding,  and  fa><ten8  its  own  seams,  thereby  saving  time  and  thread. 
It  will  sew  common  spool  cotton,  silk  and  linen  thread,  with  equal  faeSty. 

XHE  GROTER  Jfe  BAKER  SEWING  MACHINE  U  so  ghnple  that  aa 
intelligent  child  of  ten  years  can  readily  learn  to  operate  it     It  Is  more  earily  kept 
in  order  than  any  other  msiohiiie,  asd  need  not  be  taken  apart  to  be  oHed. 

XHE  GROTER  tb  BAKER  SEWING  MACHINE  makes  the  only  atftoh 

that  cannot  be  iigured  by  wsshing  and  ironins,  and  the  only  stitch  that  forms  an  elastic 

and  durable  seam.    Fabrics  put  tocpetb^  with  tms  stitdi  may  wear  out  and  drop  to  pieces 

from  original  weakness,  or  hard  usage,  but  come  apart  or  cive  way  at  the  seams  th^ 

easnot ;  they  will  hold  together  when  the  cloth  or  calico  around  them  hangs  In  rags  or  tatters. 

A  trial  of  bver  two  years  enables  us  to  say  with  the  greatest  confidence  that  there  is  no  bet- 
ter machine  for  general  fiwdly  use  than  Orover  A  Baker's  Sewing  Machine  Co.  It  makes  a 
beauUiul  elasUe  seam  that  does  not  rip  with  wear  or  washing,  runs  almost  noiselesslv,  is  plain, 
simple,  easy  to  work,  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  repair,  fiastens  the  ends  of  its  own  thread,  and 
usee  threads  and  silks  directly  from  the  spools  on  which  they  are  bought  Add  to  it  a  set  of 
the  company's  inlmitlable  hemmers  and  stitchers,  and  you  luive  everything  i^ut  you  as  com- 
plete and  satisfiictory  as  yon  could  reaaonably  expeet  It  is  an  article  m  furniture,  once  in 
your  house,  you  will  never  willingly  part  with  under  any  consideration. — IiT,  Y.  Leader, 

We  speak  from  experience  when  wc  say  that,  after  naving  tried  all  the  priadpai  Sewii^ 
Machines,  we  must  accord  to  that  of  Grover  A  Baker  the  preeminence.  Those  indispensable 
features  of  sewing,  strenf^,  uniformity,  and  elasticity,  all  (»  which  are  brouiHht  out  in  this  in- 
comparable invention,  make  it  the  first  sewing  macUne  in  the  country.  Others  have  Uieir 
ffooa  points,  but  this  combines  all,  aad  possesses  every  characteristic  necessary  to  make  it  most*^ 
deainible. — N,  Y,  Ckrittian  Advocais  and  Journal. 

Grover  A  Baker's  Machines  worlc,  In  their  peculiar  sUtch,  and  fidbrlcs  put  together  by  It^ 
may  wear  and  drop  to  pieces  from  original  weakness  or  hard  usage,  but  come  apart  or  give 
way  at  the  seams  they  can  not ;  they  will  hold  together  when  the  doth^nr  calico  around  them 
hanffS  in  rags  and  tatters. — If,  Y,  Daily  Jfewt, 

We  give  preference  to  Grover  A  Baker^s. — Boiion  Saturday  Eve,  Oagetie. 

Grover  A  Baker^s  are  superior  to  any  other. — Boeton  Adver^ieer, 

Works  more  completely  than  a^y  other. — N.  Am,  Meuenger, 

Wm  do  more  work  than  a  dozen  hands. —  WaahingUm  Union, 

They  require  no  adjustment  of  machinery. — Philadelphia  City  Item 

Grover  i  Baker's  machine  is  easily  managed. — FlutkiMg  Timei, 

Adapted  for  woolens,  linen  or  cotton. — American  Medical  Monthly, 

We  nave  no  hesitation  in  reoonunending  it — N,  Y,  Expren, 

The  prince  of  inventions. — ProteHant  Chnrehman,  , 

The  favorite  for  femily  n9e,'~Brooklyn  8tar, 

We  attest  its  shnplidty  and  dnrabilitj.— ilTat.  Magarim^ 

Admitted  to  be  the  best  ext^t-^  Ftr^Mm  Argue, 

It  reouires  no  re-spooling. — N,,  Y,  EiangelieL 
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PROPRIETOICS,  ALBANY, 

lAHDueniu  wmm  tarn  uiif  ay  ckaih 
ieiORf^E  POWERS, 

(FOR  1  OR  2  HORSES,) 

PL.ANTATIOIV  HOR8E  POWERS, 

(4  HORSE,  OR  •«  MULE,  LETBR,)       ^ 

THKESBEU  ST  WMJ^JTOWMSMj 

(NO.  1,  ZO  INCH,  and  NO.  S,  se  INOH  CYLINDERS,) 

OViEMOT  THE£MiE   AUd  S£MM?@E, 

AND  OTHER  FARMING  MACHINES  FOR  HORSE  POWER  USE. 

The  nibferiben  are  liiT«iiton  of  pll  the  abore  Machines,  and  glT«  their  entire  atttatian  to  the  waiiwftMare  of 
them:  and  harlng  had  the  lonaeat  and  lanest  ezperlenee  ofany  Unn  in  this  business  feel  wsifaoted  in  sajlng 
that  their  MACHINES  ARE  UNEQUALLEB.    They  eall  aspeeial  attention  to  their 

IMPROVED  THRESHER  AND  WINflOWER. 

Of  which  orer  400  were  sold  In  1860,  satisfying  sll  pnrehAsers  of  their  saperiorit^  and  eooaomy,  ftr 
THRESHING,  SEPARATING  AND  WINNOWING,  AT  ONE  OPERATION. 

CnovtAit,  eontslBing  list  of  Pavnes,  and  pull  DMomnnoir  and  C«t8  of  ea^  MAornvn,  with  sliMeiiieMts  of 
their  eapadttea  fcr  woit,  will,  on  app)icatlon,  be  seat  by  assil,  postage  free. 

0r*  Liberal  disopnnts  are  made  to  dealers, 

RaBroniBL«A«vr|isrewaatadtns««tU>«»wVerf  T•l^Tf|»oa^   4<tfir«tft 

WHEELER,  MELICK  &  CO.. 
^^  AUBANY.  N.  Y. 


m 


-  Iti  presenting  TIvB  «^  Pj|bS1.0R  GERI^'  and  its  merits  to  the  Tradc'Imd  i^  Pablfc 
gienerally^  W«  Chali^iyc.iile  W^rld  to  j[>roduc«  a»  good  a  Piano  %  tjia  pnoo  at  is  rep* 
lesented  in  the  aooompanytag  ciit  .   »       - '  ' 

The  Style  of  The  "Parlor  (^^m"  is  a  Full  Finished,  Highly  Polished  Case—All  Large 
Boun^^RnnK 6fl«l  MQ«kiiii»Car«ed  i^i^^cyifm aad  D^ak, ^vprftr^pm (%|wpv  Grand) 
ScAe, l«bh^ Brttte^,  WU  Irtn  Prdkter^df  il'WnhS»lit'tt-fllT«l^  i*  Befmty^^  finish,  in 
the  Durabilit^^4  #zQipdii^  Delimtcy  and  jP^mptoasapf  .thaJUliony  or  Pnnty,  Yolome  and 
Brilliancy  of  Tfee.        ..   :       x   -X        ^;Vv  .      I    ...   *     ,:.     .V/V'i 

The  Scale,  or  Compass  of  the  Eey-!^rd  is  Six  and  One-Third  Octaves ;  fh)m  the  lowest  F, 
to  the  highest  note-  ( A)'Of fi|ii>  Ato  tA  ^  ^Ootafo  '^iiMtrqaazit  >  ^y  ^M  jf^lioious  arrangement  of  the 
Key-Board,  any  mnsittcalt'i*^  perfcrmed»t>n  the  ^^rfi»Gcln,**tliat  can  be  on  a  Seven  Octave 
Piano  Forte.  The  Size  is  about  two-thirds,  and  the  Weight  one-half  that  of  an  ordinary  Seven 
Octave  Instrumei||(^aiid$h6  i|any^aArt^tft^tt>mblH^  iksN^  as  economy 

.of  space  in  smifll  robnrtf*re6dHiorf  ot  thiexpeme  ariH4isK^f  tfjmspbreiWjnr  Ac,  are  so  obvious, 
that  we  need  not  stop  to  enlarge  upoD  them.  « 

We  make  two  Classes  of  the  •*  Parlor  Gem,"  and  designate  Ihem  as  No.  1  and  Na  2. 

nOl^ly  ^  tl^OralApo  pddlK;t'ab4  lieaulif^4Ui 'initatCr JLd|^ni&rS^^ 
lutely  to  defy  detection  on  the  part  of  many  w^o  have  ezamined  the  same, — but  ik  all  otbeb 
BBSPBOTS,  the  No.  1  "  Parlor  Gom,''  is  pbecisslt  thb  same  as  jSo.  2,  which  is  finished  in  richly 
figured  Rosewood! 

As  a  Piano,  the'^f  Failof  Am^  i^Wte§3^0tAt»iS»  HlMlcfDf  qnalltlet  and  me- 
chanism L>iuQ4ae^QB  CInMUMieMi  Ipff  th^  Parlor  'or  BMiteftTt  ^m^  wortht  the 
appelUtionomA»atftdrOim.^  ^  '^-v    '^TT^iT- 

No.  1— PABLOE  GEM,  (Grained  Case)  is  -  -  -  $150 
No.  2—   ^     ditto^       ^  (Rosewood  Case,)     '-      -      -     >  175 

T^ese  PiauKMf  t<^ther  with  our  fuU^Sevep  m4  ^rexx  and  a  Quarter  Oc^ve  Si^UARE- 
GRA1V09  and  PAR1.0R  ORAIVDS^,  which  wo  shall  contmue.  to  manufacture  in 
evary  vacietyt^  stylei  and  oon^ijaing  om;R4' peat  inn  €irai|4  Ac|iap»  are.oow  olTered 
at«ach'extf«Biely'iow  prioea^  that  do  Instrument  irill  be  delivetred  until  the  money<  is  teoeived. 

Having  estabUshed  oar  busineas  00  a  Urictly  €asii  basid,  yf^-6AS  m^^b  ui^RSOLD;  and 
are  enabled  to  offer  Extraordinary  Inducements  to  Ca^b  Pnrctaaser<l« 

t^^MTe  Wlftrr»llt<feTe1r|r  Plana  F4lrte^  whether  seized  l^  pfer^'o^^ieied  by 
letter,  or  purchased  from  our  Agents,  to  pve  VEHTttr  SATlsfAcHoN ;"  or  the  money  and  all  ex- 
penses promptly  refunded.  ;    .,.    ..L,«^   ( 

|§pBook»C9a[taioiQg  full  partioularaof  our  loitruments,  and  a  desoriptioupf  our  Repeating 
QvBm^yM^mk  (Pai^t94  ^une  8,  ld&8,  aad  lor  which  w^  claim  vj/Sai^  «uiP«r;*on^  Wfir  all 
OTHXRS),  and  Circulars,  with  lUufjbrt^  Prioe  Liat.  will  ha  forwaji^odi  irea  of  iwpwMiflj.to.aiiy 
address. 

MARSHALL^  JAMBS  &  TRACER, 

Aqf^^Bop^.     <       '        ^     v  ,  1IIA8ONI0  HAIili,  AllMiny,  New  Torir 


Blackberries,  Raspberries,  Strawberries,  Orape^vines,  Cur- 
rants, Asparagus  Boots,  and  Bhubarb  Plants. 

At  wholesale  and  TBt^iltSXS&L^sX^lhJkS^  Amoog  the 

dwarfs  are  the  Belle  Lucrative,  Belle  Eplne  Dumas.  Urbaniste,  DucheMe  d'Augoul^me,  Louise 
Bonne  de  Jersey,  Kapoleon,  Bonne  d*£z£e,  Beurr«$  Glariguo,  DoyennS  Seiule,  Bearr6  d'AmiUis, 
dee.,  Ac.    Standard  ^BntXetiA,  (rery  fine,)  Columbia,  Bloodgood,  Flemish  Beauty,  Benrr^ 

lTffr^ft^il'tW-TO!l 

Lawtonr  BUickberries— Large,  well  rooted  plants,  |4  per  100 ;  |40  per  1000. 

BA8PBEB]^I|I8. 

^'.FiMt^4iftd'll*nuielAia^I^fie^pim^      pe^  100  \  $4^  per  lOOOi  i'3IFbH^  Aiitwttfp^ilft^Mr.Mb; 

/;..'■■"•' 'r:l"."  *." "■    .'  BtEAWBiiEBxiii. ;/'  '■•'•',"'' 

"'50,0b6-T!/^Wn*8  Seedling,  well  footed,  strong  pli»nto:  Soot^'fc  Seeiling,  Omeir 'Pacha,  itol- 
Ihpm  Vl«tariAjTOb«ii*%  ^e  (5iitM;  Hook^rVSeedlitig,  1l0liite  Alpfee,  Ae.,wU1i  tiwtotyofliep 
yanetiea.  .t    '      • 

^tijc.^Qf.TV;Wa,Sajd^  1^<£9''^?^^':^^ 

rates.     We  also  can  Aimieh  Triomphe  de  Gand,  in  large  quantiUesi    Thia  frmt  tt  large.  «nd 


very  profitable  for  market 


The  true  ] 
quantities ; 


CUBRAHTS. 


Ay  in  large 


obafstTH^ 


:  Very ^foetiab^lft  Ana  ^iiiU'w^^^  •       ,.      '       ; 

ASF&BAGUS  BOOTS.  .,  ; 

s-iQ^hoojff  fiaaaUbl;  9*  pMi'd0ietf;ifM  ^ii  (toa«    'lIgfott%.]^nilitti»ifa|itt#i^eAfMUiiflooi% 

hMtag.threai,ft#r^^w)^n»,^!kw,diyj^^  ^•:  'j\-      r,         •  y^    '  i'' 

Purchasert  wiU  be  given  full  directions  for  planting  tree«  ana  vi^dv,  when  rfe^Qir^^  make, 
selections  of  choice  fruit  for  those  not  familiar  with  varieties,  bn'Upplieation  to  the  i^uperid- 
tendent,  P.  T.  QUINN. 

lArge  Red  and  Yellow,  from  f  1  to  f  3  per  100.    Zeater  Tomato  or  Pw/ertion.— Plants  of 

CABBAGE  PXiftHSSh^J&iir(W«}L^ficMj.im«p^a^  'M 

cenU  per  100 ;  (4  per  1000. 

PEPPEB  PLAHTS.— Long  Snu»lriM^  BfHftaptf^l  per  100 ;  «8  per  1000. 

EGO  PLABTS.— Large  PurpY^ E^Hatit^AM^. '^when  the  pot  is  taken,  f  0  per  100 ; 
without  the  pot,  f  8  per  ^OQ  for  strong  plants,  and  f  2  for  wnaller  size. ,      .  ,. . 

kowlisMm  Avt^cAiniiixiihirBlt 

We  have  always  a  large  stock  of  all  kinds  of  Vegetable  Planto  in  their  season.       /        .    v 
l^wJV  fura|^'jMiy«f.yy^,a^9ve  1^  J^>«« 

tfBtifTes,  at  greatly  reduced  prices.    P^rsons^o^a^ring^iflft^^^^^aresi    ^  f  . .  .  , .     •  { 

vT  .m  ,.l«  rtl8M4^h»ft^»Wi#*|lM^  STEEBTS,N.T. 


qum 


%&■' 


Cabb  prof.  J.  J.  liAV^X»ntmp1i4.3. 
5f^ 


5'ti 


GEO.  L.  CANNON'S 


XBJDP'noxrBny 


HOT-WATER  FURNACE 


Having  been  thoroughly  tested  during  seyeral  winteia,  and  its  opoation 
having  proved  highly  satisfactorj  to  those  who  have  used  the  same,  we  are 
enablra  to  recommend  it,  with  great  confidenoe,  to  all  desirous  of  procur- 
ing an  apparatus  by  which  their  dwellings  can  have  a  supply  of  mdd  and 
pure  summer-like  air,  during  the  inclemency  of  winter. 

The  expense  of  this  Furnace  is  much  less  than\hat  of  any  other  drst-class 
water  or  steam  furnace,  ^ 

OAMOIPS  SOEOLL  HOT-AIE  FUENACE 

Is  une(^ualled  bv  anv  other  hot-air  furnace,  in  its  simplicity  of  construction, 
durability,  freeaom  urom  gas  or  smoke,  and  Uxe  quality  of  the  air  introduced 
into  the  apartments.      ' 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  construction  of  our  heating  surfhce,  we  are  ena- 
bled to  use  very  large  cold  and  wanB-«ir  .fines;  thus  bringing  a  large 
yolame  of  fres]^  Air  Ihrough  the  furnace^  and  introducing  it  into  the  rooms 
in  larger  quantities,  and  at  a  lower  temperature  tlmn  is  generally  the  case 
with  other  hot-air  furnaces. 

GOOKIirO  EAN0ES. 

assortment,  adapted  to  the  wonts  of  all  classes,  which 


'  We  have  a  lari 
we  can  recommena,-with  grsat  confidence,  to  our  customers. 


venhiiAtion, 

We  pay  particular  attention  to  this  branch,  and  claim  to  hayo  the  most 
powerful  apparatus  for  creat^ig  a  draft,  aithf r  in  a  ventijating-flae  or 
chimney. 

Pensonal  attentictfi  given  by  the  Proprietor  to  heating  and  ventilating. 

Flans  and  estimates  given  at  short  notice. 

GEORQE  L.  CANNON, 

A4  East  Thirteenth  St.,  N.  T., 

<B«lir««ii  BNMlm^  Mtd  VairmUj  Pkoe.) 


Apia,tbrm/vnt. 
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.      AMERICAN,  GUANO. 

TO  FABMEB8  AND  DEALBBS  IS  GrANO. 

■     ■  m  ■#■  m 

This  Guano  firoai  Jirvif  Idand,  in  the  Padflo  Ocean,  containing  80  per  cent  of  Fboapkatea 
and  Suli^tea  of  Lime,  and  the  moet  Taluable  fertilizer  known,  is  offered  for  sale  in  laiige  or 
■man  qnantfties  at  two  third«  the  price  of  PeruTian.  Tor  full  infomation  and  partionlan, 
addreaa        ^ 

O.  S.  MARSHALL, 

PriHderU  of  the  American  Chuino  Company^ 
ICaroblSilnlft  68  WllUn  Steeeti  V«vT«lb 

PRgE  DAHTiTAS. 

The  nndertiff  ned,  with  ranch  pleaanre,  again  offen  his  nnriralled  colleotion  of  Dahlia^  having 
raeently  added  largely  to  hla  atoek  by  importation  of  the  fioe  new  Tarletfee  «ent  out  In  Sng- 
land  for  the  first  time  in  spring  of  1860.  His  eolleetion  of  this  flower  Is  perfect,  embracing 
every  really  TaUmfcllB  Tsnety  in  enHAvadon^— among  whldi  are  the  TaHeties  shown  in  the 
▼aiioQS  priae  stands,  by  the  celebrated  growers  of  this  flower,  In  London  and  other  parts  of 
Ekigian^  the  past  two  wasona. 


A  earefally  prepared  Oatalogue  will  be  mailed  on  application. 
Price, — ^yeang  pfainte  In  pots  in  May,  f  S        *        .       •      ^ 


'    ^    ittg  phnts  in  pots  in  May,  f  S  per  dca. ;  two  doi.  for  f  8»  packing  indnded. 
Da,  da,       sawTariettea  of  1860^  f  6  per  doi.,  packing  incinded. 


April  and  Msjr. 


JOHN  SAtrii^ 

yrtuOiHiigtoii^  x>.  c. 


^ents  Wanted  to  Sell  Fruit-Trees. 

We  wish  to  employ  a  namber  of  experienced  and  tmstworthy  men  to  sell  IVeea,  in.,  from 
our  Nurseries,  at  liberal  wages. 
Wholesale  Dealers  furnished  with  Nnrsery  Stock,  at  the  lowest  market  pricea 

ROOKE^  FABUBT  &  CX>., 

Rocanifna  WabusALB  VvrntmuaM,  Jtocketiir,  iVl  K 

LAITDBOAPB,  GABDE]riV&,  AVD  BVBAL  ABOQITEOTVBE. 

LAyDSCAPE,  AORICULTURAL^  AND  CIYHi  ENOINSERINO, 

&xxTveyinSj   Levellins^  and  Drauslitragr- 

GEO.  E.  WOOBWABB, 

Architect,  Civil  Engineer^  and  Draughtsman, 

Na  20  BROADWAY.  NSW  YORK. 

Country  Seats,  Public  and  Private  Rirks,  Rural  Cemeteries,  Roads,  drc,  hdd  out  and  Superin- 
tended, and  Cemmlssiops  iii  crery  .d^f^^ot  of,  des^  and  construction  promptly  and  artis- 
tieally  executed. 

Ontlina  and  Topogmi^eal  Kaps.handsomely  prepared.    Oantnltations  gratpltonsi 
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^^1      s  ••^'  *  ♦« 


FDFEMITIfRE, 

CHURCH  AND  LECTURK  ROOM  SETTEES, 

R.   PATOW;  W^S5S5yE^^i8&:%',   N.   Y. 

To  tfis  followiDg  pocapofl  and  SchAok  Msiog  Xuiolfturtt  ton  UUs 
eonfidently  refer:       .       .  ...       ...  ... 

Bm.  D.  €.  Van  Horm^i  Ladi«i>Gla^ 

eal  Ixurtitate,  N.  T. 
Elie  Charlier,  JxeAch  Iqftitiite  for  Soyi, 

H.  Y. 
Hey.  0.  8..^  8).  JoIml  Ja41^  tnstitate, 

H.Y.  .-^   ••'  •'    ►^-^••*- 
Johft  Ifa^WJflityinawloal  Instltate, 


Ala.    ...      ./     '..,**,/. 
,Ba?>  E. JtowleyrithABi^SM^— .  '  'i 
Hn.  £ope;  MiinpMi,  Taai. 
Methodist  School,  Memphii,  T«xm« 
Andenon  Seminary,  Petenbmg,  Tenn. 
J.  E.  Douglaai,  Holly  SpringiJIfifli. 
Hey.  0.  Newton,  ChJ^rstal  SpnKgtltaiL 


•t\» 


POSTAGE 


r^f-RKEw.vt 


o.as[AOia«AJ 


•  ■v;i.j 


Excefetinff  Peas,   Beans,   and    Com. 
prioed;  jLlSt ^^aRd  >IManao,  , ,    . 

Warehottse,  922'  &^24  MaiKSl  Sttefet,.Kia3it. 


10.000  [FiTRiiuacDmymmvmk^  t  '^^  U'^uAa^te. 

Tf^flOO  EXTRA  ImARGH  AFFZaBS^  6  to  8  yeara  mfted,  at  very  reduced  ratea-^he 

■f     _  ^HILE.  PEDTCE  &  Ca 

^N 


cllB 


tITilli: 


1-   -  '- 

."^e^ave  the  pleaiare  of  offering  t^|^byiTDg  neUitiiAltof  Nkw  Prvnias,  seedlings  ^  our 
ow^  which  have  not  yet  been  sent  oaf.  ,  <'  ^ 

Thev  ^«nr<fc.t>ftAn  ritidnnfid  \\v  miiffiMilii¥it§§tii}M\i'nm(tiitn  hitTSfun  tha"iifisttnnd  thu  mostk.l'e- 
ffla»aL4lffl!»«^SS^DT^^  :v 

We  have  no  hesidHMffittWittlMlMi^t  »Wy4fi»fll<ail<riMpuiliiPHo  any  yet  known, 

lenltiTa- 


and  an  immense  improyement  boti)  in  Apv^^r.  foliage,  and^^at>it  upon  those  in  common  col 
tion.    WeU  iwted  plants~^ili^»ead3^to%l^  Wt  fiwlUta^^^^ 

MoL^h  pagBFTftW^  lgi»i<-g»>BPdrtlitl>.hii^|pfe  ^MMtkMoftoto  o(h«lBMpwpla^;i  ^.nn^v 
IAiL^^4MaMfieUSI^WIiSte«cwttkdK«»j4iMhto  \u.- -  ^  •  .^     r--^  ^."v   m.. 

Nb»-ii8%iUl->4irhltSv'Withdfetiiiatitfl|m  ^^'t  ^^ 

K6.  4,rVl!ftlili|bIH»-4vv^it4,tfl^  ••'>  '  "-'^  ' 

^ht:  9; CjiMflhT.B'^ TWpllift^rate,^i^nilM>fci»ly4oii^       '•  .i^*'^^'  ^  '^-    -    ^         ^' 
m.  B,  CUIiRUB^JWMtS?  tf o|^H#Hi  iM^uyJbd-slhtdea;wittf  4se  lfr%lf««tnfr«.'*V»  ^  -  ' 
No.   7,  AMABnJB— Rosy  lUac.  '   '  *      '^ 

No.  10,  UWION— Creamy  white,  tinged  with  ros^.  *''•*•*'   '''  '    *; "       \       "  * "' 

No.  U,  ^UPBRBA— Bluish^purple:*    <    *     /      .'•■;'*   ''\^  >  •'^^'    •  : 

May. • Mount  Hope  Nmtrtm,  Rocheite»Hyir. 

•\,^.Vf^^i  S?''-^^^tH  £  .'V-'  •'•  •■  .Y'  '   ■>'«•  V  '.'V  ;-*«Jl  *•  ■»*• .  "-.'>  -*•■."••''   u"    < 
Full  detcnplrons  of  each  of  tb«  sooTe,  \rith  many  omer  cboioe  pUoU  are  gtvan  in  oar  Q^tt> 

logn^^i|hiji»IUjh«jM»«rded|tBpon  appli«atio& 
Mv*T«hr'^^^    •^**       DANIEL 


V&fl&'S'S  SPRING  HORS£, 

478  BROADWAT,N.T.,B0tGhrand&Brookii00t8.i 

(J.  A.  CRANDALL,  Stjtxbistksnbxt.) 


ii 


^.•2 


'HEALTH  ud  HAPPDnSS  in  fha 


no 

1o 


standi  firm  on  ita  Pedeftml,  wUI  not  woar  Oupoti, 
and  iMuino  Bodran  to  Xi^iii^  til*  Fo«ti 


FROM  THE  •'HOME  JOURNAL." 

''  Of  all  the  child-furniture  we  have  ever  se^,  no  artiole  combines  so  mnch 
of  these  two  important  things — ^health  and  happiness — ^as  the  Patent  Adjusta- 
ble Steel  Spring  ISaddle-Horse,  invented  by  Jesse  A.  Crandall.  It  b  not  dan- 
gerous, like  a  oommoD  rocking-horse,  to  children's  feet,  oaa  not  be  upset,  does 
not  wear  carpets,  but  stands  firm  on  its  base,  and  its  action  is  so  liks  the  gal- 
lop of  a  live  horse  that  the  child,  never  wearies  of  it.  This  latest  of  child- 
novelties  is  exceedingly  elegant  and  artistic  in  destgn ;  and  so  adjustable,  sub- 
stantial, and  durable,  that  it  will  last  a  lifeUme.  U  is  indispensable  in  every 
family  where  there  are  children.  It  should  be  in  every  primary  school  and 
gymoAsium  in  the  country,  as  it  can  be  made  large  and  strong  enough  to  sus- 
tain grown  persons.  As  a  pedestid  for  photographic  pictures,  nothing  is  more 
beautiful. 

*'  Every  orphan  Asylum  and  institution  where  children  are  congniated,  should 
be  furnished  with  a  number  of  these  beautiful  articles.  JTbey  are  fitted  with 
side-saddles  when  required.*^ 

1^^  These  horses  are  warranted  for  one  year. 

Directiani'  for  adjusting  the  Spring  Horse, — Open  the  after  part  of  the  base 
sufficiently  to  allow  the  axle  to  go  in  its  place;  then  raise  or  lower  the  horse 
to  suit  you,  Screw  the  bolts  in  the  side  very  tight      ,           * 
lUySi      ' jj ^ 

Erergreeiig,  &.DeeUio»  Ormeital  Trees  ud  Shrabs. 
TO  NURSERYMEN.  DEALERS,  PLANTERS,  ETC. 

fl'Bi^vSng  artry  laig« and  VcU-grown  itoek  €i  Um  abevs,  •smpriiiiig  all  tha Uadlii^  kardy 
Genera  and  Spedai,  flrom  1  lo  8  feet  high,  of  ETergreeos,  and  from  S  ^  .10  feet  high,  of 
DeefdnouB  traea,  raitabla  for  Karaery  planting,  Lawn,  Park,  Cemetery,  and  Street  planting, 
I  offer  them  at  retail,  or  in  qvantiUea,  by  the  doien^  hundred,  or  thodaand,  at  gre||tly  redneed 
nitea. 


HinttKAHn  IXvmamm,  JTewhttgKJf'  T 
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ESSAY  ON  HORTICULTURAL  TOPICS. 

The  Ebmys  read  ai  ihf  PsDGmaaiva  Gardbnei's  Sooomr  of  Pbiladelphia,  daring  the  past 
year,  vith  disciieaioDS  on  the  same,  embraeiog  ihi  foUowUg  Biitjects: 
Spbino  and  Fall  Planting.  DBnonNor  in  CoLoa  and  Flatoe  or  thx 

YoniLATioN  ow  Glaw  Snocnwn,  Bxpnc  GbapBi 

Tewoiung  and  Subboilino.      '  Vfuxr  CowimmB  a  NAfkn  GaAni 

Hkatino  Glass  SrBupruuB.  MANoan. 

I>KTcaiQiASipalofe.irain»3kxi4jiinT&cABGin'       .llitSBw.  ' 

*ov  Fbdit.  Small  Fauns. 

Habit  in  Plants.  Also  the  openiDg  address  on  **  Gabdbhib«  an»  OAaDBNXBS." 

With  the  Rales  and  By-lAirs  of  the  Soeiety;  Reports  of  BiUhiessMeetitogs;  Gomoiimieatlone; 
LUt  of  Memben,  Ac,  dro. 

An  OcUto  Pamphlet,  pa  180.    Pablished  by  the  aqthority  of  the  Soeiety.  by  R.  Robinbon 
Soorr,  Pbilad^rtpWa,  iml.         ' 

Price  29  Cents.    Sent  by  mail  for  vine  red  postage  stampftL 

For.Saieby  ,  .     a  JI.  SAXTON  &  BARKER. 

PERUVIAN    GUANO. 

OOVERNMtMT   BRAND  AND   WCfONT. 

ICHABOE   OTTANO, 

SUPBBPHOSPHATE  OP  EIME, 
BONE  DUST, 

A*  LONGETT,  No.  84  Oliflf  Sk,  New  York. 

VUyWB,  RARROWS^   HAT   COTTBRS^   WKBfflJIAHROWB^  FAIMING 

MTTiTiS,  RORSS  HOBB^  CORN  BBBLUSBB,  BBBD  SOWERSi 

Pot  Sale  by 

itoy  8t  A.  >LONGETT,  No.  84  Cliff  St.,  New  York. 
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827  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA, 
Offers  a  Ml  Stock  o/  fresh  and  genuine 

'  VIJCJETABI.E,  (JBASS,  AtTD  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

inelndlDg  all  the  noVelties  of  merit 

NEW  ROSES,  NEW*TERBENAS,  NEW  DAHLIAS,  NEW 

PB;L0X,  new  QLADIOLUS,  NEW   OARNATXONS^ 

NSW  PETUNIAS,  FUCHSIAS,  <co^  Aco.« 

Witk' M.OtMwiT.  IMOrtOMRt  lOf  AtMiMg  PlMtH 

Catalogoes  forwarded  to  all  appHeanta. 

PEKHINS    GRAPE. 

THE  PERKINS  ffi  AN  AMERICTAN  GRAPti  OP  RAKE  QUAUTT. 
Strong  Layers  from  the  Fftrent  Stock,  -  $1  eaxUx. 

TOfi  SALE  BT 

THOMAS  HOOEBR, 

"*-*^  BiODGBWATER,  MASS. 

11  . 


.TQi  f4>BJtpi^;^^^^,f^P^IifB», 


,    ..SOUrbLE.FHOSPIIATEIi 


«•*,  \     ^ 


liable  and  flffldent  oombinattoB  of  .•)     •  »     .•..:>'• 

OTBIBECT  IMPOBTATiqKi^  ^e  CTPfOTA  >n^  flpT^y^yP  jPFiTyt  ^'H  ^n y*"*^  nvK Ti>ftir 

TUs  FERTILIZER  has  >wyi  ffWrtjytfntn^j^fa^r^TynjW^B  ff^ft  T>i>««^^^  Qoaao,  by  many 
of  the  moflt  suooeasftil  and  intelligent  farmen  of  Yiiginia  and  M^ry]•IMyi^Ofm#>wllCl«ft^ve^^^ 

'*'"""    r  exhuct  crom 


skillfully  adju^^^to^pr^oU^j^^ir  ffKHfvf^l  ^Uon^  ayd^raidv  it^  p^tj^Kf^if^  memure, 
adapted  f(n'eroptffweratt^,%nih<Miduti^^  CAl&BEtii  HORFIT. 

.lW]^lficfil'mlflO'fn1lii:i»eMkt  aiUcUKm  Saiikrt^oiOdbo,  In  the  December  (IMO)  nmnhtf^of 
the  Ameriom  ^^frmfr,  f^^^^  ^dnalrate  of  op  FertiliieT^C^fia/jnif  ^TWs  il^  4  tfmid  or- 

7*««  JSTo.  4,  «o  affluent  anfyei  u>.mtU  p^f^fUd  ifK^l  i/i«  4ement9 /or^.profitahle  ferMttatton, 

Copies  of  the  abore  named  docoments,  togetker  with  Trot  MORFir£kAN^T&]^«iyidpMi; 

er  interee^^vt^fter^  FPHH^^'^'^f^^  r?P**  !»»4^«»W^Tn**f^**fV^'  F^^' 
TITjIZER Ib  £Eir  better  adapted  to  general  nae  than  Pem^ian  Quai^o  fdane^.beaidM.bejng,  .>    ^  ^ 

The  4$OH6)frBR6  K>mkllO)  be^ibre''4tli  otifmli^iikonH^-Wpim^viAl^  Wk^       IM- 
MEDIATELY  ^aD69C&;^j(li^JdM>i^itily^^  The 

.  ralne  of  PERUVIAN  GlTAirO,  presented  in  lliliinodlMi^diAiprat^>lbfa;^oiir^^^ 
OTer-estimated.  '^  '  i  v^  -  .  v    *  ^ 

.VTIK'.-.-  ^^j^?:i?S^»ff.S^Q<8PP4^!^^0.'of^^IJfB^^     .  ;•»  M:  : 

PamphleU  and  (Areolars,  oontuning  more  particaUr  information,  -wjU  ti«  loijylii^ljy  mUl, 

Mi^^fla.  ^t  >^  i  i^  ^'  Majhly^ifcitia  and  Proprietors,  iJezaadria,  Va.  " 
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THORIEY'S  FOOOFOH  CATTLE. 


\M  «Nd>la  Sv  Hi^iBty'i  fi1i|A]|M]'Ji|b|.SGgpl  'JOgiuieta  tbe.  Piince  Opniort*! 
^^>'>V8n^  WHiar;  IfafOigiNmtiba'Bo^  MiUtaiy  MaMet  of^BmnuH  by ' 

' ' '*     -'elrdctr  lof  iEis  SzMnen^'li^^^^  

Ha^er  of  ii^  Bone;  Adamif'  Express  Btables,  TTnited 

^..f  .,  rV.r.'.o  /i}iittatetSaipMii''8tftb^  likfireip     .  ■'.* 

."".'  ",.'",/ 'i  "'.  '  "'    ■' , ' .  StaMes,  ftA, '&c.  .^      ••  •'• 

.  FM'flAMMMi^jkMiipidMkUie  in^ppomotu^^Axid  MisWilnii^g  iftll  ili<9  ammikl  ifanotlgtiM  JAl»»aUb 
and  tlgon.''*'F(«^MlMh  <k»wf,'it  irteTilu«Bte/ lti«r^^  improviiig  the 

qiiiTft/ofWlk:   Tbl'B^aWs,'' nothing  fcatrcbtapdtft  vllh  It  for  fe^dln^' dillckly.    For  Sheep 

and  FigB,  the  effiects  ph>duce<l  in  one  ^i^th^l\,o^e<^d<i^ll  expeciationa. 

Sold  in  cask6  containing  448, f^edsy  price,        -        -        -.     . -.       -        '        -        -    f  14  00 

tifiilf  dasks,'  CobtaiMng  i^l  t^^,  price,    "ij        ':  . .  /-,/    *• '.  ^  ^;/     '- '    ' -,^  \, ;  ''[  ^',]  '1  00 

Casee  containing  11  Si  Xieeda,  in  packages,  price,  -        -        -        -        -        -        4  00 

^.A-pMq>hl4^<ipi»liKi.foee.jko'4nr*ddr«ii..i   ...•'■    .  .i  ....;>  ■i//'.,,i   .^-r-  .:  :.  -^    -i 

'•Dep6tfO)r*etrhl«ed9tAtei;     '  '     "     *  '    •       ^  /n.  ^'  .  . .  ;;i  ;. .      V    • 

Ag^l^1#  Va^ted  lA.^^.^ity  fad  town  1^  th(^  tJii^e4  ^^leawWejfLpiie'a^e already jippbi'nte^ 
r  April,- ilay^'^oan.../ -■.'._,>      .        ..*        ■   .[,."..,/ ^^.   ,    ., '.V      ...     ..  ^      .,  .  ■  ,  ' 

IJiosemoh^  Sweet  I*bta1x>  Plan 

A  BUFHSIOR  ARTICIiE  DURIKOl  MAT-Aim  JUKiL 

1.000,  42  ;  B,iXK\  9  ;  10, QUO,  $1:5— j^rx,  ked  to  g^apfelyjwig  ^iet^OM.  Pro 
iliic^  ^odteropa  M^  ^{Jlth.i  Bend  u.>,r  uili;^;?^  CiiJlKa^f  Qfr^ojll^ini^ultur 
and  Preserratiou,  and  experience  of  growers  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

:  ^T  .7:1  >     ».,  '  ' — r-T ^ -T\ 

CRANBERRT    PI.AIWTS. 

2,000,000  fresh,  strong,  euUivated  plants  of  ^he  celebrated  Oatx  Qod  Bill  and  CnKaaj  yarie- 
ties,  for  sale  at /O10  prteM.    Aho,^      -  *-   «-'c    -* . 

A<tlMitSt»oli  1to«idi«»«f  IkiaiMtftaiabU'ihdfi.iaH^  Ur  1%  eaiittiii 

pottage  ^stamps/ ■  '  *    ,  ■' . ' '' 

A  iFuii  ]>x8CiuFTiV^  iTuBsnit  bATALoixTB,  btf  r*6^lpt  ofrtatfjpflf'to  pr.c-pajr  postage.  '  .  . 

*     Apply  to  W.  H.  STOW.'Eakt  If  eW  XK>n(lon'iri^ikel^  6t. 

as 


GUANO. 

W«  would  call  th«  aOention  of  Gimdo  DMl«n»  Planton,  and  F«nner%  to  the  article  whieh 
we  have  oa  hand,  and  for  lale  at  40  raa  awT.  um  ibah  Peautun  Gvamo,  which  we  daim  to 
be  saperior  to  any  Guano  or  Fertiliser  ever  imported  or  manufactured  in  this  country. 

This  GoaBo  is  imported  by  Wl£.  H.  WEBB,  of  KB'W*  TQBK,froin  llate^  aad 
Jarriif  lalandi^  in  t^  Sovtb  Pacifie  Ocean.  Sdld  gennine  and  ^ore  at  •inipdiie^'hy  tba  Cargo, 
or  at  retail,  by  JQHV  B.  8AIUDT,  C^NMial  A|«at«  ^<^  ^^  tK>UXH  STREET^  eor.  Wall 
Street,  NEW  YORK.  •  , 

It  has  been  latisfactorily  tested  by  manv  of  our  prominent  Fanners,  and  analysed  by  the 
roost  eminent*  and  popalaf  AgrieoltanU  Coemi8t%  ioelodlBg  FxafsMor  liebig  of  Germai^,  ex- 
tracts of  whose, report  and  analysis  are  to  be  seen  below,  and  found  to  contain  (as  will  be  seen 
by  our  circular)  over  80  percent,  of  PaospaATi  or  Luu,  and  other  animal  organic  matter,  yield- 
ing ammonia  sufficient  to  produce  immediate  abnndaot  crops,  besidas  aabstaotially  eorubing 
the  soil.  It  can  be  freely  used  without  danger  of  barolog  the  seed  or  plant  by  eoming  in  con- 
tact with  it,  as  is  the  case  with  some  other  fertilUers;  retaining  a  great  d^ree  of  moutuce,  it 
causes  the  plant  to  grow  in  a  healthy  condition,  and,  as  experience  has  proved, 

FREE  OF  lN9E(na 

For  orders  in  any  quantity,  (which  will  be  promptly  attended  to,)  or  pamphlets  cont^ning 
full  particnlars  of  analyses  and  tests  of  Farmers,  apply  as  above. 

ProC  liebiff  says,  under  dateJnly,  1800.— The  Baker^s  Island  Guano  cvintains  mor^Phot- 
pharpB  Acid  than  any  other  knotTn  fertiUxer.  •  •  •  I  regard  the  discovery  of  these  Gnano 
depositi  as  a  most  fortnnate  event  for  agrioolture.  •  •  •  The  Phosphate  of  lime  in  the 
Baker^s  Island  Gaano  is  fiir  more  easily  «Hs8olved  than  that  of  bonen  •  •  •  Aj^neuUmruU 
wnUd  be  benefiUd  at  much  by  u$ing  70  ppundi  of  Bak§r*a  Itland  Guano  an  by  100  poundi  of  Bmu 
Ihut  *  *  *  The  Jarrii^  Island  Onano  wonld  seem  to  be  an  cxceUent  means  of  restoring 
cotton  or  sogar  plantations,  whose  soil  has  been  "worn  out  by  long-continoed  enMvatiOtt.  / 
think  it  M  pre/eriMe  to  Peruvian  Ouano^  which,  being  rich  in  Ammonia,  tends  rather  to. Great 
development  of  leaves  ai«S 
Apw  Msj  A(  Jnat, 


FREITCH  STANDARD  ROSES. 

ST  RECEIVED  PER  STEAMER,  A  FINE  A 
ROSES— 60  TAKiBTnfi,  ik  SPLE 
Price  from  $9  to  $12  per  doten^  mcoording  to  size. 


JUST  RECEIVED  PER  STEAMER,  A  FINE  ASSORTMENT  OF  STANDARD 
ROSES— 60  VARiETna,  ik  SPLENDID  ORDER. 


Fi  Jersey  City,  IT.  J.,  nnd 

^V-  9  JOHN  ST„  NEW  YORK. 

a    '  .  . 

THE    ORIGINAL 

Bridgewater  Paint  of  New  Jersey, 

FIRE  and  WATER  PROOF,  fbr  Rooii,  Ontsida  Work,  Dadka  of  Veaaeli^  Iraii  Worl^  VUlat 
Chnrohes,  Bridges,  Depots.  Brick  Walls  and  Stocoo  made  Water  Proof,  and  as  hard  aa  stone 
Green  House  Sashes  and  Skylights  made  permanently  Water  ProoC  In  packages  of  500  lbs, 
SCO  lbs.;  100  lbs.,  and  60  Iba. 

For  drculan,  send  to  Depots  H  MAIDEN  LANE,  N.  Y. 

^^' "  •»-«.  WM.  W.  BETTS,  aeneiBl  A^ent.  * 
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New  and  Choice  Seeds. 

3.   O.  BARKBB  is  now  piepand  to  lupplr  the  foDowing  Beeda  from  his  tuuUraled  coUection 
ofplanta. 


DIANTHXTS  HEDDEWIOII, 
(JI0ANTEA, 
MONSTROSUS, 
LACINIATU8. 


u 


Also  a  few  packages  of  Hollyhock  and  Verbena  seed.  They  were  all  saved  with  f^r^at  cfire  from 
the  finest  and  most  recent^  imported  varieties,  and  can  be  relied  on  as  a  superior  lot  I  wiU 
send,  post-paid,  a  package  6f  each  for  $1  fiO,  or  25  eta.  per  single  package.  Also  Agent  for  the 
sale  of  Peter  Henderson's  new  Verbenas,  the  finest  collection  ever  sent  out  8end  for  a  Cata- 
logue. JOHH  O.  pABKER,  Hartford,  Couii. 


3,000  Good  Concord  Grape-Vines.  "" 

r  # 

One  year  old,  per  iotm,  . .  .      v* |6  00 

Two  years «     •«       «« 8  00 

TlurM  «     -     «      *•  ,       . 10  00 

Orders  with  raroittaniQe^  lUtd  foil  direetlona  how  *od  wheno  to  send  thenv  wjU  \^  rM^ved 

CM.  SAiTOK, 
iuk.MA».  ,  25  Park  Row,  New  York. 


FLEMISH  FERTILIZER. 

Hits  article  has  been  nsed  on  the  various  eropa  of  Oraln,  Oraes,  md  0«rden  T^igetn^lei^ 
during  the  past  season,  so  that  it  can  be  confidently  recommended  as  one  of  the  strongest 
PectUkm 

Pdoe  $46  per  Ton.    By  (he  Basrel,  $8  per  HwDUbredL 

The  following  persons  have  used  the  above  article,  to  whom  we  refer: 


T,  Shonnard,  Yonkert. 
Dr.  Qoldsmith,  Barrvtown. 
i.  C.  Willett,  Tublv  Hook. 

C.  E.  Sandi,  Rshkill 

D.  B.  Fuller,  Hyd6  Park. 


Mias  Bolton,  Pelham  Priory. 

W.  Chamberlain,  Barrytown. 

James  T.  Soutler,  Barrytown. 

T.  8.  Haughton,  Pftlatka,  Fla. 

James  Donaldson,  New  Hamburgh. 

0.  &  Goddiacton,  Barrytown. 


Address 


MduAAp. 


O.  M.  SAXTON, 

25  Park  How. 


~^i  ■     Am      m     ■■     ■■»    ■^■■■11    lai        ■  ■■■■.»■    .   ■         TC»        ST"^        "■   g. 

^  ^^THE  DOOLITT|4(  RASPBERRIFJP' 

<  .  -.  SfiSTDFOR  C9PnLABB.  .       '  ..  >     '  '         t  ^ 

Circular  and  Directions,  and  Receipt  for  Malpug  THac,  free  tp  tU  ordfrii^.ai  ^beiclUwing 
rates,  vix:  25  FOR  ONB  DOI.LAH,  lOD  ^^OR  SteQEtB  XSOLX^^mS/  SbO  AKD 
OVER  AT  THB  RATB  OF  TWXDVTT-^fZVfi  DOTiTijiyfrpJBR  lOOa 

10  PmrsoT  Flamtb,  securely  packed  in  Oil  Sitt  Bagr  »i]l<be  Mlki  hj  mail,  postage  paid,  on 
receipt  of  One  Dollar.  .    ,     ,     ...  '  •...».««'': 

PUa$e  h€  pctrHeular  about  the  direction^  for  Sending  PbnU,  . 

-%i   H.'i  DOblJTTLE, 

OAKS  CORNERS, 

.,     BOOKS    FOR    SAIJ&  -V  ' 

.'.•  <        .      .  ...  ,        •      -     Tvp-;  f  *r 

.;    i  ^  AT  THE  •         .      -»       .    ^^;r 

OFFICKrOi:  liBCE"  HOETiCTHftJffi^fr 

3X>nDOirS  ARBORBTUM.  8  vols.  Four  of  Letter-pren  and  four  of  Plates.  -  $254X> 
LOUDOirS  ARCQOITBCTURIL  Cottage,  Farm  and  Villa, ,  ^-  ^  v  — "  *  ^^^ 
JOHNBONB  OAJXiSBfCsifi^  aviu^.>.  /L-X.    -  i  .  -    .  tl'l.-I ..JL  1  5l00 

RAfiOffS  DXCTZONAR7  OF   THE  FARM, 3.50 

OOLBMAlra  BtmOPBAN  AQRICtrLTtTRtL    Cloth,  ...    j.     ,:'/  .  APO 

DO,    '    "   '      IX),  DO,  2  vols.,  sheep,  *l'    ftOCI 

UEBIOB.  COMPUEITE  W^ORKB  ON  CHEBCZBTRT.         -        -  1.50 

UBBIO'S  HWSBIir  AO«Cin»nRE;  *  -  "^  -  V  "  <  •  X-*-  '  -"r  .75 
ROBBSIiEB  GEZ^IRT   CXTLTURi;  .        .      ^  •    .  J^K) 

BRIOHTB  ORAPB   CXTLTURB,  .  ,,         .      .  .^ 

THE  LAST  AORZCULTUIIAI*   REPORT   OF  THB  PAXENT  OFFEO^ 

1059,  -        -        ...        .        .        -       '^        ,        .        .<        JBO 

GHAPTAZiB  AO^RICULTUKAL  CBBMIBTR7,  ••../,  XOO 

VILLAOE  AND  FARM  COTTAOfla    BfCcKwrnam  <fe  Baokis.        -  200 

THE  3X>N]XJN  FLORA X25 

OILPINS  LANDSCAPE  OARDENINa,  3jOO 

■.V   r  '   ^ 

icSri^i'  ^  -^    SAZTON  «&  BABEEB, 

25  Park  Bow,  New  TdJ^l^/** 


(^ 


FLOWER  .VEEBSr  WSm  SEEDS  I  \ 

isTe^  and  Ilare  "Varieties 
FOB  1861.  ' 


BARNES  /&•  WASHBURN, 

HABBi§6N  SQ¥ABB^MaAs.,  Ijbm  mUes  firom  Boeton,) 

Beg  to  inform  the  public  that  their  NEW  ANI)  IMPROVED  CATALOGUE  OF  FLOWEK 
8EED8  is  now  rMdy,  containing  a  Hat  of  upward  of  1,300  yarieties,  embracing  all  the  NOYSL- 
TIBS  for  1861.  .•*''. 

We  feel  assured  that  this  C^ettado^e  wiflbe  fbimd  Wstlrpasff  nijrMstbig  work  of  similar  de- 
scription, as  we  have  spared  neither  time^  trouble,  or  eacpenae  in  its  oompilaUom;  it  has  been  oar 
endeavor  not  only  to  flirnis^  information  usually  ibund  in  such  lists,  but  to  make  such  additions 
i^  shape  of  oepious  descriptive  and  cultural  notey  as  it  ai^peared  to  us  might  be  of  benefit  to  the 
amateur  and  improfessionud  Horticultucist. . 

Ita  adoption  in  short,  is  spch,  we  iiope,  as  wiU  meet  the  xequirements  of  aU  lovers  of  fiowert. 

FLOWER  SEEDS  FORWARDED  BY  MAIL: 

to  anj  part  of  the  United  States  of  America,  post-paid. 

CATALOGUES  FORWARDED^  POST-PAID 
on  receipt  of  a  tiu^  oeo^^oaftage  stamp -to  all  appisoaolK 

Addrtes  BARNES- A;  WA&HBUIRN,' 
V«K«t  .  HABBIBOir  8QVABE, 


OAKLAND  NXTRSERY, 

TiqiOGa  NEOK,  WESTOHESTEB  QOUNTYj  N.  T. 


The  subscriber  offers  for  sale  a  general  collection  of 

Fruit  and  Shade  Trees.,  Shrubs^  Vines,  &o. 

A  large  collection  of  the  best  proved  M  and  new  irarieties  of  STANDARD  PEARS, 
of  extra  large  and  medium  eMm,  the  former  from  I^  to  4  inches  in  diameter,  and  frcm  8  to  14 
feet  in  height;  in  a  fruifing  state.    Also  DWARF  PEAI^S. 

A  choiqf  collection  of  QTTTT.'R^HT'FfP^^  of  over  fi%  vaiieties,  of  ihB  leading  old  and  best 
new  varietiea. 

NORTHUMBERLAND  FILLBASKET  RASPBERRY,  a  re- 
cently introduced  superior  variety;  the  most  valuable  foreiCT  sort  that  I  Joakow;  much  suite- 
nor  to  the  Fastolfit    For  sale  by  the  1000, 100,  or  dozen. 

An  extensive  collection  of  EVERGREENS,  of  the  leading  torts;  of  eiztra  Urge 
and  medium  size,  and  vigorous  g^wth ;  well  adapted  for  producing  immediate  effect  for  new 
plantations ;  for  planting;^  in  masses,  groups,  or  belts ;  for  shelter^  protection,  ^& 

DECIDUOUS  SHADE  TREES,  of  large  and  medium  i^ze,  of  the  best 
varieties. 

G-RAPES  Cor  cultivation  under  glass,  and  hardy  naUye  varieties. 
CunantB,  Gooseberries,  Blackberries,  Raspberries,  Roses,  &o. 
Catalogues  furnished . on  a^Ucation.  __  __ 

Kdi.  Ap.  ud  Mar*  WJNd.     L.     F£jBrBpIS« 
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JOSEPH  BRECE  &;  SON, 

AT  THUS 

Seed  Store  &  AgricultiuuL  Warehouse, 

51  It  52  NORTH  MABKET  STREET, 

BOSTON, 

OFFEB  K>R  SALS  1HE  MOST  SXTENBIVE  OOUSOnOBS  Of 

VEO-ETABLE,   AaRIOULTUBAL 

AlTD 

GRASS    SEEDS. 

Tb%  tubaeiiben  would  inform  their  friends  tnd  the  public  ^nerally,  tlint  no  pftins  Aro 
•pared  in  the  growth  of  their  Seedi,  or  in  the  selection  and  importation  of  snch  as  may  be 
fally  relied  npon ;  and  they  will  sell  them  as  low  as  good  seeds  can  be  afforded.  It  has  always 
been  their  aim  to  procure  all  the  new  varieties  which  are  known  to  be  reliable,  and  from  the 
long  experience  that  the  senior  partner  of  the  honse  has  had  in  this  department  of  their 
business,  tliey  fetl  well  aitDred  that  they  are  fully  prepared  to  fill  all  orders  for  such  stedi, 
and  tuch  only,  as  are  known  to  be  pure  and  genuine. 

ALSO.  TSB  CHOISEST  COIXECTION  0? 

FliOWER    SEEDS, 

COMPRISING  UPWARDS  OP    . 
SIX  HUNDRED   SPECIES   AND  VARIETIES, 
Inelodisff  splendid  asmnttaenti  of 

O^rmaa  Asters,  Balsams,  Ten  Weeks'  Stock,  Laxkspnrs,  HoUy- 
hociks,  Oa&dyttifts,  Poppies,  Zinnias,  &o. 

We  annex  from  our  CaUlognes  a  few  of  the  many  KOYELTIES  OP  SPECIAL  HnXREST 

for  18«1 : 

darkea  pulehella,  Tom  Thumb, 26oeBt^ 

Dianlhus  Heddewigi  (doiible> 60     *" 

Do  do         (rinrie).  .        , 25     •' 

DianthuS  Chinenus,  flo.  plena  nana, «  •        •  26     " 

Lychnis  Hnageana,         .        .        ^       ^^     .       .        .      \       •        .  26     " 

Choice  Pansies 26     "       . 

Linum  grandiflora  Intea, m.-.  26a'' 

Zinnia  elegans  flora  plena,      .        .  .  ....  26     '^ 

Primula  sinensis  oermecina  splendens,     •        .' 26.    " 

Hybrid  green-bordered  Petunia,      .        .        • 26     " 

^nnia  multiflora  lutea,  . 10     " 

For  a  full  description  of  our  extensive  assortments  of  FLOWER  SEEDS,  send  for  onr 

CATALOGUES,  which  wUl  be  sent  free, 

▲ISO 

One  Hundred  Yaiieties  of  French  Hybrid  Gladiolus : 

the  most  superb  hardy  flowering  garden  bulb,  and  whose  brilliancy  of  oolo¥  surpasses  all 
deseriotl^  n. 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  SON, 

61  &  62  NORTH  MARKET  ST., 
uoi,  ip.  ttMv..  Boston. 
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SE1DD&,  SEEDS,  SEEDS. '" 

Gkirden,  Vegetable,  Grass,  and  Flower  Seeds, 

<     -  V       :  i.  Of  every  dMliiabldvAriefy.  .;';.»     ^  • 

PBIOXD  <}4TALOai7£S  0KNZ  KKBB  BT  £097,  0N.^UnS9iCMLXn»r. 

Na  L^Descriptive  liat  of  Flower  SeedSi  Horti9iiltiur«i  ImptooMntfl,  etc. 
Na  2,*-Yeg«tald«»  GraBS,  Herb,  and  MiBceUaiNMHUi  Seedib 
ISTa  l^-rXr^e  or  Dealan' priced  IM 

ANDREW  BRIDeEMA]!?^, 
^^  Ho.  876  BBOADWAT,  HEW  TOBK  OTFT; 


ERHARD'S  RAVENSWOOD   PEAR. 

TliiB.K«w  AmsrifSta  a«adBii|f  Paw  can  not  USL  looii  to  beoom*  a  greal  ilivorita.  '  It  is  an 
^  early  pear,  ripening  here  about  the  first  of  Aogoat;  and  tlumgb  but  of  medhnn  die,  its  rioih 
^ttoMatlofiaTor^  wd.  great  abondapoe  of  liaoiia  oarbonated  hdee,  nakd  tbe  froit  the  beet  of  the 
aeaeon.    It  never  rots  at  the  core,  nor  la  it  ever  gritty.    The  tree  it  Tery  vigorous  and  hardy, 
and  beam  afidl  erop  every  year. 
I  can  now  fiimish  a  limited  nnmibor  of  fine  trees  of  the  BAYBNSWOOD  FSAB  om  qainoe. 
Mal^  t»eea» «  Teet  high,  al  f  1 ;  8  to  4  feei  high,  90  oenta.    Alao  a  few  trees  two  years 
from  the  bod. 

A. LIBERAL  pISCOtTNT  ALLOWED  TO  DEALERS, 

(Areolars,  with  the  opinion  of  tiie  hortietdtnral  press,- setit  firee.  '    •• 


MdL*^ 


CHARLES  F.  EBHABD, 

BAVENSWOOD,  L.  I. 


The  Yellow  Verbena  '  "Welcome." 

This  siDgnlar  and  beantifhl  variety  is  now  for  ths  first  time  OiSnred  fcr  sale  in  thife  eoantry. 
It  is  in  the  style  of  *<  Imperatrioe  EUsabeth,"  biit  with  .      <   : 

Flowers  of  a  Bright  Sulphur  Yellow. 

Purchasers  of  our  entire  set  of  seW  Vbrbinas  (see  advertisement)  will  tiave  this  included  free 
of  charge. 

PLANTS  BY  1st  OF  MAY  %\  BACH. 


lfflh.Ap.*lfij. 


PETER  HENDERSON, 

JERSEY  cmr,  N.  J.    • 

And  0  John  Street,  Ne^  York. 
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FOR  THE  SPRING  OF  1891. 

'  '..iT.         ■  tiincaoeaA'lkito Kin. aiklM. *t:' 

ISAA9  BUCHANAN  &;  SON, 

NURSBRTMBN    AND   TL0RI8TB. 

I    ' .    .     ■       »»  4  ■ »  .^ Li^ — 

NEW  DOUBLE  FLOWERHW  FTOfiSrA8.— pub  de  Bmbant,  Duo  He  ITdrfoIk, 
Kadame  OornelisseiL  Hero  of  Wilts,  Prince.  Ohika,  Marie  Marant,  General  €lhaza!,''Hen- 
ri  Qin,  Adele  Olin,  Marie  Mackintosh,  Marachal  Mao  Mahoo,  Lord  ol  the  Met,  Manrel- 
lons.    Price  50  cents  eaok  0i*<iSXO.p#r  9^%  Df  fkHf^^     /  ' 

NEW  SINGLE  FLOWERING  FUOHSIAS.--Mane  Varient,  Great  Eaatem,  Oriterion, 
Pierre  Gessand,  Solferino  (Smith^s^)  Simpl^zioanlis,  Senator,  Elegantissiina,  Bntterflj, 
Seinkr. •'  Kiae  10  ctDta'^li;  or  |4.00  per  6ei  of  ten.  *^ "" ' 

DOUBLE  PETUNEA8  (NEW. y-ffnrUauin,  purple  lilao,  striped  and  spotted  wHh 
white;  Mn.  R,  L,  Stuart,  large,  delicate  blush,  very  fragrant;  Incarnatci^  large,  pearlj 
blush ;  BoMTianty  large,  "rosy  purple. 

NEW  SINGLE  FLOWERINa  PETUNEAS.--¥Mt  Limie  JMd,  dear  white,  with 
^.deep  y^n^  hloXA^^Oftd-^k^p^  Tigonms  t^owei^  free  bloomer,  Attd  on%  of  fh%  beat ; 
•  J^cnl0^  Jaoof^t,  iflbp  i^aliit  pufpte,  blotched  wJtk  tAiiefMm  Jmrn^Edd^m  dadded 
improveroent  on  inimitable.    Price  50  cents  each,  or  set  of  seven  for  $8.00. 

IfEW  PENT8TEMON8^.S!^i00taMiK  |L00;  Mn.  Ondmmn,  40  eenH;  JWhslJiUiita^ 
SOc^nlseaeh;  iAfuPa^0l,OO'eoataeaoh.  '       ^ 

NEW  LANTANAS^Adolphe  Avosa,  Flora,  Inoomparab^  Madam  Oafllet»  Madafti 
Thiband,  PrinoesadolhUde.    Price  60  cents  each.  .  m     . 

NEW  FRENCH  SPOTTED  PELABGONIUMS.--.Ink«rtnaim,  Mottttigde,'  PWrtigte^ 
Mr.  Biodci4tte;  'FdOcAoifoe,  mo,  Mazittiello,  Madam  Van  Ho«tii,  Or^oeUe,  FlDetto. 
Price  41<)50»  e^i^r  rlb^  abov#>oaii  be  reMed  on  as  a  vary,  ckineto  moA  iMtmt  aaiaalion  of 
these  magnificent  flowering  plants. 

NEW  SCARLET.  Q]ERANIUM8.-.Bo8o,Ghampion,$teach,deporibed  and  figured  in 
the  HoBTrooiiroMst  for  dumber,  18^.  Chameleon,  Sheen  RWa},  Aun>liK^  Patit  Mont 
Rouge,  Lucrece,  Corate  da  M^jmiOi  Model  NoawkJ^  I»perial  Qxm9f»,,AxiUmji  La  Motto, 
Richmond  Gem,  Vivid,  Imperatrice  Eugene,  Blackheath  Beauty,  Lucrece.  Price  60 
cents  each..  ."•.•«'..•.►-. 

NEWlfOKffilY  CARNATIONS.— Souvintr'^e  la  Halmaison,  $1.00;  pure  white, 
an4  very,  tamaat;' /Ii^  I^IIoleL  Indispensable,  Le  Idokte,  Glorie  de  Vasaa/liflAoam- 
parable.  Cbariemange,  Isabella,  AchiUa.    Price  50  cents  eacb«  except  where  noted. 

NEW,  LARGE  FLOWERING  CHRYSANTHEMUliiS.— 26  varieties'of  the  oboioeat 
selections.    Price  87j  cents  each,  $8  per  dozen.  * 

28  newest  varieties  pf  PHLOX,  at  60  cents  each,  or  $5  par  doMiu 

N«W  raiTOMAfl,— Roperii,  f$9reaoh;  fierotina,  f9;  T8rv»^^0'ra,  f(S;  Busohellia, 
60  cents  each ;  Uvarla,  50  cents  each. 

AOffOtENAS,  60  vartet!oa.^Dried  rbot*  t»'per  down:      * 

GLOXINEAS.— All  the  best  kinds,  $8  to  $0  v^r  dozen. 

GLADIOLUS,  100  yari^ie8.-^Finc;s^  varietieaof  Gandavensia,  all  colors,  from  $8  to 
$6  per  dozen.  •        •       '  •  

VERBENAS,  aOO.  ▼vieties^$l  pA  doz^n,  $e  par  hwdrad. .. 

ROSES  in  every  variety,  at  low  rates. 
Native  and  foreign  GRAJPE^VINES,  of  ali  the  desirable  varieties,  at  moderate  pikee. 

NORWAY  SPRUCE.— Parties  about  forming  country  residences  will  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to^^ant  }a»!y,irf  tl^a  vei^dertribfti  evemeen.  Havinif  a  larger  stock  of 
tliem*than  w6  fi^qhlf^,  ife-are -preparecFta  d\ipoae  of  them  on  very  acceptable  terma 

Ciroulaiv  can  b^  ^nisbad  to  thpse  wishing  descriptiona  of  the  above  nazped  plants  by 
applying  to  the  pi'oprietors.    Also  general  Cataloguea. 
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SPRING-FIELD;  MASS. 

HA.yiNf»  pvrQb«S4d.  domg  tbe  iMt  sMson,.  the.  dlookiof  Troei^'  Sbrabey  add  Greeahotise 
Pknts  bebELK^i^  to  the  nj!jJ(l?D£;^  i^pBSJ&BT,  sod  Uayiog  made  lange  additioito  tber»^ 
to,  I  now  o^r  tne  opne  fbr  sale^on  03  favorably  to^ma  ais  such  Btoc^c. oao  beproonu^ at 
any  otiier  Ijorsery.       "    *  /  .  ... 

In  the  FRUIT  DEPAJiTKSNT  will  ^  ibnnd  aU'tiiw  lieadiog' varieties  of  APPLSS; 
FSAfiS,  lQffKRBir»  PSAOHEB,  PLUllS,.die;;t08eUier.»itii.aUihe  nnaUer  fMta.' 

GRAPHS.— AttifiOg  i!i6  Varieties  are  iMtdvidii^^IHana^  £d>eeed^  Concord^  and  Edrt- 
ford  Prol\fio, — three  and/our  year  old  vines  of  the  last  named  can  be  fomished  by  the 
hundred.  '  v  ; .  ^ 

Also  lidbeUa  and  Catawba^  and  the  best  fbr^gn  varielaetf. 

Ornamental  Trees.  9iid  Shrul^    .•  ' 

The  nursery  contains  a  very  large 'and'  fine  collection,  botli  Pecidudui  and  Merareen, 
NORWAY  SPRUCE  and  ARBOR  VITJR  of  extra  hize,  for  lawns  and  yards. 
'  •f1ieirahie(l''9^^BBQItlfflN6  taid  befatitmiF  HEDGES  npbn  6a:r  grounds  have  created 
a  strong  desire  in  those  who  have  seen  them  to  beautify  their  own  ht>ihes  in  a  similar 
manner.  I  shall  therefore  keep  on  hao^a  las^^  atook  ol  Hi^QE-F3!;ANTO  Atfdsii^red 
trees  for  this  purpose.  .      .;j  /.  j. 

ROSES.— The  collection  emhric^  alMh^  well-kliown  J3yhri^  .Ferpetvaf^^^urb<m^ 
Tea^  Ninteite^  Maes,  China^  and  <?Vffto^nJ^  \fiw«^  inchiding  the  new  hardj'Noi^etto 

America,  ^  ■     •    \  ■•     i .     .  •  . ,  ^ 

Our  GBPENHOUSE  and  BEDMNG-iPLAZTTS.are  ia  «•  fi«ie  oonditioa,^  pilibe 
deured.  «  ..  .    , 

itlOHABP.  .BIiISS>. 

Meh.  M>.  *  May.  ''       '  D.  OHAUNOEY  BREWEBL 


POUaHKEBPSIE  iSMAIL.I>FIlUIT  NUttSEKY. 

BAvnra  A  LAEGs  STOCK  OF  ntt' t^^tixm^li,  t'6mm:rBXii' ki  ann)CKD  jtkttk, 
....*•.■.••,..  /J 
Vt2M»X  M>9i^'§i\  and  9)1  &»  toadi  Ag  AiMriMA  Mt^  of 

Strawberries, 
Triomph  De  Oand  and  other  ^lendid  .f(|fe|gn  sorts  of 

Strawberries, 
JtUiM^  i^d^^ni^rV ifV^)^,  lAhd  othef  krew  Tdrieties, 
BrinM^M  Orange^  Baepbeny,  at  |5;  Fa»tolf,  Belle  de  ■ 

JP'antenay^  Boffleif^  &^^.   \;  .j    ./  ^  :.    :V 

Eudeon  Bvcer  Antwerp,  the  true  macket  ^vnriotjk  alstf 

AiUfCe  Hardy 
Imperiale  (French,)  new  and  very  valuable, 
LatDtony  KevmarC'i  TkomUee^  and  DoreheeUr  Blackberries, 
iZ^  JMMOmtSttt^^' year,  i[9^r  hundred;  2  and  8 

years,  |4  and  $6  per  ht\|idreAp. ,  ,  <  i  i     . :    [       "    .. 

MyatCi  J^innmu  Muoarb.  grown  from  i}ie  roots.      . ,         .  ,fl  0.00 

8e^  f<A  &0&c^M  OSuSb^oif  SMa)l¥r% 'g^o^)t^t«s  Kursery. 

BS^WIN  MABSHAEt, 


'iWte.' 

Pirm 

Psriood; 

88  » 

$1.00 

$5  to  (7 

50 
'  «5 

'  .1.60' 
8.00 

io.oq; 

•1 

4;00 

*    ..  • 

*  1.60 

,   8.00 

5,00 

l%S^f 

JUIi.Ap.AMaj. 
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PoQghkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


MEW-  mmmm. 

mS^DT  BJ  im  XABOB. 
In  presenUng  our  New  Yerbenas  thia  86*8011,  we  bftye  mnoh  aatJafltctiOn  in  aajing  that  eyeiy 
YAiiBt^  offHvd  haa  besniptofBd  bj  ua  ^vaiag  the  paat  auiimer.  Harikig  reoehred  onr  fmporta- 
tiena  eaiif  in  the  wptiog^  ample  opportniiMy  was'afforded  to  flower  all,  giring  U8  the  rare  chance 
of  lelectin^  only  anch  as  had  real  dauns  to  dSstincdYeness  and  beauty  over  those  of  past  aeaaona. 
The  diatingttiahing  featurea  of  superiority  are— increased  siae,  aubetanoe,  and  marldnga,  which, 
ini^eaily  eyeiy  sort  offered^  Is  an  is^roreiMBt  CO  those  of  past  JMM. 

Having  been  mors  than  uaoBily^saeoessful  in  oar  importatloDa^  onr  etoek  Is  laige,  (pfaalr  sftreiifr 
and  healthy^)  which  enables  ua  to  put  the  price  at  near^  one  half  of  that  usually  ohaiyBd  te  new 
rarietiea  '  . 

Aurora,  <leep  rosy  crimson,  square  white  eye^  extra  aisa. 

Bianoa,  clear  whiter  rose  tinted  csntor,  * 

Baron  Henfirew,  purple,  dark  violet  centei^  laigs  t/oss^  ssta  fins. 

Conoordiay  dark  lUaOi  dear  white  eye,  truss,  wiqe,  ,     .  > 

Cupid,  MiAMifi  piak^  white  eye,  ^lendid  habik 

CoUQT^eror,  oheny,  dark  band,  white  eyoi  distinct 

Say  star,  Hch  maroon,  white  eye,  drded  with  crimson. 

DeUcatlsaima,  a  new  shade  of  Ugfat  blue  or  gcsj,  tmaiJa^g^  tmwwHngtT  frv«n^ 
first  rfte, 

Diana,'  ro^y  crimson,  laige  and  dear  white  eye. 

Enohaatress,  light  crimson,  yellow  eye. 

Electra,  rich  scarlet  dear  white  eye,  dlstinoli  extnk 

FaUr  Star,  ridh  Uue,  white  eye,  drded  with  porplau 

Fascination,  new  mauve  color,  fine  habit  and  truss. 
» Flora,  light  lilac,  purple  band,  white  eya 

Firefly,  Uglift  scatlet,  y^rj  briUlant,  splendid  bedd4t>. 

Gkuribaldi,  color  pale  daret^  distinct  white  eye,  very  large,  extra  fine. 

Ghayety,  Ug^t  rose^  crimson  eye,  truss  Ihu^  distfaici  ' 

Oreat  Western,  ruby  red,  lsn«  square  white  eye^  distinct  and  fine. 

Humbert,  deeplodigo  blue,  truss  large,  firagrant 

Ida,  ft  most  beautifVil  pink,  new  ahade,  yeUow  eye,  distinot  and  exta  fine. 
*     Lord  of  the  Isles,  delicate  rose,  extra  large^  light  eye. 

HQrxieMoiiaroh,e|im4o^  scarlet^  jrl»llowiye^latge  tod  fine.     ! 

Morning  Star,  oeri/w  rose,  ydlQw  eye^  fine  tniss, 

llada.m  Kuestgn,,  violet  blue,  white  eye^  large,  extra  fine. 

Madam  Gonaud,  orimsoD,  tO^boned  wittldne^  veiy  diatinol  and  fine^  an  entMy  new 
Btylei        • 

Miss  Dolby,  pinkish  crimton,  yellow  centre^  large  truss. 

Ooean  Pearl,  rich  purplish  bhi^  oonqaouou«  white  9^  «sti*  IsigOi  tbe  beat  cf  tta 
dass  yet  introduced. 

Salidan,  crimson  tinted  purple,  truss  very  large  and  pei&ct.  *>  « 

Victor,  deep  mauve  color,  dsrk  band,  white  eye. 

Wollder,  blusfc  ground,  scarlet  eye,  distinct  and  fine.  * 

Price  of  the  above,  30  oents  each;  f3  per  doaen;  $7.50  for  the  set  of  30  varieties. 
General  cdlection  $1  per  dozen ;  $&  per  hundred.    Our  usual  liberal  diaoonnt  to  tlie<  tead^ 

PETER  HENIDERSON, 

J^xsey  Cityt  N.  J^  ^  Ho.  9  John  St,  N.  T.« 

Descriptive  Oata)og|aa  now  ready,. mailed  to^ siplicanta.  Feb.  «t 
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.  ^  OFFICE  OF 

mil  111  11  laJiss  lu^ 

23  CEDAR  BTREET,  NEW  YORK. 


The  rapid  increase  of  btnldibg  in  tlia  eotintrj  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  many 
different  forms  of  Boofing,  Slate,  shing}^  and  metal  roofs  do  nOt  gire  perfect 
satisfaction ;  it  has  been  requisite  to  invent  an  artide  that  shonld  be  at  once  ifater- 
proof,  elastic,  cheap,  and  durable.  ^  This*  C6mpanj  famish  a  Boofing  which  com- 
bines all  these  requisites.  This  is  mannfactured  and  sent  in  rolls,  which  are  to  be 
nailed  on  the  roof-boards ;  it  is  itself  water-proof,  bnt  a  snfficient  quantity  of 
liquid  cement  is  sent  with  it,  to  cover  it  with  a  final  coat ;  this  is  usually  sanded 
as  it^is  applied,  and  this  finishes  a  perfect  roof,  as  durable  as  the  building  it  covers. 

Hie  cloth  is  the  thickest  and  strongest  woven  material  ever  used  in  roofing ;  but 
the  weigbt  of  the  finished  roof  is  not  more  than  about  1  lb,  to  the  square  foot  of 
surface.    These  roofe  oan  be  steep  or  flat,  or  of  any  required  inclination. 

This  Boofing  is  furnished  to  those  who  sell  again,  at  so  low  a  price,  that  they 
make  an  unusnai  profit,  and  yet,  the  cost  to  the  consumer  is  about  half  that  of  tin, 
and  far  less  than  slate,  shingles,  or  any  other  roofing  material.  As  an  extraordi- 
nary profit  is  afforded  to  dealers,  as  the  labor  of  putting  on  the  roofing  is  vezy  slight, 
and  as  the  roofs  are  in  every  respect  satisfactory,  it  is  found  that  wherever  these 
materials  are  introduced,  they  very  soon  come  into  general  use. 

The  Oompany  also  furnish  Liquid  Gutta  Fxrcha  Csmxnt,  which  is  found  pref- 
erable to  paint  (as  it  lasts  tep  times  as  long)  to  cover  tin  roofs,  piotectiikg  them 
for  many  years  against  rust,  and  rendering  them  perfectly  water-tight  Tk\B  article 
gives  a  heavy  profit  to  the  dealer,  and  is  very  cheap  to  the  consumer. 

The  Booking  and  the  Cement  have  stood  the  test  of  time.  Most  of  the  parties 
who  were  first  engai^ed  in  this  enterprise  (and  from  whom  this  Company  bought 
the  patents  under  which  it  now  operates)  have  manufactured,  sold,  and  applied 
these  materials  during  many  years;  the  roofs  become  firmer  and  more  solid  evety 
year,  and  any  number  of  testimonials  can  be  fumisUbd  as  to  their  merits. 

Any  pairty  interested  in  roofing,  and  addressing  a  line  to  the  office  of  this  Com- 
pany, will  receive  a  list  of  prices  and  t^rms,  samples  of  materials,  and  any  de- 
sirable information  sent  as  directed. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  Bmmai  af  our  Office  to¥o.  23  CEDAR  STBEET. 
GUTTA  PEBCHA  AJf B  OI<ASS  BOOFIlfG  CO., 

WM.  a  WYOKOPP,  Sea 
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A  New  aad  Yalnable  Work  fot  every  A^ooltnr^t. 
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atmthmmt  Jam  Mtt^ 


AERANGBD  FOR  TWBNTY-PIVB  TEABfi; 

With  BUrecUoni  for  Its  »e. 
BY  FBANKUN  B.  HOUGH, 

Snpesfaiteiideiit  of  Uie  Ifeir  York  State  Cenfims  of  1856,  etc.,  etc. 

This  is  a  quarto  Uank  record,  on 'heavy  ledger  paper,  witlij>niited  hea4- 
ings,  neatly  niled  in  red  and  blue,  and  strongly  booixd  with  Ruflsia  leather 
i}ack8  and  comers,  tmd  is  arranged  for  entering  all  the  operations  of  the  fiirm 
frQm  1860  to  1884,  It  is  preceded  by  an  introduction,  explaining  the  method 
of  keeping  the  record,  and  affording  many  use^l  hints  concerning  a  system- 
atic method  of  keeping  farm  ftcoodnts.  llie  record  begins  with  blanks  for 
entering  the  chain  of  title  to  the  farm,  its  survey  bill  and  m^,  and  diagrams 
for  bringing  imdertheeye  at  one  glance  the  comparative  results  of  farm  prod- 
ucts throi^  a  series  of  yeafcs.i  Blanks  are  provided  for  entering  through  a 
period  of  twenty-five  years,  the  <}ate9  of  .seed  time  and  harvesti  of  blossoming 
and  ripening  of  fruits,  and  of  the  periodical  events  of  the  year,  with  the  aum- 
nmry  of  mieteorologioal  recordi  of  each.  Sej^arate  blanks  afford  places  for 
noting  all  the  facts  worth  remembering  eoucaming  each  (^op,  or  product, 
and  each  class  of  domestic  animals,  the  cultivation  of  each  fieldyaew  atmctoree 
upon  the  farm,  items  of  expenses  for  fertilizers,  labor  and'ot2>er  expeoaea ;  and, 
in  short,  all  the  principd  fkcts  useful  for  rieference  or  comparison.  Theae 
tables,  extending  to  140  different  blanks,  end  with  a  general  summary  of  re- 
sults, of  expenses  and  receipts,  and  a  tcdnttte  index  enables  one  to  find  readily 
any  special  sul^ect  contmned  in  the  volume.  It  is  a  book  which  every  fkrmer 
onght  to' have.  The  records  which  he  would  make  in  it,  would/ after  a  few 
years,  be  of  immense  value  to  him.  « 

The  Hollowing  are  a  few  brief  extraetff  from  notices  of  the  Agricultural  press 
which  have  oome,  to  us  firom  all  parts  of  the  eouiitry : 

We  bare  T«p«fttedl7  urged  npon  oar  r»«d«ra  tb«  great  adTanU^res  of  keenliii  »  eompleto  JonrniA  of  temtns 
operatton*.  Tnei  prinel^  objection  Ia  neb  a  wvtK  bas  beear  tbe  trdttbla  aUeodliiff  ft ;  \>nX  tbe  OotAprebeiuiTe 
iVm  Beoord  in  a  great  degrM  removes  this  difflcaltf^  bj  a  rerr  simple  wttem4--^m#rtom  ^^rleumirM. 

We  am  Bssiuv  every  faiteer  tbat  it  i$  Jqit  tbe  wetk  Ibat  be  taeed^.^  KfeMy  jntmur  (Si.  touls). 

We  not  oolf  recommend  ic,  but  say  to  onr  Ikrmer  ftlends.  be  butp  to  obtain  it;  aod,.oQr  word  for  lt|  ypn  Will 
tbjuk  «a  f»r  twenty-five  years  for  Ue  btiA--2Xittsd  «iSKa^^^b«riMil 

We  earnestly  advise  every  farmer  to  keep  careAiJ  and  reliable  memoraada  of  all  bla  operation^  Md  w«  kaow 
of  iv>  anbre  oonvenLnitibnB,  tban  that  ber«i  preaeMed,  for  preserving  the  mcMtata  of  the  ikrm,  for  foture  refer- 
enoe  and  oomparlson.— vVew  Bnglan<i  farmm: 

It  is  Jast  wfast  baa  htn.  long*  needed,  aad  we  trust  wl!l  find  fts  way  into  every  lkrm-bonaa.-^7%«  JIomuUaA, 
(Hartford,  Conn.) 

Hie  prke  of  the  above  work  is  '#8.00,  which  makes  the  most  complete 
record  ever  devised  for  thd  fiirmec,.at  the  trifling  exjpense  of  but  12  cents  a 
•  year.    A  few  extra  copies  may  be  had  in  full  Rnasui  bmding  at  15.00. 

SAJLTON   &  BARKER, 

AGRICULTURAL  BOOK  PUBLISHERS, 

,  25  PARK  EOW,  HEW  YORX. 
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LANDSCAPE    GARDENING, 

WM.   B.   MUNI? 

Offers  hU  strrlooi  to  Qeatltiiim  knoing  iwir  Fkoet  in  th*  Gountry^or  iboat  4o  improyv  their 
Qffooiidi. 

PLANS  DEAWK  and  laid  down  to  a  Soau,  bo  that  Gentlemen  can  carry  them  out  them- 
•oItm;  or  lin^Minni  wiU  8ii{Mdrmtend» and  eocecnta  the  plaBting  hjBiBel4  by oontivot^ or aa  nay 
bedeaired. 

Addreaa  "WU.  B»  MUNN,  Boi^  5W2  ^OST-OFFICE,  KEW  YORK,  or  care  of 
J.  M.  THORBURN  it  Co.,  S«bww,  Itt  lOHMT  STRBKT. 

Uth.Ap.kMf. 

TO    FARMERS. 

80,000  BARRELS  OF  POUIJRETTE, 

Made  by  the  Loni  HmuiOTqaiMO  GoMrAmr.    For  sale  in  loU  to  iiiit  pnrohaaenii 

Tfaia  is  the  duapcti  Fertilizer  in  market  Three  dc^Iaref  worth  will  manwe  an.  acre  of  Ckm 
-*will  ififireau  the  eripfiwn  one-third  to  onth^f,  and  will  ripen  the  crop  two  weeln  earlier, 

PBI<m— OYBB  BBTBK  BUUtlBLft,  $1.00  FKR  "BAXBXL. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  satis&otory  mridence  and  foil  pardcolars,  wiU  be  sent  gratia,  to  any  one 
sendi^  their  addrte  to  the 

r    .      LODI  MAJSrUFAtlTUKENrG  CO., 


U6tt.Ap.AUaf, 


eo  COUBTLANDT  ST.,  ^VT  YORK. 


HUBBARD    SQUASH. 

I  hare  reodved  from  the  Massaohasetts  Hortlcnltnral  Society  a  p^e^  of  Silver  Plate,  as 

Original  Introdncer  of  this  Celebrated' •SqtDa«K 

A  package  of  about  50  Seeds,  of  the  pwreet  qttaiity  growtt,  warranted  to  reach  each  purchaser, 
10  cents ;  fonr  packages^SO  cents. 

;    JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY, 
iuk.Af.Miui:     ^  ItaAlehead,  Mass. 

NEW    FUCHSIAS. 

Six  new  doable  varieties^  indadlng  the  splendid  , 

DOUBLE  WHITE  COROLLA  variety,  '^  MadaiH  OomeUiSOIlj"  $>  par  sot        ( 
Foot  new  White  Bkpalijb»  varieties;  fl.bo  per  set 

Seven  new  Scarlet  Sxpaslsd  varieties,  indadlng  '^  ^raat  ElasteXlli''  tfaa  laigesi  yob 
oot^  |2  per  set. 

,^         THX  WBOLR  SSr,  OF  17  TABORIIBS,  |5. 
StedlvrgeiMraldflBociptfcvaCataldlgaa.     .         • 

^     FETTER  HENDERSON, 

Aii.  *W   "      •       '       JerseyvCity,  N.  J.,  «d  0  John  St.,  N.  T. 
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NATIONAL   FERTILIZER, 

Mftnnfftctared  by  the  National  FuTiuavo  and  Oil  Coicpakt,  at  the  HighUuidB  of  the  Nerednk, 

OFFICE,  Ko.  1  H»E  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

The  attention  of  AgricnltariBts  U  reqneated  to  this  ECONOMICAL  and  SUPERIOR  FER- 
I^IUZER^  It  poeseeeee  all  the  good  qoalitiea  of  the  beet  known  manaree*  without  anj  of  the 
iniuriouB  effects  prodaced  by  the  oYer-actiye  Ammonia  in  Guano  and  kindred  FEanuiBsa, 
while  its  price  is  1*9$  Uiati  one-half  of  the  Peruvian  Guana,  The  rarioos  materials  eompodns 
tliis  FerhlUer  are  so  chemically  combined,  that  they  are  gradually  erolyed  by  ^e  heat  and 
m^ietare  of  the  earth,  and  fomuh  to  the  plants  all  the  requirements  for  a  rapid  and  luxnrwtti 
vegetation, 

^  This  FertUicer  is  tnsafaa&f<  fijr  all  aoUt,  and  eyery  kSnd  of  gardin  and  fidd  eroptt,  gramea, 
graifie^  vegetdblen,  planta  fruiti,  and  Jlowere.  Unlikft  Guano,  rr  nzkds  no  ntK^ARAnoN  bsfobs 
uBi,  but  can  be  applied  at  oneft  The  quantity  per  aore  depends  upon  the  eoH^  the  condition  ol 
the  land,  as  also  the  crop  to  be  grown,  mwe  or  less. 

COPT.  .  N»w  Yowc,  Sept.  8,  IMO. 

I  haye  used  about  one  ton  of^the  National  ^mdutfeB,  manuftictured  under  Dr.  L  Harper^s 
patent,  on  my  sugar  plantation  in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  and  although  tried  upon  yery  poor  soil, 
reaUxed  ayexyflne  mp.  I  us^  it  in  the  same  way  and  ia  the  aaipe  ftoaotlty  as  luse  rernyisfi 
Guano,  I  can  oonfidently  reoommend  it  as  in  eyery  respeet  equal  to  reruyian  Guano  for  sugar 
cane.  D.  Di  HERRERA. 

ONE  TON  OF  OUR  FXBTHJZEB  (fOR  GENERAL  USS)  CONTAINS,  IN  POUNDS — 
Ume,  S06.9-10;  Magnesia,  68.2:  Alnmnia»  28;  Oxide  of  Iron,  74.2;  Potash,  109.6;  Soda,  178; 
Suiphnrio  Acid,  211.7;  Carbonic  Acid,  47.1;  Phosphoric  Acid,  S287.8;  Soluble  Siliift,  147.2; 
Insoluble  SiUca,  82.4;  doiine,  122.1;  Carbon,  90.4;  Organio  Matter,  212;  MoUture,  100.9— 
Total,  2000  lbs. 

This  Fertilizer  is  manu&etored  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  the  patentee,  I>r. 
Louis  Habfxb,  Ll4.D..late  Professor  of  Geology,  Ana^cal  Chemistry,  and  Agriculture,  in  the 
State  Uniyersity  of  Missinippl,  and  State  Geologist  of  that  State,  who  resides  constantly  at 
the  works,  deyoting  the  whole  of  his  time  to  a  careful  superyision  of  the  yarious  processes  of 
its  chemical  combination  and  manufacture. 

Four  Feititizersare  manufactured  by  us— one  for  Grain,  Cereals,  Cotton,  and  general  use; 
another  for  Tbbaooo;  the  third  for  Sugar  Cafte,  and  the  fourth  for  Cofifee. 

In  ordering,  please  state  whether  tM  Fertiliser  is  required  for  Cotton,  Sugar  Cane,  Tobacco, 
or  for  genenu  use^ 

Samples,  and  any  information  required,  cheerfolly  furnished. 

All  ordm  wiR  reoelye  iinmediate  attention,  and  should  be  addressed  to    * 

STBATTON  &  CO.,  Agents, 

Na  1  PINB  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
Or  to  Gko.  EL  Mobsb  A  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. ;  or,  to  D.  T  Woodwzll^  Newbnryport^  Mass. ;  or, 
'WxLLUM  Skaebow,  Portland,  Maine.  ^ 

Batimaii  &  Go's  Poco  Metallic  Paint. 

We  would  respeetfuRy  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  tUs  InyaluabTe  Painty  which  has 
suocessfiilly  passed  experimental  tests  of  the  seysrest  character  during  the  past  two  yeara. 
Painting  with  it  is  now  reduced  to  onWourth  the  old  cost 

For  Iron. — ^It  will  stand  800  deg.  Fahrenheit,  luid  giyes  BBiis&otion  to  aU  Iron  men  in 
PhUadelphia  on  gas  holders,  steam-boilere,  iron  fironts,  and  ornamental  iron.  It  is  equal  to 
Red  Lead  for  steam  ind  hot  water  joints. 

For  Wood  Fainting.— It  retahis  a  beantiftd  lustre;  IdUs  ]mot%  and  will  protect  it 
under  any  circumstances.  It  ooyers  4000  square  feet  per  100  pounds,  and  will-  neiUier  fiide, 
bfister,  nor  wash ;  and  a  better  fireproof  than  any  other  paint,  m  it  will  stand  a  heat  that  will 
melt  lead.    It  is  a  proof  against  sea  air  and  storms. 

For  Hoofing.'-It  coyers  8000  fbet  per  100  pounds ;  and  may  be  used  in  ndn,  as  it  neyer  runs. 

We  haye  on  h^nd  six  shades  of  aboye  Painty  yii. :  Rbd  Beowv,  Jxdux  Rbd,  Lste,  LioBf 'and 
Dark  Ambxb,  and  Blac^  ^^     ^^    • 

For  further  information  and  sample^  apply  to        fiTRATTON  &  CO.,  Ageats« 
Msh.  Ap.aDd  Maj.  .  Na  I  PIN£;  STREET,  N.  Y. 
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N^W  AND  RARE  PLAINTS. 


Th«  uadersigned  wj)l  lie  prepared  U>  stnd  out  the  Ibllowin^  duriog  the  months  of  Maxch 
und  April,  bebg  the  dioicest  selections  of  the  English  novelties  of  last^year. 

TUCB6JAB. 

BIG  BEN— Qiglihtiollo^rtr,  ieaHet  tobe  and  sspals,  latter  immensely  broad,  deep  pur- 
ple ooroUa,  of  wondeiful  expansion. 

CONQUEBOR—Large  blue  corolla,  crimson  sepals,  yery  fine  flower. 

ELEGAN7IS8IMA— Tube  and  sepals  rich  scarlet  crimson,  sepals  broadi  and  reflexing 
gracefully,  corolla  violet  purple,  measuring  an  inch  and  a  half  across,  fine  habit 

EXCELLENT— A  very  distinct  variety  of  globose  character,  scarlet  sepals,  well  ex- 
panded, dark  violet  corolla. 

GARIBALDT-^Violet  corolla,  exquisite  form,  scarlet  sepals. 

GREAT  EASTERN--Sepals  broad  reflexed,  corolla  extra  large. 

LEVIATHAN— An  immense  ooraUSi  deep  purple;  broad  rich  crimson  sepals,  completely 
reflexed,  a  veiy  large  flower. 

SCHILLER— Wnite  sepals,  tioroQa  deep  piuple^  with  a  pure  white  blotch  at  the  base  of 
each  petaL 

Frioe  SO  ot8.  each,  or  $2.00  for  the  set 

VBRBENA8L 

BLU8HING  BRIDE— Blush  with  red  centre,  very  pretty,  attractive. 

CONQUEROR— New  shade  of  <arimson,  lemon  eye^  free  bloomer,  and  habit  of  Geant 
dm  Batailles. 

Dr.  SANKET— Yery  large  and  fine,  rosy  puce,  large  lemon  eye. 

FIREFLV— Very  bright  scarlet,  good  habit,  csoellent  bedder. 

FLOlEt A-^]Mtte;  new  shade  and  very  pretty,  dear  white  eye. 

KING  OF  THE  VERBENAS— Roi^pnrple^  with  large  white  eye^  the  trusses  oOen 
measure  nine  inches  in  drcumf^renoe,  and  three  inches  deep,  very  frsgrant  Price  40  cts, 
'    LADT  MlDDLETON— The  new  maave  color,  first^laafbedder. 

LIZZY— Bright  pink,'  crimson  centre,  white  eyie,  exceedingly  pretty. 

MART— Brilliant  cacmine^  shaaed  with  cri^pson,  rery  larse  flower* 

Mrs.  HOORE— Deep  blue,  clear  white  e^e,  fine  form  and  nabit 

ODORATA  SUPERBA— Rosy  purple^  white  ef e»  free  blooming,  large  tnns,  and  vevy 
fingrant. 

THETIS— The  lightest  shade  of  Uue^  krge  white  eye»  extsa'fina 

Price  26  cents  each,  except  t^liere  noted,  or  $2.60  for  the  set. 

OAZANIA.  CNPtJQNDXaiB. 
The  most  novel  of  bedding  -plants,  aa  easy  of  culture  as  the  VerbeD%  blooming  pro- 
fusely  firom  June  till  late  in  autumn.     Its  flowers  are  golden  oxaim  mariced  at  the  base 
ci  each  petal  with  a  black  blotdi,  upon  which  there  is  a  distinct  white  spot^  and  are  some 
three  indies  in  diameter. 

Strong  plants  delivered  May  1.   Price  $1.00 

BBDDHrO  OUT  PLAJKTB, 

Haring  a  lam  collection  of  strong  plants  of  the  following,  I  am  led  to  oflbr  them  low. 
For  names  see  Catalogue. 

Verbeoas  011069,  (named.)       60  to  70  da.  per  doswn,  |5  00  per  100 
<«  ''     (mixed,)        60  to  60  '«  4  00  ««  100 

'  fdchsiw         *'    (named,)  $1  60  >•  9  00  ««  100    : 

.    **  ••    (mixed,)     1  00  "  7  00  *•  100 

Japan  Pinks,  Htddewigii  and  Laodnatos— mixe^  Beady  b  April--60  cents  per  doun 
— $7  00  per  100  in  pots. 

I  have  also*  Ime  oolleeticn  of  Rosea,  Genminms,  Phloxes,  Obiyaaathemnms^  etc,  eta, 
an  at  the  lowest  prices.    E^  Send  fbr  a  Catalogue. 

Aifire^  OBORGE  NlOttOL, 

Meh.  A^,  k  Maj.  XOCK  BOX  209;  PPOVZDQBIICE^  B*  r 
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WEATHERED  fe-  CHERliVGY'S 


FOB  HSAT^a 

FubUo  BuildingB,  Green-boiuai,  fta 


IM»|»l«Lll^ 


After  a  thorough  test  of  these 
Boilers  4unnff  tb^  p9«ti  two  win- 
terB,  we  can  with   ooafidenoe 
recommend  them  as  being  tha     >; 
most  efficient    in    heating   up   / 
quickly,  and  the  most  economl-  jL  / 
cal  in  consumption  of  ftiel  of  any  PT 
boiler  in  usa     Fig.  1  is  an  out- 1  r 
If de  view.    ¥\f^.  2  is  'a  Vertical  V^ 
section.    It  will  be  seen  by  .re-  \  1 
ferring  to  the  cut  Fig.  4,  thai   V^ 
the  Boiler  it  oompqaed  of  twoi 
domes   filled   wit]i   water,  one 
within  the  other,  and  the  heat 
pwaing  b^tiwato  tfawk     r 

W.  U.  i^trrmir,  Ntirt^rftnaTi,  Bilifhtwi^llwii. 


W«  would  aUti  oalLiSiaatten.. 
tJon  of  goAftomeA^  Teittf ng  in 
the  WetftefA  fltet9i  io  OU!  Jo- 
pror^d  Fatent  PoUiBr  fbo  ^nming 
Wo4^  or  Bitumiaous  Oaai.  !Rg. 
3  IB  a  Vertiical  sec^ion^  shotwing 
tbL'  Flat  !Water  Ohambera  as 
plnc^  Wit^  thd  6/00^  FSg.  4 
ia  tb6  base  rep^e&entfbg  the 
Grate,  the  Water  lag  and-  tbe 
t^Tvm  iof  flat  ^WBtdr  cbctobers 
witMiil}|Q:tonC\:Wi9.£q0^  to 
tbo  following  gentlemea  who 
hav9  these  Boilers  in  use: 


jflguMmle _.  , 

IV'ni.  ChurHon,  IftiW  Brighton,  SliTcn  I«l*nd^  K^T. 


lliv^K^'rty  A  KcttK  Ftarlila,  F)Dfl|^ 


1r. 

ixtle.N*  T» 


Henry  M»Aan.  Eikj.^  Kij^nvUJn,  ^tmtc^n  l«l«Dit,.lir^,Tt 


l^wrence  Ue  Olvfl,  Kiq    AUaDtiL„  Qa» 
Th":^.  ^t.  !hint«r,  Kir|.,  lATi&AMc<r,  Ublo. 
l^-niin  It,  |lwJfFP«,  kfl^i,  6tjunf*>rd,  Ccad. 

A  i  f  re.  L  Vi  ii  s;^  Ejirt;  Ebi|.  »  JJa  Li(Tbn,  U  L  ! 

FfTirvf  1   VV,  Villi  Eni.,  Iftlip,  1..  1* 
J.  li.  Hluhnistia,  K&j.,  Ullp*  L.  L 
BfAdinti  ^QhtmoVf  Kiq.,  uilp,  L^  1. 
John  Pnini^  E»q.,  Kcwport,  It.  L 

TH08.  B.  WEATHERED,  ^ 
E.  B.  CHEREVOY.     \ 


JuiM,12Mo. 

3^" 


nir.  4,  • 

F.  Biirrt'dfit  Ea£{^  Kt^wporti  K.  L  .  ;     ..      | 

H.  Vnn  NoeUiwul^  l-.stJH,  iTcrgif],  N.  J» 

BJak^:JT  WilBuii,  Ef<)-,  lJ«rirflii,K.  J*         ...      .     , 
dVshn  T.Manln^  Knj^  nrooklyn,  L,  L      "     '      ' 
J<i]i]fi  Hro^riAGiL_K»q.«  BAQth  Ojrsri^r  Bay,  LhiL-  .  i   .  ■    ' 

?'»  Ji.  WdIsmI^Eh,.  4al«TliK  L.  L 

A.  t;.  KfFipi!im(]^  ^*^^  Tarrjlonn^  S.  Y. 

Ht;tiry  Younir^  Kwi,  Ji^inir  SSnjr^  K-  T, 
William  MoHrr,  Knfu  Irvln^ton,  K.  T,> 

J.  K?»d,  K#q^  HiiMin^B.  N.  Y,  ' 

RjjUln  t^ftivdf.ii  d,  Enq.;  llMttni^,  K  Y,     '  *' 

&  £.  llAray,  E«%.  U .  D.,  OrmTWCL  S.f.  • 

F,  IL  Dtlrsju^  ^^-T  liander#ui^  Ky*      .       .     •         [ 

WEATHERS  &  GHEREV07, 

117  l^BmCE  8TBEET,  New  Torlu 

*28  - 


AND  IMPROVED  ' 


H0¥.  WliTUK  AFPSRj8i$TJS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  TENTnATINfi  BIHC  BCIIDING^  DWELLINGS,  STORES, 


QBBBVEOirSES, 

OONSERVATOfilES, 
GRAPBRIES, 

FORCING-PITS, 

...     c    -  .' 
ite. 


i\i,.  ■-.  -  i-Tir    i 

The  out!  illiutrate  the  general  ftppearanotf  «f  the  Boilers.  They  ere  81mpl%  Oom- 
paot.  and  Diual>le», ^jlvkI  .eve .  uneqjMaed  to*  Bfflolent  J^atins  Power^  Soonomy  m 
roejy,  fi,tei»<>y  Action,  and  Baay  Management. 

Tbc^.«an  be  flaftljr  left  without  «ttenUoii  1(^  (^  12  hours  during  the  coldest  weather,  and 
do  not  require  scraping  and  cleaning  to  make  them  efiective,  there  being  no  doyra  drafts  or 
nanDW  f^tsuif^fili^fiidke  dp. 

Pig.  1.  represents  the  ImjJtOved  CoHlcal  Bollor,  so  favorably  known.  It  has 
stood  the  test  of  time  and  competition,  and  proved  to  be  the  moist  reliable  Boiler  in  use. 

Fig.  ».'Tepre9i6nt3  tfcd  Coiiibiiiatioii  Conical  ^d  Fhie  Boiler,  it  combines  all 
th0  advantages  qf  the  co^cal,£i:e  chaml:^  a^fii  Inside  cone,  with  near^  double  ithe  amount  of 
heating  surface.  The  flame  and  heated  ^es  escaping  from  the  ftre  chamber,  pass  through  the 
WAtec  jacMed  flue,  which  is  carried  nmnd  the  boiier,  and  ^le  heat  tfaatt  would  otherwite  pass 
up  the  chimney  is  absoited  and  trtihsmltted  to  the  water,  makhig  this  the  most  economical 
Boiler  ever  oflbred  torthis  piiblia 

RBiy  BS  R  BlTfl^  C  EI  St 
Imm  Bnoharum.  Florlit  If  a  0  W.  17th  at.  N.  Y. 
A.  BrldftnMua,  Tlorlst,  ^9  BrMmw»7,  N:  T. 
PanoDB  ft  Ooi.  Fhubliif.  N.  T. ' 
BUwuMer  A  Bmrf^  Roeh«t«r,  R«  T. 
C.  W._Graot,  lona  Nonery/PMkakin,  N.  T. 


J,  Bnown  Eiq.^  HftiziLltoix^  C.  W. 

Tho#.  R,  Mrrrit^  Btq.,  SL  CdlhiiriTui*s,  0.  "W. 

E.G.  apntildlnff,  hM},,  Buffklo,  N.  Y. 

B.  Ogrnknsf,  K*q.,  Atbimy,  K.  T. 

K  P,  P rentier,  E*ri,,  Albany.  Jf.  T. 

John  Bard,  Kaq.,  Ban-vi*wo,  N.  T. 

W.  K*Hy.  K«^.,  Bh1i>pWfc,  N.  Y. 

J.  Q.  fi«nhelt,  Kiq.,  Fort  lVnih1fift<^  H.  T. 

J.  %  Boflt-Ler.  T^aq.,  Aitorii.  S.  T. 

C  GlffDfrUX.  y^q.,  Ntaten  IxUnd,  N.  Y. 

Jh  filflbop,  £»q;,,  N^Miv  HrtiuFDvlck,  H.  J. 

T,  O.  Durant,  t!»ti.,  Brwtlyn,  N,  Y. 

C>-1knrv4^tt,  E«q..  S.  Fr&in!ri)fbam«  MuiR. 


f  o)in  KIU^.  IToic  M«»4ow.  TUvi^B  Conor,  N,  Y. 

Le wU  KUfworth  M  Co,  NaplMnriUe,  DL 

J.  T.  Barrett,  CMtleton  NorMriei,  Stetea  lalaod. 

A.  C^.  Howard,  Floriat,  Ulica.  N.  Y. 

B.  H  Maoe, £m ..Newbmv, ir. Y. 
P.  Brinokbrhb^  Em).,  Tlfthldl],  N.  Y. 

Send  for  a  PosoripUva  Olrcnlar,  with  axtaaded  Uit  of  Ecferencv  t<>  tSioio  havin^^  tho  II^iitAn  In  nta. 

QlTCSdinGBS  A&  CO^   248  Canal  BtreBt,  N.  Y. 

Apr.  lit  ^       ,/   .  lEIft^een  Centre  and  Ehn  Streets. 

A.  B.  Btitt/atses,  Cbab.  F.  HiToaiaot,  Taoa.  &  Xiao. 
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"^  GASUaHT  IN  EVERY  DWELLINai 

Country,  City,  ^own,  or  VlUac*- 
AN  ENTIBELY  NEW  INVENTION.* 

OOOISr'B^j^TElSrT 

Portable  Gas  Generator, 

Office  and  lAboratoryy  (wUh  an  Apfamtni  In  OperaUani) 

No.  30  BROADWAY,  NEW  YOBK. 

It  ii  oonridered  one  of  the  mo»t  imporiomi  ^mwitioiw  ef  ihe  pvMiil  cwrinry,  Ibe  result  of  ttfw 
omMeKJivtf.yeafv  of  mentat  nd  phjvical  labor  and  expense,  and  /our  dhUnd  LtHten  Paknt;  all 
topiodtioea  -      * 

UNIVERSAL  GAS  APPARATUS, 

to  make  gas  eveiTwliet^,  and  fW>in  eveij  oombustible  material— gas  for  light— gas  for  baat— gaa 
for  Aiel,  made  ttam  matter  found  eyeiywhere,  trom  the  torrid  to  m  frigid  zone. 

So  *9h€mlcai»^  no  9tor§t  e^powmd*  nor  •zpewlTe  nttolM  of  eommtfte ;  but  fttim  matirriali  Amad  la  vfvj 
tu£\\j  in  the  open  eomitry,  iiuio,  plmntatlon,  dt/,  TlllAgo,  or  town. 

An  appontnt  wbieta  en  bo  naed  oTorTirboro,  In  doon  or  ont  of  dooi%  in  *  ooIUr,  8vr»t|  or  oa  a  roeC  fad 
operaM  ia  OTorj  degreo  of  temporatiuo  mrni  SO  dogroet  bolow  to  100  degrees  obore  lero,  Febr. 

An  epperatat  tbnt  can  be  operated  bj  waj  perHm  of  eommon  eeneei  and  adapted  fbr  tbe  nie  of  Farm 
Hmmm,  Mansions.  Chnrebee,  Stores,  Faetoriee.  SUte  Ospltola  and  Prisons,  Coort  Honsoi.  CoUegas,  Aeademteti 
Ballroad  Depots,  mc ;  la  ^t*  la  ^yvtj  and  all  bnildtBo  wbera  iUnmlnatton  Is  reoolred,  la  ooaatry  or  dtj. 
Also  all  dasses  of  steamers,  sblps,  sloops,  barges,  canal  boats,  Ac,  dee.  All,  both  rich  and  poor,  In  the  open 
conntry,  Tillage  or  dty,  on  land  or  water,  can  now  01^07  the  Inestimable Inznry  of  lUamlaatiaiggas. 

The  wbde  otjeet  and  stm  was  to  oreroome  the  many  objeetlonf  existing  to  tho  Introdtictloa  of  gas-generatiaa 
apparatns  Into  prlTste  boases  and  public  bntldlBgSi  and  by  which  it  has  Men  inoit  aatlslheioTll/  attained,  aaa 
toe  following  resnits  hare  beMi  prodneed : 

let.  A  ehaap  aad  slinplo  apparatns  Ibr  gsaerailng  gaa. 

2d.  It  Is  nnlTeraal  In  its  appUeatlon,  adapted  to  all  chMses  of  baUdtnga  wheia  li^  Is  rsqnbed. 

Sd.  It  Is  ualTcrsal  In  its  operation,  by  which  gas  la  generated  from  all  classea  of  ^mbostlble  materials, 
animal  regetable^  or  mineral,  whetirar  in  solids,  iMm,  or  seml-0nids,  whieh  are  found  la  ereiy  dvlllted  porttoa 
oftheglobcb 

4ch.  It  Is  salb  against  fire  by  explosion  or  otherwise,  allbctlng  Insnranee  no  more  than  a  eonuaon  osalr  stoea. 

9th.  It  ean  be  managed  and  operated  by  any  person  of  ordinary  intall^ 

0th.  It  is  dnrable,  and  no  complex  maohlnery  to  get  oat  of  order. 

7th.  It  emits  no  unhealthy  or  otf^nslTe  odor,  whatcTcr  may  be  the  material  employeA  or  howoTer  orfsasiTO  its 
odor  belbM  going  into  tho  rotort    ^ 

6th.  The  appstatus  is  more  than  one  half  dieaper  than  any  other  gas  apparatoi,  according  td  the  tame  eapadty, 
now  known.  > 

9th.  A  pore  brilliant  illuminating  gaa  Is  generated  by  this  apparatus,  one  half  U  two  thirds  dieaper  than  any 
other  gas  whaUver,  produdng  a  more  beantlftil  IUnmlnatton  ton  any  other  known  prooesB  In  the  worid. 

10th.  It  ean  be  operated  and  the  gas  nsed  at  the  sdkne  time,  whatoTcr  may  be  the  dsgrea  of  feeavantaraL 
^     11th.  It  is  in  its  arrangement  so  eonstrocted  that  It  admits  bring  made  of  eyerj  slae  and  capacity,  generating 
from  S5  to  Indefinite  thoosands  of  cubic  fret  per  hoar. 

12th.  It  is  afforded  at  i|m1ous  prices,  from  $100  or  upward,  aeoordlag  to  siae.and  eapadCy.  It  la..therelbra, 
considered  bj  all  th&  scientiflc  men,  as  well  as  all  others  who  witness  its  operatldns,  to  be  the  best  and  only  true 
openting  ga^generating  ^>paratn8  now  known,  and  mpre  ▼oluntary  encomiums  hare  been  beauiaed  upon  this 
invention  than  upon  any  otW  of  the  kind  in  exlaienee  (see  pamphlet  and  wood  cat). 


gratis. 

All  orders  r»ceiTed  at  this  office  for  Apparatus  of  any  sise  and  capacity,  for  dallTery  In  any  part  of  tbe  Untte4 
States  or  foreign  countries,  will  be  promptly  answered. 

For  further  Infrrraatlon  address  M.  P.  OOONS  &  BOB'S,  Ko.  30  BBOABWAT.  BJBW 
YORK,  or  ^  '  ' 

MESSBS.  BUTLER,  HQSFORD  &  CO., 

'     «mBBAIi  AlfH  CORBBSPONDINO  AOSmn, 

Feb.  ot.  M.  P.  COONS,  Patentee. 
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GUTTA  ych«7A.t  >^\NiiR3ss.'^<^^Tgt^  r  ERCHA 


ftodmoft 
DT7BABLE 

ROOFING 

IVVUL 
Scot  to  MiyMii 
of  db»c««Mnr 
with  «••'•'- 


8PECIMSNS  and  r^i 

b«  seen,  and  vaj  desired. Infimna- 


l/ifirMieMeaB 


tloii  obCaliied  on  applldrtion,  by 
Utttr  or  la  p€r99t^  at  oar  om(~ 
010  BROADWAY^  N.  Y> 

.  NlcbolM  H( 


(ppiMMKe  tLo  8L  NlcbolM  Hotol). 

JOHNS  ft  CBOSUCT. 


lODFIHG, 


Hu  be«a  tiiorongUf  fH^  la  ill  pnts  of  tho  XTnlon,  bf  •zpori«aoed  bnUdan  tnd  others,  and  haa 
bean  prored  to  be,  in  vfty  ppmonlar,  Jnat  what  wa  olalm  for  it,  yi^^i 

A  FIRE  AND  WATER  PROOF  ROOFING 

IT  IS  ADAPTED  TO  ALI^OLDCATEa 

lloanbea9plle4toaUldiidaorroofl^«rhMb6ri|ee»«Nrllat,oMornew.  IttoonlyONBHAI^theooal  of 
*  nn^aad  to  twice  MdnmUto. 

GUTTA  PERCHA  ROOFING  OEMENT 

*    ^  FO^SALE  BY  THE*  BARREL. 

This  Oemeni,  applied  to  LEAKY  TIN  or  METAL  HOOFS,  will  prevent  further  corrosion, 
and  render  them  perfectly  water  tight  for  many  years.  These  materials  have  heen  exten- 
sively used  by  many  of  the  prinoipal  RAILBO AD  COMPANIES  throtighont  the  Union,  on 
Rooft  of  Oars,  Freight  and  other  buildings,  and  have  given  entire  saiisfiiction.  We  refer 
to  the  Nsw  YoBK  h  Ebib  Bailboad  Co.  ' 

SEND  FOR  OIROULAR. 

JOHNS  &CROSLEY, 

BOLE  MANUFACTURERS,  610  Broadway,  N.  T.     (Opposite  St.  Nicholas  fioTSL.) 

We  would  also  call  attention  to  i^'^patmt  improwd 

SPlllN«'SEB  BOTTOn, 

manu&ctured  by  the  Ulmer  Sprino  Bed  Co.    This  article  forms  the  eanesty  hest^  and 
ehsapeit  Bed  of  any  other  in  the  world :  they  are  eadly  adapted  to  aU  kinds  and  sizes  of 
BedsteadB^  ship  berths,  &c.,  &a,  are  now  in  use  in  many  of  the  principal,  hotels  in  the 
States  on  first  class  steamers  &a,  and  have  given  universal  satisfiicdon. 
,     We  are  prepared  to  fbmish  this  very  desirable  article  in  any  quantities  to  agents,  (to 
whom  we  will  ^ve  liberal  and  satisfiictory  inducements)  and  others. 
*    We  will  also  sell  state  and  county  rights  of  manui&ctnre,  on  reasonable  terms,  and  can , 
guarantee  a  first  rate  paying  business  to  uiy  party  who  wiU  give  it  attention. 
Descriptive  Circulars  and  fhU  paiticulars  furnished  by  mail,  free. 

JOHNS  &  CROSLEY, 

Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States  and  Caaadas.^ 
y«b.ist. 

^^ 81*  


FARMEJiS,    ATTENTION!! 

•  •     *  . 

THE  ULBOKST  tXB3?(lT  QT  THS  COmiTBT  VOB  TQ9B  6iJA  OV  TBBliukSBS)  |g  AT 

NOR!EB  XUVXKR  AGRICULTURAL  WARBBOUBBt 


60  COUBtLAin)T  STRIBKT,  Now  York,  near  Jersey  Ferrj.     Pirdnsa  ypvr,] 

dire(i,«iid^oBSpisoretoobtAln  the  s-    u 

Pure  Unadulterated  No.  1  Peruvian  Q-uano,  Pure  Ground  Bone,  by 

the  barrel  or  ton,  Super-Phosphate  of  Lime,  Plaster,^«  celebrated  Lodi 
MANnFAoruBjN^Ck>.'B  Poudrette,  and  all  9ther  FerUli^era  worthy  of  i;eooiimieii<ktioiw>  ^ 
•  Send  far  an  Almanac /iff  186). 

GBIFFjyrg  PBOTHEB,  &  cp. 
.Jf ORTH  RIVER   AGRICTTLTtTRAL  WAREHOUSE 

JlND 

SEED   STORE. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLBBflEVTS^ 

FIELD,  JWy^tJSL,  ftod  GAROlbsr  BfiXPa  irom  tbt  moat  reliable  gnwera  In  Evrope  aad 
America. 

ALL  GOODS  WABKABTED  AS  BX^BfiBElSTED. 

QBIEFING  BROTHER  &  CO., 
u<h.  Ap.  A  M«y.     ^ 60  Ootuftlandt  Street.  Vlmr  York  CH^y. , 

A   NEW    BEDDING    PLAiTT! 

GAZANIA    SPLENDENS. 

THIS  BBAUTIFITL  KSW  BEDDDTO  PLANT  IS  KOW  OFFSBSD  FOB  THB  FHUST 
TOCE  nr  THIB  COTTNTBT. 

The  following  is  the  description  recehred  fipom  Eng^land : 

A  beautiful  sammer  and  aatonin  Flowering  Evergreen  Beddine  Plant,  of  neat,  dwarf,  shrabby, 
trailing,  yet  compact  habit;  with  oblong  spatnlate  leaYea^  and  ntvneroo^  2aii||;a  gdldnL^alleiW 
aster-like  flowers,  three  to  fonr  Inches  in  diameter,  marked  at  the  base  of  each  petal  with  coii- 
yerging  clond-like  spots  of  liah  dark  brown  ohocolate  tin^  ytgta  •  Mack  base;  and  theaa  are 
again  marked  with  wliite  spots  upon  their  disc  or  snrfiice,  forming  one  of  the  moet.omamental 
and  usefiil  Beddinff  Plants  Vet  inthxiuced. 

The  above  is  only  one  of  the  many  interesting  noveltlea.  In  the  way  of  Plante,  whieh  will  h% 
found  folly  described  (with  prices)  in     ' 

BABNES  &  WASHBURN'S 

NEW  PLANT  OATALOGU?  FOR  1861. 
SxND  rdk  ovx.       .  « 

,  Oat«l€|^es  lDrwnd0d»  poft^iaid,  <m  receipt  of  a  Chre^^ent  postage  etemp,  to  all  applicants. 

Plants  packed  in  good  order,  so  as  to  bear  transportation  to  any  pact  of  the  ooimtry,  wifl  be 
delirered  in  Boston  free  of  expense,  and  forwarded  according  to  directions. 


Address   BARNES  &  WASHBURN, 


Kek.Ap.*lIar. 


HAHRISON  SQUAEE,  MASS. 


f » 


By  Dozen,  Hundred,  or  ThousEtnd. 


9 


p-     m  •  •      < 


Having  for  many  years  grown  the  Strawberrjr  lu  very  great  variety,  1  am 
'  wt7T«  nrJsent  a  Ust  of  choice,  select  varieties,  ttat  can  be  contidently 
'  '""•     il^al  ftfr  both  garden  and  market,  among  which  may  be  mentionea 

'   T^?^W«    vI^obIa,  Boston  Pinb,  Hovhy's  Skedijn.j,  :McAvov'i.  Sui-s- 
l\  IXSi-oI'wohtVs  Pbouki.;.  For  earliness,  Jknnv  Lmn ;  and  Wxx^on. 
<  r^-  ^•^i:i<t/»fWAn<>»R  only.  _         ^      . 


^    '"'^'l^hW^^l^nce?  both  for  garden  and  market,  bein^r  of  fine  quality,  and 
^ '  ;eS^rtue  as  Pdu^     as-^n^oN.     It  nsndly  bears  a  fine  second  crop 
r„3ranKn        As  a  fertiUzer  for  such  late  kinds  as  McAvoy's  Supkbioe, 
It  iA  Stable.     Of  Babt.^,  the  stock  of  plant,  is  very  small 

Dr.    C.    W.  GRANT, 

lOMA,  near  Peekskill,  K.  Y. 


^O  TvTA.    VINES. 

^.••^ 

w-  -^  »f  ..ttva  ▼inea  comprises  aU  of  the  Taluable  varieties  wiA  wWch  I  am  acquainted. 

My  stock  rf  "*»;^J^!^„oed  with  great  care,  under  the  most  fovorable  cncumstMioes  &r 
The  plants  hare  ^^^^^^^^^m  to  excluence  any  that  I  have  heretofore  been  able  to  offer. 
'"^"'^K^'J  u°S^^,riy  •KdTupprof  tlni<i  Vaiage,  Lenoir,  (Linooto.)  PauUne,  BWng- 
J'T^Jl^lS^SjU^fwdAUen's  Hybrid  >.  oflfered.^f  best  Delaware  layers,  also,  the  mp- 


Tor 
buTU 


J^^rlr  "^'  '?r™^^«^'S^te^  grown  both  in  house  «id  open  air.  is  large  «dfine 


lowpri«^rooU.^ery«^»|. 


bearing.    ^ 

beoca,  MiUer'ft  I/>aiBa, 


Wholesale  des^pi^™      lUuatrated  Catalogue  aent  for  two  three^nt  Btampa.    It  is  de- 
*?  '!?rv^^^^^iSp^bei^^  managementof  the  vine,  gi;^?,-^^^";^™- 

ffigned  to  be  a  *^  f^^^^^wers  are  Buppoaed  to  need.    Particular  directaona  are  given  for  the 
adon  aa  P^^^^'^^^d^tSng,  and  the  directiona  for  training  are  iUuatrated  by  many  care- 
preparation  of  tne  "^r^^   *^ 
ftiUy  prepared  enfi^v?^^^  ^^      ^^^^  accurate  and  truatworthy,  being  drawiiftom  per- 

^I'^tl^iSSfli^  ^«7  extenatve  observation. 

IJZ7         C.W.  GRANT, 

^«Wr*9*,  j^^^^  jj^^  PEEKSKILL, 


WeatAtaester  Co.,  Hew  Y«»rk. 


(i)asr 


Eftablifhed  by  A.  J.  Downing  in  1846. 


OPPOSITE  THE  ASTOB  HOUSE. 
Bo«To>f :  JOSEPH  BBEOK  A  CO..  .Chicago:  EMEKY  Jb  CO..  .Baltmom:  J.  S.  WATERS. 
PniuLDBLPHiA:  W.  B.  Z£IBER...BANFRAi«ctBoo,  Cal.:  GEOBOE  H.BELL. 
Postage  upon  Hit  BorticvUurist  lb  c^nt^-per  annum,  if  paid  quarterly  in  advance. 
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fittU  an  €lrajt  Cttltort.— IV. 

HE  ground  being  now  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  vines,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  consider  the  best  raode  of  planting  them. 
The  act  of  planting  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important 
operations  in  the  whole  management  of  the  vine ;  it  constitutes,  with 
thorough  preparation,  the  foundation  upon  which  the  superstructure  is 
to  be  reared ;  and  the  superstructure  will  prove  durable  and  fulfil  its 
purpose,  just  in  proportion  as  the  foundation  is  well  laid.  The  functions 
of  the  root  will  occup^r  us  at  anothfer  time ;  at  present,  our  object  will 
be  to  get  the  vine  properly  in  its  place. 
It  is  usually  the  case  that  a  few  general  directions  are  given  for  all  kinds  of 
planting  alike ;  but  in  our  own  practice  we  always  make  a  distinction,  which  we 
shixW  here  explain.  Thoimh  the  object  is  the  same  in  all,  the  manipulation  is  some- 
what different  in  each.  We  shall  divide  the  subject  into,  1.  Cnttinga ;  %  Layers; 
3.  Eyes  ;  4.  Thomery,  If  the  ground  has  been  prepared  as  directed,  it  will  only 
be  necessary  to  dig  holes  sufficiently  laree  to  receive  the  roots ;  if  it  has  not  been 
so  prepared,  it  will  be  necessary  to  dig  holes  at  least  four  feet  square  and  two  or 
three  feet  deep  ;  or,  better,  a  trench  four  feet  wide.  The  ground  between  the  rows 
can  be  trenched  after  the  vines  are  planted  ;  but  it  is  always  best  to  prepare  the 
soil  before  planting.  We  shall  suppose  the  ground  has  been  prepared  according 
to  our  directions,  and  proceed  accordingly. 

It  is  important  that  a  bed  of  fine  soil  be  prepared  for  the  immediate  reception 
of  the  roots ;  no  raw  or  acrid  manure  should  be  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with 
them.  For  this  purpose  we  always  prepare  a  compost.  It  may  be  composed  of 
*'  rotted  sods,"  old  ^'  headlands,"  or  g(.K>d  garden  soil,  mixed  with  charcoal  dust, 
vegetable  mold,  and  a  little  fine  manure,  not  less  than  two  years  old.  This  must 
be  worked  up  fine,  or  passed  through  a  coarse  sieve.  A  peck  or  more  of  this 
compost  should  be  deposited  at  each  hole,  or  at  intervals  along  the  trench. 

Being  thus  prepared,  let  us  ascertain  how  deep  the  vines  are  to  be  planted.  We 
have  already  entered  an  emphatic  protest  against  deep  planting ;  and  we  take  oc- 
casion to  repeat  it.  Except  for  the  Thomery,  the  roots  should  be  placed  about 
four  inches  beneath  the  surface ;  in  sandy,  gravelly  soils,  they  may  be  placed  even 
six  inches  deep ;  but  our  general  rule  is,  plant  four  inches  deep.  There  is  more 
danger  of  getting  them  too  deep  than  too  shallow.  The  reason  for  placing  the  roots 
at  this  depth  will  be  given  hereafter. 

Now  let  us  proceed  to  the  act  of  planting,  first,  the  cutting.  Cuttings  usually 
have  two  layers  of  roots ;  sometimes  there  are  three,  the  third  or  bottom  one  being 
feeble,  and  oflen  decayed.  In  all  cases,  cut  clean  up  under  the  second  layer  of 
roots,  shorten  in  all  long,  straggling,  non-fibrous  roots,  and  remove  all  that  are 
decayed.  The  vine  is  now  ready  for  planting.  In  the  case  of  cuttings,  the  roots 
composing  the  upper  layer  are  to  be  placed  within  four  inches  of  the  surface,  and 
the  hole  must  be  dug  deep  enough  to  accommodate  the  lower  layer.  Spread  an 
inch  or  so  of  compost  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole ;  with  the  letl  hand  collect  the 
upper  layer  of  roots,  and  hold  them  up  and  around  the  stock  of  the  vine ;  spread 
out  the  lower  layer  of  roots,  and  with  the  hand,  as  the  compost  is  added,  work  it 
in  and  around  the  roots,  so  that  all  interstices  are  filled  in ;  next  fill  in  with  soil 
till  the  upper  layer  of  roots  is  reached ;  then  put  in  some  compost,  on  which  spread 
out  the  roots,  and  fill  in  as  before.     All  this  is  really  not  so  troublesome  as  it 
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seems ;  it  is,  however,  a]l  things  considered,  much  the  cheapest  mode  of  planting 
a  cutting  that  we  have  any  knowledge  of,  as  it  is  by*  far  the  best  The  usu^ 
practice  is,  to  dig  a  small  hole,  crowd  in  the  vine,  and  fill  up  so  as  to  force  the 
roots  in  a  mass  against  the  stock.  The  results  in  after  years  correspond  with  the 
planting. 

Let  us  next  take  a  layer.  In  this  case  the  roots  are  disposed  along  a  foot  or 
more  of  the  stock,  and  are  inclined  to  be  long  and  non-fibrous,  as  layers  are  usu- 
ally made.  They  should  all  be  cut  in,  and  decayed  portions  entirely  removed. 
Let  the  hole  be  sufficiently  large  to  receive  the  roota  when  spread  out,  which,  as 
before,  are  to  be  about  four  inches  deep.  Put  in  a  layer  of  compost,  and  spread 
out  the  roots  right  and  lefl,  giving  them,  as  you  approach  the  collar  of  the  vine,  a 
fan  shape,  so  that  they  spread  at  that  point  in  all  directions ;  cover  the  roots  with 
compost,  working  it  in  by  hand  as  before,  and  then  fill  up  with  soil.  The  layer  is 
thus  planted. 

The  eye  will  next  claim  our  attention.  The  operation  is  substantially  as  before ; 
the  manipulation,  however,  is  more  simple,  and  the  planting  sooner  performed. 
Prepare  a  hole  sufficiently  large  to  receive  the  roots.  Shorten  in  and  cut  out 
decayed  roots,  as  before  directed ;  in  this  case,  however,  there  will  be  less  root- 
pruning  necessary,  because  a  really  well-grown  eye  is  nothing  but  a  mass  of  the 
most  beautiful  fibrous  roota ;  but  all  eyes  are  not  well  grown,  and  must  be  root- 
pruned  accordingly.  Put  in  a  layer  of  compost ;  spread  out  the  roots  in  all  direo- 
tions ;  cover  with  compost,  and  work  in  as  before ;  then  fill  up  with  soil,  and  the 
eye  is  planted.  An  eye  can  be  planted  in  less  than  half  the  time  of  a  layer  or 
cutting. 

We  now  come  to  the  Thomery.  This  mode  of  planting  embraces  some  pecu- 
liarities. We  may  remark  here,  that  it  is  neither  intended  for  nor  adapted  to  the 
vineyard.  Its  proper  place  is  the  garden,  or  the  wall,  or  the  side  of  a  house,  bam, 
or  similar  position.  At  present  we  have  only  to  do  with  the  planting  of  the  vines 
according  to  this  system.  We  will  suppose  the  border  to  have  been  trenched  and 
prepared  as  heretofore  directed.  As  the  vines  in  this  system  are  to  be  planted 
two  feet  apart,  it  will  be  necessary  to  dig  a  trench  the  length  of  the  trellis  or  row, 
the  trench  to  run  east  and  we^  This  trench  should  be  two  feet  wide  and  six 
inches  deep,  the  earth  to  be  thrown  up  in  a  ridge  on  the  south  side  of  the  trench, 
there  to  remain  during  the  season.  We  have  now  a  trench  of  the  required  length, 
six  inches  deep,  which  is  to  remain  open  for  the  year,  and  in  this  trench  the  vines 
are  to  be  planted  precisely  as  directed  above ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  to  be  planted 
four  inches  deep  in  the  open  trench.  The  most  direct  mode  of  proceeding  is  to 
throw  out  ten  inches  of  soil,  and  then  plant  the  vines,  covering  them  four  inches, 
which  will  leave  the  trench  open  a  depth  of  six  inches,  the  surplus  soil  to  be  ridged 
up  on  the  south  side  of  the  trench.  If  the  sides  of  the  trench  are  made  a  little 
sloping,  the  wash,  even  during  heavy  rains,  will  be  trifling,  and  do  no  harm.  The 
reason  of  this  open  trench  will  become  apparent  in  the  subsequent  treatment  of 
the  vines.  Stakes  should  always  be  put  in  at  the  time  of  planting,  when  we  can 
see  where  to  put  them ;  if  put  in  afterwards,  the  roots  are  disturbed,  and  often 
very  much  injured.  In  Bright's  system,  in  the  Thomery,  and,  indeed,  in  all  systems 
where  close  planting  is  the  rule,  it  is  better  to  open  a  trench  than  to  dig  holes. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  though  the  manipulation  differs  somewhat  in  each  case,  the 
general  object  is  the  same  in  all.  We  aim  to  prepare  a  suitable  bed  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  roots,  to  spread  them  out  naturally,  to  fill  up  all  interstices,  and  to  have 
the  roots  at  a  suitable  depth.  In  filling  up  the  holes,  the  soil,  as  it  is  put  in,  should 
be  lightly  "  firmed,"  compacted,  or  pressed  gently  with  the  foot,  so  as  to  prevent 
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too  much  sinking;  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  pack  it  hard.  We  do  not  design 
at  present  to  do  any  thing  more  than  describe  the  simple  operation  of  planting  the 
vine.  It  will  be  necessary,  however,  at  the  time  of  planting,  to  cut  all  the  vines 
down  to  two  or  three  eyes ;  this  is  indispensable,  no  matter  what  system  of  train- 
ing may  be  adopted.  Planting  should  not  be  done  when  the  ground  is  wet ;  when 
it  w^ill  crumble  freely  in  the  hand  it  is  in  g4X)d  condition.  As  a  general  thing,  no 
watering  is  necessary  at  the  time  of  planting;  if  the  ground  is  yery  dry,  and  water 
is  Deeded,  let  it  be  given  before  the  last  two  inches  of  soil  are  put  in.  All  unneces- 
sary exposure  of  the  roots  must  be  avoided.  A  good  plan  is  to  have  a  couple  of 
wet  cloths  at  hand  ;  place  the  vines  on  one,  and  cover  them  with  the  other ;  they 
can  thus  be  carried  along,  a  dozen  or  so  at  a  time,  without  exposure.  They  can 
also  be  put  in  a  box  and  covered  with  damp  moss,  or  any  other  convenient  plan 
can  be  adopted. 

There  are  many  systems  of  training  the  vine,  some  of  which  require  the  vines 
to  be  planted  at  certain  distances  apart.  This  part  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  the 
best  time  to  plant,  will  be  treated  in  our  next  article. 
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LANDSCAPE  ADORNMENT,  NO.  12.— ROADS. 

BT    GEO.   S.   WOODWABD,   LAKDSCAPS   BNOmBSR,    29   BROADWAY,    K.  T. 

**  Prim  gravel  walks,  through  which  we  winding  go. 
In  enuleafl  serpentineSf  that  nothing  show, 
Till  tired,  I  ask, '  Why  this  eternal  roandf 
And  the  pert  gard'ner  says,  *  Tis  pleasure-groond.' " 

Much  has  been  written  to  show  the  folly  of  adopting  the  curve  line  in  the 
drives  and  walks  of  a  country  estate ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  the  arguments  utili- 
tarians have  brought  against  it,  popular  taste  still  advocates  its  continued  use. 
As  a  line  of  grace  and  beauty,  the  curved  line  has  no  equal ;  as  a  line  of  direc- 
tion, properly  managed,  it  is  scarcely  of  less  importance  than  the  straight  line ; 
and  in  point  of  taste,  management,  and  economy,  it  stands^  confessedly  its  supe- 
rior: The  average  of  experiments  can  draw  no  practical  distinction,  in  distance, 
between  the  undulating  grades  of  the  straight  avenue,  and  the  winding  direction 
of  the  curved  line,  when  applied  to  grounds  in  the  natural  form ;  and  the  theory 
that  introduces  distance  into  the  argument  against  the  curved  road,  has  a  basis  of 
the  most  trivial  and  unimportant  character.  We  take  the  position,  that  economy 
is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  to  be  considered  in  adorning  a  country 
home,  and  that,  when  applied  to  the  location  of  a  drive  or  walk,  it  is  productive 
of  the  most  beauty.  The  competition  of  trade  or  travel  does  not  constitute  a 
single  purpose  of  its  construction ;  but  ease,  utility,  and  ornament,  are  among  its 
chief  characteristics.  The  conditions  that  govern  the  location  of  a  public  high- 
way, or  systems  of  internal  communication,  do  not  apply  in  the  same  manner ; 
although  both  require  a  knowledge  of  the  same  rules,  and  the  application  of  the 
same  principles. 

In  selecting  the  srround  for  an  approach  road,  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  a  suc- 
cession of  ditferont  grades ;  and  a  location  should  be  so  made,  as  to  keep  the^ 
grade  as  nearly  uniform  as  possible;  this  is  by  no  means  practicable  in  all  cases, 
yet  it  should  be  one  of  the  leading  points  to  be  observed.     In  doing  this,  good 
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taste  would  dictate  the  selection  of  such  ground  as  would  be  fully  up  to  the  grade 
line,  instead  of  making  embanknents  across  hollows  or  depressions ;  and  to  wind 
around,  or  rise  over,  instead  of  cutting  through  elevations.  No  general  rule,  how- 
ever, will  apply  to  a  particular  case.  •  It  is  sometimes  far  better,  tastefully  con- 
sidered, to  embank  a  low  hollow,  than  to  sag  into  it,  with  a  steep  grade ;  also  to 
make  a  short  cut,  than  to  go  over  an  abrupt  elevation.  Where  the  [Muticular 
circumstances  of  the  case  are  best  treated  bv  a  judicious  balancing  of  excavation 
and  embankment,  they  should  be  so  managed,  that  no  violence  to  natural  surfaces 
should  be  apparent;  thus,  an  embankment  should  gradually  blend  with  the 
original  ground,  and  the  sides  of  an  excavation  be  sloped  off  and  planted  in  such 
a  manner  as  will  conceal  all  appearance  of  force.  A  certain  degree  of  earth-work, 
in  road-making,  is  always  necessary ;  but  as  it  seldom  happens  that  a  grade  line 
coincides  exactly  with  the  original  surface  of  the  ground,  it  can  generally  be 
found,  if  a  location  be  properly  made,  within  the  minimum  amount  of  excavation 
or  embankment,  and  in  such  case,  the  adjoining  lawn  should  either  be  taken  down 
or  raised  up,  so  that  it  correspond  with  the  grade  of  the  road. 

A  remarkable  feature,  in  a  first-class  ornamental  road,  is  a  well-adjusted 
gradient,  and  marks  one  of  the  strongest  differences  between  it  and  the  common 
public  road ;  the  use  of  it  not  only  expresses  a  high  form  of  utility,  but  neces- 
sarily a  high  form  of  beauty^  and  it  is  quite  as  essential  as  the  graceful  plan  of 
alignment,  or  a  finished  manner  of  execution. 

A  road  that  winds  around  a  hill  side,  wuU  have  more  than  the  usual  amount  of 
earth-work ;  in  this  case,  it  is  laid  over,  that  is,  the  excavation  on  the  upper  side 
makes  the  embankment  on  the  lower,  and  the  surface  lines  are  easily  carried 
over  the  face  of  the  cutting,  and  down  the  slope  of  the  embankment.  Mr. 
Loudon  says,  ^  one  of  the  finest  descriptions  of  approach  road  that  we  can  imagine 
is,  where  a  road  of  several  miles  in  extent  is  made  to  wind  its  way  through  Wily 
or  mountainous  scenery  at  one  vniform  rate  of  ascent^  till  at  last  it  arrives  at  an 
open  level  area,  containing  the  mansion." 

If  we  compare  the  differences  in  distance  between  a  straight  road  and  a  curved 
one,  supposing  both  to  be  located  on  a  plane  surface,  we  shall  find  that  the 
average  increase  of  distance  is  about  five  per  cent.,  very  often  not  exceeding  three 
per  cent.,  and  on  very  long  approaches,  as  low  as,  or  even  less  than  one  per  cent 
On  an  approach  road  four  hundred  feet  long,  the  extra  distance  would  be  twenty 
feet,  or  the  length  of  carriage  and  horses  ;  an  approach  one  mile  long,  would  lose 
about  two  hundred  feet,  and,*  "  If  a  road  between  two  places,  ten  miles  apart, 
were  made  to  curve,  so  that  the  eye  could  nowhere  see  farther  than  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  of  it  at  once,  its  length  would  exceed  that  of  a  perfectly  straight  road 
between  the  same  points,  by  only  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet."  As  a  man 
will  walk  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  a  minute,  and  an  ordinary  horse  will  trot 
a  thousand  feet  in  the  same  space  of  time,  one  can  easily  estimate  to  what  extent 
it  will  pay  to  sacrifice  beauty  and  taste  to  utility. 

Wo  have,  in  some  cases,  lost  at  least  thirty  per  cent,  of  distance,  in  carrying 
a  road  on  to  a  high  elevation ;  this  was  for  the  purpose  of  getting  length  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  ascent,  a  straight  line  being  utterly  impracticable. 

That  time  should  enter  closely  into  the  calculations  of  business  men,  is  to  be 
expected  ;  that  it  should  be  an  element  to  be  considered,  in  the  plan  of  embellish- 
ing a  country  estate,  and  to  it  should  be  sacrificed  taste,  pleasure,  or  safety,  is  not 
in  accordance  with  any  of  the  principles  of  the  art.     When  time  is  of  such 
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importance,  we  should  prefer  to  live  nearer  town,  or  the  depdt,  and  not  yield  a 
single  expression  of  beauty  to  the  inexorable  demands  of  business. 

It  would  seem  hardly  necessary  to  advance  further  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
use  of  the  curved  line,  though  they  might  be  multiplied  almost  indefinitely. 
Over  natural  grounds,  or  those  embellished  in  the  natural  style,  it  is  the  only 
harmonious  line,  and  expresses  delicacy,  ease,  and  polish;  while  the  straight 
avenue  breaks  harshly  over  undulating  swells,  and  has  an  abrupt  and  forcible 
expression.  With  level  or  inclined  planes,  the  straight  line  is  in  keeping,  but 
with  rolling  or  undulating  grounds,  the  curved  line  only  will  harmonize. 

The  location  and  construction  of  ornamental  roads  is  a  subject  of  much  import- 
ance in  landscape  embellishment.  Understandingly  managed,  they  will  elevate 
the  character  of  a  very  poor  place,  or,  by  a  contrary  course,  will  effectually  ruin 
a  fine  one.  More  than  one-half  of  the  expression  of  the  design  lies  in  the  proper 
location  of  the  approaches  and  drives ;  by  them,  and  from  them,  the  impression 
is  received.  They  are  the  most  frequented  portions  of  the  premises,  coQstitute 
one  of  its  principal  charms,  and  if  of  a  high  order  of  excellence  and  finish,  are  one 
of  ks  pleasurable  associations.  Next  to  a  fine  lawn  aad  skilfully  managed  plan- 
tations, the  hard,  smooth,  well-kept  drives,  command  their  share  of  praise.  But 
this  is  a  subject  we  can  not  dispose  of  in  one  essay. 

[Mr.  Woodward  has  reached  a  portion  of  his  subject  which  has  been  fruitful  of 
argument :  it  is  still  debatable  ground.  It  is  easy  to  see  which  side  of  the  ques- 
tion he  takes.  Both  the  curve  and  the  straight  line  have  their  proper  places  :  it 
is  the  part  of  good  judgment  and  taste  to  locate  them  properly.  Mr.  Woodward 
proposes  in  subsequent  articles,  to  illustrate  the  construction  and  form  of  some  of 
the  best  kinds  of  roads. — Ed.] 
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ENGLISH  VIEWS  ON  PEAR  CULTURE. 

BT   WM.   BRIGHT,    PHILADELPHIA. 

Last  year,  when  I  was  about  to  visit  England,  an  amateur  friend,  who  makes 
Pear-culture  a  specialty,  handed  me  a  list  of  questions,  which  he  wished  ms  to 
present  to  some  experienced  cultivator  of  this  fruit  in  Great  Britain,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  obtain  some  brief  answers  to  the  inquiries.  On  my  arrival  in  England, 
I  gave  the  paper  to  Mr.  John  Powell,  head  gardener  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at 
f'rogmore,  who.  has  perhaps  no  superior  in  the  art  of  managing  the  Pear  in  that 
country — ^at  least,  in  respect  to  practical  skill.  Mr.  Powell  very  kindly  con- 
sented to  answer  the  questions.  No  words  passed  between  us  in  relation  to  the 
inquiries,  nor  was  any  discussion  held  by  us  upon  the  general  subject  of  Pear- 
culture.  I  give  the  questions  and  answers  just  as  they  were  written  by  my 
amateur  friend  and  Mr.  Powell. 

What  is  the  best  standard  market  Pear  in  England  1 

Atiswer.  Bishop's  Thumb  is  the  most  profitable.  Summer  Bon  Chretin,  Beurre 
de  Capiaumont,  and  Hassel  are  good. 

What  is  the  best  market  Pear  on  Quince  root  ? 

Ans,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey.  The  Ananas  also  grows  and  bears  freely  on 
the  Quince. 

What  is  the  best  age  for  transplanting  Pear-trees,  all  things  considered,  for  a 
oommencial  Pear-orc^rd  1 
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Arts.  Pear-trees  may  be  transplanted  with  success  at  any  age  from  one  year  to 
ten  ;  but  the  best  age,  all  things  considered,  is  three  yeiirs  from  the  grail  or  bud. 

Do  you  place  any  manure  or  compost  under  or  around  or  among  the  roots  of 
Pear-trees  when  setting  them  in  the  orchard,  and  if  so,  what  kind  1 

Ans.  If  the  soil  is  poor,  such  as  red  sand  or  shingle,  and  also  shallow,  rotten 
horse  or  cow  dung  is  sometimes  used  with  good  results ;  but  it  is  better  to  top- 
dress  the  roots  with  the  same  kind  of  manure  after  planting ;  also,  in  after  years, 
to  top-dress  \fi  the  same  way  when  the  trees  show  any  signs  of  feebleness. 

Do  you  apply  any  mineral  manures,  as  lime,  ashes,  bone-dust,  to  the  soil  be- 
fore planting  ? 

Ans,  In  heavy  clay  or  wet  soils  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  use  bone-dust,  lime, 
pulverized  brick,  and  ashes.  Perhaps  the  best  material  of  all  is  burnt  (or 
charred)  earth ;  in  fine,  any  material  which  will  render  the  soil  open  and  porous. 
Calcareous  or  carbonaceous  substances  are  always  useful  in  such  soils. 

How  imall  may  be  the  distance  between  Pear  trees,  in  garden  culture ;  and 
what  is  the  best  distance  for  a  dwarf  and  standard  orchard  mixed  ? 

AfiB,  Dwarf  and  pyramid  may  be  grown  at  eight  feet  apart,  without  root 
pruning.  Mr.  Rivers  cultivates  them  a  yard  apart,  by  continuous  root  pruning, 
or  by  lifting  them  every  two  years,  and  pinching  the  leading  shoots  during  the 
summer  growth.  It  is  not  advisable  to  plant  dwarfs  and  standards  together. 
Eighteen  to  twenty  feet  apart  is  the  usual  distance  for  standards. 

What  is  the  best  method  of  pruning  to  induce  early  fruiting,  and  continued 
healthfiilness  and  profit  ? 

Ans,  Root  pruning,  and  stopping  all  the  strongest  shoots  during  their  growth, 
is  the  best  treatment  for  dwarf  trees.  To  induce  early  fruiting  in  standards, 
the  shoots  must  not  be  shortened. 

Does  the  Borer  ever,  or  oflen,  enter  standard  Pear  wood  1 

Ans,  This  grub  and  beetle  are  not  found  in  England. 

Is  there  any  earth-grub  (not  the  true  Borer,  Saperda  hivittata)  which  attacks 
the  quince  roots  ? 

Ans.  None  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Do  you  advise  the  application  of  much  stable-manure  to  fruit-bearing  Pear 
trees? 

Ans,  As  stated  elsewhere,  all  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  trees.  Stable-manure  is  good,  used  us  surface  dressing,  and  the  skil- 
ful cultivator  will  always  know,  by  the  condition  of  his  trees,  when  to  use  any 
stimulants. 

Do  you  advise  the  application  of  lime,  ashes,  dissolved  bone-dust,  iron  filings, 
or  any  other  special  manures  to  Pear  trees  ?    If  so,  what  % 

Ans,  In  clay,  bog,  or  peat  soils,  the  application  of  lime,  ashes,  or  bone-dust,  I 
strongly  advise.  In  calcareous  soils,  stable-manure,  or  any  other  kind  similar  in 
chemical  properties,  should  be  used. 

Do  you  mulch  Pear  trees  ?     If  so,  with  what  substances  % 

Ans,  We  always  mulch  afler  planting,  and  at  all  times  when  the  trees  show 
any  signs  of  weakness.     Cow-dung  is  the  best  for  this  purpose. 

Do  you  practice  root  pruning  of  standard  Pear  trees  ?  If  so,  how  soon  do  you 
commence  afler  transplanting  to  the  orchard,  and  in  what  way  ?  Do  you,  at  the 
same  time,  cut  back  the  tops  freely  ? 

Ans,  We  never  root  prune  large  standard  Pear  trees  in  orchards,  where  they 
grow  at  will.  Pear  trees,  allowed  to  assume  their  natural  size  and  habit,  always 
form  abundance  of  fruit  buds.      The  only  pruning  required  is  thinning  the 


branches,  and  occasionally  shortening  a  branch  to  balance  the  tree ;  but,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  tops  ought  not  to  be  cut  back,  for  there  the  finest  fruit  is 
produced.  Garden  standards  are  often  root  pruned,  that  is,  when  pruning  is  an- 
nually done  to  keep  the  trees  within  bounds.  Root  pruning  is  then  of  great 
service  to  check  their  growth  and  to  cause  them  to  be  fruitful.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  shorten  the  branches  at  the  time  of  root  pruning. 

Would  it  answer  to  cut  off  all  the  roots  of  Pear  trees  four  feet  from  the  stem 
on  two  sides  of  the  trees,  and  keep  them  constantly  cut  in  that  direction,  if 
allowed  to  extend  on  the  two  other  sides  ?  (That  is,  to  grow  them  in  rows  ten 
feet  apart,  and  keep  open  a  sub-soil  cut  in  the  centre  of  the  ten-foot  space,  to 
drain  and  admit  air  into  the  soil.) 

Ans.  Yes,  especially  in  wet  or  heavy  land ;  doubtless  the  trees  would  be  im- 
proved by  this  treatment. 

How  do  you  keep  and  ripen  pears  generally  ? 

Am,  In  the  first  place,  tne  proper  time  for  gathering  each  variety  must  be 
considered,  and  this  varies  in  different  places.  Therefore  no  special  rule  can 
be  given  which  will  be  a  guide  to  all  cultivators.  The  peculiarities  of  each 
variety  and  each  locality  must  be  studied.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  all 
kinds  that  have  a  tendency  to  mealiness  should  be  gathered  early,  and  the 
reverse  with  those  varieties  which  have  a  juicy  and  gritty  texture.  Early 
varieties  are  of  course  best  kept  in  a  cool  place ;  afler  the  late  varieties  are 
gathered,  admit  air  and  light  to  the  store  till  the  fruit  has  ceased  to  throw  off 
moisture,  and  the  cells  are  sealed  by  the  oily  matter  furnished  by  the  fruit  for 
that  purpose.  When  this  process  is  complete,  if  the  store  be  dry  no  more  air  is 
requisite.  Be  careful  not  to  allow  any  decayed  fruit  to  remain  in  the  store,  or 
any  fungi  to  accumulate.  If  any  fruit  do  not  soften  at  the  proper  time,  introduce 
them  into  a  warmer  temperature,  which  will  improve  both  color  and  flavor.  It 
is  a  very  good  plan  to  place  a  few  of  the  long-keeping  kinds  in  dried  sand,  in 
boxes  or  jars.  Do  not  put  them  in  till  the  sweating  process  is  past.  A  few 
lumps  of  unslacked  lime  placed  in  the  store-room  occasionally,  is  of  great 
service  U)  absorb  moisture  and  destroy  fungus. 

How  do  you  keep,  ripen,  and  color  the  Vipar  of  Winkfield  and  other  winter 
pears  1 

Ans,  Allow  all  late  pears  to  hang  on  the  trees  till  the  latest  period  of 
gathering.  Give  light  and  air  to  the  fruit  store  for  the  first  six  week ;  after 
this  close  the  house,  and  keep  the  temperature  at  45''  to  50"*.  If  not  colored  or 
ripe  at  the  proper  season,  put  them  into  a  close  box,  in  a  warm  room  or  vinery, 
where  the  temperature  is  from  60*  to  70*. 

What,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  causes  of  the  Blight  which  often  seizes  and 
destroys  large  and  apparently  healthy  fruiting  Pear  trees  1 

Ans,  The  Blight  which  seizes  Pear  trees  in  the  summer  time  in  America,  is  un- 
known here.  Large  and  apparently  healthy  trees  often  fail  here,  but  in  no 
solitary  instance  have  I  traced  the  cause  at  the  root,  but  to  frozen  sap  in  the 
branches.  The  injury  is  not  done  during  severe  frost  in  the  winter  months,  but 
in  spring  when  the  sap  is  rising,  and  then  I  believe  no  injury  arises  from  dry  frost, 
but  when  the  branches  are  wet,  and  the  shoots  become  coated  with  ice,  which 
happens  when  rain  and  frost  occur  nearly  at  the  same  time,  or  frost  immediately 
succeeds  rain. 

Is  trenching  three  feet  deep  absolutely  necessary,  on  a  good  soil,  after  sub  soil 
plowing  eighteen  inches  deep,  to  obtain  the  best  success  in  pear  culture  ?  Is^it 
even  desirable  1 
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Ann,  Trenching  soil  three  feet  deep  is  not  at  all  necessary,  espedallj  if  the 
soil  is  good.  Eighteen  inches  are  sufficiently  deep.  If  deeper,  it  would  only 
encourage  over-luxuriance  of  growth  in  the  trees,  a  thing  whidi  ought  always 
to  be  avoided,  if  possible,  in  pear  culture.  If  the  sur&ce  is  clay,  over  a  cal- 
careous sub-soil,  then  deep  trenching  may  be  done  with  advantage,  and  these  two 
kinds  of  soil  incorporated  together  make  a  soil  suitable  for  the  growth  of 
the  pear. 

Is  under-draining  necessary  in  a  friable  soil,  with  a  porous  sub-soil,  for 
success  with  quince- rooted  trees,  or  standard  pears  1 

Ans.  No,  only  in  very  wet,  swampy  ground,  and  then  it  is  good  practice  to 
grow  them  on  ridges. 

Do  you  advise  deep  or  shallow  planting  of  Pear  trees  1 

Am,  Shallow,  by  all  means.  Young  trees  should  not  have  more  than  four 
inches  of  soil  over  their  roots,  and  in  planting  divide  the  roots  equally  around 
the  tree,  and  place  them  in  a  horizontal  position. 

How  deep,  if  at  all,  would  you  cover  the  quince  roots  on  dwarf  trees  1 

Am.  About  four  inches,  and  that,  if  possible,  raised  a  little  above  the 
surface. 

Would  you  permit  grass  i%  grow  in  a  Pear  orchard  1  If  not,  how  would  you 
work  the  open  ground  to  save  labor  and  not  injure  the  trees  or  exhaust 
the  soil  1 

Ans,  I  would  not  advise  grass  for  a  Pear  orchard.  It  is  far  preferable 
for  the  health  and  productiveness  of  the  trees  to  work  the  soil  and  grow  light 
crops,  say  early  potatoes  in  the  spring,  and  turnips  in  the  autumn,  always  using 
a  dressing  of  manure  for  the  spring  crop,  so  that  the  soil  may  not  be  exhausted. 
It  also  appears  certain  that  late  spring  frosts  do  not  injure  the  blossoms  of 
fruit  trees  so  readily  when  growing  in  arable  land,  as  in  grass-covered/ soil, 
owing  probably  to  a  dryer  atmosphere  in  the  case  of  cultivated  ground. 

[An  article  of  much  interest,  especially  as  presenting  the  views  of  a  skilful 
English  cultivator.  The  questions  are  clearly  put,  and,  in  the  main,  clearly 
answered.  With  the  exception  of  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  none  of  our  popular 
pears  are  found  in  Mr.  Powell's  list ;  from  which  might  be  drawn  some  interest- 
ing inferences.  The  difference  in  climate,  however,  is  so  great,  that  we  should 
naturally  look  for  widely  different  results. — Ed.] 


ON   THE  SYSTEM   OF  POT-CULTURE   IN    ORCHARD   HOUSES. 

BY   AN   OLD-COUNTRY   MAN. 
(Contlnaed  from  p.  216.) 

Although  the  cultivation  of  (ruits  in  pots  under  glass  has  been  to  a  limited 
extent  practiced  for  very  many  years  in  the  forcing  houses  of  large-  establish- 
ments, (and  for  which  the  mode  of  potting  that  has  been  above  described  is  appli- 
cable,) the  system  of  growth  now  usually  referred  to,  under  the  designation  of 
"  Orchard  Houses,"  is  comparatively  of  recent  date ;  it  having  been  brought  be- 
fore the  horticultural  world  in  England  about  a  dozen  years  ago  by  Mr.  Thos. 
Rivers,  a  well-known  nurseryman  at  Sawbridgeworth.  The  principal  feature  of 
the  excellent  system  advocated  by  him  consists  in  the  growtii  of  trees  through 
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the  year  by  the  joint  agency  of  the  earth  in  the  pots  containing  the  trees,  and 
that  of  a  border  of  rich  earth  upon  which  the  pots  are  placed,  and  into  which 
their  roots  penetrate  through  holes  left  for  the  purpose  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot. 
And  as  these  roots  (in  the  border)  are  periodically  cut  off  in  the  course  of  the 
annual  culture,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  condition  of  the  plant  is  not  so  depend- 
ent  upon  the  e^rth  in  the  pot :  because,  in  addition  to  the  nourishment  supplied 
by  that,  a  great  degree  of  stimulus  can  be  given  to  the  plant  by  increasing  the 
richness  of  the  border ;  and  the  excitement  to  growth,  if,  too  active,  can  again  be 
checked  by  severing  the  roots  below  the  pot,  wholly  or  in  part,  as  may  be  required. 

The  way  to  pot  the  young  tree  for  this  mode  of  growth  is,  first  to  enlarge  the 
hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot  to  the  size  of  three  or  four  inches.  Place  three  or 
four  large  pieces  of  broken  pot  over  this  hole,  so  that  there  is  room  for  the  roots 
to  protrude  through  in  several  places.  Now  place  a  few  pieces  of  fibrous  loam 
or  turf  on  these  broken  crocks,  and  the  tree  upon  that.  Then  proceed  to  fill  up 
the  pot,  compressing  the  compost  with  care,  but  firmly  and  evenly,  as  before  di- 
rected. On  account  of  the  rooting  into  the  border,  and  the  increased  support 
there  to  be  derived,  smaller  pots  may  be  used ;  but  it  is  not  expedient  to  use  a 
less  size  than  eleven  inches  in  diameter,  in  which  size,  if  desirable,  some  kinds  of 
fruit  may  be  grown  for  three  or  four  years,  or  even  longer. 

The  border  within  the  house  upon  which  the  pots  sta^d  should  be  composed  of 
rich  material,  such  as  rough  turfy  loam  mixed  with  manure  from  an  old  hot-bed, 
forked  up  and  left  in  a  loose,  open  state,  so  that  air  may  circulate  freely  through ; 
and  the  pots  when  placed  on  it  will  press  the  surface  under  them  sufficiently  to 
enable  the  roots  to  obtain  a  firm  hold  beneath. 

The  best  time  to  pot  the  plants  is  in  October  or  November,  but  it  may  be  done 
in  February.  In  the  fall,  the  sooner  it  is  done  after  the  leaves  turn  yellow  the 
better ;  and  they  should  be  immediately  pruned.  If  young  trees  a  year  old,  cut 
them  down  about  the  sixth  bud  from  the  surface  of  the  pot ;  if  a  year  older,  cut 
each  branch  (of  which  there  should  be  left  three  or  five,  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  plant)  to  about  seven  or  eight  inches  in  length.  Give  a  good  watering,  to 
wet  completely  through  the  ball  of  earth  as  soon  as  potted  ;  and  water  occasion- 
ally if  necessaty^  but  not  otherwise,  just  to  prevent  the  earth  becoming  dust  dry, 
until  frost  sets  in.  From  that  time  no  more  water  will  be  required  until  Febru- 
ary. The  pots  may  all  be  put  close  together  in  the  house,  having  a  good  covering 
of  hay  or  straw  over  the  whole  to  keep  severe  frost  from  them.  Take  care  mice 
do  not  get  at  the  bark. 

In  February,  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  examine  the  plants,  and  place  them 
in  the  border,  (if  there  be  one)  at  least  three  feet  apart,  and  so  that  their  foliage 
will  not  shade  one  the  other.  Give  each  a  small  quantity  of  water ;  and  in  a 
week's  time  give  more,  so  as  to  bring  the  earth  into  a  moist  state  gradually ;  as 
to  which,  the  temperature,  whether  warm  or  otherwise,  must  be  the  guide. 

Ventilation,  both  at  front  and  back  or  top  of  the  house,  will  now  be  necessary 
all  day,  and  at  night  also,  whenever,  sharp  frost  or  a  cold  frosty  wind  does  not 
prevail,  in  which  case  guard  against  it 

As  soon  as  the  buds  on  the  trees  commence  to  break  into  lea^  give  them  (annu- 
ally) a  good  top-dressing  of  very  old  stable  manure;  and  also  a  thorough  water- 
ing with  manure  water  once  in  every  six  or  eight  days ;  and  except  on  dull  cloudy 
days,  or  when  frost  is  severe  out  of  doors,  they  will  require  daily  a  good  soaking 
with  soft  water,  which  must  never  be  given  of  a  lower  temperature  than  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  house.  The  afternoon  is  the  best  time  to  water  in  hot  weather, 
and  the  morning  in  cooler  weather. 
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As  soon  as  fruit  has  set  and  is  oommencing  to  swell,  but  not  before,  syringe 
the  house  freely  morning  and  evening,  and  this  should  be  continued  untU  the  period 
arrives  for  the  fruit  to  arrive  near  to  maturity.  As  soon  as  it  begins  to  change 
color  leave  off  syringing ;  but  the  daily  supply  of  water  must  be  continued  untal 
the  fruit  is  gathered,  and  until  the  leaves  commence  to  turn  yellow.  From  that 
time  withhold  water  gradually,  and  let  the  plants  go  to  rest. 

When  the  leaves  begin  to  change,  such  of  the  pots  as  are  rooted  into  the 
border  should  have  a  luiife  passed  under  them,  and  the  roots  cut  off  close  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pot. 

During  the  growing  season  the  supply  of  water  must  be  regulated  by  the  state 
of  the  weather.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  where  the  roots  are  allowed  to 
ramble  in  the  border,  the  plants  are  not  so  liable  to  suffer  from  neglect  of  water- 
ing as  are  those  confined  entirely  to  the  pots.  And  although  it  is  not,  on  the 
whole,  advisable  to  plunge  the  pots,  yet  it  is  a  good  plan  to  rest  a  pieoe  of  board 
or  something  against  the  side  of  the  pots,  standing  next  the  front  of  the  house,  to 
prevent  the  sun^s  rays  from  striking  directly  against  them. 

The  great  thing  to  be  attended  to  is  to  give  plenty  of  air.  Without  ample 
ventilation  it  is  quite  useless  to  attempt  this  mode  of  cultivating  fruits.  From 
the  time  that  growth  commences  in  the  spring  until  the  fruit  is  ripe,  there  should 
be  constant  circulation  of  air  through  the  house ;  in  fact,  all  that  can  be  given 
consistently  with  keeping  out  frosty  or  very  cold  wind»;  which  latter,  although 
not  frosty,  are  injurious. 

As  regards  pruning,  the  leading  shoot  of  each  main  branch  should  be  cut  back 
in  October,  according  to  its  strength :  probably  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  the 
growth  of  the  year.  Besides  this,  at  the  end  of  May  or  in  June,  the  side  shoots 
that  grow  upon  the  main  branches  must  be  pinched  off,  reducing  them  to  an  inch 
in  length;  two  leaves  left  on  each  are  sufficient.  These  so  lefl  will  become  future 
fruit  spurs.  Where  the  plants  have  rooted  into  the  border,  their  branches  should 
receive  their  fall  pruning  at  the  turn  of  their  leaves,  at  the  same  time  that  their 
roots  are  severed,  as  above  directed. 

After  three  or  four  years'  growth  in  pots,  the  main  branches  will  diminish  con- 
siderably in  length ;  and  then  they  require  but  little  shortening  in  the  fall ;  but 
the  summer  pinching  of  all  lateral  shoots  will  be  annually  required.  And  when 
that  is  done  it  is  also  best  to  pinch  the  extreme  points  off  the  main  branches  aUo ; 
but  on  no  account  to  shorten  those  until  the  fall. 

When  about  the  size  of  marbles,  the  fruit  must  be  thinned,  taking  care  never 
to  overcrop  the  plants,  or  their  future  bearing  will  be  injured.  The  number  left 
must  be  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  tree ;  from  one  dozen  to  three  or  four. 

If,  when  in  vigorous  growth,  any  plant  that  has  thrown  down  roots  into  the 
border  is  found  to  be  growing  too  luxuriantly,  and  making  elongated,  watery 
wood,  it  may  easily  be  checked  by  cutting  the  roots  below  the  pot  partly  through, 
by  passing  a  knife  between  the  bottom  of  the  pot  and  the  surface  of  the  soil  on 
one  side  only.  Where  the  roots  are  altogether  within  the  pot,  overgrowth  is  not 
likely  to  occur ;  on  the  contrary,  after  growing  in  the  same  pot  for  two  years, 
such  plants  should  be  shifted  into  larger  pots  or  wooden  tubs,  which  latter  are  the 
best,  because  they  protect  the  roots  better  than  earthen  pots  from  changes  'of 
temperature.  When  shifted,  the  surface  soil  may  be  taken  away  with  a  pointed 
stick  for  an  inch  or  two,  and  the  sides  slightly  pricked  with  the  stick  to  loose  some 
of  the  roots  ;  and  dead  roots,  if  any  at  the  bottom,  should  be  cut  away.  In  plac- 
ing in  the  larger  pot,  secure  good  drainage,  as  in  the  first  instance,  and  take  care 
to  press  the  compost  very  firmly  between  the  old  ball  and  the  sides  of  the  new 
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pot.  Unless  this  is  well  done,  the  water  afterwards  given  will  pass  off  through 
the  new  compost,  and  the  old  ball  of  roots  will  gradually  die  and  cause  the  death 
of  the  tree. 

Those  plants  which  are  allowed  to  root  into  the  borders  will  not  require  re- 
potting so  often  as  others.  No  grape  vine  or  other  foliage  must  be  trained  over 
the  roof  of  the  house.  If  a  vine  is  required,  it  must  be  confined  to  an  end  of  the 
house.     No  fruit  trees  would  do  any  good  beneath  its  shade. 

[This  last  caution  is  a  very  necessary  one.  We  have  seen  several  attempts  to 
grow  fruit  trees  under  vines,  but  they  were  signal  failures,  the  fruit,  when  it  ripened 
at  all,  being  quite  insipid  and  worthless.  The  best  that  can  be  done  under  such 
circumstances  is  to  start  the  trees  in  a  cold  vinery,  and  move  them  out  of  doors  as 
soon  as  the  vines  begin  to  make  the  least  shade.  The  only  way  in  which  both 
can  be  cultivated  in  the  same  house  is  to  grow  the  trees  and  vines  in  pots,  and 
this  can  be  done  in  a  satisfactory  manner. — ^Ed.] 
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CHARCOAL  A  DEODORIZER   OF  ANIMAL  MATTER,  AND   NOT  A 
PRESERVATIVE  OR  ANTISEPTIC. 

BY   WILLIAM   LAWTON,  OF   NEW   ROCHELLB,  K.  Y. 

I  AM  induced  to  make  some  remarks  upon  this  subject,  in  consequence  of  a  dis- 
cussion which  took  place  at  a  meeting  of  the  Polytechnic  Club  of  the  American 
Institute,  in  reference  to  a  quality  attributed  to  this  material,  and  until  lately  gen- 
erally admitted,  as  a  preservative  of  animal  matter  from  putrefaction  and  decay, 
To  fall  into  this  error  was  very  natural,  when  a  piece  of  decaying  or  tainted  beef, 
covered  for  a  few  hours  with  pulverized  charcoal,  could  be  taken  out  and  found  to 
be  inodorous,  and  free  from  impure  ingredients,  as  far  as  tat^te  and  smell  were  con- 
cerned. The  inference  seemed  almost  conclusive  that  charcoal  would  not  only 
arrest  putrefaction,  but  restore  the  animal  fiber  to  all  its  peculiar  and  healthful 
properties  as  food.  Here  it  can  be  seen  how  readily  the  plain,  practical  man  of 
business,  as  well  as  eminently  scientific  men,  can  honestly  endorse  and  sustain 
opinions  which  are  plausibly  upheld  by  appearances  and  ingenious  experiments, 
which,  on  more  thorough  investigation,  may  be  found  to  be  erroneous. 

In  a  communication  of  Professor  Way,  before  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England,  he  sets  forth  that  the  noxious  gases  resulting  from  the  putrefaction  of 
animal  matter  generally,  (consisting  principally  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  and  sul- 
phuret  of  ammonia,)  each  particular  animal  substance,  excretion,  or  otherwise,  had 
its  peculiar  odor.  Although  abundantly  perceptible  by  the  senses,  and  in  many 
cases,  as  in  musk,  almost  inexhaustible,  yet  it  was  inappreciable  in  weight. 

The  causes  of  the  action  of  charcoal,  and  the  difference  in  the  effect  of  wood  or 
animal  charcoal,  need  not  be  considered  now  in  explanation  of  the  single  question. 
Is  charcoal  a  preservative  of  animal  substances  against  decay  and  putrefaction  i 
Bearing  directly  upon  this  question,  we  have  a  paper  from  Dr.  J.  Steuhouse,  of 
England,  furnished  to  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  with  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  experiments  made  with  a  view  of  testing  this  peculiar  property  attributed 
to  charcoal.  The  bodies  of  two  dogs  were  placed  in  a  wooden  box,  on  a  layer  of 
charcoal  powder  a  few  inches  in  depth,  and  covered  with  the  same  materisd,  and 
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the  box  left  open  in  the  laboratory  of  an  eminent  chemical  manufacturer.  No 
effluvia  was  ever  perceptible ;  and  on  e^uimination,  at  the  end  of  six  months,  scarcely 
any  thing  remained  except  the  bones.  jBxperiments  were  subsequently  made  with 
a  full-grown  cat,  and  with  two  rats  ;  the  bodies  soon  became  in  a  highly  putrid 
state,  without  the  sliwhtest  perceptible  odor  in  the  room. 

These  experiments  can  be  readily  made,  and  seem  to  establish  the  fact  that,  so 
far  from  arresting  animal  decomposition,  it  promotes  putrefaction,  by  rapidly 
absorbing  the  gases  which  arise  from  it  Pulverized  charcoal,  then,  favors  putre- 
faction and  decay,  and  stores  away  in  its  cells  the  pestilential  gases  which  may 
destroy  the  living,  when  returning  to  earth  that  which,  according  to  the  laws  of 
nature,  belongs  there. 

Let  us  hereafter  ascertain  more  fully  the  uses  to  which  this  cheap  and  perfect 
deodorizer  can  be  applied.  During  the  unhealthy  seasons,  can  we  bring  down  and 
store  away  for  manure  poisonous  miasma,  and  purify  the  air]  By  the  proper  use 
of  this  material  may  we  not  seize  upon  that  pestilence  which  "  walketh  in  darkness," 
and,  under  the  providence  of  God,  strip  it  of  half  its  terrors,  and  save  many  from 
death? 

Let  us  experiment  with  this  cheap  material.  Let  us  see  that  our  stables  and 
pens  are  well  supplied,  and  all  decompositions  in  the  vicinity  of  our  dwellings  ren- 
dered inodorous ;  and  then  let  us  inquire  if  the  manure  we  have  gathered  from  our 
barn  yards,  and  hog  pens,  and  poultry  houses,  is  not  intrinsically  worth  as  much 
as  all  the  cost  of  the  material,  together  with  the  labor  of  applying  it.  Indeed,  that 
we  may  thus  deodorize  and  store  away  in  the  most  convenient  manner,  all  animal 
and  vegetable  putrescences  that  we  can  collect  upon  our  farms,  to  be  conveniently 
and  cheaply  distributed  upon  our  gardens  and  farms. 

Powdered  charcoal  can  be  purchased  at  a  very  low  rate  ;  and  as  it  possesses, 
more  than  any  other  substance,  the  power  of  attracting,  condensing,  and  retaining 
ammonia  within  its  cells,  would  it  not  be  well  to  experiment  upon  the  economy  of 
a  more  general  use  of  this  material,  and  its  more  extensive  use  in  the  compost 
heap? 

The  season  is  approaching  when  a  consideration  of  this  subject  may  elicit  facts 
of  value  to  farmers  and  gardeners,  to  whom  it  is  often  as  important  to  call  atten- 
tion to  established  facts,  as  new  theories,  and  ingenious  and  costly  experiments. 

[This  subject  is  interesting  and  important  enough  to  be  thoroughly  discussed. 
The  valuable  properties  of  charcoal  as  a  deodorizer  have  long  been  known  and 
used,  and  are  not  brought  in  question  by  Mr.  Lawton  and  the  Polytechnic  Club. 
It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  they  have  assumed  the  whole  question.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  in  discussing  a  question  unless  it  is  based  upon  some  known 
basis,  clearly  stated.  After  reading  Mr.  Lawton^s  article,  we  can  not  perceive 
wherein  the  opinions  of  "  plain,  practical  men  of  business,"  or  '•  eminently  scien- 
tific men,"  are  proved  to  be  erroneous.  These  men  have  made  no  such  claims  as 
are  here  ascribed  to  them.  What  scientific  man  has  ever  claimed  that  a  covering 
of  charcoal  dust  would  preserve  from  decay  the  body  of  a  dead  dog  1  Let  the 
claims  of  scientific  and  practical  men  be  fairly  stated  before  we  proceed  with  an 
argument.  They  have  made  certain  claims  in  behalf  of  charcoal  dust,  but  we  must 
deny  that  they  are  of  the  nature  here  ascribed  to  them.  Let  us  get  our  premises 
fairly  established,  Mr.  Lawton,  and  then  the  argument  will  follow  with  some  hope 
of  beneficial  results.  What  you  say  of  charcoal  as  a  deodorizer  is  good  and  valu- 
able.—Ed.] 


APPLES— ARE  THEY  RUNNING  OUT? 

BT   J.   J.   LTON;   PLYMOUTH,   MICH. 

Dbar  Sir, — Observing,  in  your  February  number,  an  article  by  C.  W.  G.,  on 
the  above  subject,  I  wish  to  bespeak  your  indulgence  while  I  notice  a  few  par- 
ticulars in  which  he  apparently  misapprehends  the  real  nature  of  the  difficulties  of 
which  he  treats. 

Speaking  of  the  Kentucky  fruit  known  as  Rawle's  Jannet,  he  draws  the  conclu- 
sion that  its  habit  of  late  starting  in  the  spring  occasions,  also,  a  lateness  of  ma- 
turity which  unfits  it  for  more  northern  latitudes.  There  is  doubtless  much  ap- 
parent reason  for  this  conclusion  in  the  fact  of  its  unpopularity  north  of  the 
Ohio  valley ;  but,  with  a  knowledge  that  it  has  been  grown  for  many  years,  in 
this  state,  as  &r  north  as  latitude  as  42°  3(K,  with  no  complaints  of  its  failure  to 
mature,  the  writer  is  inclined  to  attribute  its  lack  of  popularity  at  the  north, 
rather  to  the  fact  that  it  does  not  compare,  in  quality  or  appearance,  with 
other  varieties  that  succeed  there,  while  they  are  unsuccessful  in  regions  £ftrther 
south. 

The  main  fact,  however,  to  which  this  correspondent  alludes  is,  that,  in  nearly 
all  t^e  northern  States,  the  varieties  that  usually  take  the  premiums,  as  the  best 
fall  and  winter  sorts,  are  the  same,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  these  same 
varieties  are  pronounced  unsuccessful  in  many  of  these  states.  From  these  facts, 
he  argues  that  their  apparent  failure  must  be  only  apparent;  and  that,  with 
proper  treatment,  they  would  be  found  universally  successful.  This  we  can  not 
but  consider  a  hasty  conclusion.  The  varieties  to  which  this  writer  doubtless 
alludes,  such  as  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Fall  Pippin,  Esopus  Spitzenburg,  Rox- 
burg  Russet,  and  Baldwin,  do  occasionally  produce. fruit  in  these  regions,  and 
that  of  the  finest  quality.  Their  failure  in  portions  of  the  west,  therefore,  is  not 
in  quality^  but  in  quantity  ;  and  in  this  respect,  the  deficiency  is  oflen  so  decided, 
and  witlml  so  constant,  as  to  render  them  mere  cumberers  of  the  ground. 

In  many  localities,  however,  and  with  some  of  these  varieties,  this  is  by  no 
means  the  only  cause  of  failure.  Whole  orchards  are  sometimes  swept  off  by 
the  changeableness  and  severity  of  the  winter,  rendered  more  fatal,  doubtless, 
by  the  utiripened  wood  resulting  from  over-rich  soils,  lacking  the  suitable  prep- 
aration to  which  he  so  properly  alludes. 

While,  therefore,  we  heartily  concur  with  your  correspondent,  and  also  with 
yourself,  in  the  belief  that  these  varieties  are  not  to  be  considered  as  ^'  running 
out,"  the  conclusion  seems  difficult  to  avoid,  that  they  lack  adaptation  to  the 
climate  or  soil,  or  both ;  and  that  other,  and  perhaps  less  valuable  varieties, 
must  be  substituted  for  them,  till  the  progress  of  pomology  shall  develop  newer 
and  more  valuable  sorts,  adapted  to  meet  the  exigency. 

[The  above,  dated  February  25th,  would  seem  to  prove  that  "  Uncle  Sam  " 
sometimes  drives  a  very  slow  coach.  We  are  very  glad  to  get  it,  however,  and 
ought  not^  perhaps,  to  complain  of  the  mail  in  these  times.  While  we  are  not 
willing  to  admit  that  apples  are  "running  out,"  we  can  agree  with  you,  Mr. 
Lyon,  that  some  kinds  are  better  adapted  to  certain  localities  than  others.  We 
must  accept  the  fact  for  the  present,  however  we  may  account  for  it.  Leaving 
C.  W.  G.  to  speak  for  himself,  we  would  remark,  that  articles  conceived  in  the 
spirit  of  the  above,  going  a  little  more  into  detail  in  regard  to  kinds,  locality, 
etc.,  would  be  of  much  service  to  the  Ck)mmittee  now  revising  the  fruit  list  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society. 
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IS   ASPARAGUS  A   MARINE  PLANT?  ' 

BT   HORTICOLA« 

I 

This  question  was,  seTcral  years  ago,  discussed  in  the  New  England  Farmer^  a 
paper  which  does  equal  credit  to  its  accomplished  editor  as  to  those  who  support  I 
it  by  their  subscripUons.     A  writer  stated  there  that  he  had  extensively  travelled  , 
on  the  sea-shore  from  Holland  to  Denmark  in  order  to  collect  the  marine  plants  i 
for  a  friend  of  his,  then  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  botanical  work ;  but  he  ' 
had  not  met  with  a  single  specimen  of  asparagus.     He  had,  however,  seen  aspara-  i 
gus  growing  in  great  abundance  in  a  certain  locality  of  the  Hainleite^  a  calcareous 
ridge  in  Thuringia,  stretching  parallel  with  the  Harz  and  Thuringerwaldj  from 
west  to  east.     It  grew  there  in  the  woods,  not  far  from  the  city  of  Frankenhau- 
gen,  in  such  profusion  that  children  and  poor  people  used  to  cut  it  for  the  market.  | 
The  asparagus  was  thin,  it  was  true,  not  thicker  than  the  stem  of  a  white  clay 
pipe,  yet  of  a  flavor  surpassing  that  of  the  cultivated  kinds.  i 

As  the  writer  of  the  article  had  never  received  a  satisfactory  answer  when  he  ' 
asked,  whether  it  was  true  that  asparagus  is  a  marine  plant,  being  generally  re-  I 
ferred  to  the  books  which  said  so,  he  wished  to  see  the  question  discussed.    •         | 

I  saw  then  a  number  of  articles  not  only  in  the  New  England  Farmer,  but  also  ■ 
in  other  agricultural  papers,  to  show  by  authority  that  asparagus  was  a  marine  ' 
plant.  Some  of  them  were  based  on  rather  surprising  grounds.  That  the  Ency-  ] 
elopedia  Americana  was  adduced  to  corroborate  the  fact  may  be  overlook^i,  , 
although  its  distinguished  editor.  Dr.  Francis  Lieber,  my  highly  esteemed  friend,  ' 
would  never  have  dreamed  of  seeing  his  work  used  to  decide  a  botanical  question  < 
like  that.  The  Encyclopedia  Americana  was  nesrer  intended  for  such  a  purpose.  , 
Its  statement  that  asparagus  is  found  growing  on  the  English  coast  and  on  some 
of  the  British  islands,  is  undoubtedly  correct,  but  it  would  never  claim  those  ; 
localities  exclusively  as  the  native  birth-places  of  a  plant  so  widely  disseminated  j 
all  the  world  over.     This  will  become  apparent  from  the  following.  | 

A  gentleman  of  Connecticut  invited  the  writer  to  pay  him  a  visit ;  he  would  ' 
show  him  asparagus  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  River,  and  on  the  shore  of 
Long  Island.     This  is  singular ;  for  the  gentleman  seemed  to  think  that  asparagus 
is  an  American  plant,  an  assertion  so  bold  and  ludicrous  that  one  is  prompted  to 
say  with  Horace  of  old, 

"  Risam  teneatis,  amici  1  **  I 


A  boy  conversant  with  the  alphabet  of  botany  will  not  belike  a  place  where  a  |  j 
plant  accidentally  grows  wild,  its  native  birth-place.     In  walking  through  the  ^  j 
fields  near  New  York,  a  tolerably  careful  observer  will  hardly  see  any  other 
weed  than  of  P^uropean  origin.     Would  he  without  hesitation  pronounce  them  I 
American  because  found  to  grow  without  cultivation  on  American  soil  I  ' ' 

The  discussion  interested  me  much,  and  would  have  done  the  more  so,  had  it 
been  conducted  at  least  with  common  sense.  I  could  not  follow  it  then  further 
than  to  the  Connecticut  and  Long  Island  stage,  as  I,  by  accident,  moved  to  a  dis- 
tant place,  whcTo  my  attention  was  directed  from  agricultural  pursuits.  Yet  in 
recently  perusing  some  numbers  of  the  New  England  Farmer,  I  fell  in  with  sev- 
eral of  the  articles  alluded  to,  and  propose  to  contribute  a  little  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  question  still  open  for  doubt. 
\^ 
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It  is,  however,  necessary  to  premise  a  few  remarks  having  immediate  bearing 
on  the^  subject 

It  does  not  follow  that  a  place  where  a  certain  plant  grows  wild,  is  just  the 
only  place  where  it  can  be  found.  Do  not  our  trees  grow  in  a  variety  of  places 
and  soils  1  Are  not  a  number  of  our  wild  plants  found  nearly  every  where,  on 
the  mountains,  in  valleys,  in  barren  sand,  in  peat  bogs,  in  the  deepest  shade  as 
well  as  in  the  full  sun  1  Botanists  designate  such  plants  by  saying  that  they  grow 
m  all  places  (jomnibiis  locis).  I  have  found  asparagus  growing  wild  in  a  peat-bog 
very  near  New  Durham^  N.  J, ;  I  have  found  it  on  the  Catskill  Mountains;  1 
have  found  it  in  the  Highlands  of  New  York,  remote  from  all  habitations  of 
man,  back  of  Fishkill ;  I  have  found  it  on  the  trap-rock  near  West  HohoJcen  ; 
I  have  found  it  in  graywacke  soil  by  the  roadside ;  I  have  found  it  on  the  beach 
in  New  Rochelle^  West  Chester  Co.,  N*  Y.  There  I  found  it  towards  the  close  of 
October  in  full  bloom,  I  have  the  plant  still  carefully  pressed  and  preserved, 
together  with  a  beautiful  blossom  of  the  red  Azalea,  (Azalea  nudiflora,)  which  I 
had  picked  a  few  days  before  in  the  Catskills. 

I  ask,  would  any  one  venture  to  ascribe  asparagus  to  peat-bogs,  or  to  the  Cats- 
kills,  or  the  Highlands,  or  to  Graywacke,  or  to  Trap-rock?  Would  any  one  be 
willing  to  assert  that  asparagus  blossoms  in  October  along  with  the  Azalea  nudi- 
flora? 

It  is  true  enough  that  asparagus  is  benefited,  at  least  not  injured^  by  the  appli- 
cation of  salt,  although  I  have  been  in  countries  where  they  raise  asparagus  in  the 
greatest  perfection  without  a  particle  of  salt.  Does  it  follow  that  asparagus  must 
be  a  marine  plant,  because  of  its  bearing  salt  as  an  addition  to  its  soil  ?  I  should 
not  wish  to  show  that  1  think  so  little  of  the  judgment  of  any  of  the  readers  of 
the  Horticulturist,  if  I  attempted  to  point  out  the  large  number  of  trees,  shrubs, 
and  herbaceous  plants  that  are  benefited  by  salting  without  being  marine  plants. 
In  salting  can  certainly  not  be  found  a  reason  that  asparagus  belongs  to  the  marine 
plants. 

To  the  authority  of  the  Encyclopedia  Americana  that  of  works  on  Natural 
History  could  easily  be  opposed.  Without  searching,  Zenz,  for  example,  occurs 
to  me,  who  asserts,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  justly  celebrated  book,  (p.  247,) 
that  asparagus  grows  wild  in  Germany^  in  sandy  places.  Still,  this  would  be  of 
no  avail,  as  the  correctness  of  such  an  assertion  might  be  questioned  by  pointing 
out  other  localities  with  different  soils,  and  yet  producing  wild  asparagus  in  pro- 
fusion. 

The  task  of  going  back  from  age  to  age,  from  book  to  book,  to  find  the  first 
notice  of  asparagus,  would  be  too  tedious  to  be  likely  accomplished  by  any  one, 
however  great  an  interest  he  might  take  in  investigating  thoroughly  matters  in 
themselves  so  trifling. 

That  asparagus  grows  in  Thuringea,  on  the  calcareous  ridge  mentioned  above, 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  that  it  grows  there  originally,  not  accidentally,  may  be 
more  than  probable,  on  account  of  the  extensive  area  it  there  occupies. 

Not  long  ago  I  happened  to  open  Juvenal^  an  old  friend  of  mine.  In  his  elev- 
enth Satire  he  has,  in  v.  68  and  69,  the  following  words : 

» 

*  *  *  et  montam 
Anparaffi,  poaito  quos  legis  villica  faso. 

This  means,  literally  translated,  "  and  mountain  cr 5pora^U5,' which  the  wife*  of  the 
farmer  collects,  after  the  spinning  is  over."    Juvenal  speaks  there  of  a  meal,  on 
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which  shall  appear  a  kid^  with  more  milk  in  it  than  blood,  and  which  never 
touched  the  coarse  food,  of  which  the  goats  are  fond,  and  mountain  a$paragus.  In 
Italy,  therefore,  in  the  times  of  Juvenal^  (at  the  dose  of  the  first  and  banning  of 
the  second  century  after  Christ,)  asparagus  was  a  mountain,  not  a  marine  plant. 

Perhaps  it  had  been  transplanted  from  Britannia  into  Italy.  Should  it  seem 
probable  to  any  body  that  such  was  the  case,  it  might  not  be  diflRcult  to  prove 
that  the  grape  vine  had  originally  come  from  Massiu^usetts  and  Rhode  Island, 
called  vine-land  by  the  Northmen,  and  had  been  disseminated  in  France.  This, 
however,  must,  in  regard  to  asparagus,  have  taken  place  in  times  out  of  mind,  be- 
fore the  Romans  knew  any  thing  of  Britannia  ;  for,  according  to  Martial,  the  great 
Roman  epigrammatist,  a  contemporary  of  Juvenal,  asparagus  was,  in  his  times, 
already  artificially  cultivated,  as  well  as  growing  wild.  He  says,  in  Book  xiii., 
Epigr.  21: 

HoIUs  in  »qaore«  qus  crevit  Bpina  Ravenna 
Non  erit  ineultu  gratlor  ssparagis. 

This  means  that  the  asparagus  cultivated  in  Ravenna  was  not  more  tender  and 
agreeable  than  that  growing  wild. 

[Horticola,  in  his  learned  dissertation,  has  certainly  produced  some  strong  ar- 
guments against  the  popular  belief  that  asparagus  is  a  marine  plant.  We  have 
seen  it  growing  wild  under  the  most  diverse  circumstances.  It  seems  to  us  quite 
certain  that  asparagus  is  not  alone  indigenous  to  the  seashore  of  Great  Britain,  as 
is  commonly  supposed.  It  is  distributed  over  all  portions  of  the  world,  being 
most  usually,  however,  found  growing  in  light  and  sandy  soils.  In  the  sandy  i ' 
steppes  of  Russia  it  is  said  to  grow  so  abundantly  that  cattle  are  pastured  on  it  1 1 
We  confess  to  archseological  proclivities,  even  in  Horticulture,  and  should  be 
glad  to  have  this  subject  further  discussed. — En.]  ' 


DESIGN   FOR  A  SMALL  COTTAGE. 

BT   MTRON  B.   BENTON,  AMENIA,   N.   T. 

This  design  is  calculated  to  give  convenient  accommodations  for  a  small 
family,  without  great  expense.  Two  of  the  most  costly  features,  usually,  of  a 
house,  are  avoided — the  bay-Mrindow  and  veranda.  The  place  of  the  latter  is 
supplied  by  a  grape  trellis,  of  which  the  first  cost  would  be  but  trifling,  and 
instead  of  requiring  constant  expense  to  keep  it  in  repair,  would  prove  rather  a 
source  of  profit.  The  walk  beneath  it  should  be  either  paved  or  thoroughly 
gravelled. 

The  principal  entrance  is  through  an  open  porch,  which  is  supported  by  half- 
length  turned  posts,  the  lower  part  being  ceiled.  A  small  circular  window  lights 
the  stairway  in  the  front  hall,  H,  and  occupies  the  narrow  panel  at  one  side  of 
the  porch  ;  and  there  is  a  lighted  closet  under  the  stairs. 

Contrary  to  the  almost  universal  custom,  the  largest  and  pleasantest  room  in 
this  design  is  not  set  apart  to  be  kept  darkened  most  of  the  time,  and  only  used 
a  few  times  in  the  course  of  the  year.  In  how  many  houses  which  we  see,  the 
principal  and  most  costly  part  of  the  structure  seems  only  erected  for  a  barri- 
cade between  the  street  and  the  little  back  wing,  the  only  part  commonly  used. 
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The  parlor,  P,  is,  however,  a  pleasant  room,  12x15  feet,  with  two  windows, 
(one  of  which  opens  under  the  trellis,)  and  communicates  with  both  halls.  The 
living-room  is  a  larger  room,  15  x  20  feet,  and  is  designed,  also,  for  the  dining- 
room,  and  connects  with  the  kitchen,  K^  by  the  back  ha& ;  tlie  pantry,  /?,  opening 


from  both.  The  back  hall,  A,  furnishes  a  side  entrance,  without  an  outside  door, 
opening  directly  into  the  living-room,  or  the  necessity  of  traversing  the  kitchen 
for  that  purpose ;  a  fault  too  common  in  small  houses.  Though  no  chambers 
over  the  back  wing  are  given  in  the  plan,  yet  a  stairway  is  placed  in  this  passage, 
as  being  conveniently  situated,  in  case  subsequent  enlargements  should  be 
required,  by  raising  that  part  another  story.  The  bed-room,  -5,  is  11  x  11  feet, 
and  might  be  warmed  by  the  pipe  from  the  kitchen  stove,  passing  through  the 
partition. 


The  chamber  plan  gives  four  bed-rooms,  without  any  in  the  back  wing,  which 
would  furnish  two  or  Qiree  more,  if  made  of  equal  height  with  the  front  part :  A^ 
9x11  feet,  with  two  closets  and  a  recessed  window-seat;  B^  12x15  feet,  open- 
ing on  the  balcony,  h  ;  C7,  8  x  12  feet,  lighted  by  the  projecting  dormer ;  and  i>, 
10x13  feet. 

The  cost  of  construction  would,  perhaps,  be  about  11200. 


THE  POLYANTHUS. 

BT  DAKIKL  BABKER,  HARTFORD,  COKN. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Polyanthus,  if  not  one  of  the  most  popular  at 
present,  is  at  least  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  Spring  flowering  plants.  There 
are  but  few  that  can  boast  of  a  greater  share  of  floral  beauty  than  is  displayed  by 
a  well-grown  specimen  of  any  of  the  improved  and  cultivated  varieties  which  are 
cultivated  with  so  much  success  throughout  Europe,  (and,  we  are  pleased  to  add, 
in  many  places  in  this  country ;)  and  as  new  and  good  varieties  are  imported  or 
raised,  and  brought  into  notice,  they  can  not  fail  of  gaining  many  admirers,  and  ere 
long  will  become  quite  as  popular  as  they  are  in  Europe. 

To  cultivate  it  successfully  throughout  the  northern  and  eastern  states,  it  should 
be  treated  as  a  half-hardy  plant.  They  are  not  diflicult  to  manage,  if  kept  through 
the  winter  in  a  cold  frame,  protecting  them  from  severe  frosts,  keeping  them  dry 
when  in  a  dormant  state,  and  watering  freely  when  in  a  growing  state,  and  keeping 
them  at  all  seasons  quite  free  from  decaying  leaves,  weeds,  6zc. 

Raising  from  Seed, — For  raising  common  kinds,  to  withstand  the  winter  in  the 
flower  garden,  it  is  easy  enough  to  procure  seed ;  but  to  raise  a  first-class  flower, 
such  as  should  be  considered  sufiiciently  choice  to.  repay  by  its  extra  beauty  the 
extra  care  usually  bestowed  upon  the  improved  varieties,  is  quite  another  thing. 
During  our  thirty  years'  experience,  we  have  never  seen  one  first-rate  variety  raised 
from  ordinary  seed.  We  would  not  be  understood  to  say  that  seed  purchased  at 
seed  stores  is  not  worth  all  that  is  paid  for  it ;  in  many  cases,  when  the  seed  is 
fresh,  it  is ;  but  if  any  one  purchase  with  an  idea  of  procuring  ouch  seed  as  will 
produce  first-class  varieties,  ne  will  most  assuredly  be  doomed  to  disappointment. 
What,  then,  is  to  be  done  1  The  only  way  is  to  procure  a  few  good  standard  kinds, 
and  keep  them  apart  from  all  the  Primula  family,  as  far  as  circumstances  will 
admit.  If  others  are  growing  near  by,  place  the  best  kinds  under  a  muslin  shade 
during  the  blooming  season,  being  careful  that  no  winged  insects  find  their 
way  through  the  franie  to  the  flowers,  or  all  your  care  may  end  in  disappoint- 
ment. 

As  to  the  most  proper  time  for  sowing  the  seed,  I  would  advise  September  as 
th§  most  suitable.  The  soil  should  be  light  and  sandy,  with  a  small  portion  of 
very  rotten  cow-dung,  not  less  than  from  two  to  four  Vears  old.  The  seed  pans 
should  be  well  washed  and  dried  before  using.  After  naving  placed  a  suflicient 
quantity  of  drainage,  (from  one  to  three  inches,)  fill  in  to  within  one  inch  of  the 
top  with  the  compost,  pressing  it  down  rather  closely.  Upon  this  sow  the  seed 
evenly,  but  not  thickly.  Sift  over  it  soil,  through  a  fine  sieve,  to  th6  depth  of  about 
the  sixteenth  part  of  an  inch.  After  a  gentle  watering  through  a  fine  rose,  renioye 
the  pans  to  a  cool  frame,  placing  a  flat  piece  of  glass  over  them.  Keep  the  soil  in 
that  happy  medium  between  wet  and  dry,  when,  if  the  soil  be  good,  it  will  germi- 
nate in  about  six  weeks.  It  is  an  old  but  excellent  plan  of  the  Dutch  and  French 
florists,  in  watering  seeds  and  young  plants  of  their  favorite  flowers,  to  use  a  hard 
clothes  brush,  dipping  it  into  milk-warm  water,  and  drawing  the  hand  briskly  up 
and  down  ;  by  this  means  there  is  a  beautiful  vapor,  which  waters  without  washing 
up  the  seed  or  young  plants. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  make  their  appearance,  be  careful  to  admit  air  by  degrees, 
in  order  to  render  them  hardy.  When  they  have  made  about  four  leaves,  remove 
them  into  seed  pans  or  boxes,  planting  them  about  one  inch  apart,  in  the  same  kind 
of  soil  as  recommended  for  the  seed.    Place  them  in  a  cool,  dry  place  in  a  frame, 
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where  they  may  remain  until  the  leaves  touch  each  other,  when  they  must  be  re- 
potted singly  into  pots  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  in  a  soil  composed  of  about 
equal  parts  of  loam,  peat,  and  very  rotten  leaf  mold,  with  about  one  eighth  of  rot- 
ten cow-dung,  (from  three  to  four  years  old,)  and  sharp  river  sand.  Place  them 
again  in  the  cold  frame,  where  they  may  remain,  well  protected  from  severe  frosts, 
until  the  following  March,  when  they  will  require  repotting  into  pots  five  inches  in 
diameter,  using  one  inch  of  drainage  in  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  with  the  same  com- 
post as  recommended  for  the  first  potting.  As  soon  as  tney  flower,  which,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  will  be  about  April,  let  all  of  them  possessing  good  proper- 
ties be  selected,  and  named  or  numbered,  and  afterwards  receive  the  same  attention 
as  directed  for  full-grown  plants.  Be  careful  not  to  turn  out  any  of  the  plants 
which  have  not  flowered,  as  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  weaker  plants 
prove  to  be  the  most  beautiful  varieties. 

Of  sets, — ^The  proper  season  for  removing  the  ofl*sets  is  from  August  to  the  end 
of  September.  They  should  be  taken  from  the  plant  either  by  being  broken  by 
the  hand  or  by  a  piece  of  wood ;  never  use  a  knife  in  dividing  them,  as  it  is  very 
prejudicial  to  both  parent  and  offset.  Plant  them  singly,  in  small  pots,  in  a  com- 
post the  same  as  is  directed  for  seedlings.  Water  carefully  and  with  caution  until 
the  plants  are  well  established,  shading  during  the  warmest  part  of  the  day.  When 
well  established,  they  should  be  treated  as  directed  for  general  stock. 

Soil  for  estahlished  Stock, — ^To  insure  good  healthy  plants,  never  use  any  of  the 
nauseous  ingredients  recommended  by  many  of  the  European  florists.  A  mixture 
which  will  not  fail  to  make  good  healthy  plants  and  fine  bloom,  may  be  made  as 
follows :  four  parts  of  good  fresh  loam,  such  as  the  sod,  with  about  six  inches  of 
the  soil,  from  an  old  cow  pasture — if  of  a  sandy  nature,  so  much  the  better ;  two 
parts  of  good  rotten  cow  and  horse  manure,  not  less  than  three  years  old ;  and  two 
of  decayed  leaf  mold ;  well  incorporated  before  using. 

Culture. — The  most  proper  season  for  repotting  is  from  the  last  of  August  to  the 
end  of  September ;  not  later.  In  dividing  the  plants,  one  good  strong  crown  will 
be  quit«  sufficient.  Always  pull  them  asunder ;  never  use  a  knife.  For  the  larger 
and  well-rooted  plants,  prepare  pots  about  four  inches  in  diameter,  by  washing 
them,  unless  new  ones  are  to  be  used ;  place  one  inch  of  broken  oyster  or  clam 
shells  at  the  bottom,  over  which  place  half  an  inch  of  moss,  to  make  it  more  per- 
meable. During  the  summer  months,  place  the  plants  upon  a  bed  of  coal  ashes, 
plunging  them  to  the  rims  of  the  pots,  under  a  wall  or  fences  having  a  northern 
aspect,  the  better  to  shade  them  from  the  mid-day  sun.  About  the  middle  of 
October,  they  should  be  placed  in  a  good  tight  frame  with  a  boarded  bottom,  which 
will  keep  them  dry,  and  prevent  the  ingress  of  worms  to  the  pots.  Elevate  the 
plants  to  within  eight  or  ten  inches  of  the  glass.  Let  air  be  given  at  all  favorable 
opportunities,  particularly  during  damp  weather.  In  watering,  always  use  a  spouted 
pot,  to  prevent  the  water  settling  in  the  heart  of  the  plants,  which  would  damage 
if  not  destroy  them.  Be  careful  to  keep  them  well  aired  whenever  the  external 
atmosphere  will  admit  of  it ;  and  protect  them  from  severe  frosts  by  a  mat  or 
shutter.  About  the  first  week  in  March,  the  plants  should  be  top-dressed  to  the 
roots  with  the  same  kind  of  compost  as  used  for  potting,  and  well  pressed  down. 
Water  must  now  be  given,  in  proportion  as  the  plants  advance  in  growth.  At  this 
time,  be  careful  to  guard  against  frost,  and  to  remove  all  decayed  leaves,  weeds, 
&c.  As  soon  as  the  flowers  begin  to  open,  they  may  be  removed  into  the  green- 
house, conservatory,  or  any  other  place  where  they  can  receive  light  and  air,  and 
be  sheltered  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Never  use  manure  water  for  this 
class  of  plants,  as  it  only  tends  to  produce  a  luxuriance  of  foliage  injurious  to  the 
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development  of  the  flowers,  and  causing,  in  many  instances,  the  premature  decay 
of  the  plant. 

The  following  is  a  list  which,  in  my  experience,  are  among  the  best  iu  cultivation, 
and  which  will  not  &il  to  give  entire  satisfaction  to  the  cultivator  of  this  useful  and 
elegant  tribe  of  plants. 

Alexander,  (Pearson ;)  Beauty  of  England,  (Maude ;)  Cheshire  Beauty,  (San- 
ders;) Duke  of  Northumberland,  (Thompson;)  Exile,  (Cronshaw;)  George  IV., 
(Buck;)  Highland  Mary,  (Craigge;)  King,  (Nicholson;)  Kingfisher,  (Addis ;^ 
rrincess  Royal,  (Collier;)  Koyal  Sovereign,  (Gibbons;)  Royal  George,  (Blake.) 

[The  Polyanthus,  in  its  improved  forms,  is  yearly  becoming  better  known  in 
this  country,  and  in  time  will  become  as  popular  as  it  deserves  to  be.  In  some 
sections  they  are  quite  hardy,  but  the  bloom  is  always  better  for  a  little  protection. 
With  the  abovQ  article,  Mr.  Baker  sent  us  a  box  of  flowers,  all  of  them  beautiful ; 
one  of  them,  named  the  Golden  Circle,  was  especially  so.  We  heartily  commend 
the  Polyanthus  to  all  our  readers. — Ed.] 
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CULTURE    OF    THE    DAHLIA. 

BT  ANDREW  RICHABD80N,  FOBDHAlf,  N.  T. 
{ConUnu€d  from  pag€  116.) 

Before  proceeding  further  I  may  as  well  dispose  of  all  the  duplicate  plants,  or 
those  not  required  for  planting  out.  As  they  root  I  repot  th«n  into  two  sizes 
larger,  giving  them  good  rich  stuff;  placing  them  in  any  spare  bit  of  ground,  or 
place  them  in  any  airy  comer  out  of  the  way,  supplying  them  well  with  water, 
and  allowing  them  to  grow  and  bloom  as  they  please  till  cut  down  by  frost,  when 
they  are  removed,  in  their  pots,  perfectly  dried,  and  then  stored  away  for  the 
winter  in  the  cellar,  or  any  dry  place,  where  neither  frost  nor  heat  can  reach 
them.  These  ^^  pot-roots^^  as  they  are  called,  are  an  excellent  security  against 
the  loss  of  "  ground-roots^''  which,  with  the  best  of  care,  will  sometimes  damp  off, 
more  especially  those  that  have  been  highly  fed.     Now  for  the  beds. 

Let  the  Dahlias  as  they  are  planted  out  be  well  watered,  and  never  throughout 
their  entire  growth  be  allowed  to  wilt  or  flag  from  want  of  it.  To  prevent  acci- 
dents by  wind,  tie  them  rather  loosely  to  the  stakes  with  bast  matting.  Cultivate 
a  deadly  enmity  to  all  weeds,  never  allowing  them  to  progress  farther  than  their 
seed-leaf.  The  Dutch  hoe  is  the  best  tool  for  their  destruction,  merely  skimming 
the  surface  of  the  ground  without  endangering  the  roots  of  the  plants. 

Air  being  equally  necessary  as  water  to  the  roots,  never  allow  the  ground  to 
remain  in  a  compact,  baked  state,  which  is  certain  to  occur  afler  waterings  or 
heavy  rains.  As  soon  as  it  is  sufficiently  dry,  break  or  open  the  surface,  without 
turning  the  soil,  with  a  pronged  tool.  I  use  a  three-pronged  fork — the  prongs 
about  4  inches  long,  with  a  handle  5^  feet,  somewhat  like  a  small  trident.  It  is 
exceedingly  useful  for  all  such  purposes,  and  particularly  for  working  among 
closely-planted  flowers,  where  a  larger  tool  could  not  be  introduced  with  safety. 
It  is  my  almost  constant  companion  in  the  garden,  using  it  always  before  watering, 
and  when  there  is  a  prospect  of  raiih.  In  the  latter  case  I  even  open  up  the  path- 
ways in  order  to  catch  all  I  can :  one  good  shower  being  worth  a  dozen  waterings, 
and  every  stirring  of  the  surface  of  the  soil  equal  to  a  dose  of  manure. 

Whenever  it  is  necessary  to  water,  do  it  effectually — beware  of  sprinklings ; 


and  as  the  plants  increase  in  size,  extend  the  circumference  of  the  waterings.  Bjr 
the  time  they  have  reached  maturity,  the  feeders  are  searching  in  all  directions 
for  their  pabulum  from  one  to  three  feet  from  their  respective  Dulbs ;  so  it  is  not 
immediately  upon  the  Imlb  water  must  be  expended^  buty  say  12  or  18  inches  from 
it,  over  every  other  portion  of  the  bed. 

When  the  flower-buds  b^n  to  appear,  then  is  the  time  to  commence  feeding , 
for  which  purpose  I  procure  a  few  barrow-loads  of  fresh  cow-dung,  of  which  I  put 
two  or  three  spadefuls  into  a  laige  tub,  filled  with  water,  stirring  it  well,  till  it 
acquires  the  color  of  good  "  brown  stouts  Having  allowed  it  to  settle,  I  give 
eadi  plant  a  couple  of  gallons  twice  a  week  to  begin  with,  increasing  it  to  three 
times  a  week  as  they  advance,  and  as  the  time  for  competition  approaches  I  ap- 
ply it  daily ;  on  the  intervening  days  giving  them  pure  water  only.  As  this  may 
be  an  unpleasant  operation  for  some  noses,  I  would  recommend  instead  to  those 
who  dislike  it,  the  application  of  guano  water,  very  weak — better  often  and  weak 
than  too  strong.  Should  the  weather  be  wet,  and  no  occasion  to  water,  yet  ad- 
vantageous to  feed,  pass  some  dry  guano  through  a  fine  sieve,  and  sprinkle  it 
thinly  on  the  beds  to  be  washed  in  by  the  rain.  Salt  is  also  good  for  them  at  this 
stage,  applied  in  the  same  manner  as  the  dry  guano,  but  be  careful  of  the  foliage 
that  it  does  not  touch  it.  This,  I  think,  is  all  that  need  be  sud  on  watering  and 
keeping  the  ground  in  open  order.  Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  other  im- 
portant branches  of  the  subject,  viz. :  training,  thinning,  or  pruning  and  disbudding. 

If  the  Dahlia,  generally  speaking,  were  in  no  way  restricted,  but  allowed  the 
full  bent  of  its  inclination,  it  would,  when  at  maturity,  present  a  confused,  intricate 
mass  of  main  stems,  laterals,  and  foliage ;  and,  if  it  flowered  at  all,  instead  of 
giving  blooms  of^four  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  they  would  be  no  larger  than 
small  pompon  chrysanthemums.  It  is  to  avoid  a  result  so  undesirable  and  dis- 
appointing that  pruning  and  training  are  begun  at  the  earliest  possible  period. 

When  the  laterals  or  side-shoots  have  grown  a  couple  of  inches,  or  even  less, 
select  four  of  the  strongest  nearest  the  ground,  one  on  each  side  of  the  stem,  which 
with  the  centre  will  give  five  main  leaders,  thus  •  •  •  enough  for  strong  growing 
varieties ;  for  weaker  sorts  three  are  sufficient ;  all  the  rest  pinch  off,  carefully 
preserving  the  leaves,  from  whose  axil  the  shoot  starts.  In  cases  where  the 
laterals  don't  break,  cut  off  the  top  of  the  plant,  when  they  will  soon  appear,  sup- 
plying the  now  vacant  centre  with  a  fiflh  shoot  from  the  bottom.  Were  it  not 
for  the  appearance  of  the  thing,  I  would  grow  them  all  without  centre  leaders,  for 
the  free,  airy  opening  it  gives  them,  keeping  them  dwarf  and  short-jointed,  tending 
much  to  improve  the  blooms ;  but  being  a  stickler  for  form  in  plants  as  well  as  in 
flowers,  they  strike  me,  without  the  centre,  as  being  like  so  many  tubs ;  therefore 
I  advocate  centres,  using  the  means  within  my  power  to  give  them  the  most  per- 
fect circulation  of  air,  pruning  and  keeping  the  side  stems  well  apart. 

When  the  laterals  have  grown  a  few  inches,  place  the  side  sticks  in  their  posi- 
tions, one  opposite  each  shoot,  and  distant  from  the  plant  six  or  eight  inches, 
driving  them  firmly  into  the  ground,  at  least  a  foot  and  a  half,  giving  them  an 
outward  inclination,  thus  \  |  / .  As  the  shoots  advance  tie  them  out  to  their 
respective  sticks,  and  as  their  laterals  appear  pinch  them  all  off,  reserving  the  axil 
leaves.  We  have  now  five  main  leaders  without  a  single  lateral,  and  all  we  have 
to  do  for  some  time  is  so  to  carry  them  forward,  pinching  out  and  tying  up,  as 
the  plants  progress,  making  a  point,  at  every  fresh  tie,  of  looking  back  at  the 
former  ones,  and  slackening  them,  if  need  be,  to  prevent  any  check  to  the  flow  of 
sap.  With  favorable  weather  they  ought  now  to  be  growing  rapidly,  and  will  re- 
quire frequent  looking  over. 


Let  me  here  drop  a  caution  or  two.  In  pruning,  as  much  as  possible  banish  the 
knife  ;  never  allow  superfluous  shoots  to  get  beyond  the  power  of  the  finger  and 
thumb,  it  being  better  management  to  stop  them  while  young  and  tender,  when 
their  removal  can  produce  no  mischief,  than  to  delay  till  they  become  older  and 
firmer,  when  the  necessary  use  of  the  knife  must  cause  a  large  loss  of  sap,  to  the 
positive  injury  of  the  plant,  causing  needless  exhaustion  by  allowing  a  super- 
abundant growth  that  has  ultimately  to  be  removed. 

Accidents,  it  is  said,  will  happen  in  the  best  regulated  families.  It  would  be 
a  remarkable  season  that  passed  without  the  destruction  of  one  or  more  main 
stems,  generally  caused  by  high  winds  and  careless  tying,  when  the  knife  must 
come  into  phty. 

In  such  cases  cut  the  stem  cleanly  off  near  the  bottom,  if  the  portion  left  be 
solid ;  nothing  more  need  be  done ;  but  if  hollow,  examine  if  it  contains  water, 
and  if  so,  take  it  out  with  a  small  bit  of  sponge  tied  to  a  piece  of  stick ;  then  cover 
the  orifice  with  any  thing  that  will  exclude  water.  I  use  a  piece  of  India  rubber 
cloth  J  or  a  wooden  pillbox,  for  as  sure  as  water  finds  a  lodgment  there,  just  so 
sure  will  the  remaining  stems  rot  off,  rendering  all  previous  labor  vain ;  shoots 
will  by  ilnd  by  start  from  the  bulb^  but  too  late  to  be  of  any  service. 

Keep  a  sharp  look-out  now  for  premature  flower-buds,  and  pick  them  off.  As 
a  general  thing,  I  never  let  a  bud  get  larger  than  a  pea  until  the  first  week  in  Sep- 
tember ;  all  are  taken  off.  Were  I  to  allow  them  to  bloom  when  they  pleased, 
they  would  be  utterly  exhausted  before  their  blooming  season  proper,  September 
and  October,  arrived,  leaving  me,  when  I  wanted  them,  without  a  bloom  worth 
looking  at ;  Uierefore  my  object  is  to  carry  them,  in  all  their  undiminished  vigor, 
through  burning  July  and  August,  without  a  bloom  upon  them,  into  the  more  con- 
genial temperature  of  September  and  October,  when  I  encourage  them  to  put  their 
best  buds  foremost. 

Let  us  return  to  the  thinning  process,  which,  if  carried  out  as  directed,  the  plants, 
about  the  beginning  of  August,'  each  with  its  five  leading  stems  without  a  lateral, 
ought  to  present  a  fine  healthy  appearance.  The  pruning,  up  to  this  period,  may 
by  some  be  considered  severe,  but  I  find  it  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  for  the 
future  of  the  plant  the  most  perfect  circulation  of  air. 

Having,  then,  gained  this  all-important  point,  /  cease  pinching  out  for  the 
present,  and  allow  the  next  four  laterals  on  the  centre  stem  to  grow,  one  on  each 
side,  vis-a-vis,  as  at  the  beginning,  pinching  out  the  succeeding  ones  as  before.  On 
the  side  stems  I  allowlthree  to  grow,  the  outward  and  the  two  side  ones,  taking 
away  the  one  pointing  inward,  always  keeping  an  eye  on  free  ventilation ;  and  as 
the  laterals  of  these  16  additional  shoots  appear,  take  them  off  until  their  flower- 
buds  show  themselves.  In  a  short  time  these  young  shoots  will  fill  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  main  stems,  affording  abundance  of  material  to  work  upon,  and  forming 
a  dome  which,  when  covered  with  blooms,  as  it  soon  will  be,  is  a  sight  never  to 
be  forgotten. 

Hitherto  our  operations  have  been  general,  that  is,  all  have  had  the  like  treat- 
ment ;  in  future  it  must  be  varied  to  suit  the  nature  or  habit,  and  the  manner  of 
blooming  of  the  individual  plant,  for  they  not  only  vary  in  these  respects,  but, 
like  other  beauties  in  the  world,  some  are  positively  capricious,  being  all  that  one 
can  desire  in  one  locality*or  soil,  and  good  for  nothing  in  another.  They  certainly 
open  a  largo  field  for  observation,  and  here  the  subject  becomes  very  suggestive, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  enlarge  further  than  to  give  the  leading  characteris- 
tics, in  order  to  guide  us  in  our  fiiture  management. 

Varieties,  having  a  crowded  mass  of  foliage,  are  those  that  require  severe 
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pruning ;  if  their  flowers  are  numerous  and  small,  a  liberal  disbudding  must  take 
place ;  if  constant  and  true  to  character^  disbud  as  soon  as  you  can  get  your 
fingers  about  them.  Duchess  of  Wellington  and  Conqueror  are  types  of  this 
class,  requiring  the  severest  treatment  in  both  respects. 

There  are  many  varieties,  exquisite  in  every  point,  but  so  uncertain,  such  as 
Beauty  of  Bath,  Duke  of  WelVrngton,  Agincourt,  Beauty  of  Slough,  Yellow  Beauty, 
and  others,  that^may,  perhaps,  give  a  single  good,  bloom  or  two  at  most  during 
the  whole  season.  With  such  sorts  we  must  be  very  cautious  in  disbudding, 
having  patience  until  we  ascertain  by  the  formation  of  the  bud  whether  or  not  it 
is  worth  retaining ;  but  I  need  not  waste  space  on  these,  which  [  merely  notice  to 
show  the  treatment,  and  which  I  invariably  discard,  however  beautiful,  when,  after 
various  modes  of  treatment,  I  find  that  they  will  have  their  own  way — ground- 
room  and  labor  being  with  amateurs  too  valuable  to  bestow  on  any  of  them  that 
don't  yield  a  fiiir  projportion  of  good  blooms  during  a  large  part,  if  not  the  whole 
of  the  season.  Another  class  presents  buds  with  lutrd,  scaly  eyes,  of  which  Lady 
Paxton,  Mrs.  Eliza  Burgess,  (new,)  and  Tyrian  Prince,  are  types,  whose  centres  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season  are  slow  in  perfecting  themselves ;  so  much  so,  that 
often  before  being  fully  developed  the  back  petals  drop,  rendering  sucl#  blooms 
valueless  for  exhibition  or  competition  purposes ;  the  only  remedy  in  such  cases 
is  more  moderate  pruning,  and  rapid  growth,  with  high  feeding.  As  the  season 
advances,  and  these  varieties  somewhat  exhaust  themselves,  they  will  be  found  to 
open  freely  without  losing  their  back  petals ;  they  are  a  valuable  class  where  late 
blooms  are  desired. 

The  next  and  last  class  is  of  a  character  diametrically  opposite,  having  centres 
sofl  and  loose.  I  call  them  the  deceptive  class,  for  to  all  appearance  there  is 
nothing  wrong  with  the  bud  selected ;  and  it  is  after  daily  watching  its  develop- 
ment with  delight,  and  inwardly  rejoicing  in  the  hope  of  to-morrow  completing  a 
marvel  of  perfection,  that  all  our  high  anticipations  are  often  dashed  to  the  ground 
bv  the  unlooked-for  fatal  spot — the  yellow  disk.  Types  of  this  class  are  found  in 
Empress,  Amazon,  Miss  Caroline,  and  others.  They  have  often  deceived  roe,  but 
I  continue  to  grow  them  because  of  their  always  yielding  a  fair  quota  of  perfect 
blooms  under  proper  treatment.  If  there  is  one  portion  of  the  Dahlia  ground 
poorer  than  another,  I  plant  them  there,  growing  them  very  slowly,  and  less  vigor- 
ously, or,  in  other  words,  half  starving  them. 

Keeping  these  few  remarks  in  view,  the  blooming  season  will  have  advanced 
but  a  short  way  before  the  young  amateur  will  have  observed  the  various  charac- 
ters described,  and  with  a  few  additional  hints  on  buds  and  disbudding,  ho  will  be 
enabled  to  manage  the  balance  of  the  process  to  his  satisfaction. 

We  will  now  suppose  it  the  beginning  of  September,  when  our  attention  must 
be  given  to  the  buds.  As  they  progress,  look  over  them  very  often,  and  every 
one  in  the  least  degree  imperfect  in  form  and  centre,  remove.  Buds,  to  be  de- 
pended upon,  may  be  known  by  their  perfectly  circular  form,  and  in  their  centre 
a  perfectly  circular  hole  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  pin-head ;  this,  in  general, 
is  their  character  before  showing  color,  and  any  departure  from  it,  however  slight, 
will  warrant  instant  decapitation ;  any  neglect  in  this  particular  must  be  avoided 
to  prevent  the  least  unnecessary  waste  of  strength. 

Others  again  present  the  hard,  scaly  centre,  which  f^  the  most  part  are  con- 
stant and  to  be  depended  on. 

Additional  pruning,  more  or  less,  now  depends  on  the  views  of  the  cultivator, 
whether  a  rich  garden  display  only  is  desired,  when  less  pruning  is  required ;  or, 
if  his  object  be  exhibition  or  competition,  then  the  severe  system  must  be  con- 
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tinued  according  to  the  necessity  of  the  case  as  already  described.  Apply  the 
same  to  disbudding.  In  the  latter  case,  when  the  object  is  to  exhibit  or  compete, 
a  little  calculation  becomes  necessary  in  order  to  have  them  in  perfection  on  the 
day  they  are  wanted.  From  the  time  the  bud  begins  to  show  color,  until  fully 
developed,  is  about  eight  or.  ten  days,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  weather, 
which,  seeing  we  can  not  control,  it  is  well  to  guard  against  disappointment  by 
selecting  three  buds  in  different  stages,  which  gives  us  three  strings  to  our  bow ; 
should  the  first  be  too  advanced,  we  have  others  to  fall  back  upon.  Buds  are 
generally  in  clusters  of  three,  the  centre  one  being  the  earliest  and  largest,  and 
when  perfect  always  to  be  preferred.  I  now  apply  my  invariable  rule,  which  is, 
jirH  to  be  sure  of  mt/  bud,  then  to  take  off  eoery  thing  near  it,  giving  a  liberal  sup- 
ply of  water — brown  stout  and  pure — ^alternately,  morning  and  evening. 

While  growing  for  exhibition,  it  is  also  requisite  to  amputate  every  bloom 
that  may  have  been  allowed  to  develop,  so  soon  as  it  has  passed  its  best,  and  before 
it  begins  to  perfect  its  seed,  otherwise  failure  will  certainly  ensue ;  for  as  seed  is 
allowed  to  mature,  blooms  deteriorate  in  a  corresponding  degree. 

Expositions  in  this  country  are  carried  so  far  into  autumn  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  properly  maturing  seed,  and  at  the  same  time  compete  successfully. 
It  would  be  well,  therefore,  where  seed  is  desired,  to  grow  two  plants  of  a  kind, 
allowing  those  for  seed  to  bloom  a  month  earlier — from  the  first  of  August — 
giving  them  the  same  treatment  as  the  others,  until  the  ibeginning  of  September, 
when  CUT  off  every  thing  but  the  few  blooms  already  developed,  and  the  few  buds 
bursting  into  bloom;  never  mind  how  much  the  plant  may  be  disfigured  ;  away 
with  every  thing  else — ^abundance  of  seed  may  then  be  relied  on.  Take  it  for 
granted  that  where  this  slashing  mode  is  not  adopted,  seed-pods  may  be  numer- 
ous, but  rather  empty.  As  the  petals  decay,  remove  them,  to  secure  the  seed 
from  injury  in  case  of  much  rain.  Gather  the  pods  as  they  ripen,  with  a  few 
inches  of  stem  to  each  by  which  to  hang  them  in  bunches  of  a  few  only  together, 
that  they  may  dry  the  more  thoroughly,  in  a  warm,  airy  room,  when  the  seed 
may  be  rubbed  out  Much  of  it  may  be  thin  and  apparently  worth  nothing,  but 
look  upon  it  as  more  valuable  on  that  account,  as  it  really  is;  more  good  sorts 
coming  from  such  than  from  seed  of  a  plumper  character. 

All  that  remains  now  to  be  done  is  to  get  them  safely  out  of  "the  ground  and 
disposed  of  for  the  winter.  After  the  foliage  has  been  blackened  by  frost,  choose 
the^V*^  sunny  day  to  lift  them ;  cut  off  the  side-stems  close  to  the  centre  one,  of 
which  leave  about  four  or  five  inches,  tying  the  name  to  it  with  a  bit  of  copper 
wire ;  remove  all  the  side  sticks  only,  leaving  the  centre  one  to  come  out  along 
with  the  root,  because  so  closely  are  the  tubers  laying  around  it,  that  the  action 
necessary  to  force  it  out  would  disrupt  or  otherwise  seriously  injure  the  root. 
The  lifting  is  better  performed  by  two  men,  opposite  each  other,  and  acting 
simultaneously.  The  broad-pronged  tool  is  preferable  to  the  spade  for  use,  inas- 
much as  the  tubers  run  less  risk  of  being  cut.  Allow  whatever  of  soil  may  ad- 
here to  the  root  to  remain,  there  being  no  better  preservative.  When  lifted,  turn 
upside  down,  to  run  off  any  water  that  may  be  in  the  stem.  They  may  now  be 
placed  in  an  outhouse  where  they  can  have  abundance  of  light  and  air,  and  allowed 
to  dry  sufficiently  before  being  placed  in  their  winter  quarters  along  with  the  pot- 
roots.  During  winter,  let  them  have  change  of  air  as  often  as  weather  will  permit, 
looking  them  over  occasionally  and  removing  any  portion  of  decayed  bulb. 

[The  reader  has  now  the  views  and  practice  of  the  most  successful  Dahlia 
grower  within  the  circle  of  our  acquaintance.  If  the  directions  are  followed  faith- 
fiilly,  the  most  gratifying  success  will  be  certain.. — ^Ed.] 
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THE   CURCULIO. 

BY  A  CIKCIKNATIAN. 

Editor  of  Horticulttbist, — ^I  am  surprised  to  discover  in  yours,  and  otifaer 
Horticultural  papers,  that  they  can  not  prevent  the  destruction  of  their  plums  by 
the  Curculio.     I  should  not  be  surprised,  if  I  knew  no  better  remedy  than  those 
they  state.      Some  shake  the  trees.     I  believe  this  would  be  a  safe  remedy, 
if  they  would  begin  at  daylight,  and  shake  the  trees  till  night,  not  even  leaving 
the  trees  to  eat  their  meals.    The  "  various  washes  and  fumigations  of  horrible 
odors,"  would  be  a  certidn  preventive,  if  continued  till  the  fruit  is  ripe.     But  1 
should  not  wish  to  live  in  the  house,  or  make  the  family  a  minute's  visit,  who 
owned  the    place.     Their  "  offensive  manures  under  the  trees,"  that   do   not 
meet  the' approval  of  the  Curculio,  would  not  meet  mine,  much  as  I  admire  the 
fruit.     To  my  surprise,  nothing  is  said  of  surrounding  the  trees  with  a  brick  pave- 
ment.    My  garden  contains  near  six  acres.     In  it,  in  different  places,  I  had,  j| 
twenty-five  years  since,  many  plum  trees ;  five  years  in  six,  all  destroyed  by  the  '  i 
Curculio.     All  attempts  to  destroy  the  Curculio  failing,  I  moved  sixteen  trees,     i 
and  planted  them  round  the  house,  surrounded  by  a  brick  pavement.     A  small  | , 
circular  space  round  each  tree,  to  let  rain  in,  and  occasionally  throw  some  water  ; 
in ;  over  this,  I  threw  some  article  to  notify  the  Curculio  that  if  their  childr^i 
fell  there,  they  would  not  be  permitted  to  maJce  an  entrance.   In  twenty-five  years  I     | 
have  not  had  a  plum  stung.     A  full  crop  yearly.     When  I  began  this  remedy,  I  ' ! 
covered  a  small  cluster  of  plums  in  the  garden,  with  a  fine,  compact  gauze :  all    | 
the  others  were  stung.     When  the  plums  began  to  ripen,  I  removed  the  gauze  '  | 
to  discover  if  the  Curculio  was  still  about.     On  examining  them  about  a  week  '  j 
after  I  found  every  one  stung.  '  i 

After  I  published  this,  I  saw  statements  in  the  papers,  from  persons  east,  that  ' . 
they  had  a  plum-tree,  half  the  branches  over  a  stream  of  water,  the  other  half  , . 
over  the  ground.     The  branches  over  the  water  always  bore  a  fUll  crop ;  those  , 
over  the  ground,  always  stung  by  the  Curculio.     Providence,  in  many  tlungs,  , 
gives  to  insects  and  other  races  a  full  knowledge  of  many  things,  of  which  we  ;  j 
know  nothing.  *  ' 

In  Kentucky,  some  farmers  preserve  their  plums  by  consulting  common  sense.  | ! 
They  raise  a  large  stock  of  poultry  ;  their  poultry  yard  is  large  and  surrounded 
by  a  fence.   In  this  inclosure  they  plant  plum-trees.   The  Curculio  never  troubles    i 
them,  as  the  yard  is  always  filled  with  different  kinds  of  poultry,  and  do  not  wish  ' , 
the  poultry  to  destroy  them.     All  parents  have  this  feeling. 


[The  above,  from  an  old  and  well-known  horticulturist,  was  crowded  out  -last 
month.  His  suggestions  are  worthy  of  attention.  In  regard  to  planting  trees 
over  water,  we  have  no  faith  in  it  whatever.  We  have  o&n  examined  such,  and 
found  them  as  badly  infested  as  others.  We  think  it  is  about  fifty  years  since  the 
experiment  was  first  tried,  and  failed.  The  experience  of  every  close  observer 
of  insect  life  must  have  taught  him,  that  in  this  case  at  least  a  little  too  much  has 
been  claimed  for  instinct.  There  is  no  more  devout  admirer  of  the  wonders  of 
insect  life  than  we  are ;  but  we  do  not  care,  in  the  practical  things  of  life,  to  have 
our  admiration  run  too  far  into  the  domain  of  the  imagination.  Every  man  can 
settle  this  point  for  himself,  whether  he  has  a  plum  tree  or  not ;  if  he  can  not 
spare  the  time,  let  him  appeal  to  any  intelligent  friend  who  is  in  the  habit  of 
whipping  a  trout  stream.    The  same  instinct  which  would  teach  an  insect  not  to 
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deposit  its  eggs  on  a  tree  overhanging  water,  ought  to  teach  it  not  to  deposit 
them  on  trees  in  our  public  parks,  where  thousands  are  daily  walking ;  or  in  a  paved 
yard,  or  where  there  are  poultry  or  hogs ;  but  instinct  does  not  do  this.  Paved 
yards,  poultry,  hogs,  etc,  have  their  value,  not  in  preventing  the  Curculio,  in  the 
first  instance,  from  stinging  the  plum,  but  in  destroying  the  stung  fruity  and  so  from 
year  to  year  lessening  the  evil.  Concerted  action  in  this  way  would  rid  a  large  dis- 
trict of  them  in  a  great  measure ;  for  their  flight  is  very  short.  There  is  probably  no 
better  method  than  that  pursued  for  manyvears  by  Ellwanger  and  Barry,  as 
recommended  by  Dr.  Trimble  last  month.  We  have  faith  in  the  remedy  of  Mr. 
Cumings  of  the  Observer^  and  we  have  &ith,  also,  in  the  Gishurst  Compound, 
wh^i  used  as  directed,  and  as  preventives.  There  is  no  cure  for  the  sting  of  the 
Curculio  ;  and  when  that  is  distinctly  understood,  one  step  in  the  right  direction 
will  have  been  taken  for  lessening  the  evil.  The  Curculio  has  been  our  com- 
panion during  the  winter ;  some  of  them  are  now  as  fat  and  plump  as  beach 
birds.  Those  kept  in  a  warm  room  feed  daily  ;  those  kept  in  a  cold  room,  on 
being  exposed  to  the  warm  sun,  immediately  become  active.  These  were  all 
hatched  from  larvae  taken  from  die  plum.  Our  friend,  C.  Marie,  Esq.,  began,  at 
our  request,  a  similar  series  of  observations  at  the  same  time,  making  almost 
daily  notes.  We  shall  continue  these  observations  through  another  season,  then 
compare  notes,  and  furnish  another  chapter  to  Curculio  literature. — £d.] 
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VENTILATION— IS  IT  NECESSARY  FOR  THE  HEALTHY 
GROWTH  OF  PLANTS  1 

BY   BROOKLYN. 

Dbar  Sir, — ^I  wish  to  ask  you  the  above  question ;  pray  do  not  dismiss  it 
and  me,  as  too  stupid  to  be  answered.  I  am  but  a  novice,  and  ^'  merely  ask  for 
information."  It  is,  1  believe,  usually  insisted  upon  by  gardeners,  as  very  neces- 
sary ;  and  I  concede  that  for  plants  grown  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  for  or- 
dinary purposes,  the  common  practice  is  correct.  What,  then,  am  I  afler? 
Pumping  into  and  oat  of  a  barrel  is  effected  in  the  same  way ;  I  want  to  know 
which  way  we  pump.  Do  we  open  to  let  in  air,  or  to  let  out  heat  ]  If  a  pipe 
ran  through  the  top  part  of  a  house,  and  when  cooling  (miscalled  ventilating  ?) 
was  necessary,  cold  air  or  water  were  forced  through  it,  or  cold  water  were  run 
over  the  roof,  would  not  that  answer  as  well  as  sliding  down  the  sashes  1  If  the 
temperature  never  rose  above  the  desired  point,  would  ventilation  be  neces- 
sary? 

In  most  houses,  plants  are  grown  with  a  view  to  setting  out  in  the  open  ground  ; 
is  not  the  much  insisted  upon  ventilation,  simply  a  "  hardening  ofif,"  acclimating 
process,  not  necessary  if  the  plants  were  intended  to  remain  in  the  house  1 
There  is  a  wide  range  in  the  temperature  desirable  for  plants  ;  the  minimum  of 
some,  is  the  maximum  of  others ;  it  also  varies  for  the  same  plants,  according 
to  the  state  they  are  in ;  the  ordinary  gardener  has  to  try  and  strike  a  happy 
medium.  If  but  one  kind  were  in  a  house,  were  intended  to  remain  there,  and 
the  proper  amoimt  of  heat  and  moisture  were  never  exceeded,  would  ventilation 
be  necessary  % 

Airing  cabbage  and  lettuce  frames  is  strongly  insisted  upon  in  all  gardening 
books  I  have  read,  and  unless  it  is  done,  they  spindle ;  does  tUIs  arise  from  the 
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plants  needing  air,  or  from  the  fact  that  they  will  not  stand  a  high  temperature, 
and  that  In  consequence  of  thick  sowing  and  board  frames,  they  are  deprived  of 
proper  side  light  ?  < 

Perhaps  you  will  think  that  as  I  acknowledge  the  common  treatment  to 
be  right,  the  reason  therefore  is  of  little  consequence-— the  difference  "'  'twixt 
tweedledum  and  tweedledee;"  but  I  think  things  are  best  called  by  tfa^r 
right  names,  and  therefore  do  not  see  why  what,  in  my  humble  opmiion,  is  a 
false  reason  should  pass  current.  If  ventilation  u  necessary,  our  famaoes  are 
improperly  fixed  ;  it  is  as  easy  to  sive  plants  fresh  air  in  winter  as  .in  summer,  if 
you  will  pay  for  it-^in  fueL  The  heating  surfhoe  should  be  cased  and  air 
warmed  as  it  enters,  as  in  dwelling-house  heaters  of  proper  construction  ;  and  I 
think  this  to  be  the  best  way  to  warm  conservatories,  or  piazza  greenhouses ;  the 
atmosphere  would  be  more  agreeable  and  healthy  for  the  owners  and  their  friends^ 
if  not  for  the  plants. 

[Our  practical  friend  is  always  most  welcome.  We  are  ever  ready  to  assist 
him,  and  all  our  readers,  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  Things,  undoubtedly,  ought 
to  be  called  by  their  proper  Aames.  Whatever  the  gardener's  theory  may  be, 
practically  he  opens  his  house  to  reduce  the  temperature,  though  in  the  act  he  of 
course  lets  in  fresh  air ;  but  the  reduction  of  the  temperature  is  the  ruHng  idea,  how- 
ever, and  not  the  admission  of  fresh  air,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  Tlie  two 
ideas  will  naturally  be  associated  by  an  intelligent  mind.  We  may  say,  there- 
fore, that  ventilation  is  not  resorted  to  until  the  temperature  has  risen  above  a 
certain  point.  In  regard  to  your  next  question,  we  may  say,  "  ventilation  "  f>  a 
"hardening  off"  process  for  plants  intended  to  be  transferred  to  the  open  air;  a 
gradual  approach  to  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  are  finally  to  grow.  Next^  if 
but  one  kind  of  plants  were  in  a  house,  and  the  proper  amount  of  heat  were  not 
exceeded, "  ventilation  "  would  not  be  necessary.  This  is  but  a  corollary  of  what  has 
been  said  before.  Again,  cabbages,  etc.,  "  spindle  "  not  only  because  they  are  sown 
thick,  but  because  a  nigh  temperature  causes  them  to  grow  too  rapidly;  the  liabil- 
ity to  "  spindle,"  however,  decreases  very  much  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
room  each  plant  has  to  grow  in.  But  in  regard  to  this  whole  matter,  we  may 
say  briefly,  that  a  circulation  of  air,  in  connection  with  a  suitable  amount  of 
moisture,  is  more  important  than  a  change  of  air.  This  circulation,  where  the 
needed  moisture  is  present,  is  often  afforded  by  the  simple  changes  of  atmospheric 
heat ;  though  this,  again,  is  dependent  to  a  considerable  degree  upon  the  construe-  ^ 
tion  of  the  house.  A  dry,  hot  air  is  prejudicial  to  most  plants  ;  and  the  admis-  I 
sion  of  cold  air  in  such  cases  oflen  only  substitutes  one  evil  for  another.  That  "  ven-  I 
tilation  "  is  oflen  carried  to  an  excess,  we  have  no  doubt ;  and  this  will  continue  I 
until  the  subject  is  better  understood  and  the  whole  system  changed.  We 
simply  say  for  the  present,  give  your  plants  plenty  of  room,  plenty  of  moisture, 
and  *'  ventilate "  as  little  as  possible.  With  every  caution,  the  excess  is  likely 
to  be  on  the  wrong  side.— Ed.] 
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WHAT  IS  A  FOX  GRAPE? 

BY   W.    A.    WOODWABD,   OF   MORTONVILLB,   ORANGE    COUNTT,   N.   T. 

Thb  terms  Fox,  Foxy,  Foxiness,  as  applied  to  the  aroma  of  all  native  grapes, 
is  a  misnomer,  and,  therefore,  should  be  discontinued.  It  has  been  given  to 
nearly  every  species  of  native  grape.     Le  Conte,  in  his  classifications,  has 

1.  The  common  fox  grape,  (Vitis  labrusca.) 

2.  The  summer  grape,  ( VUis  cestivalis,)  It  is  commonly  called  the  "  Fox 
grape." 

3.  The  cobweb-leaved  vine  (  Viiis  araneosa.)     It  is  known  as  the  "fox  grape." 

4.  The  winter  grape,  {Vitis  vulpina,)  The  grapes  have  a  strong  smell, 
resembling  that  of  a  Fox ;  hence  the  name  vulpincL,  (anglice^  Fox.) 

Here  are  four  distinct  species  of  American  grapes  designated  as  Fox,  certainly 
not  for  their  peculiar  aroma ;  for  some  of  these  varieties  are  destitute  of  it.  Will 
any  one  presume  to  call  the  celebrated  Delaware  grape  (a  variety  of  the  Vitia 
cestivalin)  a  Fox  grape  1  I  trow  not.  From  whence,  then,  did  the  phrase  origi- 
nate ?  The  fable  of  the  Fox  and  the  grapes  is  attributed  to  iEsop,  who  flourished 
in  the  days  of  Croesus  and  Solon,  more  than  2400  years  ago :  its  application  was 
to  the  Vitis  vini/era^  and  it  would  hence  appear  that  they  had  sour  grapes  even 
in  those  days.  No  other  species  of  grape  was  known  in  Europe  or  Asia  prior  to 
the  discovery  of  America.  We  may  suppose  the  first  adventurer  from  beyond 
sea  to  this  continent,  on  landing,  discovered  grapes  growing  into  the  tops  and 
extremities  of  our  gigantic  forest  trees,  and,  probably,  meeting  the  same  difficulty 
in  getting  at  the  fruit  that  the  fox  in  the  fable  did,  methinks  I  hear  him  say, 
Ah !  these  are  the  "  fox  grapes"  we  read  about.  Now  the  first  discoverer  has  an 
undoubted  right  to  name  the  fruit ;  but  he,  doubtless,  supposed  that  America, 
like  Asia,  produced  but  one  species ;  subsequent  examinations  show  that  there 
are  many  ;  some  writers  enumerate  them  by  dozens.  These  have  been  reduced 
down  by  careful  classifications  to  four  or  five,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  these 
present  very  distinct  and  marked  differences ;  yet  all  are  named,  as  if  the  only 
characteristics  of  an  American  grape  was  "a  strong  smell,  resembling  that  of  a 
Fox,"  Here  is  the  error.  How  would  it  appear,  if  we  were  to  name  the  cele- 
brated Muscat  grapes,  with  their  peculiar  musky  flavor,  resembling  in  that  respect 
some  of  the  varieties  of  the  Vitis  labrusca  so  closely  as  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  them — the  muskrat  grape?  and  hence  endeavor  to  "make 
believe"  that  it  had  an  ofiensive  animal  smell.  If  the  name  Fox  was  originally 
given  to  one,  it  certainly  does  not  belong  to  the  three  or  four  other  Native 
species.  Let  us,  then,  apply  it  to  the  one  known  as  Vitis  vulpina  of  Linnaeus, 
(Fox,)  and  let  the  other  species  be  known  by  their  botanical  names,  V.  labrusca, 
V.  SBstivalis,  V.  cordifolia,  dz;c.  If  the  names  of  animals  are  still  desirable,  let 
us  call  them  polecat,  woodchuck,  muskrat,  6sc.,  and  let  it  be  understood,  that  we 
shall  endeavor  to  discover  the  animal  sniell  when  we  eat  the  fruit,  and  thus  be 
able  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other.  The  V.  labrusca  has  a  musky  flavor, 
which,  instead  of  being  oflfensive,  is  agreeable  ;  it  is  sought  after  for  the  aromatic 
bouquet  of  its  wines.  An  eminent  western  vintner  writes  me,  "  I  should  like  the 
Catawba  better  if  it  had  more  of  the  Fox  flavor  and  aroma  than  it  has  for  wine ;" 
though  he  certainly  does  not  mean  the  "  strong  smell  of  the  fox,"  for  he  could 
easily  obtain  the  animal  at  Cincinnati,  and  impart  its  peculiar  flavor  to  his  wine, 
by  a  single  plunge  into  the  fermenting  vat  Here  we  see  clearly  the  misnomer ; 
it  is  not  the  fox  flavor^  but  the  musky  aroma  of  the  erroneously  so  calJea  fox 
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grape  that  he  prefers.  So  long  as  we  attempt  to  cast  contempt  upon  anj  species 
of  grapes,  so  loof  shall  we  neglect  to  discover  their  good  qualities,  and 
introdace  improved  varieties  into  cultivation.  The  varieties  are  very  numerous. 
Many  of  those  growing  wild  are  late  in  ripening,  and  are  valueless ;  they  are 
overtaken  by  frost,  and  fall  from  the  stem  while  austere,  acrid,  and  immature.  We 
can  expect  nothing  from  them,  except  in  warmer  climates ;  but  there  are  varieties 
which  ripen  early,  and  from  these  may  be  selected  such  as  will  certainly,  in 
future  generations,  if  not  in  the  present,  excel  the  Isabella;  larger,  sweeter,  more 
juicy,  thinner  skin,  softer  pulp,  liner  flavor,  the  bunch  and  berry  of  good  size, 
adhering  firmly,  a  good  bearer,  free  from  mildew  and  rot,  ripen  early,  and  the  vine 
a  good  healthy,  hardy  grower.  Thb  may  seem  chimerical ;  but  I  am  confident 
that  such  a  desirable  table  grape  can  and  will  be  produced  from  the  Vitis 
labrusca,  or  from  some  of  its  generations ;  at  any  rate,  one  possessing  many  of 
these  qualifications.  The  improved  varieties  of  this  grape  already  in  cultivation 
are  Isabella,  Catawba,  Union  Village,  Concord,  Diana,  Perkins,  Hartford  Prolific, 
and  many  others  of  less  note. 

From  the  Vitis  aestivalis  are  descended  some  of  our  most  valuable  varieties  of 
the  smaller  or  wine  grapes ;  lacking  the  aroma  of  the  V.  labrusca,  but,  never- 
theless,  bearing  "  bags  of  wine,**  containing  the  proper  proportions  of  sweet,  acid, 
astringency,  albumen,  mucilage,  and  vegetable  extract,  for  producing  good  wine. 
This  spedes,  with,  perhaps,  one  exception,  will,  probably,  never  excel  for  tte 
table,  as  the  bunches  and  berries  are  too  small  to  become  attractive  or  desirable. 
Among  the  cultivated  varieties  of  this  grape  are  the  Delaware,  Clinton,  ^deserving 
more  attention  than  it  has  received,)  Warren,  Pauline,  he  Noir,  Elsinburgh, 
and  others. 

The  Vitis  cordifolia  (Fox  grape)  is  hardly  worthy  of  cultivation  for  any  pur- 
pose. I  know  of  no  varieties  of  it  that  are  considered  desirable  for  gardens  or 
vineyards.  If  the  Vitis  vulpina  is  really  the  grape  that  has  the  offensive  smell, 
it  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  called  the  Fox  grape ;  then  ^  give  the  devil  his 
due,"  and  forever  acquit  the  Vitis  labrusca  and  Vitis  lestivalis  from  the  charge. 

I  appeal  to  the  good  sense  of  the  pomological  world  (that  worid  having  very 
much  increased  of  late  years,  both  in  circumference  and  knowledge,  has  now 
become  very  extensive;  of  course,  there  must  be* a  large  amount  of  good  sense 
to  appeal  to)  to  call  things  by  their  right  names. 

[We  agree  with  you,  Dr.  Mosher,  and  others,  in  condemning  the  absurd  use  of 
the  terms  in  question.  There  ought  to  be  an  end  of  it  at  once  and  forever.  You 
have  done  a  good  thing  in  calling  attention  to  it  so  pointedly. — En.] 


VIBGALIEU  VERSUS  VERGOULEUSE. 

BY   JOHK   B.   KATOH. 

I  WAS  some  months  since  considerably  puzzled,  Mr.  Editor,  by  a  report  in 
your  journal,  of  a  discussion  said  to  have  taken  place  at  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit 
Growers'  Society  of  Western  New  York,  in  which  the  "  Vergouleuse"  pear  came 
in  for  a  large  share  of  notice. 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  learn  that  this  variety  had  be^i  discussed  by  the 
Sooi||by  in  the  manner  reported,  and  not  less  so,  that  it  was  grown  extensively,  or 
even  at  all,  by  the  members  taking  part  in  the  debate. 


I  quickly  discovered,  that  the  pear  known  of  old  in  this  state  and  elsewhere  as 
the  Virgalieu,  was  the  subject  under  discussion,  and  very  naturally  concluded 
that  your  compositor,  or  proof-reader,  was  responsible  for  having  permitted  an 
error  to  not  only  "creep  in,"  but  all  through  the  article.  I  afterwards,  however, 
observed  the  same  transposition  of  names  in  subsequent  notices  of  the  fruit,  and 
found,  to  ray  no  small  surprise,  that  you,  Mr.  Editor,  had  made  the  change  by 
way  of  correction,  and,  as  I  understand  it,  upon  the  ground  of  a  preference,  on 
your  part,  for  the  former  orthography.  I  have  so  fiur  been  silent  upon  the  sub- 
ject,  in  the  expectation  that  some  abler  and  more  influential  voice  than  mine 
would  be  raised  against  the  innovation,  but  in  default  of  that,  I  am  not  inclined 
to  allow  the  matter  to  pass  without  recording  my  individual  protest. 

Without  assuming  to  be  an  authority  in  such  matters,  or  intending  to  be 
captious  or  hypercritical,  allow  me  to  suggest,  that  such  a  change  of  appellation 
greatly  tends  to  increase  the  confusion  in  which  the  nomenclature  of  many  of  the 
older  fruits  has  been  so  vexatiously  involved,  and  to  impede,  to  a  serious  degree, 
the  labors  of  the  numerous  associations  and  individuals  who  have  been  for  years 
assiduously  striving  to  reduce  this  confusion  to  an  intelligible  system. 

In  this  troublesome  labor,  they  have  been  in  a  great  degree  successful,  and  I 
conceive  it  to  be  the  duty  of  all  who  are  connected  with  an  authoritative  pomo- 
logical  body,  to  co-operate  with  its  efforts,  sustain  its  decisions,  and  discourage 
the  use  of  what  have  been  decided  to  be  other  than  standard  names.  In  no  other 
manner  can  we  arrive  at  a  uniform  system  of  nomenclature,  which  is  so  greatly 
to  be  desired,  but  so  very  difficult  of  attainment  und^r  any  circumstances,  and  it 
should  especially  be  considered  the  province  of  all  horticultural  periodicals,  to 
uphold  the  authority  of  such  associations,  and  avoid  giving  sanction  to  any  errors 
which  may  conflict  with  and  impede  their  efibrts  for  the  advancement  of  pomo- 
logical  science  and  accuracy. 

The  name  "Virgajieu"  is  so  firmly  rooted  in  many  localities,  that  it  will 
scarcely,  perhaps,  become  obsolete  in  our  time,  and  will  occasionally,  of  course, 
be  brought  to  notice ;  yet,  at  this  day,  when  "  White  Doyenne"  is  so  generally 
reoo^izeid  by  pomological  authorities  as  the  standard  name  of  the  pear  in  ques- 
tion, it  seems  to  me  eminently  proper  that  all  synonymous  names  should  be 
abandoned  for  this  one,  if  not  in  familiar  conversation,  at  least  in  all  recorded 
mention  of  the  fruit,  especially  reports  of  discussions  and  proceedings. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  names  "  Virgalieu"  and  ^'  Virgouleuse"  have 
been  confounded,  and  I  have  an  indistinct  recollection  of  having  heard  them,  in  an 
instance  or  two,  both  applied  to  the  same  fruit ;  but  if  "  Virgouleuse,"  or  "  Ver- 
gouleuse,"  was  pver  recognized  by  any  competent  authority  as  the  proper  name 
of  the  variety  in  question,  it  has  escaped  mention  in  any  pomological  work  with 
which  I  am  conversant,  and  I  imagine  that  it  would  be  an  af&ir  of  some  difficulty 
to  establish  it  as  such  at  the  present  day.  Admitting,  however,  for  the  moment, 
that  it  were  possible,  or  even  desirable  to  do  so,  what  is  to  become  of  the  ancient 
pear  to  which  this  name  has  so  long  been  applied  ]  Shall  we  re-name  it,  or  adopt 
one  of  its  few  and  scarcely  known  synonyms  ? 

It  will  surely  not  for  a  moment  be  contended,  that  the  two  fruits  are  identical  ? 
The  White  Doyenne,  or  Virgalieu,  an  early  autumn  fruit,  and  the  Virgouleuse,  a 
winter  variety,  differing  in  form,  color,  texture,  quality,  and  habit  of  tree,  can 
scarcely  be  confounded  under  one  name.  The  former  is  known  to  every  one 
who  grows  pears ;  the  latter,  if  planted  at  all  now-a-days,  is  grown  by  very  few^ 
and  I  imagine  only  by  those  who  attach  more  importance  to  the  extent  of  jiheir 
collection,  than  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  varieties  comprising  it 
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To  the  many,  then,  who  know  the  Yirgouleuse  only  by  name,  or,  perchance, 
by  description,  the  transposition  of  names  womld  render  a  report  of  a  discussion 
upon  the  ailments  peculiar  to  the  Doyenne  somewhat  unintelligible,  and  tend  to 
convey  a  false  impression  of  the  attributes  and  quantities  of  the  variety.  I  trust, 
Mr.  Editor,  that  in  these  views  you  will  fully  concur,  and  give  us  no  more  Ver- 
gouleuse,  except  in  its  proper  place  upon  the  rejected  list. 

rit  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Eaton  admits  precisely  the  point  we  aimed  at.  If 
"  Virgalieu"  is  the  term  by  which  the  White  Doyenne  pear  is  most  generally 
known,  (and  tills  can  not  be  denied^  then  to  adopt  the  latter  will  produce 
just  the  confusion  against  which  Mr.  Eaton  protests ;  and  this  is  really  the  &ct ; 
for  not  half  those  who  grow  this  pear  will  know  what  you  mean,  if  you  call  it 
the  White  Doyenne.  How,  then,  does  this  help  the  confusion  ?  The  fact  is, 
teachers,  at  least,  should  aim  to  call  things  by  their  right  names,  and  not  bolster 
up  a  popular  error,  even  in  orthography.  Now  White  Doyenne  (not  "  Vir- 
galieu")  is  the  name  that  has  been  adopted  by  the  Pomological  Society,  and  by 
this  the  pear  should  be  called  and  known,  especially  by  Pomological  Societies. 
In  regard  to  the  report  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Eaton,  no  man  ought  to  have  a  moment's 
doubt  as  to  what  pear  was  under  discussion:  we  think  that  is  clear  enough.  In 
common  with  Mr.  Eaton,  we  aim  to  reduce  our  nomenclature  to  simplicity  and 
correctness,  and  hope  to  do  something  to  accomplish  that  desirable  end.  We 
have  been  more  successful  in  our  reading  than  Mr.  Eaton ;  for  we  have  found  no 
less  than  seven  variations  of  the  orthography  "  Vergouleuse ;"  but  then  our 
studies  for  many  years  have  been  specially  directed  to  such  matters.  Virgalieu, 
Virgaleo,  Virgalou,  Yirgouleuse,  Vergouleuse,  ad  infin,^  are  all  one  and  the  same 
word ;  and  to  apply  it,  with  a  simple  variation  in  orthography,  to  three  distinct 
pears,  (which  is  now  the  fact,)  is,  in  our  estimation,  the  very  refinement  of  con- 
fusion. Where  is  this  to  stop  ?  Now,  Vergouleuse  is  uadoubtedly  the  proper 
orthography ;  but  as  the  variation  Virgalieu  is  the  most  common,  there  can  be  no 
special  objection  to  adopting  the  latter  as  the  English  form.  But,  then,  we  must 
alter  the  form  of  the  winter  pear,  and  call  that  Virgalieu  too,  simply  adding  the 
adjective  "  winter ;"  for  none  of  us  ought  to  be  willing  to  designate  two  pears  by 
the  same  word,  with  a  variation  in  orthography ;  the  distinction,  if  admitted, 
would  catch  the  eye,  but  never  address  itself  to  the  mind.  Either  way,  but  not 
both.  We  shall  recur  to  the  subject  in  extenso.  In  the  mean  time  we  shall  hold 
on  to  White  Doyenne. — Ed.] 


»■   ^»»   »m 


THE  "WEED  AND  INSECT  DESTROYER"  ASSOaATION;   OR, 
FEED  THE  BIRDS. 

BT   O.  H.  B. 

Mr.  Editor, — ^When  we  go  to  Europe,  especially  to  western  Germany,  we  are 
surprised  at  the  multitude  of  birds  there,  in  comparison  with  those  of  our  o>¥n 
land  ;  and  the  cause  of  this  scarcity  with  us  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  wan- 
ton destruction  committed  on  the  feathered  tribe. 

This  supposition  is  certainly  correct  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  is  no  commen- 
dation to  the  moral  state  of  our  society ;  but  there  is  another  circumstance  by  which 
our  birds  are  destroyed  annually  to  a  still  greater  extent     This  is,  the  excessive 


character  of  our  climate.  Sudden  changes  from  mild  spring  weather  to  most  furious 
blasts  of  severe  cold,  sinking  the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit  forty  degrees  within  six 
hours,  as  we  have  seen  it  during  last  winter,  are  enough  to  kill  any  bird,  especially 
when  it  suffers  at  the  same  time  from  hunger. 

It  was,  then,  as  much  from  sympathy  as  from  any  other  motive,  that  we  resolved 
to  feed  these  little  sufferers.  We  had  but  a  small  company  of  them  during  the 
first  winter ;  but  the  following  summer  we  found  that  we  were  less  troubled  with 
certain  insects,  especially  caterpillars  and  tree-borers,  the  latter  having  been  very 
destructive  to  some  of  our  plants. 

When  autumn  came  again,  we  commenced  feeding  much  earlier,  and  secured  by 
that  a  much  larger  company  of  boarders  for  the  winter,  and  by  them  the  amount 
of  work  done  on  our  premises  in  proportion ;  for  the  birds  are  never  idle,  and  the 
better  they  are  fed  the  more  active  they  will  be.  And  they  soon  learn  to  know 
their  benefactor.  While  walking  through  our  garden  and  orchard,  they  will  actu- 
ally follow  us,  expressing  their  confidence  and  gratitude  in  sweet  and  pleasing  notes; 
and  while  they  are  at  the  same  time  busily  engaged  in  their  work,  we  notice  that 
every  tribe  of  these  birds  have  each  their  own  particular  oflice  assigned  to  them  by 
nature,  or,  (what  is  the  same,)  by  their  Creator.  Here  we  see  a  flock  of  the  com- 
mon snow-bird,  so  named  from  the  circumstance  of  their  appearance  during  deep 
snow,  as  then  they  are  prevented  from  prosecuting  their  natural  employment. 
Every  weed  stalk  which  carelessness  had  lefl  to  ripen  its  seed  is  diligently  looked 
for,  and  every  grain  of  seed  picked  up.  There,  at  an  old  apple  tree,  and  in  the 
corners  of  some  ancient  fence  posts,  are  four  or  five  individuals  of  the  small  blue 
woodpecker,  {Sitta,)  in  search  of  the  hidden  "  Turks ;"  while  an  army  of  the  Farus 
family,  (titmouse,)  twist  around  every  twig  a  dozen  times  during  the  winter,  per- 
mitting no  possible  escape  of  a  single  egg  that  might  produce  an  insect.  But,  behold 
the  grave-looking  Fietts  minor,  with  the  small  red  band  at  the  back  of  his  head, 
hammering  away  for  nearly  half  an  hour  at  one  spot  in  an  old  lilac  tree  just  oppo- 
site our  window ;  and  although  the  day  is  cold,  and  snow-flakes  float  from  *all 
directions,  he  does  not  give  up  until  the  rascal  there  hidden  is  cut  free  and  leisurely 
drawn  out. 

Where,  then,  is  the  planter  or  thtf  digger,  old  or  young,  who  would  not  give 
protection  to  aids  like  these?  The  task  is  easy,  and  affords  an  amount  of  true 
pleasure  during  the  hours  of  dreary  winter,  and  abundant  reward  in  summer. 
Provide  yourself  in  due  season  with  three  or  four  bushels  of  black  walnuts,  some 
hemp-seed,  millet,  and  oats,  and  you  are  provided  for  as  large  a  flock  as  you  may 
likely  draw  together.  We  try  to  feed  the  snow-birds  separate  from  the  insect- 
eaters,  by  throwing  some  oats,  millet,  and  a  little  hemp-seed  on  the  ground  of  the 
south  side  of  a  stable,  or  on  a  board  a  little  elevated,  so  that  they  are  not  annoyed 
by  cats  while  they  are  eating ;  while  the  woodpeckers,  &;c.,  are  fed  with  the  cracked 
walnuts,  hemp-seed,  and  once  a  week  a  little  fine  cut  bacon,  all  put  together  in  a 
shallow  drawer,  which  we  fasten  under  a  window  which  opens  just  above  the  roof 
of  a  verandah.  And  here  it  is  delightful  to  sit  at  the  window,  and  see  how  the  little 
folks  approach  their  table,  chirping  to  us  as  they  behold  the  familiar  faces  of  their 
protectors. 

If  circumstances  had  permitted,  we  should  have  tried  long  ago  to  import  from 
Europe  some  of  the  moth-snapper  varieties  of  birds,  of  which  we  have  but  too  few, 
and  so  many  there ;  for  instance,  the  numerous  flimilies  of  the  Sylvia,  Curruca,  and 
Muscicapa;  also  the  grub-destroyer.  King  Stvrnus,  or  starling,  who  follows  every 
plow  in  the  field  ;  and  of  the  Fasser  family,  the  Fringilla  domestica.  This  bird  is 
sometimes  complained  of  as  making  free  with  cherries,  and  also  helping  itself  to 
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THE   AKKA   ORAPE. 


some  -wheat  or  barley ;  but  no  other  bird  will  destroy  as  many  caterpillars  in  the 
course  of  a  day  and  throughout  the  sumraer  as  this  is  known  to  do.  Professor 
Oken  says,  "  As  to  benefit  and  harm  which  birds  generally  do,  it  is  even  not  worth 
while  to  speak  of  the  latter." 

But  if  any  one  should  attempt  to  import  some  of  these  birds,  we  would  advise 
such  to  get  them  from  the  continent,'perhaps  from  Bremen  ;  not  from  England,  as 
those  from  tha  continent  will  be  easier  acclimated. 

[A  tender  and  suggestive  plea  for  the  birds,  to  which  we  heartily  respond.  We 
have  only  to  look  at  the  condition  of  the  trees  in  our  large  cities,  where  the  birds 
find  no  abiding  place,  to  become  convinced  of  the  great  service  they  render  us. 
Let  us,  then,  cherish  and  protect  these  beautiful  denizens  of  the  woods. — £d.] 


».  # » »  ^ 


THE  ANNA    GRAPE. 
{See  FronUepieee.) 


BT    THE   EDITOR. 


Ws  had  purposed  to  give  as  a  frontispiece  this  month  a  seedling  Camellia, 
raised  by  the  late  Mr.  Becar  ;  but  as  the  engraver,  through  a  misunderstanding, 
finished  instead  the  Anna  Grape,  we  give  the  latter.  It  makes  no  difference, 
except  as  it  interferes  with  our  plan  of  alternating  a  fruit  and  a  flower.  This 
grap^  originated  with  Mr.  Hasbrouck,  of  Newburgh,  was  purchased  by  Dr. 
Grant,  after  a  thorough  investigation  of  its  merits,  and  named  by  him  Anna,  after 
his  daughter.  Our  engraving  is  a  fair  representation  of  the  size  of  bunch  and 
berry,  taken  from  a  vine  five  years  old.  The  bunches  are  large,  compact, 
and  shouldered.  Berries  large,  round,  somewhat  transparent,  and  covered  with 
a  white  bloom.  Flesh,  melting,  juicy,  and  sweet,  with  a  peculiarly  rich  spicy 
flavor,  and  a  musky  aroipa.  Color  greenish  white,  with  a  tinge  of  amber  in  the 
sun.  Season,  usually  some  ten  days  earlier  than  Catawba.  Quality,  beat.  It  is, 
no  doubt,  a  seedling  of  the  Catawba,  and  closely  resembles  it  in  habit.  On 
young  vines,  the  fruit  is  sometimes  a  little  hard,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  many  other 
fine  grapes,  this  disappears  as  the  vines  acquire  age.  The  fruit  hangs  well  to  the 
bunch,  and  should  be  allowed  to  remain  till  thoroughly  ripe.  Many  of  us  have 
yet  got  to  learn  when  a  grape  is  thoroughly  ripe.  It  is  a  good  strong  grower, 
and  productive. 
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ft  Conttihtoti  sub  et^trs. 

Communications,  Letters,  Catalogues,  Periodicals,  dsc,  intended  for  the 
perusal  of  the  Editor,  and  packages  by  Express,  should  be  directed  to  the 
care  of  C.  M.  Saxton,  25  Park  Row,  New  York.  Exchanges  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  "  The  Horticulturist." 


-^,  ^»»  «^ 


Plaitts,  Ac,  Rscutzd. — From  Mr.  Erhard,  trees  of  the  Rayenswood  Pear,  a  very  nice  early 
fruit,  a  portrait  of  which  we  have  had  in  preparation  since  last  summer.  From  Mr.  Goodwin,  of 
Kingston,  Pa,,  vines  of  the  Creveling  Grape,  already  figured  and  described  in  our  volume  for 
1860.  From  Dr.  Bute,  grape  vines,  and  an  oak  from  Africa.  From  Mr.  Sackstader,  vines  of  the 
Tully  and  an  unnamed  grape.  From  Mr.  Richardson,  very  beautiful  seedling  Pansiea.  From 
Mr.  Fuller,  seedling  Carnations ;  entirely  wilted,  however,  before  we  saw  them.  From  Mr.  Par- 
dee, the  Kirtlaad  Apple,  of  which  an  outline  and  description  hereafter.  From  Mr.  Daniel  Bar- 
ker, of  Hartford,  seedling  Verbenas,  and  new  Salvias  and  Dahlias.  From  Messrs.  EUwanger  A 
Barry,  Rochester,  seedling  Petunias,  single  and  double,  the  former  very  curiously  marked. 
From  Messrs.  Thorbum  A  Co.,  New  York,  a  fine  collection  of  new  seeds.  From  Mr.  Peter 
Henderson,  Jersey  City,  new  Verbenas,  Lanlanas,  Fuchsias,  Roses,  Tigridias,  <&c.  From  Mr. 
Bridgeman,  New  York,  new  Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  Verbenas,  Gladioli,  Senecio,  <&c.  From  Mr. 
Linsley,  of  Meriden,  a  pot  of  Oscar  Strawberries,  ripe  and  very  fine  flavored.  From  Mr.Wilsom 
New  York,  New  Roses,  Geraniums,  Ac  F^om  Mr.  Pentland,  of  Baltimore,  (right  this  time,)  new 
Seedling  Verbenas  and  New  Roses.  From  Mr.  Burgess,  Brooklyn,  a  bouquet  of  Daphne  cneo- 
rum,  a  hardy  but  rare  plant,  and  deliciously  fragrant.  From  Mr.  Buchanan,  of  New  York, 
collection  of  Gladioli,  Ao.    From  Mr.  Hochstein,  a  collection  of  rare  seeds. 


An  Amatkur  "OacmD^-iST. — ^This  title  belongs  preeminently  to  our  friend.  Mayor  Van 
Vorst,  of  Jersey  City.  Not  that  he  grows  Orchids  alone ;  for  he  has  at  this  moment  in  bloom 
the  best  collection  of  Azaleas  that  we  have  ever  seen  under  one  roof,  each  plant  a  specimen ;  he 
has  also  a  rare  collection  of  ornamental  leaved  plant8,be8ides  Camellias,  Rhododendrons,  (Sikkim) 
Epacris,  Palms,  Ferns,  and  individual  plants  not  often  seen  any  where ;  but  Orchids  are  his 
forte,  and  of  these  he  has  an  unrivalled  collection  in  the  best  possible  condition.  What  is 
infinitely  to  his  credit,  he  takes  the  pride  of  a  true  amateur  in  showing  them.  Any  of  our 
readers  who  wish  to  see  these  remarkable  productions  of  nature,  will  be  sure  of  a  courteous 
reception.  As  often  as  we  have  seen  them,  we  never  weary  of  admiring  their  grotesque  but 
beautiful  forms.  Mr.  Van  Vorst  has  recently  added  a  number  of  new  and  rare  specimens  to 
his  collection ;  he  seeks  for  them  as  a  man  seeks  for  hidden  treasure,  but.  with  much  better 
success.  Almost  any  man  can  be  a  Mayor,  (provided  he  is  elected,)  but  very  few  can  become 
accomplished  Orchidists.  With  such  a  collection  of  plants,  and  such  a  gardener  as  Mr.  Flem- 
ing, the  Mayor  is  warranted  in  considering  himself  a  happy  man ;  we  hope  he  is  fully  so. 

The  Tullt  Grafe. — ^The  reader  may  remember  our  notice  and  commendation  of  a  small, 
very  sweet  grape  received  from  Mr.  Sackstader,  of  Louisville.  A  name  being  wanted  for  it,  we 
have,  alter  due  inquiry  as  to  its  origin  and  history,  determined  to  call  it  the  Tully  Grape,  by 
which  name  it  may  hereafter  be  known. 
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BaiDOEMAK'g  Cataloouss. — ^The  Me«sr8.  Bridgeman  bare  placed  on  our  Table  a  complete  set 
of  their  catalogues,  neatly  bound  in  one  Tolume,  and  superscribed  "  The  J/orticvltvrutr  for 
which  we  return  them  our  thanks.  This  is  a  rery  eonrenient  form  in  which  to  put  them,  and 
might  be  followed  by  others  with  advantage. 


Buckley's  Potatoes,— We  have  received  from  Mr.  Bockley,  of  Wiltiamstown,  Mass.,  a  sample 
of  his  seedlbg  potatoes.  They  boil  dry  and  mealy,  and  are  of  a  rich,  delicate  flavor,  superior,  m 
our  opinion,  to  the  Peach  Blow.  The  County  Agricultural  Society  measured  off  an  acre,  and 
found  the  yield  to  be  some  560  bushels  1  Who  beats  it  Y  We  purpose  sending  for  a  barrel  of 
that  seed. 


Winks. — ^We  Ikre  indebted  to  Mr.  Anderson,  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  for  samples  of  tomato  and 
blackberry  wines.  We  do  not,  of  course,  compare  them  with  grape  wines,  though  they  are 
better  than  many  of  those  that  we  have  seen ;  but  the  two  classes  are  essentially  distinct  Of 
the  samples  before  us,  the  tomato  is  very  good,  one  sample  being  much  above  the  average ;  both 
are  well  made.  The  blackberry  partakes  more  of  the  character  of  a  cordial  than  a  wine,  and  is 
a  pleasant  summer  drink.    Both  samples  seem  to  be  free  from  artifidal  flavoring. 


CiRcuLAK — American  Pomological  Sociktt. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Pmnologi- 
c\\  Society,  held  in  Philadelphia  on  the  11th,  12th,  and  18th  of  September,  1860,  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  were  offered  by  P.  Barry,  and  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That,  in  conformity  with  the  recommeodations  of  the  President  in  his  Annotl 
Address,  and  of  tlie  General  Chairman  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  Samuel  Walker,  Esq.,  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Society  in  the  City  of  New  York,  a  Local  Committee  of  five  be  appointed 
in  each  State  and  Territory,  which  shall  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  preparing  a  C«tal<^ue 
of  the  fruits  in  its  own  locality,  on  the  same  general  plan  as  the  Society's  Catalogue,  dae 
regard  being  had  to  soil,  climate,  position,  and  othec  circumstances  affecting  the  tree  and  fruity 
and  that  the  Chairmen  of  such  Local  Committees  shall  be  the  Chairman  of  the  State  Commit- 
tee, with  power  to  appoint  his  associates. 

Resolved,  That  a  special  Committee  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  at  this  time,  to  whom  these 
various  local  Committees  shall  make  their  report  daring  the  year  1861 ;  and  that  such  Special 
Committee  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  compiling  from  the  Local  Catalogues,  prepared  by 
the  various  Local  or  State  Committees,  and  from  the  present  Catalogue  of  the  Society,  full 
lists  of  all  the  fruits  therein  named,  properly  classified  and  arranged,  with  due  regard  to 
nomenclature  and  terminology,  and  shall  submit  the  same  at  the  next  biennial  session  of  this 
Society  for  its  consideration  and  action. 

Tlie  Committee  appointed  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  these  resolutions  have  issued  a  cir- 
cular, which  we  here  append. 
To  the  Chairmen  of  the  several  Local  or  State  Committees  of  the  American  Pomological  Society : 

Dear  Sir:  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Pomological  Society,  held  in  Philadelphia 
on  the  nth,  Tith,  and  13th  of  September  last,  (I860,)  action  was  taken  upon  the  revision  of  1 1 
the  Society's  Fruit  Catalogue,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  subjoined  extract  from  the  proceedings,    > ', 
and  the  undersigned  were  appointed  a  Special  Committee  to  receive  the  Reports  or  Cutalogiies  | 
of  Local  or  State  Committees,  classify  and  arrange  the  same,  and  submit  them  to  the  Society     , 
at  its  next  biennial  session,  to  be  held  in  Boston  in  1862.  . 

It  is  therefore  our  duty  to  request  j'ou,  as  Chairman  in  your  State,  to  organize  your  Com-   1 1 
mittee,  and  enter  upon  the  work  of  preparing  your  Catalogue  at  once,  so  that  it  mtiy  be 
transmitted  to  us  some  time  during  the  ensuing  year,  1861,  as  provided  in  the  resolution. 

In  preparing  your  Report  or  Catalogue,  you  will  please  observe  that  the  arrangement  of  the 
present  catalogue  of  the  Society  is  to  be  followed  as  closely  as  possible,  giving, 


Ist  A  list  of  varieties  suitable  for  general  caltivation  in  your  State,  or  such  other  region  or 
district  of  country  as  your  committee  represents ; 

2d.  A  list  of  such  sew  or  newly  introduced  varieties  as  promise  well ; 

8d.  A  list  of  such  as  are  known  to  be  valuable  for  special  purposes,  as  for  marketing,  or  for 
particular  soils  and  localities  only. 

It  is  the  dedgn  and  aim  of  the  Society  to  make  its  Catalogue  so  comprehensive  and  accurate 
that  it  may  become  the  standard  of  American  Pomology ;  hence  it  is  important  that  Commit- 
tees exercise  the  greatest  care  In  preparing  their  lists,  accepting  such  information  only  as  they 
know  to  be  perfectly  reliable. 

It  will  be  understood  that  no  varieties  are  to  be  classed  for  "  General  Cultivation  "  within 
any  State  or  locality,  upon  brief  or  partial  experiment,  but  must  be  generality  and  euceessfully 
cultivated  for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  In  the  case  of  those  classed  for  4)articular  locali- 
ties or  purposes,  the  nature  of  these  particulars  should  in  all  cases  be  given  if  possible. 

Trusting  you  will  find  it  convenient  to  g^ve  prompt  attention  to  this  work,  we  remain,  very 
respectfully,  P.  Barry,  Chairman,  J.  S.  Cabot,  L.  £.  Berckmans,  J.  A.  Warder,  Chas.  Downing, 
William  Reid,  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Pre^  ex-officio.  Committee, 

This,  as  we  have  heretofore  said,  is  the  most  important  movement  yet  made  by  the  Society, 
and  if  faithfully  and  judiciously  carried  out,  will  be  productive  of  most  valuable  resultsw  The 
task  is  a  laborious  one,  but  we  trust  the  Committees  will  set  themselves  about  it  with  energy. 
The  duty  of  the  Committee,  as  we  understand  it,  is  not  only  to  arrange  and  clasufy  the 
fruits,  but  to  determine  their  proper  names  and  orthography ;  at  least  the  catalogue,  in  these 
particulars,  would  seem  to  require  no  little  revision.  We  purpose  throwing  into  the  form  of 
an  article  some  suggestions  which  we  suppose  may  be  of  service  to  the  Committee. 


Baspbbrrt  Wdte. — ^Mr.  Doolittle  has  sent  us  a  bottle  of  wine  made  from  his  new  Raspberry. 
It  would  more  properly  be  called  a  cordial,  and  will  make  a  pleasant,  cooling  drink  for 
summer. 


EvAxe'fi  RuBAL  Economist. — This  is  a  new  monthly,  devoted  to  Agriculture,  Horticulture, 
and  Rural  affairs.  The  first  number  is  well  printed,  the  matter  good,  and  the  whole»has  a 
promising  appearance.  It  has  made  its  appearance  at  an  unpropitious  moment,  but  we  wish 
it  an  abundant  snccess^  It  is  edited  by  Dr.  Edmund  C.  Evans,  and  is  published  at  West  Ches- 
ter, Chester  Co.,  Penn. 

Rhubarb  Wixe,— We  are  indebted  to  Mr,  Shotwell,  of  Rahway,  for  a  bottle  of  his  Rhu- 
barb wine.  It  is  a  very  good  wine  of  its  class,  and  well  made.  We  should  like  to  see  a  sample 
of  it  when  about  five  years  old. 

Seedlino  Panshs. — Stopping  at  the  fine  residence  of  Mr.  Pillot,  Orange,  we  saw  a  couple  of 
very  fine  seedling  Pansies,  raised  by  his  gardener,  Mr.  Carmohn.  Both  are  large,  and  unex- 
ceptionable in  form.  One  a  deep,  brilliant  yellow,  with  a  maroon  eye,  we  named  Sceptre  d*Or ; 
the  other,  nearly  a  eky  blue,  with  a  white  eye,  we  named  Jfr«.  Pillot.  This  is  a  unique  and 
beautiful  flower,  of  a  very  striking  color.  There  are  many  noteworthy  things  about  Mr.  Pillot's 
place,  which  we  may  say  something  about  hereafter. 


The  New  York  State  Fair.— The  Twenty-first  Annual  Fair  of  the  New  York  State  Agri- 
cultural Society  will  be  held  at  Watertown,  Jefferson  Co.,  September  17.  18,  19,  and  20.  The 
prize  list  is  liberal  and  judicious.  Let  the  farmery  of  New  York  State  do  their  duty,  and 
there  will  be  a  good  time  at  Watertown  next  September. 


Vines  WiifTER-Kii.xjEX>.*^Th6  past  winter  has  been  peculiarly  hard  on  Oitepe-vines.    The 
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older  kinds,  such  as  leabMla  and  Catawba,  have  been  nearly  killed  in  fiiTorable  looalitiea,  where 
we  have  never  known  them  to  be  injured  before.  Such  a  winter  may  not  reenr  again  in  a  life- 
time ;  still,  it  is  interesting  to  know  what  kinds  are  able  to  withstand  even  such  vicisBitades. 
We  are  now  collecting  statistics  bearing  on  the  subject  The  following  is  from  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Scelye  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

"  I  have  on  one  trellis  several  vines  of  Isabella,  together  with  one  Delaware,  one  Diana, 
one  Elizabeth,  and  one  Hartford  Prolific.  These  vines  are  from  six  to  eight  feet  high,  well 
formed,  with  laterals.  During  the  past  winter  the  buds  of  Isabella  have  been  nearly  all  kflled 
to  within  'two  feet  of  the  ground,  especially  those  on  the  wood  of  last  years'  growth,  and 
this  wood  also  in  many  cases  is  destroyed. 

The  Diana  vine  has  suffered  to  about  the  same  extent  as  the  Isabella,  only  the  lower  buds 
being  alive. 

The  Rebecca  was  entirely  destroyed  within  a  foot  ot  the  ground,  buds  and  wood.  Hartford 
Proliic  as  bad  as  Rebecca ;  and  now  the  rub  of  the  story  is,  that  the  Delaware  on  the  same 
trelliR,  and  having  the  same  exposure,  has  not  suffered  in  the  least  The  wood  is  perfect  to  the 
very  tip,  and  every  bud  is  now  bursting. 

I  offer  this  ns  another  testimony  in  favor  of  this  delicious  grape,  and  with  the  other  re- 
ports that  have  been  made  this  Spring  to  the  same  effect,  it  can  not  be  much  longer  doubted 
that  this  variety  must  soon  supersede,  for  general  cultivation,  all  others  now  in  use  in  the  ex- 
treme Northern  States  and  Canada." 


Seedling  Petunia. — We  have  received  from  Mr.  A.  G.  Burgesf,  East  New  York,  a  remarkably 
fine  Seedling. Petunia.  The  flower  is  large,  of  good  substance,  well  formed,  and  handsomely 
marked.  The  ground  color  is  pale  pink,  with  a  well  defined,  deep  rosy  purple  star.  It  is 
quite  distinct,  and  in  all  respects  first-rate.    We  name  it  Purpurea  SUllata, 


Canadian  Farveiis'  Gazvttx. — ^This  is  a  new  monthly  newspaper  published  at  Brantford, 
Canada  West,  at  50  cents  a  year.  Augustus  Webber,  Proprietor.  No.  2  has  been  enlarged,  and 
otherwise  nuoh  improved. 

FaviT  WnrrxR  Killed. — ^Mr.  B.  P.  Bartolet,  writipg  from  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  speaks  thus 
of  the  desi ruction  of  fruit  in  that  section  of  country.  "  Fruit  growing  in  Eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania is  well-nigh  done  for  this  season.  We  may  have  a  few  apples  and  pears  yet,  if  nothing 
happens  to  destroy  them.  On  the  morning  of  the  3d  inst  we  had  a  killing  frost,  and  on  the 
4th  it  snowed.  If  it  had  not  melted  it  would  have  been  a  foot  thick;  as  it  was,  it  lay  from 
three  to  five  inches.  The  grapes,  all  my  dwarf  pears.  Chestnut  trees,  and  many  other  trees 
and  fruits,  are  totally  destroyed.  It  is  yet  cold,  and  the  cureulio  is  at  work  on  a  few  plums 
that  remain.  It  is  too  cold  for  corn,  which  is  not  yet  all  planted,  as  the  season  has  been,  ao 
far,  a  very  wet  one." 

We  have  many  similar  accounts  from  different  sectional  In  some  places  not  only  all  the  buds 
killed,  but  the  trees  themselves.    The  prospect  for  fruit  the  present  season  is  meager  indeed. 


Duo  Di  Magenta  Rose. — ^Mr.  Barker,  of  Hartford,  has  sent  ua  this  new  tea  rose,  lately  orig- 
inated  by  the  French.    It  ia  large,  full,  and  fragrant,  and  promiaaa  to  be  one  of  the  beat  of  its 

class. 


The  Norton  Grape,  or  Norton's  Viroinia. — ^We  have  for  some  time  been  engaged  in  trac- 
ing the  history  of  our  native  grapes,  sifting  the  testimony  and  collating  the  facts.  Some  of 
these  we  are  now  prepared  to  lay  before  our  readers.    We  shall  begin  wiUi  the  Norton,  in  regard 
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to  which  we  hare  reliable  testimony  tracing  it  back  to  a  certain  point.    The  following  extract 
from  F.  W.  Lemofly,  Esq.,  gives  the  facts  in  a  most  interesting  form. 

"  What  is  known  as  the  Norton  grape  was  discoyered  in  the  year  '85  or  '86,  by  my  £ftther, 
(Dr.  F.  A.  Lemosy,  of  Richmond,  Va.)  Father  was,  during  his  4ife*time,  very  fond  of  ducking, 
and  the  waters  of  James  River  famished  ample  means  for  the  gratification  of  his  desires,  which 
he  indulged  in  during  the  lall  months  whenever  he  could  leave  his  practice  for  a  few  hours  to 
do  so.  His  resort  for  shooting  ducks  was  an  island  in  James  River  about  four  miles  above  Rich- 
mond, and  known  as  Cedar  Island.  It  is  about  four  hundred  yards  long  and  about  fifty  yards 
^de,  composed  of  large  rocks,  which  hold  the  soil  in  its  place,  that  supports  a  growth  of  cedars, 
oaks,  and  many  wild  vines. 

"  During  one  of  Other's  rambles  over  this  island,  and  while  eating  wild  grapes,  he  chanced  to 
discover  a  grape  much  superior  to  any  other  he  had  found  there ;  so  on  his  return  home  he 
carried  a  few  bunches  to  my  mother,  who,  on  eating  them,  recognized  a  great  resemblance  to  a 
grape  much  used  for  wine  purposes  in  the  south  of  France,  the  place  of  her  nativity. 

"  This  grape  thus  became  known  to  us,  and  brother  and  I  called  at  Cedar  Island  every  fell  for 
many  years  thereafter  to  gather  those  grapes,  and  indulge  our  boyish  propensities  for  fruit. 
About  this  time  Dr.  Norton  (one  of  father's  companions)  was  establishing  a  small  ferm  and 
vineyard  near  our  city,  and  solicited  all  the  information  father  could  give  him  relative  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine.  It  was  during  one  of  these  conversations  on  the  subject  that  fether 
mentioned  the  existence  of  this  wild  gn^pe  on  Cedar  Island,  and  ventured  the  suggestion  that 
it  would  make  a  good  wine  grape.  The  same  idea  was  advanced  to  Mr.  John  Carter,  who  at 
that  time  produced  wine  from  the  Catawba.  Well,  it  turned  out  that  Mr.  Carter  reached  Cedar 
Island  first,  and  took  away  nearly  the  whole  vine  in  cuttings.  Dr.  Norton  arriving  there  after 
him,  took  the  remaining  stump,  together  with  its  roots. 

"  It  is  needless  here  to  mention  the  fact,  that  brother  and  I  never  visited  Cedar  Island  after 
the  above  fects  were  known  to  us. 

**  After  a  few  years  Dr.  Norton  developed  this  grape,  and  produced  a  very  fine  wine ;  and  as 
he  took  more  interest  in  it  than  any  one  else,  we  universally  called  it  Norton's  Grape,  and  sub- 
sequently Norton's  Seedling;  by  which  name  I  speak  of  it  to  this  day  from  mere  habit. 

"  It  is  proper  to  say  that  Dr.  N.  never  claimed  any  credit  for  it  as  a  seedling,  but  only  as  a 
wild  grape  of  his  adoption.  It  is  a  little  paradoxical  to  me  to  find  myself  writing  the  history 
of  an  old  grape  vine  that  afforded  me  so  much  gratification  during  my  youth. 

"  So  much  for  reading  the  HoanouiTuusr. 

"  Refer  to  Hobticitltuiust,  1867,  page  461.  Report  Pomological  Society  of  Georgia,  says: 
'  Being  totally  unlike  its  reputed  parents,  and  agreeing  sufficiently  well  in  oharaoter  with  the 
species  iEsUvalis.' 

"  Very  true,  but  not  as  respects  itstworthlessneas. 

"  It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  first  and  second  crop  of  the  Norton's  Grape  is  always  fer 
inferior  to  what  follows,  and  by  cultivating  to  a  single  stake  and  spur  pruning,  bunches  can  be 
made  to  weigh  a  pound  and  a  half  and  the  fruit  wonderfully  improved." 

The  Norton  Grape  has  been  supposed  by  many  to  be  a  hybrid  between  the  Bland  and  Miller*s 
Burgundy ;  but  it  bears  no  internal  evidence  of  the  feet,  as  well  stated  by  Mr.  White ;  and  Mr. 
Lemosy's  account  may  be  regarded  as  decisive  of  this  point  Dr.  Norton  never  claimed  to 
have  originated  it.    But  we  shall  present  more  testimony  on  this  subject  hereafter. 

Bbooklyn  Hobticultubal  SoaBTV. — ^The  Spring  Exhibition  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the 
new  Academy  of  Music,  a  very  much  better  place  than  its  former  i*oom.  A^we  could  not  be 
present,  we  condense  the  following  from  notes  sent  us  by  a  friend.  The  exhibition,  we  are 
glad  to  know,  was  a  very  good  one  for  the  season,  and  gave  satisfaction  to  the  public.  The 
Society  is  now  putting  forth  its  best  efforts ;  and  when  the  public  become  convinced  that  it  is 
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really  a  "  live  thing."  it  will  not  want  for  encouragement.  The  times,  howeyer,  are  most  onpro- 
pitioos.   Not  having  received  a  list  of  prices  awarded,  ve  append  the  list  of  contributions  and     | 
leading  articles,  as  sent  us.  i 

George  Ilamlyn,  gardener  to  W,  C.  Langley,  Esq.,  Bay  Ridge,  variegated  and  omaniental  ,  | 
foliaged  plants,  such  asPavetta  borbonica,  Marantas,  Caladiums,  variegated  Begonias,  Sonerills  , 
Margaritiacea,  Erionema  marmora,  Pracena  nobilisand  terminalis,  Tradeseanda,  Rhopalis,  Cro-  1 1 
tons,  Dieifenba cilia  variegata,  New  Pelargoniomi),  large  plant  of  Chorozema,  Mnianda  pondeross,  \  \ 
very  singular  and  rare,  choice  collection  of  Ericas  and  Azaleas.  ' 

Robert  Murray,  gardener  to  James  Patrick,  Esq.,  State  Street,  choice  Azaleas,  Tropoeolum 
tricolor,  basket  of  cut  flowers,  Chorozema  Ilenchmanii,  Pentstemon  intermedia,  Borouia  tetran- 
dia,  Lechenaultia  formoea.  !  i 

Thomas  Templeton,  gardener  to  Estate  of  Alfred  Large,  Brooklyn,  choice  Azaleas,  Pelar-  • 
goniums,  Cinerarias,  Tree  Mignonette  in  flower,  large  Geraniums,  standard  Geranium.  , , 

Philip  Zeh,  gardener  to  A.  A.  Low,  E»q.,  Brooklyn  Heights,  splendid  collection  of  Ferns  and 
Lycopodiums^  Fuchsias,  Gloxinias,  basket  of  flowera.  I , 

John  Eagan,  gardener  to  J.  Roch,  Esq.,  Staten  Island,  stocks  and  Tropceolum  tricolor.  , , 

Geo.  Stein,  gardener  to  John  T.  Martin.  Esq.,  Brooklyn,  choice  Azaleas,  etc. 

Henry  Tanner,  gardener  to  Hon.  A.  9.  Stranahan,  Brooklyn,  collection  of  Cinerarias  and  ^ 
Fuchsiat,  i^tring  Beans  and  Lettuce,  very  fine.  | 

President  J.  W.  De  Grauw,  choice  Azaleas  and  miscellaneous  plants.  ' ! 

B.  C.  Townsend,  Esq.,  Bay  Ridge,  new  and  rare  Caladiums.  | ' 

John  W.  Wood,  Washington  HeighU,  splendid  Stocks.  '  | 

Louis  Menand,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  large  collection  of  rare  and  variegated-leaved  plants,  consist-  1 1 
ing  of  the  Fan  Palm,  Marantas,  Dracenas,  Begonias,  Crotons,  Golden  Arbor  Vitae,  variegated 
Yucca  and  Daisy  Ferns  of  the  Golden,  Silver,  and  Tree  varieties.  Also,  the  new  and  rare  Tricolor 
Fern,  Sago  Palm,  Erica,  Pimelia,  Aphelexis. 

John  Hnmphery,  corner  of  De  Kalb  and  Washington  Avenues,  Washingtonia  gigantica,  or  1 1 
mammoth  Pine  of  California,  Golden  Arbor  Vitie,  Aucuba  Japonica,  variegated  Holly,  very  | 
beautiful;  variegated  Pittosporum,  Dracena  spectabilis,  2  seedling  Camellias,  very  fine;  cut  ' 
Camellias,  choice  Azaleas,  variagated  Begonias,  new  Fuchsias,  American  Pitcher  Plant  in  flower.  1 1 
new  Pelargonium,  IndUn  Rubber  Tree,  Wardian  Caies,  or  Parlor  Conservatories,  basket  of  Cut    ! 
Flowers,  2  hand  Bouquets,  stand  of  Cut  Flowers,  stand  of  Pansies.  i  j 

Poynter  A  Foddy,  Smith  Street,  choice  Verbenas  and  Roses. 

Dailledouze  k  Zeller,  Myrtle  Avenue,  corner  of  Yates,  new  monthly  Carnations,  extra  fine;  , ' 
Auriculas,  double  White  Wistaria,  very  icarce  and  rare ;  Clematis,  Cut  Roses  and  Pansies.  . ! 

James  Weir,  Bay  Ridge,  choice  Roses,  basket  of  Cut  Flowers,  table  Bouquet 

Henry  Hudson,  Congress  Street,  hand  Bouquets.  •  ; 

John  Friend,  Fulton  Street,  Callas,  Roses,  and  Verbenas.  >  I 

D.  Saul,  Brooklyn,  collection  of  Rhubarb,  Lettuce,  and  Radishes. 

Thomas  Prosser,  Jr.,  Bedford,  collection  of  Rhubarb  and  Water  Cress.  , ' 

0.  Eberhardt,  218  Grand  Street,  New  York,  new  style  of  Flower  Pots,  Hanging  Baskets,  ' ' 
Fern  and  Wardian  Cases,  Bouquet  Stands,  all  made  of  rinc  by  a  patent  process,  and  beautifully  ■ 
ornamented  like  china. 

W.  V.  Bloom,  864  Atlantic  Street,  Brooklyn,  Forcing  Glasses,  with  ventilators. 

Mr.  Gordon,  of  Astoria,  a  fine  general  collection  of  plants. 

Mr.  Davenport,  of  Stamford,  Conn.,  tasteful  and  well  made  wire  baskets.  I ' 

At  a  subsequenf  meeting  of  the  Society,  the  President  read  an  interesting  paper  on  tiie  In-     I 

fluence  of  Horticulture,  extracts  from  which  we  shall  give  in  our  next,  ^ 

1 1 
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CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

Catalogue  of  Vegetable,  Agricultural,  and  Grass  Seeds,  and  a  choice  collection  of  Flower 
Seeds,  comprising  in  all  upward  of  six  hundred  speciee  and  varieties.  Also,  one  hundred 
varieties  of  French  Hybrid  Ghidiolas ;  Tuberoses ;  Spring  Bulbs  of  all  kinds ;  Bedding  Plants 
of  every  variety,  well  worthy  the  attention  of  Florists  and  Amateur  cultivators.  Cultivated, 
imported,  and  for  sale  by  Joteph  Breek  <k  Son,  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,  Noe.  51  and  52 
North  Market  Street,  (Up  Stairs)  Boston. 

Speeches  of  Hon.  Henry  Edgerton,  of  Napa,  and  Judge  Burbank,  in  the  Senate  of  California, 
on  the  Resolutions  upon  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Speeches  of  Hon.  J).  P.  Durst,  of  Colusa,  Hon.  Alexander  Campbell,  Hon.  Z.  Montgomery,  of 
Sutter  Co.,  Hon.  John  Dougherty,  of  Sierra  Co.,  Hon.  Thomas  Laspeyre,  of  San  Woaquin  Co., 
and  Hon.  W.  D.  Harriman,  of  Placer,  on  the  Resolutions  upon  the  State  of  the  Union,  delivered 
in  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of  California.  For  the  above  California  documents  we  are  in- 
debted to  CoL  Warren,  of  San  Francisco. 

Wholesale  Price  List  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Plants,  Avondale  Nurseries,  on  the  Reading  Pike, 
2^  miles  from  the  City.  Depot,  201  Walnut  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Anthony  Pfeiflfer,  Pro- 
prietor. 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Land  Drainage :  embracing  a  brief  History  of  Underdrain- 
ing ;  a  detailed  Examination  of  its  Operation  and  Advantages ;  a  Description  of  various  kinds 
of  Drdns,  with  Practical  Directions  for  their  Construction ;  the  Manufacture  of  Drain  Tile,  Ac 
Illustrated  by  nearly  100  Engravings.  By  John  H.  Klippart,  Author  of  the  "  Wheat  Plant," 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Ac  Cincinnati :  Robert 
Clarke  <k  Co.,  1861.  This  is  a  weU  written,  comprehensive,  and  thoroughly  practical  work, 
which  every  tiller  of  the  soil  may  read  with'profit. 

Poughkeepsie  Nursery.  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Small  Frutis,  etc.,  cultivated  and  for  sale 
by  Fdwin  Marshall,  Garden  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  for  1861. 

The  Journal  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  March  and  April,  1861. 

Hoveif  <b  Co*)t  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  containing  descriptive  Lists  of  the  most  approved  Garden 
Vegetables,  and  an  unrivalled  collection  of  Flower  Seedsy  etc  Also,  an  extensive  assortment  of 
the  best  Agricultural  and  Grass  Seeds,  Garden  Implements,  and  Horlioultural  and  Agricultural 
Books,  etc.  1861. 

RcpoJH  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Culture  of  the  Grape-Vine  in  California.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Morrison,  under  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Gillette,  to  examine  into  and  report  upon 
the  growth,  culture,  and  improvement  of  the  Grape- Vine  in  California. 

Lenk^  Hansen  dt  Co.*a  select  List  for  1861  of  Flower,  Garden,  and  Agricultural  Seeds,  for 
sale  at  their  Seed  and  Horticultural  WarehonBe,.Nos.  161  and  163  Summit  Street,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Abridged  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbous  Roots,  etc.,  cul- 
tivated and  for  sale  at  the  Wilson  Garden  and  Nurseries,  by  8.  JHehardsan  <t  Co.,  Olcott, 
Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

First  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn. — ^LieutVie]6  will  please 
accept  our  thanks  for  the  above,  which  we  shall  read  carefully. 

C.  W,  Seelye's  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.,  cul- 
tivated and  for  sale  at  the  Rochester  Central  Nurseries,  New  Main  and  Union  Streets, 
Roclicster,  N.  Y. 

List  of  Plants  cultivated  by  27<omas  Mcrgan,  Florist,  Lyons  Farms,  between  Elizabeth  and 
Newark,  N.  J.  , 

Premium  List  and  Regulations  for  the  Ninth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  lUinoU  State  AgrienU 
tural  Sociefy,  to  be  held  at  Chicago  on  the  9th,  10th,  Uth,  12th,  18ih,  and  14th  days  of  Septem- 


ber,  1861.  Competitioii  open  to  the  world,  except  as  noted  in  the  lUt  All  nSlroAds  terminat- 
ing at  Chicago  will  convey  paaaengers  at  half  fare,  and  artidea  of  ezhibiUon/i-ee. — ^TliiB  ia  a  well* 
digested  and  liberal  priie  list,  the  cash  premiums  amounting  to  $20,000.  Some  liberal  minded 
gentlemen  of  Chicago  have  added  a  special  list  of  prizes  amoundng  to  $8,000.  AH  this  ongfat 
to  prodnoe  a  grand  exhibition. 

Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  V}ne8,  and  Roses;  also,  Garden, 
Field  and  Flower  Seeds,  for  sale  by  A.  G.  Negley  A  Co.,  No.  171  Walnut  St,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Spooner  A  Co/s  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Bulbs,  Green-house  and 
Garden  Plants,  Jamaica  Plains  Nurseries,  Jamaica  Plains,  Mass. 

Catalogue  of  Azaleas,  Camellias,  Roses,  Fuchsias,  Dahlias,  Verbenas,  and  other  greenJiouse 
plants ;  also,  Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Fruits,  including  Evergreens,  Deciduous  Ornamental 
and  Shade  Trees,  with  a  choice  selection  of  Small  Fruits,  cultivated  and  for  sale  at  the  Helendale 
Nurseries  and  Seed  Farm,  KSngseesing,  Philadelphia.    John  Dick,  Proprietor. 
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IxpoBno  Roan. — Mr.  Editor, — It  is  presumed  that  when  persons  send  articles  for  publi- 
eation  to  any  journal,  they  have  something  to  communicate  that  will  be  of  intereit  or  a 
source  of  instruction  to  the  general  reader,  or  class  of  persons  to  whom  it  applies,  and,  also, 
that  it  will  embody  nothing  but  &cU  well  known  and  reliable. 

The  ooDtribution  of  Mr.  A.  S.  Fuller  in  the  March  number  of  the  ffortieuUttrut  under  the   | 
above  head,  treats  of  matters  in  which  Florists  and  Nurserymen  are  principally  concerned,    ' 
and  doubtless  intended  to  ^ve  them  some  information,  which  it  is  inferred  tliey  did  not  possess 
until  the  writer  made  it  known.  ' 

Now  the  article  in  question,  setting  adde  the  many  meaningless  expressions  referred  to  in    i 
my  former  article,  (not  to  say  any  thing  of  those  discriminating  rats  on  shipboard,)  does  not    , 
convey  a  single  item  of  instruction  to  those  engaged  in  the  business,  and  the  only  tendency  it 
has  is  to  mislead  the  mind  of  the  general  reader,  as  to  the  actual  cost  to  Nurserymen  of  such 
stock,  whether  purchased  here  or  in  Europe.  I 

I  now  propose  to  place  Mr.  Fuller's  contribution  and  his  defence  thereof,  as  published  in  the  j 
May  number,  both  together,  and  with  his  permission  have  my  final  say  on  the  subject  In  doing  j 
so  I  will  not  descend  to  notice  the  innuendos  and  UtUe  personalities  contained  in  the  latter,  but  , 
only  touch  upon  such  items  that  are  given  as  facts  that  may  be  worthy  of  noAiee,  or  of  in-  j 
terest  to  the  reader. 

The  first  article  asserts  that  Roses  can  be  imported  from  France,  with  all  the  expenses  paid,    ^ 
at  an  average  cost  of  $13.66  cents  per  hundred,  and  this  he  thinks  in  his  defence  is  an  over^ 
estimate.  ! 

Let  the  reader  notice  how  Mr.  Fuller  sustains  this  position  on  page  244,  fifth  line.    "  We  wish    | 
the  gentleman  to  understand  that  we  do  not  say  that  Roses  can  be  purchased  in  France  for    ' 
$70  per  thousand,  if  the  Nurseryman  is  restrioted  to  certain  varieties."     Well  done,  Mr.  Fuller ;    ( 
why  did  yon  not  mention  that  before  ?  had  you  done  so.  none  would  have  thought  of  oppoainj; 
your  figures,  but  would  rather  have  assisted  you  to  have  brought  them  down  still  lower,  if    ' 
you  desired  it;  for  we  know  of  parties  who  have  purchased  as  low  as  $40  per  thousand,  but 
only  of  such  varieties  as  the  growers  may  have  bad  left  over  from  a  former  season,  or  such  as 
they  may  hav^a  surplus  of;  they  connst  generally  of  good  plants  of  inferior  and  free-growing 
varieties,  and  poor  plants  of  really  good  varieties.    Such  roses  might  well  be  sent  by  sailing 
vessels,  as  they  could  not  be  made  to  pay  the  steamer's  freight,  unless  tiiey  were  sold  at  auetion 


to  ignorant  purchtfsers,  or  offered  at  retail  at  moderate  prices,  with  the  popular  addenda  of 
"  own  selection/*  which  is  one  of  the  inflietions  we  would  pray  to  be  delivered  from. 

Mr.  Editor,  suppose  I  were  to  write  you  an  article  on  Dwarf  Pears,  and  in  it  assert,  that  the 
eost  of  purchasing  tliem  here  was  $15  per  hundred,  yon  would  at  once  say,  and  with  truth,  that 
it  was  an  under-estimate,  yet  it  would  be  just  as  true  as  this  assertion  of  Mr.  Fuller's,  and  like 
that,  convey  a  false  impression  to  the  reader. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  Nurserymen  have  a  field  of  Quince  or  Pear  stock  ready  for  bud- 
ding, they  will  bud  them  with  such  varieties,  all  believed  to  be  good,  and  in  such  numbers  of 
each  as,  in  their  judgment,  will  enable  them,  when  of  an  age  to  sell,  to  clear  the  whole  field 
at  once ;  yet  it  will  often  happen  that  many  varieties  will  remain  unsold,  and  good  varieties 
too,  and  the  grower  would  be  pleased  to  sell  the  remainder  for  any  merely  nominal  price  to 
enable  him  to  clear  the  ground  and  prepare  it  for  a  new  stock.  So  with  the  rose  growers  of 
France';  after  their  regular  customers  are  supplied,  they  will  sell  the  refuse  for  any  price  that 
will  pay  for  digging  and  labeling,  and  if  Mr.  Fuller  has  bought  them  at  these  prices,  it  only 
shows  what  kind  of  stock  he  has  imposed  on  his  customers. 

I  would  not  be  uncharitable  or  seek  to  leave  a  false  impression,  although  his  defence  forces 
me  to  the  conclusion  above  given,  for  I  happen  to  know  that  the  roses  Mr.  Fuller  sells  are  not 
all  of  this  description.  He  has  sold  Fome  first-class  roses,  and  has  had  to  purchase  them,  too,  at 
$26  per  hundred,  and  could  not  get  all  the  varieties  he  wanted  at  that,  although  he  tried  at 
more  than  one  place  to  obtain  them. 

In  continuation  of  the  paragraph  before  quoted,  Mr.  Fuller  says,  "  Neither  can  he  purchase 
large,  strong  plants  of  Hj^brid  Perpetuals  under  the  same  rule,  (t.  e.,  the  purchaser  to  name  the 
varieties.)  But  if  he  gives  his  orders  for  so  many  thousand  roses,  assorted  varieties,  then  they 
can  be  had  here  at  $16,  and  in  France  at  $7  by  the  thousand." 

Mr.  Fuller,  let  me  soy  a  few  words  intended  for  your  private  ear.  I  sell  thousands  of  roses, 
and  have  purchased  thousands  annually,  and  grow  also  as  many  as  I  can  myself  without  inter- 
fering with  ofher  descriptions  of  stock.  In  purchasing  I  always  name  the  varieties  I  want,  and 
also  allow  my  customers  to  make  their  own  selections,  and  notwithstanding  all  my  endeavors, 
I  can  not  get  enough  of  some  varieties  to  supply  the  demand  at  any  price,  for  I  would  at  any 
time  prefer  to  purchase  at  the  selling  price  to  complete  orders  confided  to  me,  rather  than 
let  them  go  unfilled ;  and  this  principle  I  do  not  arrogate  to  myself,  but  believe  it  is  applicable 
to  every  honest  Nurseryman  in  our  goodly  land. 

To  proceed  further,  Mr.  Fuller  wpuld  place  Angers  in  the  same  relation  to  France,  as  Pwestum 
in  Lucania  was  to  ancient  Italy.  Had  he  mentioned  La  Brie,  comprising  Yillecrane,  Brie-comte- 
Robert,  and  Suine,  instead  of  Angers  in  his  compliment  to  Rochester,  (for  which  I  hope  they 
will  be  grateful,)  he  might  have  come  nearer  the  truth,  for  the  little  village  of  Yillecrane 
alone  produces  more  roses  annually  than  Angers  does. 

Mr.  Editor,  allow  me  in  conclusion  to  thank  you  for  your  indulgence  in  permitting  me  a 
second  time  to  occupy  your  columns,  and  also  to  extend  to  Mr.  Fuller  the  assurance  of  the  most 
kindly  feeling,  with  the  hope  that  it  may  always  be  maintained. 

Very  respectfully,  Andrew  Bridoeman,  878  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

HocsE  Plants. — ^P.  B.  Mead,  Esq, — De€ar  Sir :  I  think  many  would  like  to  indulge  in  the 
above,  who  are  deterred  by  the  fact  that  plants  generally  do  not  thrive  if  kept  continnously 
In  living-rooms.  Even  when,  by  extra  care,  they  are  got  to  do  so,  there  is  always  necessarily 
a  portion  of  them  ont  of  bloom,  which  are  not  deiirable  there,  and  would  be  better  away  in  a 
proper  place.  I  propose  that  the  gardeners  tend  plants,  oalHng  around  at  intervals  to  take 
away  those  not  in  order,  and  return  those  that  are.  If  they  did  this,  people  would  buy  the 
more  permanent  and  ezpenslve  plants,  which  now  they  will  not;  if  they  get  any  they  pur- 
ehase  the  cheap  ones,  and  when  they  get  ont  of  bloom,  throw  them  away,    Or  the  gardener 
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could  own  plants,  agreeing  to  fiumuh  a  certain  noinber  per  Mason.  I  think  they  eould  largely 
iocrease  their  trade  by  either  or  both  of  these  methods. 

As  you  remarked  some  time  back,  the  common  stands  are  very  objeeUonable ;  they  ehoiild 
have  troughs,  in  which  the  pots  could  be  bedded  in  sand.  In  connection*  I  would  call  yoar 
attention  to  Mr.  8.  B.  Parsons'  proposition,  to  roof  city  houses  with  glass;  this  would  give  a 
gotxl  greenhouse  in  any  aspect,  not  perhaps  in  the  moat  desirable  place,  bat  certainly  better 
than  none.  BaooJCLTir. 

AprU  16,  1S60. 

[Always  glad  to  hear  from  you,  Brooklyn.  Your  suggestion  Is  a  capital  one,  and  would 
open  a  source  of  pleasure  to  many  who  are  now  deprived  of  it  There  are  a  few  such  botwea 
in  Xew  York  as  Mr.  Parsons  saggests^  and  they  answer  the  purpose  well— En.] 


Mr.  Editor  : — ^When  I  was  superintendent  of  the  Nurseries  of  the  Institute  Royal  Horticole 
de  Fromont»  near  I'aris,  M  Soulange  Badin,  proprietor  and  director  of  the  said  institute, 
received  from  Dr.  Guillemin.  our  Professor  of  Botany,  in  the  year  1834  or  1835,  four  tuber- 
cules  of  Solatium  Mmiianum,  (?)  with  the  following  letter: 

"  I  send  you,  my  dear  friend,  four  tuberculee,  extremely  precioua.  They  have  been  given 
to  me  by  M.  Dorbigny,  who  received  them  from  M.  Fontaine^  Chirurgien  Major  of  the  Griffon, 
commanded  lately  by  Captain  Dupetit  Thouars.  This  traveller  gathered  them  at  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  of  San  Lorenzo,  near  Lima,  at  600  fathoms  in  height,  in  a  aandy  soil  and 
humid  atmosphere.  I  think  these  tubercules  are  those  of  the  Solanum  Montanwn^  (Lin.) 
figured  by  Father  Feuilli6  Kuitz  and  Pavon.  This  Solanum  is  quite  distinct  from  the  SotoMmk 
tuberomm ;  the  tubercules  are  not  lateral  like  those  of  the  potato. 

"  M.  Fontaine  assured  me  that  they  were  very  good  to  eat,  with  the  savour  of  the  bottom 
of  the  Globe  Artichoke ;  and,  besides  this,  that  they  were  aphrodidacal  in  quality,  which 
makes  them  rechercbed  by  the  old  bachelors  of  Valparaiso,  who  plant  them  in  their  gardens. 
This  gives  the  explanation  of  the  rarity  of  the  specimen  reported  by  our  traveler.  If  this 
property  is  confirmed,  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  same  success  at  Paris." 

Only  one  root  began  to  grow,  and  died  a  few  days  after.  At  the  Jardin  des  Plants  of 
Paris,  they  have  met  with  the  same  ill  success.  C.  Moan. 

[The  above  contains  some  very  interesting  facts.  The  quality  imputed  to  this  tuber  we 
have  no  doubt  is  purely  imaginary.  A  tuber,  however,  with  the  flavor  of  the  Globe  Arti- 
choke, might  be  regarded  as  a  luxury.  Can  any  of  our  readers  furnish  further  information 
in  regard  to  it  ? — Ed.] 

Dej^b  Sib:  The  note  of  inquiry  which  we  had  addressed  to  you  on  a  former  occasion  waa 
mainly  in  regard  to  a  remedy  against  the  ravages  of  mice  on  our  o%agt  orange  hedgen ;  that  if 
some  available  remedy  can  not  be  instituted,  we  shall  have  to  abandon  this  beautiful  and 
otherwise  excellent  fence  in  this  vicinit}*.    They  injure  this  hedge  by  girdling  the  roots. 

Olney,  Fa,,  Feb,  I6ih,  1861.  Respectfully  yours,  P.  G.  BcRTOLsr. 

P.  S. — ^Will  the  ammoniacal  exhalation  of  horse  manure,  placed  under  plum  trees,  prevent 
the  ravages  of  the  curculio  ?  and  when  is  the  proper  time  for  its  application,  spring  or  fall  ? 

a 

[Your  first  note  was  lost  in  the  fire,  as  we  wrote  yon.  This  one,  after  a  long  tour,  was 
placed  in  our  hands  by  ProC  Lane,  of  Middletown  University.  How  this  happened,  Unok 
Sam  might  be  able  to  tell ;  but  he  is  probably  too  busy  just  now.  Your  annoyance  from  mice 
is  a  very  serious  one.  If  a  space  on  each  side  of  the  hedges  and  close  up  to  the  stocks  of  the 
plants,  is  kept  well  cultivated  and  free  from  weeds  and  grass,  the  evil  will  be  greatly  lessened. 
Costar*s  Exterminator  (as  well  as  Lyon's  Pills)  is  a  good  remedy,  used  according  to  directions; 
but  it  is  a  deadly  poison,  and  if  eaten  by  your  poultry  or  domestic  animals,  will  be  sure  to 


kill  them.  You  must  judge  of  the  safety  of  onng  it  A  ncimber  of  remedies  have  been 
recommended,  but  we  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  any  except  the  above.  Try  this  before 
eaorificing  your  beautiful  hedge.  The  ammoniacal  exhalation  of  horse  manure  will  not  prevent 
the  ravages  of  the  curculio;  but  if  you  wish  to  try  it,  you  must  apply  it  just  before  the  blos- 
soms begin  to  fall,  and  renew  it  from  time  to  time  till  the  plums  are  as  large  as  hickory-nuts ; 
if  any  get  to  that  size  under  this  treatment  This,  however,  has  been  sufficiently  tried  with- 
out success.  Try  the  sheet  recommended  in  our  last  number ;  that,  to  a  great  extent,  is  sure 
though  troublesome.  Try,  also,  Mr.  Cumings's  remedy  and  ^the  Gishurst  Compound,  not  as 
cures,  but  as  preventivet.  Begin  when  the  plums  are  no  bigger  than  peas,  and  repeat  from 
time  to  time  during  the  season.  Try,  again,  Mr.  King's  tar  remedy  in  our  last,  and  report  the 
result  to  us  for  the  benefit  of  others.  Here  is  a  chance  for  you  and  others  to  do  good,  if  you 
have  the  inclination  and  time. — Ed.         

Mods  of  Drying  the  Couuov  Rxd  Currant. — Mr,  Editor :  The  currants  should  be  quite 
ripe  when  gathered,  with  the  stems  attached,  and  washed  or  rinsed  effectually  and  drained 
off.  Then  stem  them  and  wash  them  thoroughly,  and  to  each  pound  of  currants  add  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pound  of  good  Havana  sugar;  then  place  them  in  a  preserving  kettle  over  a  fire  until 
they  come  to  a  teald  heat,  when  they  are  turned  out  into  white  earthen  dishes,  and  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  sun  until,  by  evaporation,  they  become  hardened  on  the  upper  side. 
Then  they  are  turned  over,  and  there  remain  until  they  become  so  on  the  other  dde,  and  so 
alternate  until  they  become  a  sort  of  leathery  texture,  when  they  are  put  away  in  earthen 
jars  or  boxes  until  wanted  for  use.  Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  them  from  the  dews  of  night 
and  rains  during  the  process  of  drying ;  finally,  the  utmost  cleanliness  should  be  observed 
firom  first  to  last  * 

When  used,  enough  hot  water  is  required  to  dissolve  them  or  render  them  to  any  consist- 
ency suitable  for  tarts,  jelly,  (&c  At  the  same  time,  more  sugar  is  required  to  make  them 
quite  palatable,  which  must  of  course  be  governed  by  taste.  Currants  in  this  way  have  kept 
well  with  us  for  three  years,  and  the  presumption  is,  that  they  will  keep  for  a  longer  time  if 
well  cared  for. 

Morrisiana,  Mateh^  1861.  Mrs.  Geo.  H.  Hjtk. 

[Mrs.  Hite  lately  sent  us  some  currants  dried  as  above,  which  pleased  us  so  much  that  we 
sent  a  request  that  she  would  furnish  us  a  description  of  the  mode  of  preparing  them,  which 
we  here  lay  before  our  readers.  Wc  commend  it  to  our  lady  readers  as  an  excellent  method 
of  preserving  their  surplus  stock  of  currants. — Ed.] 

Mr.  Peter  R  Mead,  lib. — De.ar  Sir :  In  your  favor  of  the  1st  of  this  month,  you  asked  of 
me  to  name  to  you  the  best  native  grapes  for  wine.  Of  these  the  Delaware  is  undoubtedly 
the  fii'st,  although  it  may  not  be  the  most  profitable.  I  am  inclined  to  call  the  Diana  ISo.  2, 
but  have  not  had  sufficient  experience  in  cultivating  this  grape  to  determine,  and  will  there- 
fore rank  the  Lincoln  second  in  quality ;  next  is  Herbemoot,  which  far  exceeds  both  the  fore- 
going in  bearing  and  growth,  and,  I  think,  if  it  be  fully  tried,  will  prove  one  of  our  first 
wine  grapes,  especially  in  the  South.  The  afore-named  grapes  €Ul  far  exceed  the  Catawba  in 
quality,  though  not  in  evert  other  respect 

The  Delaware  wine,  in  my  opinion,  far  exceeds  any  native  wine.  It  has  more  strength 
than  any  of  the  rest,  and  will  consequently  keep  longer. 

The  Lincoln  wine  is  red,  and,  in  my  opinion,  equal  to  the  Norton's  Yerginia,  if  not 
superior. 

The  Hcrbcmont  is  a  grape  of  which  the  qualities  and  advantages  are  not  yet  known, 
although  it  has  been  cultivated  a  long  time. 

The  Marion  grape  will  produce  more,  and  make  better  wine  than  any  of  the  Isabella 
species,  of  which  there  are  at  least  half  a  dozen  kinds. 
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BboQld  my  remarica  on  this  rabJectbA  too  limited  to  ftotwer  your  purpose^  please  oftUagiin, 
And  I  shall  eadc«vor  to  aatitfy  yoa  with  the  greatert  of  pleaaare. 

Cincinnati,  O.  Toura  very  respeetfully,  C.  F.  Scnmcss. 

[The  abore  from  Mr.  Sehnleke  it  la  response  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  best  wine  grapes,  so 
ikr  as  tried.  We  are  obliged  to  yoa  for  your  answer,  and  shall  aeeept  your  invitation  to  *'  call 
Again."  Mr.  Sehnleke  is  among  oar  most  sueeessful  wine  makers,  and  his  opinion  is  entitled 
to  condderation.-^Eo.] 

N«w  Zealand  Spikacb. — ^P.  B.  Mead,  'EaQ.-^Deat  sir:  I  note  article  on  above  in  April  num- 
ber. I  beg  to  aay  that  I  do  not  think  it  a  desirable  vegetable  for  this  latltnde.  It  is  good, 
but  does  not  come  in  at  the  right  season.  Kidney  and  Lima  Beans,  Egg  Plants,  Squash,  and 
Tomatoes,  take  the  preference,  when  it  is  at  its  prime,  and  it  stands  unpicked;  at  least  this  is 
my  experience.  Frost  spoils  it  I  think,  with  Mr.  Mor^,  it  would  be  valuable  South.  It 
could  there  be  grown  for  Spring  and  Fall,  as  the  common  is  with  usl  If  he  and  yourself  will 
notice  this  season,  believe  you  will  find  that  you  do  not  care  for  greens  in  midsummer. 

Swiss  Chard  Best.  I  am  much  pleased  with  this  for  greens  It  can  be  raised  as  Spioaeh 
is,  or  the  spring  sowing  can  be  allowed  to  stand.  Early  in  Fall  cut  off  the  summer  growth, 
when  it  will  shoot  out  new  leaves,  which  can  be  cut  until  December.  Should  think  if  the 
roots  were  preserved  and  planted  out  in  spring,  they  would  give  an  early  crop.  In  cutting 
eare  should  be  taken  not  to  destroy  the  crowns^ 

April  4,  1861.  Bbookltn. 

[But  the  New  Zealand  Spinach  is  really  in  season  loog  before  yoa  can  get  lima  Beans,  Egg- 
plant, Squash,  Ac,  It  is  in  season  quite  as  soon  as  spring  sown  Spinach,  and  continues  until 
frost  At  our  hotels.  Spinach  is  in  demand  whenever  it  can  be  had.  Many  will  eat  it  during 
the  Summer  in  preference  to  eariy  cabbage,  and  it  is  grown  with  much  less  trouble.  On  the 
whole,  we  think  a  place  had  better  be  given  to  the  New  Zealand  Spinach.  The  Swiss 
Chard  will  make  a  valuable  addition ;  this,  like  the  other,  is  too  little  grown.  The  roots 
planted  in  spring  soon  run  to  seed.  We  hope  some  of  our  readers  will  give  both  a  trial-^Eo.] 

Petes  R  Mead,  Esq. — Dear  Sir:  I  have  refrained  saying  any  thing  more  in  regard  to  the 
Delaware  grape,  as  1  knew  an  article  was  forthcoming  which  would  set  iit  nativity  forever  at 
re$t ;  after  which  I  shall  make  my  comments  on  the  characteristics  of  the  Native  and  Foreign 
species  and  varieties  of  the  vine.  The  original  Delaware  vine  is  now  growing  at  Pottstown, 
Montgomery  county,  Pennsylvania,  it  having  been  transplanted  there  by  the  Prevost  family. 
The  next  Report  of  Transactions  of  the  Fruit  Grower's  Society  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
will  contain  the  full  history  of  the/orst^  Delaware  grape,  which  preptdice  and  lucre  have  so 
long  striven  to  naturalize.  Tours  most  respectfully, 

March  27,  1861.  Wm.  R.  Prince. 

[We  shall  wait  patiently  for  the  report  alluded  to,  and  your  own  comments  on  *'  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  native  and  foreign  species  and  varieties^"  Iq  the  meantime,  we  except  to  yonr 
remark,  that  "  prejudice  and  lucre  have  long  striven  to  naturalize"  the  Delaware  g^ape.  It  is 
a  slur  on  some  of  the  best  minds  in  the  country.  Suppose  they  retort  upon  you,  that  preju- 
dice and  lucre  have  sought  to  make  it  a  foreign  vine ;  do  you  or  they  thereby  prove  any  thing 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  Delaware  grape?  Certeinly  not  In  all  that  we  have  said  personally 
on  this  subject,  we  have  imputed  no  unworthy  motives  to  any  body :  we  have  carefully 
avoided  all  such  irrelevancies.  We  have  always  recognized  the  fact,  that  a  man  is  entitled 
to  his  honest  convictions  without  having  his  motives  impugned.  A  man's  convictions  may  be 
wrong,  but  to  question  his  honesty  is  not  the  best  way  to  convince  him  of  the  fact  Do  let  us 
honestly  try  to  get  at  the  real  fisctB  in  this  matter.     We  are  always  open  to  conviction. — Ed.] 

The  New  Took  Pippin  was  introduced  here  by  B.  Bruington,  Esq.,  from  the  nursery  of 


J.  Allen,  HardeDBbnrg,  Ey.  Mr.  Allen  wntes  roe  that  bis  trees  were  propagated  from  sdons  cat 
from  treea,  the  scions  of  which  were  cot  by  Jas,  H.  Davis  from  a  tree  in  New  York,  aboat 
sixty  years  since,  who  grafted  them  at  his  farm  on  the  Ohio  River  at  the  Yellow  Banks. 

Mr.  Davis  called  it  the  New  York  Pippin.  It  is  prodactave,  a  long  keeper,  and  of  fine 
appearance,  trees  in  nursery,  some  injured  by  the  winter  of  1866  and  1666.  I  have  selected 
eighty  specimens  that  measured  one  bushel  The  variety  has  been  grown  here  about  twenty- 
five  years.  A.  Williams* 

Galtthirg,  111,  March,  1861. 

[Any  thing  throwing  light  on  fruits  of  doubtful  origin  is  always  welcome.  It  would  seem,  on 
the  whole,  that  New  York  Pippin  is  the  proper  name  for  this  app1e.«-  Ed.] 


To  THE  EnrroB  of  thi  Hobtioultubist. — ^Mb.  EnrrriB  s  I  would  like  to  soy  a  few  words  in  re- 
gard to  the  disease  of  the  Verbena  called  the  **  black  rust." 

The  disease  is  beginning  to  show  itself  among  us  here,  and  as  I  was  examining  a  few  plants 
that  were  affected  with  it  the  other  day,  the  idea  suddenly  come  into  my  head  to  try  the  ef- 
fect of  hot  water  upon  them. 

I  took  six  of  them  (different  kinds)  from  the  greenhouse,  to  the  house,  and  dipped  them 
successively  into  water  heated  to  between  126  and  180^  Fab.  I  dipped  and  rinsed  them  in 
the  hot  water  for  about  half  a  minute,  and  then  set  them  one  side'to  dry.  This  I  repeated  two 
or  three  Umes  in  the  course  of  the  week,  and  on  going  to  look  at  them  the  day  after  the  last 
dipping,  I  found  that  the  "  rust"  was  entirely  gone  from  all  of  them,  and  the  plants  looking  as 
healthy  as  ever,  and  so  they  continue  to  this  day,  not  showing  the  least  sign  of  "  rust  **  upon 
them. 

I  mention  this  fact,  so  that  persons  having  a  few  Verbenas  that  they  are  desirous  of  saving 
or  curing  of  the ''  rust/'  can  try  it  It  is  safe  and  simple,  and  will  not  injure  the  plant  in  the  least 

Of  course  florists  having  large  quantities  of  Verbenas  could  .not  adopt  this  plan,  as  it  would 
not  pay  for  the  immense  trouble  it  would  cost  i  but  it  might  answer  where  they  had  a  few 
choice  kinds  that  they  were  de^rous  of  saving. 

If  any  of  your  correspondents^  Mr.  Editor,  try  this  plan,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  how  they 
wicceed.  Yours,  Ac,  IL  B„  Jb. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  May  1, 1861. 

[The  "  rust,*'  for  a  couple  of  years  past,  has  been  very  destructive  around  New  York,  J^st 
season,  many  of  the  florists  lost  a  large  portion  of  theii^  Verbenas.  Any  remedy  that  will  meet 
the  case  will  be  most  welcome.  Mr.  Henderaon,  in  the  last  Oardenet^g  Monthly,  states  that  the 
disease  usually  makes  its  appearance  on  plants  propagated  late  in  the  season,  especially  when 
cuttings  are  taken  from  plants  that  have  been  touched  by  frost  He  says  that  he  escapes  the 
disease  by  taking  his  cuttings  early,  and  growing  the  plants  in  a  uniform,  low  tempature.  We 
know  tliat  his  plants  have  been  free  from  the  dieease  when  some  of  his  neighbors  have  lost 
nearly  all  their  stock.  The  subject  is  worthy  of  investigation.  We  think  "high  breeding" 
has  much  to  do  with  it,  and  "  vegetable  gout"  would  not  be  a  bad  name  for  it — Ed.] 

Gabdkkxbs  and  rasTiNDBBS. — Mb.  EorroB :  As  I  have  made  a  few  remarks  in  your  last  number 
permit  me  to  add  a  few  more..  This  being  the  first  year  in  21  that  I  have  been  disengaged,  I 
thought  I  would  take  a  run  around,  to  see  bow  matters  stood  among  the  fraternity  in  garden- 
ing in  our  eastern  citiea.  I  visited  the  city  of  Bangor,  much  noted  for  horticulture,  and  I 
must  say  that  great  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  ladies  of  that  city  for  their  great  zest  and  love 
for  flowers.  Still,  we  know  they  can  not  perform  the  hard  labors  in  the  gardens,  of  pruning, 
trainiog,  digging,  <bc.,  and  must  hire  a  gardener.  This  can  be  accomplished  very  easy,  for 
gardeners  are  so  numerous  that  one  could  be  set  to  every  vine  in  the  city  at  the  same  time  to 
prune  it.    One  evening  I  met  one  of  them  coming  from  one  of  the  principal  private  gardens  in 


ra^ 


the  city ;  asked  him  if  he  vm  the  gardener.  "  Tea."  I  asked  him  what  he  called  that  yine,  tra- 
Teraing  over  a  portion  of  the  house.  **  Why,  that  is  a  grape-vine,"  said  he.  *'  Do  you  ever  prune 
it?"  said  I.  " Oh  yes,"  said  my  brother  gardener.  "  I  am  g<»ng  to  tie  it  np,  and  see  to  it  to-  i 
morrow."  "  Well,  it  teems  to  grow  well,"  said  I.  "Yes,  man,  it  will  grow  to  the  top  of  the  house  j 
this  year."  Ton  may  judge  of  the  knowledge  of  brother  6.,  when  he  did  not  know  the  differ-  I 
ence  between  a  grape-vine  and  the  Virginian  Clematis^  Anxious  to  take  a  look  in  the  garden,  | 
I  took  the  liberty  of  entering.  There  I  saw  currants  growing  as  tliick  as  a  tuft  of  rushes,  with  ' 
I  suppose  seven-year  old  wood,  all  of  which  was  suckers. 

1  made  it  my  badness  to  go  and  see  one  who  was  considered  a  professor  in  working 
about  greenhouses ;  he  did  not  really  know  the  difference  between  a  span  roof  house  and  a  i 
lean-to.  There  are  European  pretenders  of  gardening,  men  who  occupied  no  other  position  | 
than  diggers ;  they  come  here  and  they  are  gardeners ;  but,  as  I  said  in  my  last,  where  there  | 
are  European  gardeners,  they  can  not  be  confounded  ;  they  know  gardening  in  all  its  branch-  < 
es ;  but  from  their  constant  labors,  together  with  having  to  study  the  new  introductions  which  | 
are  daily  made  to  the  floral  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  they  can  not  become  such  refined  pen-  > 
men.  But  no  matter  how  rimple  may  be  their  writing,  there  will  be  more  truth  and  infor-  ' 
mation  contained  in  it  than  can  eome  from  any  other  source. 

There  is  another  class  of  gardeners,  which  I  call  old  petU-fogging  fellows,  who  knew  a  '  | 
litUe  of  gardening  in  Adam's  days,  and  yon  can  not  convince  them  of  any  improvements  in  '  I 
gardening  of  modem  tlroee.  They  do  not  read  a  book,  for  they  really  believe  that  the  reading  I  I 
of  horticultural  books  is  just  the  blind  leading  the  blind.  Asked  one  of  them  about  fruits  and  '  I 
flowers  of  superior  merits  of  modem  times ;  they  know  them  not  These  are  the  men  who  '  j 
impose  upon  the  public,  and  burt.tlie  reputation  of-  good  gardeners.  But,  Mr.  Editor,  I  will  tell 
you  of  one  thing  I  saw  this  spring,  which  I  was  sorry  for ;  a  fruit  and  vegetable  garden,  that  its 
owner,  a  noble  and  generous  horticulturist,  had  spared  neither  money  nor  his  attention  to  render 
a  source  of  happiness^  as  well  as  a  most  valuable  appendage  to  his  splendid  new  establishment ; 
it  promised  last  year  to  be  every  thing  that  could  be  desired  in  that  department;  this  year, in 
my  opinion,  it  has  lost  its  whole  character,  if  you  think  the  following  a  means  of  doing  so.  In 
the  centre  of  this  magnificent  garden  this  year  I  see  close  to  its  handsome  gravel  walks  a  Bee 
house ;  in  another  part  a  hot-bed ;  and  another  structure,  as  I  was  informed,  elevated  to  a  high 
eminence,  to  be  seen  from  all  parts  of  the  grounds,  as  follows :  lawn,  flower  garden,  green-house, 
vinery,  summer-house,  and  as  an  ornament  in  the  kitchen  garden,  conspicuous  to  every  eye, 
for  the  accommodations  of  Mr.  G.  and  h^  workmen,  an  unsightly  looking  privy,  if  you,  Mr. 
Editor,  should  think  those  taking  away  the  character  of  a  highly  kept  garden,  say  so,  as  it 
might  learn  others  not  to  commit  such  errors. 

This  is  a  hard  working  time  for  gardeners  to  write,  but  perhaps  you  will  make  this  article 
out    This  last  mentioned  place  is  in  Portland  or  its  vicinity. 

Zitneriekj  Me,  Yours,  J.  C.  Billt. 


[There  are  undoubtedly  some  pretenders  and  bunglers  among  your  brethren,  and  we  are  I  , 

afraid  you  have  got  more  than  your  proportion  down  in  Maine ;  but  then  there  are  also  many  i 

intelligent  and  really  excellent  men  among  them.    Something  like  a  weeding  process  would  '  | 

seem  to  be  desirable.    A  gardener  who  does  not  read  is  a  pitiable  object,  unfit  for  any  responsi>  | 

ble  position ;  he  belies  his  profession  and  degrades  himselt    A  bee-house  may  very  wdl  be  '  | 

introduced  as  a  distant  object  in  the  grounds,  but  it  must  be  of  a  purely  ornamental  or  rustic  '  | 

character ;  it  should  never  be  by  the  side  of  any  frequented  walk.    The  unsightly  object  ycm  | 

allude  to  is  out  of  place :  the  idea  of  introducing  such  a  thing  as  an  ornament  is  absurd.     If  it  ,  I 

must  be  placed  where  seen,  let  it  be  concealed  as  much  as  possible  by  vines  and  clumps  of  ' 

shrubs.    Forecast  as  well  as  foretaste  is  needed  in  all  these  matters. — £x>.]  ' 


JUNE,    1861. 
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OiilMffe,  On«  iBwrtlm,  -      •      •      •      .      .     flO  80  f  Xisn  than  a  Qoartar  of  ft  page,  at  thfl  nto  of  15  emts  a  Una 

^'^    ThzM  do. ,   t<<9       forMiohlQMrttoii.   ThalSbtl  and  Ibimh  aot «!■«••;  and 

**         Six       do.     ' 45  00]     ihi$  ■eoood  and  thinl  pagw  in  front  of  Mafiiiinc,  %l&  far 

TwelTedo.   -      -      -•-      -      .^iOOot     pa«« 

▲drertisemente  should  r««»k  M4  I^bMtn  bj  tba  S9ih.«r  ib«  pMi\i^tpf6%v^t  MWoded  pd^ttOa- 
tion.  A»  thcr  are  not  tlwaysable  to  meef  tbe demaods  for  adveHisiog  coliunpSi  the  o^mmnnlcA- 
lions  received  first  hare  tbe  preference.    Botanical  names  muU  U  9trjf  l^iilly  wriUm*  .  « 

As  the  space  to  be  occapied  by  advertisements  can  be  reinilated  to  some  eztoai  hj  th«  wishes  of 
Adrertisersi  it  Is  well  to  indicate  on  the  msanscript  aboot  the  space  wished  for,  ^d  the  nnmber  of 
insevtions. 

Address  &  H.  8AZIQV  &  BAEKEB,  ^vblidion,  ^  Park lUrv,  N.  T.: 

\ ; . .—, j.,-^- ^—^ 


[HORLEY'S  FOOO^FOR  CATTLE. 


As  Tiled  in  Her  Ib^esty'a  Stables;  His  Boyal  Higlniess  the  Prinee  Oensorlfs 

Farm,  Windsor;  tibronghoot  fhe  Boyal  Military  Stables  of  Prussia,  by    ' 

order  of  His  Ezoelleney  Lientenant-Oeneral  Willissen,  Hmd 

Master  of  the  Horse;  Adams*  Express  Stables,*  TTnited 

Stat^  Express  Stables,  Maidiattan  Express 

Stabler  fto.,  ^be.     ^ 

For  Horsee,  it  isiodiBpeneftble  in  promoting  and  8a«taining  sU,  tlie  aijimal  fanctions  In  heftllh 
and  vigor.  For  Milon  Cows,  it  is  invaluable,  increasing  the  quantity  and  improving  the 
quality  oftnilk.  For  Besets,  nothing  onn  compare  with  It  for  .fee4ing  quickljTk  Fo^  blieep 
and  PigSi  the  effects  prndueed  in  one  Month  will  exceed  all  expectations. 

Sold  in  casks  con toining  448  feeds,  price,        -  • $14  00 

Half  Ossk?,  Containing  224  feeds,  price,      .--..--.  700 

Cases  containing  112  ^eds,  in  packages,  price, 4  00 

A  pamphlet  ipalled  free  to  any  addresa 
Depot  for  the  United  States, 

21  BB0ADWAY,  MEW  70IUL 

Agents  wanted  in  every  eity  and  town  in  the  United  States  tv here  none  are  already  appointej^ 
April,  May  *  Jane. 

LAWN   MOWINO   MACBXNZS.         ~ 

Two  superior  Shank's  Pi^nt  laawn  Mowers,  for  Sale  to  cloee  a  cobsigument,  These 
Machines  are  superior  to  atiy  offered  in  our  market,  and  are  the  nioet  celebrated  In  Burope, 
manufactured  at  Abbroato,  Scotland. 

One,  suitable  for  one  home,  cutting  80  inches,         *     '  -        |120. 

One,  suitable  for  a  pony  or  donkoy,  cutdng  25  inches,    •         $76. 

Packing  and  Drayag*  included, 

ROBERT  BUIST  &  SON,  : 

Jane  Seed-ficowers  and   IViirseryiiiisn,  Phila. 
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OCLEBRATED  NOBBUJS 

FAMILY    KHD    MANUFACTURINQ 


^i:iii 
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495  Broadway,  New  York. 

THB  GROVER  fc  BAKCIt  SEWING  MACHINE  makes  the  only  mui 

formed  )>/  » JSewing  MaciiiQe  in  whioh  fluck  eUlth  is  independently  locked  end  witheii<* 
dependence  upon  the  otber  stttolies  for  strengUL  indthe  only  leam-tbat  will  Admit  of  tlie 
thread  beings  cut  at  erery  fonrth  mtifcb  grlthoiit  u^fuy  ^  tH&aeam  in  wear. 

VHB  CNROyfiOK^at'll'AKBR  SEWING  9fKtttiJ9t' U  ti^tipUtd  to  a» 
•  ■  ^arietteft  of  febrtee,  tt^iii<tn^  eq^Ally  -welf  the  finest  8#iM  muilld  or  the  heaTiest  cloth  or    . 
leather,  and  reqairhig  no  ac^nstment  tot  any  kind  of  feewing  other  than  the  adaptation  of 
naedlee  and  ^tmd. 

'  ^UE  GROVER  k  BAKER  SEWING  MACHINE  aewB  fh>m  ordiMU^ 

XU  without  rewindinff,  and  fastens  its  own  ttapis.  (hfir^V  lil^^  ^u>^  <^^  thread^ 

«raE  GROTER  &  BAKER  SEWING  MACHINE  is  bo  simple  tiiai  w' 
intelligent  child  of  (en  years  can  readily  learn  to  operate  It     It  U  more  ea^  kM 
in  order  than  any  ot^er  machine,  and  need  not  he  taken  apart  to  he  oiled.  • 

^  THE  GltOVER  k,  BAKER  SEWING  MACHINE  mslief  flw  only  sdtdk 
that  cannot  be  ii^ored  by  washing  and  ironing,  and  the  only  «t44oh  th4l  tottm  fl&  eUsUl 

and  dni*able  seam*.    Fabrics  put  together  with  this  stitch  may  wear  out  and  dcop  to  pieces 
,  from  oriirinftl  weakness  or  hard  nsage«.biit  cem*  a]MKt  5r  «lre  wi^  m  ibe  eeams  Ihey  '• 

caonot ;  they  wiU  hold  together  when  tW  cloth  or  ca^  ««oi>i«a  ^^t  hf  nga  fn:jt^  ortatUrs- 

A  trial  'q(  ovf  r  two  yeai^s  gables  us  to  say  with  tha  mate&t  ttonf  den<)$  tlint  thfke  is  no  bet- 
ter machine  fbr  genial  family  use  than  Groyer  ^  Baker's  6ewiJS|f  ^Uchine  Ogt.  It  makes  a 
beautiful  elastic  eeamr  that  does  tiot  rip  with  wear  or  tr<feh!ng,  runs  klmost  noiseleealy,  is  idain, 
simple,  easy  to  work,  and  fOt  liiibleto  get  ont  of  TepnlV,  fastens  the  ends  of  its  own  thread,  and 
uses  threaas  and  silks  directly  from  t;k^^po9ll  onvhich't^ey  are  bought  Add  to  it  a  set  of « 
the  company's  inimitiable  hemmirs  and  stitchers,  and  you  hsFe  evervthing^  abcnt  you  as  coqi- 
pleto  and  satisfidctory  as  you  conld  reasonably  expect  It  is  an  article  of  Airnitore,  once  in 
yo«r  bouse,  you  will  never  willingly  part  with  under  any  conajdefration. — iT.  Y.  JUtukr, 

We  speak  from  *itperience  when  wfe  say  that,  after  haTing  tried  sll  the  principal  Sewing 
Machines,  we  must  accord  to  that  of  Grover  A  Baker  the  preaminence.  Those  indispensable 
ibatdrei  of  sewing,  strength,  uniformity,  and  elasticity,  all  of  which  are  brought  out  in  tbb  in- 
oomnarable  -invention,  make  it  the  first  sewing  machine  in  the  country. ,  Others  have  their 
0000' points,  but  this  combines  all,  and  possesses  every  characteristic  nepessarj  tomake  it;no6t 
derirahle. — y.  K  ChrtMtian  AdvocaU  and  Journal,  * 

Grover  A  Baker's  Machines  WQrk.  in  .their  .peculiar  stitch,  and  ^bncs  put  together  \t^  it, 
may  trea^  and  drop  tp  pCaoes  freM^  iMglnal^  weakness  or  hard  usage,  but  come  apart  or  sive 
way  at  the  seani«  they  can  noU  they  wiUh^id  tqgetl^. when  i^^lw^ioali^ 
hangs  in  rags  and  tatters. — N",  r.  Daily  New, 

We  give  preference  to  Grover  <k  Baker^a. — BoBlcn Saturday  JSve.  OatuUi, 

Grover  A  Bal^er'a  ara  ¥i/^t  J^o^mr  other/— iMQ^  A^tinii*"^  r,  -^^      •■    -" 

Works  more  A)m|iletel^  UM^a4y'eaer.--^.-^«fi;  mnenptt:  .     - .  i-. 

Will  do  more  work  than  a  do^en  hands. —  Wa^hv^ion,  (/mon,     ...      .  •  ^ 

They  reguire  no  adjustment  of  machinery. — Philadelphia' Ciiy  Item     .    ' 

CHrever  A  Bidter's  mk<^ne  is  easily  mansged-— F/iMAtfit^  THmeM, 

Adapted  for  woolens,  linen  or  cotton. — Atnerican  Medicdl  Monthly, 

We  ^ve  no  hesilationin  reoomm^ndfaw  )tL'^Jf,  Y.JBtpr^    ' 

The  ^nce  of  inventions.^-/^w^M(a>'<  (^indniMBi^  •   '      * 

The  &vorite  for  £unily  use. — Brooklyn  Star, 

We  attest  its  siniplicity  and  durability. — Nat,  Magann^ 

Adndttedtob0thahiestaatanlt'>->V»f^#uaiv^f:$fiM.        i   , 

It  requires  no  re^pooling. — N,  T,  JEiaf^elut, 

2i 


GE0/.  U;  eAliPI^OM'S 

HOT#Af MB- -FPMCE. 

Having  been  thoroughly  tested  during  several  winters,  and  its  operation 
having  proved  highly  satisfiEkctorj  to  those  who-  have  used  tho0cu»e,  we  are 
enabled  to  recommend  it,  with  great  confidence,  to  all  desirous  of  procur- 
ing iMrd|)^dMti&)U^iW&iAUItBGi-'dslfelllin9^  ktt&Q&dHpiay  i^t  wk^m^d 
pure  summeii-like  air^  duripg^  t^Q  inqjl^mypOT  f>f^ .  wiuto.  . 

The  expense  of  tbis  Furnace  is  much  1^  than  that  of  any  other  first-class 

Jo  i>MjiidlUd;ljV(aqt  tt^liptripr,fqij»4oo,|if(|sfei^ 

durabiutj,  freeaom  from  gas  or  snioKe,*an'€ithe  quality  of  file  air  idtroduced 

into  the  apartments. :  -  .,v  •//  -     .  -/. .    ./     'i,M.        * 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  construction  of  our  heating  surface,  we  are^pna- 
bled  to  use  Very  large-  cold  afi'd  Vrafm-air' flues;  thus  bringing  a  large 
volume  of  fresh  air  ihrough  the 'furnace,  and  lntt6ducing  it  into  tne  rooms 
in  larger  doantiiies,  and  at  a  lovf er  temperatare  thaa  is  g|perally  the  case 
with  other  not-air  furnaces. 

.    COOKING  RANGES. 

we  can  recommend,  with  great  confidence,  to  our  customers.' 

■••■>'■-',         "^    . ,    .  ••       .  '       •■    , 

...1 V   ■  YSMHATiOlSt, 


.'«  • 


We  pav  particular  attention  to  this  branch,  aad  tsiaim  to  have  the  most 
poV^^eirfmltibKkfetU^'fof  fe^  ntfrftfl^'eithepiii  a  veatiiating'flae' or 
cMiriifef.  '*^^-''* '"•^'''    .•»'.''::       ■  ^     : 

Personal  attention  given  by  the  Proprietor  to  heatbg  and  i^ntilating.  * 

FlMistedf^iM£b^B6i^v«iy^at)B^ 

O-EORG-B  III.  €A»N©N, '    ^  ^      ^ 

.1  ..i   .M'  'i7/'  ^.r//:;  (Between  Bn»dw*y  and  University  PlaotB)! 

Aprfl,  Ifiqr  4i  Jnnt. 


AMERJCATsf .  QVAiNO; . 

TO  FABHEB8  AND  DEALERS  IN  GUANO. 

This  Guano  (mm  Janria  lahmd,  in  the  Paciflc  Ooesn,  containing  80  per  oent  of  Fhoaphatea 
and  Sulphates  of  Lime,  and  the  moat  valuable  fertilizer  known,  is  offered  for  sale  in  large  or 
small  quantities  at  two  thirds  the  prioe  of  Peruyian.  For  fuU  information  and  particulars, 
addrels  .'*»'- 

)    ;0.  S.  MAjaSHAjLL, 

Prmdent  of  tKt  American  Owmo  Company^ 
HwehuiiiiMii  eewauHMttiw^aMrTMk. 


LAHSSCAPB,  OABSBVIVa,  AHD'KUBAL  AKOHIIBOIUBS. 

LANDSCAPK.  AGRICOLTUKAL,  AKD  OTTO.  ESGIKEERmO, 

Surveying,   Levellmg,   and.   IDraiiglitmg. 

GEO.  E.  WOQDWABD, 

Architect,  Civil  Engineer,  and  Drauglitsman, 

No.  88  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK. 

Country  Seats,  Public  and  Private  Parks,  Rural  Ceroeterie^  Road^  «fce.,  laid  out  and  superin- 
tended,  and  Ccmimissions  in  every  department  of  design  and  construction  promptly  and  artis- 
tically  executed. 

Outline  and  Topegraphieal  Maps  handsomely  prepared.    Coossltotions  grataltous. 

April  and  Msy 


ERHARD'S  EAVENSWOOD  PEAR. 

This  New  American  Seedling  Pear  can  not  fidl  soon  to  beoome  a  graaft  ikvorite.  It  la  aa 
early  pear,  ripeninff  here  about  the  first  of  Ai^foat;  and  tkongh  but  of  Mdlum  dsa,  ita  rich 
aromatic  flavor,  ana  great  abundanee  of  Tinooa  oarbamtodjulce,  maka  tlia  fridt  tlia  bttit  of  the 
season.  It  never  rota  at  the  core,  nor  la  it  ever  gritty.  The  tree  Sa  Tvy  rigoroui  and  lunrdy, 
and  bears  aiiiiU  crop  every  year. 
I  can  nowfomish  a  limited  nmaber  of  fine  tMes  of  the  BAVEKSWOOD  FEAB  on  qniao^ 
Msiden  trees,  6  feet  high,  at  $1 ;  S  to  4  feet  Ugh,  75  cents.  Also  a  ftnr  traea  two  yean 
from  the  bud. 

A  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  ALLOWED  TO  DBALEBS. 
CSrealara^  wiUi  the  opinion  of  the  hortten^piral  pMea,  sent  ftta. 

OHABLBS  F.  EBHARD, 

"****  BAVENSWOOD,  L.  L 


I 
I 


^^ 


^  :\       lfav€ilties  forisai; 

The  most  betatifol  plant*  6f  the  preeent  season,  are 

Sianthns  VOTsehafeltii)  and  Gazania  Splendens. 

We  will  send  free  bv.  mail  to  any  sddresg  tvo  pknto  of  each  of  the  above  upon  receipt  of 
$1  26,  or  b^  ezpreka  for  $1. 

Full.descriptions  of  eaen  of  the  above,  with  raany  other  ehoioe  plant*  are  given  in  oar  Oata- 
logae,  which  will  be  forwarded  opon  appHcation. ' 

M'y*J°"«-        DANIEL  BABKER.  Hartford,  Conn. 

J.  lA..  dit-A.N'l) ALL'S 

PJlTEKT   SPaiF€f  H0RS3E, 

478  BROADWA'7\N.T^B0tGhrand&Bi^ 

(J.  A.  C  A  Hi) ALL,  Superintendent.) 

Mi    ''HEALTH  and  HAPPIVESS  in  the  same  8ftddle.''-K  p.  WmjB.        f 


tL    ! 


Stands  firm  on  ita  Fedeatal,  will  not  wear  Oazpeta,       f 
and  lias  no  |tooka»  to  Lojnre  the  Feet. 

FROM  THE  "HOME  JOURNAL." 

'^  Of  all  the  child-fumiturQ,  w^  have  >^ver  seen,  no  article  combipes  so  much 
of  these  two  important  things — ^Health  and  nappiness — ^as  the  Patent  Adjusta- 
ble Stieel  Spring  l^addle-Horse,  invented  by  Jesse  A.  Crandall.  It  is  not  dan- 
gerous, like  a  common  rocking-horse,  to  children's  feet,  can  not  be  upset,  does 
not  wear  carpels^  b|it  -stankis  firm  on  its  base,  and  itar  action  is  so  like  the  gal- 
lop of  a  live  horse  that  the  child  never  wearies  of  it.  This  latest  of  'child- 
novelties  is  exceedingly  fite^utt  and  ariisticL  in  design;  and  so  adjustable,  sub- 
stantialy  and  durable,  that  it  will  last  a  lifetime.  It  is  indispensable  in  every 
fiimily  where  there,  are  childiien.  It  should  be  in  every-  primary  school  and 
gymnasium  in  the  country,  as  it  man  be  made  large  and  strong  enough  to  sus- 
tain grown  persons.  As  a  pedestid  ^r  photographic  pictures,  nothing  is  more 
beautiflil. 

"  Every  orj^ian,  Asylum  ai|d  in^lution  where  ohildre^^^re  e<mgr<^ted«  should 
be  Aimiwied  with  a  number  oiT  these  beautiful  artides.  They  are  fitted  with 
side-saddles  when  required.'' 

g^  These  horses  are  warranted  for  one  year. 

Direciioni  for  justing  ihi  Spring  Horse, — Open  the  after  part  of  the  base 
sufficiently  to  allow  the  axle  to  go  in  its  place;  then  raise  or  lower  the  horse 
to  suit  jrou.  Screw  the  bolts  in'  the  side  very  tight 
MiySlk 


;MII''lfl--'iflllW 


•  '     ^_.>/^    For  180L-  -  ,.  r.    ..^.^  ^'  • 

own,  vhioh  have,  not  yet  b^p;  feot  oat. 

Tbev  bave  been  prodaeed  by  artificial  crou  impregnation,  between  tbf  beU  and  t^  moft  r^ 
markable  mciAties  in  ottUivaUPO,  oarefuUy  ptm ued  tot  Mineral  y^rt. 

We  bave  no  hesitation  ito  offering  them  a»  fully  eaoal  u  npt  sv'P'B^f*  ^  '^y  J^  known^ 
and  an  immense  improvement  both  in  flower,  foliase,  a^d  oaoit,  upon  those  in  eommon  cuitiTa> 
$iaA.    W4}U  rootad  pUob  Will  b«  ready  to  aaod  out  ftt-st  of  May. 

.     ,  P^  .50  oenti  eachT-M  p^  posen.^ 
SECTIOlf  t;-yek>|L  Itege  itAu^e  VHiiellef,  klitin Aly  J9|f(>Ued.ali4  Sirtpe4. 
Nob  1,  CM4mWAIWVWhite  ground;,  ^witb  iam  dMnqifc'^lotclvtpf'riafte^ppvfkk 
Na  %  QISmBBB*- White,  wiih  «]e^  vic^et  fn^heHk  j   '  y      \       ,         !. 

No.  8,  8TAR— Whitd,  wtth  distinct  stapes  and  spots  of  cfinison. 
yo,^TffiqM,imtll,  Wjitteit^t^^{rw»>d.Bibtct^oytlfiVr\W^»  >-      *    '   ..  i' 
8ECTIOIV  II.-L^rg«  pQAl|I^V^etie% 

6,  CAMTTiLB — Purplish  rose,  remarkably  compact. 

6,  CBEaEIUB--Whit«»  tiii9iainll*t  stltimr  *)id!sHad&aiirtti»Ne  it  iha'  otHli^ 

7,  AMABn.TB— Rosy  lilac 

8,  TJRIUJMDPH— Purple,  shaded  with  Ulae. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No, 

No: 


9,  F^BONZFLORAr-Rosy  purple,  sbiidad  ^^  buff. 
10.  UHIOW— Creamy  white,  tinged  iHtk  rosei 


No.  n.  SXTPERBA^Bluish  purple. 

Na  1$,  XTNAiNZBirnr— Purple,  tizf^  with  Ulaa 

,    EtiLWANGER  '&  BARBl 

May.  *  -"-  -        - 


BARBX"* 


Nansemond  43weet  Potato  Plants, 

A^SXTPERIOR  ARTIC]^  DURZNa  MAT  AND  JUHS. 

^,000,  f  ^ ;  ,6,0(|0/t9  ;  lO^Od,  |i8— pack''^  to  go  safely  long  Setances.  Pfo- 
dncei  godd-cropir  4*°^  Hrtth.  i^erfd'fbf  oitff  ifci"  t5if  cuhtr  t)/  directions  in  Culture  > 
and  Prese^itloM,  Ani*  etp«iM4a  laif  groweri  id^ffeteot  parts  of  the  country. 

.        C.  B.  MtTHRAY, 

(8U6C2M0E9  to  0.  8.  MlTRRAlr  A  80N,) 

"*  ^oetef'B  OTOsi^iBgB,  IfTaifren  Co.,  OMo 


itprft 


A  SiTtrATicm  as  first  da«  Gardetier,  or  OtirdwiBr  an6  ovew^r  of  h  ftum.  bt »  macrtof 
thirty^v^  yeen'  Prajbtlcal  Expeiienoe  in  ayeniy  branch  of  bit  ^nrfMibn  in-  it8  vBrioum 
bffanebe&L  The  higbest  teMBonak  can  .be  had  ibr  Oernpetenej  and  Moral  Oharaoten 

Jane  25  Park  Bow,  Kew  Torjk. 

HEW  YORK." 

Parsuant  to  adjournment  of  tDe  fi(pil«i)il  fteiBtin^  ^18(n,  tbe  Ipriug'meeietiig  of  this 
Society  urill  be  held  al  the  OeoVt  House. in  B^ra^se  On  the  d^tli  JoRe^  lasi,  «t  10 
o^dock  A«'Mi  •-.{.•  ...'.♦;    1 

•  By  «tdar<tftljeQoweiL   •    . 
Jo»«  :  0.  P.  BISSELL,  SkoBftTABi^u 


LilL-a 


>.vy^;-— r.o 
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..f]%Vr«pi9':ii)d^aM;oJ  MiIdii%.ai'Klia)66iiiitir7.Aa8  led  to  the  adoption  of 
differeut  fonny -of  Roofmg.^' Shite, "shingtB,  Biid~in(stt!  rooft  d&  Hot  give"  perfect 
satisfaction ;  it  has  been  roqnisj^^teo  iMntJk  a^le  j^t  should  be  at  once  water- 
proof, elastic,  cheap,  and  dnrable.  Tnis  Company  famish  a  Roofing;  which  com- 
biiid9/^^'4bcBeteqtiiiterin''irbwM'ilMitf)^^^  ^cht'M'folH'Wh^K'aref  't6 '|K9 
iiiit6d'Vh'!t*^'  fbof-b<4Al-d4V,ft  h.ltfi^lt.,)^  qu,aht(iLy  ot 

]iq}^\^(iQxapx]i.j:^B^^^ihri!(^^^^^  Jbi*  i*  .naiiiHy„fa»d«i 

BA^jUv^  appUe<)y.Oi«4nUu9  %ifl|)9fli«[(peffActnr<«of,rii^dmi^  < 

The  cloth  is  the  thickest  and  strongest  woven  matenarever  nse^  ^|i,]^Q|^q|^;Jbi^^, 
tlift  w^ight,of,^^ ,flnisl^^.ipot>  n,9l^jmoreiJihfvn  ^bofitf^lJ^  pif,%h»^^fiagtJo9k  9f 
siivfimjinrfllkeieiioo&oaiiWitaoi^of'iaktHW  > 

.  ►  '.  f  •     .        ^         •....»  f..u..,}  f  .-:•  .  .V.  I .  '.  I-  .      «.'f  *  *  '  M.  ■  <^/\'    r   ;.     ,  rr.   ;  t    .    '  .  v        .'   ,  i 

'  5Ktf  »:w«tt^is'fhiiiWh«^^  JljJftW,  it-'|0  teW  a"pt9<Je,'  that  «h«y 

ii^]E;e  an\imu$u«j!  io  iJ^^cip^n^TUiiier  i4!ahoat  As^tjiat  of  .^^! 

andWloB  itfaan  ^attt^tkiogks^ioriany' c^ 

naiy  profit  is  afford^  t^  6m^  i^p^  j^>6r.  df  j^Mii^ng"  <itl  th^  i^iSng  is  Vety  slight, 
an<J  9s  the  roofs  are  in  eve^y  jespect,  satisfactory,  it  is  fo\|in^.]that  wherever  thtesp 
ihat*^rial3 WeSntro<foce^,'*tli^.  vijry;^ 

^  Xlje^ Company  alsoTiujnjsh  Jt^iQuin  Qutta  PjWU}HA,C}K¥i^pT^rwbi|jh  V  Jf9Uj^^  jg^ 
er#Jble^  to  paint  (aii^itWlv  toMimes  a»  long).  toioo^iUini  Boofc,  pnoloctiag  t  thenf. 
f(ftiptiMfif}fe^%g^^Bt^Tti^s,ild  i^nderi«|^  them  t>^6f!j^^liteHf^t    Thfl^^lbl^.' 
giy^*  a  hek^ ^pfit^ta.thQ  4^^^  *'l^  ^  very .chei^p  to  Uja ^pnswejf'   ••  .  .v   ■  .  > /. ' 

i  ('  ll^qi^poFiNfik.ancl'!^©  .P^sMBNir;.^^^^^  paiftie0> 

iriio'  w««B  Jrrt  ^ogagtiiimitkiKieAiorppisci  (And  fron  '^wbooii  ttok  OdiiiiMm  h 
the  patents  nndcr  which  it  now  operates)  have  mannYdic^&recf,  sbYd",  ana  a[ 
these  materials  daring -many- vears:  the  roofs  beeerae-firm^er  and  more  solid  eirery 
year,  and  any  number  of^sAmMiiiUs^^ail  MiwnisM^Us  ro  their  merits. 

panv^  Mil  receive  a  list  of  prices  and  terras,  samples  oi  matenaTs,^-&nd  any  de- 
«iil(bte.iiifownatiiOTi'SMir/h»»diKtftedj../^  -J.i  •  o  /•  ■  •:!  •  >  r(^<y^'\  A'.iT/  n  h  ■  ■:;n'^r 
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PERUVIAN   GXJAHO. 

.  aevttiratNT  wan*  anp  wboht- 

ICHABdE   &UANO, 

SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME, 
'      ,    „  ,  ,  BONE  DUST, 

A.  LONGETT,  No.  84  Cliff  St,  New  Yoric. 

'rLOWa,  HASROWBk  HAT   CDTPBBtk  .WHTOMIAWHOWHt  FAKNimi   * 

**TT-T-«^  BDRSB  0OB8^  OOBK  BBSU^BBB,  BBBD  80WBR& 

For  Sale  by 

luyn.  A.  LONGBTT,  No.  84  DlilTSt,  New  York. 

guano: 

We  .would  oaU  the  atteaiioii  vi  Gtmno  TMLwt,  Pkateiv,  Mid  Fanaen,  to  die  «rtlde  whlcli 
we  have  on  hand,  and  for  Bale  at  40  fsb  9BirT.  una  rajjr  pKaunAic  Ouamo»  which  we  el^m  to 
be  inperlor  to  any  Oaano  or  Fertiliser  ever  imported  or  manufiictiired  in  this  conn  try. 

This  Onano  is  imported  by  WM.  H.  WEBB,  of  NEW  YORK,  from  Baker's  and 
Jar? is'  Islands,  In  the  Sonth  PaciHe  Ocean,  fiold  gennfai*  and  pure  as  imported,  by  tlie  Cargo, 
or  at  retoil,  by  JOHV  B.  8ABDT,  General  Agent,  ^o.  58  SOUTH  street,  cor.  Wan 
Street^  NEW  YORK. 

It  has  been  Mt!s(aetoH1y  tested  by  many  of  oar  prominent  Farmers,  and  analyzed  by  the 
most  eminent  and  popolar  AgriqoltoBal  Chemist^  indodlDg  Profcssor  liebfff  of  GtrmaBy,  er- 
traots  of  whose  report  and  analysis  are  to  l>e  seen  below,  and  foond  to  contain  (as  will  be  seen 
by  onr  cironlar)  OTfr  BO  par  c<wt  of  PBoanuXB  or  LoM^aiid  other  attlaial  orgftnie  matter,  yield- 
ing  ammonia  sufficient  to  produce  immediate  abundant  crops,  besides  subetantially  enriching 
the  soil.  It  can  be  freely  used  without  danger  of  bnndng  the  seed  or  plaoit  by  coming  In  con- 
tact with  Itk  as  la  the  case  with  some  other  fsrtifiaeTs;  retainSng  a  creat  degree  of  moiatare,  H 
causes  Che  plant  to  grow  in  a  healthy  condition,  and,  as  ezpe^ence  nas  prored,. 

FREE  OF  INSECTS. 

For  orders  in  any  quantity,  (which  will  be  promptly  attended  to,)  or  pamphlets  eontainSiig 
full  particulars  of  analyses  and  testa  of  Farmers^  apply  as  above 

Pro£  Uebiff  says,  under  date  July,  1'860.^-The  Baiter's  Island  Ouano  contains  more  JPko$- 
pAerte  AM  thari  any  «thef  known  ftrtlliaer.  •  •  «  I  regard  the  discovery  of  these  Ouano 
deports  as  a  most  loitasate  event  hr  aorioultare.  •  «  •  The  Php^baU  of  lime  in  the 
Baker*s  island  Guano  is  tsr  morfB  easily  dissolved  than  that  of  bone^  •  •  •  Af/rkulturUU 
tDould  be  bewJiUd  at  much  by  uting  'TO  poundt  of  Baker*t  Itland  Guano  om  by  100  poiindt  of  Boiw 
Jhat  •  •  •  The  Jarvis*  Island  Guano  would  seem  to  be  an  ^ceUent  means  oi  reatonoff 
cotton  or  s^igar  plantations,  whose  soil  hM  been  worn  out  by  long^on tinned  cultivation.  7 
think  a  i$  prtferabU  io  Ptrufian  Onam,  whieh,  bring  rieh  in  Anmonia,  tends  rathei|to  Gvcftt 
development  of  leaves  «nd  stems.  ,     . 

Ap.  Usy  A  June. 

THE    ORIGINAL 

Bridgewater  Paint  of  New'  Jersey, 

FIRE  and  WATER  PROOF,  for  Roofo,  Outside  Work,  Dada  of  VImmiIs,  Iron  Wotli,  YIBan 
ChnMhes,Biid0eBrI>epot6.  Briok  Walla  and  Stnooo  made  Water  Pxooi  asd  as  hard  aa  alone 
•  Green  House  Sasbes  and  Skylights  made  permanently  Water  Proof  In  packages  of  500  Iba. 
t00lbs.,ii01b«.,andMlba.  ■  «       '  '    *  *       . 

Forcire«lasa^^el^to:I>v?^HMA^)m  liA^TE,  N.  Y.   ' 

WM.  W.  BETTSi  General  Agent. 
8  '  .  ^ 


SEEDS,  SEEDS,  SEEDS. 
Gulden,  Vegetable,  G-iaas,  and  Flower  Seeds, 

•  I  1  Of  efeiy  dftiirable  Tarietf. 

IRIOED  OATALOGUEg  fi()SNT  FBEB  BT  P06T,  OK  APFUOATZOK. 
', '  *»  *  '  :'  ■ 

'  Na  1.— Beicrlptlye  lisli  of  ^ower  Seeds,  Horticultural  Implementt,  eta 

Ho.  5.-rTnide  or JOealan'  Pijoed  Lint. . 

ALFRED  BKIDGEMAlf, 

taw  <.     .■  f  0.  878  PSOABWiV,  VBW  TOBK  CUT. 

3,000  Good  Concord  Grape-Vines. 

One  year  old,  per  dozen, $6  00 

Two  yean "     «•       « 8  00 

Three  -••«*«  .  10  00 

Orders  with  remittanoe,  and  fall  directions  how  and  where  to  send  them,  will  be  receiyed 
by 

C.  M.  SAXTON, 

>««^ *^p-  25  Paxk  Row,  New  York. 

^■■■■« ■  'I  ■■        .HI  ■■      <f .  ■     .    .^      ■■  I  >  ,  ,  . 

FLEMISH  FERTILIZER.   * 


This  artfde  has  been  need  on  the  various  crops  of  Grain,  Graes,  and  Garden  Yegetablsi^ 
iaring 
Pertin; 


daring  tjbe  part  seaion^  so  that  it  can  be  ^onfidcaUy  rwsoniQieiided  as  one  of  the  strongest 
•*  tllixers. 


Frioe  $45  per  Ton.    By  the  Barrel,  $3  per  HtmdrecL 

The  following  penoni  have  used  the  above  article,  to  wliom  we  refer : 


F.  Shoanard.  Yonkers. 
Dr.  Goldsmith,  Barrylown. 
J.  C.  WUIett,  Tub)?  Hook. 

G.  E.  Saade,  Flshklil. 

D.  B.  Fuller,  Hvde  Park. 


31166  Bolton,  Pelham  Priory. 
W.  Chaml)«rlnin,  Barry  town. 
James  T.  Soutler,  Barrylown. 
T.  a  Haaghton,  Pal^tka,  Fla. 
Jamee  Donaldion,  Kew  Hambnrgh. 


G.  S.  Coddington,  Barrytown. 

.    Addres*.  . 

O.  M.  SAXTON, 

•«•***.  25  Park  Row. 


COO]Sr's"lP:A.TEI^T 

PortaWe  Gas  Generator. 

pfflce  and  I^aboratoffy;  fwitir  tm  Appfamtwn  fn  ^tpemUvk^)  • 

No.  80  BROADWAY,  NEW"Y0tlt6 

It  is  considered  one  of  the  nfoti  (ppnicaU  imfmUmu  «C  tba  riiBff»M  cenhtry,  the  result  of  Ofve 
rueeutive  yean  of  mental  Aind  pliyfil<»Ilal)Otatid'ezpeiise/£nd/(mf 


eonaeeutive 
to  produce  a 


*  distinet  Letten  PalaU;  all 


irirmAsAi  oius  Apparatus, 


te  make  gas  eTeiy^hero,  and  from  every  combustible  mal 

for  fuel,  aia4e  (r(m  matter  f<nmil  ev^rywherfr  tWm.tkrV)ntl  toj^ 

Jfb  **  ehmUcaU^  no  tor^i  iSompinmdt  nor  expensive  articles  of  eommeree ;  but  thna 
flunllj  In  Ui»4|>ea  ooaotrj,  Atrto,  pl«QUtloii,  citj,  Tillage,  or  town. 

An  apMratoi  wbleh  can  be  qimI  everrwheref  la  doon  or  out  of  doors,  In  .a  oeUfir*  swnret.  or  on  avooC  aaA 
opetated  la  ererj  degree  of  temperature  hom  2Q  degree*  below  to  100  d^rees  aWe  lero,  Fm.  • 

An  appanit^  tbat  can  \w  operated. bj  aqj  pei^n  of  comyion  sfnae,  and'  adapted  Ibr  the  aMi  tf  Tarm 
ffonwt^  Manalona,  Chnrebe^  Stores,  Factories  State  Capltole  and  Prisons,  Conrt  Honsea,  Gollegee,  Afiadetnte^ 
Ksilnwd  Depots,^.;  lo  fti^  la  every  Md.all  bBlMlads  vbere  UkuDtosttoa  Is  rsmikii)4 ip  mMtrj  sT  ^. 
Also  all  claues  of  steamers,  ships,  sloops,  barges,  csnal  boats,  Ac.,  A;c.  All,  both  rich  and  pow,  la  ths  ofcia 
conntry,  village  or  dtj,  on  Isnd  or  wster,  esa  bow  ei^oj  the  inestimsble  Inxnrj  of  lUamiasting  gas. 

The  whole  slriMtai^  slni>irss  taroveropme  the  msny  objections  existing  to  the  lntn>dneti<4i  of  gas-gensrstSag 
mpsrstns  into  ^rlvsu  biases  smi  frabHs  buildings,  sad  by  which  It  hss  been  most  astlsftctarily  sttatasd,  sad 
the  following  results  have  been  produce^.: 

1st  AeliespaQdsUnplS'aiypatstasArgeatriUBggss.  '  '* 

Sd.  It  is  aaiverssl  in  its  applicstlon,  sdspted  to  sll  elssses  of  bnildlngs  where  light  is  required. 

-3d.  It  1B  nalrersal  ta  Tts  operation,  by  which  gss  Is  generated  "from  alT  lilassek  of  cdmboiiniA  lilinnOll»~ 
._,„_.  ^._  lids, Holds, or  semiHulds,  whlsh  sre  fouad  ia  every  dvUixed  portloa 


vegetsble,  or  mineral,  whether  ia  solid 

of  the  globe. 
4th.  It  is  nUt  agaiast  firs  t)f  c!tidoel«n  w  othsnTlse^  sifedThig  insa»aQs4  iloliltfte  than  t  oodmon  eoot  sfoM. 

ftth.  It  can  be  nisMsged  sad  x>^efted  by  say  fmum  ef  ortiiasiy  ijftiAlset-   ^ -* —   -^ 

6th.  It  is  darsble,  sad  ao  complex  maehiasry  to  get  oat  of  order.  * 

Jth.  It  smiis  no  nnhsslthy  or  ^ftumif  sdor,  whstSTsr  niay  be  the  oatsrisl  tiaplomd.  ar  iioirafar  oflbaplvHts 

•abr  belbre  ^iag  Into  thb  retort  *  -'^:-*'-t      .  .         -nrrr 

'  Bth.  The  spptnrcas  Is  more  thsh  oae  half  cheaper  tha^  say  othe^'gss  i^psratus,  ieoordtng  to  the  isms  espsalty, 
BOW  kaown. 

•th.  A  pore  brUlisnt  illumlnstlng  gas  ll^lpsaersted  by  this  apparatus,  oae  hsif  to  two  thirds  cheaper  thaa  aay 
other  gss  w^stever,  producing  s  more  b^atifol  iUamlastioa  thsasny  othsclcBowii  pciocos^  ia  the  world. 

10th.  It  esB  beopersted  snd  the  gss  used  at  the  same  time,  Vbatevermsy  be  13m  dbgfee'o^lefniMiatars. 

llth.  It  is  la  its  srrangeroent  so  constructed  that  It  sdmlts  bdng  msde  of  every  sUe  sad  cspsetty,  gesMtatlac 
from  85  to  iadeflnite  thoossads  of  oabie4S9«t  per  J&oar.. 

18th.  It  Is  sl^orded  st  vsrtous  prices,  from  $100  or  upward,  aceording  to  slxe  and  capaeify.'  It  is.  there^yra, 
considered  by  all  the  sclenti^c  men,  as  wplL  as  all  others  who  witness  its  operations,  to  be  tborbast  spa  oaljr  arae 
operating  gas^nerattng  SppnrsCns  aow  known,  and  more  voluntary  encomiums  haio  l^s  be^to#ed'ilipoa^ls 
laveatlon  than  upon  sty  otnev  ef  the  klad  la  existence  (see  pamphlet  sad  wood  «tti). 

The  state  of  Mew  T^ark  sad  otbee  tarrttniy  haaa  l^eo  pnrehssed  by  the  Homa  Qmk  Llifht  CoaiyiBy  of  New 
York,  sad  the  rem^det  af  Dif  six  New  ]S|ig|and  ^tea^are  slso  dlspoeed  o£    The  reiasj^ta^  ^'^^^  ^'7^* 


sold.    No  territoriarrtjdita  wiU  be  s«M  fei 


t  oa«  atste. 


,_ ^.... ^._ ^-  _ Aftallset  of  pattMQs are  Airale)v<^la  Ihoseaar- 

chssiag  statarigfats,  sad  a  phmptatot  contstnlftg  dlreetioas  to  put  up  sod  operste'Oiasppkrtftta  ii  alsDi»iaae»ad 
gratis.  ■•...'-' 

All  orders  received  st  this  office  Ibr  Appsrstns  of  say  slxs  snd  capacity,  for  delivery  la  any  psrt  of  the  Halted 
States  or  foreiga  couatries,  will  be  promptly  answered.  •     • 

For  farther  laibrroaUoa  address  M.  P.  OOONS  A  BON  d', '  I^.  30  BROAD  WAT,  Tt^VT 
YOHK,  or 

;.  .^  u.lXtfiSM  iSlTLER,  HOSFORD  &  CO., 


OBNBBAIi  AND  COHHBSPONDINO  AOSNT9. 


Feb.  8t 


M.  P.  COONS,  Patentee. 


(S 


2^        •  ifcv. 


j'^'g^ 


\8fe  I  »!8p  !>ft)i  [  ^ftsfi  ^flwi'  toJ- 


Fig,  1 

After  <i  tWough  test  of  theso 
Boilera  d^iHttg  the  pMt  t^o  wiir- 
(iN^,  wo  qm  "wW*  ooQ^fmcA 
recommend  them  as  being  the 
most  efficient  in  heating  up 
quickly,  and  the  most  economi- 


Jftas.*. 


side  viow^  ^^H'^  ,^  ^  Tex^ical 
section.  It  wifl  bo  ieeb  by  re- 
f!6mng  to^  the  cut  J^gf.  2,  that' 
the  Bodcr  H  cotliposed  itSf  tW6 
domes  filled  witli  watdr,  oiM 
witbjiEi  the  ^ttov  and  thA  beM 
passing  between  them.    .     ^ 

John  BurfovA,'  Kun«<»r\  man,  Flanklll/N.  1f. 

W.  T.  ft  K.  Smtfh,  NurMfyttKtrn'  Oeii«v«,  Nw  T. 

Thot.  Carter,  Nnraenuian,  Kaltifrk.  I^-,  C»        ^ 

Haggerty  Sc  Kettle,  Flnriata,  PbttKblmnMn'.  N.  T. 

Wm.  Chorllon,  N«w  Brighton,  Staien  lahuid.  N.  T, 

Henry  Mason,  Km..  KoMville,  Btaten  Island,  N.  7. 

Edwurd  Cnnard,  K»q.  8taten  Island.  N.  Y. 

Oeorsffe  pp%l<|nis(|.C >o>t  WtMHmfK  K:;T.'<-  r: 

Jas.  M.%^Oll«ms(«,  fiMb,  Meiiwhl4  Teutt* 

U.  i.  WheM€r,lwi(l.,  Win«Tl1Myi»«.        '"   **     '  -- *«  .^^,~- 

Lavrrence  De  Give,  Esq-  Atlanta,  Gft.^ ,  ^    •ISfSJjh  How] 

Thos.  M.  Hunter,  K»o.,  Lancaster, H&Mkl  ^  ^  i^i:  1  :^  U^GDCldtiili 

C.  E  Bover,  Eiiq  ,  Lockport,  111. 
Alfred  WagstftfT,  Esq.,  Babyl< 


"  We  vmiid  also  cJdl  thef  atten- 
tion of  ^t^^ny^ik  TtuMUig  ^iti 
the  Weatyiii-etefeB, tooi-rjm- 
L     proirod  IN  1 1  out  Bojler  fo;  burpmg 
A  Wood  or  inttiniirioi^s  Coal    Pl£ 
^  ^  3  i4  Q  verLi<jfa  .«ctipDj  |»hftynng 
the    Flat   Water  Chambers  as 
||>lao«d  wl\M  iA  dftme.    Fig.  4 
I'is   the    bfi^    representipg   the 
"^  Grate,  the  Water' leg  'antf'the 
spHps  of  aat  l5^«tter  efc^bert 
^'ithiatlj^  d6itt0.-     W  rt^"  to 
the    rol1^vviiig«'  -  gfMtleiiieii '  mho 
have  the^e fi^itamiaupe: . / 


loa.^*L^. 
"    I. 


Harver  wrVall 

J.  D.  iiohnap^  . ,      ,^        ^ . 

Bradish  Jofanson,  EsqI,TsIipL  L.t.^ 
Jokn  PaiiM,  Esq.,  Newport,  &.  I. 

TH08.  R  WEATHERED,;. 
B.  a  CHEREYOY.  S 


W.  B,  Lat^renceTICM.,  Newport,  R.  1 


H.  VanI 

B.  Payton.  1 

Blakely  Wilsoo,  jssq.,  tsenren,  rt.  J. 

[]..  MatUwao,  N.  Y. 

,J.Read,Esa,Hastlq«LN.Y.    ,      ^   , 

E.  E.  Barcy,  EsqVir  D.,  Oraqye.  N.  J.  • 

>l.'B>  tf  U>*ltam,  Esq.,  Henderson,  Ky. 


Jane,  12mo. 


IIT  PBDUCE  STBEET,  IVewjf<9; 

5-f» 


J•OH[3^TS  S&  OROSX-E-y^ 


GUTTA 
CEMENT 


PiumAWati 
Pmov.  ApplM 
l«N««  an  J  014 
RooraafaUklnlf. 
•ai  Mai  lo  all 
H^U  «r  tk#  eom- 
iry  witk  fnll  41- 
netlM*lor«M. 


TIIR 

'CHCAPR^TaM 
IL6 


JOHTSfB  &  CP08LEY, 

•niB  HArrr*rrrrr««u 
78  WILLXAM  &TBSET, 

(COKNRR  LIBBKTT  n.\ 

NKW    TOBK. 


PERCHA 

r 

ROOFING, 


Bu  be«a  thoronghlf  Usted  la  all  parU  of  the  TT&ioa*.  bf  •zp«ii«iio«d  bntlden  and  othan 
b««ii  proved  to  bo,  la  oroiy  porticvlor,  Jmt  wbat  wo  eloim  for  it,  t»  : 

A  FIRE  AND  WATER  PROOF  ROOFING. 

IT  IS  ADAPTED  TO  ALL  CLIMATE& 

It  COB  be  awBod  to  all  klaAi  oT  rooft,  whrtborateeporflat,  oM  or  Be#.  lib  only  0!«milAIiPil»eoat  of 

T|n,andli  twice  aadnaMo.  || 

QUTTA  PEROHA  ROOFING  OEMENT        | 

FOR  SALE  BT  fWR  BAEBKL.  ! 

This  Cement^  j^pplied  to  LE AKT  TIN  or  METAL  ROOFS,  will  prerent  further  oarrosion, 
and  reodor  them  peribcdy  water  tight  for  many  years.    These  materials  hare  been  exten-  | 
siydy  used  by  many  of  the  principal  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  throaghout  the  Union,  on 
Roo&  of  Gars^  Freight  and  other  buildingSi  and  have  given  entire  satislkction.    We^refer 
to  the  New  Yoak  &  Erie  Railroad  Go.  I 

Ako  Sole  Agentd  for  the  | 

VLHER  8FRI]V«    BED  BO'TTOH, 

manu&ctured  by  the  tJuam  Spanio  Bbd  Go.    Thia  article  forms  the  ea»ie$i'hmt,  and 

ehiopett  Bid  of  any  other  in  the  worid :  they  are  eufly  adapted  to  all  kinds  and  sizes  of  | 
BmUadif  ship  beiiUis,  Jbo,  Sec,  are  now  in  use  in  many  of  the  principal  hotels  in  the 

States  on  first  class  steamers  &c,  and  here  pven  untrersal  satisfiunon.  | 

We  are  prepared  to  fbmtsh  this  rery  desirable  article  in  any  quantities  to  agents,  (to  | 

whom  we  will  give  liberal  and  satis&ctory  hidnoements)  and  others.  | 

We  will  also  sell  state  and  county  rig^  of  manuftcture,  on  reasonable  terms,  and  can  ' 

guarantee  a  first  rate  paying  business  to  any  party  who  will  giro  it  attention,  I 

Descriptive  Circulars  and  ftill  particulars  ftnrmshed  by  mail,  free.  I 

Ako  Sale  Man^factur&r$^  the  \ 

J&JnXaJiAojajf    irXiJBUUBl     ^rJLiU'Xi, 

WOOD,  XJBATHBB*  a2^A88»  IVORT»  CHUT  A,  MARBT.T^  FOBGELAIV.  AX.ABA8- 
TXB,  BOn,  OOBAL,  XTa,  WO, 

g         \yiiole8ale  Warehouse,  78. William  Street,  (Cbr.  Liberty^) 

»  •  •        '       " 

FnH  descrfptaye  OircixlArs  fumiBhed  on  appHcafion.  _. 

»eb.MC 
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Tj^ 


iE^- 


TO  FARMERS  AND  GARDENER8. 


SOLUBLE  PHOSPHATED 


7*ke  But,  Chsapult  und  Md$t  Permanent  FerUUaer  e/eer  offered  to  the  AgricuUttrteL 
AppiOTed  by  Professor  CAMPBELL  MOBFIT,  one  of  the  most  eminent  Chemists  of  America,  si  the  most  re- 
liable and  efficient  oomblhatlon  of 

Tet  offered  In  a  BEALLY  SOLUBLE  FOBM.    It  k  compoaed  ef  B 

No.  1  Peruvian  and  Sombrero  Gnano 

Of  DIBSCT IMPOBTATIOK  IVom  the  CmKGHA  and  BOMBBEBO IBLAHDS,  andis  warranted  FBEEFBOM 
ALL  IMP0BITIK8. 

ThlB  FERTILIZER  has  been  Mverely  tested,  m  comparison  with  Perayian  Guano,  by  many 
of  the  most  successfu)  and  intelHgent  farmers  of  Yirgrinia  and  Maryland,  from  whom  we  have 
received  nnmerons  letters  and  certificates  of  approval.  We  submit  the  following  extract  from 
Prol  MORFITS  Report  xs^n  the  SOLUBLE  PHOSPHATED  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  vl*.: 

"  The  above  analytical  rewlu  expreu  a  high  value  for  thU  Fertilizer ^  and  indicaie  that  the  for 
tnula  for  its  preparation  ia  founded  upon  eound  principles  of  agriculturnd  economy  and  efieieney. 
Though  replete  with  the  in^peneable  elements  of  a  fruitful  soil,  the  relative  proportiont  are  so 
skillfully  adjusted  as  to  promote  their  mutual  action,  and  render  it  a  most  profitable  manure, 
adapted  for  crops  generally,  vfithout  distinction  as  to  kind."*  CAMPBELL  MORFIT. 

Prot  Morfit  also  in  his  recent  article  on  Sombrero  Gnano,  in  the  December  (1860)  number  6f 
the  American  Farmer,  gives  the  Analysb  of  our  Fertilizer,  (Analysis  A,  Table  jYo.  4  of  said  or- 
/se^,)  and  asserts  that—     * 

"  No  other  phosphatic  material  than  the  Sombrero  could -be  made  to  yield  a  fertilizer  like  *A'  of 
Table  No,  4,  so  affluent  and  yet  soyoell  adjusted  in  all  tfte  elanents  for  profitable  fertilization^ 

Copies  of  the  above  named  documents,  together  with  Prot  MORFITS  ANALYSIS,  and  oth- 
er interesting  matter,  idll  be  fouoH  in  our  pamphlet  andf  circulars,  showing  that  our  FER- 
TILIZER is  far  better  adapted  to  general  use  than  Peruvian  Gnano  alone,  besides  being 

TWilNITY  Pl^  ©ilNIT.  ©MEAIPEIS.  " 

The  SOMBRERO  GUANO,  before  its  combination  with  the  PERUVIAN,  is  rendered  IM- 
MEDIATELY SOLUBLE  by  a  process  recently  discovered  and  peculiarly  our  own.  The 
value  of  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  presented  in  this  modified  and  improved  form,  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated.  ''^ 


SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  LIME, 

A  cheaper  fertilizer,  warranted  to  be  equal  to  any  in  the  market. 

Pamphlets  and  Circulars,  containing  more  particular  information,  will  be  supplied  by  midl 
and  orders  will  be  promptly  executed  upon  application  to  ^WABD  FRANKS,  No.  42  Ex- 
change  Phice,  New  York.  FOWLE  &  CO., 

May  ^  June.  Manufacturers  and  Pifoprietors,  Alexandria,  Va. 
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(S5^^ 


^^*  AND  IMPROVED  A/^^  r- 

FOK  WiBKlNG  ASB  fBHTIULTU9  PCBUC  JDilBUU,  I^WEiiUWSS,  STOKSS, 


OEESHliOtSES, 

GRAP£filES, 
FOBfCING-PITS, 

ett.  etc 


■'€■  J 

VlM^  ottikB  iU««tr»t«  the  i^MMxttl  appeanmoe  of  the  Boilers.  Thar  f  Bimpli^  Oois» 
pact,  and  Disable,  uid  are  mi9qu«led  tea  JOmoiont  SeaUns  S'owovv  aooaomy.ua 
Fuol,  Steady  Action,  and  Saay  Manacemant.  * 

They  can  be  safely  left  without  attention  10  or  12  hours  during  the  coW<^«t  weather,  and 
do  not  require  sorapiug;  and  ^^leaning  to  make  tlbam  eOectiyei  thera  beiog  no  down  drafts  or 
narrow  passages  to  choke  up. 

Fig.  1.  represents  the  Improved  Conical  Boiler;  «o  fiivorably  known.  It  has 
stood  the  taafe  of  time  and  competition,  and  proved  to  be  the  mrst  rtfliible  Boiler  is  U8& 

Fig.  2.  represents  the  Combination  Couical  »ad  Flue  Boiler,  it,  combines  all 
thfe  advantages  of  the  conical  fire  chamber  And  ifiside  cone,  with  nearly  double  the  amount  of 
heating  surface.  The  flaihe  and  heated  gases  escapbg  from  the  fire  chanlber,  pass  through  tiie 
water  jacketed  flue,  which  is  carried  round  the  boiler,  and  the  boat  that  would  otherwise  pass 
up  the  chimney  ia  .absorbed  and  tvansmitted  to  ihe  water,  middiig  thie  the  most  economical 
Boiler  ever  offered  to  the  publio. 

R  B3  m  K  R  E  N  C  K  S : 
lm4a  Baohinan,  Fiorltt  ]f«  •  W.  Wth  M..  N*  Y. 
A.  Bridgeomn,  Florttt,  878  Broadway.  N,  T. 
Pn«oD»A  Co..  Fhwhln^,  N.  T. 


Ellwanger  A  Barry,  RocheeUr,  N.  T. 

C.  W.  Grant,  lona  Nursery,  Peeksktil,  N.  T. 
T.  C.  Maxwell  St  flroa.,  Qeoera,  N.  T. 
John  Kli1«,  Fox  Meadow.  Hart*»  <  Vnar.N.  T. 
Lewis  Ellsworth  A  Co^  Ni^erviUcf  Ilj^      y 
J.  T.  Barrett,  (*a>«tleton  Nurseries,  Btatea  Island. 

A,  O.  Howard,  FIoriBt,  Uttca.  N.'Y.'- 

B.  H  Maee.  Esq  .  NewbtiiV,  W.  T.     " 

D.  Brincserhofl?  Esq.,  Fl#hkill,  N.  Y. 
A.  P.  Ciiinlntrs,  K«q.,  Maraaroneek,  N.  Y. 
Jsmea  RI^qk;  FlurJs^,  Tnr.  no,  U  W.  *- n. 

iSfenfl  for  A  Dfedcrlptlve  ClrculMr.  with  extends*  iJst  of  jteft 


X.  Brown,  Ssq.,  Hiifnilian,  a  W.     ' 

OS.  R.  Mtfrntt^  B«1h  Bt.  Oathariii^^  G 
K.  O.  Spaoldlng,  Bsq.,  BnflUo,  K.  Y. 


W. 


Tbos.  R.  Mtfrntt^  B«1h  Bt. 
K.  O.  Spaoldlng,  Bsq.,  BnflUo, : 
B.  Corning,  E«q.,  Albnny,  V.  Y. 
B.  P.  Preuttoe,  Esq.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
.?obn  Bard,  Esq ,  Barrytown,  N.  Y. 

W.  Kelly.l>4..  fihlDfb^lcXY* 

J.  a  BenaeU,  |tsi|.,  FovVWiulbinfftoa,  N.  Y. 

J.  T.  8ositer,E*q.,  Astoria,  N.  Y. 

a  QiKneitt.  Esq..  Btaftn  Islan^  N.  Y. 

J*.  Btshsp,  Esq  .  Ne#  Bmaswlok,  N.  J. 


T.  C.  DuranU  Esqi^  Brooklyn,  N,  Y._ 


Bewnett,  Esq.,^  Fratnlnrhani,  llaas. 
J.  &  Ho))by;  Bsq^  Kaw  York. 
IpUve  cnrculMT.  with  extended  IJst  of  Keferenos  to  those  baring  the  Heaters  In  tiss. 

HITCHINGS  ft  CO.,  248  Canal  Street,  N.  Y. 

Apr.  1st.  .  Be^een  Ceitire  and  Elm  Streeto. 

A.  E.  HiToaixos,  ^    ^  CsAa.  F.  Hif offaaa,     ^  llioi*  JL  Kw& 

2»  .  M^ 


RECENT   PUBLICATIONS  ' 

«1  q^»»5W3aB^QBJP^?M'J!f«W^^      »T.-' 


THE  ELEMENTS    0P-' LOGIC: 

Adafi^dd  to  tbeOaoabkjrof  iYoititfgeif.SUideait8,  and  dcsigiied'for  Acade- 
TBUi^.'Dd^.^iitetB$cdafididoB;/*'Pii«i'50eentK:  .  -;  • 


ted.    The  sdenoe  »  here  •xplalned  will  be  found  not 
drjr  or  repuUl^e,  bat  inyitlnc  and  practical.    It  is 

pres'^nted  as It.oamck Crom  the luiBds ofJUistoiIe,  un«,,  —,,».-. t n--- .-- 

•neambered  1^  tlMiS^rd^ikp^tfMk  iJli&UI^^  A^  md^^ottr. 


fh^t^lcfU  pppUcatiooA  with  which  it  has  been  too 
often  aeeotnpanfed  It  tnay  \ftt  Tnastpr^il  *  bf  t>ie 
scboolboj,  and  vet  it  may  be  aC  eM^ntK*)  aenrice  to 
the  profoand  nbiloeopher.  The  present  edition  ttt 
DrtTnie'l  book  is  a  great  tinprovemeot  on  the  orlgi- 


►ElKHfG  AND  DEBATE. 

Rudiments  o^*  Public  bp'ealdng  and  Debate.      By  G.  J.  Ho^yoake, 

.T  .»A*<ho¥^f'<*i!ti>^fe'of  Facts,"  etc.     With  an  Essay  on  Sacred  Elo- 

-  qnenee,  l>y  Hsnbt  RoesBSi    Revised,  with  IntFoduetioo-aQd  Notes, 

by  L.  D.  Bi^Rfi'm,  iQ^D.    i^ipf^r^  cenft^  - 


r— Ktrect^T 


C-^ 


aUtj—Ktrecttveness— Mastery:  Part  III,  Applied 
Powers ;  Crltldsm  —  Debate  —  Personalities— Qoes- 
^lidbfeg— Repetition  — Poetry.  The  whole  cloee<l 
with  an  essay  on  Sacred  Eloqncnce,  opened  with  an 
admirable  Jntrodaction  by  Dr.  Barrows,  and  illustra- 
ted Iri^  ^>idp|  not«.f-^tfis.  .itf.  j|lfy<V^4>'.       .  , 


An  admirable  work  on  pablio 
bate.    Its  contents:   Part  L   Denvanve   rowers: 
Rhetoric  —  Delivery  —  Persusaton  —  Method  —  Dl^ 
dpUne^Taot;  Part  11,  Acquired  Powers:  Originali- 
U[— Heroism— Proportion—  Style  —  Simike — Pleas- 

WHBDON'S   COMMBNTART. 

A  Commentary  on  the.  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark. 
,/  :  JPopulaif  XJse.    By^D..!).  WHBDK)i^,.D.D.    Price,  %X;.  . 


Intended  for 


Commentary,  tbongh  designed  ^pfckl\y.ftxr  tb^ 
lodist  denomination,  of  whtch*uie  anthor  ts  a  db- 
nenil  elreulAtlon 
ol  teaehers,  and 
seekloKla  kopwledse  of  tbe  InspM 
Whcdon  aees  the  difflcoltlca  that  Be 


;    llpgalshfd  member,  is  fitted  for  ^nei 

among  Bible  readers,  Sabbath-Bchool 

^•90  woo.  are  B0eklnK.a  kopwledj^e  ol 

word.     Dr.  Whcdon  aees  the  difflcn 


atoog  the  p««4i  Of  ^,|l«WPWtV- Md  rtepdr  wA 
TMnf  states  tnem.    He  also  generally  offers  a  satts- 


fkctory  solution.    Wa 
serTtng  publio  fkvor. 


hiOovk  »  Qoe  4f  • 
ume  is  Tery  neatly 


TJ^  50MILIST; 


OCj.d 

"-.I 

^A  Series  of  SermoiJB  for  Preach^rii  and^LayAien.    Originri-aiid  Seleoted* 
»'»  '   By  Erwxn  HousK,  A.M.    Price,  $1.     ^  ^ 

.    This  work  Is  saggestire,  free  from  sectarian  bias,  |  carefhl  atteotSOQ  and  itn^  ^rtt^.piariDber  mmtT* 
eraogdi^  In  dpetrine  and  tooe^  and  wortl]^  of  the  1  man.— iSicAmond  Chrit.  AA, 

EARLy  METHODISM 

■  "Within  the  Bouiids  of  the  old*6€snesee  Conference  from  1^96  to  1858^  * 
•  1.  i.   or,  The  first  Forty  Years  of  Wesleyan  Evangelism  itt  iNoettom  P^nn- 
.:   sylvania,  Central  and  Western  New  York,  asd  Caaad^«    C<mta^iixig  - 

Sketches  of  Interesting  Localities^  Exciting  Scenes,  and  Prominent 

Actors.  ^-B^  .^B©^*.ft!€K,  D.D.    Price^  $1. 

the  I  and  gtorlooi  saeeMa,  will  aoTer  eease  to  call  ftirth 
^A  of  I  onr  ainoereet  admiration,  and  may  stllL  we  tmsti 
_  soan^  of  salra- 1  stimulate  their  soooessors  to  deeds  of  noble  daring.— 
undaunted  eoniagc^  [^ClHiMaift  QwardiMi, 


.J^ 


'^ 


-f- 


/^THE  DOOLITTLE  RAISHEIERRYI'^ 

So  ealled  at  the  American  Pomologieal  Society  at  Philadelphia,  1860. 

^ND  FOR  cmcuLiBa 

areolar  And  DirectioDa»  and  Receipt  for  Haklog  Wine,  frte  to  all  ordering  at  Oif  UXkmimg 
rates,  vU:  25  FOR  ONB  DOLLAM,  100  TOR  TBRBB  3X)IJkARB;  000  AJKD 
OVER  AT  THE  RAXB  OP  TWBNTT-nVB  DOUJkRS  FSR  lOOa 

10  Pmnor  PLAina,  securely  packed  in  Oil  Silk  Bag,  will  be  sent  by  mail,  poatage  pnid,  on 
receipt  of  One  Dollar. 

Pieaie  be  particular  about  Ou  dir$e(ion$  for  Sending  Plante. 

H.  H.  DOOUTTIiE, 

OAKS  CORNERS, 
i^  ONTARIO  CO,  N.  Y. 

BOOKS    FOB    SALE 

AT  THE 

OFFICE  OF  THE  HORTICULTURIST. 


»'    #»»    '< 


lOUDOlTS  ARBORZnmH    8  toIs.    Four  of  LetterprcM  and  foar  of  PlateflL  -  t2SJ00 

JJOUDOBTB  ARCBIIBOTURS.    Cottage,  Farm  and  Villa,        ....  UOO 

JOHNBONB  OARDBNER.    StoIi., &O0 

RAHMB  DICTXOirART  OF  THB  FARM, 1.60 

OOUaCAirS  BUROPBAN  AaRICULTURB    Cloth,          ....  5J0O    I  i 

DO,                  DO,                      DO,               2  Tols.,  sheep,  6O0 

ZJBBIGB,  OOMPIaETB  "WORKS  ON  CHBMTBTRT.         ....  USD 

XJBBIQB  BAODBBXr  A0RICUXAI7BX^ .75 

RpESSUETS  CBZaERT   CUZiTXTRX;          IXW 

BRUHnra  orafb  coi/roRB, .30 

IHB  LAST  AGRICULTURAL  REPORT  OF  THE  PATENT  OFI^CE^ 

1859, 30 

CHAPTALB  AGRICULTURAL  CHRMTBTRY, 1.00 

VILLAGE  AND  FARM  COTTAGEB    By  CLtrxLAHo  <fe  Baokim.  aXX> 

THE  LONDON  FLORA. 1.25 

GILPINB  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING,               OOO 

Address  SAXTON   ft  BABKEB, 

26  Park  Bow,  ITew  Tork. 
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$150 


AND 
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THE  "PARLOR  GEM"  PIANO  FORTE. 

In  presenting  The  ^^  PARLOR  OElfl''  and  its  merits  to  the  Trade  and  the  Public 
generally,  We  Challenge  the  World  to  produce  as  good  a  Piano  for  the  price  as  is  rep- 
resented in  the  accompanying  cut. 

The  Style  of  The  "Parlor  Gem"  is  a  Full  Finished,  Highly  Polished  Case— All  Large 
Round  Comers,  Bead  Mouldings,  Carved  Lyre,  Fancy  Legs  and  Desk,  Overstrung  (Square  Grand) 
Scale,  Richly  Bronzed,  Fiill  Iron  Frame;  and  is  Wit  bout  a  Rival  in  Beauty  of  yinish,  in 
the  EKirability  and  exceedinjr  Delicacy  and ,  Promptness  of  the  Action,  or  Purity,  Volume  and 
BrilUai   y  of  Tone. 

The  .>eale9  or  Compass  ot  die  Key-Board  is  Six  and  One-Third  Octaves ;  from  the  lowest  F, 
to  the  highest  note  (A)  of  an  A  to  A  7  Octavo  Instrument.  By  this  judicious  arrangement  of  the 
Key-Board,  any  music  can  be  performed  on  the  "Parlor  Gem,*'  thai  can  be  on  a  Seven  Octave 
Piano  Porte.  The  Size  is  about  two-thirds,  and  the  Weight  one-half  that  of  an  ordinary  Seven 
Octave  Instrument;  and  the  many  advantages  combined  in  this  arrangement — such  as  economy 
of  space  in  small  rooms ;  reduction  of  the  expense  and  risk  of  transportation,  &a,  are  so  obvious, 
that  we  need  not  stop  to  enlarge  upon  them. 

We  make  two  Classes  of  the  ''Parlor  Gem,"  and  designate  them  as  No.  1  and  No.  2. 

No.  I — ^Is  Oralned  in  Imitation  of  Rosewood ;  and  we  deem  it  proper  here  to  remark — 
not  only  is  the  Graining  so  perfect  and  beautiful  an  imitation  of  the  natural  Rosewood,  as  abso- 
lutely to  defy  detection  on  the  part  of  many  who  have  examined  the  same, — ^but  in  all  othkr 
BESPSCTS,  the  No.  1  "  Parlor  Gem,"  is  pbboisblt  thk  sake  as  No.  2,  which  is  finished  in  richly 
figured  Rosewood. 

As  a  Piano,  the  "  Parlor  Gem  "  is  Perfect  in  its  JHosleai  <|iialltles  and  me- 
chanism:  and  as  an  Ornament  for  the  Parl^M*  or  Boudoir  well  worthy  the 
appellation  of  The  Parlor  Oem. 

No.  1— PARLOR  GEM,  (Grained  Case)  is       -       -       -      $150 
No.  2—         ditto,  (Rosewood  Case,)     -      .      •      .  175 

These  Pianos,  together  with  o*j7  full  8even  and  Seven  and  a  Quarter  Octave  Si^UARE- 
ORANDS  and  PARLOR   ORABTDS,  which  we  shaU  oontmue  to  manufacture  in 

every  variety  of  style,  and  containing  our  Repeating  Grand  Action*  are  now  offered 
at  such  extremely  low  prices,  that  no  Instrument  will  be  delivered  until  the  money  is  received. 

Having  established  our  bxismess  on  a  strictly  Cash  basis,  WB  oak  not  bb  undersold  ;  and 
are  enabled  to  offer  Extraordinary  Inducements  to  Cash  Purchasers. 

laf"  We  IfVarraut  every  Piano  Forte,  whether  selected  in  person,  ordered  by 
letter,  or  purchased  from  our  Agents,  to  give  pertilOT  batisfaoiion  ;  or  the  money  and  all  ex- 
penses promptly  refunded. 

0^  Books  containing  full  particulars  of  our  Instruments,  and  a  description  of  our  Repeating 
Grand  Action,  (Patented  June  8,  1858,  and  for  which  we  claim  infinite  superiority  over  all 
OTHERS),  and  Circulars,  with  Illustrated  Price  List,  will  be  forwarded  free  of  expense,  to  any 
address. 

MARSHALL,  JAMES  &  TRAVER, 

Aog.  u  Sept.  MASONIC  BAI.I4,  Albany,  New  York. 

^1 


WHKLEi 


AT    REDUCED    PRICES; 

With  OUtfi  Cloth  Prfl«er,  ImproTtd  Loop<aiMk, 
Vew  Btyle  Hemmer,  Binder,  Corder,  tte. 

OFFICE,  !«o.  m  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORI. 


''This  Machine  makes  the  '  Lock  Stitch/  and 
ranks  highest,  on  account  of  the  elasticity,  per- 
manence, beaaty,  and  general  desirableness  ot 
the  stitching  when  done,  and  the  wide  range  oi 
Its  application."— /?eix»r/  of  Americaji  fmttiluU'. 
New  ITork. 

This  report  was  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
▼Sous  awards  at  the  Pair  of  the 

United  States  Aoricfltttbal  Socibtt. 

At  the  Fairs  of  the 

American  Irstilule,  New  York. 
Mo<'hiiiu<  .0'  Ass'x-latktn,  Boston. 
Franklin  In.slitiito,  I'hila«lp!phta. 
K'MJliuky  Institule,  l/juisvillo. 
M«.'«lian:c8'  In^tilul^.,  Baltimore. 
Morhtiok*'  As.'^i^rijiiion,  Cincinnati. 
MccbuiiH-al  A?-iO(intion,  St,  IjOuIs 
M»^<lmniP9*  Iii'-iiiiii*-.  Sin  Francinco. 
Mctro|KrUtan  Mechanics'  Institute,  Waehiiixtnn. 

At  the  State  Fairs  of 


Mnlnp,                      Virginia, 

T»'nn<»«?'w 

Vermont,                Mls.oi.^slppl, 

niln.MS, 

Ginneclicut,           Missouri, 

Ki'niiH'kv, 

Now  York,              Ohio, 

Mirlnciin, 

New  Jorsoy,           Indiana, 

WlSCnUjjjn 

I'eunsylvania,        Iowa, 

Oil  i  lorn  la, 

And  at  hundreds  of  County  Fairs. 

THE  WHEELEB  &  WILSOF 
8EW1MG  MACHINE 

W  the  maohine  for  all  kinds  of  Pavilt  Bcwxm^ 
and  for  the  use  of  Seamstresses,  Dresimakan, 
Tailors,  Maoufaoiorers  of  Shtris,  Collars,  Skirta^ 
Cloaka,  Mantillas,  Clothing.  Hats,  Caps,  Corseti, 
Ladies*  Gaiters.  Linen  Goods,  UmbreUia,  Ftm^ 
Bolti.  Silk  Goods,  etc.. 

Bcoiunnjr  of^Scwlsig  BfAoliis&ea. 

Tho  WekeuolA  Wilson  Coicpant  haa  prepared 

t-abit-s  showing,  by  actual  experimenta  of  four 
diflerent  workers,  the  time  reaoirod  to  slitch 
each  part  of  a  garment  by  hand,  and  with  thalr 
Sewing  Machine.  Subjoined  is  a  aommary  of 
several  of  the  tables : 


The  liOCK  Stitch  made  by  this  Machine,  can- 
not be  ravelled  and  presents  the  same  appear- 
ance upon  each  ^ide  of  the  seam,  a  sincrle  line 
of  thread  extending  from  stitch  to  stitch.  It  is 
formed  with  two  threads  one  upon  each  side  of 
Uie  fabric,  and  interlocked  in  the  centre  of  it. 
In  beauty  and  regularity,  and  in  the  flrmnesR  of 
the  seam  formed  it  excels  hand  sewing.  The  ma- 
ohine is  prefered  for  the  following  qualities: 

1.  Beauty  and  excellence  of  stitch  alike  upon 
aach  side  of  the  fabric  sewed. 

2.  Strength,  firmness,  and  dnrability  of  seam 
that  will  not  rip  nor  ravel,  and  made  with 

3.  Economy  of  thread. 

4.  Its  attachments  and  wide  range  of  appli- 
cation to  purposes  and  materials. 

5.  Compactness  and  elegance  of  model  and 
finish. 

6.  Simplicity  and  thoroaghness  of  construo- 
tion. 

7.  Speed,  ease  of  operation  and  management, 
and  quiteneas  of  movement. 


Gtnil<rmen's  Shlrta...! 

Fro<k(V>at8 2 

l^tm  V«'st8 1 

LiufD  Vt-nta 0 

Hoth  Paula 0 

Summer  Pants 0 

!*ilk  l>ro«a 1 

MiTiuo  Ur«.«i» 1 

Ciiliro  liTi-^a 0 

(  1j'  IIIIKC 1 

Mor.Mu  Skin 0 

Mu-lin  Skirt 0 

l»r.»\*'rB 0 

Ni^ht  DrrfiH 1 

Mik  Apfou 0 

I'lniu  Aproit 0 


Boura— Mlnatas.     Hour*— MtnotM. 


19 
88 

14 
46 
61 
88 
18 

4 
57 

1 
86 
80 
28 

7 
15 

9 


14 

16 
f 
i 
I 
S 
• 
8 
9 

10 
t 
7 
4 

10 
4 
1 


90 
86 

19 

14 

10 

60 

87 

27 

87 

81 

SO 

1 

0 

9 

li 

90 


NiMBKK  or  SnrcDn  ham  rat  Uofon. 

By  flond.  With  Machlna.  Ratla. 

SiltrhtiiK  nn»  U  en 28  040  SO 

SfUtn 24  620  3S 

"        8ilk 80  660  18 

SMminK  (In.- (loth 38  6M  10 

I'Hi'iii  l/ailx-r.nno stitching  7  176  SO 

FitiinK  Uili'-s' <!aitorB 28  610  18 

Stiirliiritr  Shoo  Vamiw 10  210  81 

HimlluK  Ilau 88  874  U 

When  the  machines  are  driven  by  power  th* 
ratio  is  much  higher,  1 ,600  and  2,000  stitches  per 
inintite  not  being  an  unusual  average. 

Seams  of  considerable  length  are  ordioarilj 
Aewed  with  the  best  machines  at  the  rate  of  a 
yard  a  minute,  and  that,  too,  lo  a  manner  far 
superior  to  hand-sewing. 

ICsTHODiST  Boca  CoNcaaN, 

20'» Mulberry  Street,  N.T. 

Being  in  coimtant  receipt  of  inquiries  from  oor 
brethren,  respecting  Sewing  Machines,  with  re- 
quests to  recommend  and  porohaAe,  we  have,  in 
conjunction  with  some  lady  friends,  carefully 
and  thoroughly  examined  the  various  machioea 
of  practical  value  for  family  sewing,  and  find 
those  made  by  the  Whkklkr  &  Wilson  UxHr- 
FACTiTRiNO  COMPANY,  605  Broadway,  New  York, 
to  fully  combine  the  essentials  of  a  good  instni- 
ment,  and  such  that  we  can  confidently  recom- 
mend. 

Having  seen  so  favorable  results  from  thetr 
use,  in  our  own  and  the  households  of  oar 
friends,  we  are  desirous  that  their  benefits  should 
be  shared  by  all  our  brethren,  and  hence  bar* 
interested  ourselves  in  their  behalf. 

Abel  Steven.s,  Thos.  Carlton, 

James  Ploy,  J.  Pobtke, 

Daniel  Wise,  J.  Benj.  Edward*, 

Dayid  Tsrby,  Wm.  a.  Cox. 


Eftabliftied  by  A.  J.  Downing  in  1846. 
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lints  m  ^nrjt  €>viimt—^a.  5. 

N  the  plan  we  have  adopted,  we  come  next  to  the  consideration 
of  the  distance  at  which  the  vines  should  be  planted,  and  the 
distance  of  the  rows  from  each  other.  Some  plant  a  foot  apart ; 
others  a  dozei^  feet  or  more.  In  determining  these  points  we  must 
take  a  number  of  things  into  consideration.  It  may  be  assumed  that 
compact,  short-jointed  kinds  should  be  planted  closer  than  coarse, 
long-jointed  kinds ;  hence  we  have  found  it  in  practice  a  bad  plan  to 
plant  vines  of  dissimilar  growth  promiscuously  in  the  same  row. 
Where  there  is  a  necessity  for  planting  several  kinds  in  the  same  row,  those  of 
similar  growth  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  planted  side  by  side.  By  discrimi- 
nating in  this  way,  not  only  will  much  labor  be  saved,  but  the  trellis  will  present 
a  much  more  sightly  appearance.  The  system  of  training  adopted  will,  in  some 
cases,  determine  at  once  the  distance  at  which  the  vines  should  be  placed  in  the 
rows ;  for  instance,  if  Mr.  Bright's  'system  be  adopted,  the  distance  will  be  one 
foot  only,  that  being  one  of  its  distinctive  features ;  if  the  Thomery,  the  vines 
will  be  two  feet  apart.  In  the  vineyard,  different  persons  recommend,  where 
arms  or  standards  are  used,  that  the  vines  be  planted  from  six  to  twelve  feet 
apart  We  have  tried  various  distances  with  horizontal  arms,  and  have  realized 
the  best  results  thus  far  with  the  vines  four  feet  apart.  With  such  rampant 
growers  as  the  Concord,  however,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  six  feet  will  bo 
found  none  too  much.  When  vines  are  grown  to  stakes,  they  are  usually  planted 
from  two  to  four  feet  apart.  The  nature  of  the  soil,  too,  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  determining  the  distance  at  which  to  plant  It  seems  clear  to  us 
that  a  poor  soil  can  not  sustain  as  much  growth  as  a  rich  one  ]  yet  some  leading  au- 
thorities say,  'Hhe  richer  the  soil  the  greater  the  distance."  Our  experience, 
however,  compels  us  to  say,  with  the  greatest  respect  for  these  authorities,  ^  the 
poorer  the  soil  the  greater  the  distance."  In  a  soil  prepared  as  we  have  directed, 
and  where  the  ^'arm"  system  is  adopted,  we  should  say  not  more  than  four  feet 
for  such  vines  as  the  Delaware,  Isabella,  Rebecca,  6sc.,  and  not  more  than  six  for 
such  as  the  Concord,  Herbemont,  Union  Village,  &c. ;  and  even  a  closer  classi- 
fication might  be  made  with  advantage.  In  the  bow  and  renewal  system,  the 
vines  may  be  planted  two  or  three  feet  apart,  according  to  the  kind  of  soil  and 
vine ;  how  much  closer,  our  experience  does  not  yet  enable  us  to  say.  In  the 
"arm"  system,  however,  our  general  rftle  is  four  feet  On  trellises,  of  course, 
the  vines  must  be  planted  in  rows ;  these  rows  may  be  straight^  or  they  may 
have  a  slight  curve.  Where  stakes  are  used  for  the  bow  or  renewal  system,  the 
vines  may  be  planted  in  rows,  squares,  or  the  quincunx. 

The  Thomery  is  so  little  understood  that  we  append  an  illustration.     Fig.  1 
indicates  the  manner  of  planting  a  layer  on  this  system,  C  being  the  earth  thrown 
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out  of  the  trench,  and  laid  up  for  the  season.  Fig.  2  shows  a  row  of  vines  planted 
in  this  waj.  D,  D,  D,  are  vines  that  have  made  one  season's  growth ;  F  is  a 
vine  just  beginning  to  grow,  two  of  the  shoots  having  been  rubbed  off;  B,  B,  B, 
are  vines  pruned  back  to  three  eyes,  but  not  yet  started ;  C  is  the  earth  from  the 
trench.  Now  this  trench  is  not  made  immediately  by  the  side  of  the  trellis,  but 
some  five  or  six  feet  from  it,  and  a  portion  of  the  vine  laid  down  each  year  until 
the  trellis  is  reached.  If  all  the  vine  were  laid  down  at  once,  it  might  not  be 
uniformly  furnished  with  roots  for  its  whole  length.  This  repeated  layering,  and 
its  supposed  advantages,  we  shall  explain  and  discuss  hereafter. 

Having  fixed  upon  the  distance  at  which  the  vine  shall  be  planted  in  the  rows, 
it  remains  to  determine  the  distance  of  the  rows  from  each  other.  This  point, 
again,  must  be  determined  by  the  height  of  the  trellis,  which  we  think  should  in 
no  case  exceed  six  feet.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  width  of 
the  rows  and  the  height  of  the  trellis  should  be  so  regulated  that  the  sun,  in  the 
month  of  September,  shall  freely  strike  the  earth  at  the  bottom  of  the  vines. 
This  will  be  found  to  secure  the  genial  warmth  of  the  sun  and  a  free  circulation 
of  air,  indispensable  to  the  early  and  proper  ripening  of  both  wood  and  fruit.  It 
matters  but  little  how  hot  the  wr  may  be,  provided  the  air  be  in  motion.  Sud- 
den changes  and  cold  currents  the  vineyardist  should  look  upon  with  dread. 
With  the  rule  above  laid  down,  we  think  each  one  can  determine  for  himself  the 
distance  at  which  the  rows  of  his  vineyard  should  be  placed. 


LANDSCAPE  ADORNMENT.— No.  18.  ROADS. 

BT  GBOROE  B.  WOODWARD,  CIVIL  AND  LANDSCAPE  SNGINEEB,  29  BBOADWAT,  N.  T. 

An  ornamental  road  in  any  style  of  landscape  embellishment  is  essentially  a 
work  of  art^  and  should,  under  all  conditions,  express  art  in  its  design  and  con- 
struction. The  dignity  of  a  private  place  depends,  in  a  great  degree,  upon  the 
marked  differences  that  should  exist  between  its  drives  and  the  public  highway ; 
and  although  we  should  like  to  see  the  latter  of  a  high  standard,  yet  there  is  a 
degree  of  finish,  keeping,  and  taste  not  requisite  to  its  practical  perfection.  In 
the  appointments  of  a  well-kept  estate,  the  roadways  are  quite  important  features ; 
and  considerations  of  tasteful  as  well  as  practical  value  suggest  artistic  design 
and  location,  and  skillful  construction  and  finish.  In  using  the  curved  line  in  lo- 
cating a  road  over  natural  grounds,  we  do  not  deny  the  character  of  art  exhibited 
in  the  straight  line,  but  consider  its  most  appropriate  place  to  be  on  those  grounds 
treated  in  an  artificial  manner ;  nor  do  we  propose  to  discard  its  use  entirely  in 
any  school  of  landscape  embellishment.  It  is  of  value  in  blending  natural  scenery 
with  the  architectural  lines  of  the  house,  in  uniting  abrupt  curves,  and  in  such 
situations  as  the  curved  line  would  appear  meaningless.  The  general  use  of  the 
curved  line  in  natural  landscape  treatment  is  the  most  appropriate,  and  by  far  the 
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most  beautiful  and  graoeM  of  all  lines.  It  possesses,  in  a  greater  degree,  the 
three  qualifications  of  utility,  economy,  and  ornament,  and  has  no  arbitrary  eoa- 
ditions  in  its  location.  Two  points  decide  at  once  the  entire  position  of  a  straight 
line,  while  a  curved  line  may  pass  through  an  infinitude  of  points,  and  be  adapted 
to  all  positions  necessary  to  display  attractions  or  avoid  objections. 

Infinite  .beauty  in  a  curved  line  su^^ests  the  use  of  natural  curves ;  the  theory 
of  motion  points  them  out,  and  every  natural  example  of  the  beautiful  com- 
bines them.  The  most  graceful  and  elegant  forms  of  the  material  world  are  de* 
scribed  or  bounded  by  curved  lines ;  there  is  no  higher  form  of  beauty  than  thst 
expressed  by  them,  and  the  effect  is  lessened  by  using  lines  of  a  different  charac- 
ter. Hiis  is  fully  illustrated  in  nature ;  and  from  nature  is  elaborated  the  two 
forms  of  natural  landscape  adornment,  the  beautifUl  and  the  picturesque. 

From  this  argument  we  propose  to  draw  two  conclusions,  the  firat  of  which  is, 
that  natural  curves,  or,  in  plainer  English,  mathematical  curves,  are  those  only 
embraced  in  the  field  of  absolute  beauty ;  and  the  second  is,  the  extraordinary 
facility  with  which  they  can  be  laid  out,  a  certain,  positive,  truthful  beauty  at  the 
minimum  of  expense.  Every  ordinary  practitioner  has  some  sort  of  a  plan  of 
his  own,  but  so  wonderfully  gifted  (?)  is  he  with  the  art  of  landscape  gardening, 
''  that  you  might  as  well  ask  for  a  receipt  to  become  a  poet "  as  to  expect  him  to 
impart  the  manner  by  which  he  finds  a  result.  If  he  will  work  under  inspection, 
his  deficiencies  can  be  easily  recognized ;  his  natural  gift  is  ignorance,  and  its  nat- 
ural effect  is  costly. 

The  system,  or  rather  no  system  at  all,  of  laying  out  curves  by  the  eye  only,  is 
the  resort  of  the  experimental  tyro,  and  to  those  who  care  only  for  practical  re- 
sults, and  nothing  for  cost,  they  will  answer  every  purpose ;  but  to  produce  a  line 
of  grace  and  beauty  that  is  perfect  in  these  requisites,  that  can  be  expeditionsljic 
done,  requiring  the  least  amount  of  time,  and  the  most  economy  of  means,  some- 
thing besides  guess  work,  experiments,  and  opinions,  must  be  adopted. 

The  ordinary  gardener,  in  laying  out  a  road,  is  not  satisfied  until  he  has  appa- 
rently reached  a  mathematical  curve.  From  every  point  of  observation,  forward  and 
backward,  he  ranges  his  stakes  in  search  of  a  true  curve,  and,  finally,  with  repeated 
changes,  he  hesitatingly  accepts  a  line  that  he  thmks  will  do,  and  to  which  he  re- 
turns again  and  again  with  a  fresh  eye  to  reconsider,  as  if  a  lingering  doubt  existed 
of  some  inaocurades.  An  accomplished  expert  may  use  this  plan  successfully  on 
level  ground,  but  on  uneven  or  undulating  surfaces  the  eye  can  not  be  tri^ted. 
Thus  a  perfectly  straight  line  drawn  diagonally  across  a  valley,  appears  to  be 
curved,  and  a  true  circular  curvB  laid  over  a  broken  surface,  apparently  partakes 
of  its  nature.  Optical  delusions  are  every-day  matters,  and  the  eye  differs  in  fiat, 
rolling,  hilly,  and  mountainous  scenery.  Shadows,  foreshortened  surfaces,  and  the 
well-known  different  effect  between  looking  up  or  looking  down  a  slope  or  hill- 
side, invariably  deceive  all.  In  thickets,  or  where  the  view  is  obstructed  by  old 
buildings,  fences,  &o.,  the  manner  of  guessing  out  curves  by  the  eye  is  of  no  value ; 
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it  is  but  a  hom^-made  plan.  '*To  have  a  character  of  art,"  says  Mr.  Loudon, 
^  each  separate  curve  ought  to  proceed,  from  its  cozAmencement  to  its  termination, 
in  a  uniform,  uninterrupted  degree  of  curvature." 

All  authors  on  landscape  gardening  are  unanimous  in  their  recommendations 
of  curves  of  a  strictly  mathematical  character.  Downing  especially  makes  some 
forcible  suggestions  in  regard  to  them«  Hc^arth's  line  of  grace  and  beauty  was 
strictly  geometrical ;  while  Ruskin  traces  in  the  trees,  clouds,  undulations  of  sur- 
face, and  in  all  natural  objects  an  endless  variety  and  combination  of  geometrical 
curves. 

Ornamental  road-building  is  an  example  of  tasteful  landscape  engineering ;  the 
highest  form  of  art,  grace,  and  utility  are  dependent  upon  its  skillful  application ; 
a  finished  polish  and  neatness  characterizes  its  development,  and  it  affords  in  all 
its  combinations  of  beauty,  utility,  and  economy,  an  absolute  knowledge  of  the 
result.  Scientific  road-building  is  the  true  principle  of  economy ;  it  shows  the 
minimum  amount  of  earth-work,  the  easiest  and  simplest  manner  of  construction, 
and  illustrates,  in  advance,  the  position,  the  grade,  and  the  expense. 

[One  of  our  correspondents  has  expressed  a  purpose  to  criticise  Mr.  Wood- 
ward's remarks  on  geometrical  curves.     There  can  be  no  objection  to  this ;  let 
him  therefore  go  ahead.     He  can  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  Mr.  Wood- 
ward's preferences,  for  they  are  decided,  and  pointedly  expressed. — Ed.] 
»»  #■»  *< 

BEN     DAVIS     APPLE. 

BT  J.  B,  DOWVKB,  XLKTON,  XT. 

As  the  apple  Ben  Davis  continues  to  attract  the  attention  of  some  of  our 
Western  fruit  growers,  and  as  I  furnished  Mr.  Downing  with  the  outline  and  de-* 
scription  of  this  fruit,  afterward  published  in  his  revised  work  on  Fruits,  I  feel 
called  upon  to  give  what  information  I  have  relative  to  its  origin. 

About  56  years  since  a  gentleman,  whose  name  was  Ben  Davis,  made  a  settle- 
ment in  this  place,  (then  Logan  Co.,  Ey.)  Where  he  came  from  I  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  learn  certainly,  as  he  did  not  remain  a  great  while  here,  but  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  he  came  from  Virginia  to  this  place.  His  fruits  did  not 
attract  any  notice,  that  I  can  learn  of^  while  he  remained  here ;  neither  is  it  known 
by  what  name,  if  any,  his  apple,  now^,  and  for  the  space  of  40  years  past,  known 
here  as  the  Ben  Davis,  was  by  him  designated.  Nor  does  any  one  now  know 
whether  he  raised  it  from  seed  or  brought  a  sucker  from  some  old  seedling  tree 
with  him  when  he  came  to  this  country.  It  is  evident^  however,  that  the  original 
tree  liere  was  not  a  graft,  as  it  was  propagated  many  years,  perhaps  25,  exclii- 
sively  from  the  suckers,  and  in  no  instance  that  I  have  heard  of,  has  failed  to  pro- 
duce the  original  variety.  This  apple  has  not  been  known  here  by  any  other 
name  than  Ben  Davis. 
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The  name  New  York  Pippia  is  objectionable,  if  for  no  other  reason,  on  accoimt 
of  its  being  applied  to  too  mbiy  distlnot  varieties  of  apples  here  now.  I  have  no 
less  than  some  four  or  five  sorts  under  this  i 


[We  are  obliged  to  Mr.  Downer  for  this  history  of  the  Ben  Davis  Apple. 
Mr.  D.  does  not  seem  to  doubt  that  the  Ben  Davis  and  New  York  Pippin  are 
identical,  but  considers  the  latter  name  objectionable  on  account  of  its  being  ap- 
plied to  other  apples,  and  this  of  itself  is  an  objection.  This  matter,  we  believ6| 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Synonyms  of  the  American  Pomological  So- 
dety.    Any  further  information  relating  to  the  subject  would  be  acceptable. — En.] 
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THE  CfflNESE  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

BT   AN  AMATBUR. 

Mr.  Editor, — One  of  the  greatest  secrets  in  gardening  is,  to  do  the  right  thing 
at  the  right  time.  And  it  is  because  they  now  require  attention,  that  I  send  you 
at  this  season  some  remarks  upon  the  cultivation  of  a  class  of  plants  which  have 
of  late  years  taken  an  enormous  stride  in  the  estimation  of  our  fioricultural  friends 
of  the  old  world.  And  most  deservedly  so ;  for  they  may  be  (and  are  there)  made 
to  decorate  the  plant-houses  for  more  than  two  months  in  the  winter  season,  when 
flowers  are  by  many  the  most  valued. 

Those  who  have  only  seen  Chrysanthemums  as  they  are  grown  out  of  doors,  can 
form  no  more  idea  of  their  beauty,  with  proper  culture,  as  pot  plants,  under  glass, 
than  one  could  obtain  of  a  Newtown  Pippin  from  a  crab-apple.  The  bloom  of  the 
large  varieties  may  be  grown  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  many  of  them 
are  of  most  exquisite  form.  As  to  color,  they  may  be  had  of  almost  any  shade 
that  is  desired,  except  perfect  blue  or  black. 

The  large  varieties,  when  well  grown,  are  undoubtedly  the  most  beautiful.  But 
the  pom  pone  or  dwarf  sorts,  which  are  of  comparatively  recent  introduction,  are 
with  many  persons  the  greatest  favorites,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  more 
compact  growth,  and  their  not  taking  up  so  much  room. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  this  family  of  plants  may  be  grown  with  a  satis- 
factory result,  some  involving  more  care  and  expense  than  others,  the  best  of  which 
I  will  describe.  • 

The  first  thing  is  propagation ;  and  March  and  April  are  the  best  months  to 
begin,  if  very  large  specimens  are  desired  ;  but  May  and  June  are  early  enough  to 
obtain  good  handsome  plants  before  the  blooming  time  in  November. 

Jake,  then,  suckers  from  last  year's  plants,  which  in  March  and  April  will  make 
their  appearance  above  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  put  each  in  a  three  or  four-inch 
pot;  or  they  may  be  planted  out  in  a  garden  frame,  or  under  a  glass  hand  light,  a 
few  inches  apart    They  will  probably  have  some  roots  when  taken  from  the  old 
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plant ;  but  whether  or  not,  they  will  soon  strike  root,  without  the  aid  of  artificial 
heat  In  three  or  four  weeks,  when  the  point  of  each  is  seen  to  grow,  cut  or  pinch 
off  the  top,  at  three  or  four  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  soil.  In  a  few  days,  a 
shoot  will  be  observed  to  come  out  from  the  axil  of  most,  if  not  all  the  leaves, 
below  where  the  plants  were  cut  or  "  stopped,"  as  it  is  termed  by  gardeners.  As 
soon  as  these  shoots  are  distinctly  seen,  (but  not  before,)  place  the  plants  at  once 
in  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  bloom.  The  size  of  these  pots  may  depend  on  the 
use  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied  when  in  bloom,  such  as  decorating  rooms,  dec. ; 
but  to  grow  them  in  the  greatest  perfection,  the  large  or  tall  growing  varieties 
require  a  pot  eleven  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  pompone,  one  seven  or  eight. 

The  compost  in  which  to  grow  them  is  the  next  point.  Two  thirds  good  loam 
and  one  third  well  decayed  manure,  mixed  together,  and  used  in  the  rough  state, 
without  being  sifted,  will  suit  them  admirably.  More  manure  would  encourage 
leaf  development  too  much. 

Place  one  plant  in  the  center  of  each  pot ;  and  when  potted,  keep  them  in  a  gar- 
den frame  until  night  frosts  are  over.  Immediately  afler  that,  place  them  out  of 
doors,  in  an  open  situation  ;  but  plunge  the  pots,  or  cover  them  with  sawdust,  hay, 
or  some  material  to  keep  the  sun  from  the  sides  of  the  pots.  Place  the  pots  three 
feet  apart  every  way  ;  the  plants  must  have  ample  room  to  grow,  and  as  they  are 
to  remain  in  the  same  situation  until  just  in  bloom,  it  saves  trouble  to  give  them 
room  enough  at  first.  Cinders  or  boards,  to  keep  out  worms,  should  be  under  the 
pots ;  and  the  pots  should  be  lifled  up  once  a  week  or  ten  days,  to  prevent  the 
plants  from  rooting  down  into  the  ground,  unless  boards  are  underneath. 

Water  must  be  liberally  supplied,  morning  and  evening,  to  the  plants  in  dry 
weather,  both  to  the  pots,  and  through  a  rose  or  syringe  overhead.  They  should 
never  be  allowed  to  flag  for  want  of  water ;  but  if  they  should  happen  to  be  neg- 
lected, a  good  watering  will  restore  them  to  health  and  vigor ;  although,  if  that 
happens  often,  they  certainly  suffer  materially. 

As  soon  as  the  shoots  that  were  seen  to  be  growing  when  potted  are  three  or 
four  inches  long,  they  should  again  be  stopped,  or  have  the  point  pinched  off  from 
each  shoot.  This  stopping  should  take  place  not  later  than  the  end  of  July ;  and 
afler  this  they  will  not  require  any  more  stopping  or  cutting,  but  the  shoots  that 
will  thenceforth  be  made  will  all  remain  to  bloom. 

As  these  shoots  grow,  they  should  be  tied  out  and  spread,  so  as  to  admit  air 
freely  to  all  parts  of  the  plant.  This  process  requires  attention  from  time 
to  time. 

About  the  middle  of  August,  and  from  that  time  forward  while  the  bloom  buds 
are  forming  and  growing,  manure  water  may  be  given  to  the  plants  every  third 
day  with  advantage.  This  may  be  made  by  stirring  up  a  couple  of  spadefuls  of 
old  manure  in  five  or  six  gallons  of  water,  and  letting  it  stand  until  clear. 

Towards  the  middle  of  October,  the  buds  will  appear  in  large  clusters.  To  have 
fine  bloom,  these  should  be  thinned,  leaving^only  one  bud  on  each  shoot.    Their 
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size  is  by  this  means  much  increased  ;  and  from  the  number  of  shoots  the  display 
of  bloom  will  be  magni6cent. 

Aa  soon  as  there  are  symptoms  of  approaching  frost  at  night,  the  plants  should 
be  removed  to  a«  greenhouse,  or  to  an  empty  room  without  fire,  so  that  the  bloom 
may  expand  gradually ;  keeping  the  plants,  if  in  a  room,  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
window,  that  they  may  have  all  the  light  poasible.  Watering  must  be  attended 
to,  but  not  over  the  foliage  after  the  buds  begin  to  expand. 

Supposing  the  plants  to  have  been  raised  from  cuttings  late  in  May  or  in  June, 
the  course  of  cultivation  will  be  the  same,  except  that  they  must  not  be  stopped 
more  than  once,  (about  the  middle  or  end  of  July,)  and  of  course  they  will  not  be 
such  large  plants,  and  will  not  require  such  large  pots. 

The  above  is  perhaps  the  best  method  of  growth  for  general  purposes ;  bat  aa- 
suming  the  amateur  to  be  an  enthusiastic  florist,  anxious  to  show  the  extent  of  his 
skill,  very  much  larger  blooms  may  be  obtained  of  the  tall  growing  varieties,  to 
exhibit  as  cut  flowers,  by  a  system  that  I  will  now  explain.  But  the  plants  them- 
selves will  not  exhibit  that  luxuriance  of  habit,  clothed  with  foliage  when  in  bloom 
down  to  the  pot,  as  they  will  by  the  way  above  detailed ;  that  is,  provided  ihey 
have  been  well  attended  to,  as  to  the  supply  of  water ;  for  if  at  any  time  that  has 
been  allowed  to  fail,  the  lower  part  of  the  foliage  is  sure  to  fall,  or  rather  wither. 

To  grow  the  largest  size  blooms,  take  suckers  in  April,  and  plant  four  in  a  four 
or  five-inch  pot,  place  them  in  a  frame  or  under  a  hand  glass,  and  shade  the  first 
week  if  the  sun  is  strong.  As  soon  as  the  pot  is  full  of  roots,  in  a  month  or  so , 
transplant  without  breaking  the  ball,  and  wiihout  stopping  the  plants,  into  an  deven- 
inch  pot  Treat  the  plants  exactly  as  before  directed,  except  that  they  are  to  be 
allowed  to  run  up  as  tall  as  they  please ;  but  pinch  off  all  laterals  or  nde  shoots, 
leaving  nothing  but  the  main  stem  and  the  leaves  upon  it 

When  the  time  arrives  for  the  formation  of  flower  buds,  pinch  off  the  first  bud 
that  appears,  and  then  the  top  of  the  stem  will  divide  into  three  heads,  with  several 
buds  on  each.  Take  off  all  the  buds  but  one  on  each  division,  leaving,  therefore, 
three  buds  on  each  plant ;  and  as  there  were  four  plants  originally  to  each  pot,  that 
will  give  twelve  blooms.  Provided  due  attention  be  given  to  watering,  and  that 
manure  water  is  given,  as  above  directed,  after  July,  but  not  earlier,  these  twelve 
blooms  will  look  more  like  Dahlias  than  like  ordinary  Chrysanthemums. 

On  this  system,  suckers  will  sometimes  come  up  in  the  pot  before  the  bloom  is 
expanded ;  if  so,  take  them  out  by  cutting  them  at  or  just  below  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  so  as  to  keep  all  the  energies  of  the  plants  concentrated  in  the  growing  buds. 

There  is  another  mode-  by  which  good  bloom  in  pots  may  be  obtained,  with 
much  less  trouble.  But  with  true  florists,  ^*  trouble ''  is  a  word  not  known  to  their 
dictionary ! 

If  the  plants,  when  propagated  in  spring,  are  planted  out  in  a  piece  of  good  gar- 
den ground,  three  feet  apart,  and  tiien  stopped  once,  at  the  end  of  June  or  in  July, 
and  are  duly  supplied  with  water,  they  may  be  removed  into  pots  in  September, 
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being  carefully  taken  up,  with  good  balls  of  earth.  They  should  immediately  be 
placed  in  the  shade,  out  of  doors,  and  kept  there  a  week  or  ten  days,  well  watered 
daily.  After  that,  place  them  where  they  can  get  the  morning  or  the  aflemoon 
sun  for  two  or  three  hours ;  and  when  frost  threatens,  take  them  in-doors  to  bloom. 
In. this  way,  even,  they  will  afford  much  satisfaction. 

Afler  bloom  is  over,  cut  down  the  stems,  and  keep  the  pots  through  winter, 
(without  water,)  in  a  dry  cellar  or  bam,  cool,  but  free  from  frost,  nearly  if  not 
quite.  Many  sorts  will  live  in  the  open  ground  all  winter ;  but  some  will  not 
usually.  In  March,  look  to  them,  and  give  water,  or  shake  out  the  ball  of  earth 
and  commence  the  year's  propagation. 

[We  will  just  add^  that  it  is  worth  all  the  trouble  to  raise  the  Chrysanthemum 
iu  the  manner  so  clearly  described  by  Amateur. — Ed.] 
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AMERICAN  SHADE  TREES.— No.  III. 

BT   O.   V.   BXICKNT. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  increasing  interest  taken  in  the  cultivation  of  trees, 
for  it  indicates  the  advancement  of  civilization  and  refinement.  But  there  is  yet 
a  large  class  so  wanting  in  good  taste  that  they  consider  the  planting  and  cultiva 
tion  of  trees  a  very  useless  employment.  To  this  class  we  would  say,  that  hap" 
piness  is  the  aim  and  object  of  all  the  labor  of  man.  In  proportion  as  mankind 
advance  they  seek  for  more  extended  and  more  intellectual  sources  of  happiness. 
One  of  these  is  the  planting  and  cultivation  of  trees.  It  not  only  gives  pleasure 
to  the  senses,  but  teaches  us  a  moral  to  the  heart.  Would  our  happiness  have 
been  as  great  without  these  beautiful  objects  of  nature  1 

Much  more  might  be  said  on  the  subject  and  character  of  tree-culture,  but  we 
have  already  occupied  more  space  on  this  subject  than  perhaps  we  are  entitled  to. 
We  do  not  expect  that  any  thing  we  may  say  on  this  subject,  at  the  present  time? 
will  awaken  those  who  have  grown  gray  in  their  indifference  to  the  productions 
of  our  woodlands ;  but  we  do  hope  to  stir  up  the  young,  whose  habits  of  thought 
and  action  are  not  yet  formed,  and  who  have  not  become  wholly  possessed  with 
the  one  idea — that  of  money  making — ^which  blights  and  destroys  all  the  finer 
and  better  feelings  and  tastes.  They  have  more  leisure  than  their  fathers  had ; 
education  is  more  general ;  science  and  taste  are  both  uniting  with  labor  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  so  that  working  men  will  not  be  mere  machines,  performing 
their  day's  labor  as  an  ox  or  a  horse.  "  The  cultivation  of  the  soil "  is  no  longer 
the  farmer's  motto,  but  the  "  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the  mind  " — ^the  mind 
above  all.  » 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  in  this  article,  to  offer  a  select  list,  but  to  make  some 
further  remarks  on  a  few  of  our  native  trees  and  shrubs  worthy  of  cultivation, 
which  we  have  omitted  in  our  former  articles. 
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The  Flowering  Dogwood  is  the  niost  showy  and  beautiful  of  its  genus.  Hie  |  > 
flowers  are  very  numerous,  and  when  they  are  expanded  in  May,  this  tree,  whidi  j ' 
is  a  very  common  undergrowth  in  woods  composed  of  deciduous  trees,  is  oon-  . ' 
spicuous  at  a  great  distance,  showing  through  the  woods  like  a  flower  among  | 
the  green,  delicate  foliage,  sometimes  in  such  profusion,  as  at  a  distance  to  |^  j  i 
semble  a  snow-bank.  , 

Among  the  eight  species  of  Dogwood  which  have  been  observed  in  this  oonn-  j  | 
try,  the  White  Flowering  is  the  most  beautiful,  and  is  entitled  by  its  size  to  be     ^ 
classed  with  the  forest  trees.     It  is  a  roundish-headed  tree,  usually  twelve  or   ■ 
fifteen  feet  high,  but  oflen  rising  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet,  with  a  diameter  | 
of  nine  or  ten  inches.    In  the  United  States  at  large  it  is  known  by  the  name  of    | 
Dogwood,  and  in  Connecticut  it  is  called  box-wood,  probably  from  its  dose,  fine 
grain,  resembling  the  wood  of  that  name,  much  used  by  engravers,  musical 
instrument  makers,  ^ec. 

The  Flowering  Dogwood  is  of  slow  growth,  and  the  wood  is  hard,  heavy,  and 
solid,  of  a  fine,  close  texture,  and  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish.  The  seeds,  of  a 
vivid,  glossy  red,  and  of  an  oval  shape,  are  always  united.  They  remain  upon 
the  tree  till  the  first  frosts,  when,  notwithstanding  their  bitterness,  they  are  de> 
voured  by  the  robin,  which  at  this  period  arrives  from  the  northern  regions,  on  its 
migration  to  warmer  climes. 

The  Flowering  Dogwood  should  find  a  place  on  every  lawn  or  pleasure  ground 
of  any  considerable  extent. 

The  Liquidamber^  or  Sweet  Gum,  is  a  beautiful  tree,  not  unlike  some  of  our 
Maples  in  the  leaf,  star-like,  which  i-etains  its  dear,  dark,  glossy  foliage  through 
the  burning  heat  of  midsummer ;  but  it  is  in  the  autumn  that  the  most  glorious 
effects  are  visible ;  then  it  is  dressed  in  a  livery  of  brilliant  tints,  ranging  from 
vivid  orange  to  deep  purple-red.  It  requires  a  rather  moibt  soil,  is  easily  trans- 
planted, and  requires  little  or  no  care  afterward  ;  its  habit  is  open  and  straggling ; 
the  bark  on  the  body  and  limbs  has  a  corky  appearance,  not  unlike  that  of  the 
cork-oak.  We  have  noticed  it  growing  on  the  high  grounds,  north  aide  of  Stat^i 
Island,  near  New  Brighton.  It  is  one  of  our  beautiful  native  trees,  and  is  not 
half  as  well  appreciated,  as  an  ornamental  tree,  as  it  should  be.  It  would  add 
to  the  beauty  of  our  pleasure  grounds. 

The  Buffalo  Tree^  or  Silver-leaved  Shepherdia,  is  a  very  beautiful  tree*  It  is 
a  native  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  named  after  the  late  W.  Shepherd.  It 
was  also  discovered  by  Mr.  Nuttall  in  Missouri.  The  tree  is  deciduous,  of 
hardy,  upright  growth,  and  thorny ;  leaves  small,  and  of  a  delicate  and  silvery 
appearance.  The  fertile  and  barren  flowers  are  produced  on  different  trees. 
They  should  be  set  in  pairs — one  staminat^  the  other  pistillate — from  six  to 
eight  feet  apart,  which  will  allow  them  to  grow  to  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  m,  height. 
The  two  kinds  can  be  distinguished  by  the  leaf  or  bud ;  the  pistillate  having  a 
long,  slender  leaf,  while  the  staminate  has  a  shorter  leaf,  approaching  near  the 
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oval  form.  The  form  of  the  buds  corresponds  with  that  of  the  leaves.  This  is 
ornamental  as  a  plants  and  the  fruit  consists  of  berries  about  the  size  of  large 
currants,  of  a  fine  scarlet  color,  and  very  beautiful,  enveloping  the  branches  in 
profuse  clusters.  It  has  an  acid  taste,  and  is  considered  valuable  for  making  into 
tarts  and  preserves. 

The  Judas  Tree, — This  is  a  beautiful  genus  of  ornamental  trees,  flowering  early 
in  spring,  and  looking  very  pretty  planted  singly  on  a  lawn,  or  trained  to  a  wall 
or  trellis ;  it  is  not  a  large  tree,  seldom  reaching  higher  than  twenty-five  or 
Uiirty  feet 

The  species  found  in  the  United  States  is  the  Cercia  Canadensis  of  botanists, 
commonly  called  Red  Bud.  It  is  found  sparsely  scattered  in  sheltered  valleys 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  though  it  abounds  most  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  In  the  Middle  States,  it  is  a  small  tree,  sixteen  or  twenty 
feet  high,  greatly  admired  from  being  covered  with  bunches  of  small  flowers, 
of  a  rose  color,  in  April,  before  the  leaves  begin  to  appear.  They  give  a  bril- 
liant appearance  to  the  whole  tree,  except  the  extremities  of  their  branches.  The 
leaves  are  exceedingly  neat  and  pleasant  to  the  eye,  being  of  medium  size, 
heart-shaped,  dark  green  above  and  silvery  underneath,  and  looking  as  if  they  had 
just  been  washed  by  a  shower.  The  flowers  are  small,  shaped  like  the  pea  blos- 
som, and  are  of  a  deep  purple-rose  color.  They  grow  in  clusters,  completely 
covering  the  branches,  and  are  conspicuous  from  quite  a  distance ;  hence  the  name 
of  Red  Bud. 

The  rosy  blossoms  of  this  tree,  combined  with  the  white  Dogwood  and  the 
scarlet  of  the  Maple,  form  an  agreeable  sight  m  spring.  The  flowers  are  suc- 
ceeded in  summer  by  brown  seed-pods,  six  or  eight  inches  long,  which  hang  on 
the  trees  throughout  the  winter. 

This  tree  grows  rapidly  enough  any  where,  but  succeeds  best  in  a  cool,  moist, 
and  half  shady  situation.  Insects  do  not  infest  it,  nor  does  our  coldest  winter 
harm  it  We  recommend  it  as  one  of  the  finest  ornamental  trees,  of  medium 
size,  and  should  find  a  place  in  every  pleasure  ground  or  laMrn. 

The  Swamp  Pyrus,  or  June  Berry,  is  a  small  tree,  found  in  low  grounds,  and 
blooming  in  early  May.  When  in  flower,  it  possesses  considerable  beauty,  and 
produces  in  June  a  small  pear-shaped  fruit,  of  a  sweet  and  pleasant  taste,  and  is  » 
improved  by  cultivation.  The  June  Berry  belongs  to  the  apple  family  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  to  which  it  is  so  nearly  allied  *that  scions  of  the  pear  inserted  into 
the  stock  of  this  shrub  will  grow  and  bear  fruit.  The  June  Berry,  with  its  sweet 
flavor,  is  a  favorite  with  birds,  and  they  generally  appropriate  all  of  it  to  their 
own  use  some  time  before  it  is  fully  ripe.  It  b  easily  cultivated  on  any  common 
soil,  and  would  add  much  to  adorn  the  park  or  lawn. 

The  Hop  Tree  is  more  of  a  shrub  than  a  tree,  as  in  its  wild  state  it  seldom 
grows  above  the  height  of  ten  feet  It  is  a  native  of  the  Middle  States,  and 
flourishes  well  on  almost  all  kinds  of  soil,  even  in  a  partial  shade.     It  is  a  pretty 
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ornamental  tree.  The  seed  grows  in  dusters  or  pantdes,  and  present  a  beautiful 
appearance*  The  flowers  not  only  resemble  those  of  the  hop,  but  have  the  same 
bitter  flavor.     We  have  them  in  great  perfection  on  the  grounds  at  Springside. 

The  Moo$e  Wdod  is  a  beautiful,  small  tree,  and  found  in  abundance  on  the  high 
and  rocky  land  adjoining  the  Magnolia  Swamps,  in  Gloucester,  Massachusetts. 
^  It  is  distinguished,^'  says  Mr.  Emerson,  "  for  its  striped  bark,  beaut j  of  its 
opening  buds  in  spring,  its  large,  handsome  leaves  aqd  pendant  fruit,  and  ia  of 
the  easiest  cultivation  in  any  good  soil." 

Frankliniu  This  species  of  Oordonia  appears  to  be  restricted  by  nature 
within  very  narrow  bounds,  '*  Having  hitherto,"  says  Michaux,  ^  been  found  only 
on  the  banks  of  the  Altamaha,  in  the  State  <^  Georgia.''  It  was  first  discovered 
there  by  John  Bartram  in  1770,  who  gave  it  its  specific  name.  In  height  it  rarely 
eiteeeds  thirty  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  nx  or  sev^i  inches.  It  blooms  in  Caro- 
lina about  the  beginning  of  July,  and  a  m<Hith  later  near  Philadelphia.  Hie 
flowers  are  more  than  an  indi  in  diameter,  white^  and  of  an  agreeable  odor. 
They  have  a  slight  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Dogwood.  Like  those  of  Uie 
Loblolly  Bay,  they  open  in  succession  during  two  or  three  months,  and  b^n  to 
appear  when  the  tree  is  only  three  or  four  feet  high.  The  fruit  is  in  the  form  of 
round,  ligneous  capsules,  which,  when  ripe,  open  at  the  summit  in  four  seams  to 
release  the  small  angular  seeds. 

Although  the  Franklinii  is  found  two  or  three  d^prees  further  south  than  the 
Loblolly  Bay,  it  appears  to  be  &r  less  sensible  to  cold,  and  stands  the  dimate 
well  near  Philadelphia,  and  will  perhaps  resist  the  winters  higher  north. 
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GOSSIP  ABOUT  FRUIT  TREES  AND  FRUIT. 

BT   AK   OLD   COUITTBTMAN. 

Therx  is  no  doubt  that  the  age  of  some  fruit  trees  has  much  influence  on  the 

flavor  of  the  fruit    This  fiict  is  quite  in  accordance  with  what  might  be  assumed 

would  be  the  case,  judging  from  the  laws  of  vegetable  physiology ;  inasmuch  aa 

many  of  the  secretions  of  plants  are  known  to  vary  considerably,  both  in  flav<»' 

•and  consistence,  with  the  age  of  the  plant. 

In  floriculture,  even^  Uie  shape  and  colors  of  flowers  are  often  found  to  alter  to 
a  certiun  extent,  afVer  the  plants  have  attained  some  age,  from  those  whidi  they 
possessed  as  seedlings.  Care,  therefore,  should  be  taken  not  to  reject  too  hastily 
newly  introduced  varieties  of  fruits,  whether  imported  kinds,  or  such  as  may  be 
originated  by  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  interesting  and  praiseworthy  occupa- 
tion of  endeavoring  to  add  to  the  Pomological  riches  of  their  country. 

Many  years  since,  the  writer  had  in  his  garden  in  England,. a  very  old  Green 
Grage  phmi  tree,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  height,  and,  probably,  eight  or  ten 
inches  in  diameter  near  the  ground.    It  had  but  a  moderate  sized,  straggling  top 
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of  branches,  but  it  bor©  fruit  of  remarkably  fine  quality.  The  plums  were,  how- 
ever, very  small,  and  but  for  their  high  flavor,  would  have  been  little  valued. 

This  tree  chanced  to  throw  out  a  vigorous  young  shoot  from  the  old  stem, 
(which  was  perfectly  sound  and  in  good  health,)  and  the  idea  presented  itself,  that 
it  might  be  possible  to  add  to  the  size  of  the  fruit,  by  removing  the  top  of  the 
tree,  and  renewing  it  from  this  young  branch.  The  stem  of  the  tree  was,  there- 
fore, cut  through  just  above  it  in  a  slanting  direction,  and  the  whole  strength  of 
the  roots  being  thereby  thrown  into  the  young  branch,  (then  in  the  second  year  of 
its  growth,)  it  made  rapid  progress ;  and  in  two  years  from  that  time,  it  com- 
menced bearing,  and  well  repaid  the  experiment ;  the  size  of  the  fruit  was  more 
than  doubled,  and  the  flavor  retained  all  the  excellence  for  which  the  tree  had 
long  been  remarkable. 

Some  varieties  of  pears  (upon  their  own  roots)  undoubtedly  present  the  same 
phenomena.  A  tree  of  an  old  and  highly  esteemed  pear  in  England,  that  was 
comparatively  young,  always  bore  fruit  of  very  large  size  and  shape,  but  of  a 
mealy  flavor ;  while  an  old  tree  of  the  same  kind,  similarly  circumstanced  as 
regards  soil  and  situation,  produced  invariably  fruit  of  high  quality ;  evidently 
consequent  only  on  the  diflerence  of  age  in  the  two  trees :  but  the  size  of  fruit 
was  much  in  favor  of  the  younger  tree. 

The  renovation  of  old  fruit  trees  deserves,  also,  more  attention  than  it  often 
receives.  So  long  as  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  trunk  remains  sound,  there  are 
few  old  trees  that  cannot  be  rendered  valuable.  If  the  variety  be  not  really  good, 
of  course,  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  retain  it,  and  the  tree  must,  therefore,  either 
be  cut  down,  or,  if  sound,  grafted. 

The' causes  of  deterioraUon  of  old  trees  that  are  sound,  but  cease  to  bear,  or 
that  yield  imperfect  fruit,  will  generally  be  found  to  arise  either  from  poverty  of 
the  soil,  (its  good  qualities  having  been  appropriated  by  the  tree  in  bygone  years,) 
or  in  the  fact  that  the  roots  have  penetrated  too  deeply  into  the  subsoil.  These 
evils  may  be  remedied,  by  digging  a  trench  round  the  tree  at  a  distance  fVom  the 
trunk,  at  le^t  equal  to  the  spread  of  the  brandies ;  from  this  trench,  and  between 
the  larger  roots  found  near  the  surface,  an  approach  may  be  made  nearer  towards 
the  trunk  of  the  tree,  so  as  to  cut  through  many  of  the  roots  that  may  be  seen  to 
grow  downwards  into  the  subsoil ;  and  after  that,  the  earth  removed  may  be 
replaced,  with  a  rich  compost  of  fresh*  loam,  and  a  little  manure  mixed  with  it. 

An  instance  of  the  accidental  restoration  of  a  large  pear  tree,  that  had  for 
many  years  been  neglected,  and  which  was  supposed  by  the  owner  to  be  value- 
less, will  illustrate  the  simple  means  by  which  such  an  operation  may  sometimes 
be  effected.  The  tree  was  very  old,  and  happened  to  stand  within  about  ten  yards 
of  the  back  entrance  to  a  large  garden,  which  had  formerly  been  kept  in  high 
order,  but  for  many  years  subsequently  had  been  but  poorly  cultivated. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year,  a  lai^e  quantity  of  old  manure  was  purchased,  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  ground  for  vegetables.     This  manure  was  heaped  up 
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against  and  around  the  old  pear  tree  some  three  or  four  feet  high,  simply  because  ; 
the  place  was  convenient  to  the  back  entrance  gate,  and  was,  moreover,  prettj  , 
much  out  of  sight  from  the  rest  of  the  garden.  The  manure  remained  there 
through  the  winter,  and  in  the  spring  was  used  up  as  required  in  the  gardoi.  In 
the  following  autumn,  the  tree  (an  old  Bergamot  pear)  bore  a  very  heavy  crop 
of  fruit,  remarkable  both  fpr  size  and  flavor.  And  thenceforth  it  continued  (and 
possibly  may  yet  continue)  to  yield  a  good  annual  crop.  Of  course,  no  one  at  all 
conversant  with  the  subject,  would  recommend  piling  up  manure  against  the  stem 
of  a  tree.  In  this  instance,  it  was  done  unwittingly  by  the  men,  and  was  again 
removed  before  it  did  harm  ;  and,  undoubtedly,  without  any  mtention  of  the  tree 
being  affected  by  it  for  good  or  ill. 

The  best  method  of  keeping  fruit  in  winter,  is  a  subject  on  which  the  expe- 
rience of  fruit-growers;  who  are  readers  of  the  Horticulturist,  would  be  accept- 
able.  Some  six  or  seven  years  ago,  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Curtis,  at 
Boston,  was  making  experiments,  which  were  said  to  promise  well,  and  which  he 
was  to  communicate  to  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.  Who  knows 
what  came  of  them  ? 

Is  there  any  better  system  of  keeping  apples  and  pears  for  use  in  the  spring, 
than  the  old-fashioned  one  of  enveloping  each  in  paper  in  November,  and  stowing 
them  away  in  boxes  kept  in  a  cool  dry  place,  free  from  frost  1  Fifty  years  ago, 
that  was  the  way  they  were  kept  in  the  old  country  (at  least  the  choice  table 
fruit)  with  success  ;  but  the  trouble  attending  it  where  the  quantity  is  consider- 
able, precluded  the  adoption  of  the  plan,  except  to  a  limited  extent 

What  is  wanted,  is  a  good  system  '*  for  the  million,*'  as  the  saying  is,  in  these 
go-ahead  days.  But  that  system  does  not  seem  to  be  yet  forthcoming.  Fruit 
rooms  are  expensive  things  "  for  the  million,"  and  even  the  right  principles  for 
constructing  these,  where  expense  is  no  obstacle,  are  not  by  any  means  reduced  to 
such  a  state  of  accuracy  as  to  lead  to  quite  satisfactory  results  in  the  majority  of 


In  treating,  or  rather  digesting  the  subject,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
separation  of  the  fruit  from  the  tree  does  not  destroy  its  vitality.  It  must  not 
be  regarded  as  a  dead  branch.  It  has  no  longer  the  power  of  growth  or  enlarge- 
ment ;  but  many  of  the  meteorological  influences  which  affected  an  apple  or  pear 
while  hanging  on  the  tree,  will,  in  a  modified  degree,  produce  changes  in  them  of 
a  similar  or  analogous  character  for  a  greater  or  less  time  after  they  are  gathered. 
These  changes  may  be,  and  are,  we  know  from  experience,  capable  of  being, 
within  certain  limits,  hastened  or  modified  by  circumstances,  as  the  temperature, 
moisture,  dryness,  and  some  other  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  by  which  they 
are  surrounded. 

This  we  all  know ;  and,  therefore,  the  question  is,  how  to  regulate  these  con- 
ditions to  the  best  advantage  with  reference  to  the  object  in  view,  having  regard 
to  the  fact  that  the  vital  agency  is  still  operative ;   (which  admits  of  demon- 
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stration  as  to  some  of  the  vital  powers ;)  and  it  would  seem,  therefore,  that  suc- 
cess can  only  be  attained  by  having  due  regard  to  that  circumstance,  whatever 
be  the  plan  under  experiment 

[The  method  of  Mr.  Curtis  was,  we  believe,  reported  to  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  which  awarded  him  a  medal ;  but  the  mode  itself  has 
never  been  laid  before  the  public  that  we  are  aware  of. — Ed.] 
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THE  STRAWBERRY. 

BT     A.    8.    FULLBR,    BROOKLTN,    L.    I. 

In  all  our  exertions  toward  improving  the  Strawberry,  we  should  aim  to  pro- 
duce a  plant  combining  as  many  good  qualities  as  possible.  In  mest,  if  not  Al, 
of  the  best  now  in  cultivation,  we  find  but  few  of  the  excellences  that  go  toward 
making  up  a  superior  variety. 

1.  Quality  should  be  a  prominent  feature ;  and  we  do  not  mean  by  quality,  a 
berry  that  is  simply  sweet  or  sour,  but  one  that  contains  that  peculiar  richness 
which  is  only  to  be  found  in  a  variety  that  possesses  an  abundance  of  acidulous 
and  saccharine  matter,  along  with  that  peculiar  property  which  gives  to  this  fruit 
that  delightful  aroma  so  much  admired  in  the  wild  strawberry  of  this  country. 
Some  varieties  that  are  called  good,  are  almost  entirely  destitute  of  those  rich 
qualities  that  we  find  in  Burros  New  Pine,  Hooker,  and  some  others. 

2.  Produeiiveness. — ^When  we  have  produced  a  variety  that  is  satisfactory  as 
to  quality,  the  next  question  that  arises  is,  Is  it  productive  ?  for  if  not,  then  the 
small  amount  produced  would  exclude  it  from  the  list  for  general  cultivation. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  variety  may  be  very  productive,  and  yet  so  very  inferior 
that  quantity  will  not  compensate  for  the  loss  of  quality. 

3.  Size  is  one  of  those  requisites  that  should  not  be  overlooked  in  these  pro- 
gressive times,  for  a  small  berry,  although  very  good,  is  not  only  troublesome  to 
gather,  but  is  unattractive,  and  consequently  of  not  so  ready  sale,  when  that  is 
an  object  in  cultivation.  Nor  is  the  apparent  size  of  the  berry  always  to  be 
taken  as  correct,  for  many  of  the  celebrated  large  varieties  are  either  hollow,  or 
have  a  pithy,  tasteless  core,  and  contain  really  no  more  substance  than  a  berry 
of  smaller  size. 

4.  Color, — The  best  color  for  a  strawberry  is  the  one  most  attractive  to  the 
eye ;  and  as  different  eyes  are  attracted  by  different  colors,  it  becomes  a  very 
difficult  task  to  determine  which  is  the  best.  But  whatever  the  color,  it  should 
be  bright  and  permanent,  for  we  have  always  observed  that  those  varieties  that 
have  a  dull  color  will  look  stale  and  decayed  after  being  picked,  long  before  they 
are  so  in  reality. 

6.  The  Calyx. — ^When  a  variety  is  to  be  grown  for  a  market  where  it  has  been 
customary  to  pick  off  the  calyx  or  hulls,  as  they  are  generally  called,  it  becomes 
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IndispeDsable  that  we  have  varieties  the  calyx  of  which  parts  from  the  beny 
easily.  In  some,  the  calyx  adheres  so  firmly  to  the  berry  that  they  are  entirely 
worthless  for  general  cultivation,  and  would  be  so  even  if  they  possessed  all  the 
other  requisite  qualities  of  a  first  class  berry. 

6.  Firmness. — A  solid  berry,  one  that  will  bear  transportation  without  injury, 
is  another  important  consideration,  when  selecting  a  variety  for  market  purposes ; 
in  fact,  we  think  a  soft  berry,  like  McAvoy's  Superior,  should  not  be  tolerated 
on  any  account,  as  we  sometimes  wis)i  to  send  a  friend  a  basket  of  strawberries, 
and  if  they  reach  that  friend  in  a  damaged  condition,  it  is  not  only  mortifying  to 
the  donor,  but  a  disappointment  to  the  recipient.  Besides,  we  have  plenty  of 
varieties  that  are  firm  and  solid,  and  equally  as  good  in  other  respects  as  those 
that  are  delicate. 

7.  Growth  of  the  vines  should  also  be  noticed  in  making  selections ;  for  if  the 
plant  is  a  poor,  feeble  grower,  it  is  as  great  a  fault  as  a  poor  producer.  Some 
varieties  will  grow  luxuriantly  upon  very  poor  soil,  while  others  grow-  poorly 
upon  the  best  soil  and  under  the  best  of  cultivation.  Over  luxuriance  in  foliage, 
without  a  corresponding  productiveness,  such  as  we  see  in  the  Peabody,  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  avoided ;  yet  a  variety  that  has  a  delicate  foliage  can  not  be  expected 
to  give  a  large  quantity  or  fine  quality  of  fruit  The  Wilson  may  be  considered 
a  variety  with  both  luxuriant  growth  and  great  productiveness  combined  in  an 
eminent  degree. 

8.  The  Fruit-stalks  should  be  long,  and  sufficiently  strong  to  elevate  the  fruit 
above  the  ground,  so  that  it  be  clean  and  easily  gathered. 

9.  Hardiness, — ^This  is  the  foundation  upon  whi(^  we  must  build  our  strue- 
ture ;  for  if  a  plant  is  not  hardy,  then  all  other  merits  &il.  By  hardiness  we 
do  not  mean  a  plant  that  will  withstand  the  cold  alone,  but  one  that  will  wi^ 
stand  the  heat  of  summer,  drought,  changes  from  heat  to  cold,  and,  further,  one 
that  will  adapt  itself  somewhat  to  the  different  soils  in  which  it  may  be  planted ; 
for  it  is  not  always  convenient  or  practicable  to  have  a  particular  soil  ready  for 
each  and  every  variety  of  fruit  For  instance,  some  of  the  European  varieties 
suffer  much  from  the  cold  of  our  winters,  while  others  suffer  most  from  the  heat 
of  summer.  Most  American  varieties  seem  to  be  capable  of  enduring  the  heat 
of  summer,  but  some  of  them  are  quite  tender  in  winter. 

The  past  winter  has  been  quite  severe  upon  many  kinds,  and  early  in  the 
season  we  made  some  notes  upon  the  condition  of  many  varieties  we  have  in 
cultivation,  a  few  of  which  we  app^d,  as  it  will  show  the  effects  of  the  cold 
upon  the  different  varieties  unprotected  and  cultivated  in  the  same  garden. 

Wilson,  Bartlett,  Scarlet  Magnate,  Chorlton's  Prolific^  Downer,  Oscar:  foliage 
green  and  uninjured 

Boy  den's  Mammoth :  leaves  entirely  killed,  but  crowns  good.  This  is  now 
fruiting  finely. 

Jenny  Lind :  leaves  brown,  plants  slightly  damaged. 
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Queen  Viotoria,  (new :)  all  dead  but  one  or  two  plants.  Planted  one  year,  and 
were  large  and  fine  last  fall. 

Hooker :  about  one  half  dead,  and  those  remaining  so  much  injured  that  they 
will  give  no  fruit  The  bed  has  been  two  years  planted,  and  the  plants  yrere 
healthy  last  ML. 

Heine  Ilortense :  leaves  slightly  injured,  but  crowns  good. 

Delices  d'Automne  and  Vicomptesse  de  Hericart  de  Theury,  stood  the  winter 
very  well;  occasionally  a  plant  killed. 

Triomphe  de  Gand,  leaves  partially  killed,  but  the  plants  seem  to  be  uninjured ; 
may  be  considered  quite  hardy. 

Wizard  of  the  North,  La  Constante,  May  Queen,  Wonderful,  Bont  St  Julien, 
Duo  de  Malakoff,  West  Chester,  and  several  other  varieties,  were  slightly  pro- 
tected ;  we  can  not,  therefore,  decide  upon  their  hardiness.  They  were  all  uninjured, 
while  some  other  varieties  in  the  same  manner  were  oopfiiderably  damaged. 

We  might  extend  these  notes,  were  it  necessary,  but  from  the  few  we  have  given, 
a  comparison  can  be  made  upon  the  hardiness  of  the  varieties  named. 

[Mr.  Fuller,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  proposes  to  follow  up  this  subject,  for  which 
he  has  an  abundance  of  material;  and,  moreover,  he  delights  in  it,  and  will  no 
doubt  do  it  up  thoroughly.  The  past  winter  has  been  very  trying,  and  the  notes 
on  the  hardiness  of  varieties  are  interesting,  and  agree  substantially  with  what  we 
have  observed  in  several  localities  in  regard  to  many  leading  kinds. — ^Ed.] 
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BY   BROOKLYN. 

I  RBORBT  you  were  unable  to  attend  the  spring  exhibition  of  the  above.  I  was 
expecting  you  would  have  a  word  to  say  about  it,  and  therefore  deferred  this 
article. 

I  noted  at  the  time  what  struck  me  in  connection  with  the  affair,  and  beg  to 
offer  the  following  remarks  : 

First  of  all,  *'!riW."  Punctuality  upon  the  part  of  exhibitors  was  much  in- 
sisted upon  in  the  programme ;  this  was  justly  relaxed  on  account  of  the  weather, 
which  also  was  probably  the  reason  the  judges  did  not  attend  at  the  specified 
time ;  but  the  room  was  not  in  a  proper  state  to  b^in  the  reception  until  afler 
the  time  appointed  for  closing  it  ^ 

The  secretary  had  too  much  upon  his  hands  at  the  receiving  and  arranging. 
He  should,  be  assisted  by  one  or  two  of  the  active  members,  who  should  also 
arrange  among  themselves  so  that  one  of  their  number,  distinguished  by  badge, 
be  always  upon  the  floor  throughout  the  exhibition. 

Artificial  flowers  I  think  inadmissible  and  objectionable;  preserved  natural 
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ones^  ooUeolioiis  of  Algse,  Herbuiums,  Lesf  cases,  dec,  I  should  judge  dorinble 
additions. 

Musio  I  consider  raUier  an  nmieeessary  outside  attraction ;  but  if  it  m  intro- 
duced, it  should  be  in  the  afternoon  as  w^  as  at  night,  so  that  the  children,  and 
those  living  outade,  might  have  the  benefit  of  it.  Gaslight  is  not  the  proper  time 
to  view  flowers,  and  no  extra  inducement  should  be  offered  then. 
'  The  mode  of  arranging  out  flowers  I  think  open  to  improvement.  It  made  me 
shiver  to  see  the  beautiful  Pansies  caged,  in  their  naked  loveliness,  by  an  iron 
grating ;  there  should  be  two  or  three  leavea  to  each,  and 'should  be  set  bj  means 
of  light  spring-steel  nippers,  so  that  their  velvet  be  not  soiled  with  wet  sand  by 
clumsy  fingers.  A  head  of  Cabbage  is  a  pleasing  sight  to  me  in  its  proper  place ; 
but  I  do  not  think  the  Drumhead  and  Sugar-loaf  forms  so  elegant,  that  they  are 
the  only  worthy  models  for  Nosegays;  (beg  pardon.  Bouquets!)  at  any  rate,  to 
make  a  good  imitation,  there  should  be  more  preens. 

Druggists*  glass  jars  are  not  the  most  sightly  flower  holders :  opaque  vases 
would  be  better.  Hunk  loose  flowers,  with  plenty  of  foliage,  set  in  a  basket  or 
dish  of  sand,  more  natural  and  elegant  than  the  present  strait-jacket  style  \  and 
any  that  fiide  can  be  easily  removed. 

A  lady  of  my  iscquaintance  thus  gives  vent  to  her  feelings ;  don't  know  whether 
poetry  is  within  rule : 

Let  Flowen  be  grouped  in  cloeters  few, 
So  that  not  one  is  lost  to  view, 
And  sldllfully  amnged  to  show 
Thdr  heauty  and  their  eontnst  too. 
^     The  lily  plaeed  beside  the  Rose : 
This  is  more  fair,  that  wiU  disclose 
A  richer  and  a  deeper  hue. 
The  crimson  Salna  or  the  blue 
Beside  the  virgin  Rose  shonld  bend. 
Or  with  the  white  Clematis  blend. 
The  gay  Kastnrtinm  is  more  bright 
With  blue  Verbenas  or  the  white. 
And  let  the  scarlet  Cypress  vine 
Amid  Csir  Sweet  Alyssum  shine ; 
The  coral  Honeysuckle  glow 
Through  cluster  Roses  pure  as  snow. 
Let  Fuchsias  droop  o'er  parian  white  : 
Ne'er  choose  a  vase  of  color  bright, 
Nor  one  o'erlaid  with  tinsel  gold. 
For  Nature  does  her  gems  unfold 
In  emerald  setUng,  and  can  ne'er 
Need  aught  to  make  them  still  more  fair. 
Yet  in  the  art  of  grouping  these. 
How  few  excel  or  eyen  please  t 
Forgetting  Nature's  graceful  ease. 
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They  strip  her  flowers  of  leaf  and  stem, 
Whieh  add  ao  much  to  charm  in  them, 
And  bind  them  stiffly,  till  they  bear 
Scarce  likeness  to  the  gems  they  were ; 
But  mingled  both  In  form  and  shade, 
A  graceless  pyramid  is  made. 
That  soon,  as  welt  it  may,  will  fade. 
(Hve  m«  one  Rose,'  soipe  drooping  grass» 
And  place  them  loosely  in  a  glasa 
Of  tall  and  slender  shape ;  or  yet 
Some  sweet  and  modest  Mignonnette, 
With  one  Moss  Rose-bnd  in  the  green, 
That  Nature  gave  it  birth  between. 
And  Woodbine  fisir,  that  will  perlame 
As  well  as  they  shall  grace  the  room. 
Where  oft  those  loyely  clttsters  may 
E'en  to  a  stranger's  eye  convey 
A  type  of  her  who  placed  them  there, 
With  so  much  grace  and  tender  care. 

Bright  glazed  green  muslin  I  think  not  suitable  fbr  coverings  and  hangings  to 
the  tables ;  should  choose  a  dull  maroon — earth  colored  serge. 

The  list  of  awards  should  be  printed  on  slips  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  are 
made,  and  freely  distributed.  No  full  and  correct  one  has  been  published,  to  my 
knowledge. 

The  room  is,  of  course,  a  vast  improvement  upon  former  ones,  but  is  yet  too 
small ;  the  people  require  space  as  well  as  the  plants,  and  should  have  the  privi- 
lege of  lounging  and  looking  in  comfort,  as  long  as  they  feel  inclined. 

The  attention  of  gardeners  should  be  called  to  the  exhibitions  two  months  before- 
hand, by  advertisements  in  their  publications ;  and  as  these  unfortunately  reach 
but  a  small  portion  of  them,  also  in  the  daily  papers,  and  by  circular. 

Each  working  member  should  resolve  himself  into  a  visiting  committee  of  one, 
and  between  this  time  and  that  of  exhibition,  personally  solicit  every  grower  he 
knows.  Members  and  others,  I  think,  should  be  impressed  that  any  single  healthy 
blooming  plant  is  a  d^irable  addition  to  the  exhibition,  and  worth  sending.  Few 
now  contribute  unless  they  have  rare  ones,  or  can  muster  the  number  necessaiy 
to  compete  for  a  prize.  When  the  date  of  exhibition  arrived,  as  you  tell  me  the 
"Public^^  is  inevitable,  I  should  endeavor  to  catch  as  many  stray  quarters  as 
possible,  by  a  thorough  system  of  advertising — by  newspapers,  posters,  handbills, 
flags  on  dty  cars,  &e. 

[We  no  doubt  lost  something  in  not  being  able  to  attend  the  last  exhibition ; 
but  ve  are  glad  to  see  that  you  have  in  a  measure  supplied  our  place.  Your 
criticisms  will  be  of  use  to  the  Brooklyn  society,  and  to  others  also,  being  charac- 
terized as  they  are  by  candor  and  intelligence.    Punctuality  is  a  matter  of  the  first 
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importance  on  the  part  of  all  oonoemed  in  getting  up  an  exhibition.  The  weather 
will  sometimes  interfere  in  the  case  of  exhibitors,  but  seldom  affects  the  judges. 
We  have  sometimes  been  kept  waiting,  at  great  inconvenience,  for  five  or  six 
hours.  The  judges,  seeing  that  they  can  not  go  to  work  for  hours,  often  leave 
the  room,  and  sometimes  do  not  return  again.  A  man  who  travels  fifty  or  a 
hundred  miles  at  his  own  expense  for  your  convenience,  has  a  right  to  expect  that 
his  time  shall  not  be  needlessly  wasted.  This  subject  of  punctuality,  we  know 
.well  enough,  has  its  troubles,  but  every  thing  possible  ought  to  be  done  to  insure 
it.  The  Brooklyn  society,  in  this  respect,  is  not  more  blameworthy  than  a  great 
many  others ;  the  fault  is  a  very  general  one.  The  secretary  is  usually  an  over- 
worked man  at  exhibitions ;  he  might  be  greatly  relieved  in  the  manner  you  sug- 
gest It  would  be  a  great  help  to  him,  too,  if  exhibitors  were  strictly  required  to 
present  an  exact  list  of  their  articles  at  the  time  of  entering  them.  To  suppose 
that  any  secretary  can  enter  promptly  each  article  as  it  comes  in,  is  a  monstrous 
absurdity.  The  reception  and  arrangement  of  articles  should  bo  intrusted  to 
parties  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose. — Artificial  flowers  must  feel  very 
queer  in  such  company.  Unless  they  are  exact  reproductions,  and  made  for  a 
special  scientific  purpose,  it  seems  to  us  that  they  are  somewhat  out  of  place ; 
though  we  expect  to  get  our  ears  boxed  for  saying  so.  But  tha  music,  '*  Brook- 
lyn." We  have  a  soul  for  music  as  wall  as  flowers,  and  it  is  one  of  the  very  few 
pleasant  sounds  we  can  hear.  Then,  too,  there  is  a  certain  sympathy  between 
music  and  flowers.  When  ^  jIus  plays  his  harp,  the  leaves  and  flowers  begin  to 
dance.  We  think,  on  the  whole,  ^*  Brooklyn,"  that  it  would  be  well  to  have  the 
music  both  hi  the.  afternoon  and  the  evening ;  but  let  it  be  real  music,  if  you 
please. — Cabbage-head  Bouquets !  That  is  expressive.  In  our  boyish  days  we 
were  on  a  Flower  Committee  with  the  late  Mr.  Downing,  and  when  tha  '^  Bou- 
quets "  were  reached  we  took  occasion  to  express  our  repugnance  to  the  common 
method  of  packing  and  squeezing  flowers  into  an  unmeaning  mass,  and  calling  it  a 
Bouquet.  He  agreed  with  us  precisely,  and  there  being  some  proper  subjects 
before  us,  (which,  indeed,  almost  suggested  the  discussion,)  we  gave  the  first  prize 
(to  the  consternation  of  some  of  the  exhibitors)  to  a  pair  of  Bouquets  loosely  but 
very  tastefully  made  up,  so  that  the  individuality  of  each  leaf  and  flower  was  well 
preserved.  We  have  seen  no  Bouquets  since  to  equal  them.  We  will  send  the 
Horticulturist  for  a  year  to  the  person  who  shall  present  the  best  pair  of  hand 
Bouquets  in  that  style  at  the  next  Brooklyn  exhibition. — ^The  poetry  of  your  lady 
friend  is  not  bad,  and  the  sense  is  excellent. — ^The  druggists'  jars  and  the  glaze  on 
the  muslin  might  both  be  removed  with  advantage.  Where  leaves  and  flowers 
are  exhibited  together,  green  is  not  the  best  ground ;  but  for  flowers  alone  it  does 
very  well,  provided  it  is  a  proper  green. — You  are  right  about  the  awards  and 
the  room,  and  especially  in  regard  to  the  advertisements.  In  our  experience  with 
exhibitions,  we  have  found  money  spent  in  advertising  well  and  wisely  spent. — 
Your  "committee  of  one"  would  be  a  very  useful  and  effective  one.    It  is  the 
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individual  action  of  members  that  gives  force  to  the  whole. — ^Though  not  addressed 
direoUy  to  them,  but  rather  to  Brooklyn,  our  Fairfield  friends,  who  desire  our 
comfort,  will  please  apply  these  remarks  unto  their  own  hearts  and  circumstances, 
and  profit  as  much  as  possible  by  them. — £o.] 


NEW  PEARS,  WITH  DESCRIPTIONS. 

BY   J.    C.   HANCHBTT,   8TRACU8B,  K.  T. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  send  you  descriptions  of  a  few  pears  not  generally  known,  which 
have  been  tested  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  at  the  Syracuse  nurseries.  I 
believe  none  of  them  have  heretofore  been  noticed  in  your  pages ;  but  if  I  am  wrong 
in  this  impression,  it  may  still  be  not  uninteresting  to  your  readers  to  see  how  they 
appear  to  another  observer,  or  prove  themselves  in  another  locality ;  for  it  is  only 
by  examinations  at  different  seasons,  in  different  localities,  under  different  circum. 
stances,  and  by  persons  differing  in  tastes  and  susceptibilities,  that  the  qualities  of 
a  fruit  can  be  determined,  and  its  character  established.  I  think  I  need  not  apolo- 
gize, thei'efore,  if  in  either  of  the  descriptions  which  follow  I  should  be  introducing 
your  readers  to  a  former  acquaintance. 

1.  Madam  Eliza. 

Fruitj  large,  long-pyriform,  irregular.  Skin^  greenish  yellow.  Stem,  about  one 
incfi  long,  curved,  and  lost  imperceptibly  in  a  fleshy  protuberance.  Calyx,  closed, 
in  a  narrow  basin.  Flesh,  white,  fine  grained,  buttery,  melting,  sweet,  abounding 
in  an  agreeable  acidulous  juice,  and  delicately  flavored  with  bergamot  The  fruit 
is  quite  uniform  in  appearance,  and  will  prove  a  decided  fiivorite.  Tree,  a  fine 
grower  on  pear,  short  and  stinted  on  quince,  bears  well.     Secuon,  last  of  October. 

2.  Beurrs  Coloma. 

Fruit,  large,  broadest  in  the  center,  with  a  long  taper  in  each  direction,  it  being 
apparently  of  little  consequence  to  it  in  which  end  the  stem  is  inserted.  Skin, 
yellowish  green,  with  a  bronze  tinge  on  one  side.  Stem,  scarcely  one  inch  long, 
somewhat  obliquely  inserted,  without  depression.  Calyx,  small,  closed,  placed  in 
a  very  narrow,  shallow,  corrugated  basin.  Flesh,  white,  rather  fine  grained,  juicy, 
pleasantly  acidulous,  reasonably  sweet,  and  without  flavor ;  the  consumption  of  it 
yielding  a  sense  of  passive  enjoyment,  with  no  nonsense  about  it.  Tree,  a  good 
grower  on  pear  or  quince,  but  prone  to  blight     Season,  last  of  October, 

3.  Hamok. 

Fruit,  large  medium,  obovate,  broadest  in  the  center,  often  one-sided.  Skin, 
yellowish  green,  covered  with  green  dots.  Stem,  two  inches  long,  very  slender, 
curved,  inserted  in  a  slight  cavity.  Calyx,  broad,  open,  placed  in  a  shallow  basin. 
Flesh,  yellowish  white,  coarse  grained,  melting,  very  juicy,  with  an  agreeable 
blending  of  sweet  and  acid,  and  a  fine  bergamot  flavor.  A  fruit  which  one  will 
return  to  with  a  relish.     Season,  last  of  September. 
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4  Lbov  lb  Clbso  db  Laval. 
FruUj  round,  or  bergamot  shaped.  Skin^  dull  greenish  yellow,  with  a  brown 
cheek.  SktHf  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  inserted  in  a  slight  depreaiion.  Calyx^ 
small,  open,  in  a  moderately  deep  baain.  i^/e<A,  white,  fine  grained,  firm,  sweety 
and  juicy,  without  flavor.  It  is  desirable  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  late  keeper,  (this 
description  being  made  from  a  ripened  specimen  on  the  6th  of  April,)  fair  to  look 
upon,  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  particularly  good  for  the  oven  firom  September 
onward.     Tree^  a  handsome  free  grower,  on  pear  and  quince. 

5.  Gbv.  Lamobicibbk. 
Fruity  medium  sized,  ovate,  usually  somewhat  one-sided.    jSXrtn,  roUgfa^  g*^^ 
covered  with  ruasety  dots,  and  more  or  less  russet,  especially  about  the  base. 
Stem^  about  an  inch  long,  inserted  (often  quite  obliquely)  without  depression  in  a 
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fleshj  base.  C7a/y«,  small,  open,  in  a  very  shallow  basin,  FUih^  white,  rather 
coarse  grained,  very  melting  ai^djuioy,  sweet,  aoidulous,  and  slightly  flavored  with 
bei^amot.     Tree,  vigorous,  and  bears  early  and  well.     Season^  October* 

6.  CJqlmab  dx  Sillt. 

IVuit,  medittzn^  pyramidal.  Slntij  yellowish  green.  Stem,  short,  stout,  inserted 
in  a  fleshy  projection.  Cafyx,  small,  in  a  broad,  deep  basm.  Flesh,  white,  rather 
ooarse  grained,  somewhat  ^rm,  exceedingly  sweet,  melting,  juioy,  imd  rich,  with 
a  flavor  somsthidg  like  ike  old  Summer  B<m  Chretien,  and  suggesting  also,  in  taste 
and  conastence,  the-  Benm^  Sterkmans.  A  delicious  fhiit.  IVee,  a  fine  grower 
on  pear  or  quince.    Season,  first  of  November. 

'  7,  BxziGouBALT. 

I)ruit,  large,  round,  one-sided.  Skin,  yellow,  with  some  russet  about  the  stem 
and  calyx.    jSi^,  ohq  ioeh  long,  slender,  deeply  pUmted  in  a  Inroad  cavity.    Calyx, 
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small,  open,  placed  in  a  broad,  deep  basin.  Fleshy  white,  fine  gnuned,  butterj, 
melting,  juicy,  but  wanting  somewhat  in  richness.  Though  quite  agreeable,  it  is 
not  such  a  pear  as  one's  palate  is  eager  to  encounter  again  without  an  interyal ; 
having  the  property  of  satiating,  for  the  time,  beyond  most  other  yarieties.  Seaton^ 
last  of  October. 

8.    SXRRU&XSB* 

Ihiii^  above  medium,  broad  obtuse  pyriform.  Skin^  yellow,  covered  with  small 
brown  specks.  SUm^  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  inserted  without  depression.  Calyx^ 
small,  in  a  broad  shallow  basin.  Fleshy  white,  coarse  grained,  full  of  a  rich,  agree- 
ably acidulated  juice,  very  slightly  astringent,  and  with  a  delicate  bergamot  flavor. 
Much  like  the  Oswego  Beurre  in  consistence  and  taste,  but  less  highly  flavored-  Hie 
saccharine  and  acid  are  gratefully  blended,  and  the  fruit  is  one  of  the  most  agree- 
able of  the  vinous  sort.    Tree  is  prosperous  on  the  quince.    Season^  last  of  October. 

9,  Zbphirivx  Grbooibb. 
IVuUj  medium,  broad,  obtuse  pyriform.     Skin^  yellowish  green,     SUm^  very 
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stout^  inserted  usually  in  a  fieshj  prominence.  Calyx^  closed,  in  a  broad,  shallow 
basin.  Fleshy  yellowish  white,  rather  coarse  grained,  very  juicy,  buttery,  melting, 
and  sweet,  with  a  fine  bergamot  flavor.  In  consistence  and  quality  much  like,  and 
often  quite  equal  to.  Belle  Lucrative,  being  only  a  little  less  sweet,  or  rather,  per- 
haps, a  little  more  vinous.  Tree^  a  free  grower,  making  a  fine  natural  pyramid 
on  the  quince,  a  great  bearer,  and  the  fruit  hangs  well  on  the  tree.  Season,  Oc- 
tober. 

It  will  be  observed,  probably,  that  in  two  or  three  of  these  descriptions  I  have 
represented  the  fruit  to  be  without  flavor.  I  felt  warranted  in  this  by  the  definition 
of  the  word,  as  giveA  by  a  high  authority  in  etymology,  namely,  "  Flavor  is  the 
rarefied  essence  of  bodies  which  affects  the  organ  of  taste ;"  derived,  he  suggests, 
firom  the  Latin ^,  to  breathe;  the  action  of  the  breath  being  necessary  to  detect 
it,  while  the  palpable  properties,  as  sweet  or  sour,  are  as  readily  perceived  when 
the  breathing  is  suspended  as  when  it  is  in  action.  The  propriety  of  this  definition 
can  bQ  illustrated  by  a  simple  experiment  Take  the  Seckel  pear,  for  instance  ; 
let  the  nostrils  be  closed,  and  the  most  industrious  mastication  will  fail  to  convey 
to  the  mind  any  thing  but  an  idea  of  its  luscious  sweetness ;  this,  not  being  a  "  ra- 
refied essence,''  Is  therefore  not  flavor,  it  is  simply  iasie.  Now  let  the  thumb  and 
finger  be  relaxed — for  I  Suppose  the  experimenter  during  this  brief  trial  has  been 
holding  his  dignity  by  the  nose — ^and  the  first  expiration,  the  first  outward  passage 
of  the  breath  over  the  olfactories,  will  reveal  to  him  the  sense  pf  its  high  musky 
aroma,  and  this,  being  a  *'  rarefied  essence,"  is  its  flavor.  If  the  reader  is  too  im- 
patient to  await  the  possession  of  a  ripe  Seckel,  the  experiment  can  be  made  at 
once  by  substituting  any  of  the  flavored  productions  of  the  confectioner. 

The  pears  in  question,  therefore,  lacking  this  essential  property,  were  described, 
as  the  fact  demanded,  as  without  flavor.  This,  however,  does  not  necessarily  de- 
tract from  the  character  of  the  fruit,  for  there  are  others  of  the  highest  quality 
destitute  in  the  same  particular. 

Having  seen  that  the  loose  employment  of  this  word  had  already  led  to  error, 
and  knowing  that  a  continued  abuse  of  it  would  always  be  liable  to  lead  to  the 
same  result,  I  ventured  to  suggest,  in  an  article  published  in  the  Horticulturist 
for  April,  1859,  that  it  be  employed  in  pomological  descriptions  in  its  strict  sense 
only.  In  a  subsequent  number  of  the  Horticulturist,  this  suggestion  was  dis- 
countenanced with  characteristic  ardor  by  your  correspondent,  "^  A  Bufialonian ;" 
and  the  idea  of  the  word,  as  presented  by  me,  was  sharply  criticized.  In  this,  his 
quarrel  was  not  with  me,  but  with  him  who,  seeing  the  necessity  for  the  word, 
invented  it.  I  only  required  that  its  legitimate  signification  be  adhered  to.  It  is 
not  comprehensible  to  me  why  the  qualities  of  a  pear  whose  flesh  is  described  as 
having  a  delicious  mixture  of  sugar  and  acid,  or  however  it  might  be,  would  not 
be  as  truthfully  realized  as  though  the  ')ustomary  ecstasies  were  indulged  in  by 
the  introduction  and  varied  performances  of  the  word  *'  flavor,"  in  connection  with 
every  quality  of  the  fruit  but  the  right  one.    In  so  far  as  pomology  is  'a  science. 
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the  demand  k  imperative,  in  my  judgment,  that  its  terms  shoidd  be  exact  in  aig* 
nificatioD,  and  rigid  in  application,  Bj  such  an  employment  of  language  made 
universal,  Its  dignity  would  be  asserted,  confusion  in  its  descriptiooa  avoided,  tko 
reputation  of  valuable  fruits  no  longer  placed  in  jeopardy  by  unintentional  dia> 
parsgement,  and  Mr.  Downing  and  Mr.  Thomas  be  enabled  to  understand  eadi 
other, 

[It  were  much  to  be  wished  that  terms  were  used  in  pomology  with  some^diat 
more  exactness  and  propriety  than  is  oflen  the  case,  and  that  there  were  a  better 
understanding  among  writers  on  this  subject.  Here  there  is  room  for  improv^e- 
ment ;  and  we  should  be  glad  to  have  the  subject  fiurly  and  candidly  discussed* 
Flavor^  according  to  our  apprehension,  is  an  essence  or  quality  which  affects  both 
taste  and  smell,  but  the  latter  in  an  indirect  manner.  Aroma  affects  the  simse  of 
smell  alone.  We  refer  to  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  primary  meanio^r  of  these 
words ;  and  in  this  sense  they  could  well  be  used  to  denote  two  distinot  qualittes 
in  fruits.  Bome  kinds  possess  one  quality  only;  others,  both;  as,  for  example, 
tiie  Bartiett  has  both  flavor  and  aroma.  It  is  important  that  there  should  be  some 
well-defined,  distinctive  use  of  these  terms.  We  shall.be  glad  t9  bear  what-  our 
readers  have  to  say  on  the  subject — ^Sn.] 
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BT  If.  QUIVBT. 


SiNCx  I  have  been  a  reader  of  the  Hobticulturist,  I  find  that  your  contributors 
have  entirely  neglected  this  important  branch  of  rural  economy.  "Hie  locality  of 
the  apiary  allies  it  to  horticulture  even  more  than  agriculture.  Its  appropriate 
plac^  is  the  garden,  yard,  or  lawn ;  yet  there  is  scarcely  an  agricultural  journal 
that  does  not  devote  a  portion  of  its  columns  to  tins  subject. 

Among  the  many  adornments  with  which  we  are  wont  to  beautify  our  grounds, 
there.is  none  which  forms  so  attractive  a  feature^  and  which  can  be  so  reasonably 
expected  to  defray  its  own  expenses,  as  the  apiary.     Witii  the  increasing  intere&t 
that  has  recentiy  been  given  it,  has  come  the  movable  comb  hive — the  only 
improvement^^iving  us  fteilities  for  studying  minutely  every  part  of  the  interior, 
thus  enabling  us  to  become  fiuniliar  with  the  natural  history  of  the  bee,  which  is 
satis&ctory  in  itself,  and  enhances  our  success  in  management.     The  Italian  bee,   ! 
lately  imported,  besides  the  oomerous  other  good  qualities  which  are  ascribed  to  I 
it,  is  less  disposed  to  sting,  which  will  remove,  in  a  great  measur^  the  objection  ,' 
to  apiculture  heretofore  existing  in  many  places.  I 

.  Probably  very  many  readers  of  the  Hobtioultubist  are  desirous  of  introdnciiig   ' 
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the  apiary  as  a  profitable  ornament  to  their  yard,  and  are  only  waiting  some  sug- 
gestions for  a  satisfactory  arrangement  to  make  a  beginning.  For  their  encour- 
agement, and  the  promotion  of  Bee  culture  generally,  in  the  absence  of  something 
better,  I  will  offer  a  few  remarks  cm  the  subject. 

As  success  depends  upon  our  understanding  the  nature  of  the  bee,  rather  than 
on  any  chance  or  luck,  I  would  suggest  as  a  lesson  elementary,  that  its  habits  be 
well  understood.  The  hive,  and  its  arrangement  in  the  apiary,  should  also  receive 
proper  attention. 

Evert  prosperous  swarm  or  family  of  bees  must  contain  one  queen,  several 
thousand  workers,  and,  part  of  the  year,  a  few  hundred  drones. 


^      QUEST.  WORKIB.  PIQVX. 

The  queen  is  the  mother  of  the  entire  fkmily,  often  depositing  more  than  ttrO 
thousand  eggs  in  twenty-four  hours.  In  shape  she  resembles  the  worker  more 
than  tha  drone,  but  is  longer  than  either,  and,  like  the  worker,  has  a  sting,  bat 
will  not  use  it  for  any  thing  below  royalty.  Her  color  on  the  upper  side  is 
darker  than  the  others ;  the  two  posterior  I^s  and  under  side  are  bright  copper- 
color.  In  some  of  them  a  yellow  stripe  nearly  encircles  the  abdomen  at  the 
joints.  All  the  colors  are  bright  and  glossy,  having  but  little  of  the  down  or  haiT 
that  covers  the  drone  and  worker.  Different  queens  vary  much  in  color ;  some 
are  much  darker  than  others.  A  still  greater  variation  is  presented  in  the  Italian 
queens,  most  of  which  are  of  a  rich  golden  color,  while  a  fbw  are  erdn  darker  diaa 
the  native  usually  are.  For  the  first  few  days  after  leaving  the  cell  her  size  ia 
much  less  than  after  she  has  assumed  her  maternal  duties.  She  seldom,  perhaps 
never  leav^  the  hive,  except  when  leading  out  a  swarm,  and  when  but  a  few*  days 
old,  to  meet  the  drones  for  the  purpose  of  foundation.  It  has  been  admitted 
generally,  and  now,  by  the  introduction  of  the  Italian  bee,  still  further  demon* 
strated,  that  the  drones  are  males,  that  sexual  oonneotion  takes  place  in  the  aii^<^ 
performing  their  amors  on  the  wing — and  that  one  impregnation  is  operattve  for 
life.  It  is  also  supposed,  by  many,  who  have  e^mmined  the  subjeet,  that  the  eggs 
formed  in  the  ovaries  of  the  queen  are  without  «ex ;  that  Uie  ample  aot:of'  htat 
depositing  them  in  worker  or  drone  cells  will  decide  it,  as  explained  by  tb&^U 
lowing  theory.  The  fertilizing  fluid  is  contained  in  a  small'  sac,  is  ahown  in.'tba 
engraving,  the  opening  of  which  the  eggs  must  psiss  as  they  are  deposited. 
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The  abdomen  of  the  queen,  on  being  inserted 
in  the  worker  cell  to  deposit  tihe  egg,  is  com- 
pressed sufficiently  to  cause  a  flow  of  seminal 
fluid  that  fertilizes  it.  The  drone  cells  are  larger, 
and  the  abdomen  receives  no  pressure  in  the  act 
of  laying ;  the  egg  passes  without  becoming  im- 

'  pregnated,  and  a  drone  is  the  result.  The  eggs  of 
an  unimpregnated  queen  possess  suflicient  vitalitj 

,to  hatch  drones;  whether  they  are  deposited  in 
drone  cells,  or  worker  cells,  the  bee  is  the  same. 
An  Italian  queen,  impregnated  by  a  common 
drone,  will  produce  a  mixed  prc^eny  of  workers, 
yet  the  whole  brood  of  drones  are  pure  Italians. 
This  fact  is  of  much  importance  for  apiariims 
who  wish  to  change  their  native  stocks  into  the 

(a)  Sac.  conUing^miniil  fluid,  and  I^^«»-  ^S^  ^^^  *«  V'^''  ^  deposited  in 
opening  into  the  viaduct  (6).  (e,  d)  the  drone  cells  can  never  be  converted  into  queens, 
ovariea.  Although  the  experiment  has  been  frequently 

made,  no  one  as  yet  has  reported  success.  But  eggs  that  have  been  deposited  in 
worker  cells,  and  consequently  impregnated,  can  be  changed  to  queens  with  scarcely 
a  failure.  The  whole  prcK^ess  consists  in  shutting  up  without  a  queen  a  few  hun- 
dred bees  with  a  piece  of  comb  containing  eggs  or  young  larvas  ;  in  a  few  days 
they  will  convert  one  or  more  oi  these  into  queens :  another  important  prindple 
in  propagating  Italian  bees. 

The  cells  in  which  queens  are  raised,  differ  essentially  from  those  for  either  the 
worker  or  drone.  The  two  latter  are  made  alike,  and  diflTer  only  in  size ;  while 
the  one  for  the  queen  is  several  times  larger  than  either,  altogether  diflerent  in 
shape,  and  material  enough  is  used  in  constructing  one  to  build  fifby  of  the  others^ 
These  cells  are  located,  usually,  on  the  edges  of  the  combs,  in  stocks  that  are  pre- 
paring to  send  out  natural  swarms,  and  they  make  the  cell  vertical  from  the  be- 
ginning. It  is  somewhat  oval  in  shape,  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  an  inch  in 
length ;  the  situation  affords  the  requisite  room  without  interfering  with  any  thing 
below  it.  When  compelled  to  rear  queens  from  worker  eggs,  they  vary  their 
work  in  accordance  with  the  circumstances,  destroying  a  few  common  cells  di- 
rectly below  the  one  that  is  to  be  changed,  and  then  work  it  outward  and  down- 
ward, making  it  crooked  and  sieemingly  out  of  place,  yet  it  answers  all  purposes 
of  changing  a  worker  to  a  queen. 

The  food  with  which  the  embyb  queen  is  nursed  has  probably  as  much  influence 
in  the  marvellous  transformation  as  the  shape  and  size  of  cell.  It  is  not  only  dif- 
ferent from  what  is  fed  to  the  common  brood  in  quality,  but  much  greater  in  quan- 
tity. She  lies  half  buried  in  food,  which  is  a  mass  of  light-colored,  jelly-like  sub- 
stance, prepared  and  deposited  without  stint.      This  treatment  develops  the 


mature  queen  in  seventeen  days,  while  the  worker  is  twentj-one,  from  the  egg  to 
the  mature  bee.     Her  age  is  limited  to  about  four  years. 


HTJITB  OF  THE  TTIRER   Kl.VnS  OP  CRTXA. 


The  cut  represents  the  eggs  and  larviB  in  the  common  celU. '"  At  1,  queen  cell  just  com- 
menced ;  2,  one  suf!ic!ently  advanced  to  receive  the  egg ;  4,  queen  matured  and  left ;  S  eon- 
tains  a  queen ;  5,  queen  been  destroyed  and  removed  by  the  workers ;  6,  cell  just  commenced 
to  change  a  worker  grub  to  a  queen ;  1,  such  cell  finished. 

All  labor  devolves  on  the  workers.  They  are  provided  with  a  sac  or  bag  for 
honey  ;  basket-like  cavities  are  on  their  legs,  where  they  pack  the  pollen  of  the 
flowers  into  little  pellets  convenient  to  bring  home.  They  range  the  fields  for 
honey  and  pollen,  secrete  wax,  construct  combs,  prepare  food  to  nurse  the  young, 
bring  water,  obtain  propolis  to  seal  up  crevices  and  flaws  about  the  hive,  stand 
guard  to  keep  out  intruders,  &c,  &c.  For  the  defence  of  their  treasures  and 
themselves,  they  are  provided  with  a  sting  and  a  virulent  poison,  but  will  not  use 
it  when  abroad  if  unmolested,  volunteering  an  attack  only  when  near  the  hive. 
They  are  all  females  with  organs  of  generation  undeveloped,  yet  they  have  enough 
of  the  mother  about  them  to  make  good  nurses  for  the  brood  of  the  real  mother. 
For  near  two  weeks  after  the  young  worker  emerges  from  its  cell,  it  is  almost 
exclusively  engaged  within  the  hive ;  it  then  assists  in  collecting  stores. 
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Its  age  18  from  one  to  eight  'months,  according  to  the  season  in  which  it  is 
hatched.  In  the  busiest  season  it  lasts  but  a  few  weeks ;  at  the  beginning  of  cool 
weather,  for  several  months. 

These  things  are  verified  by  introducing  an  Italian  queen  into  a  full  stock  of 
native  bees.  Her  progeny  being  all  marked,  it  is  readily  ascertained  when  the 
first  is  mature  and  leaves  the  cell  where  it  is  first  employed,  when  it  first  leares 
the  hive,  and  at  what  age  it  first  collects  stores.  When  it  is  seen  that  the  marked 
bees  gradually  increase,  while  the  others  disappear  in  the  same  ratio,  and  at  Uie 
end  of  a  few  months  none  but  the  new  variety  are  left,  we  have  a  reliable  index 
as  to  the  age  of  the  worker.  The  drone  is  the  male ;  their  bodies  are  large  and 
clumsy,  and  without  the  symmetry  of  the  queen  or  worker.  Their  buzzing,  when 
on  the  wing,  is  louder  and  dififerent  from  the  others.  They  seem  to  be  of  the 
least  value  of  either  class  in  the  community  \  they  assist,  on  some  occasions,  to 
keep  up  the  necessary  animal  heat  in  the  hive,  and  one  only  in  a  few  thousand  is 
called  upon  for  services  in  fecundating  the  queen.  They  leave  the  hive  a  little 
after  noon  in  fair  weather,  at  which  time  the  young  queen  issues  to  meet  them. 
To  prevent  the  necessity  of  repeating^her  excursions  too  many  times  before  being 
successful,  may  exj^lain  why  there  are  more  drones  reared  than  at  first  appears 
necessary.  The  number  reared  depends  upon  the  strength  of  the  colony,  and  the 
stores  on  hand  or  being  collected.  A  colony  very  weak,  or  near  the  starving  con- 
dition, can  not  afford  to  have  them.  Whenever  a  scarcity  of  honey  occurs,  whether 
it  be  the  first  of  June,  last  of  July,  or  last  of  September,  the  whole  brood  is  de- 
stroyed after  removing  the  larva  and  chrysalis  from  the  cell.  Their  life  is  very 
precarious,  being  cut  off  at  the  end  of  a  few  hours,  or  extended  to  a  few  days, 
weeks,  or  months,  but  averaging  much  less  than  the  worker. 

(7b  he  continued.) 

[Believing  Bee-culture  to  be  a  profitable  as  well  as  ornamental  accessory  to 
Horticulture,  we  welcome  Mr.  Quinby's  contributions  with  decided  pleasure. 
His  articles  will  be  fully  illustrated,  and  in  their  course  several  designs  for  orna- 
mental Bee-houses  will  be  given.  The  introduction  of  the  Italian  Bee  has  given 
a  new  impetus  to  apiculture,  and  enabled  us  to  decide  several  Important  and  in- 
teresting firsts,  as  well  as  developed  some  new  ones.  The  whole  subject  is  charm- 
ingly interesting. — Ed.] 
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THE  VERBENA.— No.  2. 

BT   A.  VKITCH,  HKW   HAVEN,  CONN. 

Is  reply  to  Mr.  Pentland^s  strictures  on  my  article  on  the  Verbena,  it  may  be 
remarked  at  tihe  outset  that  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  him  regarding  the  consequen- 
ces likely  to  arise  from  discussing  questions  relating  to  horticulture,  provided  sucli 
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discussions  are  cotidticted  in  a  liberal  and  candid  spirit,  and  *'  when  the  thing  sought  is 
trtith  rather  than  viotorj  ;'*  believing,  aai  do,  that  truth  has  never  eventually  suffered 
from  having  her  claims  to  acceptance  and  belief  freely  investigated,  but  has  come  out 
of  all  such  trials  that  ^^  bright  and  shining  thing  ^'  ^e  ever  was  a'nd  ever  shall  be. 

I  disclaim  all  personal  motives  in  what  I  have  said,  or  may  yet  say,  on  this 
subject.  In  proof  of  this,  it  is  enough  to  state  that  I  do  not  cultivate  flowers  for 
sale,  and,  of  course,  do  not  "depend  upon  the  public  for  my  bread  and  butter," 
And  as  I  make  no  pretensions  to  being  an  Englishman,  I  have  no  greater  reason* 
for  feeling  sensitive  on  account  of  any  thing  said  of  them,  than  Mr.  Pentland  him 
self.  This  being  the  case,  his  references  to  "beef"  and  "plum  pudding,"  dsc.,are 
meaningless,  being  entirely  wanting  in  application.  It  is  needless,  however,  to 
mention  nationalities  in  a  dispute  like  this.  I  recognize  none.  In  matters  relating 
to  horticulture,  I  am  willing  to  "smoke  the  peace-pipe"  with  frenchmen,  English* 
men,  Germans,  and  Americans ;  and  would  have  a  word  to  say  in  behalf  of  any 
or  all  of  them,  and  Mr.  Pentland  himself,  should  they  or  he  be  unjustly  ascNiiled. 
I  did  think,  however,  Mr.  Pentland  talked  of  a  respectable  class  of  men  in  rather 
a  flippant  and  disrespectful  manner,  and  dealt  them  some  side  thrusts  which,  to 
say  the  least,  were  not  creditable  to  his  magnanimity.  It  seems,  however,  we  have 
been  all  wrong  in  supposing  he  said  any  thing  derogatory  to  the  English  florists. 
We  accept  his  explanation,  but  can  not  help  thinking  his  statements  looked  rather 
obscure,  and  very  likely  to  be  misunderstood. 

It  seems  to  be  a  foregone  conclusion  with  some,  that  varieties  of  the  Verbena 
originating  in  England  are  not  so  well  adapted  to  the  American  climate  as  those 
raised  here.  Now,  on  this  subject  there  may  be  a  diversity  of  opinion.  It  can  not 
be  disputed,  we' think,  that  many  which  do  well  there,  when  brought  to  this  country 
do  not  give  satisfaction,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  peculiarities  of  constitution  vrhich  fit 
them  for  the  one  climate  and  not  for  the  other.  But  to  suppose  that  foreign  vari- 
eties generally  do  not  succeed  as  well  here  as  natives,  can  only  be  a  gratuitous 
assumption,  and  is  by  no  means  supported  by  facts.  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
understand  how  the  influence  of  climate  operates  upon  the  "  morphological  law  of 
change"  in  the  production  of  new  varieties,  so  as  to  fit  them  better  for  one  climate 
than  another.  It  seems  far  more  in  accordance  with  known  facts  to  suppose  that 
varieties  come  into  existence  in  every  country  not  suited  to  that  country,  and,  of 
oours^  cease  to  be  grown  there ;  whereas,  were  they  taken  to  a  location  every  way 
adapted  to  their  peculiar  temperaments,  "  the  case  being  altered,  would  alter  the 
case."  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  investigate  this  nice  question,  the  conclusion 
forces  itself  upon  me  that  it  matters  little,  if  at  all,  where  varieties  originate,  as  to 
whether  they  are  "  good  growers,  fine  bloomers,  and  their  colors  not  bum  out  with 
the  sun ;"  and  rather  think  these  properties  are  bestowed  upon  some,  and  not  on 
others,  from  the  operation  of  occult  causes  not  subject  to  the  control  of  climate  at 
alL  By  a  careful  collation  of  facts,  the  evidence  in  support  of  this  proposition 
becomes  overpoweriog. 
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And  further,  I  believe  the  experience  of  the  best  florists  will  bear  me  oat  in 
saying  that  imported  varietieBy  in  general,  ^prow  quite  as  vigorously  and  stand  tlie 
sun  as  well  as  native  sorts.  In  proof  of  this,  do  not  Robinson's  Defiance,  Mrs. 
WoodruflT,  General  Simpson,  and  dosens  more  which  could  be  named,  do  better 
than  "  tolerably  well,*'  and  a  hundredfold  better  than  such  home  productions  as 
Uncle  Tom,  Chenedole,  Punted  Lady,  (what  a  name !)  and  many  more,  really 
good,  if  they  could  be  made  to  grow  better,  and  their  colors  not  "  bum  out?" 

Mr.  Pentland  asks  if  I  suppose  this  thing  of  pandering  to  this  European  opinion 
is  all  right,  and  that  we  Americans  do  not  know  a  good  flower  when  we  see  it. 
He  can  not  have  inferred  from  any  thing  I  have  said  that  I  ratertain  any  such 
opinion.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  however,  I  believe  the  people  in  this  country 
far  better  ^'  posted  "  on  fruits  than  flowers.  And  if  they  bestowed  one  fourth  the 
attention  ou  flowers  they  so  devotedly  do  on  fruits,  floriculture  would  soon  be  in 
that  condition  so  much  desired  by  its  best  friends.  If  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
pandering  at  all,  I  most  surely  think  it  wrong.  But  even  granting  it  true,  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  thing  about  it  to  frighten  any  one.  And,  withal,  it  may 
have  been  productive  of  greater  good  than  Mr.  Pentland  would  be  willing  to 
admit 

The  state  of  society  in  this  country  is  greatly  different  from  what  it  is  in  some 
of  the  countries  in  Europe ;  England,  for  example.  Here  the  wealthy  daases 
generally  are  a  little  more  gr^arious  than  the  same  class  there.  Here  they  may 
purchase  land  and  a  home  for  themselves  one  year,  and  sell  it  the  next ;  whereas 
in  Britain  the  landocracy  at  least  have  their  estates  secured  to  themselves  and  th^ 
heirs  by  the  laws  of  primogeniture  and  entail.  On  these  estates  they  can  plant 
gardens  and  build  conservatories  without  the  apprehension  of  one  day  seeing  them 
in  the  possession  of  strangers.  And  they  generally  do  this  on  a  scale  proportionate 
to  their  means.  These  places  are  mostly  superintended  by  gardeners,  who,  as  a 
dass,  are  intelligent,  and  have  had  to  go  through  a  r^ular  course  of  training  for 
many  years  before  they  can  be  so  promoted.  From  the  position  they  occupy, 
they  have  many  facilities  for  making  their  influence  felt  and  acknowledged  as  no 
mean  power  in  carrying  forward  every  thing  relating  to  horticulture  to  still  more 
advanced  posts  on  the  highway  of  improvement  In  short,  gardeners  there  are  not 
the  drudges  too  many  of  them  are  here,  but  have  time  to  collect  every  valuable 
plant  within  their  reach,  and  purchase  novelties.  With  these  as  a  stock  to  work 
upon,  they,  by  selecting  seed  from  plants  only  which  indicaie  the  points  they  with 
more  fully  to  develop^  and  by  letting  ^*  patience  have  her  perfect  work,"  sometimes 
even  astonish  themselves  with  the  progress  made.  And  then,  the  professional 
florists  pursue  their  calling  with  a  devotedness  and  zeal  worthy  of  the  cause  in 
which  they  are  engaged. .  Their  local,  provincial,  and  metropolitan  shows ;  their 
published  standards  of  flowers  for  the  guidance  of  growers,  competitors,  and  jud^^ 
at  exhibitions ;  these  reasons,  and  many  more  which  could  be  given,  have  served 
to  place  floriculture  in  a  high  position  indeed  in  that  country. 
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As  already  hinted  at,  floriculture  is  not  so  high  in  publio  favor  in  America  as 
its  best  friends  would  wish ;  not  that  any  one  class  in  the  country  is  directly  to 
blame,  but  rather  it  has  not  had  sufficient  time  to  grow.  Of  course,  while  in  this 
state  much  can  be  done  for  its  advancement,  by  professional  florists  especially. 
Who  are  they,  and  what  is  their  mission  ?  Are  they  not  the  administrators  of  its 
laws,  the  monitors  in  its  schools,  the  professors  in  its  seminaries,  and  the  men 
above  all  others,  from  the  positions  they  occupy,  who  mold  and  give  complexion 
to  public  sentiment  and  taste  in  things  relating  to  their  profession  1  There  are 
many  good  and  true  florists  throughout  the  country  who  fully  sustain  this  charac- 
ter, and  I  have  no  doubt  but  Mr.  Pentland  is  one  of  them ;  but  these  may  live  far 
apart,  and  be  jostled  on  every  side  by  quite  an  inferior  class,  who,  being 

"  Blind  of  one  eye,  and  with  the  other  sqaint," 

bring  every  thing  relating  to  the  business  into  disrepute  in  the  estimation  of  '*  the 
discerning  public,"  and  cause  them  to  look  even  beyond  the  seas  for  a  redress  of 
the  grievances  inflicted  upon  them  by  those  who  may  be  good  and  honest  enough 
in  their  intentions,  but  not  sufficiently  indoctrinated  in  the  secrets  of  the  art  to 
make  them  reliable  guides  to  such  as  need  a  better  judgment  than  their  own  to 
lean  upon. 

Mr.  Pentland  is  not  insensible  to  the  low  state  of  floriculture  in  the  country, 
but  surely  he  must  be  mistaken  in  attributing  the  cause  thereof  to  the  "  panderijag 
to  European  opinion."  If  it  had  been  in  a  worse  condition  in  Europe  than  it  is 
here,  and  the  people  obstinately  persisted  in  turning  their  faces  toward  the  east  in  ^ 
search  of  something  to  admire,  not  from  any  inherent  value  in  those  objects,  but  j 
blinded  and  led  away  by  the  names  by  which  they  may  be  called,  then  it  might 
in  justice  be  said  of  them,  they  are  the  veriest  '^  panderers,"  and  their  conduct 
savors  rankly  of  ^  toadyism."  But  when  the  opposite  of  this  is  true,  as  could  be  [ 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  candid  mind,  we  can  not  help  thinking  that, 
instead  of  this  leaning  upon  European  opinions  being  a  check  upon  your  own  pro- 
gress, it  has  been  a  principal  power  in  craning  up  public  taste  to  the  position  it 
now  occupies.  It  may  be  true  that  certain  parties  have  shown  their  "  gullibility  " 
by  refusing  to  pay  a  high  price  for  American  seedlings  until  they  received  Euro- 
pean names ;  but  this  militates  no  more  against  the  position  we  seek  to  establish, 
than  a  hypocrite  in  society  does  against  the  fact  of  honest  men  being  there  also. 
or  counterfeit  coin  in  a  country  against  the  genuine  and  true  metal.  Does  not  the 
one  rather  prove  that  there  is  virtue  in  the  one  case  to  be  simulated,  and  value  in 
the  other  to  be  feigned  1  Perhaps  redundancies  grow  out  of  the  system  which 
would  be  better  pruned  9Way ;  but  how  these  manifest  themselves  I  do  not  know, 
and  humbly  think  Mr.  Pentland  has  hitherto  failed  to  point  them  out. 

We  believe  a  new  era  in  floriculture  is  at  hand,  but  even  during  that  period,  the 
practice  of  collecting  flowers,  new  and  good,  will  not  be  stopped,  but  receive  a  fresh 
impulse  from  every  forward  movement  it  makes.    And  instead  of  complaining  of 
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this  as  ^  humiliating  '^  to  yourselves,  it  seems  to  me  a  reason  why  jou  ought  to 
feel  proud.  Humiliating^  forsooth!  Viewing  the  question  in  this  aspect,  the 
Europeans  must  have  well-nigh  reached  the  nadir  of  their  humiliation.  What 
country  in  the  world  have  they  not  explored  in  search  of  new  plants  1  as  witness 
the  labors  of  Humboldt,  and  Bonpland,  Tweedie,  and  Lobb,  and  Douglass,  (poor 
Douglass !)  and  Fortune,  and  Veitch,  (Exeter  Veitch.)  They  are  grateful  to  you 
for  your  magnificent  trees,  beautiful  shrubs,  and  interesting  herbaceous  plants ; 
and,  bating  these,  you  sent  them  their  first  white  verbena,  as  well  as  many  other 
things  really  valuable,  for  which  they  have  not  been  ungrateful.  Why,  then,  think 
it  *'  humiliating  "  to  take  from  them  in  return  their  greatest  novelties  and  newest 
patterns  1  These,  added  to  everything  good  of  your  own  raising,  must  enhance  the 
value  of  your  stock,  and  multiply  your  chances  of  keeping  forward  in  the  mardi 
of  improvement.  The  fact  that  there  is  a  demand  for  every  thing  good  in  the  way 
of  new  flowers,  oome  from  what  quarter  they  may,  speaks  well  for  the  state  of 
public  feeling,  and  unmistakably  indicates  a  better  time  for  floriculture  than  any 
that  has  gone  before.  And  although  the  portentous  omen  Mr.  Pentland  calls 
"  pandering''  has  spread  itself  over  the  whole  floricultural  heaven,  frightening  timid 
souls  with  imaginary  evils,  it  is  surcharged  with  no  influences  hurtful  to  your 
interests,  but  is  only  a  *'  sable  cloud  "  that 

"  Tuma  forth  her  silvor  lining  on  the  night." 

and  even  now  gives  out  as  much  light  as  to  show  your  own  entanglement,  and  the 
way  of  escape  to  a  more  hopeful  and  better-ordered  state  of  things. 

[We  are  by  no  means  disinclined  to  have  this  subject  continued,  for  we  can 
perceive  wherein  much  good  may  come  from  it.  In  the  end  there  will  be  estab- 
lished a  greater  unanimity  than  has  heretofore  prevailed,  and  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  whole  subject. — ^En.] 
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CAMELLIA  SPIRALIS  RUBRA. 
{See  Frontispiece,) 

BT   THE   KI^ITOR. 

W«  present  for  a  /rantispiece  this  month  a  remarkable  Camellia  raised  by  the 
late  Noel  J.  Becar,  in  his  day  one  of  the  first  Camellia  amateurs  in  the  country. 
This  is  the  Camellia  which  Mr.  Becar  first  dedicated  to  A.  J.  Downing ;  but  this 
name  was  subsequently  given  to  another  seedling,  of  ^hich  we  also  have  a  plate. 
The  flower  now  presented  has  never  been  named,  but  by  some  has  been  vulgarly 
called  the  Screw,  a  name  more  expressive  than  elegant.  We  now  give  it  the  name 
of  Spiralis  rvhra.  The  form,  as  now  given,  is  constant,  and  not  a  mere  variation. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  spirals  are  remarkably  symmetrical,  and  we  have  never 
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seen  them  otherwise.  The  color  and  substance  are  unexceptionable,  and  the  habit 
good  ;  and  among  those  who  admire  a  departure  from  ordinary  forms,  it  will  be- 
come a  popular  plant.  Our  drawing  was  taken  from  a  plant  grown  by  Mr. 
Humphreys,  of  Brooklyn,  who  has  the  original  stock. 


REMARKS   UPON   HARD-WOODED  GREEN-HOUSE  PLANTS. 

Br  DAKIBL  BARKER,  HARTFORD,  OONK. 

In  potting  delicate  and  sickly  plants,  (a  few  of  which  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
handle  a  few  months  since,)  such  as  Epacris^  Erica^  ffeUchrysum^  Boronia,  &c., 
indeed,  most  if  not  all  hard-wooded  green-house  plants,  the  greatest  care  is  neces. 
sary.  In  the  first  place,  we  will  suppose  that  the  plants  in  spring  are  found  in  a 
dirty,  sickly,  neglected  state ;  (upon  this  point  I  speak  quite  feelingly.)  The  plants 
should  be  taken  carefully  out  of  their  pots,  and  if  it  be  found,  upon  examination, 
they  are  making  fresh  roots,  they  may  be  potted  in  the  same  sized  pots  again, 
reducing  the  ball  of  earth  about  one  third.  Should  the  roots  be  very  strong,  a 
size  larger  pot  may  be  used.  In  either  case  its  own  peculiar  soil  may  be  used, 
made  somewhat  more  sandy  than  usual,  and  the  greatest  precaution  taken  that  the 
pot  is  well  drained,  (the  arguments  advanced  by  Ua  Sot — a  triple  Etage — to  the 
a>ntrary  notwithstanding,)  The  soil,  in  potting,  should  be  made  quite  firm,  being 
careful  not  to  leave  a  vacuity  between  the  roots  and  the  sides  of  the  pot.  When 
potted,  the  plants  should  be  removed  to  the  green-house  or  cool  frame,  where  they 
can  have  plenty  of  light^  and  be  shaded  when  necessary,  until  they  are  well  estab- 
lished. 

Should  the  plants  be  sickly  in  consequence  of  being  over-potted,  or  the  soil  be- 
come sour  or  sodden  with  water,  a  considerable  quantity  of  soil  must  be  removed 
from  their  roots,  without  injuring  any  of  their  fibers  which  may  be  alive.  They 
should  then  be  potted  in  as  small  pots  as  the  roots  can  reasonably  be  compressed 
into,  rendei*ing  the  soil  quite  firm  both  among  and  around  the  roots.  Should 
the  ball  be  found  very  wet,  it  will  be  well  to  allow  it  to  become  somewhat  dry 
before  it  is  repotted.  Our  practice  in  repotting  hard- wooded  green-house  plants,  is 
invariably  to  elevate  the  center  at  each  potting,  having  found  by  experience  that 
the  genus  Eriea,  and  all  New  Holland  plants,  are  greatly  benefited  thereby. 
Nothing  can  be  more  injurious  to  plants  of  this  class  than  keeping  them  low  in 
their  pots ;  indeed,  as  a  general  rule,  with  few  exceptions,  no  plants  should  be 
placed  lower  than  they  were  in  their  former  pots.  After  this  operation  is  per- 
formed, the  plants  should  be  placed  in  a  close  frame  or  green-house,  where  the 
temperature  can  be  kept  rather  warmer  than  in  an  ordinary  green-house.  In  such 
a  situation  they  will  soon  commence  to  grow,  (the  necessary  care  and  attention 
being  given  them,)  and  in  due  time  become  quite  recovered.  But  if  no  such  con- 
venience is  at  hand,  they  may  be  placed  in  the  closest  part  of  the  green-house,  where 
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they  can  enjoy  plenty  of  light,  and  be  shaded  from  the  rays  of  the  sun  until  they 
are  sufficiently  recovered  to  bear  exposure  without  wilting. 

Great  care  is  necessary  in  the  application  of  water ;  frequent  supplies  in  mod* 
erate  quantities  should  be  the  standard  rule. 

Should  a  plant  become  sickly  during  the  summer,  it  should  be  submitted  to  the 
course  above  recommended  without  delay.  If  in  the  fall,  they  should  be  repotted 
and  kept  in  a  warm  part  of  the  green-house  until  the  following  spring ;  but  if  in 
the  winter  it  is  perceived  that  any  are  becoming  sickly,  it  will  be  found  best  to 
let  them  remain  until  the  month  of  March,  giving  them  as  little  water  as  possible 
during  that  period,  after  which  they  may  be  treated  as  above  recommended. 
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GRAPE  AND  WINE  CULTURE  IN  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNW^ 

BT  OUR   OALXFORKIA  CORRX8PONDBKT,  J.  Q.  A.  W. 

Thb  cultivation  of  the  Grape  has  been  attended  with  unparalleled  success,  even 
beyond  that  of  the  most  prolific  countries  of  Europe ;  but,  owing  to  causes  which 
have  now  become  known,  the  manufacture  of  wine  has  not  been  attended  with  thaX 
success  which  should  be  warranted.  Some  outside  parties  have  bought  up  cheap 
wines,  doctored  them  up,  and  then  thrown  them  upon  the  market,  to  the  great 
discredit  of  those  honorably  engaged  in  the  business.  Capital  is  needed  to  develop. 
No  fair  test  has  yet  been  made,  as  sufficient  time  has  not  been  allowed  for  the  wine 
to  attain  a  proper  age ;  and  it  has  been  sent  to  market  regardless  of  reputation,  in 
order  to  realize  for  the  outlay.  Again,  the  great  expense  attending  the  manufae- 
ture  of  the  wine  in  this  country,  the  scarcity  of  capital,  owing  to  the  high  rates  of 
money,  and  storing  it  until  it  has  attained  a  sufficient  degree  of  perfection,  have 
caused  new  and  immature  wines,  improperly  made,  to  be  forced  upon  the  market, 
to  the  great  injury  of  the  article  in  this  country.  These  errors  will  be  avoided  by 
time,  experience,  and  study,  and  the  business  come  under  the  control  of  parties 
sufficiently  able,  pecuniarily  and  otherwise,  to  carry  it  on  safely  and  scientifically ; 
then  the  evils  will  in  a  great  measure  be  avoided,  under  which  this  business  noir 
suffers,  and  wines  will  be  produced  in  this  country  which  will  not  be  inferior  to 
foreign  manufacture,  but  will  even  surpass  them. 

During  a  late  trip  to  Los  Angeles,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  prominent 
vineyards  and  wine  manufacturing  establishments  for  wluch  this  county  is  so 
famous.  Some  of  my  reports  have  already  been  published  in  the  Stock  Journal ; 
and  as  many  of  your  readers  may  have  an  interest  in  these  matters,  I  will  at  this 
time  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  famous  vineyard  and  orchard  of  Wm.  Wolfbkiix, 
situated  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  town,  having  inclosed  some  hundred  and 
forty  acres,  a  hundred  and  five  of  which  are  devoted  to  vineyard  and  orchard,  and 
fifty-five  acres  to  the  vineyard  alone. 

This  vineyard  is  the  largest  in  the  city,  containing  over  one  hundred  thousand 
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vines ;  ninety  thousand  vines  being  in  bearing,  and  fifteen  thousand  two-year  old 
vines.  The  crop  of  grapes  the  past  season  was  over  seven  hundred  thousand 
pounds. 

In  the  orchard  there  are  a  large  number  of  the  most  approved  varieties  of  fruit 
trees,  pear,  peach,  apple,  plum,  6iCy  all  looking  well ;  also  figs,  limes,  citrons,  wal- 
nuts, olives,  oranges,  etc.,  in  profusion,  and  bearing  full  crops.  The  grounds  are 
laid  out  with  much  taste  and  neatness.  The  crops  of  the  English  walnuts  amount 
to  from  two  to  three  thousand  pounds,  and  are  superior  in  flavor  to  those  imported. 
These  are  sent  to  market,  commanding  about  fifteen  cents  per  pound.  The  olive 
trees  were  particularly  attractive,  from  their  fresh  green  foliage.  These  are  long 
lived,  hardier  than  other  trees,  and  bear  profusely.  Among  the  tropical  fruits, 
however,  Mr.  Wolfskill  has  devoted  much  time  and  care  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
orange,  having  in  bearing  some  forty  large  trees,  which  present  a  most  beautiful 
appearance.  There  is  besides  an  orchard  of  some  two  thousand  more,  about  seven 
years  old,  and  nearly  in  bearing.  This  is  the  largest  and  finest  orange  grove  in 
the  State.  The  fruit  thrives  well  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  State,  where  the 
climate  is  warmer  and  more  genial  than  in  other  portions. 

The  trees  are  in  full  bearing  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  continue  to  the  age  of 
fifty  or  upwards.  The  earliest  period  of  bearing  is  about  the  seventh  year.  The 
foliage  is  beautiful  and  green  the  year  round,  and  the  trees  are  very  bushy  at  the 
top,  growing  to  the  height  of  thirty  to  forty  feet,  and  when  in  full  bearing  have 
often  to  be  propped  up,  on  account  of  the  weight  of  fruit.  They  bear  from  one  to 
three  thousand  oranges  each,  when  in  a  healthy  state,  and  the  fruit  commands  a 
ready  market  and  good  price.  Many  of  these  trees  have  netted  Mr.  W.  from 
$100  to  $150  each.  The  fruit  commences  to  change  color  about  November,  and 
ripens  about  January  to  February.  A  disease  has  of  late  attacked  the  orange  in 
the  shape  of  a  scale  insect,  called  the  CoctM  Hesperidum^  the  ravages  of  which  have 
much  diminished  the  crops,  as  well  as  injured  the  trees,  and  no  remedy  has  yet 
been  found  which  has  proved  successful  in  their  destruction.  In  some  orange- 
growing  countries,  an  insect  which  preys  upon  this  has  been  introduced,  which  has 
destroyed  the  scale  insect,  and  been  the  means  of  preserving  the  trees  from  the 
ravages  which  had  proved  so  destructive.  I  have  much  matter  of  interest  con- 
nected with  orange  culture,  which  I  will  perhaps  introduce  at  another  time. 

Mr.  Wolfskill,  formerly  a  trapper,  came  to  this  country  in  1831,  and  has  been 
on  the  present  place  since  March,  1838.  He  is  a  very  industrious  old  man,  and 
dresses  very  plainly,  yet  seems  to  enj«y  an  easy  and  contented  life.  His  estate  is 
very  valuable,  and,  as  I  remarked,  the  orchard  and  vineyard  are  the  largest  and 
finest  in  the  state.  In  a  few  years,  the  orange  crop  must  amount  to  quite  a  fortune 
in  itself. 

Messrs.  Kohler  ds  Frohling  have  purchased,  the  present  season,  the  entire  grape 
crop,  as  they  have  for  the  last  four  years,  and  manufactured  the  same  into  wine  in 
Mr.  Wolfskill's  place,  where  the  large  cellars  and  distilleries  are.    The  principal 
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building  is  new,  and  made  of  brick,  •being  140  feet  loog  and  dO  feet  high.  They 
have  one  brick  cellar  for  storing  the  wine,  100  feet  long ;  another  large  cellar,  85 
feet  long  by  50  feet  wide,  built  of  adobe,  with  brick  wall  around,  which  will  store 
over  sixty  thousand  gallons.  In  these  cellars  are  to  be  seen  the  large  pipes  of 
wine.  Altogether,  the  cellars  contain  over  one  hundred  thousand  gallons  of  wine. 
There  are  also  cellars  running  under  the  entire  house,  full  of  wine. 

The  crops  the  present  season,  from  the  Wolfskill  vineyard,  will  produce  from 
forty-five  to  fifty  thousand  gallons  of  wine.  Messrs.  K.  ^  F.  have  also  purchased 
the  crops  from  the  following  vineyards,  to  wit,  the  "  Ramons  Valenzuela "  vine- 
yard, "  Don  Andreas,"  "Isidora  Keys,"  "  Aauza  Ranch,"  "  Wm.  Workman,"  (La 
Puente)  and  ^  Ellis  Monlton."  The  whole  crop  of  wine  amounts  to  about  145,000 
gallons.  They  employ  during  the  wine  season  about  forty  Indians,  paying  them 
from  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents  per  day. 

The  close  of  the  vintage  of  1850  was  celebrated  by  a  (^tb  or  ^  Harvest  Home,^' 
to  which  all  who  had  participated  in  the  manufacture,  as  well  as  a  large  number 
of  invited  guests  and  members  of  the  press,  were  present.  My  absence  from  tibe 
city,  (being  on  a  tour  in  the  country,)  alone  prevented  my  accepting  an  invitation 
to  be  present. 

In  connection  with  the  above,  I  will  state  that  Mr.  Stern  is  now  on  his  way  to 
New  York,  to  open  a  house  for  the  sale  of  these  wines,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Perkins  and  Stern,  as  a  branch  house  of  Kohler  and  Frohling.  The  establishment 
will  be  open  about  the  first  of  March,  the  wines  being  expected  to  arrive  about 
that  time,  some  one  hundred  pipes  being  on  the  way,  of  all  the  varieties  of  wine 
manufactured,  to  be  followed  by  regular  shipments.  In  the  establishment  in  San 
Francisco  are  some  ten  large  cellars,  containing  about  seventy-five  thousand  gallons 
of  wine,  of  different  brands  and  vintages. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  above  establishment  somewhat  at  length,  that  your  readers 
may  have  some  idea  of  one  of  the  prominent  establishments  in  Los  Angeles.  There 
are  other  manufacturers  of  equal  merit,  as  Sansevaine  Bros.,  M.  Keller,  Hoaver, 
White,  Wilson,  dec,  whom  I  may  allude  to  at  another  time. 

There  has  been  of  late  much  complaint  regarding  California  wines,  from  the 
causes  alluded  to,  and  owing  to  shipments  east  of  poor  wines,  which  have  most 
unfortunately  thrown  a  discredit  upon  the  article.  Some  articles  have  appeared 
in  different  journals  here  concerning  the  matter,  in  vindication  and  otherwise ;  and 
a  late  article  in  the  Shipping  List,  concerning  a  shipment  to  New  York  of  cheap 
wines,  may  have  an  injurious  tendency  which  should  be  corrected.  Soon  after  the 
article  appeared,  in  November,  a  reply  was  made  by  a  well-known  correspondeni, 
through  the  columns  of  the  Echo  de  Pacifique,  which  would  not  be  out  of  plaoe 
here,  but  would  place  the  subject  in  a  true  light,  and  I  can  vouch  for  its  correctness. 

I  can  heartily  endorse  the  article,  and  hope  it  will  be  read  with  interest,  should 
you  find  room  for  it  in  your  columns. 

I  myself  can  speak  with  some  knowledge  of  the  increase  of  this  business,  having 
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followed  it  up  for  the  past  year,  and  during  n^  last  visit  to  Los  Angeles  bad  ample 
opportunity  for  visiting  all  the  wine  making  establishments  in  the  place.  I  can 
attest  with  knowledge  of  the  house  of  Sansevaine  Bros.,  of  Los  Angeles.  Any  one 
who  may  have  visited  their  large  establishment  during  the  wine-making  season,  as 
was  my  pleasure,  would  see  their  wine-presses,  rollers,  crusher,  dec,  in  full  opera- 
tion, and  all  put  up  in  the  latest  French  style,  and  any  doubt  as  to  their  ability  of 
manufacturing  wines  would  have  vanished.  This  house  alone  presses  forty-five 
thousand  pounds  of  grapes  daily,  which  yield  three  thousand  gallons  of  wine. 

In  my  next,  I  will  make  further  reference  to  this  subject,  alluding  to  the  pros- 
pects of  wine  culture  in  California,  and  a  glance  at  the  establishment  of  Messrs. 
Sansevaine  Brothers.  I  send  you  copies  of  the  report  on  Grape  culture,  lately 
published.  This  subject  is,  as  you  see,  attracting  great  attention,  and  great  results 
are  expected ;  and  so  for  the  present,  Adios. 

[The  above  is  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  articles  from  California,  written  by  a 
gentleman  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  subject,  and  who  handles  the  **  pen  of  a 
ready  writer,"  having  for  some  time  been  a  member  of  the  "  corps  editorial."  We 
have  no  doubt  these  articles  will  be  found  deeply  interesting.  We  have  omitted 
the  extract  alluded  to  above  for  want  of  room.  Mr.  Stem,  above  mentioned,  is 
now  in  New  York.^En.] 
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Co  Contrihtors  anb  ot^trs. 

Commimications,  Letters,  Gatalogues,  Periodicals,  ^c.,  intended  for  tbe 
perusal  of  the  Editor,  and  packages  by  Express,  should  be  directed  to  the 
care  of  C.  M.  Saxton,  25  Park  Row,  New  York.  Exchanges  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  "  Th»  Horticulturist." 
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We  appear  late  this  month,  but  for  reasons  beyond  our  control.  The  sad  times 
in  which  we  live  have  caused  changes  in  our  publishing  house  and  bumness  rela- 
tions, and  the  adjustment  of  these  has  rendered  it  impossible  to  issue  the  July 
number  at  an  earlier  moment.  It  is  really  a  cause  for  sympathy,  and  not  for 
complaint^  and  we  trust  our  readers  will  so  regard  it.  Hereafter  we  shall  be  en- 
abled to  appear  promptly. 

A  Chakok. — ^The  reader  will  notice  a  change  in  our  dress.  It  is  one  we  faaye 
long  desired  to  make,  and  which  we  think  will  give  general  satisfaction.  We 
have  others  in  view,  but  they  must  bide  the  times. 

The  Curculio. — ^There  being  few  or  no  plums  this  year  for  the  Curculio  to 
operate  on,  it  has  betaken  itself,  in  multitudes,  to  the  Pear,  the  Apple,  and  the 
**•  black  knot"  Apples  and  Pears  are  falling  freely  from  the  trees,  almost  everj 
Mlea  specimen  having  been  stung  three  or  four  times,  and  in  not  a  few  oases  we 
have  counted  upwards  of  a  dozen  punctures  on  the  same  fruit  In  two  or  three 
instances  we  have  taken  from  fifteen  to  twenty  larv®  of  the  Curculio  from  the 
same  "  knot."  We  allude  to  the  subject  now,  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  any 
extended  remarks,  but  to  request  our  readers  to  examine  their  fruits,  and  report 
such  facts  as  they  may  observe  in  connection  with  this  subject.  The  Apple  will 
be  found  to  be  suffering  especially  from  this  cause.  It  will  be  interesting  to  leam 
how  far  the  plum  protects  us  £rom  the  loss  of  the  apple  crop. 


FAmFiELD  Co.  Horticultural  Sooixty. — -Under  this  name  our  ftiends  in 
Fairfield  County  have  formed  a  Horticultural  Sodety,  to  whom  we  extend  a 
most  hearty  welcome.  The  movement  originated,  we  believe,  with  Mr.  DaveiK 
port,  of  Stamford,  who  has  met  with  a  hearty  cooperation ;  and  so  vigorously  has 
the  project  been  pushed,  that  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  formation  of  the  Society 
a  successful  public  exhibition  has  been  held.  If  the  same  spirit  continues  to  ani- 
mate them,  we  shall  expect  to  hear  great  things  of  the  Fairfield  County  Hortloul- 
tural  Society.  The  oounty  is  wealthy,  and  contains  plenty  of  material  for  a  useM 
and  permanent  Society.  From  a  report  sent  us  by  one  of  the  officers  of  the  So> 
ciety,  we  condense  the  following  account  of  its  first  exhibition. 
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The  exhibition  was  held  in  Washington  Hall,  Bridgeport.  The  room  was 
tastefully  decorated  with  greens,  and  on  the  walls  were  a  number  of  fine  old 
paintings,  loaned  for  the  occasion.  Three  long  tables  were  placed  across  the 
room ;  the  first  was  covered  with  plates  of  strawberries,  interspersed  with  bou- 
quets ;  the  second,  or  central  one,  was  devoted  to  plants  and  flowers ;  and  the 
third  to  apples,  cherries,  and  grapes.  The  sides  of  the  room  were  given  to  roses, 
vegetables,  native  wines,  6co.  Hie  music  was  furnished  by  Prof,  Spinning,  as- 
sisted bj  Messrs.  Spinning  and  the  Messrs.  Balcomb  as  a  quartette.  The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner,  Red,  White,  and  Blue,  and  Good  Night,  were  finely  sung  bj  a 
youthful  choir  from  Mr,  Strong's  High  School  and  Mr.  Peck's  Golden  Hill  School. 
The  display  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables  was  highly  creditable  for  a  begin- 
ning, and  the  exhibition  may  be  regarded  as  a  good  success.  The  company 
seemed  to  enjoy  themselves  greatly,  and  to  feel  proud  that  they  had  started  a  so- 
ciety. Let  their  pride  hereafter  consist  in  properly  sustaining  it.  Prizes  were 
awarded  as  follows : 

Strawberries. — 1st  premium,  S.  W.  Faulkner,  Stamford,  $2.  2d  premium, 
James  Wilson,  E.  Bridgeport,  $1.  1st  premium,  best  three  dishes,  John  North, 
Bridgeport,  $1,     1st  premium,  best  two  dishes,  J.  B.  Hoyt,  Stamford,  $1. 

Grapes. — Ist  premium,  best  five  dishes,  F.  Payne,  Westport,  $2.  1st  premium, 
best  10  dishes,  J.  North,  Bridgeport,  $2.  2d  premium,  best  two  dishes,  George 
Elder,  Stamford,  $1.  1st  premium,  two  vines  in  pots,  Oliver  Hoyt,  Stamford, 
$1.     2d  premium,  two  vines  in  pots,  J.  R.  Hoyt,  Stamford,  $1. 

Cherries. — 1st  premium,  H.  W,  Chatfield,  Bridgeport,  60  cents.  2d  premium, 
C.  M.  Noble,  East  Bridgeport,  50  cents. 

Flowers. — 1st  premium,  Plants,  Frederic  Fervena,  (Grardener  to  N,  Wheeler,) 
$2.  2d  premium,  J.  Grant,  Bridgeport,  $1  50.  1st  Hardy  Perpetual  Rose, 
Lindley  &  Hinks,  Bridgeport,  $1.  2d  premium,  Hardy  Perpetual  Rose,  F.  McNa- 
mara  (Gardener  to  E,  Howe,  Jr.,)  Fairfield,  dip.  8d  premium,  Hardy  Perpetual 
Rose,  F.  Fervena,  dip.  1st  premium,  Bouquets,  William  Brown,  $1.  2d  pre- 
mium, Bouquets,  Thomas  Geraty,  (Gardener  to  O.  Hoyt,)  $1.  3d  premium,  two 
Bouquets,  J.  Gilletie,  Fairfield,  $1.  4th  premium,  three  Bouquets,  Lindley  & 
Hinks,  Bridgeport,  $1.  4th  premium,  one  Bouquet  Wild  Flowers,  Mrs.  Avery, 
Newtown,  dip. 

Vegetables. — 1st  premium,  eight  varieties,  J.  Meachem,  Stratford,  $1.  2d  pre- 
mium, 9  varieties,  M.  Shanley,  $1.  1st  premium,  Kahoon  Rhubarb,  J.  B.  Hoyt 
2d  premium,  Kahoon  Rhubarb,  L  H.  Whiting,  Bridgeport,  50  cents,  1st  premium, 
Cherry  Currants,  J.  De  Martin,  Membership  ticket  2d  premium,  Cherry  Cur- 
rante,  A.  Lyon,  50  cents.  1st  premium,  five  pots  of  Okra,  Rev.  M.  Smith.  1st 
premium,  Cucumbers,  E.  Curtis,  Membership  ticket. 

Wine.— Ut  premium,  best  ooL  Native  Wine,  F.  B.Wheeler,  Bridgeport,  $1  50. 
2d  premium,  col.  Native  Wine,  T.  Benedict,  $1.  8d  premium,  four  vintages 
Native  Currant,  N.  F.  Peck,  $1.    4th  premium,  fine  Rhubarb,  T.  Benedict,  dip. 
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Ths  Rosb  Bug. — Contrary  to  our  ezpectationa,  and,  we  may  add,  past  expe- 
rience, the  Rose  Bug  is  this  season  more  abundant  than  we  remember  to  have 
seen  them  for  a  dozen  years  past.  They  have  usually  been  comparatively  scarce 
after  a  very  severe  winter ;  but  the  past  winter,  though  one  of  almost  unexampled 
severity,  seems  to  have  had  no  effect  in  lessening  their  numbers.  About  New 
York  it  may  be  said,  almost  literally,  that  there  are  no  cherries  for  them  to  eat ; 
but  the  grape,  the  rose,  and  the  leaves  of  the  vine  and  the  dierry  tree,  are  saffer- 
ing  terribly,  and  the  woods  swarm  with  them.  Every  horUculturist  ought  to 
declare  a  deadly  war  against  them.  Organize  Anti-Rose  Bug  Societies;  arm 
yourselves  with  a  basin  of  water  and  a  stick ;  give  the  limb  a  gentle  tap,  and 
they  will  drop  in  the  basin ;  you  have  then  nothing  to  do  but  crush  the  life  out  of 
them  with  your  foot.  A  less  tedious  plan  is  to  spread  a  sheet  under  the  vine  or 
tree  to  catch  them  as  they  fall ;  but  it  is  not  so  sure,  since,  after  fidling  three  or 
four  feet,  they  often  take  to  the  wing.  Their  destruction  must  be  secured  in  some 
way ;  their  existence  can  only  be  tolerated  at  the  expense  of  half  our  crop  of 
cherries  and  grapes,  to  say  nothing  of  minor  evils. 

Ornamental  Flower  Pots. — Mr,  Eberhardt  has  placed  on  our  table  speci- 
mens of  flower  pots  made  of  metaL  They  are  of  pretty  design  and  neatly  painted. 
The  saucer  is  attached  to  the  pot  by  a  simple  contrivance,  which  does  not  inter- 
fere with  drainage.  For  the  parlor,  as  a  receptacle  of  the  common  earthenware 
pot,  they  are  very  pretty ;  but  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  growing  plants  we  do 
not  think  they  are  well  suited. 

Wire  Baskets. — Mr.  Davenport,  of  Stamford,  has  sent  us  a  new  pattern  of 
wire  basket,  with  which  we  are  much  pleased.  The  design  is  very  pretty,  and  the 
work  is  done  in  a  most  thorough  manner,  as  is  the  case  with  all  the  wire  work  of 
Mr.  Davenport  that  we  have  seen. 

Bbookltn  HoancuLTUBAL  Society. — We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Miller,  the 
energetic  Ck>rrespojiding  Secretary  of  this  Society,  for  an  account  of  its  last  ex- 
hibition, from  which  we  condense  as  follows.  In  view  of  the  times,  it  was  deemed 
best  to  avoid  expense  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  exhibition  was  consequently 
held  in  the  Society's  meeting  rooms,  and  was  '*  really  a  charming  display — not 
too  much.  The  rooms  were  handsomely  decorated  with  evergreens  and  very  fine 
plants  of  Fuchsias,  some  of  which  were  eight  feet  high,  and  most  symmetrical, 
showing  fine  cultivation.  None  have  ever  been  exhibited  that  surpassed  those  of 
Mr.  John  Humphreys."  Mr.  Burgess,  of  East  New  York,  exhibited  sixty-five 
varieties  of  Sweet  Williams,  which  are  said  to  have  been  very  fine.  He  also  ex- 
hibited a  fine  collection  of  Roses,  two  of  which  were  seedlings  of  merit  Messrs. 
Dailledouze  and  Zeller  usually  make  fine  displays  of  cut  flowers,  but  on  the 
present  occasion  they  are  said  to  have  had  the  best  collection  of  Roses  and  Car- 
nations ever  exhibited  before  the  Society.    Mr.  Barnes,  in  his  fine  oollection,  had 
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a  superb  new  Pelargonium,  name  not  given.  Mr.  John  Friend  exhibited  a  good 
collection  of  out  flowers.  The  President  made  a  good  show  of  misoeHaneous 
plants.  Mr.  Hamlyn  exhibited  fine  Ericas.  Mr.  Weir  made  a  good  show  of 
Bouquets  and  Baskets.  The  only  fruit  oonsisted  of  a  large  and  fine  bunch  of 
Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  from  Mr.  Chorlton.  Mr* 
Williamson,  artist,  sent  in  some  very  good  oil  sketches  of  fruits  and  flowers. 

No  premiums  were  awarded  on  this  occasion,  and  it  was  thus  shown  that  a 
good  exhibition  can  be  got  up  without  this  stimulus ;  still  the  absenoe  of  a  number 
who  have  heretofore  exhibited  shows  that  the  premium  is  not  without  its  influence. 
On  the  second  of  July  the  Society  held  the  first  of  a  series  of  meetings  for  con- 
versational purposes.    The  audience  on  the  occasiou  was  composed  partly,  and 
very  appropriately,  of  ladies.     On  the  table  were  a  collection  of  Strawberries 
from  Mr.  Fuller,  seedling  Carnations,  &c.,  from  Messrs.  Dailledouze  and  Zeller, 
Fuchsias,  Dahlias,  and  Bouquets  from  Mr.  Humphreys,  Fox  Gloves  and  Sweet 
Williams  from  Mr.  Burgess,  a  collection  of  flowers  from  Mr.  Barnes,  and  very  fine 
Gooseberries  from  Mr.  Miller.    After  some  introductory  remarks  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Fuller  described  some  of  the  leading  Strawberries  and  their  culture,  in 
which  he  recommended  the  removal  of  all  runners.     He  gave  a  prominent  place^ 
to  the  Triomphe  de  Gand  and  Bartlett.     He  also  recommended  the  ladies  to  try 
and  raise  seedlings.    There,  Mr.  Fuller,  that  will  do.     Of  course  they'll  try ;  they 
always  do  try. 

Mr.  Brophy  made  some  very  appropriate  remarks  on  the  beauty  and  influence 
of  flowers.  Mr.  Pardee  discoursed  in  fiimiliar  style  on  the  benefits  and  advan- 
tages of  such  meetings  to  members  and  others,  and  of  their  coming  together  and 
fully  giving  their  experience  in  the  plainest  English,  so  that  all  may  understand. 

This  was  mostly  a  preliminary  meeting,  but  from  the  spirit  which  prevailed 
we  conclude  that  these  conversational  meetings  are  now  fully  inaugurated,  and 
trust  they  will  go  on,  and  be  abundantly  fruitful  in  good  results,  which  can  not 
fail  to  be  the  case  if  the  members  are  true  to  themselves  and  the  good  cause. 
These  meetings  will  present  a  fine  opportunity  for  interesting  the  public  in  the 
work  and  success  of  the  Society,  and  they  should  therefore  be  widely  published. 
At  the  public  exhibitions  they  can  see  what  has  been  done ;  and  at  these  meetings 
they  can  learn  koto  to  do  it,  and  this  is  just  what  is  wanted  to  make  the  public 
feel  an  interest  in  the  Society's  permanent  success ;  to  make  them  feel,  indeed, 
that  it  is  as  much  their  society  as  the  gardener's. 


NscTARnrxs. — ^We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Hamlyn,  gardener  to  W.  C.  Langley, 
Csq.,  Bay  Ridge,  for  very  beautiful  specimens  of  the  Stan  wick  Nectarine,  and 
1  also  a  new  white  variety  which  we  do  not  know.  The  latter  has  a  beautiful 
white  waxy  skin,  but  is  not  equal  to  the  Stanwick«  The  Stanwick  is  large  and 
handsome,  sometimes  with  a  red  cheek,  is  juicy,  sweet,  fine  flavored,  and  quite 
equal  to  its  high  reputation.    We  are  greatly  pleased  with  it. 
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Mr.  Fullsb's  Stbawbxrbisb. — ^We  reoently,  in  company  with  a  oommittee  from 


Nxw  RoBxs. — ^We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Dulledouze,  Brooklyn,  for  spedmens 
of  Madame  Boll  and  Francis  L  Boaes.  The  latter  la  a  rose  of  medium  size.  Ml, 
of  good  form,  and  a  beautifol  dark  crimson  color.  It  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
best  of  its  dasB.  Madame  Boll  is  a  very  large  rose,  fiill,  compact,  of  good  form, 
a  beautiful  deep  rose  color,  and  abundant  bloom.  One  flower  contained  three 
hundred  and  thirty-two  petals.  The  flower  stem  is  shorty  and  the  flowers  are 
completely  surrounded  with  leaves,  set  up  close  under  the  buds,  and  the  ^ect  is 
very  beautiful.  Madame  Boll  we  esteem  a  first  dass  rose ;  it  is  just  a  little 
coarse  in  its  texture,  and  that  is  about  the  only  fiuilt  we  can  perceive  in  it.  Bodi 
the  above  roses  are  fragrant.         

^  One  Concerned,**  who  writes  us  from  Portland,  must  send  us  his  name,  not 
for  publication,  but  to  comply  with  a  recognized  rule  firom  whidi  we  do  not  deem 
it  wise  to  depart  

Skkdlino  Rosss. — ^We  have  received  from  Mr.  Burgess,  of  East  New  York, 
two  of  his  seedling  Roses.  One  is  in  the  style  of  Queen  of  the  Prairies,  but 
darker,  and  with  a  larger  cluster.  The  form  and  color  are  good,  and  the  habit 
strong.  The  other  is  a  large  rose  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  class ;  form  good, 
full,  compact,  and  habit  robust.  They  are  both  Roses  that  we  shall  expect  to 
hear  of  again. 

Tall  Rtx. — ^We  have  just  been  shown  a  sample  of  Rye  grown  on  the  so-called 
'*  barrens"  of  Long  Island.  The  stalks  are  over  five  feet  high,  the  head  long  and 
fairly  filled,  and  giving  promise  of  good  yield.  We  have  seen  worse  Rye  many 
a  time.  The  present  is  a  sample  of  four  acres,  grown  on  land  reclaimed  last  Au- 
gust. The  undergrowth  and  roots  were  grubbed  up,  and  burned  on  the  land, 
which  was  then  thoroughly  plowed  and  dressed  with  150  pounds  of  guano  to  the 
acre,  which  we  do  not  by  any  means  consider  the  best  dressing  it  could  have  had. 
It  is  simply  absurd  to  call  land  barren  and  worthless  that  will  produce  such  straw. 

A  Rival  to  the  Wilsoh. — ^The  Strawberry  Bont  St.  Julien,  which  we  have  . 
seen  for  the  first  time  this  spring,  promises  to  rival  the  Wilson  in  productiveness,  | 
and  it  is  certainly  much  superior  to  it  in  flavor.  We  have  only  seen  it  in  ooe  | 
place,  and  its  wonderful  yield  may  have  been  the  result  of  some  peculiar  fitness  I 
in  the  soil.  Have  any  of  our  readers  grown  it  1  We  should  like  to  hear  more  ' 
of  it  La  Constante,  which  came  to  us  as  the  most  productive  of  foreign  varie- 
ties, has,  wherever  we  have  seen  it,  borne  only  a  moderate  crop ;  but  the  berry  ■ 
is  large  and  the  quality  very  fine.  i 

Brioht's  Gbapx  Cultitbb. — ^We  are  indebted  to  the  author  for  a  copy  of  the 

new  edition  of  this  work,  which,  we  regret  to  say,  we  have  not  yet  found  time  to  | 

examine,  except  to  see  that  it  contiuns  much  new  matter.    We  shall  allude  to  it  | 

again.   It  may  be  had  of  C.  M.  Saxton,  25  Park  Row,  New  York.   Price  50  cents.  | 
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the  American  Institute,  visited  Mr.  Fuller's  nursery  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
his  seedling  strawberries ;  and  we  are  compelled  to  say  that  we  have  nowhere  seen 
s  oollection  containing  so  many  varieties  of  merit.  We  saw  the  original  bed  last 
season,  in  company  with  Mr.  Pardee,  and  some  seventy-three  kinds  were  selected 
for  trial ;  and  it  was  now  our  object  to  examine  these,  and  also  a  small  bed  of  new 
ones.  The  examination  resulted  in  reducing  the  number  to  a  dozen,  to  be  kept  for 
atjother  year's  trial.  Mr.  Fuller  has  wisely  determined  to  send  none  of  them  out 
till  tbey  have  been  fully  tested.  The  dozen  alluded  to  have  been  selected  in  refer, 
ence  to  their  size,  quality,  productiveness,  and  hardiness,  and  if  they  sustain  their 
present  character  in  these  respects  they  can  not  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  ac- 
quisitions ;  six  of  them,  however,  being  in  these  particulars  superior  to  the  others. 
Nos.  7, 14,  20,  and  53  we  esteem  the  best  of  the  lot ;  14  is  a  berry  of  remarkable 
flavor.    For  the  present  it  is  not  necessary  to  otherwise  describe  them. 


Peter  B.  Mead,  Esq.  :  As  we  have  passed  through  another  winter,  and  a  severe 
one  for  fruit  trees  and  vines,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  you  to  know  the  result 
of  the  season  on  the  fruits  and  vines  in  this  place ;  and  I  will  write  a  short  letter, 
giving  ray  observation  on  them,  hoping  that  they  will  be  of  a  little  interest  to  you 
as  a  horticulturist  to  pay  for  their  perusal. 

The  peach  blossoms  are  almost  all  killed,  I  having  seen  but  about  twenty  blos- 
soms this  spring ;  and  the  trees  are  coming  out  with  but  a  very  few  leaves,  and 
look  mostly  dead. 

I  have  seen  but  one  solitary  cherry  blossom ;  and  the  trees  look  bad,  and  as  if 
they  were  dying. 

Plums  look  bad,  and  are  leaving  out  very  scattering,  and  I  have  not  seen  a  single 
blossom  about  here  this  spring. 

May  there  not  be  something  gained  in  the  loss  of  the  above  fruits  for  a  season 
or  two,  in  the  destruction  of  the  curculio  by  the  loss  of  their  favorite  places  for 
depositing  their  eggs,  and  thus  they  die  out  ? 

Pears  did  look  well  in  the  early  spring,  and  the  trees  blossomed  quite  full ;  but 
from  the  first  to  the  seventh  of  May,  while  the  pear  was  in  blossom,  we  had  cold 
weather  and  some  snow,  with  the  ground  frozen  hard  on  three  successive  mornings 
and  ice  made  nearly  one  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  which  I  think  killed  the  young 
pears,  as  the  blossom  leaf  turned  brown  and  the  pears  which  had  formed  dropped 
ofT,  so  that  there  are  but  a  very  few  left  Apples  blossomed  quite  full,  and  have 
set  well,  and  there  is  now  a  prospect  of  a  good  yield  of  fruity  if  they  do  not  blast 
hereafter. 

Grapes  are  badly  killed.  Most  all  of  the  old  Catawba,  Isabella,  and  Diana  vines 
are  killed  to  the  ground.  ^ 
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Young  vines,  two  and  three  years  old,  of  the  newer  kinds,  in  my  little  nareery, 
which  were  cut  back  closely  last  fall  and  buried  about  five  inches  deep  with  earth, 
came  out  this  spring  in  the  following  condition : 

Diana,  two  years  old,  killed  to  three  buds. 

Clara,  two  years  old,  killed  to  two  buds. 

Rebecca,  two  years  old,  killed  to  three  buds. 

Concord,  three  years  old,  killed  but  two  or  three  buds  on  the  end  of  the  shoots. 

Herbemont,  three  years  old,  killed  back  to  three  buds  at  the  bottom  of  shoots. 

Union  Village,  two  years  old,  killed  to  one  and  two  buds  at  the  ground. 

Delaware,  three  years  old,  alive  to  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  and  looks  very  finely. 

Anna,  three  years  old,  alive  to  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  and  looks  well 

Lenoir,  three  years  old,  all  died  to  the  ground. 

To  Kalon,  two  years  old,  alive  to  the  end  of  the  shoots,  and  looks  well. 

Elsingburgh,  two  years  old,  alive  to  the  end  of  the  shoots,  and  looks  well. 

I  have  thus  given  my  observations  so  far,  and  trust  that  you  will  excuse  the 
liberty  1  have  taken,  as  I  suppose  your  time  may  be  occupied  to  better  purpose  than 
attending  to  letters  like  the  above,  and  I  have  made  it  pretty  long. 

Respectfully,  your  friend,  Henbt  L.  Stkwart. 

Middle  Saddam,  Conn.,  June  6,  1861. 

[We  are  obliged  to  you  for  your  notes  on  the  effects  of  the  past  winter ;  tbey 
are  valuable,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  have  more  of  them.  In  regard  to  the  cur- 
culio,  the  loss  of  the  plum  crop  unfortunately  affords  us  no  immunity,  for  this  pest, 
in  the  absence  of  plums,  goes  to  the  pear,  apple,  and  other  fruits.  The  plum  would 
seem  to  be  its  frst  choice ;  deprived  of  that,  it  will  attack  almost  any  fruit  at  hajid, 
as  you  can  now  convince  yourself  by  examining  your  fallen  apples  and  pears,  &a, 
when  you  will  see  multitudes  of  the  unmistakable  crescent  marks.  The  results  in 
regard  to  your  vines  are  very  nearly  those  that  have  reached  us  from  many  di£er- 
ent  sources,  the  Delaware  in  every  instance  coming  out  entirely  uninjured.  It 
remains  where  we  placed  it,  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  all  our  hardy  grapes. — £d.] 


Ed.  Horticulturist  :  I  am  dreadfully  shocked  to  find  myself  in  print ;  have 
always  had  a  perfect  horror  of  appearing  in  the  papers.  In  this  instance,  however, 
there  is  one  comfort;  the  public  will  know  that  I  didu^t  mean  to  be  published,  for 
my  poor  letter  bears  internal  evidence  of  that  fact  in  my  request  that  you  would 
give  your  answers  to  **  Maggie  ;"  and  if  you  had  only  given  me  that  as  a  "  nomme 
de  plume,"  it  wouldn't  have  been  so  bid.  **  Mais  nMmporte ;"  it^s  a  bad  wind  that 
blows  nobody  any  good ;  and  I  console  myself  by  remembering  that  the  publica- 
tion of  my  letter  has  procured  me  the  counsel  and  sympathy  of  other  experienced 
horticulturists  beside  yourself.  Before  the  March  number  of  the  Horticulturist 
reached  me,  I  received  a  letter  addressed  to  Mrs.  Carrie  D.  M.,  and  I  smiled,  as 
I  thought  it  from  some  absent-minded  correspondent  who  had  forgotten  to  write 
the  remainder  of  my  name.     But  on  opening  it,  I  found  it  was  from  one  of  whom 
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I  had  never  heard  before,  and  who  in  the  kindest  manner  advised  me  as  to  what 
roses  to  plant  and  how  to  treat  them.  And  I  feel  a  presentiment  thai  this  circum- 
stance will  make  this  very  kind  gentleman  and  myself  fast  ifriends  for  life.  And 
then  the  very  courteous  proprietor  of  the  Kentucky  Nurseries  kindly  sent  me  his 
opinion  about  my  apple  trees,  and  I  think  it  is  correct,  because  in  many  instances 
the  bark  has  blackened  where  there  is  no  appearance  of  the  borer,  and  because  the 
diseased  part  is  always  on  the  south  side.  He  says, "  The  injury  is  done  in  winter 
or  early  spring.  We  frequently  have  warm  days  in  January,  February,  and 
March,  which  start  the  sap  into  motion ;  we  then  have  a  storm  which  ends  in  a 
hard  freeze,  and  this  congeals  the  sap  which  has  commenced  to  flow,  causing  it  to 
burst  its  sap  vessels.  It  cannot  then  either  ascend  or  return,  but  sours,  and  causes 
the  place  to  decay.  The  remedy  is  to  bind  some  straw  round  the  trunk  In  the 
fall,  and  let  it  remain  until  next  season,  first  removing  all  the  dead  bark,  and  killing 
all  the  grubs  where  there  are  any  ;  and  by  putting  clay  round  the  dead  place,  it 
will  grow  over  more  readily.  And  sometimes  the  disease  is  caused  in  May  in  very 
hot  weather,  when  the  sap  is  flowing  very  freely.  The  straw  will  prevent  it  in 
either  case." 

Query,  is  this  the  blight  ?  I  have  already  had  my  trees  doctored  in  the  way 
prescribed,  and  am  so  thankful  that  there  is  any  hope  of  saving  these  trees.  I  had 
given  them  up.  I  have  quoted  this  information  at  such  length,  because  there  are 
perhaps  many  novices  in  this  part  of  the  Union,  (?)  where  our  climate  is  so  change- 
able, to  whom  it  will  be  as  valuable  as  to  myself.  1  wish  yovi  could  procure  from 
this  gentleman  such  articles  for  your  journal,  for  the  benefit  of  Kentucky  horticul- 
turists.    It  is  just  such  plain,  practical  information  as  we  beginners  need. 

You  will  have  to  let  me  write  you  another  letter  about  the  pears  and  roses,  I 
have  strung  this  out  to  such  a  length.  And  in  answer  to  your  many  compliments, 
if  you  will  come  over  our  river  to  Kentucky,  and  help  me  out  of  my  troubles,  I 
will  promise  you  as  a  reward,  if  you  are  a  marriageable  gentleman,  my  little 
daughter,  who  is  quite  a  young  lady  now,  as  much  as  two  or  three  feet  high — pro- 
vided you  are  all  that  I  think  the  Editor  of  the  Horticulturist  ought  to  be,  and 
are  willing  to  wait  twenty  years  for  her ;  and  for  your  example  will  introduce  you 
to  the  best  husband  in  the  world,  one  who  "  has  a  soul "  even  "  larger  than  my 
own."  And  if  you  are  not  a  marriageable  gentleman,  I  can  enjoy  your  visit  the 
more,  without  the  fear  of  losing  my  daughter.  Jesting  aside,  it  would  be  a  real 
charity  for  you  to  visit  this  benighted  region,  for  I  have  no  doubt  as  a  consequence 
Horticulture  would  receive  a  new  impetus  in  this  section,  and  we  will  promise  to 
Jeave  no  means  untried  to  make  your  visit  agreeable.  You  may  publish  this,  or 
as  much  of  it  as  you  choose.  Don't  care  how  many  letters  I  have  in  the  papers 
now ;  feel  perfectly  desperate,  as  all  people  do  who  have  lost  a  good  character, 
since  losing  mine  for  diffidence.  «       Kindly  and  respectfully, 

Mount  Sterling,  Carrib  D.  M. 

[Well,  Carrie,  we  were  just  a  little  shocked  too  when  we  found  we  had  pub- 
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lished  the  whole  of  your  letter,  but  we  supposed  it  was  all  to  be  printed ;  and,  in 
fact,  we  couldn't  help  it.  How  could  you  send  us  such  a  gem,  and  expect  us  to 
hide  it  in  the  dark  1  It  is  seldom  indeed  that  we  have  such  a  shining  light  for  an 
example  to  our  readers,  and  we  wished  to  show  them,  especially  our  female  read- 
ers, that  woman  is  never  more  beautiful  than  when  enlarging  her  sphere  a  little 
outside  of  the  four  recognized  wooden  walls  to  which  many  would  confine  her ; 
that  if  woman's  legitimate  sphere  is  home,  that  home  embraces  something  more 
than  the  rooms  within  their  dwelling.  True,  we  might  have  suppressed  the  whole 
name  instead  of  a  part  of  it ;  but  we  mistook  ^  Maggie"  for  a  term  of  endear- 
ment for  the  magazine.  Did  you  ever  see  more  child-like  simplicity  than  thati 
Then,  again,  when  somebody  says  a  really  good  thing,  we  all  want  to  know  who 
says  it.  On  the  whole,  we  think  it  has  all  turned  out  just  right ;  for  it  has  done 
you  good,  and  the  public  too.  The  disease  described  by  your  Kentucky  friend  is 
what  is  called  the  blight.  The  cure  he  recommends  is  a  good  one,  but  the  best 
preventive  is  to  let  your  trees  branch  lower  down,  some  two  or  three  feet  from 
the  ground.  This  is  a  good  plan,  indeed,  not  only  for  your  part  of  the  Union, 
but  for  all  parts  of  it,  and  especially  for  novices.  Certainly,  write  us  all  about 
your  Pears  and  Koses,  and  we  will  do  all  we  can  for  you. — And  now  for  the  lit- 
tle daughter.  We  have  made  up  our  mind,  and  the  thing  is  done ;  we  are  bound 
to  go  to  Kentucky,  and  you  and  our  little  love  of  a  lady  shall  see  whether  we  do 
not  come  up  to  the  provisions.  Twenty  years !  they  will  glide  swiftly  by,  and 
seem  like  nothing,  for  the  love  we  bear  her.  Bless  the  little  soul,  we  send  her  a 
thousand  kisses.  We'll  have  a  nice  time  when  we  come  to  Kentucky.  We  hope 
she'll  say,  like  little  Johnny  Grant,  "  Well,  father,  there's  something  worth  living 
for  when  Mr.  Mead  comes,  ain't  there  1 "  And  then,  too,  we  are  to  be  mtroduced 
to  the  best  husband  in  the  world,  who  has  a  larger  soul  than  your  own.  Tell  him 
to  be  prepared  for  a  hearty  embrace ;  for,  next  to  a  woman,  we  do  love  a  man 
with  a  big  soul.  We  are  impatient  to  be  off;  for  with  you,  your  husband,  and 
our  "  little  love,"  we  can  see  nothing  but  the  purest  enjoyment. — So  you  see, 
Carrie,  we  have  taken  you  at  your  word,  anS  published  most  of  your  letter ;  but 
you  have  no  reason  to  feel  desperate  while  engaged  in  doing  a  good  deed.  The 
other  Carrie  you  allude  to  has  returned  home,  and  will  pick  up  no  more  chinqui- 
pins  in  Mississippi :  the  climate  was  too  much  for  her  husband's  health.  She  is  a 
sweet  girl,  and  we  had  another  good  time  when  she  came  back.  And  so  closes 
our  chat  for  the  present. — Ed.] 


S.  E.  FULLER, 

f  rawing  and  (^ngtaving  en 

663  Broadway,  New  York. 

Portraits,  MaehiDery,  Architectural  Dedgns,  LandscapM,  Fruits,  flowers,  etc,  executed  in 
the  best  manner,  upon  reasonable  terms. 


Ja|j,  Ang.  A  Sepi. 


Sefer«nces:    a  M.  SAXTON;    P.  B.  MEAD. 


J.  A..  CE^ND^LL'S 

FiiTSMT   SPEXlffi  EORSS, 

478  BROADWAY,  N.  Y.,Bet.Orand  &  Broome  Sts^ 

(J.  A.  GRAND  ALL,  Supeeiwendent.) 

I  i    ''HEALTH  and  HAPPIKESS  in  the  same  Saddle."-N.  p.  Wnxis.       3 


I  ^    Stands  firm  on  its  Pedestal,  will  not  wear  Carpets,       f 
and  has  no  Rockers  to  lAjure  the  Feet. 

FROM  THE  "HOME  JOURNAL." 
"  Of  *ajl  the  child-furniture  we  have  ever  seen,  no  article  combines  so  much 
of  these  two  im]2i^tant  things — ^health  and  happiness — as  the  Patent  Adjusta- 
ble Steel  Spring  Saddle-Horse,  invented  by  Jesse  A.  Crandall.     It  is  not  dan- 
gerous, lik6  a  common  rocking-horse,  to  children's  feet,  can  not  be  upset,  does 
not  wear  carpets,  but  stands  firm  on  its  base,  and  its  action  is  so  like  the  gal- 
lop of  a  live  horse  that  the  child  never  wearies  of  it      This  latest  of  child- 
novelties  is  exceedingly  elegant  and  artistic  in  design ;  and  so  adjustable,  sub- 
stantial, and  durable,  that  it  will  last  a  lifetime,     ft  is  indispensable  in  every 
fanaily  where  there  are  children*      It  should  be  in  every  primary  school  and 
gymnasium  in  the  country,  as  it  can  be  made  large  and  strong  enough  to  sus- 
tain grown  persons.     As  a  pedestal  for  photographic  pictures,  nothing  is  more 
beautiful. 

"  Every  orphan  Asylum  and  institution  where  children  are  congregated,  should 
be  furnished  with  a  number  of  these  beautiful  articles.  They  are  fitted  with 
side-saddles  when  required." 

[^^  These  horses  are  warranted  for  one  year. 

J>ireciion8  for  adjusting  the  Spring  Horse, — Open  the  aflfer  part  of  the  base 
sufficiently  to  allow  the  axle  to  go  in  its  place ;  then  raise  or  lower  the  horse 
to  suit  you.  Screw  the  bolts  in  the  side  very  tight. 
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CKLSBRATSD  NOIHiCLGSS 

FAMILY    AND    MANUFACTURING 

SEWING  MACHINES 

495  Broadway,  New  York. 

THE  GROVER  &  BAKER  SEWOG  MACHINE  makw  the  obIj •ewn 
formed  bj  a  dewing  Machine  ia  which  each  sdtoh  ii  independenfly  locked  and  without 
dependence  npon  the  other  stitches  for  strength,  And  the  only,  seam  that  will  admit  of  the 
thread  being  cut  at  every  fourth  stitch  jrithout  injury  to  the  seanf  hi  ^ 


XHE   GROVER  &  BAKER   SEWIXG  MACHINE  is  adapted  to  all 
varieties  of  fabrioi,  sewing  equally  well  the  finest  Swiss  muslin  or  the  heavi(*st  cloth  or 
leather,  and  requiring  no  adjustment  for  any  kind  of  sewing  other  than  the  adaptation  of 
needles  and  thread. 

THE  GROVER  &  BitKER  SEWING  MACHINE  sews  from  ordinair 
spools  without  rewinding,  and  fastens  its  own  seams,  thereby  savinf^  time  and  thread.. 
It  will  sow  common  spool  cotton,  silk  and  linen  thread,  with  equal  facUtty. 

XHE  GROVER  &  BAKER  SEWING  MACHINE  ia  so  simple  that  an 
intelligent  child  of  ten  years  can  readily  learn  to  operate  it     It  is  more  easily  kept 
in  order  than  any  other  machine,  and  need  not  be  taken  apart  to  be  oile4. 

XHE  GROVER  &  BAKER  SEWING  MACHINE  makes  the  only  stitoh 
that  cannot  be  injured  by  washing  and  ironing,  and  the  only  stitch  that  fofvn  an  elastic 

and  durable  seam.    Fabrics  put  together  with  this  stitch  may  wear  out  and  <Uop  to  pieces 

from  original  weakness,  or  hard  usage,  but  come  apart  or  give  way  at  jttio  m»m8  they 

cannot ;  they  will  hold  together  when  the  cloth  or  calico  around  them  hangs  m  n^or  tatters* 

A  trial  of  over  two  years  enables  us  to  say  irith  the  greatest  confidence  that  there  is  no  bet- 
ter machine  for  general  family  use  than  Grorer  <&  Baker's  brewing  Machine  Co.  It  makes  a 
beautiful  ehistic  seam  that  does  not  rip  with  wear  or  washing,  runs  almost  noiselessly,  is  pUiin, 
simple,  easy  to  work,  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  repair,  fastenn  the  ends  of  its  own  thread,  and 
nses  threads  and  silks  directly  from  the  spools  on  which  they  are  bought  Add  to  it  a  set  of 
the  company's  inimitiable  benmiers  and  stitchers,  and  yon  have  everything  abcut  you  as  com- 
plete and  satisfactory  as  you  could  reasonably  expect  It  is  an  article  of  furniture,  once  ia 
your  house,  you  will  never  wiUingly  part  with  under  any  consideration. — N.  Y.  Leader. 

We  speak  from  experience  when  we  say  that,  after  having  tried  all  the  principal  Sewing 
Machines,  we  must  accord  to  that  of  Grover  tk  Baker  the  preeminence.  Those  indispensable 
features  of  sowing,  strength,  uniformity,  and  elasticity,  all  of  which  ara  brought  out  in  this  in- 
comparable invention,  nuike  it  the  first  sewing  machine  in  the  country.  Others  have  their 
ffooa  points,  but  this  combines  all,  aad  possesses  every  duuracteristic  neoessary  to  make  it  most 
desirable. — iV.  Y,  ChritUan  Advocate  and  Journal. 

Grover  <&  Baker's  Machines  work,  in  their  peculiar  stitch,  and  fabrics  put  together  by  it» 
may  wear  and  drop  to  pieces  from  original  weakness  or  hard  usage,  but  come  upart  or  give 
way  at  the  seams  Uiey  can  not ;  they  wiu  hold  together  when  the  cloth  or  calico  around  them 
hanss  in  rags  and  tatters. — N,  Y,  Dimtf  Newe, 

We  give  preference  to  Grover  tk  Baker's. — Boeton  Saturday  Eve.  OaseUe^ 

Grover  <k  Baker's  are  superior  to  any  other. — Boston  AdvertUer. 

Works  more  completely  than  any  other. — y.  Am.  MeMenger. 

Will  do  more  work  than  a  dozen  hands. —  WatihingUmHJ'nion. 

They  require  no  adjustment  of  machinery. — Philadelphia  City  Item 

Grover  i  Baker's  machine  ia  easily  managed. — Fluahing  Jhnee. 

Adapted  for  woolens,  linen  or  cotton. — American  Medical  MonUdy* 

We  nave  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it — JV.  Y.  Expreee, 

The  prince  of  inventions.-^Proie»Mw<  Churchman, 

The  favorite  for  family  use. — Brooklyn  Star. 

We  attest  its  simplicity  and  durability. — Nat.  Afagagine, 

Admitted  to  be  the  best  extant —  Vtrginian  Argue, 

It  reauires  no  re-spooling, — y.  Y.  Evangeliet, 
Hay,  dm. 

■^ . 


OFFICE  OF 


siTA  FEiciu  m  m  soDie  comfm, 

23  CEDAR  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


The  rapid  increase  of  building  in  this  conntry  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  mnnj 
different  forms  of  Rooiing,  61ate,  shingle,  and  metal  roofs  do  not  give  perfect 
satisfACtion ;  it  has  been  roqaisite  to  invent  an  article  that  should  be  at  once  water- 
proof^ elastic,  cheap,  and  durable.  This  Company  furnish  a  Roofing  which  com- 
bines all  these  requisites.  This  is  manufactured  and  sent  in  rolls,  which  are  to  be 
nailed  on  the  roof  boards ;  it  is  itself  vater»proo^  bat  a  snfficient  quantity  of 
liquid  cement  is  sent  with  it,  to  cover  it  with  a  final  coat ;  this  is  usually  sanded 
as  it  is  applied,  and  this  finishes  a  perfect  roof,  as  durable  as  the  building  it  covers. 

The  cloth  is  the  thickest  and  strongest  woven  material  ever  nsed  in  roofing ;  bat 
the  weight  of  the  finished  roof  is  not  more  than  about  1  lb.  to  the  square  foot  of 
surface.    These  roois  can  be  steep  or  flat,  or  of  any  required  inclination. 

Tbis  Roofing  is  fnfni>hed  to  those  who  sell  again,  at  so  low  a  price,  that  they 
make  an  unusual  profit,  and  yet,  the  cost  to  the  consumer  is  about  Aa//"  that  of  tin, 
and  far  less  than  slate,  shingles,  or  any  other  roofing  material.  As  an  extraordi- 
nary profit  is  afforded  to  dealers,  as  the  labor  of  putting  on  4he  roofing  is  very  slight, 
and  as  the  roofs  are  in  every  respect  satisfactory,  it  is  found  that  wherever  these 
materials  are  introduced,  they  very  soon  come  into  general  use. 

The  Company  also  furnish  Liquid  Gutta  Peroha  Cbmbnt,  which  is  fonnd  pref- 
erablq  to  paint  (as  it  lasts  ten  times  as  long)  to  cover  tin  roofs,  protecting  them 
for  many  years  against  rust,  and  rendering  them  perfectly  water-tight  lliis  article 
gives  a  heavy  profit  to  the  dealer,  and  U  very  cheap  to  the  consumer. 

Tho  RooFiKO  and  the  Cement  have  stood  the  test  of  time.  'Most  of*  the  parties 
who  were  first  engaged  in  this  enterprise  (and  from  whom  this  Company  bought 
the  patents  under  which  it  now  operates)  have  manufactured,  sold,  and  applied 
these  materials  during  many  years;  the  roofs  become  firmer  and  more  solid  every 
year,  and  any  number  of  testimonials  can  bo  furnished  as  to  their  merits. 

Any  party  interested  in  roofing,  and  addressing  a  line  to  the  office  of  tliis  Cchn- 
pany,  will  receive  a  list  of' prices  and  terms,  samples  of  materials,  and  any  do- 
<irahle  information  sent  ms  directed. 

Atteniion  is  called  to  the  Removal  of  our  Office  to  No.  23  CEDAR  STREET. 
GVTTA  PEBCHA  A!VD  GIiA§S  ROOFIIVG  €0., 

WM.  C.  WYCKOFP,  Sec. 


Fcbu  6  m. 


AMERICAN  GUANO. 

TO  FARMERS  AISD  DEALERS  IN  GUANO. 


^  «•»  » 


This  Guano  rrom  Jarvis  Island,  in  tho  Pacific  Oooan,  containing  80  per  cout  of  Phosphates 
and  Sulphates  of  Lime,  and  tho  moat  valuable  fertilizer  known,  is  offered  for  sale  in  large  or 
small  quantities  at  two  thirds  tlie  price  of  Poruviau.  For  full  hiformation  aud  particulars, 
address 

O.  S.  MARSHALL, 

I^ resident  of  the  American  Guano  Company^ 
Bareh  12  tlinea.  66  WiUiam  Street  Few  Tttrk. 

GREAT  REDUCTION    IN   PRICES! 

WM.  R  PRINCE  &  CO, 
FLxjsKciisrGh,  isr.  y.. 

Ask  special  attention  to  their  Unrivalled  Collection  of  the  following 
Classes  of  Plants;  Catalogues  of  which  will  be  famished  with  the 
Present  Reductions  in  Prices : 

Strawberries,  ISO  VaHetleB,  inclodlng  all  the  New  and  Estimable  Kinds.  The 
Standard  Market  Varieties  very  low  by  the  Thousand. 

BtdbOUS  Flowers,  including  over  200,000  roots  of  the  most  splendid  ^yocinth^  Tulip* 
and  every  other  Class. 

Japan^  Chinese,  aJtld  other  IjilieS.  Of  this  Family  we  make  a  specialty,  and 
the  Collection  comprises  oyer  100  Species  and  Varieties,  without  eounUng  above  50  Varieties 
of  Martagon,  Pompone  and  Chalcedonicum.  These  form  a  bUze  of  viyid  beauties  never  surpassed. 

Chinese  Tree  PaBOnieS,  120  Varieties^  and  Chinese  and  European  fftrbaceoui  Paoniu 
of  200  Varieties.    These  are  the  most  gorgeous  of  all  Flowei's. 

PolyanthtLS,  Primrose,  Cowslips,  and  Auricnla  comprise  210  most  admii^ 

able  Varieties.  »  *-   i 

Herbaceous  Flowering  Plants,  c;ompris!ng  1200  magnificent  Species  of  every 
clas^,  hue  and  form.  Our  stock  of  these  Plants  is  so  large,  that  we  intend  to  make  it  an  object 
to  Purohasers.who  want  small  or  large  Assortments. 

N.  B,   Strawberries  and  Bulbous  Roots  oan  be  supplied  In  July,  and  the  others  in  Angnst 
with  perfect  safety.    Strawberry  beds  planted  now,  will  hear  well  next  Spring. 
July. ^ __^__ 

SECOND   EDITION. 

Thirty  Pages  of  New  Matter,  with  the  experience  of  1860  and  '61,  being  the  most  Important 
part  of  the  work.  Indbpensable  to  all  GRAPE  GROWERS.  Sent  by  mail,  free  of  pusUge 
on  receipt  of  the  price,  50  cents  in  stamps.    Address, 


Ji47,  Aug:  &  Sept. 


WILLIAM  BRIG-HT^ 

Box  138,  rhUadeiphia  P.  O.,  Pa 

4  ^(?  ^ 


PERUVtAJSr    GUANO. 

GOVERNMENT   BRAND  AND   WEIGHT. 

ICHABOE    GXJANO, 

SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME, 
BONE  DUST, 

For  a«Ie  by 

A.  LONGETT,  No.  34  Cliff  St.,  New  Yofk. 

PZiOWa   HABROWB,   HA,T   CUTTBBB,  gWHEELBASBOWS,   FANinNa 

MUJa,  HORSE  HOESh  CORN  SHEUJBRS,  SEED  SOWSRa 

For  Sftle  by 

M.y  »t.  A.  LONGETT,  No.  34  Cliff  St.,  New  York. 

C  U  A  N  O. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  Ganno  Dealers,  Planten,  and  Farmers,  to  the  article  vhioh 
we  have  6n  hand,  and  for  sale  at  40  per  cent,  less  tban  Perutian  Guano,  which  we  claim  to 
be  anperior  to  any  Gaano  or  Fertilizer  ever  imported  or  manufactured  in  this  country. 

Tliis  Guano  la  imported  by  WM.  H.  WEBB,  of  NEW  YORK,  from  Baker^e  and 
Jarvis'  Islands,  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean.    Sold  genuine  and  pure  ae  imported,  by  the  Cargo, 

or  at  retail,  by  JOHN  B.  SABDT,  Oeneral  Agent,  No.  es  south  street,  cor.  Wall 

Street,  NEW  YORK. 

It  has  been  ratisfaetorily  tested  by  many  of  our  prominent  Farmers,  and  analyzed  by  the 
most  eminent  and  popular  Agricultural  Chemists,  including  Professor  Liebig  of  Germany,  ex- 
tracts of  who^  report  and  analysis  are  to  be  seen  below,  and  found  to  contain  (as  will  be  seen 
by  our  circular)  over  80  percent,  o^  Piiosfhate  of  Like,  and  other  animal  organic  matter,  yield- 
ing ammonia  sufficient  to  produce  immediate  abundant  crops,  besides  substantially  enriching 
the  soil.  It  can  be  freely  used  without  danger  of  burning  the  seed  or  plant  by  coming  in  con- 
tact with  it,  as  is  the  case  with  some  other  fertilizers;  retaining  a  great  degree  of  moisture,  it 
causes  the  plant  to  grow  in  a  he|iltby  condition,  and,  as  experience  has  proved, 

FREE  OF  INSECTS. 

For  orders  in  any  quantity,  (which  will  be  promptly  attended  to,)  or  pamphlets  containing 
uU  particulars  of  analyses  and  teats  of  Farmers,  apply  as  above. 

Prot  Liebig  says,  under  date  July,  ISOO.^The  Baker's  Island  Guano  contains  more  i^M- 
phorie  Aeid  than  any  other  known  fertilizer.  *  *  •  I  regard  the  discovery  of  these  Guano 
deposits  as  a  most  fortunate  event  for  a&^riculture.  •  *  *  The  Phosphate  of  Lime  in  the 
Baker's  Island  Guano  is  far  more  easily  dissolved  than  that  of  bones.  •  •  «  AgrieulturiH* 
would  be  bewfited  €U  miteh  by  itidng  70  pound*  of  Baker  »  Island  Guano  a-«  6y  100  pound*  of  Bone 
DukL  *  •  •  The  Jarvis^  Inland  Guano  would  seem  to  be  an  excellent  means  of  restoring 
cotton  or  sugar  plantations,  whose  soil  has  l>een  worn  out  by  long-cuutinued  cultivation.  1 
think  it  is  preferable  to  Peruvian  Guano,  which,  being  rich  in  Ammonia,  tends  ratherrto  Great 
development  of  leaves  and  stems. 
Ap.  Msy  A  June. 

THE    ORIGINAL 

Bridgewater  Paint  of  New  Jersey, 

FIRE  and  WATER  PROOF,  for  Roofs,  Outside  Work,  Decks  of  Vessels,  Iron  Work,  Villas 
Churches,  Bridges,  Depots.  Brick  Walls  and  Stucco  made  Water  Proof,  and  as  hard  as  stone 
Green  House  Sashes  and  Skylights  made  permanently  Water  ProoC  In  packages  of  600  lbs. 
200  lbs.,  100  lbs.,  and  50  lbs. 

For  circubra,  send  to  Depot,  74  MAIDEN  LANE,  N.  Y. 


Meb.lSUrasi. 


WM. 
5 


W.  BETTS/Oeneral  Agent. 


JOHlSrS  <&  OE.OSLEVS 


GUTTA 
CEMENT 


JOHKS  ft  CPOSLBT, 
78  WILUAM  ftTRSET, 

(COK?rSB  LIBHCTT  ST.), 

NKW   YORK. 

6m4  fitrsetmitar. 


PERCHA 
ROOFING, 


Hu  b««a  thoronaUr  tMtad  In  all  p«rU  of  th«  17BlQa,^f  •xp«flmu«d  )mlM«rs  and  otkert  a&d  haa 
baan  prerad  to  ba,  in  ararf  particular,  jut  what  w  alalm  far  it,  rts: 

A  FIRE  AND  WATER  PROOF  ROOFING. 

IT  IB  ADAPTED  TO  ALL  CLIMATZ& 

It  aaa  te  appHai  toaU  klndioT roolk,  whatheratoeporOat,  oUar  naw.  || li only OKB HAUT Iha aaH  af 

Till,  and  It  twioe  aa  darabla. 

GUTTA  PERCHA  ROOFING  CEMENT 

FOR  SALE  BY  THE  BARREL 

This  Cement,  applied  to  LEAKY  TIN  or  METAL  R00F6,  will  prevent  further  oorrosioD, 
and  render  them  perfectly  water  tight  for  many  years.  These  materials  hare  been  exten> 
siyely  used  by  many  of  the  principal  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  throughout  the  Union,  on 
Roofs  of  Cars,  Freight  and  other  buildings,  and  hare  given  entire  satisfaction.  We^refer 
to  the  New  Yoizk  is  Erie  Railroad  Co. 

Also  Sole  Agents  for  the 

VLRIER   SPRIIVG    BED  JIOTTOV, 

manufiu^ured  by  the  Ulmer  Spring  Bed  Co.  This  article  forms  the  eofiest^  hest,  and 
cheapest  Bed  of  any  other  in  the  world :  they  are  easily  adapted  to  all  kinds  and  sizes  of 
Bedsteads^  ship  berths,  tc,  &>c.,  are  now  in  use  in  many  of  the  principAl  hotels  in  the 
States  on  first  class  steamers  Ac,  and  have  given  universal  satisfiiction. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  this  very  desirable  article  in  any  quantities  to  agents,  (to 
whom  we  will  give  liberal  and  satisfactory  inducements)  and  others. 

We  will  also  sell  state  and  county  rights  of  manufacture,  on  reasonable  terms,  and  can 
guarantee  a  first  rate  paying  business  to  any  party  who  will  give  it  attention. 

Descriptive  Circulars  and  full  particulars  furnished  by  mail,  free. 

AUo  Sole  Manufacturers  qf  the 

j&M3Sai€AlF  CEMJSm  GLtlFS, 

WOOD,  liEATHSB,  GLASS,  IVORY,  CHINA,  MABBLE,  FOBCELAIK,  AT. ABAS, 
TEB,  BONE,  COBAL,  ETC.,  ETC.] 

Wholesale  AVarehouse,  78  William  Street,  (Cbr.  Liberty,) 
rSTV  TORE. 

Full  descriptive  Circulars  fiimiBhed  on  application. 
Veb.  121 


WEATHERED  &  OHEREVOY'S 

FOR   HEA^TINa 

Fublio  Buildings,  Green-houses,  &c. 


n^  -..''s^ 


Flff.  1 

After  a  thorougrh  test  of  these 
BoUeni  during  the  past  two  win- 
ters, we  can  with  confidence 
recommend  them  as  being  the 
most  efficient  in  heating  up 
quicklj,  and  the  most  economi- 
cal in  consumption  of  ftiel  of  any 
boiler  in  use.  I^g.  1  is  an  out- 
side view.  Fig.  2  is  a  Tertical 
section.  It  will  be  seen  by  re- 
ferring to  the  cut  Fig.  2,  that 
the  Boiler  Is  composed  of  two 
domes  filled  witli  water,  one 
within  the  other,  and  the  heat 
passing  between  them. 


Fie.  3. 


FIff,  8. 

We  would  also  call  the  atten- 
tion of  gentlemen  residing  in 
the  Western  States  to  ou7  Im- 
proyed  Patent  Boiler  for  burning 
Wood  or  Bituminous  Ck)aL  Fig. 
3  is  a  vertical  section,  showing 
the  Flat  Water  Chambers  as 
placed  within  the  dome.  Fig.  4 
IS  the  base  representing  the 
Grate,  the  Water  leg  and  the 
series  of  flat  water  ohambers 
within  the  dome.  We  refer  to 
the  following  gentlemem  who 
have  these  Boilm  in  use: 


FfK.  4. 


W.  C.  Strong,  Nnraeiyman,  Biifrhton,  MaM. 
John  BojT^iwa,  Nureeoinan.FUhklH,  M.  Y. 
W.  T.  k.  K  Hmlth,  Nanerymvn,  Geneva,  N.  T. 
Thoa.  Carter,  Nnraervman,  Baleigh,  N.  C. 
lla««erty  hu  Kettle,  PInrltta.  Poufrhkecpate.  N.  Y. 
Wra.  CtiorltoD,  New  Brlshton,  Staren  Uland.  N.  Y. 
Henry  MaMn.  Keq^  SoMYille/Btaten  leland,  N.  Y. 
Edward  Cunard,  &q^  BUten  Island,  N.  Y. 
Oeonre  LtwIm,  K«q.,  Fort  Waehlnirton,  N.  Y. 
Jaa.  M.  Wllllameoa,  Keq.,  Memphis.  Tenn. 
H.  Q.  Wheeler,  ICsq..  EvaosviUe,  Ind. 
Lawrence  De  GiVe.  Kiq,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Thos.  M.  Hanter,  Km.,  Lancaater,  0M& 
Preetoa  H.  Hodgea,  Esn^  Stamford,  Conn. 
Charlea  Hodfcea,  Eeq.,  Patorson,  N.  J. 
C.  B  ^er,  Eitq  ,  Lookport,  IIL 
Alfred  Wagetaff,  Bmi.,  Babylon,  L.  L 
Harvev  W.  VallL  Eeq.,  Inlfe,  L.  I. 
J.  D.  Johnaon,  Em.,  lellpi  L.  I. 


Bradfoh  Johneon,  Km)^  fellp,  L.L 
Joiio  Paine,  Eeq.,  Newport,  R.  I. 

TH<«.  R  WEATHERED,  \ 
E.  &  CHEEEVOY.  S 


C.  H.  Roeeell,  Eiq^  Kewport,  R.  L 

W.  B.  Lawrence,  Eeq.,  Newport^  R.  L 

F.  Barn'da,  Kaq.,  Newport,  H  L 

W.  8.  Wetroore,  Keq.,  Newport,  R.L 

Thomna  Eakln  Eeq.,  SUpleton,  8.  L 

H.  Van  Noetrand 'Em.,  Beivtin,  N.  J. 

R,  Pay  ton.  hnq^  Soath  Bergecs  N.  J. 

Blakely  Wilron,  Eeq^  Berven,  N.  J. 

John  T.  Martin,  Esq.,  Brooklyn,  L.  I. 

John  BrownMn,  Esq.,  Sooth  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I; 

F.  H.  Woloott^  Esq..  Astoria,  L.  L 

Joseph  Uowland,  Esq..  Hattawan,  N.  Y. 

A.  OC  Klngwland,  Esq^  TarrytowiL  N.  Y. 

Horace  Green,  Esq.,  M.  D.,  Slnv  Sing,  K.  Y. 

Henry  Youmr,  Esq*  Sing  Sinn,  N.  Y. 

William  Holler,  Esq.,  Irvington.  N.  Y. 

A.  Baldwin,  Esq..  Yonker*.  N.  Y. 

J.  Read,  E^q.,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 

Rollin  Sandfbrd,  Em.,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 

E.  EL  Mnroy,  Eac|^  M:  D.,  Oranae.  N.  J. 

F.  U.  I>al.am,  EImi.,  UenderMn,  Ky. 


WEATHERED  &  CHEREVOY, 

IIT  PBINCE  STBEET,  New  York. 

28  ^<^ 


AKD  IMPROVED 


HOT  WATER  jafiPPAaATUS, 

FOft  VIkUm  iND  VENT1UTIN6  PDBUC  BDIlDUifiS,  DWELUNGS,  STOBES, 


OREEHHOUSES, 
COKSERVATORiES, 

GRAPERIES, 
FORCING-PITS, 

ete.  ttc> 


The  outs  iUoatrate  the  gwDmtwl  appaamiM  of  tha  Boflan.    Tliar  M«  Blmpl%  Qtm- 

paotw  and  Durable,  and    are    unequaled  for  XU&oient  Heating    I'ower,  Boonumjr  in 
Fuel,  Steady  AoUon,  and  Baaj  Management.  — -— ^ 

They  can  be  safely  left  without  attention  10  or  12  hours  during  the  coldest  weather;  and 
do  not  require  scraping  and  cleaning  to  make  them  effectife,  there  being  no  down  dralta  or 
narrow  passages  to  oioke  up. 

Fig.  1.  represents  the  Improved  Conical  Boiler,  so  favorably  known.  It  has 
stood  the  test  of  time  and  competition,  and  proved  to  be  the  most  reliable  BoQer  in  use. 

Fig.  2.  represents  the  Combmation  ConiCal  and  Flue  Boiler.  It  combines  all 
the  advantages  of  the  conical  fire  chamber  and  inside  oone,  with  nearly  double  the  amount  of 
heating  surface.  The  flame  and  heated  gases  escaphig  from  the  fire  diamber,  pass  through  the 
water  Jacketed  flue,  which  is  carried  round  the  boiler,  and  the  heat  that  would  otherwise  paaa 
up  the  chimney  is  absorbed  and  transmitted  to  the  water,  making  this  the  moat  eooaomioal 
Boiler  ever  offered  to  the  publia 

R  S  m  s  H  S2  T4- O  SS  S : 


Imum  Bvohanan,  Florftt,  If  a  0  W.  I7th  st..  N.  T. 

A.  Bridgeman,  Florist,  878  Broadway,  N.  T. 

ParKms  A  Co.  Plufhinr.  N  Y. 

Bllwanffer  A  Barry.  Rochester,  V.  T. 

a  W.  Grant,  lona  Nurwry,  PeckskllL  W.  T. 

T.  0.  Maxwell  k,  Uroa.,  Oencra,  N.  T. 

John  KUia,  Fox  Meadow.  Hnrr«  <k>m«r,  N.  T. 

Lewis  Ellsworth  &  Co.,  Napierrllle,  IIL 

J.  T.  Barrett,  Ca<«tleton  Nurseries,  Staten  Island. 

A.  O.  Howard,  Florist,  Ullca.  N.  Y. 

B.  H  Mao<>,  Esq  ,  NewbnrK,  N.  Y. 
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THE  "PARLOR  GEM"  PIANO  FORTE. 

In  prescDting  The  ^^  PARliOR  CrElXI''  and  its  merits  to  the  Trade  and  the  Public 
generally.  We  Challeofpe  the  World  to  produce  as  good  a  Piano  for  the  prioe  as  is  rep- 
resented in  the  accompanying  cut. 

The  Style  of  The  "Parlor  Gem"  is  a  Full  Finished,  Highly  Polished  Case— All  Large 
Round  Comers,  Bead  Mouldings,  Carved  Lyre,  Fancy  Legs  and  De^  Overstning  (Square  Grami) 
Scale,  Richly  Bronzed,  Full  Iron  Frame;  and  is  Without  a  Rival  in  Beauty  of  Finish,  in 
the  Durability  and  exceeding  Delicacy  and  Promptness  of  the  Action,  or  P\irity,  Volume  and 
Brilliancy  of  Tone. 

The  Seale^  or  Compass  of  the  Key-Board  is  Six  and  One-Third  Octaves ;  firom  the  lowest  F, 
to  the  highest  note  (A)  of  an  A  to  A  7  Octave  Instrument.  By  this  judicious  arrangement  of  the 
Key-Board,  any  music  can  be  performed  on  the  '*  Parlor  Gem,*'  that  can  be  on  a  ^ven  Octave 
Piano  Forte.  The  Size  is  about  iXDO-Oiirds^  and  the  Weight  one-half  that  of  an  ordinary  Seven 
Octave  Instrument;  and  the  many  advantages  combined  in  this  arrangement — such  as  economy 
of  space  in  small  rooms;  reduction  of  the  expense  and  risk  of  transportation,  &a,  are  so  obvious, 
that  we  need  not  stop  to  enlarge  upon  them. 

We  make  two  Classes  of  the  "Parlor  Gem,"  and  designate  them  as  No.  1  and  No.  2. 

No.  1 — Is  Grained  in  Imitation  of  Rosewood ;  and  we  deem  it  proper  here  to  remark — 
not  only  is  the  Graining  so  perfect  and  beautiful  an  imitation  of  the  natural  Rosewood,  as  abso- 
lutely to  defy  detection  on  ^e  part  of  many  who  have  examined  the  same, — ^but  in  all  other 
RESPECTS,  the  No.  1  "  Parlor  Gem,"  is  precisely  the  same  as  No.  2,  which  is  finished  in  richly 
figured  Rosewood. 

As  a  Piano,  the  "  Parlor  Gem"  is  Perfect  in  its  ]fEui9ieal  Qualities  and  Me- 
'  chaniKin ;  and  as  an  Ornament  for  the  Parlor  or  Bondoir  wEiiL  worthy  the 
I    appellation  of  The  Parlor  Gem. 

Tlxo   IPirloo   of  tlxo 

No.  1— PABLOB  GEM,  (Grained  Case)  is       -       -       -      $150 
No.  2—         ditto,  (Rosewood  Case,)     -       -       -       -  175 

These  Piauofii,  together  with  our  full  Seven  and  Seven  and  a  Quarter  Octave  S^^ITARE- 
ORA3IDS  and  PARIiOR  ORANDS,  which  we  shall  oontmue  to  manufacture  in 
every  variety  of  style,  and  containing  our  Repeating  Grand  Aetion*  are  now  offered 
at  such  extremely  low  prices,  that  no  Instrument  will  be  delivered  until  the  money  is  received. 

Having  established  our  business  on  a  strictly  Cash  basis,  we  can  not  be  undersold  ;  and 
are  enabled  to  offer  Extraordinary  Indneenient«i  to  Casb  Puretaasers. 

Sy  ^Ve  Warrant  every  Piano  Forte,  whether  selected  in  person,  ordered  by 
letter,  or  purchased  from  our  Agents,  to  give  perfect  satisfaction  ;  or  the  money  and  all  ex* 
penses  promptly  refunded. 

JH^"  Books  containing  full  particulars  of  our  Instruments,  and  a  description  of  our  Bepeating 
Grand  Action,  (Patented  June  8,  1858,  and  for  which  we  claim  infinite  superiority  over  all 
OTHERS),  and  Circulars,  with  Illustrated  Price  List,  will  be  forwarded  free  of  expense,  to  fuiy 
address. 

MARSHALL,  JAMES  &  TRAVER, 

Aug.  *  Sopt.  OIASONIO  HAI.I.,  Albuar.  N«w  York. 
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FOUR  GREAT  BOOKS^JPON  THE  HORSE 
FOR  THREE  DOLLARS. 
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1.  Herbert's  (Henry  Wm.)  Hints  to  Horsekeepers,     •      -      $1  25 

A  Complete  Manual  fob  Horsemen:  Embracing: 

How  to  Breed  a  Horse,  How  t^  Physic  a  Horse, 

How  to  Buy  a  Horse,  (AUopathy  and  HomcepatJiy) 

How  to  Break  a  Horse,  How  to  Groom  a  Horse, 

How  to  Use  a  Horse,  How  to  Drive  a  Horse, 

How  to  FVed  a  Horse,  How  to  Ride  a  Hor«e, 

And  Chapters  on  Mules  and  Foiiiei*. 
By  Frank  FoRRByrKR,  with  additions,  iucluding  BArcuKHH  Sy^tku  ok  Hurskmansuii';    also, 
giviou^  Directions  for  the  Selection  and  C'aru  of  Carriages  and  HarnoM  of  every  description,  from 
the  City  "Turn  Out"  to  the  Farmer's  "Gpur;"  and  a  brief  Hio^mphy  of  the  ♦n^centric  Author. 

ILLUSTRATKH    Til  KOCGHO  UT. 

2.  Dadd-s  (George  Hj  Modem  Horse  Doctor,       -      -      -      $1  00 

CuNTAiMNr,  Practical  Observations  on  tiik  Cvi.shss,  Nail'UK  and  Tkkatment  ok  Dis£a>»e 
AM)  LAME\t>8  of  Hokhes,  embracing  the  ino!*t  Recent  and  Approved  Methods,  according  to  an 
enlightened  System  of  Veterinary  Practice,  for  the  Preaorvation  and  Restoration  of  Health. 

WITH    ILLlTftTKATIONS. 

3.  Stewart's  tJohn)  Stable  Book, $1  00 

A  Treati:»k  on  the  Mana'emlnt  of  Hoksi:s,  in  relation  to  Stabling,  Grooming,  Feeding, 
Watering  and  Working,  Construction  of  Stables,  Ventilation,  Appendages  of  Stables,  Manage- 
ment of  tlie  Feet,  and  of  Diseased  and  Defective  Horses.  By  John  Stewaht,  Vetertnary 
Surgeon.  With  Notes  and  Additions  by  A.  B.  Allbs,  adapting  it  to  American  Food  and 
Climate, 

4.  Horse's  Foot,  and  How  to  Keep  it  Sound,      .      -      -  25 

With  Cuts,  Illustrating  the  Anatomy  of  the  Foot,  and  containing  Valuable  Hints  on  Shoeing 
and  Stable  Management,  both  in  Health  and  Disetise.     By  W.  Mil>2*. 

SENT  FREE  UPON  RECEIPT  OP  THE  PBIOE. 

O.  M.  SAXTON, 
Ag^oultural  Book  Publisher, 

25  FABE  BOW,  JXew  York. 

'j^ Agents  wanted  in  every  County,  to  wlwin  Liberal  Terms  will  he  made. 
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HE  plan  'which  'we  hare  laid  down  now  brings  us  to  that  part  of 
our  subject  which  treats  of  the  Best  Time  to  Plant.  As  with 
many  other  parts  of  grape  culture,  so  here,  there  is  some  diversitj  of 
opinion,  even  among  practical  men.  This  diversity  can  bo  readily 
accounted  for,  and  is  of  no  serious  moment,  except  as  it  begets  doubts 
in  the  mind  of  the  novice.  We  do  not  purpose  examining  this 
diversity  at  present,  or  attempting  to  reconcile  the  dpinions  of 
others ;  that  we  sliall  leave  for  another  occasion.  We  shall  now,  as  heretofore, 
simply  give  the  results  of  our  own  experience.  We  may  say,  however,  that 
parties  are  pretty  equally  divided  between  spring  and  fall  planting.  Each  has  its 
advantages  and  disadvantages,  but  with  us  the  advantages  have,  on  the  whole 
been  greatly  in  favor  of  fall  planting.  Something  b  due  tb  the  soil  and  its  con. 
dition ;  but  we  take  it  for  granted  that  the  soil  has  been  prepared  as  we  have 
directed,  and  we  therefore  admit  of  no  exception  in  case  of  a  heavy  soil.  Let  us 
look  for  a  moment  at  some  of  the  reasons  for  preferring  fall  planting.  The  buds 
of  the  vine  in  the  fall  are  firm,  and  the  whole  vine  in  better  condition  for  hand, 
ling,  and  consequently  receives  less  injury  from  the  rough  usage  of  careless  men. 
In  the  spring,  on  the  contrary,  the  buds  are  usually  soft  at  planting-time,  and  easily 
injured.  The  first  warm  weather  starts  them  from  their  winter  sleep,  and  a  alight) 
knock  either  breaks  them  off,  or  bruises  them  so  as  to  impair  their  vitality.  If 
bruised,  the  growth  is  feeble;  if  knocked  off,  we  have  to  depend  upon  a  secondary 
bud,  which  is  not  always  present ;  in  either  case  we  have  lost  the  primary  vigor 
of  the  plant  By  planting  in  the  fall,  these  casualties  may  be  mostly  avoided ; 
the  vine  is  then  in  all  respects  in  better  condition  to  bear  the  shock  of  removal ; 
we  may  rely  with  much  certainty  upon  having  the  primary  buds  intact,  and  a  conse- 
quently strong  growth  is  thereby  insured.  The  difference  between  a  primary  bud 
and  a  secondary,  or  an  injured  one,  is  very  often  the  difference  between  a  whole 
season^s  growth. 

Thus  much  for  the  top  of  the  vme.  As  to  the  roots,  we  think  a  vine  may  be 
lifted  and  sent  a  long  distance  with  much  less  injury  in  the  fall  than  in  the  spring. 
The  hygrometric  condition  of  the  atmosphere  is  more  favorable;  the  vine  has  pre- 
pared itself  for  its  winter  rest,  and  is  less  affected  by  atmospheric  changes;  a  warm 
day  will  not  stimulate  its  buds ;  it  is  all  prepared  for  its  long  winter  sleep,  and 
only  needs  that  a  suitable  bed  be  prepared,  where  it  may  repose  till  the  genial 
warmth  of  spring  shall  wake  it  into  activity  again.  There  is  still  considerable 
warmth  in  the  ground,  and  if  the  planting  is  done  early,  the  roots  readily  adapt 
themselves  to  their  new  abode,  and  the  vine  is  in  all  respects  in  good  condition 
for  renewed  growth  in  the  spring.    In  the  fall,  too,  we  usually  have  more  leisure 
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for  planUng,  and  ore  therefore  leas  tempted  to  hasten  the  work  and  do  it  imper. 
fectlj.  Even  if  all  these  advantagea  in  favor  of  ftll  planting  did  not  exist,  we 
should  greatly  prefer  buying  in  the  fidl,  because  of  the  certainty  of  getting  vines 
in  better  condition,  and  the  incalculable  advantage  of  having  them  at  hand  when 
wanted,  and  entirely  under  control  as  respects  handling,  and  consequent  safety 
from  injury  to  buds  and  roots.  In  the  spring,  the  pressure  of  work  is  very  great; 
orders  are  apt  to  be  sent  late,  and  tardily  executed,  and  the  vines  come  to  hand  in 
bad  condition,  the  buds  being  started,  and  the  roota  bruised  and  dried,  and  in  the 
hurry  of  the  moment  the  vines  are  carelessly  planted.  Often  the  bundle  remains 
unopened  for  days ;  and  as  the  vines  are  so<m  to  be  planted,  it  is  thought  unneces- 
sary to  heel  them  in,  and  the  injury  thus  caused  is  productive  of  much  disappoint- 
ment, and  not  unfrequent  grumbling  at  nurserymen  for  sending  *'such  poor  vines.^ 
The  vine,  however,  is  of  such  native  vigor,  and  so  tenacious  of  life,  that  even  the 
most  adverse  cireumstances  often  &il  to  subdue  the  living  principle  within  it ; 
and  thus  it  is  that  it  survives  shocks  of  violence  that  would  destroy  most  other 
plants.  If  the  vines  are  received  early  and  in  good  condition,  and  are  preperly 
cared  for  and  planted,  the  objections  to  spring  planting  are  greatly  lessened ;  but 
this  is  not  often  the  case;  and  the  risks  run  are  always  so  much  greater  in 
spring  than  fall,  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  fall  as  deddedly  the  best 
time  for  planting  the  vine.  If  the  ground  is  not  prepared,  or  any  reason  exbts 
to  prevent  planting  in  the  fall,  then  purchase  the  vines  in  the  &11,  and  heel 
them  in. 

If  vines  are*  in  pots,  they  may  be  planted  almost  any  time.  Some  nurserymen 
lift  their  vines  in  the  &11,  and  keep  them  in  sand  in  a  cool  cellar  during  the  winter, 
and  this  all  should  do  who  have  the  convenience ;  they  are  thus  in  good  condition 
for  spring  sales ;  but  the  careless  handling  of  indifferent  workmen  often  more 
than  nentraliaes  all  the  manifest  advantages  of  thus  keeping  the  vines  during  the 
winter. 

We  have  said  that  vines  should  be  at  least  purchased  if  not  planted  in  the  ^I, 
and  "  heeled  in."  This  is  a  professional  term  which  many  of  our  readers  may  not 
understand.  It  consists  simply  in  laying  plants  close  together  in  a  trench,  and 
covering  the  roots  with  soil ;  a  very  important  aid  to  the  gardener  in  all  kinds  of 
planting.  If  plants  are  '* heeled  in"  in  Uie  spring,  the  roots  alone  may  be  covered; 
if  in  the  &11,  to  remain  during  the  winter,  the  tops  as  well  as  the  roots  may  be 
covered,  or  the  roots  only,  according  to  the  kind  of  plant.  We  shall  describe 
what  is  best  for  vines.  These  may  be  heeled  in  either  in  a  cellar  or  in  the  open 
air.  If  in  a  cellar,  it  should  be  cool,  and  the  roots  covered  with  pure  sand  or 
gravel— -damp,  but  not  wet  Earth  is  not  so  good  as  sand,  because  it  is  liable  to 
become  mouldy  in  a  cellar,  and  the  mould  will  injure  the  roots  of  the  vine.  The 
tops  will  need  no  covering.  If  the  vines  are  kept  out  of  doors,  a  dry  spot  should 
be  selected,  and  if  the  soil  is  light  or  sandy,  so  much  the  better ;  if  not,  it  should 
be  made  so,  since  there  are  serious  objections  to  heeling  in  plants  in  a  heavy, 
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tenaoious  soil,  unless  well  drained.  If  convenient,  a  sheltered  spot  should  be 
selected  on  a  gentle  slope,  so  that  all  surplus  water  may  be  carried  off;  the  shelter 
in  this  case  is  of  less  moment  than  the  accumulation  of  water  about  the  roots, 
which  should  be  carefully  provided  agiunst.  A  trench  should  be  opened,  and  the 
soil  all  thrown  on  one  side,  in  the  form  of  an  embankment,  as  shovm  in  figure  1. 


The  vines  may  then  be  laid  in  the  trench,  dose  together,  and  covered  with  soil, 
rounding  it  off  so  as  to  shed  water,  as  shown  in  figure  2.  The  trench  may  be 
made  of  any  length,  or  trenches  may  be  made  parallel  to,  and  near  each  other. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  earth  removed  in  making  the  second  trench,  may  be  used 
in  covering  the  plants  in  the  first,  and  so  on.  If  the  vines  have  been  pruned,  the 
whole  tops  should  be  covered;  otherwise  a  portion  may  be  left  exposed.  The 
vines  are  to  be  laid  in  trenches  at  an  angle  of  45^  or  less,  and  not  upright.  If  it 
is  thought  too  much  trouble  to  cover  the  tops  with  earth,  fine  brush  may  be  used 
for  this  purpose ;  but  manure,  or  any  thing  else  likely  to  accumulate  heat  or 
moisture,  must  not  come  in  contact  with  any  part  of  the  plant  while  thus  heeled 
in :  a  mistake  very  oflen  made,  and  with  disastrous  results.  Early  in  the  spring 
the  covering  should  be  removed  from  the  tops ;  and  when  the  time  for  planting 
arrives,  the  vines  should  be  taken  out  a  few  at  a  time,  and  the  roots  as  little  as 
possible  exposed  to  the  air,  as  heretofore  insisted  upon. 

Vines  thus  treated  will  keep  well  during  the  winter,  and  be  in  good  condition 
to  plant  in  the  spring.  They  may  be  pruned  when  heeled  in,  or  at  the  time  of 
planting.     Our  next  will  probably  treat  of  the  Beat  Kinds  to  Plant 


LANDSCAPE  ADORNMENT,  No.  XIV.— APPROPRIATION. 

BT   GSO.   X.  WOODWARD,  CIVIL   AND   LAND80APB   XNOINBBR,  29   BROADWAY,   K.  T. 

Thb  appropriation  of  all  that  is  beautiful  in  adjoining  or  distant  scenery  is  un- 
doubtedly a  self-evident  right  of  the  landscape  artist ;  and  as  the  hill  and  valley 
views,  the  broad  river,  or  the  distant  mountain,  are  considered  among  the  impor- 
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tant  charms  of  a  country  home,  improvements  should  be  so  managed  that  they 
occupy  their  true  and  proper  position  in  the  real  aerial  perspective  picture.  The 
three  gradations  of  color  or  indistinctness  which  characterize  every  extended  land- 
scape scene  should  be  well  considered,  and  plantations  so  managed  as  either  to 
perfect  or  cover  up  those  views  that  are  defective. 

lliere  is,  perhaps,  no  finer  mode  of  treating  an  estate  commanding  middle  and 
fiu'-ofT  views  than  by  appropriating  them ;  ^nd  where  the  opportunity  is  presented 
its  development  forms  one  of  the  most  captivating  pleasures  of  landscape  embel- 
lishment. 

We  have  often  heard  expressed  the  great  difiiculty  in  planting  a  place  under- 
standingly,  that  is,  with  some  meaning  or  object  beyond  the  mere  beauty  or  pro- 
portion of  a  tree,  considered  independent  of  all  accessories.  Should  all  things 
relating  to  artistical  planting  be  carefully  comprehended,  so  many  new  sug- 
gestions would  arise  as  to  make  all  difficulties  vanish.  The  creation  and  perfect- 
ing of  real  scenery  is  one  object  of  lands^pe  gardening,  and  where  planting 
embraces  appropriation,  the  concealment  of  boundaries  and  undesirable  objects, 
opening  perspective  vistas,  artistic  grouping,  and  the  development  of  single  inde- 
pendent specimens,  one  should  hardly  feel  at  a  loss  what  to  do  or  where  to  b^. 

No  picture  is  considered  complete  that  has  not  the  three  gradations  of  fore- 
ground, middle,  and  third  distance ;  it  is  quite  essential,  therefore,  that  these 
be  understood  in  all  studies  of  aerial  perspective,  as  a  different  character  can  be 
given  to  each  prospect.  The  uze  of  a  place  has  but  little  to  do  with  the  apparent 
size  that  can  be  made,  only  that  it  be  not  less  than  five  acres,  and  its  locality 
properly  selected.  We  will  then  suppose  that  the  landscape  engineering  has  been 
done ;  that  is,  the  roads,  walks,  and  grading  finished ;  drainage,  bridges,  orna- 
mental lakes,  entrances,  and  subdivisions  of  ground  completed,  or  the  well-studied 
plan  so  managed  that  portions  be  finished  at  once,  and  all  other  portions,  when 
joined  at  any  future  time,  shall  harmonize  with  each  other  and  as  a  whole ;  ve 
are  then  ready  to  cut  out  or  plant  up  our  vistas  and  pictures.  To  give  extent, 
concealment  of  boundary  fences  and  division  lines  is  necessary,  and  this  can  be 
done  in  several  ways,  as  by  the  sunken  fence  or  ha !  ha  I  by  dose  thickets  of 
shrubbery,  at  a  proper  distance  by  the  wire  fence,  or  in  some  cases  between 
agreeable  neighbors  by  the  omission  of  an  apparent  division  line.  The  rolling 
character  of  the  ground  will  often  conceal  boundaries  without  the  assistanoe  of  art 
Disagreeable  features  of  the  landscape  should  also  be  concealed  from  the  promi- 
nent points  of  view,  and  broad  stretches  of  monotonous  scenery  broken  up  or  di- 
vided. 

To  open  a  vista  artistically  is  a  skilful  matter,  and  requires  much  careful 
study ;  it  should  not  be  managed  experimentally,  but  reveal  only  those  features 
that  are  desirable :  the  cutting  of  a  single  tree  or  bough  more  than  should  have 
been  done  may  spoil  the  picture.  Some  of  the  practical  principles  of  engineering 
are  requisite  to  mark  it  out  and  fix  precisely  the  limits.     It  is  not  possible  to  cut 
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through  thick  groves  or  belts  in  precisely  the  required  direction  without  some 
guide,  A  line  should  first  be  run  out  from  the  place  of  view  about  or  as  near  as 
possible  in  the  direction  of  the  point  whidi  is  to  be  the  centre  of  the  distant  view; 
this  line  of  reconnoisance  is  then  used  as  a  base  line  to  adjust  the  true  centre  line 
of  the  proposed  vista ;  by  alternately  ranging  three  light  rods,  a  straight  line  can 
be  run  any  reasonable  distance.  If  from  the  top  of  the  house  or  any  high  eleva- 
tion overlooking  the  trees  the  bearing  of  a  vista  can  be  taken  with  a  compass,  the 
working  line  can  be  laid  out  on  the  ground  at  once. 

It  sometimes  becomes  necessary,  in  the  formation  of  pictorial  vistas,  to  create 
the  middle  distance ;  thus,  in  overlooking  a  valley,  we  get  only  the  foreground 
and  the  &r  distance,  and  the  middle  one  must  then  immediately  follow  the  first 
one.  The  effect  of  the  atmosphere  is  to  neutralize  the  color  of  objects  as  they 
recede  from  the  spectator ;  what  is  positively  green  at  one's  feet,  is  blue,  or  pur- 
ple, or  gray  on  the  distant  horizon,  and  between  the  two  extremes  there  is  a  uni- 
form gradation.  All  objects  become  more  and  more  indistinct  as  they  recede 
from  the  foreground ;  the  sharp,  dear  outiine  of  trees,  and  the  fine  finish  of  a  road 
or  lawn,  fiuie  gradually  away  as  the  distance  increases.  Among  the  different 
species  of  trees  are  to  be  found  nearly  all  the  gradations  of  color  that  are  required 
in  the  aerial  perspective  picture,  and  by  a  judicious  use  of  them  those  parts  that 
are  wanting  may  be  supplied.  If  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  the  middle  dis- 
tance within  the  indosure,  or  within  moderate  limits,  then  the  foreground  trees 
should  be  of  warm,  rich  greens,  and  those  intended  for  the  second  distance  of  nega- 
tive or  colder  colors.  The  second  distance  then  planted  immediately  succeeding 
the  first,  is  in  this  manner  made  apparentiy  to  occupy  its  proper  intervening  po- 
sition between  the  two  others.  It  must  be  remembered  that  a  vista  all  planted  with 
positively  colored  trees,  such  as  the  maple  or  hickory,  will  naturally  present  the 
three  gradations  of  distance ;  if  it  is  all  planted  with  trees  having  neutral  tints,  the 
effect  is  the  same ;  but  if  the  middle  distance  be  composed  of  positive  colors,  and 
the  foreground  of  negative  colors,  the  appearance  of  extent  is  destroyed.  If  the 
foreground  be  of  positive  colors,  and  the  middle  distance  of  negative  colors,  then 
extent  i^gained  in  the  same  proportion  that  would  be  required  to  neutralize  a 
positive  color  to  such  neutral  oolors  as  are  used,  the  last  apparent  distance  being 
added  to  the  real  distance.  In  this  manner  a  middle  distance  may  be  planted  im- 
mediately succeeding  the  foreground,  and  yet  shall  appear  in  its  true  place,  and 
fill  up  and  present  a  true  picture. 

"  To  make  the  landscape  grateftil  to  the  a!ght» 
Three  points  of  distance  always  ahonld  miite." 

Color  alone  does  not  constitute  all  of  aerial  perspective.  The  eye  should  be 
gradually  carried  down  the  distance  by  passing  from  point  to  point ;  from  a  pro- 
minent group  on  one  side  to  one  not  quite  so  prominent  on  the  other,  as  in  a 
broad  ocean  view  the  eye  is  led  from  the  top  of  one  vessel's  mast  to  %ach  sue- 

g_ 
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cesuve  one  more  distant.  Penpeetiye  by  finish,  or  a  gradual  departure  from  the 
polished  scenery  by  the  house  to  bold  picturesque  forms,  must  also  be  oonndered. 
Tliere  is  no  effect  in  any  finely  finished  work  placed  at  a  distance ;  a  picture,  a 
statue,  architectural  embellishments,  &a,  fkil  in  distant  eflect  if  they  are  not 
strongly  and  boldly  defined.  The  high  finish  of  a  landscape  should  never  be  car- 
ried into  the  middle  distance ;  the  foreground  is  the  place  for  that ;  the  finished 
picture,  the  fine  effect,  presumes  upon  a  gradual  blending  from  a  high  polish  to 
nature  left  alone. 


»,  ^>»  i< 


THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  CABNATION.— L 

BT  AM  OLD  COUHTBTMAV. 

I  AM  glad  to  see,  Mr.  Editor,  that  you  have  lately  taken  hold  of  Florists'  flowers 
in  the  pages  of  the  HoRTicuLTuaisT. 

The  articles  of  Mr.  Richardson  on  the  Dahlia,  and  of  Mr.  Barker  on  the  Poly- 
anthus, both  flowers  old  and  long-loved  fitvorites  of  mine,  induce  me  to  think 
that  a  few  remarks  on  the  Carnation  from  an  old  amateur  may  not  be  unaccept- 
.  able. 

The  uninitiated  should  be  first  informed  that  Carnations  are,  by  the  old  Florists, 
divided  into  three  classes,  namely,  Bizarre$,  Flakes^  and  Self-cohred.  The  Bizarres 
are  those  which  have  two  or  more  colors,  in  addition  to  the  white  or  ground  color, 
running  in  stripes  through  their  petals.  The  Flakes  are  those  which  have  but  one 
color  only  besides  white  running  in  a  similar  way.  Hie  Selft  are  those  which  are 
of  one  color  only.  There  are  crimson,  purple,  and  scarlet  Bizarres ;  purple,  scar- 
let, and  rose  Flakes ;  and  white,  pink,  purple,  and  crimson  Selfs. 

Then,  there  are  Picotee  Carnations,  which  differ  from  the  former  in  the  mark- 
ings of  their  flowers,  which  consist  in  ed^ngs  or  lacings  of  one  or  more  colors 
running  round  the  edges  only  of  their  petals,  the  remainder  of  whidi  are  mther 
white  or  yellow. 

The  above  embrace  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  the  varieties  of  Carnations  that  were 
held  in  estimation  by  the  most  celebrated  Carnation  growers.  Of  late  years 
various  other  nondescript  varieties  have  been  originated  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
which,  however,  have  found  little  favor  with  the  **  knowing  ones  **  of  the  ftncy, 
as  their  want  of  the  primary  requisite  of  a  snow  white  ground  color  has  condemn- 
ed them  to  the  florist's  eye.  When  well  grown,  a  Carnation  bloom  should  never 
be  less  than  three  inches  in  diameter.  Many  varieties  may  be  produced  over  four 
inches.  The  center  or  crown  of  the  flower  should  be  prominent  and  well  filled 
with  petals.  The  ground  color  pure,  dear,  and  free  from  spots,  and  tfte  edges  of 
the  petals  smooth  and  without  notches. 

To  grow  Carnations  in  perfection  they  are  best  in  pots.  The  soil  or  compost 
should  be*  one  half  good  loam  and  one  half  old  stable  manure.    To  this  a  small 
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portion  of  aand  or  road  grit  may  be  added.  The  top  spit  of  a  pasture,  turf  and  all, 
and  a  quantity  of  stable  manure  heaped  up  in  alternate  layers  of  equal  thickness 
about  this  time  of  the  year,  and  left  standing  through  the  next  winter,  will  in  the 
spring,  if  cut  down  and  thoroughly  Cumed  over,  be  fit  for  use. 

Carnations  may  be  purchased  at  the  nurseries  either  in  the  &11  or  in  the  spring. 
At  these  times  they  are  in  small  pots ;  and  if  obtuned  in  the  fall,  they  should  be 
kept  in  the  same  pots  in  a  common  garden  frame  through  the  winter.  During 
severe  frost  the  lights  should  be^kept  shut,  but  whenever  the  temperature  is  above 
the  freezing  point  air  should  be  admitted  by  lifting  the  light  a  few  inches.  It 
is  best  to  plunge  the  pots  in  ashes  or  saw-dust,  and  but  very  little  water  will  be 
required  from  November  until  March.  Damp  is  the  thing  to  guard  against  at 
that  season ;  and  if  any  blue  or  black  spots  show  themselves  on  the  leaves,  too 
much  moisture  at  the  root  is  the  cause  of  it,  and  withholding  water  the  remedy, 
with  plenty  ofiur.  • 

The  beginning  of  April  the  plants  must  be  placed  in  their  blooming  pots.  These 
should  be  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  and  each  pot  will  take  four  plants. 
First  enlai^e  the  drainage  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot  to  double  the  size  it  is 
usually  made.  Then  place  two  or  three  pieces  of  broken  potsherd  over  the  }iole, 
and  upon  these  some  of  the  coarsest  part  of  the  compost,  whidi  should  be  used 
from  the  heap  in  its  rough  state,  as  thrown  together  by  the  spade,  without  sifting. 
As  before  remarked,  a  little  sand  or  road  sweepings  may  be  mixed  with  it,  es- 
pecially if  the  loam  is  of  a  stiff  or  clayey  nature. 

The  large  pot  being  filled  about  half  full  with  the  compost,  press  it  down 
moderately  with  the  hand,  or  by  striking  the  bottom  of  the  pot  on  the  ground. 
This  is  to  prevent  too  great  a  settlement  of  the  contents  of  the  pot  after  the  plants 
are  placed  in  it.  Then  turn  the  young  plants  carefully  out  of  the  small  pots  with- 
out breaking  their  ball  of  roots,  and  place  them  in  the  large  pot  so  that  their  lower 
leaves  will  be  about  half  an  inch  below  the  level  of  the  edge  of  the  pot  Fill  up 
carefully  about  the  plants  with  compost,  and  the  operation  is  complete. 

The  compost  should,  during  the  winter,  be  kept  covered  over  to  prevent  its  being 
saturated  with  water  by  storms,  or,  what  is  better,  be  placed  in  an  open  shed, 
where,  while  protected  from  wet,  it  is  benefited  by  exposure  to  frost.  Therefore, 
when  used  in  potting,  the  compost  should  be  only  moderately  moist  and  crumble 
readily  in  the  hand.  This  is  essential  to  prevent  its  becoming  too  dose  in  texture 
in  the  pots  to  admit  the  ready  ramification  of  the  roots  (which  will  now  grow 
rapidly)  through  it. 

After  potting,  the  plants  should  be  watered,  and  then  placed  again  in  ihe  gar- 
den frame.  Until  the  middle  of  May,  all  that  will  be  necessary  will  be  free 
admission  of  air  daily,  and  water  if  necessary ;  but  in  all  probability  for  the  first 
month  after  potting  that  will  not  be  required. 

By  the  middle  of  May,  or  earlier  if  the  weather  is  mild,  the  pots  should  be  placed 
out  of  doors,  where,  without  having  the  full  force  of  a  mid-day  sun,  they  can  get  it 
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nevertheless,  either  morning  or  afternoon.  Protect  the  sides  of  the  pots  from  the 
sun  but  do  not  plunge  them. 

As  the  flower  stems  rise,  sticks  must  be  supplied  to  support  them ;  and  as  heat 
increases,  more  water  will  be  requisite. 

When  the  flower  buds,  or  "  pods,*'  as  florists  call  them,  have  filled  out  well, 
so  as  to  be  nearly  of  equal  size  throughout  their  whole  length,  a  piece  of  bast  mat- 
ting or  thread  may  be  tied  round  the  pod  about  the  middle  to  prevent  its  bursting 
at  the  side,  (which  accident  would  disqualify  the  flower  for  exhibition ;)  and  as 
soon  as  the  color  shows  by  the  protrusion  of  the  petals  at  the  end  of  the  bud,  if  it 
is  wished  to  have  the  bloom  protected,  a  cap  must  be  placed  over  it,  or  the  pot 
must  be  placed  under  an  awning. 

Tliose  who  make  a  specialty  of  Florists'  flowers  usually  have  an  awning  made 
of  muslin  or  canvass,  supported  on  a  wooden  frame,  to  cover  their  Tulip  bed  ;  and 
as  the  Tulips  have  been  removed  before  the  Carnations  come  into  bloom,  this  serves 
the  efficient  purpose  of  protecting  the  Carnations.  Tliose  who  have  seen  a  collec- 
tion of  one  or  two  hundred  pots  of  Carnations  in  full  bloom,  arranged  on  either 
side  under  the  awning,  with  a  walk  up  the  center,  will  not  easily  forget  the  grati- 
fication either  to  their  eyes  or  to  their  olfactory  nerves. 

Assuming  the  amateur  enthusiastic  enough  to  establish  such  a  collection,  and 
thus  protected  in  their  blooming  season,  let  me  recommend  him  to  water  the 
plants  when  in  bloom  moderately ;  to  keep  the  sun  off  by  the  awning ;  to  admit 
air  liberally  at  the  sides ;  and,''above  all,  to  keep  the  ground  under  the  awning 
damp  by  sprinkling  from  the  watering  pot,  repeated  frequently  during  the  daj, 
so  as  to  keep  a  moist  atmosphere  around  the  plants,  which  will  be  the  means  of 
preserving  the  bloom  much  longer  in  perfection. 

(To  be  ooDttniMd.) 

[Florists'  flowers  have,  on  the  whole,  been  too  much  negleoted  among  us; 
and  &ny  thing  which  will  tend  to  make  them  more  widely  known,  and  their  habits 
and  treatment  better  understood,  will  be  peculiarly  welcome.  '^  An  Old  Country* 
man's  "  remarks  on  the  oulture  of  the  Ganiation  are  timely  and  valuable,  Tlie 
Carnation  we  know  to  be  one  of  his  special  &vorites;  indeed,  it  is  every  hodjr^ 
favorite,  and  a  man  feels  happy,  if  ever,  when  some  lovely  Emma  or  Carne 
tenderly  places  a  Oaraation  in  his  bosom. — ^Ed.] 


»     0»      i< 


AN    HOUR   IN   THE   VINEYARD. 

BT   JOHN    8.  HBID,  FATETTl   CO.,  INDIANA. 

Having  opened  the  Horticulturist  for  June,  and  examined  some  of  the  valnaUe 
articles  therein,  Mercury,  my  old  mentor,  hinted  the  propriety  of  spending  an- 
other hour  in  the  vineyard  for  1861.    How  changed  is  the  scene  and  the  tinaes 
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from  those  ia  which  I  penned  my  last  '^  Hour ; "  for  then,  the  beautiful  valley  in 
which  I  reside  was  calm  and  peaceful  as  a  '*  summer's  lake ; "  now  the  sound  of 
martial  music  and  the  mustering  of  armies  are  heard  all  around  me.  From  many 
a  house,  and  battlement,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  the  "  stars  and  stripes  *' 
float  in  the  balmy  breeze ;  so  that,  although  Man  may  feel  and  act  the  warrior 
Nature  smiles  in  peace  over  all  her  works. 

But  let  us  talk  of  the  vineyard,  and  the  young  vine.  This  is  the  season  here, 
when  the  air  is  fragrant  with  the  blossom  of  the  vine;  and  although  many  of  your 
correspondents  seem  to  indulge  their  fimoy  in  hunting  for,  and  eulogizing  new 
vines,  from  the  Delaware  down  to  the  latest  one  unchristened  and  unnamed,  I  for 
one  love  to  spend  a  few  passing  hours  with  my  old  favorites  and  old  friends,  the 
Isabellas  and  Catawbas,  whose  shade  has  so  often  sheltered  me  from  the  summer's 
sun,  and  whose  luscious  fruit  has  so  frequently  added  a  finer  relish  to  the  pleasures 
of  life.  I  regret,  my  dear  editor,  that  you  do  not  live  within  a  hundred  miles  of 
the  vineyard,  and  that  there  is  no  railroad  line  stretching  its  iron  rails  from  our 
humble  home  to  your  city  palace ;  for  if  there  were,  then  you  might  enjoy  with 
me  in  the  summer's  eve,  a  goblet  of  the  juice  of  the  grape,  more  luscious  and 
more  nutritious  than  Byron's  '^  Hock  and  Soda  Water." 

But  I  am  wandering  from  my  subject,  and  make  all  apologies  for  the  digression. 

My  residence  is  in  about  the  fourth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  on  the  bank  of 
the  White  Water,  and  my  vineyard  is  situated  on  a  small  mound,  which  some 
antiquarians  think  was  the  work  of  the  Mound  Builders  of  the  West  Be  this  as 
it  may,  a  thousand  years  must  have  passed  over  its  summit  since  the  first  hand- 
ful of  earth  was  thrown  upon  it ;  for  the  mouldering  remains  of  majestic  oaks 
and  stately  walnuts  attest  the  fact;  while  the  red  man's  traditions  afford  no  dew 
to  the  abode  of  the  original  builder. 

Situated,  as  I  before  stated,  in  the  40th  parallel,  I  wish  to  inform^you  and  your 
countless  readers,  the  effects  of  the  late  winter  on  my  orchard  and  vineyard. 

The  mercury  seldom  fell  below  zero  last  season,  although  for  a  few  days  at 
separate  times  it  went  as  low  as  10°  below  this  point;  but  I  find  no  injury  done 
to  the  vine,  of  which  I  have  some  forty  varieties.  The  fruit  buds  opened  beauti- 
fully in  spring,  and  the  rich  blossom  holds  out  the  prospect  of  an  abundant  vin- 
tage. Growing  side  by  side,  I  have  the  Catawba,  Isabella,  Diana,  Clinton, 
Madeira,  Concord,  and  White  Fox,  not  one  of  which  has,'  so  far,  shown  the  least 
signs  of  mildew,  blight,  or  any  other  disease^  but  each  and  all  are  full  of  embryo 
dusters  of  grapes.  I  have  the  Delaware,  £1  Passo,  Anna,  Rebecca,  Clara,  Herbe- 
mont,  and  Union  Village,  doing  wdl  for  young  vines ;  with  a  vine  called  the 
*^  Wellington,"  which  I  received  from  Canada,  whose  bunches  are  reported  to 
average  three  pounds  each,  making  excdlent  growth.  All  of  these,  during  the 
winter,  I  covered  with  leaves  and  earth,  to  protect  them  from  the  cold,  so  that 
when  I  opened  the  border  in  spring,  they  were  all  alive  and  ready  for  action. 

Having  tried  patiently  for  several  years  the  culture  of  the  European  wine- 
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grape  in  the  open  ur,I  am  ibroed  to  acknowledge  it  a  fldlnrei  and  the  vines  wcMtli- 
leas  for  this  latitude. 

My  plum  and  peaoh  trees  are  full  of  fruity  and  what  is  strange,  I  have  seen 
but  one  curoulio  tliis  season  up  to  date.  Strawberries  abundant  to  satietj ;  ra^ 
berries  and  blaolcl>errieSy  prospect  extremely  good,  and  gooseberries  and  cnxraats 
more  than  abundant. 

My  apple  and  pear  orchard  is  too  young  to  bear  this  season,  but  the  Uoasom 
is  ridi  and  profuse;  so  that  of  all  my  fruits,  the  cherry  is  the  only  fiulnio. 

Your  beautiful  plate  of  the  ^  Anna"  in  die  June  number,  I  much  admire,  and 
having  a  seedling  grape  of  my  own,  which  I  named  the  '*  Anna**  some  year  or 
two  before  1  heard  of  the  one  you  refer  to,  I  will  watch  iheir  development  with 
much  care  and  attention ;  and  as  I  have  several  seedlings  that  should  fruit  next 
season,  should  we  survive  the  wtr^  and  the  Uirioir  be  sustained,  I  may  pass  aaothar 
hour  in  the  vineyard,  and  report  the  result  of  our  labors. 

Although  an  amateur  in  Horticulture,  I  am  thought  much  of  an  enthu- 
siast in  grape  vines.  1  have  been  seardiing  for  some  time  for  a  white  or  yellow 
grape,  equal  in  size  and  qualify  to  the  Sweet  Water,  and  for  such  have  offered 
premiums  through  our  Agricultural  Society,  but  found  no  native  grape  of  a  similar 
quality  and  size. 

Nor  could  I  find  a  black  or  blue  grape,  equal  in  size  and  superior  in  quality  to 
the  Catawba ;  and  if  any  of  your  readers  have  either  a  white,  yellow,  or  red,  or 
blue  grape  that  will  fill  the  bill,  I  will  be  glad  to  have  spedmens  sent  to  my 
address,  per  express,  at  my  expense,  and  a  reciprocation  of  ftvors  will  follow. 

I  have  some  seedlings  that  show  excellent  indications  of  valuable  fruit,  but  un^ 
next  season  nothing  certain  csn  be  ascertained.  I  look  upon  the  Delaware  as  one 
of  our  most  excellent  of  grapes,  but  the  size  of  the  bunsh  and  berry  is  not  so 
large  as  is  wanted ;  and  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  it  is  not  a  strong  growing 
vine.  My  ^*  Anna  "  is  a  strong  grower ;  berry,  white  but  small ;  leal^  five-lobed ; 
not  tomentose  in  excess,  but  like  the  Black  Hamburg  when  young,  and  getting 
coarser  with  age ;  vine,  five  years  old  from  the  seed  last  season. 

Wisliing  a  long  life  and  happy  exit,  through  a  vale  of  roses  whose  leaves  ave 
dipped  in  the  otto  of  the  wine,  I  subscribe  myself  your  friendL 

[You  have  enjoyed  an  immunity,  in  respect  to  your  Isabellas  and  Gatawbas, 
which  very  few  can  boast  of.  Yours  is  almost  a  solitary  instance,  and  most  be 
owing  to  something  peculiarly  fiivorable  in  your  position  or  locality.  We  do  not 
wonder,  therefore,  that  you  can  pass  an  ^  hour  "  so  pleasantly  in  your  vineyard ; 
we  wish  we  were  near  enough  by  to  enjoy  it  with  you.  With  only  10^  below 
zero,  you  had  not  much  to  fear :  here  we  registered  30^  below.  We  should  be 
delighted  to  see  one  of  those  /Ar«f-pound  bunches.  Can  you  send  us  the  name  of 
your  Canadian  friend  1  Your  experience  with  the  European  grape  has  been  that 
of  all  others  who  have  attempted  ito  growth.    Plenty  of  peaches,  plums,  straw. 
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berries,  blackberries,  &o.,  and  only  one  curcniio !  Surely  you  must  be  living  in 
a  land  of  promise.  We  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  your  passing  another 
"  Hour  in  the  Vineyard,''  and  shall  therefore  hope  to  hare  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
your  seedlings.  In  the  meantime,  since  we  have  one  Anna,  we  would  suggest 
that  you  change  the  name  of  yours  to  Emma,  or  some  other  pretty  name,  pro- 
vided the  grape  proves  to  be  sufficiently  good.  We  think  Allen's  Hybrid  will 
fully  answer,  and  even  exceed  the  requirements  of  your  prize  grape.  We  prefer 
both  the  Anna  and  the  Cuyahoga  to  the  Sweetwater.  You  may  expect  to  get 
some  grapes  in  the  fall  that  will  satisfy  you  on  both  points.  The  Delaware  is 
not  a  coarse  grower,  but  we  think  it  is  fully  entitled  to  be  called  a  strong  grower ; 
a  feeble  growing  vine  will  certainly  not  bear  the  extremes  which  the  Delaware  is 
known  to  endure  with  impunity.  We  reciprocate  heartily  all  your  good  wishes. 
Speak  oftener,  so  that  we  may  become  more  and  more  ^miliar  with  the  sound  of 
your  voice. — ^Ed.] 
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BROOKLYN  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

T&x  Brooklyn  Society  held  its  Second  Conversational  Meeting  and  Exhibition 
at  the  Atheneeum  on  Tuesday  evening,  July  16th,  and 'we  are  glad  to  learn  that 
it  surpassed  the  first  in  point  of  interest  and  attendance.  The  evening  was  rainy, 
and  prevented  some  fh>m  showing  their  plants,  but  there  was  nevertheless  quite 
a  number  of  very  fine  plants  on  the  tables.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Correspond- 
ing Secretary,  Mr.  Miller,  for  an  account  of  what  was  said  and  done. 

Mr.  Hamlyn,  gardener  to  W.  C.  Langley,  Esq.,  exhibited  beautiful  specimens 
of  the  Stanwick  and  Boston  Nectarine,  taken  from  plants  four  years  old,  grown 
in  tubs.  We  have  since  seen  these  trees  and  others,  and  must  say  that  they 
reflect  great  credit  on  Mr.  Hamlyn's  skill  and  good  management.  Mr.  Hum- 
phreys exhibited  a  remarkably  fine  Screw  Pine,  a  Sago  Palm,  Fuchsias,  Begonias^ 
Dracffinas,  Galadiums,  Marantas,  Double  Hollyhocks,  Verbenas,  Bouquets,  eta 
Mr.  Brophy  exhibited  Seedling  Pansies  and  hot-house  Grapes.  Mr.  Burgess 
exhibited  Ids  new  Dwarf  Digitalis,  or  Fox  Glove,  and  anodier  seedlmg,  with  the 
flowers  disposed  around  the  stalk.  He  had  also  a  plant  of  Daphne  cneorum,  one 
of  the  finest  hardy  evergreen  border  plants  we  have;  the  bloom  is  nearly  constant 
and  very  fragrant. 

President  Degrauw  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  introduced  Mr.  Pardee 
of  New  York,  who,  in  his  usual  felicitous  manner,  made  some  interesting  remarks 
on  the  advantages  of  such  meetings,  and  urged  the  members  to  make  them  a 
mutual  benefit  to  the  gardeners  and  the  amateurs,  by  asking  questions  on  subjects 
in  regard  to  which  they  wished  for  information.  He  urged  the  Society  to  prepare 
a  list  of  subjects,  to  ask  questions  on  which  would  suggest  to  many  the  want  of 
information  on  such  subjects. 
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Mr.  Brophj  asked  for  the  best  method  of  striking  roses  from  cattings,  nyiog 
that  formerly  his  gardener  was  very  suooessful,  but  latterly  had  not  been.  He 
wanted  the  information,  and  it  might  be  useful  to  others. 

Mr.  Fuller,  in  reply,  explained  the  method  of  Messrs.  Dailledouse  and  Zeller, 
among  the  most  suooessful  rosfrgrowers  in  the  country,  for  hardy,  outdoor  roees. 
They  take  the  cuttings  in  the  fall,  and  put  them  in  ordinary  good  soil,  in  a  bed 
where  they  can  be  covered  by  a  sash,  and  leave  them  till  spring,  when  most  of 
them  will  be  rooted,  and  ready  to  plant  out  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  suitable. 
For  pot  roses  in  green-houses  they  take  the  cuttings  in  the  spring,  and  strike  them 
in  sand  in  the  greenJiouse ;  they  grow  very  easily.  He  said  that  if  plants,  and 
particukrly  all  hardy  plants,  be  taken  up  in  the  ftU  and  potted,  and  kept  in  the 
green-house  Ull  spring,  the  cuttings  from  them  will  root  much  quicker  than  from 
open  air  plants.  The  tree  paoony  can  be  grown  readily  fram  cuttings  in  this  wsj, 
and  so  with  many  other  plants  which  are  hard  to  propagate. 

Mr.  Fuller  then  remarked  that  he  had  a  word  to  say  to  the  gardeners,  and  that 
was,  if  they  knew  of  a  better  way  of  growing  a  certain  plant  or  flower,  it  vis 
their  duty  to  let  the  public  know  how  to  do  it  What  would  the  gardeners  of  tiie 
present  day  know  of  gardening,  had  past  generetions  kept  all  they  knew  to  them-  j 
selves?  There  is  no  one  who  can  not  learn  and  impart  information,  and  this  is  I 
the  place  to  do  it  If  one  gardener  knows  how  to  grow  Dahlias,  or  Roses,  or  | 
Pinks  better  than  any  body  else,  let  him  tell  his  plan ;  and  then  he  might,  in  { 
return,  get  a  suggestion  which  would  still  further  improve  his  method. 

Mr.  Pardee  urged  the  gardeners  to  look  at  it  in  that  light,  for  they  might  tell  s  { 
hundred  persons  just  how  they  prepared  the  soil,  and  how  they  treated  a  pUnt, 
but  not  two  out  of  the  hundred  would  follow  the  directions  exactly.    They  would  | 
vary  a  little,  and  so  not  come  up  to  the  standard  of  the  gardener. 

Mr.  Brophy  made  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  history  and  cultivation  of , 
the  Pansy.  He  also  gave  an  exoeUent  account  of  his  houses,  and  the  difficultia  i 
of  growing  grapes  under  glass,  and  told  how  to  obviate  them.  j 

Mr.  Burgess,  East  New  York,  gave  an  account  of  his  new  Dwarf  Digitalis, 
raised  from  seed;  also  another  new  variety,  which  is  very  fine,  and  has  the  flowers . 
all  around  the  stalk  instead  of  on  one  side.  [ 

Mr.  Hamlyn  explained  his  method  of  growing  Nectarines  under  glasa,  in  whidi  i 
he  has  been  very  successful.  He  also  gave  an  account  of  his  mode  of  forcing  , 
grapes  in  pots.  He  grows  all  his  grapes  for  fordng  in  large  pots,  and  in  fifteen  i^ 
months  fit>m  the  cutting,  he  has  them  in  fiill  bearing;  and  as  soon  as  they  are  .. 
over,  throws  them  away,  and  starts  new  ones  in  the  same  pots.  By  keeping  up  j, 
a  succession  he  always  has  plenty,  and  in  much  less  time  than  by  the  ordinary  | 
way. 

Mr.  Pardee  said  this  surpassed  any  thing  he  had  known  of  grape  culture.  He  j 
related  how  Dr.  Grant,  of  lona,  planted  a  vine,  and  the  astonishing  growth  it  had  , 
made.    He  dug  a  hole  two  feet  square,  and  eighteen  inches  deep ;  then  pat  in 

^i 
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about  three  inches  of  pure  surface  soil,  spread  the  roots  all  carefully  out  as  thej 
were  grown,  and  then  put  on  three  inches  more  of  this  surface  soil ;  on  that  ahout 
three  inches  of  real  good  stable  manure,  and  then  three  inches  of  ordinary  garden 
soil.  This  left  it  about  three  inches  below  the  ordinary  level  to  collect  the  rains 
and  nourish  it.  It  has  now  grown  over  six  ieet  since  the  first  of  June,  and  has 
two  fine  bunches  of  fruit.  Such  is  the  result  of  knowing  how  to  do  it ;  and  it  is 
just  this  kind  of  information  that  all  want,  and  by  attending  these  meetings  of 
the  Society  all  are  encouraged  to  persevere. 

Mr.  Brophy  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Pardee  for  his  excellent 
suggestions  and  attendance  at  the  meetings,  which  was  unanimously  passed. 
After  which  they  adjourned  to  meet  again  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  August  at  the 
same  place. 

We  are  really  much  pleased  to  see  these  Conversational  Meetings  fairly  inaugu- 
rated. If  faithfiiUy  persevered  in,  they  will  diffuse  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
information,  and  give  the  Society  a  character  for  usefulness  as  well  as  show. 
Ihey  are  now  doing  what  we  urged  them  to  do  some  five  years  ago ;  and  we  can 
not  help  thinking  that  they  have,  in  some  sense,  squandered  five  years  of  valuable 
time.    Let  them  now  concentrate  their  energies,  and  make  up  for  it 
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Wb  have  lately  published  something  on  Hybridizing  Plants,  a  subject  of  pe- 
culiar interest  in  whatever  light  viewed.  The  following  interesting  article  is  by 
Mr.  D.  Beaton,  an  old  veteran,  at  present  at  the  head  of  "hybridizers"  in  Eng- 
land. The  article  is  taken  from  the  London  Journal  of  Horticulture  and  Cottage 
Gardener  for  May  14,  I86L  Mr,  Darwin  receives  but  little  comfort  for  his 
peculiar  theory. 

*'  Having  received  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Darwin,  we  forwarded  it  to 
Mr.  Beaton,  and  now  publish  it  with  his  reply. 

"  *  Will  Mr.  Beaton,  who  has  made  such  a  multitude  of  most  interesting  ob- 
servations on  the  propagation  of  plants,  have  the  kindness  to  state  whether  varie- 
ties of  the  same  species  of  Composite  plants  frequently  cross  each  other  by  insect 
agency  or  other  means  ?  For  instance,  will  any  of  the  Cinerarias,  if  kept  apart 
from  other  varieties,  breed  true?  but  if  standing  near  other  varieties,  will  diey 
generally,  or  almost  certainly,  produce  a  much  greater  diversity  of  colored  seed- 
lings 1 

'*  *  I  saw  an  allusion  by  Mr.  Beaton  to  this  subject  in  The  Cottaok  Gardrnkr 
of  last  year  with  respect  to  Zinnias ;  and  from  this  allusion  I  infer  that  Zinnia 
sports  much  when  kej^t  separate. 
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^'Afllam  begging  for  infomiatioii  on  the  natural  croeaing  of  plants,  I  will  like- 
wise venture  to  inquire  whether  the  great  raisers  of  Hollyhocks  find  it  neoessary 
to  keep  each  variety  fiur  separate  from  the  others  for  raising  seed.  The  late 
fiunous  horticulturlBty  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Herbert,  when  I  vimted  him  at 
Spofibrth  many  years  ago,  remarked  that  he  was  much  surprised  (oonsiderii^  the 
structure  of  the  flower  and  the  relative  periods  of  maturity  of  the  pollen  and 
stigma)  how  true  some  sorts  of  Hollyhocks  bred,  even  when  growing  dose  to  other 
varieties.  I  have  found  this  to  be  the  case  with  some  of  the  varieties,  and  can  not 
understand  how  it  is  possible.  Mr.  Beaton  might,  if  he  pleased,  write  an  article, 
very  valuable  to  physiological  botanists  and  of  some  practical  utility,  on  the  nat- 
ural crossing  of  varieties.  He  might  indicate  in  which  genera  crossing  most  com- 
monly occurred,  and  ia  which  it  seldom  or  never  occurred.  For  instance,  I  have 
observed  Sweet  Peas  during  several  years,  and  believe  that  they  never  cross ;  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  make  an  artificial  cross,  though  I  succeeded  at  last,  but  got  no 
good  in  a  horticultural  point  of  view. — Charles  Dabwik,  Doton,  Bromhy^  JTeniJ' 

**I  am  not  aware  that  any  two  species  of  Ck)mposite  plants  under  cultivation 
have  ever  been  crossed  by  man,  or  through  the  agenqr  of  insects.  Mr.  Penny, 
who  first  broke  down  Qneraria  cruenta  in  the  Messrs.  Young's  nursery  at  Epsom, 
said  he  got  it  to  cross  with  another  species,  I  think,  from  TeneriflTe.  It  is  more  in 
accordance  with  the  experience  of  cross-breeders,  however,  that  superior  cultivar 
tion  induced  the  disposition  to  vary,  as  in  the  Dahlia.  The  Swan  River  Daisy, 
Brachycome  iberidifolia,  is  the  last  instance  we  have  of  this  in  the  garden ;  while 
Zinnia  is  the  last  variable  Composite  plant  that  has  been  turned  into  double 
flowers,  so  called.  This  last  change  is  said  to  have  been  effected  in  India ;  and  if 
it  is  really  so,  the  efiect  may  be  ascribed  to  climate  more  than  to  high  cultivation. 
We  know  the  Port  Natal  Gladiolus  (natalensis  or  psittacinus)  could  not  be 
crossed  here,  or  on  the  Continent*  with  any  of  the  old  Gape  species  or  their  seed- 
lings ;  but  in  Australia,  at  Sydney,  the  cross  was  easily  efl^ted,  Gandaveons 
being  the  first  seedling  of  that  cross ;  but  as  soon  as  that  cross  got  into  the  hands 
of  European  cultivators  they  experienced  no  more  difiiculty  in  pushing  on  their 
crosses  in  the  strain  of  natalensis.  These  are  three  recent  instances  of  the  un- 
doubted influence  of  cultivation  and  climate  over  genuine  wild  species.  For  the 
first  seven  or  eight  years  of  high  cultivation  the  Swan  River  Diusy  kept  to  its 
original  colors — blue  and  white — ^ihen  varied  into  lilac  and  purple  and  minor 
shades.  When  a  flower  or  species  thus  varies  from  the  effects  of  cultivation  or 
dimate,  the  variation  is  also  variable  in  degree.  Some  of  the  varieties  reproduce 
themselves  quite  true  from  seed  from  the  first;  others,  on  the  contrary,  take  some 
years  before  the  color  or  habit  is  '  fixed,'  as  gardeners  say  when  a  variable  plant 
comes  true  from  seeds  after  sporting  for  some  years ;  and  some  never  get  fixed, 
or  have  not  done  so  yet,  and  Zinnia  is  an  instance  of  it.  In  all  these  instances 
some  people  attribute  the  changes  to  cross-fertilization ;  they  have  been  crosmi^ 
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their  flowers,  and  they  have  seen  results,  and  accoant  for  them  that  way,  deceiv- 
ing themselves.  But  those  who  have  studied  and  experimented  on  the  effect  of 
cross-breeding,  as  against  the  results  of  the  effects  of  climate  and  cultivation,  have 
long  since  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  crossing  has  no  power  on  fixing  any  two 
plants  which  naturally  sport ;  that  is  to  say,  on  fixing  a  seedling  from  their  union 
combining  so  much  of  the  qualities  of  each  of  the  parents  as  is  generally  the  case 
when  two  permanent  kinds  or  species,  which'  always  reproduce  themselves  or 
their  like,  are  united.  That  conclusion  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  fallacy  which 
obtains  in  respect  to  the  best  means  of  improving  all  our  domestic  fruits ;  and 
yet  crossing  is  an  element  of  great  value  in  improving  flowers  and  fruit,  which 
seems  a  contradiction,  but  is  explained  thus :  Some  seedlings  from  plants  that 
have  been  crossed  for  a  generation  come  quite  true  from  seeds,  some  half  true, 
and  some  on  which  no  reliance  whatever  can  be  placed,  or,  in  our  language,  they 
always  sport  from  seed.  On  those  which  this  sport-crossing  has  no  effect — such, 
however,  as  come  half  true  and  half  sport-crossing — there  is  a  chance  of  an  inter- 
mediate condition,  and  those  merest  varieties  whidi  come  true  from  seeds  crossing 
is  just  as  effectual  with  them  as  with  two  genuine  wild  species.  One  would  think 
therefore,  there  were  no  natural  limits  or  difference  between  a  species  and  a  per- 
manent  variety ;  that  is,  one  which  comes  true  from  seed,  like  the  large-flowering 
variety  of  the  Mignonette.  In  practice  there  is  no  landmark  whatever  between 
such  a  variety  and  a  wild  species.  The  garden  Cinerarias  are  sporting  plants  as 
much  as  the  Dahlia,  yet  among  a  thousand  seedlings  of  each,  one  may  turn  up 
which  will  come  half  true  from  seeds,  and  when  one  finds  such  a  seedling  in  any 
of  the  sporting  &milies  of  common  plants  he  keeps  it  for  a  breeder,  even  if  it 
were  the  worst-Iooking  in  a  large  batch  of  seedlings.  The  way  with  Cinerarias 
more  than  with  most  plants  is  this — ^by  a  careful  selection  of  kinds  under  high 
cultivation  one  gets  a  superior  strain,  as  we  say,  or  superior  flowers,  which, 
although  they  will  not  come  true  from  seed,  will  produce  more  good  seedlings,  or 
less  bad  ones,  than  an  inferior  strain :  therefore,  if  a  good  flower  or  good  strain 
of  Gneraria  is  exposed  to  the  pollen  or  influence  of  a  bad  strain,  the  good  breed 
b  immediately  deteriorated  in  the  sporting  offspring.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  of 
the  garden  Cinerarias  come  true  from  seeds,  or  if  any  of  them  could  now  be 
crossed  with  the  nearest  wild  species.  The  only  Composite  flower  on  which  I 
ever  spent  time  is  Dahlia  scapigera,  the  pretty  little  dwarf  Dahlia  with  small 
shining  foliage,  and  I  think  I  can  venture  to  assert  that  in  our  climate  it  is  impos- 
sible to  cross  it  with  any  of  the  garden  Dahlias.  It  is  just  the  same  among 
Primulas ;  notwithstanding  the  freedom  with  which  Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses 
will  sport  among  themselves,  you  can  not  drive  a  seedling  from  all  their  races  by 
the  pollen  of  their  nearest  kindreds.  When  Primula  Palinuri  and  sinensis,  which 
were  introduced  the  same  year,  (1816,)  came  into  general  cultivation,  I  was  initi- 
ated into  the  mystery  of  crossing  flowers,  and  these  two  were  of  the  number  which 
raised  the  hopes  of  the  cross-breeders,  particularly  Palinuri,  which,  to  a  common 
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observer,  is  nothing  beyond  a  huge  Auricula;  but  none  of  the  wild  species  of 
Primula  would  tondi  each  other  or  the  garden  varieties.  Then  you  see  no  end  of 
sport  seedlings  in  the  Dahlia  and  in  the  Primula,  in  two  distinct  species  of  Primula 
and  two  botanical  species  of  Dahlia ;  and  yet  the  rest  of  their  &milies  obstinately 
hold  aloof  from  each  other,  and  from  the  sports  of  their  respective  kinds. 

**The  old  Hollyhocks,  or  some  of  them,  were  fixed  varieties;  but  whether 
they  were  so  fixed  from  the  first,  or  induced  to  fix  by  a  long  course  of  culture  hy 
propagation  of  the  roots,  we  do  not  know,  but  the  fiict  is  well  known  that  some  of 
the  old  kinds  would  come  true  from  seeds.  A  long  course  of  one  uniform  culture 
renders  some  plants  barren  altogether,  as  Crocuses,  and  a  long  period  of  years 
intervened  between  the  birth  of  some  seedlings  and  their  coming  to  the  age  of 
puberty — to  the  age  of  producing  seeds,  although  they  may  have  flowered  from 
the  second  or  third  year  from  the  seed.  Ribes  sanguineum  flowered  six  or  seven 
years  before  it  began  to  seed ;  and  Dr.  Herbert  records  an  instance  in  which  a 
certain  seedling  bulb  flowered  fourteen  years  before  it  produced  pollen  or  would 

•* '  Tbe  relative  periods  of  maturity  of  the  pollen  and  stigma,'  seems  to  have 
been  a  wise  law  from  the  beginning  for  the  preservation  of  the  kinds  of  plants  in 
their  generations,  for  there  is  not  a  flower  in  a  thousand  that  is  fertilized  by  its 
own  immediate  pollen.  The  pollen  is  in  advance  of  the  stigma  in  the  great  mass 
of  flowers,  and  the  pollen  from  another  flower  on  the  same  or  neighboring  stalk 
b  the  fertilizer.  And  here  another  wise  law  is  in  operation :  When  the  stigma  is 
ripe  it  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  pollen  of  all  the  plants  of  its  own  kind 
which  may  be  growing  near  it ;  and  the  law  is,  that  the  pollen  of  the  flower,  or 
of  the  plant  which  is  the  strongest  or  best  developed,  takes  the  lead  in  fertilizing 
the  stigma,  and  at  the  same  time  is  able  to  neutralize  any  eflects  that  may  have 
been  produced  by  an  inferior  pollen,  or  pollen  from  a  weaker  flower  or  sicklj 
or  stunted  plant — a  thing  which  can  be  proved  any  day  in  the  summer  by  dust- 
ing the  stigma  with  its  own  and  sundry  pollen,  when  one  kind  of  pollen  only  will 
take  effect.  And  that  proves  two  things  in  addition  to  the  proof  that  the  best 
pollen  takes  the  lead — proves  superfoetation  to  be  impossible,  and  also  proves 
that  the  ideas  of  physiologists  are  not  according  to  Nature  as  to  the  progress  of 
the  pollen  to  the  ovary.  They  say  that  pollen  passes  through  tubes  of  extremii 
tenuity  to  the  ovules.  If  that  were  so,  and  more  than  one  stigma  supplied  the 
necessary  passage,  more  than  one  kind  of  pollen  might  find  access  to  the  ovules, 
and  more  kinds  than  enough  would  fertilize  the  embryo  seeds,  and  suporfdetation 
would  necessarily  result. 

**  In  the  instance  mentioned  by  Mr.  Darwin  of  Sweet  Peas  never  crossing,  they 
belong  to  a  class  of  flowers  every  one  of  which  must,  of  necessity,  be  fertilized 
by  its  own  pollen  in  the  great  majority  of  instances.  The  carina,  or  keel,  or 
lower  petal  in  pea-shaped  flowers  is,  in  reality,  two  petals  joined  at  the  edges. 
The  joining  is  the  keel ;  the  ends  of  these  two  petals  lap  over  or  fold  into  each 
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Other,  fonning  the  imaginary  bow  of  the  boat;  the  stamens  and  the  pistil  are 
compressed  within  the  folds  forming  the  bow,  and  fertilization  is  effected  in  the 
dark,  and  the  stigma  is  perfectly  safe  from  the  intrusion  of  for^gn  pollen :  there- 
fore, no  garden  Pea  can  be  naturally  crossed  more  than  a  Sweet  Pea,  unless,  in- 
deed, a  strong  bee  with  other  pollen  on  his  legs  has  been  stru^ling  to  get  at  the 
nectar  in  the  stem  of  the  boat.  Some  of  the  varieties  of  the  garden  Pea  may  be 
crosses  resulting  from  a  struggle  of  that  kind,  but  the  great  majority  of  them  are 
the  results  of  the  sporting  tendencies  of  the  plant  itself.  This  is  the  true  cryp- 
togama  of  Nature,  of  which,  however,  there  are  many  more  perfect  instances. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  order  of  Bellworts,  or  Campanulas,  are  real  cryptogams ; 
their  fertilization  is  effected  in  the  dark  before  the  flower  expands ;  but  the  Wheat 
might  be  said  to  be  the  most  complete  cryptogam  of  all  the  common  plants.  No 
kind  of  Wheat  has  ever  been  naturally  crossed,  and  never  can  be.  When  the 
Boyal  Agricultural  Society  talk  about  the  Wheat  being  in  blossom,  they  are  just 
one  mouth  behind  Nature,  But  what  they  and  the  bulk  of  the  country  people 
take  for  the  flowering  of  the  Wheat,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  contrivances  in 
Nature  as  means  to  an  end,  a  departure  from  the  law  of  Nature  as  it  were,  to 
preserve  food  for  man.  The  Wheat  is  in  full  flower,  and  the  seed  is  fertilized 
while  the  ear  is  yet  in  the  folds  of  the  sheath  before  the  Wheat  is  in  ear.  At 
that  period  the  anthers  might  be  said  to  be  sessile,  or  to  have  hardly  any  length 
of  stamens  under  them ;  but  as  soon  as  the  pollen  is  shed,  the  husk  of  the  anther 
might  rot  in  such  close  confinement  and  endanger  the  safety  of  the  staff  of  life, 
now  having  just  received  vitality.  To  prevent  famine  for  lack  of  Wheat,  how- 
ever. Nature  alters  her  common  process  in  this  matter.  As  soon  as  the  anther  is 
emptied  of  the  pollen  the  stamen  b^ins  to  grow,  and  to  push  up  the  husk  of  the 
anther  away  from  the  embryo  seed ;  and  by  the  time  the  ear  is  seen  the  husk  is 
well-nigh  out  of  the  scales  which  inclose  the  seed,  but  stops  not  there  nor  till  the 
husk  is  dangling  from  a  white  thread  fiir  off  from  the  entrance  to  the  seed-case ; 
and  when  all  dangers  are  thus  provided  against,  the  £u:mer  congratulates  himself 
if  the  weather  is  propitious,  for  his  Wheat  is  in  blossom ! 
'^  '^  I  do  not  know  an  instance  ^  of  the  natural  crossing  of  varieties.'  My  own 
experience  of  variable  plants  was  given  last  week,  and  I  do  not  exactly  compre- 
hend what  is  meant  by  natural  varieties,  for  all  the  so-called  varieties  in  cultiva- 
tion have  been  artificially  obtained  either  by  a  change  of  cultivation,  or  by  cross- 
ing with  pollen  such  kinds  or  species  as  would  sport  from  seeds  under  cultivation. 
These  kinds  I  call  variable  plants,  their  own  progeny  being  constantly  variable 
in  aspect,  and  just  as  variable  when  the  pollen  of  another  flower  is  applied  to 
them.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  for  a  gardener  to  see  or  comprehend  the  meaning  of 
what  botaniBts  call  varieties,  or  natural  varieties  of  plants,  because  there  is  no 
limit,  or  sign,  or  any  other  indication  in  their  outward  aspect  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  oldest  species  on  record,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  botanical  structure 
of  even  a  variable  seedling  to  distinguish  it  from  a  genuine  spedes.    Professor 
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Heoslov  proved  that  point  long  mnoe  in  his  oomparatiTe  anatomy  of  a  croas-bred 
Foxglove,  or  aome  auoh  plant.  I  do  not  know  of  one  plant  that  is  a  croas  be- 
tween any  two  plants  in  a  wild  state.  I  do  not  know  that  any  one  has  obtained 
a  true  cross  in  any  of  the  pea-Aower  plants — papilionaceous  plants,  nor  yet.  any 
reliable  cross  among  all  plants  of  the  Composite  order.  I  know  one  thing  on 
which  many,  if  not  most  gardeners,  put  a  great  stress  or  value  in  knowing — ^that 
is,  the  oondition  under  which  plants  that  are  fit  subjects  for  garden  deocwatioQ  are 
found  m  their  natural  habitats;  but  that  knowledge  is  of  little  practical  value,  or 
may  prove  to  be  a  hindrance  to  the  proper  cultivation  of  particular  plants  for 
some  time,  and  yet  might  be  the  means  of  suggesting  why  and  how  plants  may 
be,  or  have  been,  induced  to  cross  in  a  wild  state,  or  have  sported  into  variations 
without  crossing.  That  one  thmg  needful  is  proved  to  be  of  so  little  value  by 
the  well-known  fact  that  very  n&any  garden  plants,  or  their  immediate  ancestors, 
did  not,  and  do  not  at  the  present  day,  occupy  those  regions  in  the  wilderness 
which  were  best  suited  to  their  natures.  Their  positions  or  habitats,  as  we  say, 
are  more  often  the  result  of  necessity,  not  of  choice.  A  plant  that  would  thrive 
and  be  luxurious  on  the  sea  coast,  on  the  plains,  or  in  valleys  in  beds  of  alluvium, 
or  in  the  shelter  of  high  ridges,  or  precipitous  rooks,  can  find  no  foot  room  in 
such  luxury  from  the  natural  competition  of  more  powerful  neighbors,  as  was  the 
case  not  many  ages  since  among  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  civilized  life ;  and  from 
this  competition  the  weaker  plants  must  always  go  where  they  can  vegetate  and 
live  a  quiet  life  without  rank  or  luxury — ^in  the  highways  and  byways  of  the  sav- 
age wilderness,  and  in  time  they  become  the  alpine  and  sub-alpine  species  of  that 
part  of  the  world  firom  sheer  necessity.  They  may  even  become  sterile  from  a 
long  course  of  the  starving  principle.  But  now  recover  one  of  them  from  im- 
pending fikte,  give  it  to  a  florist  or  a  fancy  gardener  who  is  above  the  vulgar  pre- 
judice, in  his  belief  that  all  plants  in  a  wild  state  must,  of  necessity,  occupy  the 
places  best  suited  for  their  natures,  and  he  will  soon  tell  a  different  version  how 
the  nuitter  really  stands,  and  might  have  stood  in  the  wilds,  if  the  plant  oould 
get  admission  to  those  parts  for  which  its  constitution  was  formed  to  enjoy.  The 
plant  ii  found  to  be  a  luxuriant  grower,  not  at  all  like  a  mount^n  plant,  or  a  loek 
plant,  or  ridge  or  the  bare-places-of-the-earth-kind-of-looking  plant  one  might  ex- 
pect from  the  description  of  its  habitat.  After  a  round  of  cultivation  has  brought 
it  to  that  point  from  which  it  fell,  from  the  competition  in  foreign  parts,  it  begins 
to  seed ;  and  if  it,  or  any  of  its  seedlings,  sport  for  joy,  why,  a  new  race  is  bom 
into  the  world,  as  has  been  the  case  at  every  revolution  of  the  order  of  things 
since  the  world  began  to  be  clothed  as  it  is  now.;  or  if  it  comes  true  from  seeds, 
another  flower  of  the  same  kind  which  has  already  been  civilized,  as  it  were, 
may  cross  with  it  or  by  it,  and  a  generation  of  gentry  is  forthwith  on  the  stage  of 
the  florists,  or  of  that  of  the  competition  tent.  But  suppose  the  wild  plant  had 
found  a  place  suited  to  it^  nature  in  the  struggle  witii  stronger  plants,  and  that  it 
inherited  the  property  of  sporting  or  of  crossing  with  anotiier,  may  we  not  believe 
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that  a  new  plant,  or  new  race  of  plants  might  thus  result  by  sach  natural  means, 
as  by  the  artificial  process  of  the  home  cultivator  ?  That  is  as  far  as  the  ex- 
perience of  gardeners  and  cross-breeders  can  account  for  natural  crossing  in  a  wild 
state. 

'^The  artificial  crossing  of  pesrshaped  flowers  is  easy  enough.  All  that  the 
operator  has  to  do  is  to  split  open  the  bottom  part  of  the  keel-petal  or  united 
petals  with  the  point  of  a  pin :  that  relieves  the  stamens,  which  may  then  be  ex- 
tracted, and  the  pistil  is  free  also  to  receive  foreign  pollen.  Mr.  Knight  made  an 
experiment  for  getting  early  Potatoes  to  seed  by  planting  them  on  a  ridge,  and 
when  the  plants  were  ready  to*  bloom  he  washed  away  the  soil  of  the  ridge  to 
prevent  them  making  young  tubers,  and  so  force  the  whole  strength  of  the  plants 
or  roots  into  the  stems  and  foliage,  to  see  if  that  would  force  them  to  seed.  An-, 
other  form  of  that  experiment  is  applicable  to  all  bulbs  and  tubers  which  form 
roots  on  the  flowering-stems,  as  the  Japan  Lilies  and  others  do.  Pot  such  bulbs 
or  tubers  with  the  neck  of  the  bulbs  just  at  the  surface,  and  when  the  stem  is  an 
inch  or  two  put  an  empty  pot  over  it,  introducing  the  stem  through  the  hole  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pot,  then  earth  up  the  stem,  and  when  it  roots  and  fills  the  up- 
per pot  separate  from  the  bulbs,  then  cross  it."  * 
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BT    WM.    BACOK,   RICHMOND,   MASS. 

Whin  summer  is  waning  into  the  paleness  of  autumn,  and  the  beauties  of  the 
season  have  passed  away,  it  seems  unnatural  to  go  back  and  dwell  upon  the  pecu- 
liar phases  and  eflects  of  a  winter  gone  by.  Events  do  not  always  readily  show 
results :  so  with  our  last  winter,  a  season  whose  effects  have  blighted  many  a  hope 
of  promise,  and  sent  disappointments  into  many  an  enthusiastic  heart. 

The  winter,  in  many  respects,  was  a  pleasant  one,  bringing  much  fine  sleighing 
and  agreeable  temperature ;  yet  it  gave  us  four  cold  terms,  when  the  mercury 
sunk  below  zero.  The  first  of  these  was  December  6,  when  it  fell  to  6°  below 
zero ;  the  last  was  in  March,  when  it  fell,  after  a  warm  term,  to  4°  below.  In 
one  of  the  intermediate  terms  in  January  it  fell  to  28^  below  zero,  which  was 
the  severest  intensity  of  cold  we  have  ever  known.  What  made  this  change  of 
temperature  more  severe,  was  the  &ct,  that  it  had  been  preceded  by  a  thaw,  and 
so  sudden  was  the  change,  that  the  mercury  fell  64°  in  less  than  twenty-four 
hours. 

Another  feature  of  tiie  winter :  snow  fell  on  the  unfrozen  ground  in  November, 
and  the  quantity  increased,  so  that,  though  the  cold  early  in  December  was  of  un- 
usual intensity,  the  ground  remained  unfrozen  until  nearly  spring,  unless,  perhaps, 
in  some  localities  where  the  snow  was  partially  blown  off.    Hence,  trees  at  their 
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roots  were  in  a  moderate  temperature,  uncbanging  in  the  fluctuations  of  the  at- 
mosphere, while  the  trunks  and  branches  were  exposed  to  all  the  vioisritades  of 
climate  we  have  before  cited. 

Fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  came  into  leaf  much  later  than  usual,  and  it  was  no  un- 
usual thing  to  see  the  lower  branches  of  pears  and  plums  coming  into  Aill  leaf  while 
the  upper  branches  were  as  barren  of  verdure  as  in  midwinter.  Tlien  above  a 
single  bud  might  be  seen  bursting  into  leaf,  while  other  parts  of  the  branch 
looked  dead.  The  plum,  however,  appears  to  have  nearly  recovered  fh>m  the 
fatality,  and  though  they  give  no  fruit,  the  new  growth  of  wood  and  richness  of 
foliage  are  encouraging.  Not  so,  however,  with  the  cherry ;  many  of  die  trees 
were  killed  outright,  and  gave  no  signs  of  vegetation.  Others  showed  ihiit-buds 
expanding,  but  died  before  they  were  fully  developed.  A  few  trees  now  show 
straggling  signs  of  life  by  isolated  clumps  of  verdure.  Such  trees  are  no  better 
than  dead.  The  woodman  need  not  spare  them  for  any  value  they  possess. 
Those  who  wish  for  cherries  had  better  remove  them  at  once,  and  plant  new 
trees.  We  have  seen  but  one  cherry  tree,  the  present  season,  that  showed  a  tol- 
erable prospect  of  being  worthy  of.  a  locality  among  living  trees,  and  this  was  a 
seedling  not  yet  in  bearing. 

Pears, — ^The  old  Pear  trees  are  pretty  nearly  used  up ;  many  of  them  entirely 
dead,  and  many  more  no  better.  Their  almost  leafless  branches  show  conclu- 
sively that  henceforth  they  will  only  be  cumberers  of  the  ground.  Younger  trees 
are  doing  better,  and  give  some  hopes  of  renewed  fertility. 

''  How  have  the  dwar&  stood  it  ?  "  Ours  are  all  alive,  but  not  unscathed,  for,  in 
common  with  young  standard  trees,  they  have  suffered  more  from  blight  the 
present  summer,  than  in  all  the  previous  period  of  their  existence ;  and  what  is 
worse,  this  blight  continues  to  show  itself.  We  are  careful  to  remove  all  infected 
branches  as  soon  as  the  disease  develops  itself,  and  keep  the  trees  as  free  as  pos- 
sible from  all  appearance  of  its  progression. 

Peaches. — ^The  Peach  trees  are  all  dead.  So  there  will  be  no  more  peaches 
until  a  new  crop  of  trees  are  grown.  We  hope  no  one  will  fail  to  make  new 
efforts  in  behalf  of  Peach  trees.  If  they  do,  they  may  succeed;  if  they  do  not, 
they  will  certainly  raise  no  peaches,  and  it  is  better  to  fiul  in  making  an  effort  iq 
a  good  cause,  than  to  fail  through  lack  of  effort. 

Apple  Trees, — Our  old  orchards,  in  the  last  ten  months,  have  made  a  ten 
year's  progress  in  decay,  as  their  partly  dead  branches  fully  show  forth.  Young 
trees  have  suffered  much  by  a  bursting  and  peeling  off  of  the  bark  near  the  ground 
in  early  spring,  and  many  of  the  trees  so  affected  have  died  out.  As  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  learn,  the  Baldwin  has  suffered  most  from  this  cause. 
Whether  it  is  owing  to  tenderness  of  the  tree,  or  the  culture  given  it,  we  are  not 
able  to  say. 

Orape  Vines^  unless  protected,  suffered  in  common  with  fruit  trees.  Their 
vegetative  powers,  where  they  were  not  killed  to  the  ground,  appeared  to  have 
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been  stifled,  so  that  vhat  life  they  possessed  appeared  more  like  a  struggle  with 
death  than  like  a  successful  effort  in  healthful  vegetation.  Such  vines  as  were  so 
affected  we  found  it  better  to  cut  down,  and  let  them  commence  again,  than  to 
waste  their  energies  in  sickly  uncertainty. 

CurranU  and  Gooseberries, — ^The  only  peculiarity  we  have  seen  in  them,  the 
past  season,  was  the  very  novel  one  that  they  gave  no  blossoms  above  the 
line  where  they  were  protected  by  snow  in  that  severest  change  in  winter. 
The  blossom  buds  above  this  line  appear  to  have  been  destroyed,  yet  the  wood 
remained  healthy,  and  the  growth  and  foliage  of  this  summer  are  beautifully 
luxuriant 

From  the  forgoing  remarks,  it  will  be  truly  inferred  that  our  prospects  of 
fruit  this  fall  are  very  limited.  As  we  have  said,  all  fruit  trees  that  have  leaved 
out,  came  on  slowly  and  were  late.  So  with  the  blossoms,  they  were  shown  in 
stinted  quantities  and  of  a  sickly  quality,  much  later  than  usual.  Apple  trees 
were  not  in  bloom  until  June,  and  the  quantity  will  be  small  and  quality  bad. 

Opinions  are  at  variance  as  to  the  Ume  when  the  foundation  of  this  sickly  state 
of  things  was  laid ;  many  have  expressed  the  opinion,  that  the  cold  term  early  in 
March  was  the  fruitful  cause  of  this  unfruitfulness.  !(  may  have  been  a  cause  ; 
but,  to  our  mind,  the  chief  and  leading  one  lay  in  the  sudden  change  of  tempera- 
ture in  midwinter,  from  the  mildness  of  an  autumn^s  day  to  the  severe  cold  of 
almost  arctic  winter.  We  felt  and  remarked  then,  that  the  change  was  rapid 
enough  and  extreme  enough  to  try  the  forest  trees  among  the  mountains,  much 
more  the  more  delicate  plants  in  gardens  and  orchards.  How  could  it  be  other- 
wise, with  the  temperature  high  enough  to  induce  the  opening  of  buds,  with  no 
frost  in  the  ground  to  impede  the  labor  of  the  roots  and  rootlets,  with  every 
pore  of  trunk  an^  branch  open,  ready  to  perform  its  function,  and  in  one  short 
winter's  day  to  change  all  this  moisture  and  fibre  into  icy  hardness  1 

But  the  loss  of  many  trees  and  a  year's  fruit  will  not,  we  fear,  be  the  only 
bad  result  of  this  winter's  calamity.  The  desponding  and  faint-hearted  will  no 
doubt  say,  "  It's  no  use  trying ;  fruit  trees  won't  do  nothing ;  they  may  as  well 
give  it  up."  Not  so ;  there  are  enough  pear  and  apple  trees  lefb  to  form  a  bow 
of  hope,  and  the  cherry  and  peach  can  soon  be  brought  into  bearing.  There  have, 
perhaps,  been  such  winters  and  such  discouragements  before,  and  it  may  be  long 
before  another  such  occurs.  Set  out  two  trees  for  all  that  are  lost.  Success  will 
yet  attend  fruit  culture. 

[The  disasters  of  the  past  winter  have  no  doubt  been  great  and  discouraging 
enough  here ;  but  in  Europe  they  have  been  infinitely  greater,  and  for  two  or 
three  months  past  English  horticultural  journals  have  devoted  a  large  portion 
of  their  space  to  accounts  of  the  losses.  They  are  wise  enough  to  profit  by  such 
things  ;  we  ought  to  be  equally  so.  It  is  weak  and  cowardly  to  give  it  up  be- 
cause of  a  single  defeat.     We  may  not  have  another  such  winter  in  fifly  years ; 
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and  we  bave  already  learned  enough  to  protect  na  from  many  of  its  casualties. 

There  should,  therefore,   be  no  hesitancy  in   repairing    < 

:>ur  losses  at   onoe. 

It  is  interesting  and  important  to  know,  however,  what 

is,  and  what  is  not 

hardy.— Ed.] 

NOTES  ON  CATJFORNIA  VINEYARDS. 

BY   OUR   CALirORKIA   CORRXSPOHDKVT,  J.  Q.  A.  W.,  SAD 

r  TRAircisco. 

Thk  following  is  a  list  of  Vineyards  in  the  city  and  county 

of  Los  Angeles,  Gal. 

ifomia,  from  the  official  lists  of  city 

and  county  assessors,  1860 : 

VAMH  OF                      BXABnre     TOVJKQ    AOUEI  |                         NAIOB  OF 

DVU. 

raorsmoM.  aia 

Tina.     rms.    ctnx. 

JosiYburra,    -        -        -    2,000 

2 

Ant.  F.  Coronel, 

.  20.000  20.000      sO 

Louis  Wilhart,     -        -        8,000 

8 

John  Frohling^.    - 

8.000  lU.OOO       l8 

Ramon  Yburm,               •    4.000 

6 

Ramon  Valensuala,  • 

•    4,000                     B 

Guadeloupe  Romero,   - 

Eetate  of  H.  Cardwill,     -                 2,000 

8 

Villa  Lsbos, 

6.000         8 

6 

Cristoval  Aguilar,    - 

-  10.000  20^000       60 

NuviBRuli,- 

7 

Ysidro  Reyes,      - 

10,000       16 

Joti  Sepulvids,        -        -    4,000 

4 

P.  Commonfort, 

-    4,000    4,000         8 

Geron!mo  Ybum,        -        1,000 

1 

Geo.  Dal  ton. 

8.000       85 

A.  BeuDSODt,  .        -       .    2,000 

6 

-  10.000                   12 

CbrietoTslAgiiUsr,      -        4.000 

4 

Intian  Chaves,    • 

8,000                   1» 

Wego  Sepulvida.    -        -    7.000 

14 

James  Weibel, 

4.000         4 

Januarieo  AviU,  •        -        4,000 

8 

John  Farrell. 

6,000         6 

YinrilUE  Hoover,      -        -    6,500 

7 

Julios  Weyser, 

.  6,000  8,000     n 

T.J.White,-        -        -      14,(K)0    6,000 

20 

R  BroDiuB,  - 

8,000                    17 

Sanaevaine  Brothers*       •  50.000 

60 

Y.  Reyes. 

16,000       25 

Logurda  McLaughlio,  -        8,000 

8 

Pierre  Lassevalle, 

.        4,000                     7 

Joeeph  Hoover,       -        -               12,000 

14 

Chs.  Cassagne. 
Pmncisco  Botteller,     • 

6,000         1 

John  Roland,       -        -      14,000  11.000 

SO 

'     %8.000                   1ft 

Mateo  Keller,  •        -        -    8,000  50,000 

60 

John  C.  Bejar.  - 

10,000 

W.  Wlngaetner,  -        -                  10,000 

20 

Abel  Stearns, 

•        2.000                     8 

Paul  Kern,      .        -        -                7.000 

16 

Manuel  Rtguerra,    • 

-     8.000                     8 

JohnBehn,-        -        •                    5,000 

8 

Francisco  Alvarodo, 

-        4.000                    e 

Ch8.Baner,     -        -        -              10.000 

20 

Chsi  Chapman, 

-    8.000                     S 

P.  Collins,    .        -        -                    8,000 

20 

Yalder  eeUte.      - 

2.000               a 

F.Lopez,         .        .        -                8,000 

50 

J.  Sl  K.  Ogier. 

•    5,000                     6 

B.  BarUmente,    •        -                    8,000 

16 

Thomas  Urquides, 

5.000                   16 

Michel  Sner,    -        •        -                6,000 

14 

H.  aayton,     • 

-    4.000                      6 

Clara  Reyes,                -        8,000 

14 

C.  Moreno,  • 

4.000                     1 

Labory.  -        -        -  12.000 

12 

Augustln  Machado,  • 

-     8,000                      8 

Musser'B  Hommerl,       -        8,000  20.000 

32 

Reyes, 

0.  W.  Childs,  .        . 

10.000                   80 

Manuel  Corowie^     -        -               16,000 

82 

12,000      40 

Joei  Rubio,  -        -        .      10,000  10,000 

20 

Eulogio  Celio,      • 

8,000    8,000      48 

Wilson  &  McDonald,       -               15,000 

80 

Antonio  Rocha. 

15.000       85 

Felipe  Martin,      •        -                  12.000 

16 

Henry  Hancoek,  - 

5,000  25.000      40 

Howard  A  Chaplin,         -  12,000  20.000 

50 

Daniel  Martin, 

8,000       15 

Leach  A  Baker,  -        •                  20,000 

44 

Mr».  Flashner,     - 

14.000       80 

Alexander  A  Buchanan,  -              20.000 

20 

Viel  a  Delano, 

12,000      80 

Geo.  Carson,  administrator, 

20 

Louis  Mewcham,  - 

10,000      30 

Jno.  R.  Scott,  -        -        -               60,000 

60 

Sisters  of  Charity,  - 

-    8.000                    12 

JuanPadilU,        -        -                  20,000 

86 

Juan  Apabloza,   - 

4,000                     8 

Paul  Prior,      -        .        .    6,000 

8 

John  Domingo  estate. 

-    8.000                   12 

Wm.  WolfokUl,    .        -      90,000  10,000 

120 

Josepa  Perez, 

12.000                   80 

-  ^ 
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PBonmou,  no.            xuam.     Tnm. 

CTLT. 

Elijah  MoultoQ,       -        .    6,000 

20 

Henry  Burrowi^  -        -      10,000  10,000 

25 

F.  P.  F.  Temple,      -        -    5,000  20,000 

100 

Franciflco  Lopez,  -        •      14,000 

20 

M.  Clements,   -        -        -    8,000  12,000 

24 

Martin  Lelong,     .        -        6,000  10,000 
Andres  Pico,  SanFem€Mdo,  86,000 

20 

40 

Viento  de  U  Aaa,  £neino,    6,000 

10 

Benj.  Wilson,  San  Gahriel,  40,000  80,000 

100 

German  Vineyard  Co.,  "             400,0001,000 

John  Roland,  La  Fttenie,    6,000    2,000 

SO 

Wm.  Workman,    "            10,000  46,000 

16 

or                Biiaaio  touso    acrm 

FKOPRIROBS,  RO.                  Tm  TIIIB.      CULT. 

Terba  family  ,iSaii/4i  Anna,  20,000  40 

TgnacioAWardo, /San /o<^,  6,000  10 

TgnacioPatomares,    "        '7,000  20 

Henry  Daltcn,  Anna,        25,000  10,000    160 

Duarte,        -        -        2,000  40 

Barton's  estate,  Lo9  NUtoa,  6,000  12 

Oarpenter  esUte,       "        12,000  40 

JoaiColima,         -        -        4,000  50 

F.  P.  F.  Temple,  M  Monte,  200 

Flores.                     "           4,000  10 

lianeho  de  la  Cienega,     -    8,000  26 


The  above  is  the  only  complete  list  published,  and  will  give  your  readers  some 
idea  of  the  number  of  vines  now  under  cultivation  and  in  bearing  in  the  city  and 
county  of  Los  Angeles.    Of  course,  large  additions  are  being  yearly  made. 

I  have  in  a  previous  letter  stated,  somewhat  briefly,  facts  connected  with  the 
culture  of  the  grape  and  wine  making,  in  Los  Angeles  County,  and  shall  in  later 
letters  go  more  fully  into  the  subject,  when  I  have  more  time.  I  believe  in  my 
last  I  promised  to  give  you  some  description  of  other  wine  establishments  in  the 
city.  Pausing  uow  for  a  moment  to  speak  of  the  Aliso  Vinbvard,  owned  by  San- 
sevaine  Brothers,  situated  only  a  short  distance  from  the  main  street  The  name 
is  derived  from  a  lai^e  tree  which  is  growing  in  the  yard  near  the  house,  its  huge 
branches  covering  almost  the  entire  portion  of  the  establishment  devoted  to  the 
wine  presses,  distillery,  6ea 

The  number  of  acres  inclosed  to  the  vineyard  and  garden  is  eighty-one,  com- 
prising some  sixty  thousand  vines,  fifty  thousand  of  which  are  in  bearing,  producing 
a  crop  of  about  seventy  thousand  gallons  of  wine.  The  varieties  made  here  are 
the  Red,  White,  and  Sweet  Wine,  or  Angelica,  and  the  celebrated  Sparkling  Cham- 
pagne.   They  also  make  about  four  thousand  gallons  of  Brandy. 

During  the  vintage  season,  they  employ  some  thirty  hands,  principally  Indians, 
Connected  with  the  establishment  there  are  five  large  cellars,  each  one  hundred 
feet  deep  by  eighteen  feet  wide.  Another,  eighty  feet  long  by  eighty  feet  wide, 
contains  about  fourteen  hundred  pipes  of  wine.  These  cellars,  I  noticed,  were  filled 
with  wine,  and  contained  in  all  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  thou- 
sand gallons,  of  all  kinds  and  vintages,  from  1858  to  the  present  time.  All  these 
cellars  were  on  the  ground. 

The  vineyard  was  looking  very  flourishing,  and  the  fruit  of  large  size,  and  very 
plentiful.  Dividing  the  vineyard  is  a  long  arbor  of  trellis  work,  six  hundred  feet 
long,  covered  with  vines  and  ftuit :  a  truly  beautiful  sight.  But  the  orange  grove 
and  garden  particularly  attracted  my  attention.  This  garden  is  surrounded  by  a 
high  fence,  and  on  entering,  the  sight  is  charming  indeed  ;  like  a  very  paradise ; 
the  perfume  of  the  oranges,  fruits,  and  flowers,  filling  the  air.  There  are  in  bearing 
about  thirty  trees,  many  of  them  of  large  size  and  loaded  with  fruit,  which  has  the 
past  season  brought  over  one  thousand  dollars.    The  citron  trees,  some  fifty  in 
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number,  were  also  loaded  with  fruit,  of  monstrous  size ;  these  trees  are  in  bearing 
generally  after  the  sixth  year.  In  the  orchard  are  three  hundred  and  fifty  orange 
trees,  nearly  in  bearing  condition.  The  orchard  contains  also  about  three  hundred 
peach  trees,  which  have  borne  profusely,  the  fruit  of  which  is  partly  sold,  and  the 
balance  made  into  excellent  peach  brandy.  The  pears,  apples,  figs,  and  other  fruit 
trees,  were  looking  well,  and  sufiident  crops  are  raised  for  &mily  use. 

The  conveniences  and  arrangements  for  malting  wine  are  very  extensive.  Hie 
process  for  making  brandy  is  the  most  complete  in  the  county.  The  still  is  a  large 
one,  imported  from  France  expressly  for  their  use,  made  by  Francois  Vivarre ; 
its  capacity  is  about  three  hundred  gallons  per  day.  The  process  is  the  same  as 
that  by  which  cogniao  is  made  in  France.  The  whole  is  under  the  charge  of  Fer- 
nando Vittal,  long  experienced  in  the  business  in  France,  and  who  has  been  at  the 
Aliso  vineyard  for  six  years.  There  are  thirteen  large  tanks  for  fermentation, 
holding  about  fifteen  hundred  gallons  each. 

It  is  at  this  place  that  the  celebrated  Sparkling  Califbmia  Wine  is  made,  which 
is  now  having  an  immense  sale,  not  only  here,  but  at  the  East,  from  which  latter 
they  are  now  receiving  orders  of  from  three  to  four  hundred  dozen  cases  per  montii. 
This  wine  commands  twelve  dollars  per  dozen,  at  wholesale.  At  the  establishment 
in  San  Francisco,  there  are  in  the  cellars  sixty  thousand  bottles  of  Sparkling  Cali- 
fornia Champagne.  We  tasted  a  delicious  article  of  their  manufacture,  called  the 
Nectar  of  Walnuts,  which  has  not  yet  been  made  in  quantities  sufficient  to  send  to 
market,  but  they  expect,  the  coming  season,  to  manufacture  a  large  quantity. 

Near  by  are  the  Aliso  Mills,  conducted  by  Mr.  Ponlain,  worked  by  water  power 
from  the  Los  Angeles  river,  by  a  flume  one  mile  long  and  ten  feet  high.  From 
this  is  formed  a  beautiful  cascade,  or  sheet^of  water,  falling  the  distance  of  ten  feet, 
producing  a  beautiful  effect  This  water,  passing  off  by  the  main  yanka,  is  distrib- 
uted to  other  tributary  streams,  irrigating  the  vineyards.  The  main  avenue  lead- 
ing to  the  mansion  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  lined  with  trees  and  shrubbery ; 
and  the  whole  appearance  of  the  place  is  attractive  and  imposing. 

Mr.  P.  Sansevaine  has  already  gone  to  New  York  to  open  a  branch  house  for 
the  sale  of  their  wines  in  that  city.  About  three  hundred  pipes  have  already  been 
sent,  to  be  followed  by  regular  shipments.  I  have  no  doubt  the  enterprise  will  be 
fully  successful.  Your  readers  and  the  public  will  have  a  good  opportunity  to  test 
fully  our  California  wines,  and  the  &mous  Sparkling  Champagne. 

During  my  visit  to  Los  Angeles,  I  visited  all  the  prominent  vineyards  in  the 
city  and  county,  some  of  which  have  been  described  in  my  notes  to  the  Stock 
Journal.  There  are  many  vineyards  here  of  good  repute.  Kohler  6i  Frohling^ 
Wolfskin,  Julius  Weyse,  John  Bains,  Don  Benita  Wilson,  Dr.  White,  and  others. 
But  as  I  stated  in  a  previous  letter,  the  roost  celebrated  wine  comes  from  Coco 
Mongo,  in  San  Femandino  County ;  this  vineyard  is  owned  by  John  Rains,  and 
contains  some  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  vines.  This  is  owing  to  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  care  in  manufacturing,  although  the  location,  near  the  moun- 
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tuns,  favors  the  grape  amazingly.  This  wine  is  some  twenty  per  cent,  above  Los 
Angeles  wine  in  saccharine  matter.  The  soil  is  a  gravelly  loam,  containing  chem- 
ical properties  especially  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine. 

The  charge  of  adulterating  wine  should  not  wholly  be  laid  to  the  manufacturers, 
as  the  mixing  process  is  mostly  performed  by  parties  who  buy  up  good  and  poor 
wines,  and  doctor  them  up  in  San  Francisco,  to  the  discredit  of  those  honorably 
engaged  in  the  business.  Policy  requires  the  truth ;  and  we  hope  that  a  different 
state  of  things  may  ensue.  When  the  business  is  under  the  control  of  men  able  to 
carry  it  on  safely  and  scientifically,  then  the  errors  will  be  avoided  under  which 
the  business  now  suffers. 

I  might  go  into  detail  and  give  the  full  particulars  concerning  the  laying  out  and 
cost  of  a  vineyard,  as  well  as  some  important  points  connected  with  the  culture  of 
the  grape  in  California,  but  time  will  not  admit  with  this  article.  I  have  notes  of 
much  interest  connected  with  this  subject,  from  my  own  personal  observation, 
which  1  may  embody  in  future  letters,  should  you  desire.  It  is  an  undisputed  fact 
that  there  is  no  plant,  tree,  or  vine  grown,  that  will  in  time,  and  with  proper  care, 
prove  so  beneficial  and  remunerative  as  the  grape ;  and  with  us  here  it  is  destined 
to  play  no  unimportant  part  in  the  future  products  of  our  state. 

I  will,  in  conclusion,  give  you  a  statement  showing  the  articles  shipped  by  the 
forwarding  house  of  Tomlinson  6e  Co.,  of  Los  Angeles,  from  the  1st  of  January  to 
the  20th  November,  1860,  from  their  books,  which  1  obtained  while  there,  through 
the  courtesy  of  their  book-keeper,  J.  L.  Miller  : 

"  Wine :  464  pipes ;  165  bbls. ;  17  |-casks;  20  kegs. 

'^  Brandy :  2  bbls. ;  6  ^-pipes. 

"  Grapes,  1046  boxes,  120,431  lbs." 
;«  The  above  merely  shows  the  shipments  oy  one  house;  the  other  house  of  Ban- 
ning and  Hinchman  probably  sent  as  much. 

This  will  close  for  the  present  my  notes  from  Los  Angeles.  In  my  next,  I  will 
give  you  some  account  of  my  trip  to  Santa  Clara  valley,  with  a  full  description  of 
the  extensive  vineyards,  wine  making,  dec,  and  sketches  of  the  beautiful  gardens 
in  and  about  the  city  of  San  Jose. 
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^  GARDENS  ABOUND  BOSTON, 

BY   REV.   A     D.   ORIDLXr,   CLINTON,   N.   Y. 

Onb  way  to  acquire  information  on  the  subject  of  ornamental  gardening,  is  to 
study  books  which  treat  of  it.  Another  is  to  visit  good  specimens  of  such  gar- 
dening, and  examine  them  somewhat  in  detail.  The  last  is  important  as  a  sequel  to 
the  first.  It  fixes  in  the  mind  and  illustrates  what  one  has  read,  and  it  inspires 
him  with  an  enthusiasm  which  never  comes  from  books  alone.     Whoever  visited 
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the  home  of  the  late  Mr.  Downing,  at  Newburgh,  during  his  life,  came  awaj  with 
mangr  new  ideas  and  new  impolses.  No  one  who  has  traversed  the  grounds  of 
Mr.  Kellj,  at  MiiiMiheok,  or  of  Mr.  Saigent,  at  Fishkill,  or  of  Mr.  Hunnewell, 
near  fioston,  and  other  places  like  them,  will  &il  to  remember  many  tlungs 
which  he  then  saw,  or  soon  cease  to  feel  the  new  interest  they  gave  him  in  the 
pursuits  of  refined  rural  life. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  the  writer  to  visit,  last  summer,  the  grounds  of  Mr. 
Hunnewell,  at  West  Needham,  Mass.,  and  of  Mr.  Hovey,  at  Oambridge ;  we  wish, 
now,  to  share  with  others  somewhat  of  the  information  and  pleasure  those  vimts 
gave  us. 

The  Worcester  train  from  Boston  sets  you  down  at  Needham,  within  a  abort 
carriage  ride  of  Mr.  HunnewelPs  gate.  As  you  approach  the  place,  the  eye 
catches  glimpses  of  the  house,  of  goodly  trees  and  a  well-kept  lawn — ^views 
which  have  been  opened,  it  would  seem,  with  an  eye  to  the  best  effect  He  iron 
gateway,  on  the  Natick  side  of  the  premises,  passed,  we  walk  up  the  broad  "'  ap- 
proach ''  skirted  by  white  pines  and  larches.  These  have  been  only  t^i  years 
planted,  and  yet  are  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  high.  Notice  this  carriage-way  ; 
how  finished  the  grading,  how  smooth,  hard,  and  dean  it  is  kept  Here,  at  the 
left,  is  the  nursery-ground,  where  the  proprietor  planted  and  trained  his  trees  be- 
fore setting  them  in  their  present  positions.  And  here,  now,  are  many  of  the 
newer  trees  going  through  a  period  of  probation,  in  which  their  hardiness  and 
adaptedness  to  the  American  climate  will  be  tested  before  they  can  be  advanced 
to  conspicuous  posts  of  honor  and  duty. 

Drawing  nigh  the  house,  our  attention  is  attracted  by  a  Weymouth  pine 
clipped  in  the  shape  of  a  bee-hive  or  small  hay-cock.  Not  an  inch  of  trunk  or 
branch  is  visible ;  it  is  only  a  round,  wavy  globe  of  silvery  foliage,  soft  to  the 
touch  as  a  mass  of  plumes,  and  in  all  respects  very  singular  and  beautifuL  It 
seems  almost  incredible  that  the  lordly  pine,  which  naturally  aspires  to  vault 
more  than  a  hundred  feet  into  the  lur,  can  be  so  easily  subdued  to  the  dimeodoas 
of  a  lowly  shrub.  Just  beyond  this,  is  a  circular  bed  of  dwarf  evergreens, 
pigmies  by  nature.  Let  us  read  the  names  on  the  labels :  Abies  Oregarii^  A. 
pumikij  A.  Cflanbrazilianoy  and  A.  pygtMea;  Pinus  sirobus  pumilis^  and  P.  sylve^^ 
tris  pumilii.  These  are  all  accommodated  within  a  bed  some  twelve  feet  in  di- 
ameter, and  have  room  to  spare.  The  books  tell  us  that  these  miniature  treea 
will  hardly  exceed  twenty  inches  in  height  in  as  many  years.    Odd,  ar*nt  they  1 

Across  the  carriage  drive  are  several  large  magnolias  of  different  spedesL 
Here,  too,  is  a  handsome  climbing  plant,  covering  an  ornamental  frame  of  -woYea 
wire.  It  is  the  Phytianthui  albtMj  clothed  all  over  with  delicate  white  blossoms. 
It  is  easily  managed,  by  treating  it  like  the  dahlia,  cutting  down  the  stalk  in  Oc- 
tober, housing  the  root  through  the  winter,  and  planting  out  late  in  spring. 

Passing  to  the  north  and  west  sides  of  the  dwelling,  we  come  upon  fine  collec- 
tions of  exotics,  out  for  a  summer  airing.    The  large  plants,  in  tubs  ranged  upon 
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the  lawn,  make  quite  an  imposing  show.  That  Pampas  Orass,  how  it  sends  up 
its  silvery  spray !  And  here  is  a  large  oval  bed,  with  a  group  of  Canna  Wars- 
zewicsii  in  the  center,  surrounded  by  a  double  row  of  Calla  iEthiopica,  the  white 
blossoms  of  the  latter  contrasting  finely  with  the  dark  foliage  and  scarlet  flowers 
of  the  former.  Beyond,  is  the  French  parterre,  with  its  central  fountain.  But 
we  can  not  pause  to  examine  these  many  attractions  in  detail,  as  we  would  like, 
and  so  follow  our  guide  to  other  portions  of  the  grounds. 

Stopping  for  a  few  moments'  rest  in  the  rustic  summer-house,  overlooking  the 
lake,  we  next  come  to  the  terraced  Italian  garden.  The  suddenness  and  unexpect- 
edness of  this  view  give  the  stranger  quite  a  start  of  pleasurable  surprise 
From  the  shade  of  overhanging  forest-trees  you  step  at  once  .upon  an  open  lawn, 
and  stand  upon  a  parapet  overhanging  a  valley  and  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water. 
The  side  of  this  valley  below  you,  (which  is  almost  crescent-shaped,)  has  been 
thrown  into  terraces,  eight  or  ten  feet  wide,  which  are  descended,  at  several  points, 
by  broad  flights  of  steps.  On  either  side  of  these  steps,  are  curious  specimens 
of  the  topiary  art,  afler  the  old  Dutch  methods — ^Pines,  Hemlocks,  Spruce  and 
Silver  Firs,  the  English  Maple  and  native  Beech  submitting  to  the  shears  very  pa- 
tiently. Mr.  Harris,  the  intelligent  head-gardener,  tells  us  that  it  requires  only 
two  annual  clippings  to  keep  these  trees  in  perfect  subjection.  Along  the  pillars 
of  the  parapet,  and  by  the  side  of  each  flight  of  stairs,  are  set  vases  of  Aloes  and 
other  architectural  plants,  and  near  the  margin  of  each  terrace  are  planted  rows 
of  Juniper  and  Yew,  the  light  and  dark  foliage  of  the  two  contrasting  finely.  At 
the  foot  of  the  terraces,  a  neat,  little  semicircular  grass-plot  spreads  out  to  the 
lake,  where  a  pleasure-boat  rides  moored  to  the  shore,  ready  for  use.  The  whole 
scene,  as  viewed  from  above,  is  highly  artistic. 

Asc^ding  the  steps  and  following  the  carriage-way  to  the  left,  we  soon  enter 
a  native  wood,  where,  in  occasional  openings  and  partial  clearings,  are  set  many 
new  and  untried  trees  and  plants  in  soil  and  exposure  suited  to  their  respective 
wants.  Among  these  are  some  with  curious  foliage — gold-tipped,  silver-etriped, 
veined,  spotted,  and  copper  colored.  Here,  too,  the  newly  imported  conifers  find 
a  congenial  home  while  being  tested  as  to  their  hardiness.  Of  the  latter  we 
noted  a  few  whidi  struck  us  as  particularly  fine,  such  as :  Pikub  Benihamiana^ 
pinsapo,  insignis,  nolnlU^  pyrenaica,  and  Beardsleyi;  Picsa  Webbiana^  FichtOf 
Nardmaniana,  nMHs  (beautiful  bluish  foliage,)  Cupressus  Lawsoniana^  (fine) ; 
Abies  nolnUsj  Dauglagsiiy  and  Smithiana  (good,  but  seemed  to  have  sufiered  from 
frost ;  )  Chamaseyparis  apkceroida  ;  TTiuiapsiB  borealis  ;  Thvja  Hoveyiy  (not  im- 
ported, but  finer  than  many  "  fiir-fetched  and  dear  bought ; "  )  Cephalotaxus  For- 
ttinii;  WelUngtonia  giganiea^  (somewhat  scorched,)  and  many  others.  Along 
these  half-shaded  walks,  and  in  this  peaty  soil,  the  Rhododendron,  Ealmia,  Azalea, 
and  Holly  flourish  very  well.  Mr.  Hunnewell,  like  Mr.  Sargent,  seems  to  be  a 
'' tree-taster ''  for  American  planters,  and  as  such  deserves  the  public  grati- 
tude. 
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Returning  from  this  portion  of  the  grounds — ^which  would  reward  the  studj 
of  several  days — we  approach  the  open  lawn,  and  looking  across  it  at  its  greatest 
length,  observe  several  fine  vistas  or  openings  between  groups  and  scattered  trees. 
This  lawn  is,  after  all,  the  most  impressive  feature  of  the  whole  establishment. 
About  eight  acres  in  extent,  evenlj  graded,  the  grass  a  bright  green,  fine  and  ' 
compact  in  texture,  and  neatly  shorn  and  rolled,  what  could  be  asked  more  ? 
The  trees  set  here  and  there,  singly  and  in  groups,  are  well-chosen  specimens  of  I 
their  several  kinds. 

Crossing  now  to  the  fruit  and  vegetable  gardens,  and  graperies,  we  find  every  ' 
thing  conducted  on  the  same  liberal  scale.     Not  only  pears  and  plums,  but  neo-  I 
tarines,  peaches.  Royal  Muscadines  and  Black  Hamburghs,  seem  as  abundant  as 
the  apples  of  the  farmer^s  orchard.  ' 

But  the  hour  for  the  return  train  to  the  city  approaches,  and  we  reluctantly  I 
leave  this  beautiful  residence,  rejoicing  that  such  ample  means  are  controlled  by  i 
such  intelligence  and  such  pure  and  elevated  taste. 

Not  the  least  attraction  among  the  gardens  around  the  modem  Athens,  is  the  ' 
nursery  establishment  of  the  Messrs.  Hovey,  at  Cambridge.     The  horse-railroad  . 
set  us  down  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the  groimds,  which  cover  several  acres  . 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  street.     On  the  one  side,  are  the  famous  avenues  of  pear 
trees,  of  which  every  horticultural  reader  has  heard  more  or  less,  for  the  past  ; 
fifteen  years.      Here  are  between  2,500  and  3,000  specimen  trees,  comprising   I 
every  known  and  desirable  variety,  native  and  foreign.    They  were  not  all  cf  I 
them  such  perfect  pyramids  in  form  as  we  had  expected  to  see,  but  they  were   | 
remarkably  healthy  and  productive.    At  the  time  of  our  visit,  many  of  them  { 
were  loaded  with  fruit ;  from  others  it  had  already  been  gathered  and  sold  in  , 
Boston  market. 

Arid  have  you  any  secret  method  for  raising  pears  so  successfully  ?  \rc  asked  ' 
one  of  the  proprietors,  as  we  walked  among  the  bending  trees.   "  None  whatever,'' 
said  he ;  "  no  methods  besides  those  we  openly  teach,  and  which  are  well  understood  '  j 
by  all  sensible  horticulturists.     Of  course,  occasional  failures  will  happen,  under    i 
the  best  management,  but  with  good  trees  to  start  with,  followed  up  by  good    | 
culture^  every  body  can  raise  pears,  both  standard  and  dwarf  • 

The  fruit  department  being  hastily  glanced  at,  we  passed  on  to  the  more  oma-  i ' 
mental  portions.  Such  a  display  of  Asters  we  never  saw  before,  of  almo^  ,  I 
every  color  and  shade ;  some  as  large  as  dahlias,  and  nearly  as  double,  otiiers  as  I 
small  and  as  perfectly  formed  as  the  finest  pompone  chrysanthemum.  It  is  no  , 
wonder  that  the  Aster,  in  its  many  varieties,  is  becoming  the  most  popular  of  fall  i  * 
blooming  annuals.  ^ , 

Here  we  had  our  first  satisfactory  view  of  the  new  arbor  vitas,  styled    Thuja  , ' 
Hoveyu    It  is  an  accidental  seedling  which  sprang  up  in  these  grounds  among    - 
a  multitude  of  plants  raised  from  seeds  of  the  native  arbor  vitce.     The  foliage 
is  nearly  or  quite  as  delicate  as  that  of  Thuja  aurea;  it  is  laid  in  the  same 
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flat  plaits  or  folds,  upright  and  compact  together,  and  has  the  same  golden  tinge. 
While  it  is  as  dense  and  as  hardy  as  the  Siberian,  it  is  much  more  refined  and 
beautiful. 

It  pleased  us  to  observe  in  these  grounds  the  beginnings  of  a  Pinetum,  which, 
with  the  large  facilities  for  obtaining  trees  at  command  of  the  proprietors,  must 
soon  become  the  repository  of  every  conifer  hardy  in  this  climate. 

Crossing  to  the  other  side  of  the  street,  and  passing  up  a  broad  avenue  swept 
by  tall  Norways  and  Hemlocks,  we  entered  the  lawn.  This  is  not  large,  but  is 
well  made,  skillfully  planted,  and  admirably  kept.  A  walk  running  in  flowing 
lines  near  the  boundaries — ^which  latter,  by  the  way,  are  concealed  by  hedges  and 
shrubbery — gives  one  an  opportunity  to  examine  in  detail  many  trees,  shrubs,  and 
plants  of  great  beauty.  Of  these,  we  can  now  recall  only  the  purple-leaved  and 
Norway  Maples,  the  Virgilea  lutea.  Fountain  Willow,  cut-leaved  Oak,  weeping 
Elms,  fine  Hemlocks  and  Junipers.  Here,  too,  were  some  of  the  newer  evei^eens, 
such  as  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  Thuiopsis  borealiSj  Pinus  pt/renaica,  and  several 
others.  Here,  also,  were  rare  exotic  plants  in  pots  plunged  to  the  rim,  giving 
quite  a  luxuriant  and  tropical  air  to  the  place.  But  the  lawn  itself  attracted  our 
special  admiration  ;  so  smooth,  so  soft,  so  elastic  to  the  tread,  it  was  a  real  luxury 
to  walk  upon  it.  And  coming,  as  we  had  so  recently  done,  from  Mr.  Hunnewell's 
magnificent  expanses  upon  this  little  gem  of  perhaps  half  an  acre,  we  admired  it 
all  the  more.  It  was  of  such  dimensions  as  almost  every  country  gentleman  of 
moderate  means  might  reasonably  devote  to  his  lawn,  and  it  showed  how  much 
beauty  could  be  had  in  so  small  a  compass. 

Of  the  floral  department  we  must  speak  briefly,  our  vi^it  being  quite  short. 
Among  the  specialties,  the  Japan  Lilies  and  Gladioli  were  quite  noticeable.  Of 
the  former,  there  was  a  fine  collection,  not  only  of  the  old  rubrum,  alburn^  and 
speciosum,  but  of  six  or  eight  seedlings  produced  here  by  hybridizing  the  Japan 
sorts  with  our  native  species.  The  result  has  been  a  lot  of  hardier  plants,  with 
handsomer  foliage,  and,  in  some  instances,  superior  beauty  of  the  flower.  The 
one  named  Melpomene  struck  us  as  particularly  fine.  Of  the  newer  Gladioli,  the 
collection  was  large  and  very  good :  the  flowers  crimson,  yellow,  scarlet,  white, 
pink,  and  of  other  shades  and  with  curious  markings.  Here*,  too,  were  Khodo-  i 
dendrons  and  Azaleas,  in  vigorous  health,  the  peaty  and  sandy  soil  of  one  part  of 
the  grounds  being  well  adapted  to  their  wants. 

But  we  must  close  these  rambling  sketches,  attempting  only  a  glance  at  the 
more  noticeable  features  of  this  establishment.  The  record  we  have  made  is  as 
unsatisfactory  to  our  own  eye,  as  it  will  perhaps  be  to  the  polite  proprietor  who 
waited  upon  us. 

[One  word  of  thanks,  Mr.  Gridley,  for  your  interesting  and  instructive  sketch. 
We  must  express  our  regret,  too,  that  a  gentleman  of  such  refined  taste,  and 
wielding  such  a  polished  pen,  should  not  oflener  employ  it  in  the  cause  of  Horti- 
culture.— Ed.] 
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SEXES  OF  THE  STRAWBERRY. 

BT   ▲•   8.   FULLXB,   BROOKLTIT. 

WiTHiK  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  so  much  written  aboat  the  sexes  of  the 
strawberrj,  that  it  maj  be  thought  superfluous  to  say  any  thing  more  npon  th'is 
question.    But  there  are  certain  cultivators  (ourself  among  the  numb^)  who 
will  not  agree  to  vaj  finality  on  this  question,  unless  it  agrees  with  our  opinion  ( ' 
of  science  and  truth ;  and  we  hold  that  our  opinion  is  as  good  as  that  of  others,  1 1 
until  facts  are  produced  to  prove  that  we  are  in  the  wrong.  1 1 

Linnsus  placed  the  Strawberry  in  the  11th  class  of  his  system,  leotandria^    , 
which  dass  is  founded  upon  the  number  and  position  of  the  stamois.     Stamens 
more  than  ten  and  on  calyx,  pistils  numerous,  surrounded  by  the  stamens ;  there-  ; ' 
fore  the  flowers  are  hermaphrodite  or  perfect,  as  they  contun  both  male  and  lemale  ' ' 
organs.  |l 

Now  if  we  have  read  carefully,  no  botanist,  firom  the  time  Vaillant  commenced 
arranging  phmts  in  c(Hiformity  with  their  organs  of  generation,  down  to  the  I' 
present  time,  has  asserted  that  the  Strawberry  has  been  placed  in  a  fiJae  position  1 1 
in  botany.    Neither  has  there  ever  been  discovered  a  variety  in  its  wild  or  nor-  ^ 
roal  condition,  which  did  not  possess  both  stamens  and  pistils,  and  boUi  of  these  ' 
perfect  in  the  same  flower.    Varieties  have  been  found  growing  wild  near  where  = 
strawberries  were  cultivated  that  were  wanting  in  some  of  their  organs,  but  such  > 
are  undoubtedly  seedlings  from  cultivated  varieties,  which  hadbeai  distributed  by 
birds  or  animals.  I 

According  to  the  natural  arrangement  of  botany,  the  Strawberry  belongs  to 
Roeaccse  or  Rose  &mily,  in  which  are  included  the  Apple,  Plum,  Pea<^  etc 
Among  each  and  every  one  of  these  we  find  sterile  or  barren  varieties,  which  have  ' 
been  produced  by  cultivation.    Some  are  sterile  from  one  cause  and  some  from  >  i 
another.    Some  have  double  flowers,  the  stamens  having  changed  to  petals ; 
others  produce  no  pistils,  others  no  stamens,  all  of  which  are  in  a  botanioal  sense 
deformities.    Suppose  a  would-be  botanist  should  assert  that  the  double  Rose, 
Plum,  Peach,  and  Apple  were  natural,  and  endeavor  to  fi>rm  a  new  class,  s^m-  ' 
rating  them  from  the  single  wild  varieties ;  would  tiie  true  botanist  be  willing  to 
allow  him  thus  to  encroach  upon  the  field  of  truth  ?    Far  from  it ;  neither  will  he 
admit  that  the  pistillate,  staminate,  or  any  other  monstrosity  which  may  be 
produced   by  cultivation  of  these  plants,  be  admitted  into  botany  as  natural 
flowers. 

When  the  stamens  are  wanting  in  a  variety,  and  pistils  are  present,  it  is  called 
pistillate,  and  consequently  sterile  or  barren,  unless  fertilized  by  pollen  from  some 
perfect  flowering  kind.  But  when  a  variety  produces  flowers  containing  stamens 
only,  it  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  perfectly  sterile,  and  no  art  of  man  can  make  it 
produce  fruit.    Some  varieties  produce  both  hermaphrodite  or  perfect  flowers, 
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or  pistillate  or  imperfect  flowers,  on  the  same  plant,  but  the  pistillate  flowers  are 
fertilized  by  the  hermaphrodite,  and  then  they  both  produce  fruit. 

In  growing  seedlings  from  pistillate  sorts,  we  have  found  that  not  more  than 
one  in  ten  retained  its  pistillate  character ;  and  we  have  never  been  able  to  pro- 
duce a  pure  staminate  variety,  although  we  have  sometimes  produced  varieties 
that  had  stamens  and  pistils,  both  of  which  were  undeveloped,  and  consequently 
barren. 

When  a  variety  has  been  produced  either  pistillate  or  hermaphrodite,  it  generally 
remains  true ;  that  is,  no  pistillate  will  change  to  a  hermaphrodite,  or  vice  versa. 
But  sometimes  a  slight  change  may  be  produced  by  change  of  climate  or  cultiva- 
tion, such  as  we  often  see  in  other  plants,  as  the  double  rose  becoming  single  or 
semi-double,  etc. ;  so  it  is  with  the  flowers  of  the  Strawberry ;  for  we  have  seen 
pure  pistillate  flowers  on  a  plant  that  was  under  ordinary  circumstances  a  her* 
maphrodite  flower,  and  pistillate  plants  produce  hermaphrodite  flowers.  This  fact 
was  proved  by  Thomas  Meehan,  of  Philadelphia,  a  few  years  since,  by  fruiting 
the  Hovey  under  glass  without  its  being  fertilized  by  any  other  variety. 

We  have  never  observed  stamens  in  the  Hovey,  but  we  have  in  other  varieties 
which  are  classed  as  pure  pistillate  varieties. 

We  can  see  no  good  reason  why  these  changes  should  not  take  place,  if  the 
single  Pink  or  Dahlia  can  be  made  double  by  successive  generations  of  seedlings, 
and  then,  by  a  change  of  climate,  soil,  or  a  year  or  two  of  neglect,  produce  its 
single  flowers  again.  Why  should  not  the  Strawberry,  under  like  treatment,  be 
made  to  change  some  of  its  characteristics  1 

We  find  nearly  all  of  our  cultivated  fruits  and  flowers  constantly  producing 
sports  and  variations,  and  sometimes  to  these  variations  we  are  indebted  for  some 
of  our  most  valuable  varieties.  It  is  here  that  we  can  find  a  solution  for  this 
Strawberry  question ;  the  cultivated  varieties  are  not  in  their  normal  condition, 
but  they  are  partly  a  creation  of  our  own,  and,  as  such,  very  liable  to  change. 

Some  fifly  years  ago,  it  was  discovered,  by  Kean,  in  England,  that  some  of  his 
Strawberry  plants  produced  flowers  containing  only  pistils,  and  from  that  time 
down  to  the  present  pistillate  varieties  have  been  more  or  less  in  cultivation. 
Some  cultivators  have  claimed  that  they  were  more  productive  than  the  hermaph- 
rodite varieties.  In  some  instances  this  seemed  to  be  the  fact ;  but  to  put  this 
down  as  a  rule  would  be  fellacious,  for  we  have  observed  that  whenever  pistillate 
varieties  were  wonderfully  prolific,  they  were  generally  of  small  size,  or  not  more 
than  medium,  while  a  large  majority  of  our  very  large  varieties  are  hermaph- 
rodite. 

Admitting  that  pistillate  varieties  were  more  productive  than  hermaphrodite  in 
years  past,  the  advent  of  the  Wilson,  Downer,  and  several  others,  completely 
explodes  this  pistillate  theory ;  as  they  are  perfect  flowering,  and  yet  more  pro- 
lific than  any  known  pistillate  variety. 
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THE    RAVENSWOOD    PEAB. 

(Sm  ftontltiiiMe.) 
BT   THX   EDITOR. 

Wx  present  for  a  Frontispiece  this  month  a  pear  known  around  New  York  as 
the  Bavenswaod,  It  is  a  wilding,  found  some  years  since  in  the  woods  at  Raveos- 
wood.  Its  fine  quality  being  discovered  by  a  gentleman  of  that  plaoe,  it  was  re- 
moved, and  placed  on  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Erhard.  It  is  a  summer  pear.  Its 
sixe  will  be  regarded  by  many  as  an  objection  ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  on  ac- 
count of  its  excellence,  that  it  is  not  larger ;  still  there  are  many  amateurs  who 
prefer  a  small  pear  of  fine  quality  to  a  larger  one  with  no  quality  at  alL  Its  , 
earllness  and  excellence,  we  think,  will  entitle  the  Ravenswood  to  a  plaoe  in  the  ' ' 
amateur's  collection  at  least,  being  one  of  the  best  pears  of  its  season.  The  form  j ! 
is  obovate.  Color  greenish  yellow,  covered  with  small  brown  specks,  and  ofl^  , ' 
with  a  red  cheek.  Stalk,  short  and  thick.  Calyx  open,  in  a  small  shallow  bann.  | 
Flesh,  fine  grained,  melting,  juicy,  and  high  flavored.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower,  | ' 
and  very  productive.  It  ripens  the  last  of  July  and  beginning  of  August.  Our  i 
frontispiece  conveys  a  very  good  idea  of  it  i , 


FOX   MEADOW  FARM. 

BT   THX   EDITOR. 
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Wx  lately  made  a  brief  but  long-projected  visit  to  Fox  Meadow  Farm,  the 
country  seat  of  Charles  Butler,  Esq.,  whose  hospitality  it  is  always  a  pleasure  to 
enjoy.     The  place  itself  is  full  of  Revolutionary  associations,  having  been  •*  de- 
batable ground.^'    The  meadow  was  overrun  with  foxes,  and  hence  was  called 
Fox  Meadow,  a  name  which  Mr.  Butler  very  properly  retained  when  he  purchased 
the  estate,  upward  of  300  acres  in  extent,  and  embracing  a  remarkably  fine  ixdand  i , 
view.     No  other  place  that  we  know  of  presents  more  striking  evidences  of  the  | 
great  value  of  underdraining.    What  is  now  the  garden  with  its  fruitful  trees,  and  t ! 
flowers,  and  graperies,  was,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Butler's  purchase,  only    a  few  I 
years  since,  an  unsightly  morass,  covered  with  a  tangled  undergrowth,  impassable  1 1 
to  man  or  beast.     Cattle  sank  to  their  girth  on  entering  it.     The  change  seems  j 
the  work  of  magic ;   but  the  credit  of  it  is  due  to  John  Ellis.     Another  spot,  j  | 
almost  as  bad,  embracing  some  twenty  acres,  has  about  fifly  thousand  drain  tile 
in  it,  and  is  now  covered  with  as  fine  a  piece  of  corn  as  we  over  saw.     This  is 
also  a  thorough  piece  of  work,  and  the  only  instrument  Mr.  Ellis  used  was   the 
common  carpenter^s  level,  though  he  ought  to  have  had  something  more. 

There  are  about  one  hundred  acres  of  fine  woodland  on  the  place,  with  a  splen-  I 
did  undergrowth  of  Kalmias,  Rhododendrons,  6cc.     On  the  table  land,  just  at  the  I 
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entrance  to  the  woods,  there  is  a  fine  piece  of  water,  with  a  beautiful  cascade 
leaping  down  over  the  rocks  and  through  the  woods  into  Bronx  River.  This  piece 
of  water  is  susceptible  of  being  made  a  grand  feature  of  the  place,  and  probably 
will  be.  In  the  middle  of  this  pond  somebody  has  built  a  square  stone  isUnd. 
We  do  not  know  whether  our  good  friend,  Mr.  Butler,  had  any  thing  to  do  with 
this,  but  he  will  excuse  us  for  uttering  the  hope  that  an  earthquake,  or  other  potent 
cause,  will  some  dark  night  tumble  it  to  pieces. 

Fox  Meadow  is  of  a  rolling  or  hilly  character,  and  possesses  within  itself  a  num- 
ber of  commanding' views.     Its  natural  features  are  very  fine,  and  are  capable  of 
being  worked  up  effectively.     This  is  now  being  gradually  done,  and  at  no  very 
distant  day  Fox  Meadow  will  be  a  charming  place.     The  graperies,  however,  con- 
stitute one  of  the  great  features  of  the  place  at  present.    They  cover  about  a 
thousand  feet  of  glass.    They  are  used  principally  for  forcing,  there  being  only 
one  small  cold  house.   We  have  seen  these  houses  several  times  before,  but  never, 
in  their  season,  without  a  grand  crop  of  grapes  in  them ;  and  this  year  they  seem 
better  than  ever.     Mr.  Ellis,  we  take  pleasure  in  saying,  ranks  among  the  most 
skillful  grape  growers  in  this  country  ;  he  who  surpasses  him  does  something  to 
be  proud  of.     Unlike  a  great  many  others,  he  has  not  done  learning.    Some  ex- 
periments conducted  during  the  past  winter,  embracing  new  features  in  grape 
growing,  have  been  eminently  successful ;  but  we  leave  them  for  Mr.  Ellis  to  tell 
himself.    We  may  mention  one  &ct,  however,  having  a  bearing  on  the  influence 
of  light  and  air.   In  one  house,  where  the  vines  were  crowded  very  dose  together, 
some  of  the  intermediate  ones  were  removed,  thus  admitting  more  light  and  a 
better  circulation  of  air,  as  well  as  giving  increased  freedom  to  the  roots ;  the 
result  has  been,  that  spurs  that  ripened  only  one  bunch  last  year,  have  this  year 
ripened  two  or  three  handsomely.    Mr.  Ellis's  pride  seems  to  be,  not  so  much  to 
grow  a  lai*ge  bunch,  as  one  that  shall  be  thoroughly  ripe,  with  a  high  color  and 
thick  bloom.    That  he  grows  large  bunches,  however,  we  know,  for  we  saw  a 
number  weighing  from  two  to  five  pounds  each,  which  can  only  be  produced  by 
vines  in  the  best  condition.     We  saw  also  several  splendid  bunches  of  Muscats, 
weighing  from  three  to  five  pounds  each,  thoroughly  ripe  and  delicious,  the  berries 
looking  like  great  drops  of  amber.     There  were  also  splendid  Gannon  Hall  Mus- 
cats, not  quite  so  large  in  the  bunch,  but  much  larger  in  the  berry,  and  even  mon 
delicious.    The  vines  were  all  healthy,  making  a  vigorous  growth,  and  carrying 
their  wood  and  fruit  to  perfection.    We  know  of  no  pUce  where  vines  can  be 
examined  with  more  satisfiustion  than  at  Fox  Meadow.    Its  genial  hearted  owner 
has  mifteh  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  every  thing  thus  far  done. 
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NswBUROH  VivxTARDS. — Enjoying  recently  the  hospitality  of  Mr.  Woodward, 
at  Newburgfa,  we  took  occasion  to  examine  a  few  of  the  vineyards  fat  wMA  ' 
Newburgh  will  soon  become  famous.    Our  time  being  very  limited,  we  made  the  ' 
best  use  we  could  of  it.    Mr.  Woodward  has  about  two  acres  in  vines,  com-  < 
prising  the  leading  varieties,  and  all  the  new  ones  he  could  get     We  have  al-  ' 
ready  published  the  results  of  the  winter  with  him.    Isabellas  and  Catawbas  will  ' 
give  place  to  Delaware,  Concord,  and  such  other  early  ripening  kinda  as  are  '' 
better  adapted  to  the  climate  of  Newburgh.     Mr.  Woodwu^'s  vineyard  is  well 
located,  and  has  had  the  advantage  of  good  preparation.    The  growth  is  healtfaj  ' 
and  strong ;  and  as  Mr.  Woodward  reads  the  HorticuUurUty  we  shall  expect  to  \ 
hear  a  good  report  of  these  vines  when  they  come  into  bearing.    He  haa  also  a 
new  grapery,  in  which  every  thing  is  going  on  in  a  most  satisfactory  manDer,  ex-  ' 
oept  that  he  neglects  to  use  his  thumb  nail  as  promptly  as  he  should.     We  sos- 
pect  that  will  not  be  the  case  hereafter.    We  also  saw  here  the  Woodward  grape, 
of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter.    Putting  up  a  fleet  span  of  h<H'ae8,  Mr.  Wood-  , 
ward's  son  drove  us  about  to  look  at  some  other  vineyards.    The  first  was  Mr. 
Cornell's,  which  covers  about  five  acres.    The  vines  are  of  full  bearing  age,  bat 
seem  to  have  suffered  much  during  the  past  winter.   Mr.  C,  we  believe,  purposes 
working  over  his  Isabellas  and  Catawbas.     Mr.  Cornell  not  being  visible,  osr 
observations  were  made  from  the  road-side,  a  vineyard  being  a  place  upoD  vAoA 
even  an  old  acquaintance  should  not  trespass  without  the  knowle^  of  the  owner ; 
in  addition,  we  were  afraid  he  would  detain  us  too  long  if  he  saw  us.    I%e  next 
vineyard  we  saw  was  Mr.  Brown's.    This  is  young,  and  planted  with  good  kinds. 
With  suitable  culture  and  a  good  system  of  training  this  vineyard  will  in  time 
produce  good  fruit.    The  next  one  belonged  to  a  person  whose  name  we  forget. 
We  were  grieved  to  see  that  he  has  formed  the  opinion  that  grapes  may  be  grown 
without  culture,  the  whole  being  choked  with  grass  aild  weeds.     Let  him  at  soroe  ' 
leisure  moment  compare  his  vines  with  Mr*  Woodward^s,  Mr.  Maoe's^  or  any 
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others  that  are  cultivated,  and  he  can  not  fail  to  see  that  he  is  making  a  very 
great  mbtake.  There  can  be  no  greater  absurdity  than  laying  a  vineyard  down 
to  grass,  and  those  who  are  doing  so  will  find  that  they  are  squandering  their 
wealth.  After  a  glance  at  two  or  three  other  small  places,  all  young,  we  stopped, 
in  the  dusk  of  evening,  at  Captain  Morton^s,  whose  home  is  the  old  head-quarters 
of  General  Knox.  The  captdn  very  politely  showed  us  through  the  house,  ex- 
plaining every  thing  of  historical  interest,  and  told  us  how  a  grand  ball  was  given 
there,  attended  by  General  Washington  and  his  staff,  besides  all  the  belles  of  the 
place :  all  the  girls  seem  to  have  been  belles  in  those  days,  and  some  of  them 
have  left  their  names  scratched  on  the  windows  to  this  day.  A  look  at  the  old 
mill,  granary,  etc,  in  the  dusky  twilight  completed  our  visit,  and  we  drove  back 
to  Mr.  Woodward^s  to  enjoy  a  hearty  supper,  and  after  t^t  some  good  music. 
The  next  morning,  thanking  our  kind  friends  for  their  polite  attentions,  we 
started,  in  company  with  Mr.  Woodward  and  his  son,  for  our  good  old  friend,  Mr. 
Downiog's,  who,  and  his  wife,  are  among  the  kindest  people  we  know.  We  never 
visit  Mr.  D.  without  finding  our  horticultural  enjoyment  full  and  complete ;  he 
has  always  someUiing  new  to  show  and  something  fresh  to  tell. 

Having  heard  that  Benj.  H.  Mace,  Esq.,  had  begun  the  formation  of  a  Dela- 
ware vineyard,  we  made  a  brief  call  to  see  him,  and  were  highly  gratified  with 
what  we  saw.    Mr.  Mace^s  situation  is  an  elevated  slope,  &cing  a  little  south  of 
east,  but  well  protected  on  the  north  and  west.    The  soil  was  thoroughly  pre- 
pared.    The  vines  are  planted  four  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  the  last  being  six  feet 
apart.     Mr.  Mace  took  occasion  to  say,  that  though  a  portion  of  his  vineyard 
was  prepared  and  planted  before  he  saw  our  grape  articles,  he  could  not  have 
followed  our  suggestions  more  precisely  if  he  had  had  those  articles  before  him 
from  the  beginning.     While  we  felt  complimented,  we  could  not  help  thinking 
him  a  very  sensible  man.    The  vines  are  from  one  to  four  years  old,  and  are  in 
all  respects  in  the  very  best  condition,  showing  great  vigor  and  health.     The 
wood,  in  size,  compared  favorably  with  the  Diana,.  The  fruit  surpassed  any  thing 
we  have  yet  seen  of  the  Delaware,  the  vines  being  literally  loaded  down.    A  great 
many  bunches  will  weigh  fully  half  a  pound,  and  some  more  when  ripe.    The 
berries  will  come  nearly  up  to  the  size  of  the  Diana.    This  is  the  best  beginning 
of  a  vineyard  that  we  have  yet  seen.     We  expect  to  see  it  again  in  the  fall,  and 
speak  of  its  matured  results.     We  stopped  to  take  another  look  into  Mr.  Down- 
ing's  horticultural  ark,  where  two  of  a  kind  are  gathered  together,  that  nothing 
be  lost.     What  we  saw  here,  new  and  old,  could  not  be  described  in  a  volume. 
We  next  called  on  Mrs.  Fay,  widow  of  the  well-known  naturalist    She  has  a 
very  beautiful  and  well-kept  place.     Our  time  was  limited  to  a  very  few  mo- 
ments, and  those  we  gave  mostly  to  the  vines.    The  vineyard  is  quite  small,  and 
planted  chiefly  with  the  Delaware.      The  other  kinds  had  been  badly  winter 
killed,  as  w^as  the  case  also  every  vphere  else.    We  saw  some  very  fine  fruit  on 
the  Delawares,  but  the  gardener  does  not  seem  to  have  fixed  upon  any  system 
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of  training,  and  the  vines  are  making  too  much  wood  by  half.  The  size  of  the 
canes  on  the  oldest  of  these  vines  would  satisfy,  we  think,  the  most  unreasonable 
stickler  for  big  wood.  Thanking  the  ladies  for  their  company,  we  next  called 
upon  our  friend  Mr.  Skeele,  who  has  an  interesting  little  vineyard,  planted  with 
vines  of  various  kinds.  The  whole  vineyard  is  prepared  like  the  border  of  a  gra- 
pery, and  the  growth  of  wood  is  almost  &bulous ;  hi  &ct,  the  thing  Is  over- 
done. To  Mr.  Skeele  it  is  a  source  of  inexhaustible  gratification,  and  he  is  work- 
ing  oat  valuable  results  :  we  suspect,  however,  more  for  others  than  himself. 
Mr.  Skeele's  best  show  of  fruit  is  on  the  Delaware  and  Union  Village.  We  saw 
one  bunch  of  Delaware  with  some  of  the  berries  as  large  as  the  Concord.  With 
a  mere  glanoe  at  Mr.  Skeele's  fine  lawn  and  beautiful  shrubbery,  we  hurried  on  our 
way  to  the  city,  stopping  for  a  moment  at  A.  J.  Downing's  old  place.  It  was  a 
mere  run  over  the  boundary  walk,  dodging  in  here  and  there  among  the  fme 
shrubbery,  a  peep  into  the  well-kept  grapery,  a  sharp  glance  at  some  very  fine 
Delaware,  Rebecca,  and  Concord  vines  in  the  garden,  an  upward  look  at  some 
grand  specimen  tree,  a  rapid  survey  of  the  broad  and  beautiful  lawn,  a  sidelong 
glance  at  the  unique  conservatory,  interspersed  all  along  with  approving  excla- 
mations, chorused  with  Mr.  Downing's  ^  Come,  you'll  be  too  late ;  "  then  through 
the  gate,  into  the  carriage,  and  down  to  the  boat  just  in  time  not  to  be  left. 
Parting  here  with  Mr.  Downing  and  Mr.  Woodward,  we  went  on  our  way  to 
the  city.  

Tbx  Catwood  Applx. — ^We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Cay  wood  for  specimeBs  of 
this  apple.  Its  chief  value  consists  in  its  late  keeping,  its  season  often  extending 
to  September.  

A  Hxw  SvMMXR  Applx. — We  have  received  from  Mr.  Geo.  Barry,  of  Alton, 
III.,  a  box  of  apples  in  very  good  condition.  He  informs  us  that  they  were  taken 
from  trees  fifteen  or  twenty  years  old,  the  only  ones  he  has  any  knowledge  of 
They  were  purchased  years  ago  of  a  Frenchman  who  owned  a  nursery  in  St 
Louis.  Mr.  Barry  adds :  **The  tree  is  very  vigorous,  forms  a  fine  head,  and  is  a 
moderate  bearer,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  though  some  were  quite  fiill  this  season. 
It  commences  ripening  about  two  weeks  before  the  Early  Harvest,  (this  year  the 
15th  of  June,)  and  lasts  for  a  month  or  more.  They  usually  sell  for  two  or  three 
dollars  a  bushel  in  St  Louis.  It  is  a  fine  looking  apple  on  the  tree,  covered  with 
a  heavy  bloom,  and  good  size.  I  picked  about  as  small  a  speoimen  as  I  could 
find.  Of  the  quality  you  can  judge  for  yourself.  Can  you  tell  me  what  it  isl  |. 
We  don't  know  out  here."  This  is  a  large,  handsome  apple,  sulnicid,  with  a  i : 
pleasant  flavor.  We  have  never  seen  it  before.  We  have  sent  specimens  to  Mr.  !  i 
Downing,  who  may  be  able  to  tell  us  something  about  it.  As  we  have  it  before  ^  | 
us,  we  can  not  class  it  "  best,"  but  *'  very  good."  Its  sixe,  handsome  appearance,  ! 
good  quality  and  exceeding  earliness,  make  ft  a  very  desirable  fruit.  Mr.  Barry  1 1 
will  please  accept  our  thanks  for  his  kindness.  j  | 
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Orchard-Housbs  of  Col.  Colt. — ^Being  recently  in  Hartford,  we  mfide  a  brief 
visit  to  Col.  Colt's.  The  leading  feature  here  is  the  large  extent  of  glass,  there 
being,  we  should  think,  not  less  than  2,000  feet  of  it.  A  very  considerable  por- 
tion of  this  is  devoted  to  orchard-house  purposes,  such  as  peaches,  nectarines, 
apricots,  cherries,  pears,  etc.  Another  portion  is  used  as  It  pinery.  The  pines 
are  chiefly  queens,  and  most  of  them  in  fine  condition.  A  few  have  apparently 
been  kept  too  long  in  small  pots,  and  are  consequently  a  little  brown,  but  are  now 
recovering  their  vigor  and  color,  and  setting  fruit  The  fruit  trees  have  been  in 
the  house  only  one  year,  but  are  in  good  condition,  growing  finely,  many  of  them, 
especially  the  peaches,  being  well  set  with  fruit  In  the  most  forward  house  a 
very  fine  crop  of  peaches  has  already  been  gathered.  Part  of  the  trees  are  in 
pots  and  tubs,  and  part  in  the  ground.  The  latter  are  large,  well  set  with  fruit, 
but  we  think  in  time  will  become  troublesome.  The  yield  of  stone  fruit  in  these 
houses  will  be  very  large.  We  were  not  a  little  disappointed  in  the  small  quan- 
tity of  grapes  grown  here.  The  colonel,  we  conclude,  has  little  taste  for  this  lus- 
cious fruit  We  have  often  seen  twice  the  quantity  grown  with  half  the  glass. 
The  leading  features  are  pines  and  stone-fruit,  and  these,  Mr.  Stubbins  keeps  in 
fine  order ;  indeed,  the  whole  place  is  very  creditable  to  him.  There  are  three 
pines  which  we  should  like  to  see  when  ripe.  In  the  orchard-houses  we  saw 
tomatoes,  corn,  dzc  The  beans  and  tomatoes  looked  well,  but  the  com  seemed 
to  rebel  against  the  confinement.  Cucumbers  are  also  grown  here  in  great  per- 
fection. Between  the  wing  of  the  dwelling-house  is  a  very  beautiful  conservatory, 
r^arded  as  a  piece  of  architecture ;  but  it  seemed  to  us  not  so  good  as  a  plant- 
house.  It  contains  a  unique  and  beautiful  fountain.  The  grounds  about  the  house 
are  kept  in  fine  order,  and  are  very  attractive.  There  is  a  picturesque  pond,  well 
stocked  with  fish,  and  ornamented  with  a  superb  fountain.  The  deer  park,  with 
its  inmates,  is  also  an  interesting  object ;  but  the  most  touching  things  we  saw 
were  the  tombs  of  Mr.  Cult's  two  children.  Their  position  and  treatment  were 
very  appropriate  and  impressive,  and  the  fresh  flowers  daily  placed  there,  spoke 
feelingly  of  the  parents'  love.  Our  visit  was  necessarily  brief,  but  quite  sat- 
isfactory. 

Tbk  Aphis  in  anew  Position. — While  in  Newburgh  recently,  our  attention  was 
arrested  by  the  pecuUar  appearance  of  the  Oats,  which  seemed  to  be  very  black. 
A  close  examination  revealed  the  startling  sight  of  millions  of  the  brown  Aphis, 
the  plants  being  literally  covered  with  them.  On  inquiry  we  learned  that  nothing  > 
of  the  kind  had  ever  been  seen  before.  Oats  look  bad  enough,  the  straw  being 
very  short  and  the  heads  small.  The  drought  has,  no  doubt,  had  something  to  do 
with  this,  but  we  think  the  Aphis  has  done  its  full  share.  At  the  ferry  we  met  a 
person  who  had  a  large  vial  full,  and  who  desired  to  know  what  they  were.  Mr. 
Downing  then  informed  us  that  he  had  just  returned  from  Connecticut,  where  he 
had  seen  the  same  thing,  but  without  noticing  what  they  were.  The  farmers, 
however,  seemed  a  good  deal  alarmed,  and  we  think  with  good  reason ;  for  if  the 
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Aphis  is  to  oocupy  in  force  this  new  field,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  tbe  Oat  | 
crop  will  be  reduced  fully  one>third.     It  is  a  matter  which  requires  the  fiirmer's  j 
serious  consideration.    The  means  used  by  the  gardener  for  their  destruction  will 
have  to  be  used  by  the  farmer  on  a  large  scale.     We  should  be  glad  to  know  in 
how  many  localities  the  Aphis  has  been  thus  seen. 


Fruit  in  Michioak. — ^Mr.  A.  C.  Hubbard,  writing  from  Detroit,  says :  *^Tlie 
season  was  very  wet,  cold  and  backward,  but  we  have  had  no  rain  for  seTeral 
weeks,  and  it  is  becoming  very  dry.  There  will  be  but  very  little  fhiit  in  this 
vicinity ;  no  cherries,  no  peaches.  Apples  and  peas  blossomed  freely,  bat  a  brge 
proportion  of  the  fruit  has  fallen  prematurely ;  so  there  will  be  but  little.  In  the 
western  part  of  the  state,  upon  Lake  Michigan,  fruit  will  be  abundant.  Veij 
little  of  it,  however,  finds  its  way  to  this  market,  most  of  it  goes  to  Chicago. 
There  is  a  certain  extent  of  territory  upon  the  eastern  border  of  Lake  Midiig^ 
which  proves  to  be  very  favorable  to  fruit  raising.  Since  this  has  been  aseertAioed 
a  large  amount  of  land  is  being  occupied  for  that  purpose,  and  so  far  withoat  a 
&ilure.  This  will  prove  of  great  value  to  the  West,  as  fruit  in  most  localities  is 
uncertain."  I 

A  Strong  Grapxrt. — ^Last  fall  we  built  a  grapery  for  John  Cheney,  Esq^  of   j 
South  Manchester,  Conn.     It  is  situated  in  a  valley,  exposed  to  all  the  winds  ^ ; 
sweeping  down  it.     The  house  is  20  by  70,  with  a  continuous  roof;  and  there  b    | 
little  timber  in  it,  and  that  very  light,  the  heaviest  piece  above  the  foundatioo 
being  2  by  6 ;  but  it  is  put  together  in  a  peculiar  manner.    This  spring  a  fiertse  i 
tornado  came  roaring  down  the  valley,  uprooting  trees,  prostrating  dwellings^ 
and  performing  other  unseemly  and  fitntastic  feata;  having  no  respect  for  grape>  ' 
ries,  it  swept  down  upon  this  one  in  full  force,  moving  it  bodily  one  foot  from  its 
foundation  ;  m  the  words  of  Mr.  Cheney,  "'  it  all  went  together,  without  breaking  1 1 
a  pane  of  glass !  "    It  has  since,  with  the  aid  of  powerful  jack  screws,  been    { 
moved  back  to  its  place  without  breaking  a  glass..    Thus  this  large  glass  structure  j  | 
has  been  moved  two  feet  without  a  breal(age.     A  close  examination  has  not 
revealed  to  us  the  least  damage  to  or  weakening  of  the  timbers.     Can  a  parallel 
case  be  found  % 


A  Larok  Crop  op  Cherries. — Our  friend  Mr.  Marie,  who  has  some  forty  '  i 
cherry  trees,  has  sent  us,  as  he  says  in  his  note,  just  one  half  of  his  entire  crop 
of  cherries,  with  an  intimation  that  he  will  share  the  other  half  with  us  if  we  ' ' 
will  go  to  Tubby  Hook  and  dine  with  him.   We  have  tried  pretty  hard,  but  by  no 
kind  of  arithmetic  known  to  us  can  we  make  more  than  three  individual  cherries  ' ' 
out  of  our  half ;  so  we  have  concluded  to  back  down  on  the  dinner  this  time.     H    ' 
is  a  consolation,  however,  to  have  seen  even  so  many  as  three  cherries   tiiis  | 
season.  ■ ' 
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Jocbltn's  Black  Cap  Raspbbbbibs. — ^Mr.  Peck  has  sent  us  some  of  this  im- 
proved Black  Cap,  with  which  we  are  much  pleased.  The  berrj  is  fully  twice 
the  size  of  the  common  Black  Cap,  is  more  fleshy,  very  productive,  and  has  the 
full  flavor  peculiar  to  the  wild  plant.  The  fruit  has  brought  a  good  price,  and  it 
may  prove  a  valuable  kind  for  market 


Extraobdinart  Yibld  of  Honbt. — ^The  following  surpasses  any  thing  of  the 
kind  which  has  come  under  our  notioe^  but  seems  to  be  sufficiently  vouched  for. 
Tlie  Journal  of  the  California  State  Agricultural  Society  says :  '^  However  sur- 
prising the  statement  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  we  can  not  doubt  any  thing  which  he  says. 
We  have  known  him  intimately  for  about  twenty  years,  and  no  man's  veracity  is 
freer  of  suspicion.'*  Our  readers  will  probable  conclude,  after  reading  Mr. 
Hamilton's  statement,  that  California  can  raise  ^  big  "  honey  as  well  as  big  trees. 
The  statement  is  as  follows : 

^^Thirty-flve  swarms  of  bees  did  produce,  during  the  past  season,  over  twenty 
thousand  pounds  of  honey.  I  am  not  surprised  that  the  truth  of  tlus  should  be 
questioned,  for  I  doubt  if  the  world  can  f\imish  a  paralleL^  Not  that  a  hive  pro-  ; 
ducing  571  pounds  in  one  season  can  not  be  found,  but  that  thirty-flve  swarms 
should  average  that  amount,  is  a  great  yield.  But  it  is  of  no  good  to  the  public 
to  tell  them  that  a  great  thing  was  done,  unless  they  are  informed  how  it  was 
done.  This  I  will  try  to  do  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  About  the  Ist  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1860,  I  left  the  vicinity  of  Stockton  with  thirty-five  swarms  of  bees — 
twenty-five  swarms  in  Langstroth  hives,  containing  about  1,400  cubic  inches,  and 
ten  swarms  in  another  movable-comb  hive,  containing  about  2,000  cubic  inches 
each.  I  took  these  bees  to  the  town  of  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Clara  County,  and  I 
kept  them  there  till  the  Ist  of  July,  six  months.  I  managed  them  on  the  sys- 
tem taught  by  the  Rev.  L.  L.  Langstroth  in  his  work  on  the  honey  bee.  I  fed 
them  on  nothing  except  the  honey  that  I  took  from  them.  By  the  Ist  of  July 
the  swarms  had  increased  to  270.  I  removed  them,  at  that  time,  to  the  vicinity 
of  Stockton,  whence  they  started,  and  by  the  Ist  of  October  the  swarms  had  • 
increased  to  500.  The  lyge  hives,  ten  in  number,  have  increased  to  seventy-five, 
containing  sixty  pounds  of  honey  each,  or  4,500  pounds;  the  small  hives,  twenty- 
five  in  number,  have  amounted  to  425,  containing  about  thirty-five  pounds  each, 
or  14,875  pounds.  From  the  small  hives,  in  September,  about  700  pounds  were 
taken,  and  they  afterwards  filled  700  pounds ;  making  for  the  whole  the  great 
total  of  20,075  pounds.  From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  small  hives  have 
been  much  more  profitable.  Bees  do  but  very  little  in  Santa  Clara  after  the  1st 
of  July ;  but  in  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  Valleys  they  do  the  most  after  the 
1st  of  July — July,  August,  September,  and  October  being  the  best  months  of  the 
year.^—H.  Hamiltok. 


i^ 
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Mr.  Editor, — ^I  shall  premise  hj  sajing,  I  have  no  practical  knowledge  of  the  I 
management  of  green-houses.     *'  If  but  one  kind  of  plants  were  in  a  house^  and 

the  proper  amount  of  heat  were  not  eiceeded,  *■  ventilation '  would  not  be  neoes-  .  I 
sary."   Page  275,  June  number. 

Do  not  plants  gather  most  of  their  ammonia  and  oarbonio  add  from  Hie  air.  ■ 

If,  as  I  suppose,  the  amm<Hiia  and  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere  will  in  a  abort  !  I 

time  become  exhausted,  will  not  the  house  require  a  ^  change  of  ur,"  to  enaUe  |  j 

the  plants  to  obtain  their  proper  amount  of  these  gases.  { i 

Do  not   all   plants   obtain  a  portion,  perhaps  the  greater  portion,  of  tiieir 

nourishment  from  the  atmosphere  ?  j . 

Persons  in  recommending  the  use  of  the  wheat  drill  have  said,  ^  Wheat  plaaled  ' ' 

in  rows  is  enabled  to  take  advantage  of  the  better  circulation  of  air,  thereby  1 1 

gathering  more  ammonia,  which  is  stored  in  the  plant  as  nitrogen.'*  I . 

Does  your  humble  student  understand  you  properly  1    Yours,  etc,  ; ' 

Jim«,  1861,  SyracuHy  N.  Y.  VxirnLAnoH.  I 


[We  are  much  pleased  with  your  questions,  and  should  be  glad  to  have  noiany  i 

more  of  the  same  kind.    They  show  that,  though  you  may  have  no  practical  i 

knowledge,  so  called,  of  the  management  of  green-houses,  you  have  some  ooncep-  | 
tion  of  the  organic  forces  which  go  to  the  formation  of  plants.     Plants  do  take 
up  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid  freely  from  the  air ;  but  in  a  green-house  these 

elements  will  not  soon  become  exhausted ;  indeed,  they  will  never  become  ex-  | 

hausted  under  any  ordinary  good  treatment  of  phmts,  though  the  house  were  ! 

shut  up  very  much  closer  than  we  suggested.     You  seem  to  have  an  investigating  , 

mind.    Go  to  a  green-house,  examine  its  structure,  look  at  the  soil  the  plants  \ 

are  growing  in,  and  think  of  all  the  changes  that  are  constantly  going  on  in  the  { 

soil,  the  plants,  and  the  atmosphere ;  think,  too,  of  the  food  daily  supplied  to  the  , 
plants,  and  then  let  us  know  your  conclusions.     You  will  npt  find  us  backward 

in  aiding  you  in  your  investigations.     The  increased  fifrtility  of  drilled  wheat  is  > 
undoubtedly  owing  to  the  increased  surface  exposed  to  the  air ;  sown  broadcast 
and  thick,  the  air  can  not  circulate  so  freely  among  the  stalks.  If  you  look  again 

at  our  remarks  in  the  June  number,  you  will  find  that  we  call  for  air  in  moUon  ' 
and  plenty  of  room.    These  are  essential  for  the  full  development  of  most 

plants. — ^En.]  ' 

Prtrr  B.  Mead,  Esq.  :  Drar  Sm,— «The  apparent  pleasure  with  which  joxt  \ 
reply  to  the  various  inquiries  of  the  readers  of  the  Hortioulturibt  encourages 

me  to  ask  information  in  reference  to  the  best  work — ^practical  and  theoretical —  ' 

on  Gardening ;  comprehensive,  reliable,  and  recent.    Loudon  is  regarded  aa  good  ' 
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authority,  but  his  Encyclopedia  ccmtains  many  pages  of  little  practical  use  in  this 
country.  Copeland,  in  his  ^  Country  Life,"  has  collated  a  great  mass  of  matter,  but 
he  runs  a  lightning  train,  and  your  foot  barely  touches  the  platform  at  a  station  be- 
fore ''all  aboard,"  and  off  he  flies  to  other  and  diverse  themes:  a  rare  jumble  of 
real  jewels  and  bits  of  poor  brass.  How  about  Mcintosh's ''  Book  of  the  Garden  1" 
Is  there  a  late  edition  of  thb  work,  and  can  you  recommend  it  ]  Is  there  anything 
better  I — ^where  can  I  obtain  it,  and  the  price  ? 

Please  to  direct  me  also  where  to  find  practical,  working  plans  of  Hot-houses, 
and  the  best  method  of  heating  thetn.  Above  the  din  of  the  Boiler  war  recently 
waged  through  the  pages  of  the  Horticulturist,  you  urged  the  promise  of  a 
(hture  adjustment  of  the  vexed  question.  I  am  confident  that  my  memory  is  not 
at  fault,  and  so  have  been  waiting  to  find  the  thing  done  m  plan  and  section.  I 
have  Leudmr^s  ''  Hot-houses,"  and  could  scarcely  say  too  much  in  its  pnuse  as  a 
philosophical  treatise  on  light,  heat,  and  ventilation, — on  the  atmospheric  and  hy- 
grometric  phenomena  of  glass  structures.  But  ten  years  have  made  many  changes 
in  the  construction  and  interior  arrangements  of  buildings  of  this  kind.  We  would 
avail  ourselves  of  the  new  if  good-— of  the  old  if  better.  Pardon  me;  I  trespass 
too  far  on  your  time,  and  can  but  beg  your  indulgence  as  of  one  long  since  made 
an  acquaintance  through  the  press,  and  regarded  as  a  friend.  Very  sincerely 
yours,  R.  M.  L. 

[The  pleasure  with  which  we  answer  correspondents  is  real  as  well  as  apparent ; 
the  only  trouble  is,  that  we  get  so  many  we  know  not  which  to  answer  first.  To 
answer  them  all  promptly  is  a  physical  impossibility.  Nevertheless,  send  them 
along ;  we  would  not  miss  them  for  ten  times  the  trouble  they  give  us ;  for  they 
oflen  enable  us  to  supply  an  item  of  information  useful  not  alone  to  him  who 
asks,  but  to  a  thousand  others.  Loudon  is  very  useful  to  have  at  hand  as  a  book 
of  reference,  but  you  want  something  different  Copeland  does  run  a  race  with 
his  readers,  and  generally  outstrips  them;  but  he  leads  them  a  pretty  race. 
Mcintosh  is  good,  but  costly.  The  price  will  not  be  less  than  $18.  We  do  not 
know  of  a  late  edition.  Thompson  is  also  good,  but  likewise  costly.  It  will  prob- 
ably cost  you  $8.  These  are  both  capital  works.  Among  older  works  for 
practice,  there  are  Bridgeman,  Buist,  and  others,  which  will  cost  you  but  trifling 
sums,  and  may  be  read  with  profit*  As  to  such  a  work  as  you  want  on  the  con- 
struction of  Hot-houses,  dsc,  there  is  none  that  we  know  of.  There  are  two  in 
preparation,  one  of  which  is  by  Mr.  Ellis ;  but  they  will  neither  be  published 
during  these  war  times.  No  publisher  will  now  even  look  at  a  manuscript.  We 
would  gladly  give  our  articles  on  the  **  vexed  question,"  and  some  others  requiring 
illustration,  but  there  is  a  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  cuts  which  we  can  not  well 
explain  here.  They  will  come  yet  in  this  or  some  other  form.  Thank  you  lor 
your  friendly  allusions:  we  like  to  be  brought  into  close  sympathy  with  our 
parishioners. — ^Ed.] 
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Dkab  Sib  : — Can  you  give  in  any  aid  upon  a  point  perhaps  new  ? 

I  hAve  a  stout  Concord  grape  vine,  almost  six  years  <rfd,  upon  an  open  treltis. 
This  vine  was  entirely  unhurt  by  the  past  winter,  which  killed  six  babelU  TBies  i 
on  the  same  trellis.    On  May  10th  the  swelling  of  its  buds  first  became  apparent. 
On  that  day,  or  the  next,  I  obserred  a  small  greenish  blade  beetle,  about  half  the  < 
size  of  a  lady-bug,  upon  every  bud.    They  remained  eleven  days,  and  then  every  | 
one  disappeared.     I  did  not  attend  particularly  to  their  operations  vmtal  two  or  ! 
Iliree  days  after  their  disappearance,  when  I  found  that  every  bud  was  pierced  I 
through  by  a  little  blackened  hole,  as  if  by  a  hot  wire.    Some  of  Hie  buds  were 
turned  almost  inside  out. 

The  vine  has  not  sprouted  yet,  (June  3d,)  though  other  vines,  not  troubled  by 
the  beetle,  have  grown  three  indues.  I  never  saw  the  inseet  before.  Can  yoa 
give  its  name  and  habits  ?  LABftimouL 

New  Bedford,  June  8,  1861. 

P.  S.,  June  7th.  The  Concord  is  now  thrusting  out  secondary  buds — little 
watery  things,  intended  for  1862 ;  but  it  is  of  course  three  or  four  weeks  behind 
time.  I  suppose  the  wood  of  this  year  will  not  ripen  well,  so  next  year  the  whole 
vine  will  be  backward,  and  perhaps  not  ripein  at  crop.  May  not  this  explain 
what  old  gardeners  say  is  a  fact,  that  the  Isabella  grape  ripens  later  than  formerly  1 

[The  insect  referred  to  is  the  chalybia,  and  is  a  great  pest.  In  some  lo> 
Oalities  about  here,  where  it  did  a  good  deal  of  mischief  some  six  years  ago,  it  is 
now  quite  unknown.  It  seems  to  be  of  a  migratory  habit.  As  many  as  possible 
should  be  killed  with  the  thumb  and  finger.  Their  depredations  may  be  pre- 
vented to  some  extent  by  syringing  with  a  decoction  of  whale  oil  soap  and  lime, 
which  must  be  several  times  repeated.  The  Gishurst  Compound  we  should  think 
would  also  be  good.  You  may  have  some  trouble  in  ripening  the  shoots  from 
your  secondary  buds.  Assist  them  as  much  as  possible  by  pinching  in  the  laterals 
to  a  single  leaf,  and  in  September  pinch  out  the  ends  of  all  the  shoots.  You  may 
in  this  way  ripen  your  wood,  but  it  will  not  be  as  strong  as  the  wood  from  pri- 
mary  buds,  and  will  not  next  year  produce  as  much  or  as  large  fruit. — Ed.] 


Mr.  Mbad,  Dbar  Sir, — ^Please  tell  us  in  your  next  number  the  very  best  way 
to  cover  Strawberry  beds  in  winter.  Leaves  blow  off  wit^  me,  and  tan  bark, 
while  it  is  a  good  winter  covering,  keeps  the  plants  back  late  in  the  sprii^,  and 
brings  in  grubs  in  summer.    Respectfully  yours,  A.  D.  G. 

[It  is  a  pity  the  leaves  blow  off,  for  they  are  a  most  excellent  covering.  A  lit* 
tie  light  brush,  or  a  few  com  stalks,  would  prevent  this.  Long  straw  or  salt  hay 
makes  a  very  good  covering,  not  much  liable  to  be  blown  off  by  the  wind.  Scat- 
ter it  all  over  the  plants,  but  not  thick. — £d.] 


PiTBR  B.  Mbad,  Esq.  :  I  wish  to  give  a  few  thoughts  about  the  curculio.  The j 
may  be  very  erroneous,  and  show  that  I  am  not  an  *'  inseot  man  ;'*  nevertheless, 
take  them  for  what  they  are  worth,  and  let  them  pass. 

1.  The  curculio  worm  winters  in  the  tree.  * 

2.  There  are  two  generations  of  them  during  one  season. 
S.  showed  me  last  January,  while  we  were  looking  over  the  fruit  buds  on  the 

pear  trees,  dose  dovm  to  the  base  of  the  bud,  looking  very  3harp,  a  little  web,  the 
same  color  as  the  wood.  On  opening  this  web  the  regular  curculio  worm  was 
fouDd,  in  dozens  of  instances,  only  about  half  the  size  we  find  him  in  the  spring. 
We  will  start  with  him  here  at  the  base  of  the  fruit  and  leaf  buds,  aod  as  spring 
opens  aad  the  leaf  commences  to  grow,  the  worm  comes  out  and  begins  to  feed. 
It  feeds  on  the  leaf  a  few  weeks,  then  wraps  itself  in  a  leaf  it  has  destroyed,  (of 
which  you  will  notice  a  plenty  on  the  tree  at  this  time,)  and  drops  to  the  ground, 
into  which  it  works  its  way,  and  comes  out  the  perfect  curculio,  in  season  to  sting 
the  young  fruit  and  deposit  its  egg.  Then,  in  turn,  this  fruit  drops  to  the  ground 
with  the  live  worm  that  came  from  the  egg  in  the  fruit;  the  worm  enters  the 
ground,  and  in  a  week  or  two  comes  forth  the  curculio  again,  which  deposits  its 
eggs  this  time  at  the  base  of  the  next  year's  buds,  which  hatch  before  the  cold 
weather  sets  in,  and  it  builds  for  itself  a  web  impervious  to  water,  and  a  sure 
protection  through  the  winter  season,  unless  the  point  of  the  penknife  brings  him 
out.  Thus  you  see  he  is  all  ready,  if  not  molested,  to  commence  work  in  the 
spring ;  and  through  changing  and  perpetuating  makes  his  yearly  rounds. 

Mr.  Mead,  if  it  is  not  the  curculio  worm  that' we  find  in  winter  on  the  tree,  can 
you  tell  us  what  it  is  7 

P.  S.  Did  that  grub  I  sent  you  last  week  get  there  alive  7  They  have  made  bad 
work  with  my  vines.  Shoots  four  inches  long  on  my  Rebecca  and  Diana  vines, 
they  have  eaten  off  with  a  clean  cut.  What  kind  of  treatment  would  you  give 
them  1  I  mean  those  that  I  can't  get  between  the  thumb  and  finger  of  my  rubber 
glove.    Do  you  know  any  thing  of  their  habits  7    How  do  they  spend  the  winter  7 

Very  truly,  Rufus  Conant,  Ja. 

[Your  curculio  theory  is  an  ingenious  one,  but  our  observations,  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  compel  us  to  dissent  from  both  your  propositions.  We  have  kept  the  curculio 
in  numbers  during  the  whole  year,  and  have  demonstrated,  to  our  own  satisfaction 
at  least,  that  it  passes  the  winter  in  the  perfect  or  imago  state.  We  have  failed 
to  discover  more  than  one  generation  during  the  year,  though  we  have  watched 
them  with  special  reference  to  this  very  point.  If  you  should  hatch  out  the  "  worms'* 
found  on  your  pear  trees,  you  would  find  them  not  to  be  the  curculio.  As  you 
seem  to  feel  an  interest  in  such  matters,  we  suggest  that  you  do  so. 

The  grub  sent  came  to  hand  alive,  and  is  the  larva  of  a  moth.  Ft  is  very  def- 
structive,  not  only  to  the  young  shoots,  but  also  to  the  fruit,  eating  through  the 
footstalk,  so  that  the  whole  bunch  drops.    They  spend  the  winter  in  the  ground. 

^ 


ra^ 
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The  thumb  and  linger  of  your  rubber  glove  are  a  sure  remedy,  but  very  tedi  oua- 
Air-slaked  lime  dusted  over  the  vines,  whale  oil  soap,  Gisburst  oompound,  4k.> 
will  help  you  very  materially,  but  the  application  must  be  repeated  several  times. 
^  Etemaf  vigilance  is  the  price  of  freedom  ^  froih  insect  demies. — ^Ed.] 


Mb.  Pxtkb  B.  Mbad  : — ^I  was  mudi  pleased  with  the  manner  in  wMdi  some 
questions  of  Mr.  Oeo.  BL  Goodwin,  in  your  January  number,  were  asked  and 
answered.  They  were  most  of  them  questions  that  i  have  wanted  to  ask  myself; 
but  I  oould  not  help  wishing  that  the  first  question  had  been  in  this  form  :  **  Are 
trees  which  come  from  the  nursery  with  a  few  lai^e,  long  roots,  better  than  those  with 
a/ew  fibrous  roots  ?  ^  for  we  must  all  agree  that  a  tree  with  swmy  roots  is  better 
than  one  with  only  a  few^  let  them  be  of  whatever  character  they  may.  Mr.  L. 
K  Berckmans  has,  I  believe,  expressed  the  opinion  somewhere  in  the  Hobticui*- 
TUBiBT,  that  fibrous  roots  to  a  newly  planted  tree  are  of  doubtful  value.  I  do 
not  endorse  this,  but  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  first  and  most  important 
requisite  for  a  young  tree  is,  that  it  shall  be  furnished  on  all  sides  with  a  suflBdent 
number  of  strcMig  brace-roots  to  keep  it  in  its  place,  and  protected  from  being 
swayed  about  by  winds  and  storms ;  after  this  more  fibrous  roots  the  better, 
provided  they  are  not  so  numerous  as  to  get  matted  or  entangled  together,  so  as 
to  prevent  their  being  kept  in  their  original  position.  In  that  case  I  should  cut 
them  away,  unless  the  circumstances  would  permit  the  removal  of  the  earth  with 
the  roots.  A  tree  without  some  fibrous  roots  that  may  be  taken  up  with  it,  is 
certainly  not  worth  mudi,  but  may  sometimes  be  made  a  good  tree  by  severe 
shortening  in  both  the  top  and  roots,  and  being  planted  in  soil  fitvorable  to  the 
production  of  roots.  And  this  brings  me  to  the  question  that  I  want  to  ask.  Why 
will  some  soils  produce  more  roots  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  tree,  than 
other  soils  1  A  fact  or  two  will  not  be  out  of  place  here,  I  think.  Two  years  i 
ago,  I  purchased  some  Norway  Spruce  that  were  grown  upon  light,  saody  soiL 
They  were  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  had  made  a  good  growth  the  previous  year,  .  I 
and,  I  supposed,  were  every  way  good  trees ;  but  on  taking  them  up  I  found  I  ^ 
they  had  roots  more  like  standard  pear-trees  than  any  thing  else  I  can  think  of.  j ; 
They  were  almost  destitute  of  fibrous  roots.  I  planted  part  in  the  fall,  and  they 
nearly  all  died ;  the  rest  in  spring,  and  they  nearly  all  lived.  They  nuide  a 
growth  the  summer  following  of  three  to  six  inches,  and  when  planting  time  came 
again  you  might  take  a  spade  and  go  to  any  one  of  them,  and  cut  down  the  length 
of  it  around  the  tree,  say  eighteen  inches  from  it,  and  lift  it  out  without  losing  1 1 
off  a  pound  of  the  soil ;  the  roots  were  so  woven  together^-so  to  speak — through  1 1 
the  whole  of  it  I  think  trees  on  the  sandy  soils  along  our  lake  shore,  have  Aillj  j  | 
one-third  less  root  that  those  grown  on  the  heavier  soils  more  in  the  interior  of  >  i 
the  State.  I  refer  to  nursery  trees  generally.  There  is  also  a  difference  in  ,  | 
varieties  in  this  respect  in  the  same  ground.  In  root-grafted  apple-trees  the  || 
difference  is  a  very  mariced  one;  and  the  Rambo  and  Swaar  may  be  taken  as  1 1 
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an  example  of  those  with  least  roots,  while  Bough  and  Golden  Sweetings  are 
among  the  best-rooted.  If  you  will  explain  these  things  to  me  you  will  do  me 
a  great  favor.  Yours  truly,  Gko.  W.  Dbak. 

Welshfield,  Geauga  County^  0, 

[The  above  very  suggestive  letter  was  mislaid,  or  it  would  have  appeared 
sooner.    In  regard  to  the  form  in  which  you  put  the  question,  we  would  remark, 
that  a  tree  with  &/ew  rqots  of  either  kind  is  a  most  undesirable  thing,  and  there 
is  not  much  choice  between  them.     If  planted  in  a  suitable  soil,  nature  will  at 
once  begin  to  form  roots,  for  feeding  or  for  support,  as  the  one  or  the  other  may 
be  most  needed.     A  good  nurseryman  should  never  send  out  a  tree  deficient  in 
fibrous  roots ;  for  where  these  are  duly  present,  there  is  never  a  lack  of  the  other. 
In  the  case  of  the  vine,  there  are  two  quite  distinct  methods  of  making  '^  layers,'^  the 
one  producing  scarcely  any  thing  but  long  roots,  and  the  other  a  good  system  of 
fibres ;  and  it  was  between  these  we  supposed  Mr.  Goodwin  wished  to  choose,  and 
we  advised  him  accordingly.     We  have  no  knowledge  of  Mr.  Berckmans  having 
expressed  the  opinion  you  allude  to ;  but  of  this  we  are  convinced,  that  no  tree 
can  have  a  better  support  than  that  furnished  by  a  good  system  of  fibrous  roots, 
which  furnish  a  multitude  of  points  of  resistance.     Such  a  tree  will  seldom  re- 
quire a  stake,  except  in  a  very  exposed  place ;  indeed,  a  stake  is  very  often  a 
palpable  evidence  of  either  bad  planting  or  a  bad  plant,  except  as  noted  above. — 
Next,  some  soils  produce  more  roots  than  others,  simply  because  they  are  richer 
in  carbonaceous  matter.   If  you  had  planted  a  part  of  your  Norway  Spruces  early 
in  September,  you  would  have  lost  as  few  as  you  did  in  the  spring,  and  have  had 
the  same  growth  and  masses  of  roots.    Your  case  is  an  additional  evidence  that 
something  more  is  needed  than  long  roots  for  mechanical  support.    There  is  un- 
doubtedly a  difference  between  varieties  of  apple  and  other  trees  in  regard  to  the 
quantity  of  n>ots  they  make,  dependant  chiefly  upon  their  native  vigor.     In 
respect  to  root-grafled  apples,  the  piece  of  root  upon  which  they  are  grafl;ed 
gradually  dies,  the  graft  throws  out  roots,  and  the  tree  is  ultimately  in  the  con- 
dition of  one  made  from  a  cutting,  dependant  altogether  upon  its  own  system  of 
roots :  these  roots  will  vary  mainly  according  to  the  aptitude  of  each  particular 
kind  for  this  mode  of  propagation,  though  other  and  local  causes  may  sometimes 
cooperate  to  produce  the  same  results.    This  explanation,  we  think,  sufficiently 
accounts  for  all  your  phenomena.     If  not,  let  us  know  wherein. — ^Ed.] 

Mr.  Editor, — Dsar  Sir, — Since  you  seem  to  take  so  much  pleasure  in  answer- 
ing the  questions  of  the  ladies,  I  will  venture  to  ask  two :  1st.  Which  is  the  best 
Strawberry  for  the  garden  ?  2d.  Which  is  the  best  Grape  ]  I  have  only  a  small 
place,  and  think  one  kind  of  each  is  enough  for  me  to  grow,  but  I  want  the  best. 
Will  you  please  answer  these  questions  for  me  1    Respectfully  yours, 

Mount  Vernon^  July  20th^  I86I.  Ann  S. 

[You  are  short  and  sweet,  Ann — ^we  mean  the  letter,  of  course.  We  are  always 
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ready  to  answer  the  questions  of  the  ladies,  provided  they  are  not  two  personal. 
We  don't  exactly  know  what  might  happen  in  that  case.  The  best  Strawberry 
for  the  garden  is  Triomphe  de  Gand.  The  best  Grape  is  the  Delaware.  You  do 
wisely  in  not  planting  many  kinds,  if  your  place  is  small ;  but  we  suspect  you 
will  want  more  by-and-by. — Ed.] 


BROOKLYN  HORTICULTtTRAL  SOCIETY. 

The  following  Address  was  delivered  by  President  Dsorauw  at  the  First  Con- 
versational Meeting : 

Gentlemen  of  the  Horticultural  Society : — We  have  assembled  this  evening  to 
discuss  the  subject  announced  at  our  last  regular  meeting,  ^^  Horticulture  and  its 
Influences/^  I  feel  most  forcibly  the  truth  of  tiiy  inability  to  enter  on  the  high- 
way  of  a  subject  so  vast  and  unbounded,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  others 
present  that  will  take  a  part  in  the  proceedings  of  this  evening,  and  give  you  the 
enlightenment  that  it  has  been  ray  misfortune  to  fiiil  in  accomplishing. 

We  have  a  high  sanction  for  the  subject  which  we  have  assembled  to  discuss* 
When  the  Beneficent  first  chose  a  scene  to  occupy  our  intellectual  and  moral 
faculties,  "  planted  a  garden  ^eastward  of  Eden,"  "  He  there "  put  the  man 
whom  he  had  formed,  and  when  Earth  and  •"  all  which  it  inherit "  shall  have 
passed  away  within  the  precincts  of  a  future  world,  the  family  of  man  shall  par- 
take of  joys  that  are  depicted  under  the  alluring  imagery  of  a  garden.  Refresh- 
ing bowers  and  luxuriant  verdure,  a  pure  crystal  stream,  sweet  fragrance  and 
delicious  fruits  were  man's  first  blessedness,  and  are  the  graphic  emblems  of  that 
final  bliss  which  is  reserved  for  him.  It  was  a  Paradise  that  we  have  lost ;  we 
are  to  regain  a  Paradise;  while  we  yield  to  the  emotions  that  our  subject  sug- 
gests, we  may  be  enlivened,  therefore,  by  this  interesting  thought — We  are  en- 
gaged in  the  promotion  of  an  object  suited  to  man's  highest  earthly  destinies. 

It  is  calculated  to  afford  the  intellect  abundant  themes,  to  which  a  patriarch's 
long  life  might  with  unceasing  gladness  be  devoted  ;  for  it  extends  above,  beneath, 
around  us,  rare  beauties  that  are  without  limit,  and  varieties  without  end ;  it  is 
replete  with  the  animating  pleasures  of  discovery  and  the  calm  delights  of  con- 
templation. It  is  calculated  also  to  affect  us  by  yet  higher  and  more  wholesome 
influences,  for  it  can  act  upon  the  heart  with  a  benignity  that  has  power  to  allay 
the  angry  passions  of  the  breast,  it  can  promote  our  peace  on  earth,  and  it  can  fill 
us  with  pure  sentiments  and  holy  breathings. 

Let  us,  then,  exult  this  evening  in  these  attributes  of  our  subject ;  first,  we  have 
said  that  it  was  calculated  to  engage  the  intellect.  There  is  no  human  adenoe  that 
is  more  ample  in  its  range,  or  more  attractive  in  its  multiplied  allurements ;  it 
Pinfolds  to  the  astonished  view  a  living  landscape — the  wide  world — and  its  votary 
is  pointed  to  the  eastern  and  western  hemisphere,  it  leads  him,  in  full  vision  of 
the  extended  scenery  to  look  abroad ;  it  then  invites  his  contemplation  to  the  bold 
draft  that  marks  its  outline. 
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In  all  that  may  appear  so  wild  and  scattered  in  these  rnultitudes  that  teem 
throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom,  it  discerns  an  exquisite  gradation, 

"  From  the  proud  wood  whose  head  the  sky  aasaila. 
To  the  low  violet  that  loyes  the  dale." 

And  it  disposes  all,  with  a  regard  to  that  established  order,  which  is  proclaimed 
by  their  peculiar  characteristics ;  with  a  philosophic  eye  it  dwells  upon  the  parts 
of  which  they  are  composed,  and  it  agdn  developes  every  where  the  rudiments 
of  heaven's  first  law.  It  views  the  external  forms  which  plants  exhibit,  and  sees 
them  to  be  well  ordered  both  for  nourishment  and  reproduction.  It  names,  it 
classifies,  and  it  describes  the  gifls  of  Flora.  Within  the  bounds  of  four  and 
twenty  classes,  it  brings  no  less  a  multitude  than  thirty  thousand  species.  It  be- 
holds their  internal  organiasation,  it  explains  the  physiology  of  plants,  it  sees  them 
pass  through  their  successive  states,  from  their  incipient  existence  to  the  period 
when  they  have  attained  maturity,  and  sent  again  Into  their  native  dust.  Their 
numerous  causes  of  diseases  are  also  carefully  detected ;  the  favorite  places  of 
their  habitation  are  distinctly  marked,  and  whatever  are  connected  with  the  pecu- 
liar traits  which  they  assume,  is  made  a  theme  of  accurate  and  laborious  invesU- 
gation.     The  details  resulting  from  this  scrutiny  abound  in  interesting  facts. 

But  it  is  the  province  of  our  subject  to  indulge  a  range  yet  wider.  It  investi- 
gates the  geographical  distinction  of  the  vegetable  families,  in  which  it  every 
where  discovers  a  variety  the  most  pleasing,  v^|;etated  by  the  established  general 
principles.  It  explores  the  surface  of  the  globe,  with  regard  to  its  various  quali- 
ties of  soil  and  earth,  and  here,  geology  and  chemistry,  its  handmaids,  decorate 
it  with  new  charms.  It  is  concerned  also  to  improve  and  renovate  the  earth  by 
fertilising  agents,  and  the  vegetable  animals  and  mineral  kingdoms  here  conspire 
in  its  cause. 

With  an  admirable  ingenuity  excited  by  its  needs  and  its  emergencies,  from 
age  to  age  it  has  contrived  implements,  machines  and  other  articles  of  mechanism. 
In  the  history  of  these  is  comprehended  much  to  entertain  and  discipline  the 
mind. 

With  parental  care,  it  rears  appropriate  structures  for  the  nourishment,  secur- 
ity and  preservation  of  its  household.  It  erects  large  edifices,  both  for  use  and 
ornament,  and  it  disposes  all  with  a  regard  to  the  just  principles  of  taste.  Its 
gardens  thus  are  landscapes,  where  the  useful  and  agreeable,  as  lights  and  shades 
in  the  chtaro-oscuro,  charm  the  eye. 

These  lovely  scenes  are  the  abodes  of  the  amiable  genius  of  Horticulture. 
She  ranges  the  wide  world  with  an  indefatigable  assiduity.  She  gathers,  and 
transfers,  and  nationalizes,  and  adapts,  to  our  use  whatever  can  regale  the  senses. 
And  it  is  her  enviable  occupation  *'  to  dress  and  keep''  what  she  has  thus  gathered 
and  arranged.  A  boundless  theme  is  here  presented — ^it  is  the  application  of  her 
art.     It  is  to  sow  and  plant,  to  prune,  to  train,  and  to  transplant,  to  propagate  by 
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grafting,  cutting,  budding,  layering  and  inarching.  And  connected  with  these 
operations  are  remarkable  phenomena  that  lead  the  mind  to  pleasing  a&d  elevat* 
ing  thoughts,  for  it  may  thus  dwell  on  many  of  the  moet  interesting  pages  in  the 
book  of  nature. 

Both  as  a  science  and  as  an  art,  if  it  be  properly  appreciated.  Horticulture  is 
abundant  in  resources.  It  has  occupied  the  meditation  of  the  learned  in  all  ooun* 
tries  and  all  periods  of  the  world,  as  is  demonstrated  by  its  literature.  Within 
its  gardens  are  inscribed  the  names  of  Hesiod  and  Homer,  Aristotle,  Xenopfaon 
and  Aurelian,  Gito,  Vano  and  Palladius,  Martial  and  Horace,  wandered  there. 
Beneath  its  shades  and  in  its  cool  retreats,  a  Virgil  could  compose  his  Eclogues. 
Dioaoorides  and  Pliny,  too,  and  Ck^lumella,  lingered  in  its  fragrant  walks.  Ail 
these  commend  the  fascinations  both  of  Flora  and  Pomona.  To  their  shrine  each 
realm  of  Europe  has  sent  multitudes  of  votaries.  From  Britain  the  iogenioiis 
Baoon,  and  the  philosophic  Evelyn,  and  the  poetic  Cowley,  mingled  in  the  throi^, 
and  in  their  train  were  Milton,  Addison  and  Pope,  Thompson,  Shenstone,  Cowper, 
Mason,  Walpole,  Davison,  and  the  illustrious  Sir  Joseph  Banks ;  and  from  the 
Continent,  amid  a  bright  array  of  learning  and  genius,  we  may  recognize  a  Bufloo, 
a  Dulille,  and  a  Saint  Pierre  in  France ;  in  Germany,  a  Hirschfeldt  and  a  Herder ; 
in  Switzerland,  Conrad  Von  Gessner,  and  in  Sweden,  the  renowned  Von  lione. 
Such  famed  scholars  and  historians,  poets,  statesmen  and  philosophers,  commend 
our  subject  by  the  various  contributions  with  which  they  have  themselves  adorned 
it*  To  dwell  in  contemplation  on  those  spots,  which  by  their  presence  they  hare 
consecrated,  gratifies  the  generous  mind.  And  other  pleasing  themes  await  the 
votary  of  Horticulture.  With  a  retrospective  view,  he  nuiy  recur  to  its  ancient 
history  and  be  refreshed  by  its  alluring  visions  as  they  pass  suooessively  before 
him.     He  now  sees  man^s  first  place  of  bliss, 

**  pkated  with  the  trees  of  God, 

DelecUble,  both  to  behold  and  taste." 

Now  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperian  nymphs,  with  every  classical  embellishment, 
attract  his  eye.  He  sees  the  Babylonian  terracea,  which,  by  the  magnificenoe  of 
art  and  the  luxuriance  of  nature,  formed  a  wonder  of  the  worid.  The  pleasure 
grounds  of  Solomon,  described  in  Scripture,  and  the  gardens  of  Laertis  and 
Alcorius,  which  Homer  has  immortalized;  the  far-famed  Sardian  retreats,  which 
Cyrus  cultivated ;  the  Panchean  paradise  and  the  Orontran  grove,  here  rise  in 
their  enchantment.  Then  appear  the  celebrated  vale  of  Tempe,  and  the  Academus 
and  the  Lyceum,  each  associating  nature  in  her  loveliness  with  philosophy  in  all 
its  pride.  The  splendid  works  of  ancient  Roman  sumptuousness  are  seen  dis- 
played by  a  Lucullus  and  a  Hortensius,  and  to  those  villas  that  extend  round  the 
Imperial  City. 

[fh  he  etmiinuedJ] 
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*  flO  M  I  LBMthitt  ftqotit«r  oir «  PM«*  at  Um  mU  of  Uomtsa  line 
-  t>  M  Ar  Mch  iaaeitioo.  The  thtnl  mad  Iburth  eoror  pagOi  uid 
4i  OQ  I     tlM  woood  od  tJiM  pi«w  ia  fiont  of  Mafuiae,  tU  p«r 
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A4f«rtifteirieAti  iBottM  rMi«4  M«  PihUXhMrt  by  the  Mlh  of  the  month  preceding  intended  pnblica- 
tion.  Aa  thej  ere  not  elwaya  eble  to  meet  the  demands  fbr  edTertiaing  qolnmnt,  the  commoBioe- 
tioni  reoeiTed  first  hare  the  preference.    Botanical  namet  mttU  bt  very  Uffibip  wHUm, 

As  the  spaoe  to  be  ooeapiiid  bj  advertisements  can  be  regulated  to  seme  extent  bj  the  wishes  of 
Atfrerlisers,  it  is  well  to  fndlcate  on  the  manuscript  about  the  spaoe  wished  for,  end  the  nomber  of 
insertions. 

A<Hrefs   .    .  aJLBAXnnr,  YtUidwi^85PurfeBow,N.T. 


AMERICAN  GUANO. 

TO  FABUEKS  AND  DEALEBS  IN  6VANO. 

This  Goatfo  fh>m  Jarvis  Inland,  in  the  Pacific  Ocouo,  ooutaining  80  per  cent  of  Pheephafeea 
and  Sulphates  of  Lime,  and  the  most  vuJuable  fertUizer  known,  is  offered  lor  sale  in  lai||;e  or 
small  quantitiea  at  two  thinls  tlio  price  of  Pentviau.  For  (iill  information  aud  porticnlars, 
address 

C.  S.  MARSHALL, 

President  of  tlte  American  Guahq  Companyy  . 
ManhUttoMa.  68  VilUaa  Street,  ITew  York. 


BRI6HT  OK  €^Rj&rii  fsmxmsL 

SECOND  EDITION. 

Thirty  Pages  of  New  Matter,  with  the  experieoee  of  1660  and  '61,  being  the  most  important 
part  of  the  work.  Indispensable  to  all  GRAPE  6R0WSR&  Sent  by  mail,  free  of  posUge, 
on  reeeipt  of  the  priee,-60  cents  in  stampn    Address, 

WTT.T.TAM  BBIG-HT, 

nly,  Aaf.  4  Sept.  ^OX  138,  JPMkHfefplbia  JP»   0«,  JPn . 
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GROVlElli  k  BAILOR'S 

CKLEBRATCD  NOmUSB 

I  .  F^AMILY    AND'  MANURAOtllHiNQ 

SEWING  1ULA.CHINES 

495  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  OROVER  &  BAKER  SEWING  MACHINE  muket  the  obI j  i 

formed  bj  «  Sewing  Macbioe  in  whicli  each  stltcb  is  independently  looked  and  without 
dependence  npon  the  other  stifeohet  for  streogth,  and  the  onlj  8oam  that  will  admit  of  the 
thread  being  cut  at  ererj  fourth  stitch  iHthoat  injury  to  the  scam  in  wear. 

THE   GROYER  &  BAKER   SEWING  MACHINE  ki  adaptod  to  an 
varieties  of  fabrics,  sewing  equally  welt  the  finest  Swiss  muslin  or  ^e  heaTiest  cloth  or 
l«atfa«r,  and  requiring  no  adjustment  for  any  kind  of  sewing  other  than  Uie  adaptation  «f 
needles  and  thread. 

THE  GROYER  A  BAKER  SEWING  MACHINE  sews  fzom  ordinur 
s^lft  without  rewindtng,  mnd  ftMttens  Hsown  seams,  thereby  saving  time  and  thread. 
It  will  sew  common  spool  cottoo,  silk  and  linen  thread,  with  eqnal  facility. 

THE  GROYER  *  BAKER  SEWING  MACHINE  is  so  simple  that  u 
intelligent  child  often  yeurs  can  readily  learn  to  operate  it     It  is  more  eadly  kept 
tn  order  than  any  other  machine,  and  need  not  be  taken  apart  to  be  oiled. 

THE  GROYER  &  BAKER  SEWING  MACHINE  makes  the  only  stitch 

that  cannot  be  iignred  by  washing  and  ironing,  and  the  only  stitch  that  forms  an  elastlo 

and  durable  seam.    Fabrics  put  together  with  this  stitch  may  wear  out  and  dpop  to  pieces 

from  original  weakness,  or  hard  usage,  but  come  apar^  or  giw  way  at  ^e  vsama  they 

cannot ;  they  will  hold  together  when  the  cloth  or  calico  arotind  them  hangs  In  n^  or  tatters* 

A  trial  of  over  two  years  enables  us  to  say  with  the  greatest  cuofideBoe  that  there  is  no  bet- 
ter tnachuie  for  general  family  use  than  Grover  A  Baker's  Sewing  Machine  Co.  It  malus  a 
beautifuT  elastic  seam  that  does  not  rip  with  wear  or  washing,  runs  almost  noiseksssi  v,  is  (doin, 
simple,  easy  to  work,  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  repair,  fastens  the  ends  of  its  own'thread,  and 
nses  tht«ads  and  silks  directly  from  the  spools  on  which  they  nre  bought  Add  to  it  a  set  of 
the  company's  inimiUaUe  hemmers  and  stitchers,  and  yon  hare  everySdng  abcut  yon  as  coa^ 
plete  and  satisfactory  as  you  oould  reasonably  expect  It  is  an  article  of  fomitore.  once  in 
your  house,  you  will  nerer  willingly  ^art  with  under  any  consideration. — N,  Y.  Lettdtr. 

We  speak  from  experienee  when  we  say  that  '^'^  naying  tried  all  the  principal  Sewing 
Macliines,  we  must  accord  to  that  of  Grorer  k  Baker  the  preSminence.  Those  indispensable 
fioatures  of  sowing,  strength,  uniformity,  and  elasticity,  all  (»  which  are  brought  out  in  this  i»> 
oomparable  inyention,  make  it  the  first  sewing  machine  in  the  country.  Others  hare  their 
ffooa  points,  but  this  combines  all,  and  possesses  eyery  characteristic  necessary  tomaka  it  moflt 
aesiraole. — iV.  Y.  Christian  AdvoeaU  and  Journal, 

Groyer  A  Baker's  Machines  work,  in  their  peculiar  stitch,  and  fabrics  put  together  hj  H, 
may  wear  and  drop  to  pieces  from  original  weakness  or  hard  usage,  but  oome  apart  or  stre 
way  at  the  seams  they  can  not ;  they  wiu  hold  together  when  the  doth  or  oalioo  aroond  tAcm 
ha^n  in  rags  and  tatters. — y,  Y,  Dauw  Newt, 

We  giye  prefSBrence  to  Groyer  A  Bake/s.-— J?<Mi/<m  Saturday  Ete.  OawetU, 

Oroyer  A  Baker's  are  superior  to  any  o^bmr^-^Bwton  Aduerti—r, 

Worlcs  more  completely  than  any  other.-^JV.  Am,  Meuenger. 

Will  do  more  work  than  a  doyen  handa —  WoMhiwgtatt  Umon, 

They  require  no  adjustment  of  machinery.'—- PA«/a(2;?pAta  City  lUm 

Groyer  i  Baker's  machine  is  easily  managed. —F/ttsAtN^  Timet. 

Adapted  for  woolens,  linen  or  ootton.— '^IfiMrtMn  Medical  MonUdy, 

We  ninre  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it — N,  Y,  JBtprete, 

The  prince  of  inyentlons. — Proteetani  ChHrehman, 

The  kyorite  for  family  vm^-r-Brooklyn  Sietr, 

We  attest  ke  simptici^and  durability.— iViif.  M^gnd^M. 

Admitted  to  be  tba^Mst  sKtant— FifyHtim  i4r)^ 

It  reanires  no  re-spooling— X  Y>  MatngtUgU 
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Valuable  and  d««iral4e  Iptopprty  for  Sale: 


HIGHLAND   NURSERIES, 

NEWBURGH,   N.    y. 

.   . ^m^^ < 

Hie  nndenlgDfd,  finding  U  neoesaAry  to  be  abseat  for  a  length  of  time  io  Eorope,  is  indnoed 
to  offier  for  Mie  ttiis  establtAhmeDt,  which  he  has  conducted  for  the  last  16  years  since  the  with- 
drawal of  the  late  A.  J.  Dowvuio  firam  the  bnelBMib  with  whom  ha  was  for' 8  yean  prevfoasi 
An  opportunity  now  offers  for  an  enterprising  bn^oeee  man.or  firm,  to  embark  in^ajNoneiJ ' 
bueloe0^  the  reputation  of  which  is  second 'to  none  In  the  country. 

The  stock  is  healthy  and  well-growDi  and  oomprisea  a  eompleto  assoitment  af  eirery  vairiety 
of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  TVeee,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Grape  Vlne^  small  Fruits  of  all  kinds,  Bedding 
and  Herbaceous  Plants.  >fcc,  Ac ;  in  (kct,  erery  thing  connected  with  the  tnde— of  all  agea 
and  siies»  from  the  last  Spring's  planting  to  a  largo  stock  of  salable  Tmos,  FlaM^  4ei,  Aei, 
suflicient  to  pay  the  «i\tire  pnrehasa  money  in  two  years^ 

Terms  of  sale  will  be  liberal.  A  portion  of  the  purchase  money,  if  desired,  may  remain  tor  be 
paid  in  yearly  or  semi-yearly  Instalmenta. 
!      Applications  made  to  the  undenlgped  will  reeeire  every  attention,  and  aatitfiictory  ezplana- 
j  tions  made 

Newburgh.  Auff.  1,  1«61.  f  A .     O  A   U   Ll  . 

Aag.  A  Sept. 

PLUM  TREES  AT  LOW  PRICES!!! 


MESSRS.   REAGLES   &   SO'N 


souorr  rax  attkhtiok  or 


Knrserymexii  Planteis,  and  Dealers  in  Trees, 

To  their  immense  stock  of  Plum  Trees,  by  &r  the  largest  ever  offered  in  the  United 
States.  They  are  prepared  to  furnish  Plum  Trees  budded  on  Phim  stocks— at  the  ex- 
tremel  J  low  prices  annexed : 

Pkun  Trees,  lyetr  from  bud,  3  to  4  feet, per  100,  $20 per  1,000,  $190. 

«<         2  years  from  bud,  4  to  6  feet»...  .per  100,  $25. ...per  1,000,  $225. 
*    ^         8  years  from  bud,  «  to  7  feet.... per  100,  $80.... per  1,000,  $2601 

Also  Apple,  Pear,  Cherry,  Peach,  Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  &c^  bjr  the  100  or  1000,  «t 
>w  prices. 

jMOdressj       O.    BEAGLES    &    SON, 

Aug:,  flept  *  oet»  TTiiioii  NiU!iB6ri68|  8ch6fi6otadyi  Nt  T^ 
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PRINCE&OO., 

FliVSMIIf «,   W.  Yi 

THBIR  XXW 

Comprises  the  most  extensive,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  select,  assortment  \  \ 

ever  offered,  comhinkig  all  eeUmable  American  varieties,  but  also  the  most  vain-  ; 

able  from  Messrs.  Globdx,  Db  Jokgbb,  and  others.  { 
A  JUfecUd  Liii  of  the  inferior  varieties  is  annexed. 


The  following  are  offisred  at  very  reduced  prices : 

Wilson's  Albany,  Alpine  Wood,  red  and  white,  at  $4  per  1,000;  $,000  for  $10 ;  75  coits 
per  100 ;  20  cents  per  dosen. 

ThefoI]Dwinft$6perl,000;  $1  per  100;  25  cents  per  dona:— 
Baltimore  Scariet,  Bovden's  Ifanmioth,  Bun's  Pine,  Barrr's  Sxtra,  Borr's  Sosrltt  Mdtin|^ 
Crimson  Ooim,  Crimson  Globe,  Charks*  Favorite,  Cotter's  Seedfingi  Diadem,  Esiiy 
Scarlet  Kdijose,  Globose  Scsriet  Golden  beeded,  Genesee,  Hovey,  Hooker,  Hudson, 
Iowa,  tmtieml  Scarlet,  Ixnperiai  Crimson,  Jenny  Lind,  Jessie  Reed,  Loogwoith's 
Prolifle,  La  Reine,  Ladies'  IHne,  McAvoy's  Superior,  McAvoy's  No  1,  Momoe  Sou^ 
Monstrous  Swainstone,  Orsnge  Prolific,  Omsr  Pwha^  Peabody,  PrisMfte,  -Pkinoe's 
Globose  Scarlet,  ProKnc  HautboiSi  Palatine,  Rosalind,  Scariet  Cone,  Serena^  Sarins, 
Scotch  Runners,  Scsriet  Magnate,  Triomphe  de  Gand,  TroUope's  Victoria,  Yioomtesse 
Hericart,  Walker. 

The  foUowing,  $7  per  1000;  $}  per  100;  88  cents  per  dosen  : 
Earlv  May,  Chilian,  Bartlett,  British  Queen,  Alpine  Monthly,  nd  and  white,  Coppock's 
Ka  1,  Ward's  Favorite. 

The  following,  $8  per  1,000;  $1.50  per  100;  88  cents  per  dosen:  FiUmofle^  Downei's 
Prolific,  Green  Alpine.    • 

The  following,  $1.50  per  100 ;  88  cents  per  dozen :  American  May  Queen,  Riven'  £3ia, 
Carolina  Superiia. 

The  foUowmg,  $2  per  100 ;  60  cents  per  doaen :  ( ' 

Bicton  White  Pine,  Excellente,  Choriton's  Prolific,  Cornucopia,  Ingram's  Princess  Royal,    1 1 
Jucunda,  Le  Baron,  Ladies'  Finger,  Long  Stem,  Montevideo,  Malrina,  Randolph  Fine, 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  Stewart's  Ftolific,  IMumph,  Wyoming.  I 

.  The  following  $1  per  dosen: —  i  > 

Crimson  Queen,  La  Meudonaise  Alpine,  La  Belle  Bordelaiae  Hautbois,  Bont6  de  SL ' Jnlin,  ' ' 

La  Chalonaise,  Prince  Imperial,  Madame  Vifanorin,  Myatt's  Surprise,  Nicholson's  May  •  j 

Queen,  Scsriet  Rock,  Austin's  Shaker,  (this  $5  per  100).  ' 

The  following,  $1.50  per  dozen :  La  Constante,  Due  de  MaUd^ofi^  Wonderful 

These  |S  per  dosen:  Oscar,  Wizard  of  the  North,  Prince's  Scariet  Climax,  Ariadne, 
Prince's  Excelsior.  | 

For  othersi  see  New  Oatalogne.  i 
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PERUVIAN   GUANO. 

QOVKRNMKNT   BRANP  AND  WEIQNT. 

ICHABOE   OTTANO, 

SUPERPHOSPHATE  OP  LIME, 
BONE  DUST, 

For  Sale  by  • 

A.  LOSQETT,  No.  84  Cliff  St,  New  York. 

PU>WeV   HARROWBh   HAT   OVTTBBB,   WPmnTiRAHROWB^  FASNINO 

MTTJiH  BGRCm  HOXfi^  CORN  fiHEXitaBRB^  SEED  SOWZtREL 

For  0AW  by 

layst.  A.  LONeETT,  No.  84  Cliff  St.,  New  York. 


GUANO 


W«  would  call  the  attentloD  of  Oaano  Dealers.  PliMitera»  i»ii4  Far«itr%  totbe  aftid*  vbUfa 
we  hare  on  hftod,  and  for  sale  at  40  fib  ohmt.  lim^tban  Pkbutiah  Qvjmo,  irbloh  we  dalni  to 
be  soperior  to  any  Gnano  or  Fertilixer  ever  imported  or  maoaiketared  in  this  ooontry. 

Thk  Ouano  is  imported  by  WM.  H*  "WEBB,  of  NEW  TORK,  from  Baker'a  and 
Jarvii^  IiUnds,  in  the  South  Paoifie  Ooean.    Sold  genolBe  and  pore  aa  imported^  by  the  Gargo, 

or  at  retell,  by  JOHH  B.  SAKDT,  Oenarsl  AgjaA,  No.  68  SOUTH  arEEST,  cor.  Wall 

Street,  NEW  YORK. 

It  hai  been  aatiafaotorily  teet«d  by  many  of  ottr  promlttent  Farmers,  and  anftlhrzed  by  the 
roost  eminent  and  popular  Agricultural  Chemists,  Inelnding  Professor  Lleblg  of  Germaoy,  ei(- 
traets  of  whose  report  and  analysis  are  to  be  seen  below,  aod  found  to  contain  (as  will  be  seen 
by  our  oiroQlar)  over  80  percent  of  Pbosphatb  ov  Loci,  and  .other  animal  organic  matter^  yield- 
ing ammonU  soffioient  to  produce  immediate  abundant  orops,  besides  sabstant^iily  enriching 
the  Mil.  It  can  be  freely  used  without  dang«  of  bumiug  the  seed  or  plant  by  Mming  in  eon- 
tact  with  it,  as  is  the  ease  with  some  other  fertilised;  retaining  a  gMat  degree  of  mclslurs,  It 
causal  the  plant  to  grow  in  a  healthy  eondttioo,  and,  as  eipsrienee  has  proved, 

FBJSS  OF  INSBOia 
For  orders  in  any  <niantity«  (which  will  be  promptly  attended  to,)  or  pamphlets  containing 
fall  partionlars  of  analyses  and  teste  of  Farmers,  apply  as  above. 

PmC  liebig  mys,  under  date  July,  IMO:  The  Baket^s  Island  Gnano  eonUins  more  Phot- 
phorie  Acid  than  any  other  known  fertilizer.  •  •  •  I  regard  the  discovery  of  these  Gnano 
deposits  as  a  most  fortunate  event  for  a^cnlture.  *  •  «  The  Phosphate  of  lime  in  the 
Baker's  Island  Guano  is  far  more  eailly  dissolved  than  that  of  bones.  *  »  •  Agrieulturitii 
would  be  beHiJiUd  aumHch  bjf  wung  70  poundt  of  Bah$r*M  lUand  Q¥ano  om  bi/  100  pow^d^  of  Bone 
DumL  •  •  »  The  JarvW  Island  Guano  would  seem  to  be  an  ezeellent  means  of  restoring 
cotton  or  sugar  plantations,  wiioae  soil  has  been  worn  out  by  long-continued  cultivation^  J 
think  it  it  prefnrabU  to  Ftruvian  Chuano,  which,  being  rich  in  Ammonia,  tends  rather  to  great 
developinent  of  leaves  and  stems. 
Jnlj,  Aog.  A  Bepl 

THE    ORIGINAL 

Bridgewater  Paint  of  New  Jersey, 

FIRB  and  WATEK  PROOF,  for  Rooft,  Outside  Work,  Decks  of  Tesoels,  If«n  Work,  Yillaa, 
Churches,  Bridges,  Depots.  Brick  Walla  and  Stucco  made  Water  Ptoot  and  m  hard  aa  stone. 
Qreen  House  Sashes  and  Skylighte  made  permanently  Water  Proot  In  packages  of  900  lbs. 
200  Iba.,  100  lbs.,  and  50  Ibi. 

For  circulars,  send  to  DepoH,  74  MAIDEN  LAKE,  K.  T. 

Keh.  19  ttMs.  i^rVL.  W.  BETTS,  Gkneral  Agent. 
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CHOICE    FLOWEK    SEBI>S, 

FOR  SOWIHG  n  AIFOT8T  USD  gEPnOIBBl. 


ii     •  ■  • 


50 
25 
50 


B.   K.   BLISS, 
SEEDSMAN    AND    FIiOBIST, 

tPiiiNormu>»  MASS., 

Would  inrite  the  •ttontion  of  hit  patrons  and  all  otbert  MiteretM  in  the  ealtiration  of  Flowen,  to 
the  following  list  of  Seeds,  carefully  selected  from  aereral  of  ttis  tnest  eoUections  in  Kurop*,  whi<A 
can  be  confidently  reoommended  as  beinc  of  the  Terr  beet  analitiee. 

"  ^  CtaperPta*et. 

AUBIOUIiA^^Saved  from  named  flowers, S5 

aAJiOBOTiARTAr-.Bartra  choice,  from  pri»e  flowere, 50 

Do.  Fine  mixed,  spotted  and  selfs,  .....         95 

Do.  Rugose,  from  the  fineetshnibbyTariatiee,     .  .  .  .        50 

OAXiOaOIiABZA  HnUBA  llAVA  OBAVDIFXiO&A  PB.2BCOX-lUised 
br  a  celebrated  Gennaa  florist;  unsnrpaseed  in  sise,  shq>e,  proftision,  and  brilliaoej 
of  iU  flowers;  a  moat  Taluable  acqaiaition,  ......        60 

OAIiOXIiOBIA  HTBBIDA  VAHA— Another  Tariety  from  the  same  grower,  de* 

scribed  bj  him  as  a  most  charming  dwsrf  variety,  from  six  to  eight  inches  in  height, 

of  compact  growth,  and  literallr  coteved  with  flowers.    The  abave  varieties  reoe^ed 

^,  the  first  prises  at  the  Krfnrt  exhibitions.     .......       50 

ClNiftRART  A—Extra  choice,  from  all  the  newest  Tarietiee,  .  .  ~ 

Do.  Fine  mixed,  from  the  best  old  Tsrieties,    ..... 

OIiOXIglA.— From  the  finest  erect  and  drooping  varieties,  .... 

HOIiltTHOOKB-^Yery  double)  saved  from  his  unrivalled  eoUectfon  of  scTenty-flve 
English  varlcties--if  sowed  now,  will  flower  freely  next  year  (100  seeds),  85 

PAnT—FromthefineslooUeelfaminEnglMid, 00 

Do.       From  named  flowers,  flae,  .......       fl5 

Do.       German,  fancy  striped,  mottled  and  bronxe,  very  curious,  .  .       85 

PBIKUXiA  BlXmsaa  raiBBIATiU-(Chinese  PAnrose  fringed)  various  oolors, 

mixed,  extra  quality,     ...       50 
Do.  do.  do.  white,  .....       85 

Do.  do.  'do^  roae,  .....       85 

Do.  do.  XXBMX8ZVA  SPXiUfDllNS,  new,  very'large  flowers, 

bright  velvel  like,  and  erimson,  with  yellow  eye,  extra  fine,       ....       50 

FIITK  OABKATZON-^Baised  by  an  amateur  in  Sardinia  of  firat-rate  ability,  and  be- 
lieved to  be  superior  to  any  before  offered  (85  seeds)        .....       50 

VINK  FIOOCTS^From  the  same  grower,  (25  seeds),     «  ....       50 

PIKK  TBMB,  or  perpetual  flowering,  do.  do.  .  .  •  .  .       50 

VINK  OABNATlOw  A.W  PXOOTBa— From  a  celebrated  Gfertn an  collection,    .       85 
POIjYAK*X'H US— Finest  mixed  varieties,  from  the  oolleetion  of  an  English  amateur  .       85 
KIMUIjUB— Finest  mixed,  golden  yellow  and  white  ground,  oovered  with  erimson, 

rose,  and  soariet  blotohea,      •.•.•,•        ,•  •       H 

TBOF.^BSOIjUK— Fine  mixed  varieties  forKreenbonse  culture,     ....       85 

BIAVTHUV  OHIVIIirBIB  RBDDllWZail  (IMdewV«  Itno  Japan  Pink),  a  moat 
valuable  soquisition  from  Japan,  planta  scaroely  one  foot  high,  veiy  bushy,  and  cov- 
ered with  aprofusion  of  flowers,  which  meaanre  nearly  three  inches  In  diameter,  with 
colors  consisting  of  rose,  crimson,  and  vfolet;-  iome  are  delicatdy  marbled,  others 

self-colored;  ^^jjp^,,^^!!  HTBHIDA  n.  PI*'  NOVA  (imhi  if/ind  dtntti 
iUwtrid),  raised  by  hybridising  DUntbas  Heddew^gU  with  tha  douUe  <Wen  pii^  It 
throws  up  strons  flower  stalks  about  one  and  one-half  feet  in  heisht;  the  flowers  sre 
both  double  and  semi-double,  of  the  same  sise  as  the  Heddewigi;  the  seimjdofa>les 
have  the  same  rich  sbsdea  and  oolors,  the  double  s  have  pure  colors  without  sbsde. 
nave  we  »«|^£5^Jni  iKPSSIAJUSi  HYBBlDtTB.  Raised  by  hybridis- 
ing Heddewlgii,  and  ImperialU ;  W  grows  one  foot  Wgh,  with  a  haWt  simHar  to  thst  of 
Imperialis.  The  flowers  are  as  large  as  Hcddewigii,  of  the  asme  colors,  both  double 
ana  single,  and  continue  in  bloom  tne  whole  seaaoo,  vary  oesiaaUa,  .  . 

The  above  three  varieties  of  the  Nmg  Jt^on  Firnii,  are  splendid  beyond  description^ 
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85 


50 


mod  are  •dminblf  adtpted  for  pot  ooHiire, -for  ^ntocratoiy  idPQoritliii'  dvrlng  the 
winter  mootbi.'  •    •       »- _  j^  ;     .  •   i  •* 

8TOOK  UrTBHiaBDZATS-^Cl^ew  London  Scarlet)  extra  fine,  .  '       .       25 

Do.  do.  FBBNOH  OOOABDIIAU— Scarlet,  purple,  and  white 

mSx^a^lend^  foy  winter  flowering,  .  .  i       .•  .       10 

Da.    HXWrSp^PHUB,  color^,  verj  double  and  fine  for  pot-eultor6,      *  -     :    .       85 
BWBSPP  'WtZAliZAM:  (Hunt'4),  finom  the  oolleotion  of  an  Bngliah  amateur,  who  W 
made  thia  plant  a  apecialty  for  aeveral  years  past     This  aeed  is  saved  from  his 
best  namea  TarietiMj  and  eap  be  oonfidently  reoopimended  as  far  superior  to  any 
^if^^fitJ^'fV^  offered  in  this  country,  .  .  .  .  k.«-  -  r.-      -36. 

BgOPAllOTMlM  A  NaT«TJ*TT-.ThU  elegant  litUe  e?eriastUig  flower  shout4  be  in 

erenr  cotte^on ;  it  succeeds  admirably  in  pots,  .  .  .       '  ' .'       IT) ' 

"WAIiI^FIiOWlUEt— Finest  double  mixed,  ......       10 

Einer  of  the  aboTO  named  seeds,  with  full  directions  for  culture,  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid, 
to  any  address  in  the  Union,  on  receipt  of  the  price  affixed,  or  the  entire  collection  for  $8.00. 
Twenty  select  rarieties  of  Hardy  Akxdals,  Bibnnia4.8,  and  Pbbsnnials  for  Fall  sowing,  will  be 
"  '  to  any  addiew  upon  :itteeipt'of  $1.    Ordirv  from  nnktewn  oo^respMidiiite'miitt'be  ae- 


oompanied  with  the  cash,  whic^  mi^y  be  remitted  in  eoriMU  Bank  MW^  wt;FaBtige  Stampa. 
DescriptiTe  Catalogues  mailed  to  all  appUcanta  enclbaing  a  8  cent  stamp. 

S,E.  FULLER, 

868  Braadwayv  Now  Tork. 

Portraits,  Maebineory,  Arehiteotnral  De4gp%  LaDdswp^  Fruity  Flowifn^  eto.»  ezecntad  in 
the  best  manner,  upon  reasonable  terms, 

Jiay,Ay.ABept,  Befereneea;    C.  y>  SAXTOK;   P,  B.  MBAIX.    . 

BOOKS    FOR    SALE 

AT  THE 

OmCE  Of  THE  HORHCULTUBIST. 

LOUDONB  ARBOBSnnOL    8Tola.    Four  of  Lettcr*pnai and  finar «f  Plateik  •  $8&00 

I^UDOira  AJEUSEOTBOTUBS.    Cottage,  Arm  and  >ViUa,                               -  13.00 

JdHNSONB  aARDHMBS.^rok., .       .       .       .  aoO 

RAH1C9  racnOONABT  PF  IRDB  TAMM,         ...;...  1.50 

COImEMJOTB  BUBCXteAN  AQRiaUl/rUHlL    Cloth,          .        .        .        :  500 

DO.,                  DOi                      ]>0.,               2voIs.,  sheep,                         -  BJOO 

LXEBIOB  CX>1IPUEIXB  WOXOCB  ON  GBBBilBSKT.  130 

XJXIBI0B  MODHRN  AORXCnLTURA .75 

ROBBSLBB  CCTiBRY  X^UVtUKB, JuOO 

BRioars  ORAPB  ctruvmB,  M 

nt&  LAST  AORxcuuniRAii  ifiBPOtn?  cip  ueu  patidit  office; 

18591      ...       .       .       .       :       .  .       .       .    :  .       ;  \50 

GSAPTALB  AORZCnX.!niiLUi  GHSMSermr, LOO 

VZXJAOB  AHD.  FABM  OOTTAOXSa    By  CunouuiD  A  Bagkix.        ^  2iX> 

IBB  LOHBON  FLORA. .       .       .  X25 

OZLPINB  LABDOCAPB  GAXZOIinra, aOO 

Address  C.  M.  8AXT0N, 

26  Park  Bow,  New  Tork. 
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jOHisrs  a&  oiiosijEY'S 


GUTTA 
CEMENT 


BOOnNOiMM*. 


JOHsrs  ft  cBosunr, 

78  WILLIAM  BTRSBT, 

(OOKUSK  UBIKTT  tt.X 

NKW  TOBK.      . 

|«4  fcr  •  clMlv. 


PEECBA 
ROOFING, 


Bu.bMa  fhorovfhlf  tMt«d  ia  all  parts  of  fha  1FBt«B,*bf  •xp«rl«ke«d  talMats  aaA  otkaim  aad  tea 
baao  prav«4  fa  W|  Im  avaiy  paitfovlar,  last  iriutt  va  elate  lor  1^  Tis: 

A  FIRE  AND  WATER  PROOF  ROOFING, 

IT  18  ABAPTZa)  TO  ALI4  OUMATEB* 

HcaaTbaaii»titaattMMiafwaft,wlw<hatiiae»orllai,aMor—w.  UliaiyTOIfBllAUrikeaMt  af 

Tia,  mwd  li  tirtaa  aa  <  wMn 

GUTTA  PEROHA  RbOFINQ  CEMENT 

70R  fi&liS  BT  TflS  BAltSEL. 

This  Cement,  applied  to  LEAKY  TIN  or  METAL  ROOFS,  win  prerentfbiiheroommm^ 
and  render  them  perfectly  water  tightfbr  man/  ymn.  Theee  material  bare  been  exten- 
sively used  by  many  of  the  principal  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  througbontlhe  IJnioQ,  on 
Roofe  of  Can,  Freight  and  otber  buMi]ig%  %«d bavegiYen  MartfaalMkaieiL  We^reler 
to  the  Kiw  YoBK  A  Eim  Railboad  Co. 

AUo  Sole  Agents  for  the 

manuftotured  by  the  Viuat'  SPRtno  Bn>  Ca  This  irticle  filrms  the  tfotieti;  ftaii;  and 
eAeape$t  Bed  of  any  other  in  the  world:  they  are  easily  adapted  to  all  kinds  and  sixes  of 
Betuieadi,  ship  berths,  &c^  &c,  are  now  in  use  in  many  or  the  principal  hotels  in  tbe 
8dUB9  on  tet  daas  steameri  4a,  and  hive  given  unitenml  sMHsllMstibn. '*'' ' 

If^  are  prepared  to  ftimish  this  very  derinble  article  in  any  quantities  to  i^tfntiy  (to 
whom  we  will  give  libenU  and  satisfectory  inducements)  and  others.,  ^  * 

W^  wiU  also  sen  state  and  county  ri^hte  of  mamAbtof^  onli^asonalyW  temi,  kadi  dm 
guarantee  a  firet  nOe  paying  business  to  any  pirtifwlK>  will  giv«  it  atteiitiott. 

DqacriptiTe  Circulars  and  ibU  particulars  furnished  by.mafl,  free. 

AUoSQlsMantifactureniift^  ^    ' 

amemcj&h  csxssm  &Lim, 

WOOD.  XJBATHSB,  QIiAfl8»  IVOBT.  OHIHA,  MAHBTiTH,  POBOBLAIN.  AZJLBAS. 
TBB,  BOHS»  OOltAti,  HTC,  ]rr0.f 

Wholesale  Warehouse,  78  William  Street,  (Cbr.  ZAvtg,) 

raw  TORS.  ''"    ••  -  ^  '•- 

Fkdl  desoriptiTe  arcnlan  toakhedon  appli^on. 
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STRAWBERRY   PLANTS 

AH  the  leading  Varieties,  New  and  Old,  Natire  and  Fomgn.  Send  for  Catalogue  endoa- 
ing  stamp. 

J.    KNOX, 

Aiig.*8«pt. Box  155,  Pittsbmyh,  Pa. 

FIRST  PREMIUM  PANSY  SEED. 

Viola  Tricolor  Wfnirifna, 

The.rafaaeiib«r  bas  now  lead^f  Ma  new  evap  of  Btatf  Seed.  Havhig  for  Mreral  vearB  past 
made  the  cnltiTation  of  tbis  Ikvorile  flower  a  4peeUUi^g  be  ba«  MieeeedM  by  a  earefoi  seleetloa 
of  seed  in  producing  flowen  unaw^aMed  bv  any  otber  exhibited  m  tbU  eoootry.  The  flrst 
premium  was  again  awarded  in  April'  last  by  the  PeDDBylvania  Horticaltural  Society.  (See 
report  io  the  Jooe  number,  of  the  Qardenei't  Monthly,  page  190.)  From  Aactist  to  No\rembcif 
is  the  proper  season  for  sowing  to  insure  fine  blooms  during  the  winter  and  spring  montha, 
Printed  direetlons  of  my  method  of  growing  the  planta  will  aeeompany  each  packet  of  ieed. 

PrlM,  Tiitf  OMts  per  iindket,  or  nt9  Padktots  Ibr  Two  Dollars. 
H.  Ai  l^Rte^R,  (Seedsman  Sc  Florist, 

AngASept  327,Oheftnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

TREES  II   TRIEES!!!   AT   WHOLE$All£. 

.  XOUBDO  NnHS£BIE& 

We  inyite  the  attention  of  Nurserymen,  Dealers  and  Planters,  to  our  very  large  and  exceed- 
ingly fine  8totek,  and  Abe- very  lew  pri^  at  wMeh  we  offer  them.  We  are  ahnost  exeluilTely 
in  the  Wholetale Trade,  hence Nureerymen  and  Wholesale  Boyera wiUftad na iUly  prepared 
to  meet  their  wants. 

.    OVK'^ADYJyrXAjQBS  OTBE  SASTBSV  SVBSEBIBCL 

Iti-^Bly  making  year  psrabaaea  of  as  yon  will  strse  flS  to^tft  per  ibossand  treeatn  trans- 
portation, besides  the  ruinous  deUvs  and  risks.  # 

2d. — Our  trees  being  grown  in'  the  West,  on  the  best  of  soil,  are  acclimated  and  suited  to  the 
Western  trade. 

Sd.— They  are  out  of  the  grei^4«%aiieh  shei^r  tim^,  heaee  leas  Uable  to  injary.  We  |>aek 
in  the  best  manner  in  boxes,  with  plenty  of  mossw 

*  itmnA  Our  Pti6^  and  ordor  Barly.     ^  First  ooma  First  aarrad." 


Apple  Trees,  very  fine,  6  to  7  ft  976  per  1000. 

Do.           do.        8to4J      W  -^ 

Do.         dwarf,  1  year,  110  " 

Dor           do.    2  years,  IdO  " 

Pears,  sUndard,  2y.  $26  per  100.  2S0  '.  ". 

Da              1  year,  180  " 

Do.  dwarf,  1  year,  140. 


Pears,  dwarf,ex.  2y  $20  per  100,  |180  per  1000. 
Gheft-tH,  ataadard,  5  to  9  filet,    14  per  100« 

Do.      dwarf,  ^      '  W       " 

Peach  Trees,  60  per  1000. 

Ourraata,BbtkKa|^,  16      " 

Do.        Red  and  White  Dutch,  26       <' 
(Hk9r  i^oris  ai  vffy  low  ratM, , 


Grape  Vines,  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Gooseberries,  and  Strawberries  in  quantity,'  at  lowest 
figures.  Evergreens,  1  to  H  ^^t,  at  war  prices.  Ornamental  Tk«es,  Shrubs,  Roaes,  and  all 
kinda  of  stock*  vevg  Idf,    n        .  .;, 

FAHBTESTOCK  ft  BAKEB,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

AiiM«#t  .  N.  i   /  aiiooasMni  to  A.  FAHNBSTOCK  ft  SOmi. 
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STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  i 

A.    S«   FULLER,   HYRTLE   ATENVE,  BROOKLYN, 

AQENT    FOR    C«    W.  ORANT, 

Offers  for  sale  plants  of  the  most  popular  Tarieties  of  Stnwberries  groum,  at  prioeg  aiuiexed. 
From  more  tban  200  Ttrieties  fruited,  he  seleets  the  following  six  as  beings  in  his  opinioo, 
ttie  most  worUij  of  geneni  cultiTation : 

Per  100.    Per  1,000.  Per  100.    Per  1,000.      , 

Bartleit   , |S  00. . .  flO  00  [  YlconpteMe Hecifiait.. .|l  00.« *.$S  00         i 

IViomphe  d«  Gand 1  60 8  00  [Th>Uop«rAVlMoria 1  00 5  00 

mitoo'B  Albany 1  00....     6  00  |  Hooker 1  00'....  6  00 

Oti 


'r 


MhebelierestheBMrtlettaadTriotiphedeGand  !»  Be  fiie  best  for  general  calth  | 
Tadon.    Although,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  prolific  as  Wilson^s  Albany,  or  so  Imrge  as  tiie  ' 
Austin,  thej  are  of  much  better  fmfot^  and  with  ofdinary  attantioa  wiU  produce  as  much 
fruit  as  any  variety  can  without  doing  permanent  'wjiorj  to  the  plant 
The  following  Taristies  he  oflbrs  at  $1  per  doMD,  prepmd  fay  msil: 

Oiear,  AasUo,  ICay  QaeeD, 

Bontc  St  Jnlian,  Wisard  of  the  North,  Rdoe  BortenM, . 

La  OoDrtante,  'Wooderful,  Prinee  ImperiaL  * 

Any  other  Twietles  frtxn  his  extensiYe  eoUectioii  will  be  frmiiahed  at  nssonableprioaL 

Addream  A.  a.  FDLIWt  BrooiElyii,  If.  T.     , 

200,000  Peach  Trees.  Fmiil^Mes.  in  Pots. 

I 
\ — »■#»»*•  


.  The  attention  of  Planters  and  Dealers  is  called  to  a  Toy  kiga  ssiortment  cC  Peach  and 
•ther  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trsei»  Qnpe  Yines^  Strawberries^  dm. 
Oatalogues  will  be  forwarded  on  application  after  the  middle  of  August 
I  am  prepared  to  flmnsbgentlemeo  who  have  Orchard  Houses  awftJirP—ohi  ITaotnzliie, 
and  ▲piloot  Ttms  ia  Potp,  lea^f  for  bearing.   .  All  who  furor  ma  with  <Bden'are 
assured  that  they  shall  recdTe  none  but  well-trained  taree^  and  of  the  best  TsrietieB. 

Jlddrt—j  IBAAJO  FULLEnTi 

Aug.  Sept  *  oet  Higlitfltpwiii  ITew  JoTBey* 

TRIOMPHE  OE  OAliO  STRAW8ERAY  PtANTS 

FOR   S-A^XjHJ. 

The  best  and  most  profitable  for  Amateurs  and  Haikot  Gardeners.    60  cents  per  doEe3^ 
$2  per  100;  $10  per  1,000. 

J.    KNOX, 

Angi  h  S«pC 

Box  186|  Petenbwrsh*  Fa. 
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PO'KEEPSIE  SMALL  FRUIT  NURSERY. 


Tb«  Qodemgned  offen  for  nle  one  of  Ui«  largest  and  best  ool lections  of  Shau.  Faum  in  tbe 
United  States,  embracing  all  the  eholee  new  and  leading  varieties  of  Strawberrieii  Rasp- 
benlM  OwntuntBt  QooseberriM,  GrapM,  &c.  As  they  are  made  a  specialty  at  this 
Kursery,  they  receive  more  than  nsoal  earo  and  attention,  and  I  am  enabled  to  offer  first  qual- 
ity plants  at  low  nites,  and  to  guarantee  to  those  who  may  favor  me  with  their  orders  entire 
Bstiifsction.  Amateurs  and  others  desiring  the  newest  and  best  varieties  oi  the  above  are  par- 
ticolsrly  requested  to  send  for  one  of  my  Catalogues. 

Among  others  I  offer  the  following  new  and  choice  varieties  of  Strawberries. 

Alistin  Shaker  SaedUng.— This  variety  is  fruited  finely  with  me  this  season,  proving 
itoelf  to  be  very  vigorous,  hardy  and  productive.  Fruit  as  large,  if  not  lanrer,  than  any  other 
vsriety,  of  very  aniform  siie,  good  ilavor,  long  time  in  bearing  and  late,  thus  making  itself  a 
very  valuable  variety*    $1  per  dozen,  $6' per  10(X 

Bartlatt. — ^Highly  reeomiuended  for  siae^  flavor  aad  pcodaetivenenL  60  eta.  do&  9&  per  100. 

Cvttar'a  Saadlins. — ^ffighly  reoommended  for  flavor,  productiveness  and  length  of  bearing. 

Paaif  a  Fillsnora,  for  flavor,  rise,  Ac. 

Downaf'a  Prollfio,  for  sixe,  great  prodneUvenees,  hardiness,  Ao. 

Cborlton'a  Pioliflo,  for  Mze,  fine  flavor,  Ae.,  and 

Trlompha  da  Qand.— Almost  unequaled  for  sise,  beauty  and  flavor,  fisst  becoming  one  of 
the  most  popular  varieties  grown.  It  cannot  fail  to '  please  every  grower  of  choice  fruit. 
88  cents  per  dozen,  $1.50  per  100. 

Also,  the  following  varieties,  mostly  of  my  own  importation,  and  whieh  are  claimed  io  be 
the  most  valuable  foreign  sorts  yet  introduced,  vis. : 

La  Constante,  WonderAil,  Beauty  of  KngliAid, 

«Oen.  Havelock,  Oscar,  Royal  Vicioria, 

Wiard  of  the  North,  Ae.    93  per  doaen. 


EDWnr  KASSHALL,  Pjgf'keepBiei  N.  T. 
SITUATION    WANTED    AS    GARDENER. 

BY  an  actire,  intelligent  mairied  fiMOi  af  small  fkmfly;  oompeteot  to  takediarge  of  a  gen- 
tlonan's  private  plaoe,  has  a  thoroM^  knowle^  of  the  ctdture  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Phmts  unaer  glass  and  in  the  open  air,  fining  and  open  air  culture  of  Grapes, 
raising  of  Vegetable  ^.,  on  a  large  or  small  scale.  Six  years  reconmiendation  for  96M- 
ety,  industry,  integrity,  and  capability.    Address  for  one  montlu 

"GABIIENERi* 
Shoemakei  lo wn,  Montgomery  Co.,  Penn. 

WILSON'S  ALBANY  STMVBKRRY  flAWfZ 

FOR     SALE. 

25  Ota.  per  dozen,  $1.  per  100,  $6  per  1,000. 

J.  KNOX,  Booc  IK,  Fitttbiirgh,  Fa. 


THE  "PARLOR  GEM"  PIANO  FORTE. 

Ill  proflenting  The  ^  PARIiOR  GKRI*'  and  its  merits  to  the  Trade  and  fbe  VMk 
generally,  We  Challenge  the  World  to  produce  at  good  a  Piano  ifar  the  ftfSee  aai»  rep- 

Teaentod  in  the  acoompanjing  cut 

The  Style  of  The  **  Parlor  Gem'*  ia  a  Full  Finished,  Highly  Polished  Case— AH  Large 
Bound  Comers,  Bead  Mouldings,  Carred  Lyre,  Fanor  Legs  and  Desk,  OTerstruag  (STfttfsi  €rmml) 
Scale,  Kidily  Bronzed,  Full  Iron  Frame;  and  is  Without  a  Rival  in  Beauty  ef  3inUlv  in 
the  Durability  and  exceeding  Delicaqr  and  Promptness  of  the  Action,  or  Purity,  Tohmte  and 
BriBianoy  of  Tone. 

The  feieale^  or  Compass  of  the  Eey-Board  is  Six  and  One-Third  Octaves ;  (Vom  the  lowest  F, 
to  the  highest  note  (A)  of  sn  A  to  A  7  Octavo  Instrument.  By  this  judicious  arrangement  of  the 
Key-Board,  any  music  can  be  performed  on  the  "  Purlor  Gem,*'  that  can  be  on  a  Seven  Octave 
Piano  Forte.  Tli«  Siae  is  about  two-OUrds^  snd  the  Wirairr  on^haif  thst  of  an  ordinarj  Seven 
Octave  Instrument;  and  the  many  advantages  oombiiied  in  this  aivangwieni-HBueii  u  eooaooy 
of  q)oce  in  emal^  rooms;  reduction  of  the  expense  and  risk  of  traasportaticm,  Ac,  mre  ao  olmoiis, 
that  wc  need  not  stop  to  enlsTge  upon  them. 

We  make  two  Classes  of  the  '*  Parlor  Gem,*'  and  desfgnate  them  as  No.  1  snd  Ka  3. 

No.  1 — Is  Grained  in  Imitation  ^Rosewood f  and  we  deem  it  proper  here  to  nmuak — 
not  only  is  the  Graining  so  perfect  and  beautiful  an  imitation  of  the  natural  Rosewood,  as  abso- 
lutely to  defy  detection  on  the  part  of  Bomy  who  have  examined  the  «ame, — ^but  or  ux  onns 
EBSPECTS,  the  No.  1  "  Parlor  Gcm,*^  is  pftsciaxLT  thb  sams  as  Na  f  ,  which  is  finished  ia  ricUy 
figured  Rosewood. 

Aj  a  Pianoy  the  "Parlor  Gem**  is  PerfOet  fai  its  nanlCKl  <|»Ktities  nd  He- 
ehanifiin :  and  as  an  OmaineBt  fi>r  the  Parlor  or  Boudoir  wsu.  woirrm  tbe 
appellation  of  The  Parlor  Gem. 

No.  1-PARLOR  OEM,  (Orained  Case)  is      .      .      .     #1S0  ' ' 
No.  2—         dittOt         (Rosewood  Case,)     .      .      .      .*  175 1 

Those  Pianos,  together  with  our  full  Seven  and  Seven  and  a  Quarter  Octave  SQUARE*    j 
GRAMDS  and  PARLOR  GRAIVDS,  which  we  shall  contmue  to  msnulhcture  in    . 
every  variety  of  style,  and  oootaining  our  Kt^i^rallug  Grand  Action,  are  now  oflbred  ! 
at  such  extremely  low  prices,  thst  no  Instnyaont  wUl  he  delivered  until  the  money  is  iveeiTed.       i 

Having  established  our  business  on  a  strioay  Casll  basis,  wi  can  not  bb  undbrsold;  aod  ' 
are  enabled  to  offbr  Extraordinary  Indneemeutt  to  Caali  Purchasers. 

1^  We  Warrant  everr  Plaoo  Forte,  whetlicr  selected  in  person,  ordered  by  : , 
letter,  or  purchased  fn>m  our  Agenta,  to  give  Pi&rKCT  fiATisrACrioji ;  or  the  money  and  slQ  ex-  . 
penses  promptly  refunded.  | 

tyBjoks  c^^ataining  full  partiodaTS  of  Our  InatrumenU,  and  a  description  of  our  Repeatzng     [ 
Grand  Action,  (Patented  June  8,  1868,  and  for  which  we  daia  infkiiie  swpenoritfi  mnr  axl  > 
OTHBRSX  and  Circulars,  with  lUustratod  Price  List,  will  be  forwarded  free  of  expense,  to  aay 
address.  I , 

MARSHALL,  JAMES  &  TRAVER, 

A^.  *  Sept.  SASOmO  HALL.  Albui7,  Nmt  Twk.      1 1 

__^ ef*i 

^^ 


1861. 

THE.  HORTICULTURIST, 

AND  JOURNAL  OF  RURAL  ART. 

EDITED    BYJPETER   B.   MEAD. 

A  new  Tolame  of  this  standard  and  favorite  periodical  begins  with  Jann- 
ary,  1861.  Its  influenoet  on  the  progress  of  Gardening  and  Rural  Taste  is 
now  too  strikinffljr  apparent  to  need  a  word  of  eonunent,  and  it  is  the  de- 
termination of  both  Editor  and  Pubfishers,  to  make  the  forthoomin^  volome 
superior  to  any  which  have  preceded  it  All  persons  alive  totthe  improve- 
ment of  their  

0AEDEH8,  OSCHABDS,  or  OOTOTET  SEAXB, 
win  continue  to  find  the  JBoHiculiurist  an  invaluable  assistant  It  will 
{iresent  the  latest  dbcoveries  and  improvements,  experiments  and  acquisi- 
tions of  Horticulture,  thus  rendering  it  a  special  aid  ana  companion  to  nursery- 
men and  commercial  gardeners,  and  to  all  scientific  and  practical  cultivators 
of  the  soil 

Plans  for  Cottages,  Green-houses,  etc.,  the  figures  of  New  Fruits  and  Plants — 
added  to  the  vsuui^le  features  above  named,  combine  to  render  this  one  of  the 
CBJUFJtffr  and  most  valuable  works  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

In  addition  tp  the  48  pages  of  regular  matter  in  the  HorticuUwriat^  will  be 
found  the  advertisemeuts  of  2SI  our  leading  Nuvserymen  and  Cultivators, 
bringing  their  novelties  and  new  and  rare  Flrats,  etc.,  etc.,  to  the  knowledge 
of  our  readers. 

TERMS  X 

One  oopjr,  one  year,  pejable  ia  adraaoe, Two  Bollabs. 

Four  oopiea,  oiie  jei^', SixDou^iiui. 

Six  oopiet  for  Kins  Doix>abs,  and  a  Sevenik  copy  to  the  one  getting  up  the  dub 

The  Bditin  with  Colored  Hates. 
One  copy,  one  Tear^  payable  in  advance,       -       •       •       .      *.       .       .      Fiyv  DouuiBS. 
Four  copies,  one  jear, FiRSUff  DoUiABS. 

Single  numbers,  plain  edition,  18  cents.    Single  numbers,  colored  edition,  4S  cents. 

Specimen  numbers  mailed  upon  receipt  of  tbor  iHice. 

Tolttmes  commence  with  the  January  number,  lyod  are  indexed  acoordin^y ;  we  send  from  that 
number  unless  otherwise  ordered,  but  subscriptions  may  commence  with  any  number,  at  the 
option  of  the  subeoriber. 

G^  New  subscribers  will  be  fumishod  with  the  Tdumes  for  1866,  *66,  '6t,  '68,  '69,  and  'SO, 
bound^fai  neat  doth,  for  $12. 

SPECIAL  INDUCEMENT. 

Any  Subscriber  to  the  HoBnouLtUBZST  who  shall  renew  his  subeoripticii  for  1861,  and  send 
us  three  new  subsoriben,  xemittmg  us  $8,  shall  be  entitled  to  select  ttom  our  Catalogue  $4 
worth  of  books  gratia. 

0.  M.  8AXT0N. 

Affrieultural  Book  Publisher  ,  and  Proprietor    of  the  Hortieultwriet^ 
SSr^a  ttIS  l^m,vlm.  Zl.^-v«r.  SBQTo-w  "V^z-ls.. 
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EOT  WATER  jSlPPARATUS, 

FOB  WIBXINO  AND  VKSTILATINO  PUBLIC  BllLDlHGS,  DWEUINGS,  KMBRS, 

OBEEVHOVSES, 

CONSERVATORIES, 

GRAPERIES, 
FORCING-PIT?, 

•to.  etc 


Tha  aoXm  SUoitrAte  tba  ctiMnl  appamnoa  Of  tha  Boilera.  Thay  ara  8impl%  Oobi- 
paot.  and  Duratila,  aad  ara  naaqualad  for  lUMma%  Heating  2fowar«  Xooi&amy  m 
Fual,  Btaady  i^oUon,  and  Euj  Hanai^emant. 

Thej  can  be  safelj  left  without  attention  10  or  12  hours  during  the  coldest  weather,  and 
do  not  require  scraping  and  cleaning  to  make  them  Effective,  there  being  no  down  draifts  tx 
narrow  paaaages  to  choke*  up.  ., 

Rg.  1.  represents  the  Improved  Conical  Boiler,  «o  favorablj  known.  It  bai 
stood  the  test  of  time  and  competition,  and  proved  to  be  the  moat  reliable  Boiler  in  uae. 

Fig.  2.  represents  tba  Combination  Conical  and  Flue  Boiler,  it  combines  aD 
the  advantages  of  the  conical  Are  chamber  and  inside  cone,  with  nearly  double  the  amount  of 
heating  surC»oe.  The  flame  and  -heated  gases  escaping  flnom  the  Are  cfaiunber,  pass  through  the 
water  jacketed  flue,  which  is  carried  round  tlie  boUer,  aad  the  heat  that  would  otbarwiae  pass 
up  tha  chimney  is  absorbed  and  transmitted  to  the  water,  making  this  the  most  eooaomical 
BoQer  ever  offered  to  the  publks. 

9.  Brown.  Smi^  Hamilton,  C  W. 


base  Bnchaniin.  Florist,  If  a  9  W.  17th  si..  X  Y. 

A.  Bridgeman,  Ploritt,  Vt%  llrvMulw»y,  N.  T. 

Parrau  ft  Co.,  Fltuhintf.  N.  T. 

SDwanger  ft  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  T. 

O.  W.  OrmnL  loon  Nuracry,  i'MksktlL  N.  T. 

T.  a  Maxwdl  ft  Urac,  0«n«v^  N.  Y. 

John  KIHa,  Foi  ICMdnw.  Hart't  «kimer,  N.  Y. 

LewU  Kllaworth  ft  i;o^  Napl«rvillr,  III. 

J.  T.  Barrrtt^  Ca^^tleton  NutMriMi  States  Uud. 

A.  G.  Howard,  Florist,  Uilea.  N.  Y. 

B.  H  llac^.  Em  .  N«wbiinr,  N.  Y. 
D.  Brfaieterhol^  Emja  Fish  Mil,  N.  Y. 

A.  P.  C^urainvs,  Ksq.,  Uamanmeflk,  N.  Y. 


Jamas  Fleming,  Flonsf,Tnr  n  o,(:.  Wc  ,,      , 

"     *  '  r  a  DssoriiHive  Clpcnlwr,  with  extended  list  of  Reference  i<>  those  having  ibe  Heaters  In  ussl 


8eod  for  i 


Tbos.  B.  Merrttt,  Esq.,  8l  CathartnaX  C  W. 

B.O.  Bpanldlng,  Bsa.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

K  Coming,  E«q..  Alb«ny,  N.  Y. 

£.  P.  FreQtlc<>,  £sa.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

•lobn  Bard,  Esq  .Barry  town,  M.  Y. 

W.  Kelly.  Esq.,  Rhlnvbeolc,  N.  Y. 

J.  O.  Bennett,  Keq.,  Fort  Washington,  N.  Y. 

J.  T.  Hoatter,  Esq.,  Astdrla,  K.  Y. 

C.  Olcnenz,  Esq..  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

J.  Blshep,  Esq.  New  Bmnswlek, 9.  J. 

T.  C.  Dnrant.  Esq.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

O.  BenneU,  Esq.,  H.  Framlnsbam,  Ma«. 

J.  a  HobbyTe^lM  Now  York. 


HITCHINQS  &  CO. 


Apr.  12t. 

A.  E.  HiToanias, 


248  Canal  Street,  N.Y. 

Between  Centre  and  Elm  Streeta 
Cais.  F.  HiToaitos,  "nioa.  B.  Xnra. 

-  ■     •  ^1- 
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A  New  axid  Valuable  Work  for.^Tery  Agrioulturist. 


^••»^ 


TEDE 


€0mpt%mmt  ^mrn 


Witb  BlreelioHit  got  ttf  me.       ' 
BY  FBANKLIN  R  HOUGH^ 

SaperititecMient  of  the  New  York  State  Oensn^  of  1856,  eto.,  etc. 

This  is  a  quarto  blank  record,  on  heavy  ledger  jMiper,  with  printed  head* 
ings,  neatly  ruled  ia  red  and  blue,  and  strongly  boatid  with  Kussia  leather 
backs  and  corners,  and  is  ammged  for  entering  all^  the  operations  of  the  farm 
from  1800  to  18^4.  It  is  preceded  by  an  introduction,  explaining  the  method 
of  keeping  the  record,  and  affording  many  useful  hints  conceramg  a  system- 
atic method  of  keeping  farm  accounts.  The  record  begins  with  blanks  for 
entering  the  chain  of  title  to  the  iarm^  its  silrrey  bill  and  map,  and  diagrams 
for  bringing  under  the  eje  at  one  glaqc^  the  jBomparativo  results  of  farm  prod- 
ucts through  a  seri^  of  years«  jBlanks  are  provided  for  entering  through  a 
period  of  twenty-five*  years,  the  dates  of  seed  time  and  harvest,  of  blossoming 
and  ripening  of  fruits,  and  of  the  periodical 'events  of  the  year,  with  the  sum- 
mary of  meteorological  records  of  each.  Separate  blanks  afford  plaoea  for 
noting  all  the  facts  worth  remembering  concerning;  each  crop,  or  product, 
and  each  class  of  domestic  animals,  the  cultivation  of  each  field,  new  structures 
upon  the  farm,  items  of  expenses  for  fertilizers,  labor  and  other  expenses ;  and, 
in  short,  all  the  principal  facts  useful  for  rrference  or  comparison.  These 
tables,  extending  to  140  different  blanks,  end  with  a  general  summary  of  re- 
sults, of  expenses  and  receipts,  and  a  minute  iadez  enables  one  to  find  readily 
any  special  subject  contained  in  the  volume.  It  is  a  book  which  every  fkrmer 
ought  to  have.  ..The  records  which  he  would  mske  in  it,  would,  after  a  few 
years,  be  of  immense  value  to  hiuL 

The  following  are  a  few  brief  extracts  fh>m  notices  of  the  Agricultural  press 
Tvbich  have  come  to  us  from  all  parts  of  the  country: 

We  have  rcMtedlf  arg«d  npoa  oar  ivaden  the  great  AdTMtsfres  of  keeplnc  %  complete  Journal  of  flimlnf 
operatlansL  The  prinefpal  objection  to  snch  a  work,  has  been  the  troable  attenaing  It ;  i>at  the  CompetheiielTe 
^mrm  Record  in  a  great  degree  remorek  ihls  difflenltr,  by  a  very  simple  tfitem.— Jl«N«rioaft  AffricultwrUi. 

We  CAD  aasare  every  fkrmer  that  It  is  Just  the  work  that  he  nee^s^  VMlnf  ^arm*r  <8t.  Louie). 

We  not  only  neomtocnd  ir^'bnt  say  to  our  fitrmer  frlende«  be  rare  to  obtain  it;  and,  our  word  for  It,  you  will 
thank  us  for  twentyflTo  ycmrs  ft>r  the  h\ni.—Uhited  8ktU§  J'^umak 

We  earnestly  advise  OTary  hnner  to  keep  eareftil  and  reliable  uiemoranda  of  all  hts  opemtfoas,  and  we  know 
of  no  more  conTenient  fums,  than  that  here  presented,  for  preserving  the  inddenU  of  toe  Ihrm,  for  Aitnre  f^lhr- 
ence  and  comparlson.-^A'Me  JCnplaitd  I^tmur. 

It  Is  Just  what  has  been  lung  needed,  and  we  tmst  will  find  Its  wi^  into  every  ihrm^hooM.— 7%«  JfomuUad^ 
(llartfbrd,  Conn.) 

The  price  of  the  above  work  ia  $3.00,  which  makes  the  most  complete 
record  ever  devised  for  tbe.  fafmer^  at  the  trifling  expense  of  but  12  cents  a 
year.    A  few  extra  copies  may  be  had  in  full  Russia  bmding  at  I6.00. 

AGRICULTURAL  BOOK  PUBLISHER 

25  PAEK  SOW,  VBW  YOBK. 
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FOUR  GREAT  BOOKS  UPON  THE  HORSE 
FOB  THREE  DOLLAKS. 


1.  Herbert's  (Henrj  Wm.)  Hints  to  Horsekeepers,    -     -     $1  25 

A  CoMPLETB  Makuax.  FOB  Hobsxhset:  Bmbnusing: 

How  to  Brood  o  Hono,  How  to  Phyiio  a  Hono, 

How  to  Boy  o  Hoffii%  CmoptHytii*  Buiinnlliy) 

How  to  Break  a  Horto,  How  to  Groom  a  HoiMb 

How  to  Um  a  HoTM,  How  to  DHto  a  Hone, 

How  to  Food  a  HorM^  How  to  RIdo  a  HofM, 

Aiid  Chaptori  on  MqIm  and  Ponte 
By  Frakk  Foianm,  with  addltlo&i,  Indndlng  BAOcosa't  8TmM  ov  HouBCAmHir;  t\», 
giving  Direotioot  for  tho  Selootion  and  Garo  of  Carriages  and  HaroeM  of  erery  deMriptioii,froo 
the  City  "Turn  Ont"  to  tho  Fannei'a  "  Qear;*  and  a  brief  Biography  of  the  oaeentric  Author. 

ILLUBTBATBD   tHBOVOBOXTT. 

2.  Dadd'8  (George  H.)  Modem  Horse  Dootor,      -     -      *      $1  00 

CotprAtNiNO  PftAonoAL  Obsibtatioxi  on  tbb  Cauubs,  Natuub  and  TasATKBR  or  Disua 
AND  LAMKNua  09  HoMtt,  embracing  the  mott  Reoent  and  Approved  Methods,  aooording  to  u 
enlightened  System  of  Veterinary  Praotloe,  for  the  ProservaUon  and  Resioration  of  HesUii. 

WriH  ILLtrSTBAITOirB. 

3.  Stewart's  (John)  Stable  Book, $1  00 

A  TuATifB  ON  ran  Manaocksnt  or  Homs,  In  relatloii  to  Stabling;  Grooming,  Feediog. 
Watering  and  Working,  ConBtrueUon  of  SUbles,  Ventflatlon,  Appottdages  of -Stables^  MsB^^ 
roent  of  the  Fe«t»  and  of  Diseased  and  Defeotive  Horsen  By  John  StswAsr,  YeteriosrF 
Surgeon.  With  Kotes  and  Addttloos  by  A.  B.  AixmN»  adapting  it  to  Ameiieaa  Food  v^ 
CUmate. 

4.  Horse's  Foot,  and  How  to  Keep  it  Sound,      ...  25 

With  Cuts,  niuslmting  the  Anatomy  of  the  Foot»  and  oontaiaing  Yaloable  Hints  on  Sho«o2 
and  Suble  Management,  both  in  Health  and  Disease.    By  W.  Mnja. 

BfiNT  nUBS  XTPGJS  BBCUPT  OF  THX  FSXCIh 

O.  M.  SAXTON, 
Agrionltnral  Book  Pabliaiher, 

96  FABX  sow,  New  Yoik. 
^SS^AgenU  toankd  in  every  Oounty,  to  whom  Ltberai  Terms  vnll  he  modi- 

. &. 

; ^ 
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K^ISTID  BOOKS 

or 

EURAL  AND  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


TO  THE  USE  OF  AMERICAN  FARMERS. 


PAFBB  0OVBB8,   PBIOB  26  OmrTS  BAOH,   8BKT  BY  MAIL, 


AKERIOAK  BIBD  FANOISB.  IHiutnt- 
•d  irith  engnrlnft.    By  D.  Jat  Blown. 

AMERICAN  KITGHBN  GABDENEB.  Con- 
toinlBff  DlzeotionB  for  the  Oaltlratloa  of 
Vegetables  and  QMden  Fntita.  By  T.  0. 
FBaaunnK. 

AHEBIGAN  H0B8E  TAHEB.  ShoTrlng 
bow  to  Core  the  Wildest  and  most  Yidoas 
Horse.    By  JiamnAH  Bsstwsioht. 

BEE  CULTITBK  A  Guide  to  a  Buooessftil 
and  Profitable  Method  of  Keeping  Beesw 
By  HamiT  Edot,  M.  J>, 

BEE-KEEPEB'8  OHABT.  Betog  a  Brief 
Pnetleal  Traatiae  on  the  Instincts,  Habits, 
and  Management  of  the  Honey  Bee.  By  K 
W.  PiiaLPS. 

BABBIT  FANOIEB.  A  Treatlso  ou  the 
Breeding,  Bearing  Feeding,  and  Geoerel 
Management  of  Babbits.    By  C.  M.  Bsxnrr. 

OHEMISTBY  MADE  EAST.  For  the  nse 
of  Farmers.    By  J.  Topham. 

CHINESE  8IJGAB  CANE  AND  SUGAB- 
MAKING.    By  Chablis  F.  Staksbitxt. 

COWS :  DAIRY  HU8BA2SJDBT  AND  CAT- 
TLE BREEDING.  By  M  M  Miuubx, 
BoTlsed  by  Biobaxosok  andj  QumvmKB. 
With  lUustrationSw 

OULTUBB  OF  FLAX.  Its  TreatmentAg- 
rieoltnral  and  TeehnloaL  By  JoflV  Wil- 
son, late  President  of  the  Boyal  Agrionlta- 
ral  Society,  England. 

DOGS;  THEIR  ORIGIN  AND  VARIE- 
TIES. By  H.  D.  RicnAxnsox.  Hlastrated 
with  nnmeroos  wood  engravings. 

DOG  AND  GUN.  A  Few  Loose  Ohaiyters  on 
Shooting;  also,  Instractions  for  Dog  Break- 
ing.   By  A  Bad  Shot. 

DOMESTIC  FOWLS.  Their  Natural  Histo- 
ry, Breeding,  BMrlng,  and  General  Manage- 
ment By  H.  D.  BiOBAKDSOir.  With  illus- 
trations. 

ELEMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURK  Trans- 
lated from  the  French,  and  Adapted  to  the 
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HINTS   ON   ORAPB   CULTURK. 


linti  an  (5rs|re  Cnltnre.— VII. 


UCH  as  ve  love  the  subject  of  grape  culture,  we  ap 
proach  our  next  topic  with  some  misgivings,  produced 
in  a  great  measure  by  the  effects  of  the  past  winter.  We 
may  not,  it  is  true,  have  another  such  in  many  years; 
but  we  have  been  of  opinion  for  several  years  past  that 
our  seasons  are  changing  and  becoming  more  trying. 
The  "cycle"  may  or  may  not  have  been  completed  during 
the  past  winter ;  the  next  may  be  better  or  worse ;  but  of  that  we 
know  nothing.  The  only  safe  course,  therefore,  in  recommending  What 
Kinds  of  Orapes  to  Plant,  is,  to  take  for  a  basis  what  we  already 
know,  not  what  we  would  wish.  The  interests  involved  in  this  matter  of  grape 
planting  are  so  great,  that  we  are  impelled  to  take  the  only  safe  basis,  the  facts 
already  obtained.  We  prefer,  in  brief,  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  and  to  be  so 
cautious  in  our  recommendations  that  no  man  shall  hereafter  reproach  us  with  hav- 
ing misled  him.  We  may  not  go  as  far  as  some  would  wish,  but  quite  as  far,  we 
think,  as  our  knowledge  and  experience,  and  a  duo  regard  to  the  interests  of  our 
readers,  will  warrant 

Let  us  now  examine  such  kinds  as  may  be  safely  recommended  for  "  general 
cultivation."  For  this  purpose  we  want  a  grape  constitutionally  healthy  and 
vigorous,  productive,  of  fair  size  in  bunch  and  berry,  of  at  least  **  very  good  " 
quality,  and  having  such  hardiness  and  early  maturity  as  to  fit  it  for  all  sections 
of  the  country.  We  have  here  requirements  hard  to  be  met  at  present,  but  we 
shall,  no  doubt,  in  a  few  years  have  a  number  of  grapes  that  will  fully  meet  them. 
At  present  the  number  is  very  limited.  Of  these,  we  unhesitatingly  place  the 
Delaware  at  the  head  of  the  list.  It  exceeds  our  requirements  in  one  particular, 
in  being  of  the  "  best "  quality.  If  all  grapes  for  "  general  cultivation  "  were 
required  to  be  of  the  "  best "  quality,  we  should,  with  our  present  experience,  be 
compelled  to  stop  short  with  the  Delaware.  Last  fall  we  should  have  placed  the 
Diana  second,  and  would  like  to  do  so  now;  but  during  the  past  winter  it  has 
in  many  places  been  killed,  when  lefl  fully  exposed.  Were  the  practice  of 
covering  the  vines  common,  all  doubts  in  regard  to  the  Diana,  as  well  as  some 
others,  would  be  removed,  since  it  ripens  sufficiently  early.  In  quality  it  will 
rank  among  the  best.  We  think,  on  the  whole,  that  the  Concord  may  be  added. 
Inferior  in  quality  to  the  Delaware,  Diana,  and  some  others,  it  is  still  "  very  good," 
and  nearly  meets  ou|^  other  requirements.     We  were  of  the  first,  we  believe,  out- 
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side  of  those  interested  in  its  sale,  to  speak  a  fidr  word  for  the  Conoozd,  and  to 
predict  that  it  would  take  its  place  by  the  side  of  the  Isabella,  as  a  market-lhiit 

Our  list  for  general  cultivation  we  shall  have  to  dose  here,  to  the  disoj^int- 
ment,  no  doubt,  of  not  a  few;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  what  our  requirements 
are,  and  that  we  are  recommending  table  grapes  only.  When  speaking  of  grapes 
for  wine  and  amateurt^  others  may  be  added  to  the  list  Some  may  think  that 
we  should  have  added  the  leabella  and  Catawba,  since  diey  are  on  the  list  of  the 
Pomological  Society ;  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  have  no  right 
there  whatever,  and  never  should  have  been  placed  there.  There  never  has  been 
a  time  when  the  Catawba  was  fit  for  general  cultivation,  and  that  fact  is  now 
almost  universally  admitted.  We  take  no  exception  to  its  fine  quality ;  that  all 
recognize ;  but  its  late  ripening  and  tenderness  unfit  it  for  cultivation  in  half  the 
country ;  moreover,  it  rots  more  than  all  other  grapes  together,  and  infecta  every 
thing  within  reach  of  it  The  Isabella,  too,  is  a  good  grape,  though  much  inferior 
to  the  Catawba ;  it  is  not  early  and  hardy  enough,  however,  for  general  cultiva- 
tion. Both  these  grapes  should,  therefore,  be  stricken  fVom  the  general  list  of 
the  Pomological  Society ;  their  proper  place  is  for  localities. 

There  are  some  of  the  new  grapes  which  we  think  will,  in  time,  take  their  place 
on  the  list  for  general  cultivation ;  but  they  have  not  yet  been  suflldently  tested 
to  speak  of  them  confidently ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Cuyahc^a,  CreveKng, 
Hartford  Prolific,  and  others.  Tlie  last  has  been  some  time  before  the  poblic, 
but  its  character  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  established.  The  Cuyahoga  and  Oeveling 
are  much  less  known,  but  we  have  formed  a  favorable  opinion  of  them ;  but  all 
of  them  must  have  been  tested  over  a  wide  extent  of  country  before  we  can  form 
a  just  estimate  of  their  fitness  for  general  cultivation.  It  is  much  in  fiivor  of  a 
grape  for  this  class  that  it  originated  or  has  ripened  its  fruit  for  some  time  in  a 
section  sufficiently  rigorous  to  test  its  hardiness. 

If,  now,  we  lessen  our  circle  a  little,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  enlarge  our  list 
Wherever  the  Isabella  ripens  its  fruit  unfailingly,  we  may  name  in  addition  to  it 
the  Diana  and  Union  Village.    We  are  tempted  to  place  the  Rebecca  here,  because  * 
we  find  it,  when  fully  established,  nearly  or  quite  as  hardy  as  the  Isabella  ;  it  b 
a  much  superior  grape.  I 

Contracting  our  circle  again,  we  may  add  the  Catawba  and  Anna ;  and  either  | 
here  or  on  the  preceding  list,  the  Allen's  Hybrid  will  probably  take  its  place ;  I 
but  it  is  not  yet  sufficiently  known  to  locate  it.  The  Catawba,  as  before  remarked, 
is  very  liable  to  the  rot^  which  has  caused  its  culture  to  be  entirely  abaodone#  in 
some  places.  This  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  since  it  is  one  of  our  best  grapes ; 
but  the  fact  ought  to  be  known.  We  have  almost  ceased  to  recommend  it  on  this  1 ! 
account  alone.  The  Pauline,  firinckle,  Maxatawny,  (a  very  promising  grape,)  ! 
and  others,  must  go  some  distance  south  of  New  York.  There  are  many  new  i , 
grapes  before  the  public,  but  we  have  seen  too  little  of  them  to  give  them  a  place  |  > 
yet,  though  we  have  most  of  them  growing.     If  any  of  our  readers  think  we  have  1 1 
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omitted  in  either  of  our  lists  any  grape  that  really  belongs  there,  we  should  be 
glad  to  hear  from  them.  We  have  no  objection  at  all  to  having  our  lists 
criticised.    Of  more  local  varieties  we  shall  say  something  hereafter. 

Of  the  small  berried  grapes,  we  may  mention  as  hardy  the  Elsingburgh  and 
Lenoir.  Though  the  berries  are  small,  the  bunches  are  large,  and  the  quality 
excellent.  The  Herbemont  requires  covering  or  shelter,  and  properly  belongs 
further  south. 

A  few  words  may  be  added  in  regard  to  suitable  kinds  for  the  garden,  where  a 
succession  of  fruit  is  usually  wanted.  Nothing  should  be  admitted  here  that  is 
not  really  "best,"  except  among  that  small  but  useful  class  of  amateurs  who  can 
afford  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  trying  every  thing  new.  Of  kinds  well  known 
a  choice  selection  for  the  garden  may  be  made  from  the  Delaware,  Diana,  Rebec- 
ca, Union  Village,  Anna,  Isabella,  and,  but  for  the  rot,  Catawba.  To  these 
will  probably  be  added,  Allen^s  Hybrid,  Cuyahoga,  Manhattan,  and  others. 
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LANDSCAPE  ADORNMENT,  No.  XV.— ROADS,  No.  3. 

BT   OBO.    X.  WOODWARD,  CIVIL  AND  LAND8CAPX   XNOINXBB,  »  BBOADWAT,  K.  T. 

It  is  a  simple  thing  to  show  how  to  spend  money,  no  talent  whatever  being 
required  to  commit  the  most  wasteful  extravagances.  In  landscape  work,  the 
error  of  extravagance  is  one  most  frequently  committed,  and  tends,  by  example, 
to  prevent  many  from  gratifying  their  tastes.  To  illustrate  the  manner  of  execut- 
ing work  that  shall  be  more  nearly  perfect  and  beautiful,  and  to  do  it  at  the  same 
time  with  strict  economy,  is  not  so  easy. 

The  more  perfect  one's  knowledge  is  of  the  various  means  of  producing  land- 
scape effects,  the  less  will  be  the  expenditure,  for  the  reason  that  what  he  does  is 
systematic  and  business-like,  and  he  knows  precisely  the  result  he  intends  to 
accomplish* 

There  is  scarcely  a  better  illustration  of  misspent  time  and  funds  than  home- 
made performances  in  road-making.  He  who  constructs  a  road  each  year,  or  at 
irregular  periods  of  his  life,  scarcely  takes  the  trouble  to  acquaint  himself  with 
any  of  the  scientific  principles  belonging  to  road-making,  and  naturally  falls  into 
and  repeats  the  accumulated  blundens  that  have  gone  before  him.  Undoubtedly 
it  is  a  captivating  pleasure  to  do  all  one's  own  work,  yet  it  is  an  unsatisfactory 
reflection  to  find  that  your  neighbor  has  attained  far  more  durable  and  beautiful 
results  at  one  half  the  expense. 

Road-making  is  a  scientific  pursuit,  and  to  follow  it  successfully  requires  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  its  principles.  Dr.  Lardner  says,  ^  I  do  not  know  that  I 
could  suggest  any  one  problem  to  be  proposed  to  an  engineer  which  would  re- 
quire a  greater  exertion  of  scientifio  skill  and  practical  knowledge,  than  laying  out 
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a  road ;"  and  we  doubt  if  he  could  have  found  a  man  in  this  countrj  who  would 
not  feel  groesly  insulted  if  he  were  told  the  plain  truth,  that  he  is  ignorant  of  the 
first  principles.  There  is  money  enough  squsndered  every  year  in  building  orna- 
mental roads  in  an  improper  manner,  that,  if  judiciously  expended,  would  add 
materially  to  the  embellishments  of  a  place,  instead  of  being  worse  than  buried 
a  couple  of  feet  below  the  8urfiK». 

The  limit  of  permanence  and  durability  ought  to  be  a  study  widi  those  who 
construct  roads,  instead  of  adopting  the  expensive  fidlacy,  that  if  one  ioot  of 
broken  stone  is  good,  two  or  three  are  necessarily  better. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  a  good  road,  aside  from  beauty  of  location  and 
alignment,  ajre  smoothness,  hardness,  and  permanence,  and  the  most  desirable  of 
all  is  to  get  these  with  the  most  economy  of  means ;  the  true  way  to  do  which  is 
to  adopt  at  once  those  principles  which  long  years  of  scientific  investigation  and 
experiments  have  proved  to  be  good. 

The  true  location  of  an  ornamental  road  would  be  in  graceful  flowing  lines,  th« 
grade  of  which  should  be  distributed  uniformly  throughout  its  length.  Its  posi- 
tion should  be  such  that  no  more  sur&ce  water  than  falls  on  it  should  flow  over 
it ;  it  must  not  be  the  channel  towards  which,  and  through  which  the  surface 
water  of  adjoining  and  higher  land  will  flow.  One  of  the  most  important  con- 
siderations, after  a  well-studied  location,  is  thorough  drainage  wherever  it  is 
required.  The  earth  bed  should  be  dry  and  firm,  and  prepared  to  the  same  degree 
of  convexity  that  is  intended  for  the  finished  surface.  The  depth  of  the  excava- 
tion for  the  road  metal  need  not  exceed  six  inches  as  an  average ;  it  will,  however, 
in  adjusting  the  grades,  be  more  in  some  places  and  less  in  others ;  but  the  whole 
thickness  of  road  metal,  including  the  binding,  need  not  under  any  circumstanees 
be  over  six  inches. 

There  are  two  well-known  methods  of  constructing  broken-stone  roads,  tho^ 
of  Telford  and  McAdam ;  the  former  having  a  rough  pavement  of  stones  well 
wedged  or  chinked  down  so  that  they  can  not  move,  and  covered  with  a  layer  of 
broken  stone,  2^  inches  cube,  and  finished  with  a  blending  material  of  good,  clean 
gravel  1^  inches  in  depth.  The  McAdam  plan  is  to  have  all  the  stone  broken  to 
2^  inches  cube,  put  on  in  three  layers,  each  of  which  is  to  be  worked  in  by  use,  and 
finally  becoming  consolidated  into  a  firm,  compact,  impenetrable  body,  without 
the  aid  of  any  other  material. 

Of  late  years  a  third  plan  of  making  broken-stone  roads  has  been  introduced 
by  Mr.  Bayldon,  an  English  engineer  of  high  repute.  It  embraces  portions  of  the 
Telford  and  McAdam  plan,  with  some  admirable  improvements.  It  consists  of 
putting  on  the  broken  stone,  2i  inches  cube,  in  a  single  body,  rolling  it  thoroughly : 
then  1  ^  inches  of  blending  .material,  either  gravel,  ashes,  fine  chlppings  of  tough 
stone,  scoria,  or  furnace  cinders,  and  thus  opening  at  once  to  the  traveJing  publk 
a  finished  road,  instead  of  compelling  them  to  consolidate  a  mass  of  broken  ston^, 
as  in  the  McAdam  plan. 
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The  Telford  and  Bayldon  systems  are  the  only  two  that  should  be  used  for 
metaling  an  ornamental  road,  the  McAdam  system  being  objectionable  from  the 
length  of  time  required  to  compact  the  mass,  and  from  the  fine  dust  ground  from 
the  stone  to  aid  the  process  of  consolidation. 

We  have  stated  that  six  inches  of  broken  stone  are  sufficient  for  an  ornamental 
road ;  but  if  the  Telford  plan  is  used  it  may  have  to  be  a  little  thicker ;  not 
necessarily  so,  but  for  more  convenience  in  laying  it  In  a  road  of  this  thickness, 
the  only  trouble  will  be  with  the  frost ;  if  the  ground  be  well  drained,  and  the 
road  well  rolled  when  the  frost  comes  out,  no  harm  will  be  done.  On  public 
highways  sustaining  a  continuous  stream  of  trade  and  travel,  four  and  six-horse 
loaded  teams,  and  rapidly  driven  post  coaches,  the  average  thickness  of  the  Telford 
road  was  11  inches.  Mr.  McAdam  considers  10  inches  sufficient  to  carry  the 
heaviest  trafHc,  while  on  the  Leeds  and  Wakefield  Turnpike,  in  England,  in  1841, 
which  was  constructed  on  the  Bayldon  system,  the  entire  thickness  was  7  inches, 
and  in  1857  was  in  full  use  and  good  repair,  although  worn  down  to  an  average 
depth  of  3^  inches,  in  some  places  being  only  1  to  1^  inches  thick. 

For  an  ornamental  road,  or,  in  fact,  for  any  other,  we  give  our  preference  to 
the  Bayldon  system.  We  believe,  all  things  cousidered,  that  it  is  the  cheapest  and 
most  durable  road ;  that  the  expense  of  breaking  up  the  stone  is  less  than  the 
extra  hauling  and  labor  of  laying  the  Telford  pavement ;«  and  that  it  presents  the 
simplest  form  of  construction,  so  plain  that  any  one  from  working  drawings  and 
specifications  could  make  a  road. 

Now  this  doctrine  of  using  a  thin  layer  of  materials,  properly  and  scientifically 
put  together,  and  which  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  established  for  from 
30  to  50  years,  is  universally  scouted  among  builders  of  ornamental  roads,  and 
we  suppose  for  the  reason  that  it  is  human  nature  to  deride  or  break  down  that 
which  we  can  not  understand,  or  which  is  at  variance  with  preconceived  notions. 

We  have  within  a  week  had  occasion  to  examine  ornamental  roads,  on  whidi 
the  labor  of  excavating  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  in  depth,  and  the  hauling 
alone  of  the  materials  to  fill  it  up,  have  actually  cost  more  money  than  an 
accomplished  engineer  would  require  to  build  a  first^^lass  road,  one  that  will  out- 
last two  generations,  and  pay  for  itself  twice  over  in  the  saving  of  repairs. 

The  prevalent  manner  of  constructing  broken  stone  ornamental  roads  is  utterly 
devoid  of  any  thing  like  skill  or  principle.  A  mass  of  stones  of  all  sizes,  from  a 
foot  to  eighteen  inches  in  depth,  covered  with  about  six  inches  of  gravel,  is  the 
whole  story;  and  on  the  principle  that  two  wrongs  make  one  right,  the  open  stone 
work  is  to  drain  the  gravel,  and  the  gravel  is  to  prevent  the  stones  from  rising  to 
the  surface.  Such  roads  never  become  oonsolidated ;  the  efforts  of  the  larger 
stones  to  rise  on  top,  keeps  the  road  always  open,  and  requires  constant  attention, 
while  a  properly  constructed  road  grows  better  by  use,  and  soon  unites  into  a 
compact  solid  body,  through  which  weeds  can  not  grow,  and  which  can  be  kept  in 
a  neat  and  polished  order  with  the  lightest  care. 
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[Tliere  are  probably  as  many  fitilures  and  as  much  money  foolishly  wasted 
in  the  construction  of  ornamental  roads,  as  in  any  other  one  thing  conneeted  with 
landscape  improvement.  We  do  not  think  Mr.  Woodward  has  put  the  case  one 
bit  too  strong.  Nine  out  of  ten  men  think  they  can  build  their  own  roada,  and 
this  is  the  reason  why  nine  out  of  ten  roads  are  such  wretchedly  poor  things ;  be> 
sides,  these  poor  roads  very  often  cost  twice  as  much  as  a  good  one.  The  plea 
usually  is,  **0h,  I  can't  afford  to  pay  a  professional  man  to  make  my  roads;'* 
when,  in  fact,  a  professional  man  would  often  save  half  the  expense ;  we  mean, 
of  course,  a  man  who  understands  his  business. — ^Ed.] 
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SivoK  the  increased  attention  given  to  ^  orchard  house'*  culture  of  late,  every 
thing  relating  to  the  cultivation  of  fruits  in  pots  is  read  with  interest.     Mr.  Rob-  ' 
ert  Fish,  in  a  late  number  of  the  English  Journal  of  HortieuUurej  gives  the  fc4- 
lowing  directions  for  growing  Melons  in  pots ;  they  will  in  many  respects  apply  ' 
to  the  treatment  of  die  Melon  here.     Except,  however,  for  early  forcing  and  the 
preparation  of  plants  for  early  fruiting  out  of  doors,  this  mode  is  more  interest-  , ; 
ing  to  the  amateur  than  others.    Mr.  Fish  says :  ' 

^  Melons  may  be  grown  in  a  green-house  from  July  to  October,  and  without 
any  bottom  or  other  artificial  heat ;  but  only  well  if  they  have  the  green-house 
either  to  themselves,  or  have  such  plants  as  neighbors  as  would  stand  a  rather  ' ! 
close,  moist  heat  when  growing.    If  the  house  was  kept  airy  enough  and  cool 
enough  to  keep  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  and  things  of  that  sort  in  steady  vigor,    ! 
then  Melons  would  have  a  struggle  to  do  well,  and  could  only  be  expected  to 
fruit  well  in  a  fine,  sunny  season.     Otherwise  if  a  house  can  be  closed  early  in    1 
an  afternoon,  and  only  a  little  air  given  eariy  in  the  morning,  but  when  the  plants    ' 
are  growing  freely  not  a  vast  deal  given  during  the  day,  the  Melcm  will  grow  ^  | 
under  glass  alone  for  the  time  specified,  and  rather  better  in  a  pot  than  when  . 
planted  out,  as  its  natural  luxuriance  will  be  moderated.  '  > 

*'  We  have  had  nice  fruit  from  eight-inch  pots,  extra  well  attended  to  with  ma-  | 
nure  waterings,  but,  in  general,  we  prefer  the  pots  to  be  fourteen  or  fifteen  indies. 
We  then  prefer  a  plant  that  has  been  stopped  at  the  rough  leaf^  and  one  shoot  '  i 
selected  and  tied  to  a  little  stick,  and  all  the  other  buds  nipped  out    We  would 
shift  this  plant  from  a  sixty  and  a  forty«eight  pot  into  a  thirty*two,  and  then  when 
getting  full  of  roots  transfer  the  plant  at  once  to  a  fourteen  or  fifteen  indi  pot,  '  i 
using  rough,  stiff  mould,  sometimes  alone  and  sometimes  with  a  little  leaf  mould, 
and  we  think  the  plants  do  as  well  with  the  rough  soil  alone.  This  is  used  neither  . 
wet  nor  dry,  and  squeezed  lightly  round  the  ball.    If  the  soil  is  so  stiff  as  to  1 1 
have  a  portion  of  day  in  it,  and  thus  might  be  apt  to  crack  in  a  sunny  day,  we  .  i 
used  eiUier  to  put  a  little  moss  on  the  surface,  or  a  little  rough  leaf  mould  or 
decayed  dung,  just  to  prevent  the  sun  drawing  the  soil  from  the  sides  of  the  pot.  '  \ 
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When  we  were  forced  to  use  rather  light,  sandj  soil,  we  have  mixed  a  little  leaf 
mould  with  it,  and  used  it  rather  damp  than  otherwise,  and  beat  it  round  the 
halls  and  the  sides  of  the  pot  with  a  wooden  pestle.  I  say  used,  because  for  two 
or  three  years  I  have  had  less  roonji  for  this  kind  of  culture ;  but  previously  I 
have  adopted  it  whenever  there  was  a  spare  place  in  the  house,  sometimes  train- 
ing the  plants  to  a  stout  stick,  sometimes  setting  them  on  the  floor  of  a  house  and 
training  them  to  a  string  fastened  to  the  pot  and  the  rafter  above,  and^  sometimes 
to  a  little  trellis  in  a  pit  in  the  usual  way,  and,  however  done,  have  had  less 
trouble  in  pruning  and  better  fruit  as  respects  quality,  because,  so  far  as  I  am 
able  to  judge,  the  check  given  to  mere  luxuriance  threw  more  of  the  sap  of  the 
plant  into  the  fruit  Well,  being  thus  potted,  watering  was  given  with  some 
care,  so  as  not  to  greatly  saturate  the  soil  with  moisture  before  the  roots  were 
taking  possession  of  it.  As  the  shoot  grew  all  the  buds  appearing  at  the  axils  of 
the  leaves  were  removed,  until  the  plant  was  two  or  three  feet  in  height,  accord- 
ing to  the  room  that  could  be  given  it.  The  point  of  the  plant  was  then  nipped 
out,  leaving  four  or  six  joints  below  it  from  which  the  buds  were  not  removed. 
These  soon  throw  out  shoots,  generally  showing  fruit  at  the  first  or  second  joint* 
and  the  process  of  stopping  must  be  attended  to  as  alluded  to  the  other  week. 

"  From  two  to  four  fruit  is  a  fair  crop.  We  prefer  the  plants  to  be  trained 
upright  or  to  a  trellis,  though  we  have  had  good  crops  fcpm  pots,  the  pots  being 
sunk  in  a  bed,  and  the  plants  trained  over  the  surface  in  the  usual  way. 

"  Guano  will  do  the  plants  good,  especially  if  not  used  strong — say  two  ounces 
to  a  four  gallon  pot ;  and  top  dressings  of  dung,  too,  will  be  useful ';  in  fact,  we 
prefer  this  rich  manure  watering  to  incorporating  any  thing  rich  with  the  soil,  as 
there  is  less  danger  of  cankering  at  the  collar  of  the  plant.    We  found  it  also 
advisable  to  have  a  small  mound  round  the  collar,  and  another  small  mound 
round  the  side  of  the  pot ;  the  latter  not  only  tended  to  prevent  the  soil  cracking 
there,  but  the  water  being  poured  in  a  shallow  trench  between  the  sides  of  the 
pot  and  the  collar  of  the  plant,  the  latter  was  not  easily  wetted,  and  the  moisture 
could  not  escape  by  the  former  without  wetting  the  earth  in  the  pot  thoroughly 
and  regularly.     As  the  fruits  approach  ripening,  the  pots  would  be  better  if 
plunged,  or  half-plunged,  or  covered  with  mat  or  calico,  etc.,  because  too  much 
dryness  then  might  be  hurtful,  and  too  much  moisture  would  be  apt  to  militate 
against  flavor.     Except  at  that  period  I  would  as  soon  have  the  pots  stand  ex- 
posed as  not.     Though  thus  recommending  chiefly  pure  loam  and  manure  water- 
ings, instead  of  rich  soil  at  once,  we  hope  if  our  correspondent  tries  the  pot  cul- 
ture, he  will  not  use  guano,  or  hen-dung,  or  even  fresh  deer-dung,  so  strong  as  to 
kill  or  injure  the  plants.    It  is  best  and  safest  to  use  it  weak  and  often." 
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.  Thk  Cacteae  are  a  very  numeroas  and  exceedingly  interesting  tribe  of  plaota, 
which  we  think  ought  all  perhaps  to  be  included  in  one  genus,  divided  into  seve- 
ral sections.     At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  are  so  numerous  .  ^ 
and  varied  in  their  forms,  that  it  is  more  handy  in  the  system  divided  into  the 
numerous  genera,  as  we  now  find  them ;  but  in  our  practice  we  have  found  that  , ' 
such  genera  are  merely  nominal,  as  they  hybridize  with  one  another — ^many  of 
them  at  least — as  w;e  have  found  by  experience.     We  had  under  our  charge  for  < 
ten  years,  a  collection  containing  upwards  of  15,000  plants  of  the  order  Cacteees    f 
which  contained  Mammillaria,  Melocactus,  Echinocactus,  Cereus,  Cactus,  Epiphyl- 
lum,  Pereskia,  and  Opuntia.    From  Epiphyllum  Ackermanii  and  Cereus  spe-  i 
closissimus  we  raised  several  hundreds  of  seedlings,  many  of  them  quite  distinct, 
most  of  which  produced  flowers  of  the  size  and  shape  of  Epiphyllum  with  the    i 
beautiful  color  of  the  Cereus.    Those  who  cultivate  Epiphyllum  Maooyii,  can 
not  fail  to  recognize  in  the  flower  the  form  of  the  Epiphyllum  Ackermanii,  with 
the  color  of  Cereus  speciosissimus.  ' 

The  Melocactus  and  Echinocactus,  we  have  hybridized  with  perfect  success..  ; . 
The  pn^ny  are,  almost  without  exception,  most  grotesque,  and  in  the  highest 
degree  inter^ting  to  the  admirer  of  succulent  plants.  I ; 

All  the  Cacteie  grow  in  similar  situations ;  hence  they  require  nearly  the  same 
treatment.    The  diSerences  between  them  are  those  of  shape,  fflze,  and  odor,    j 
With  the  exception  of  abput  two,  which  are  found  in  the  south  of  Europe  and 
one  in  Missouri,  they  are  ail  natives  of  South  and  Central  America.    There  they  i  \ 
inhabit  the  most  dry  and  barren  situations  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  and 
many  of  them  upon  rooks  where  water  never  stagnates.     During  the  dry  sea- 
son, which  is  by  &r  the  greater  part  of  it,  they  remain  quite  inert,  many  of  them  i  \ 
retaining,  if  not  their  freshness,  at  least  their  plumpness,  I  presume  by  absorp- 
tion through  the  epidermis ;  while  numy  others  become  flaccid,  and  may  be 
twisted  about  in  any  shape  without  sustaining  the  slightest  injury.     During  this  ' 
season  they  show  but  few  of  the  ordinary  characters  of  vegetation.     In  this  state 
they  are  merely  pieces  of  matter,  the  vegetable  quality  and  life  of  whidi  are 
inferred  from  the  texture  of  the  surface,  and  which  is  not  unfrequently  quite 
glossy,  of  various  shades  of  green,  red,  brown,  and  sometimes  with  beautiful  ;  | 
tints  of  crimson  and  carmine.     Many  of  them  are  covered  with  spurs  and  prick- 
les, usually  in  tufls,  some  straight,  others  curved  or  hooked,  quite  formidable  in  ' ' 
appearance.     In  habit,  these  interesting  plants  difier  from  every  other  class,  in  ' 
having  no  distinct '  difierenoe  of  petal,  wood,  and  bark,  or  of  leaf  and  stem.  ,^ 
How,  therefore,  can  the  name  Epiphyllum  be  a  correct  one  1    As  we  understand 
the  term,  it  implies  that  the  flowers  are  produced  or  grow  upon  the  leases,  ' ' 

■' ^^ 
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whereas  there  are  no  leaves.     The  entire  substance  of  the  plant  is  always  a  mass 
of  matter,  which  might  be  called  a  stem  or  frond,  but  never  a  leaf. 

In  all  the  tribe,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  the  principle  of  vegetable  life  is  not 
only  stronger  and  more  generally  diffused,  but  more  indestructible  than  in  almost 
any  other  tribe  of  plants.  The  smallest  portion  of  a  stem  will  not  only  eipit 
roots,  but  in  due  time  become  a  perfect  plant ;  and  a  piece  from  the  side  or  bot- 
tom is  equally  adapted  for  the  purpose  as  from  the  end.  If  taken  from  the  end, 
it  matters  not  which  end  is  placed  in  the  earth  to  root. 

The  capacity  of  remaining  inactive  for  such  lengthened  periods  of  time,  and 
then  being  so  easily  restored  to  growth  and  flowering,  accords  well  with  the 
natural  situation  of  the  plant,  and  is,  moreover,  of  the  highest  practical  service 
in  their  artificial  culture.  It  is  jiot  unusual,  upon  the  hot,  desolate  locations  in 
which  they  grow,  that  they  are  deprived  of  rain  for  a  whole  year,  which  is  caused 
by  adverse  currents  and  other  circumstances  ;  in  this  parched  up  state  they  do 
not  die,  but  merely  remain  inactive  till  the  wet  season  returns,  when  they  imme- 
diately start  into  growth,  and  flower. 

During  the  summer  of  1841,  we  had  placed,  by  way  of  experiment,  some 
plants  of  Melocactus  Ottii  and  communis,  Echinocactus  subgibbosus,  E.  melocacti- 
formus  and  intricatus,  with  several  plants  of  Cereus,  Mammillaria,  and  Cactus, 
upon  the  upper  shelf,  where  they  received  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  in  the  pine 
stove.  In  this  torrid  situation  they  remained  for  twelve  months,  without  any 
water  whatever,  after  which  they  received  a  copious  supply,  retaining  them  in 
the  same*  situation.  The  result  was  Ave  plants  dead ;  forty-flve,  after  having 
been  in  a  perfect  state  of  inactivity  for  twelve  months,  upon  having  a  good  sup- 
ply of  moisture,  began  to  grow  immediately,  and  many  of  them  produced  very 
fine  flowers.  Aftier  this  we  never  experienced  any  diflUculty  in  flowering  the 
beautiful  Echinocactus  Eyresii,  formosus,  nobilis,  with  many  others.  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  that  we  placed  15,000  plants  upon  the  shelf  of  a  pine 
stove  for  twelve  months,  to  starve  them  into  subjection.  Our  practice  was, 
aft;er  a  plant  had  flowered,  or  refused  to  flower,  after  gradually  withholding  water, 
it  was  then  placed  in  the  dry  stove  (a  hothouse  for  plants  requiring  no  moisture, 
the  temperature  of  which  was  about  80°  Fahr.)  for  three,  four,  or  more  months, 
according  to  circumstances,  such  as  the  natural  habit  of  the  ^ant,  the  time  when 
the  plant  would  be  required  to  produce  its  flowers,  etc.,  all  of  which  the  practi- 
cal man  will  understand,  and  all  of  which  can  be  understood  by  any  intelligent 
mind,  by  observation  and  inquiry,  by  becoming  acquainted  with  the  geographical 
distribution  of  plants,  the  all-absorbing  study  of  botany,  with  a  thousand  other 
delightful  researches  in  the  volume  of  Nature. 

We  believe  the  point  has  been  fully  proved,  at  least  to  some  extent,  particu- 
larly with  the  growers  of  the  beautifUl  order  Orchideso,  that  the  growth  and 
flowering  of  many  plants  are  more  energetic  in  proportion  as  they  have  been  in 
a  state  of  inactivity.     We  believe  the  rare  flowering  of  the  night-blooming  Cereus 
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to  be  entirely  owing  to  keeping  it  in  a  state  of  activity  throoghout  tlie  entire 
year.  |. 

A  case  in  point    We  had  a  plant  of  Cereus  grandiflorus  attached  to  the  back  > 
fruiting  pine  house,  covering  a  space  of  dO  by  4  feet,  or  thereabout ;  in  this 
house  the  air  was  moist  from  the  watering  of  the  plants  and  other  causes.    Here ' 
the  Cereus  grew  and  flourished  amazingly,  producing  its  singular  roots  from  all 
along  the  stems  in  the  wildest  confusion,  but  seldom  produced  its  flowers.   Id  , 
using  the  same  house  as  a  dry  stove,  the  Cereus,  instead  of  being  of  a  fine,  liFelj 
green  color,  suddenly  became  brown,  and  somewhat  rigid.     Water  was  withheld  ,' 
for  a  season ;  when  again  applied  by  the  syringe  upon  its  stem,  with  a  good  , 
supply  of  manure-water  in  the  tub  wherein  it  was  growing,  it  produced  its  splen- 1 
did  odoriferous  flowers  without  stint  or  stay  for  several  weeks  in  succession-  | 
The  inference  to  be  drawn  was,  in  cultivating  the  Gactese,  of  whatever  species  , 
they  might  be,  to  place  them  in  a  house  by  themselves ;  or,  if  that  is  not  practi- 
cable, to  keep  them  as  far  apart  as  possible  (during  their  period  of  rest)  from  i 
other  plants  that  require  frequent  watering  all  the  season.     Unless  kept  quite 
dry  for  a  season,  their  awakening  into  growth  and  flowering  will  be  found  to  be 
much  less  vigorous.     During  this  time,  wherever  they  are  kept,  all  water  dioald  | 
be  withheld,  not  only  from  the  soil  wherein  they  are  growing,  but  in  the  air  hj  | 
which  they  are  surrounded.     In  this  state  they  are  subject  to  little  injury  from 
variations  of  temperature,  unless  it  should  be  near  freezing,  which  they  csn  not  1 1 
bear.     A  rather  low  temperature  during  the  time  of  rest,  is  more  &vorable  than 
otherwise.     As  soon  as  it  is  perceived  that  their  vigor  is  coming  into  action,  the  > 
temperature  should  be  raised,  and  water  given  in  such  quantities  as  to  completely 
drench  them,  (but  not  in  such  quantities  as  to  turn  them  into  aquatics.)    By  such  ' 
timely  treatment  most  all  the  species  can  be  brought  into  flower  every  year ; 
and  as  many  of  the  flowers  of  the  Melocacti  and  Echinocacti  are  exceedingly 
beautiful,  the  proper  management  of  them  would  contribute  very  much  to  the  J 
general  appearance  and  richness  of  collections  of  flowering  plants.  . 

There  is  another  circumstance  to  which  we  would  invite  the  attention  of  those 
who  have  no  hot  or  green-house,  and  which  should  enhance  the  value  and  interest  ^ 
of  this  singular  and  interesting  class  of  plants,  viz. :  for  the  portable  parlor  plant 
case,  wherein  they  piay  be  grown  the  entire  year,  they  are  invaluable. 

As  we  shall  have  occasion  to  revert  to  the  Cacte®,  as  well  as  to  the  plant  case, ! 
soon,  we  shall  say  no  more  upon  them  now. 

[The  whole  treatment  here  indicated  is  based  upon  one  special  requirement,  a  , 
season  of  rest.  This  is  oflen  overlooked  in  many  other  plants  besides  the  Cactus.  , 
There  is  no  plant  better  fitted  for  growth  in  rooms  than  this;  very  few  do  so  ^ 
well  there. — Ed.]  I 
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THE    CULTURE    OF    THE    CARNATION.— II. 

BT   AN   OLD   COUNTRYMAN. 

It  only  remains  to  give  some  directions  for  the  propagation  of  Carnations. 
Two  modes  are  usually  adopted,  namely,  by  layering,  and  by  cuttings,  or  (as 
they  are  always  called  in  this  family  of  plants)  ^'  pipings." 

Of  course  Carnations  can  be  and  are  propagated  by  seeds ;  but  then  the  par- 
ticular variety  is  not  preserved,  as  they  vary  in  their  bloom,  and  so  much  so  that 
from  the  same  pod  of  seed,  flowers  will  come  of  all  the  various  varieties  pointed 
out  in  the  commencement  of  this  paper.  It  is  by  this  means  that  new  varieties 
are  obtained,  but  as  flowers  possessing  qualities  that  are  esteemed  by  florists  are 
perhaps  not  one  in  a  hundred  seedlings  raised,  it  is  only  those  who  grow  them 
for  sale  or  the  most  enthusiastic  among  amateurs  who  take  the  trouble  to  increase 
their  collection  of  good  flowers  in  that  way.  To  save  seed,  the  petals,  as  the 
blooms  die  off,  should  be  gently  withdrawn,  and  then  the  receptacle  containing 
the  seed  will  be  perceived  at  their  base.  This  must  remun  on  the  stem  until  it 
becomes  hard  and  brown  ;  then  it  may  be  gathered  and  kept  until  spring,  when 
the  seed  may  be  sown  in  a  pan  of  fine  earth  in  a  green-house,  or  under  a  hand- 
glass or  a  garden  frame. 

Cuttings  or  pipings  may  be  taken  off  and  rooted  at  any  time  of  the  year,  except 
the  winter,  in  the  following  simple  way.  Prepare  the  piping  for  planting  by  cut- 
ting it  through  immediately  beneath  the  pair  of  leaves  at  the  second  or  third 
joint  from  its  top.  Then  cut  off  about  half  of  the  length  of  every  leaf  on  ^e 
piping  except  the  two  bottom  leaves,  which  are  to  be  removed  altogether.  Then, 
having  a  pot  containing  some  very  light  fine  soil,  with  half  its  bulk  of  sand 
mixed  with  it,  make  the  surface  smooth  and  even,  and  insert  the  pipings  in  the 
centre  an  inch  apart,  and  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  deep,  according  to  the  size 
and  length  of  the  piping.  Water  the  pot  of  pipings  through  with  the  Jine  rose 
of  a  watering-pot,  and  let  them  dry ;  then  place  a  hand-glass  (or  a  tumbler  water 
glass  will  do)  over  the  pipings.  This  glaa  must  be  taken  ojf,  the  inside  wiped 
dry^  and  immediately  replaced^  every  day.  If  thai  be  done,  and  a  little  water  be 
given  once  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  pipings  will  readily  root  either  in  the  window 
of  a  room,  or  in  a  green-house  or  garden  frame,  any  time  between  May  and 
October,  without  bottom  heat.  But  those*  who  have  a  hot-bed  usually  place  the 
pots  in  that,  which  hastens  the  process. 

The  propagation  by  layers  requires  radier  more  dexterity  in  the  operation 
itself,  but  is  less  troublesome,  as  it  requires  little  or  no  attention  after  it  is  per- 
fornaed,  except  occasional  supplies  of  water.  The  method  of  layering  is  to 
remove  the  leaves  from  the  second  or  third  joint  from  the  end  of  the  shoot,  and 
then  with  a  sharp  pen-knife  cut  a  slit  close  under,  and  half  through  the  joint,  but 
without  separating  the  shoot  from  the  main  stem.  Then  place  some  light  sandy 
soil  on  the  surface  of  the  pot,  and  having  a  small  wooden  hook,  stick,  or  twig. 
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three  or  four  inches  long,  press  the  cut  joint  down  into  the  sandy  soil,  and  placing  ' 

the  small  hook  over  it,  6x  it  down  in  that  position.     By  this  means  the  cut  joint  { 

is  placed  half  an  inch  or  so  beneath  the  surface,  and  thus  circumstanced,  if  the  '  j 
soil  is  kept  moist  by  moderate  sprinklings  every  day  or  two  through  the  rose  of 

a  water-pot,  roots  will  in  six  or  seven  weelts  be  produced  from  the  cat  joint ;  ( ' 

when  the  new  plant  thus  formed  may  be  removed  by  first  dividing  the  stem  1 1 

between  that  and  the  main  stem  of  the  plant,  and  then  passing  a  broad  knife  with  , , 

care  beneath  the  newly  formed  roots,  and  raising  the  new  plants.    While  rooting  > 

the  plants  should  remain  in  the  open  air,  shaded  from  the  sun.  ! ' 

Both  pipings  and  layers,  when  rooted,  are  then  to  be  potted  in  any  good  garden  { 

soil  in  pots  about  four  inches  in  diameter.    Three  or  four  plants  can  be  plaeed  in  | 

each  pot,  so  to  remain  through  the  winter,  as  stated  in  the  beginning  of  this  pa-  ! ' 

per.     Each  small  pot  will  then  in  the  spring  give  enough  plants  to  be  placed  in  | 

each  large  pot  for  bloom.  1 1 

When  it  is  wished  to  raise  Carnations  for  exhibition,  and  consequently  in  Uie  i  j 

greatest  state  of  perfection,  as  a  general  rule,  only  one  flower  must  be  allowed  to  '. 

remain  on  each  plant.    There  are  a  few  varieties  that  possess  to  extraordinary  | 

quantity  of  petals,  which  form  an  exception  to  this  rule,  as  those  kinds  will  burst  . 
their  pods  unless  two  or  three  are  allowed  to  expand.     But  with  most  varieties, 

when  intended  for  exhibition,  all  the  buds  but  the  first  should  be  removed.    Some  ' 

beginners  can  not  "  find  it  in  their  hearty"  to  pull  off  so  many  ^*  nice  buds."     Let  ' , 

them  see  a  pot  with  four  plants,  and  each  one  with  a  flower  four  inches  in  diame-  j 
ter  upon  it,  in  full  perfection,  and  I  never  yet  saw  the  man  who  wanted  more  in 

that  pot,  or  was  dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  his  care  and  labor.  '  - 

There  are  modes  adopted  by  florists  for  the  better  preserving  and  displaying  j 

the  bloom  that  I  have  not  adverted  to,  such  as  cards  and  wires.     The  cards  are  ' 

circular,  three  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  hole  half  an  inch  in  diameter  in  the  '  I 

centre,  from  which  a^slit  is  cut  to  the  circumference  to  admit  of  passing  it  over  I 

the  stem  of  the  bloom.    This  being  done,  the  card  is  drawn  up  upon  the  pod  I  j 

when  the  bloom  is  just  expanding  behind  the  outer  row  of  petals.    This  keeps  ; , 
the  petals  from  reflexing  or  falling  back  unevenly,  and  if  the  card  be  a  light 

sandy  or  fawn  color,  it  enhances  the  whiteness  of  the  ground  color  of  the  bloom.  ' 

But  when  cards  are  thus  used,  it  is  requisite  to  have  some  short  brass  or  copper  ' ! 

wires  about  five  or  six  inches  long,  to  secure  the  blooms  from  drooping  by  passing  '  | 

the  hooked,  end  of  the  wire  round  the  bloom  behind  the  card,  and  then  presadng  | 
the  other  or  pointed  end  of  the  wire  into  the  stick,  to  which  the  stem  of  the 
plant  is  tied. 

But  these  things  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  culture  of  the  plant  in  perfeedon,  ' 
which  it  has  been  the  object  of  the  writer,  an  old  and  enthusiastic  carnation 

grower,  to  point  out  '  i 


[Having  done  tius  up  so  well,  we  hope  an  '<  Old  Countryman"  will  take  np 
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some  other  of  his  old  favorites,  the  florist's  flowers,  which  are  yearly  becoming 
better  known  and  better  grown. — "Ed,"] 
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NO  EVIL  WITHOUT  A  COMPENSATING  ADVANTAGE. 

BT  W.  A.  WOODWARD,  IIORTONYILLB,  ORANGE  COUNTY,  N.  T. 

The  total  failure  in  this  county  of  the  crop  of  stone  fruit,  Cherries,  Plums, 
Apricots,  Nectarines,  and  Peaches,  in  consequence  of  the  severe  cold  days  of 
January  13th  and.  February  8th,  1861,  may  possibly  be  compensated  for  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Curculio  or  Plum  Weevil. 

The  fact  that  there  is  no  stone  fruit  this  year  for  this  insect  to  lay  its  eggs  in, 
and  thus  perpetuate  its  species,  gives  the  cultivators  hope  that  it  may  be  exter- 
minated, for  a  few  years  at  least,  and  4hat  much  good  may  arise  from  an  appa- 
rent evil.  This  insect  has  already  laid  its  eggs  in  apples,  pears,  and  other  fruits, 
but  without  producing  the  same  effect  as  upon  the  plum  and  other  kindred  fruits. 
The  Apple  and  Pear,  afler  being  impressed  with  this  c,  grow  over,  and  show 
only  a  slight  wound,  which  soon  disappears ;  while  the  stone  fruit,  afler  being 
perforated  by  the  insect  and  the  eggs  deposited,  fall ;  the  larva  then  leaves  the 
fruit  and  enters  the  ground.  Although  this  is  known  as  the  Plum  Weevil,  yet  it 
destroys  the  Cherry  and  injures  the  Peach,  and  is  enabled  to  perpetuate  its  spe- 
cies on  these  when  there  are  no  plums.  I  have  upon  my  place,  Keewaydin,  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five  plum  trees,  and  for  six  successive  years  have  had  no  fruit 
except  one  season,  when  I  gathered  only  enough  for  the  use  of  my  family.  If 
the  Plum  Weevils  are  destroyed,  I  shall  consider  it  a  great  blessing  to  have  been 
deprived  of  other  stone  fruit  for  a  single  year.  Let  us  watch  the  result.  If  my 
anticipations  are  realized,  we  shall  have  ^'  some  plums  "  in  1862.  Advise  your 
readers  to  bear  with  their  plum  trees  another  year  before  cutting  them  down  as 
cumberers  of  the  ground. 

[We  could  wish  that  the  law  of  compensations  had  full  sway  here ;  but  we 
fear,  notwithstauding  all  our  wishes,  that  Mr.  Woodward  has  over-estimated  its 
present  force  in  the  instance  under  consideration.  It  is  true  that  we  have  no 
stone  fruit,  in  which  the  Curculio  most  readily  perpetuates  itself;  but  in  the 
absence  of  these  it  betakes  itself  to  others,  such  as  the  Apple,  Pear,  etc.  Though 
many  of  the  nits  are  thrown  out  in  these  fruits,  especially  in  the  Pear,  enough 
are  hatched  to  insure  the  destruction  of  the  ensuing  crop  of  stone  fruit.  The 
evil  is  somewhat  lessened  in  respect  to  the  Plum,  but  not  eradicated.  It  has  oc- 
curred to  us,  however,  that  the  law  of  compensations  may  act  in  another  way 
here,  the  loss  of  the  Plum  insuring  a  crop  of  Apples.  The  present  season  having 
demonstrated  more  clearly  than  ever,  that  the  Curculio  attacks  the  Apple  in 
force  when  deprived  of  the  Plum,  it  becomes  interesting  to  imagine  how  far  the 
destruction  of  the  Plum  insures  the  safety  of  the  Apple.     It  seems  to  us  certain 
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that  nearly  one  half  of  the  present  small  crop  of  apples  will  be  lost  through  die 
attacks  of  the  Curculio ;  never  before  have  we  seen  this  insect  work  on  the 
apple  in  such  a  wholesale  manner.  Froit  growers  should  give  their  attention  to 
this  matter.  It  may  hereafter  be  found  a  wise  economy  to  plant  a»belt  of  Plom 
trees  around  our  apple  orchards,  as  a  safeguard  against  the  attacks  of  the  Corcu- 
lio.— Ed.] 

»«  #■»  i< 

THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOQETY  OF  LONDON. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  formally  inaugurated  the  opening  of  its  new 
gardens  at  South  Kensington  on  Wednesday,  June  5,  1861.  The  occasion  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  peculiar  interest,  and  was  marked  by  all  the  edat  that  could 
be  given  to  it  by  speeches,  processions,  music,  the  presence  of  the  royal  &milj, 
and  a  very  grand  floral  exhibition.  We  give  below  Mr.  Beaton's  very  spirited 
account  of  the  Exhibition.  It  will  not  only  give  our  readers  a  good  idea  of 
what  is  said  to  have  been  the  finest  exhibition  ever  held  in  London,  but  the 
managers  of  our  own  exhibitions  may  gather  useful  hints  from  it  The  follow- 
ing is  Mr.  Beaton's  account,  taken  from  the  Cottage  Gardener :  \  j 

"  This  will  be  a  memorial  day  in  the  annals  of  gardening.     From  the  day  Mr.  1 1 
Sabine  took  up  the  spade  at  Chiswick,  to  the  planting  of  that  Wellingtonia  on 
the  5th  inst.  by  the  Prince  Consort,  immediately  after  he  had  opened  the  new 
Garden  and  declared  it  to  be  the  inner  court  of  a  vast  quadrangle  of  public 
buildings  where  science  and  art  may  find  space  for  development,  the  science  of 
our  craft  found  small  space  for  developing  the  energies  of  the  practical  mixui  of 
gardeners ;  and  practically,  we  had  no  leader  for  the  last  forty  years,  otherwise 
we  might  have  turned  out  more  Paxtons,  Mdntoshes,  Flemings,  and  Elyes,  and 
other  heads  of  sections  of  the  circle  than  we  have  done.     But  let  us  be  thankful, 
and  hope  that  the  next  forty  years  will  make  up  the  difference ;  and  that  the  1 1 
heads  of  the  different  branches  of  the  cultivators  of  the  science,  and  of  the  pra&   { 
tical  part  of  the  work  before  us,  will  unite  their  efforts,  not  only  within  the '  vast  i 
quadrangle,'  but  extend  them  to  the  land's  end  on  each  side  of  it,  and  to  the  1 ' 
limits  of  the  great  circle  whose  products  and  properties  we  are  all  interested  in  '  j 
developing. 

"This  commencement  was  on  a  magnificent  scale,  and  everyone,  from  the  , 
highest  to  the  most  humble,  who  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  opening  scene,  j. 
must  have  been  well  pleased  at  the  result.  All  the  arrangements  were  perfect,  | 
as  far  as  I  could  see  and  hear.  There  never  was  such  an  enormous  stock  of  j 
plants  in  one  place  before,  and  of  such  a  description.  In  twenty-three  years  after  J 
the  first  experiment  was  tried  of  showing  plants  for  their  own  sake  instead  of  for  | 
their  fiowers,  two-thirds  of  this  vast  gathering  were  of  that  very  description ;  , 
and  some  of  those  who  were  the  foremost  to  laugh  at  the  daft  experiment  of  I 
1838,  were  laughing  in  my  presence  in  these  arcades  at  their  own  good  ludc  and 
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success  in  crowning  the  rival  to  the  floral  fancy,  and  you  never  saw  another  set 
of  people  more  in  harmony  and  more  pleased  with  each  other  than  we  were. 

**  The  most  extraordinary  circumstance,  however,  connected  with  this  step  in 
the  progress  of  our  experiments,  was  a  large  collection  of  most  welcome  plants 
that  were  sent  from  Japan  by  Mr.  Fortune  expressly  for  this  Exhibition.  These 
Japan  plants  arrived  in  England  on  the  Friday  before  the  exhibition  day,  and 
were  in  a  fit  and  proper  state  for  the  exhibition  tables — ^in  short,  as  good  speci- 
mens of  cultivation  as  ever  I  remember  to  have  seen  exhibited  by  English  garden 
era  in  these  very  rare  or  very  new  plants.  Indeed,  I  could  name  some  plants  at 
the  Exhibition  which  came  from  within  a  short  distance  from  the  Garden,  that 
were  not  so  creditable  to  the  growers  as  those  sent  over  by  Mr.  Fortune  were  to 
the  gardeners  of  Japan.  These  Japanese  seem  to  have  the  very  same  style  of 
taste  in  plants  as  ourselves,  and  also  to  have  as  good  gardeners  and  as  careful 
propagators  as  we  could  turn  out.  Mr.  Standish,  of  Bagshot,  exhibited  these 
plants,  and,  of  course,  he  will  set  to  and  propagate  and  sell  them  as  fast  as 
possible. 

'*  Cyanophyllum  magnificum  and  Dion  edule  were  the  two  most  splendid 
plants  there.  One  plant  of  Acrophyllum  venosum  was  the  greatest  triumph  of 
gardening  there  in  growing  specimen  plants ;  it  was  in  a  first-prize  collection  of 
nine  plants  by  Mr.  Chilman.  The  best  single  specimen  there,  or  any  where  else 
in  Europe,  I  should  think,  was  Mr.  Warner's  La^lia  purpurea  with  thirty-six  full- 
blown flowers  on  it.  It  was  only  the  week  previous  that  I  was  boasting  of  one 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  from  Mr.  Stone,  which  had  eleven  blooms  on ;  and  even  at 
this  grand  Exhibition,  two  of  the  best  Lselia  purpureas  had  each  only  eight 
flowers.  The  greatest  success  over  the  greatest  difliculty  in  growing  very  rare 
plants,  was  Mr.  Leach's  exhibition  of  the  Disa  grandiflora,  growing  exactly  like 
a  luxuriant  native  along  the  edge  of  some  ditch  where  there  were  no  commis- 
sioners for  looking  after  the  drainage  and  sewerage. 

"  In  my  own  favorite  family  of  Ferns,  Gleichenia  is  now  the  most  favored  at 
the  Exhibition,  and  I  think  every  species  of  it  was  there ;  and  every  one  who 
showed  Ferns  had  more  or  less  of  the  different  Gleichenias. 

"  The  Fruit  was  most  tempting,  and  the  only  part  at  the  Exhibition  that  was 
not  well  arranged  for.  The  fruit  stand  was  an  oversight — ^it  was  a  double  stand 
with  one  side,  or  one-half  in  the  shade,  and  fiicing  the  back  wall  of  the  arcade ; 
of  course,  one-half  of  the  fruit  could  not  be  seen  well.  The  Pines  were  as  good 
as  usual.  The  White  Grapos  not  quite  ripe  enough  for  a  high-class  dessert ;  the 
Black  Grapes  were  never  better  seen  in  this  globe.  The  Buckland  Sweetwater, 
for  which  I  risked  my  liberty  three  years  back  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  was  by  far 
the  best  White  Grape  there,  and  will  be  the  gardeners'  best  friend  in  White,  as 
the  Hamburgh  has  always  been  in  Black.  Ingram^s  Hardy  Prolific  Black  Mus- 
cat is  decidedly  of  the  Black  Prince  section,  and  the  very  best  of  Grapes ;  and 
the  Trentham  Black  is  of  the  Hamburgh  race,  and  wore  the  best  bloom  of  all 
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the  Black  Grapes  there.  But  I  must  put  off  the  best  part  of  the  fruit  tale  till  I 
have  more  time  and  room,  adding  only  this  remark  on  the  grand  new  idea  of 
giving  prizes  for  dessert  arrangement — that  it  turned  out  exactly  as  some  of  my 
patrons,  from  whom  I  learn  all  about  the  fashions,  colors,  taste,  fancy,  and  fbiget- 
me-nots,  predicted  to  me  months  back ;  and  I  would  be  bound  that  nine  out  of  every 
ten  gardeners  who  saw  these  desserts  in  competition,  did  not  understand  even  the 
meaning  of  the  first-prize  dessert.  Why  should  we  not  have  the  three  degrees 
of  comparison  in  the  dessert  1  And,  surely,  people  would  need  to  know  for 
whom  the  dessert  was  intended  before  they  could  make  a  proper  use  of  the  dishes, 
fruit  baskets,  and  their  own  brains.  Nothing,  at  least,  would  puzzle  me  so  much 
as  to  be  told  to  dish  up  eighteen  or  twenty  dishes  of  fruit  for  a  party,  without 
having  some  idea  of  whom  the  party  consisted. 

^'  I  began  at  the  western  arcades,  and  took  the  measure  of  the  show  in  yard 
steps  as  nearly  as  possible.  The  plant  stages  were  in  three  broad  steps,  covered 
with  green  baize,  and  set  up  against  the  white  of  the  back  wall  of  the  arcade, 
which  was  most  telling  to  Ferns  and  all  the  fancy  and  fine-leaved  plants ;  but  the 
white  of  the  back  wall  took  off  much  of  the  glow  of  Pelargoniums  and  Khodo- 
deiidrons ;  indeed,  more  so,  as  all  the  light  is  from  behind  the  head  of  the  visi- 
tor. Cover  that  part  of  the  back  wall  with  green  baize,  and  you  spoil  it  much 
more.  Too  much  of  one  shade  of  green  far  a  ground  color  to  green  leaves  of 
all  degrees  of  green,  will  not  stand  the  test  of  good  effect  out  of  best  flowers. 
Dark  brown  or  dark  oak  color  I  am  told  to  a  certainty  is  the  best  to  put  behind 
flowering  plants  when  the  plots  stand  on  green  cloth,  or  dark  grey  if  the  pots  are 
on  brown  boards  or  mother  earth.  In  front  of  the  plant  stage  a  space  of  twelve 
feet  wide  in  gravel,  makes  up  the  rest  under  the  cover  of  the  arcade. 

"  The  first  twenty-four  yards  were  of  huge  Ferns ;  then  two  rows  of  Rhodo- 
dendrons, and  seventeen  yards  of  Heaths ;  then  six  yards  of  fine-leaved  plants, 
and  sixty -nine  bouncing  steps  of  Pelargoniums,  which  brought  us  on  to  the  west 
end  of  the  conservatory.  Along  the  west  end,  the  front,  and  across  the  east  end 
of  the  conservatory,  is  a  narrow  shelf  holding  one  row  of  large  plants,  or  two 
rows  of  middlings,  and  three  rows  of  comfortable  plants,  not  small,  nor  large, 
nor  middling.  One  hundred  and  fifleen  yards  of  that  stage  were  devoted  to 
plants,  the  rest  to  doorways  and  other  ways.  The  whole  of  these  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  yards  might  be  said  to  be  filled  with  new  plants,  rare  plaiits,  or  fancy 
novelties  of  some  degree.  Here  the  Messrs.  Veitch  exhibited  some  of  their 
rarest  gems,  and  they  were  many  and  most  abundant.  Mr.  Standish  stood 
across  the  east  end  with  that  collection  of  Japan  rarities  just  mentioned,  consist- 
ing of  from  forty  to  fifly  specimens.  Then  the  two  firms  of  Hendersons,  the 
Pine  Apple  and  the  Wellington  heroes,  with  all  the  fancy  of  their  respective 
firms.  Then  Mr.  Turner  and  Mr.  I  very  with  new  Azaleas.  Then  Milne,  Arnott 
de  Co.,  with  their  new  Gloxinias,  and  three  new  rivals  in  the  Messrs.  Bull,  Linden, 
and  Verschaffelt ;  and,  last  of  all,  and  biggest  of  all  the  rest,  Mr.  Warner's 
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*  Good  Gracious '  La&lia  purpurea,  and  another  which  he  calls  after  Mr.  Day, 
who  first  bloomed  it,  Leelia  purpurea  Dayii.  But  I  shall  have  them  all  in  detail 
before  I  end. 

'^  Along  the  back  of  the  conservatory  stood  a  large  portion  of  the  vast  assem- 
blage of  vari^ated  Begonias,  the  whole  of  the  Orchids,  and  of  the  specimen  and 
collection  of  Roses,  the  new  ones  being  on  the  front  stage,  and  all  these  took  up 
seventy  yards  of  very  wide  stages,  in  three  easy  steps.  Within  the  walk  or  front 
passage  of  the  conservatory  was  a  double  stand  for  all  the  collections  of  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants,  and  for  Azaleas,  some  Begonias,  and  for  two  large  collec- 
tions of  Ferns— that  of  Mr.  Williams,  of  the  Paradise  Nursery,  being  the  best 
ever  exhibited.  He  ought  to  write  a  book  on  them,  as  the  one  he  wrote  on 
Orchids,  if  only  to  tell  how  to  pack  and  unpack  for  exhibition.  Of  these  double 
stages  there  were  thirty-five  yards,  leaving  a  gravelled  space  eighteen  feet  or 
twenty  feet  wide  between  them  and  the  back  stage  along  the  very  back.  In  the 
very  centre  was  a  large  circular  stand  cutting  the  scene  in  two— a  wrong  principle. 
Bight  and  left  of  that  circle — the  last  circumference  of  protection  for  Roses — 
stood  a  single  file  of  all  sorts  and  degrees  of  Wardian  Cases,  and  miniature 
drawing-room  greenhouses,  stoves,  and  ferneries.  Then  out  of  the  house,  and 
into  the  east  arcade,  where  the  fruit  was,  Mr.  Noble's,  of  Bagshot,  beautiful  Rho- 
dodendrons ;  then  eighty-nine  yards  of  the  largest  and  finest  variegated  and  fine- 
leaved  plants  in  the  world,  under  pot  and  tub  culture,  the  like  was  never  before 
seen ;  twelve  yards  British  Ferns,  six  yards  tall  Cacti,  six  ditto  Melocacti«  and 
other  dwarfs  of  the  prickly  races,  four  yards  or  five  yards  of  Calceolarias,  six 
yards  of  seedling  Pelargoniums,  and  others  on  a  double  stage,  two  yards  Ama- 
ryllids,  four  yards  with  Mr.  Williams'  hardy  vari^ated  plants,  and  six  yards  of 
Mr.  Salter's  ditto,  twelve  yards  of  cut  Roses  from  Mr.  William  Paul  and  Messrs. 
Lane  de  Son,  and  many  seedling  novelties,  among  which  a  dwarf  dark  purple 
Nasturtium-looking  TropsBolum,  in  the  style  of  the  Tom  Thumbs,  promised  to 
be  a  first-rate  and  the  first  good  bedder  of  that  race.  Mr.  Smith  had  his  new 
bedding  Calceolaria  canariensis  there  as  the  best  of  that  brood.  The  single  striped 
and  double  Petunias  were  very  beautiful ;  one  single  light  with  red  stripes,  from 
Mr.  Ferguson,  of  Stowe,  was  most  striking,  as  were  the  pot  Pansies  from  Messrs. 
Downie  de  Laird,  and  from  Mr.  Bragg.  Mr.  Dean,  of  Shipley,  Bradford,  had 
two  boards  of  his  Belgian  Pansies,  in  cut  blooms,  very  fine,  and  among  them 
his  large,  light  Princess  Alice,  to  which  we  gave  a  handsome  lift  at  the  Floral 
Committee  the  week  before. 

''  The  Fruit  double  stand  was  eighteen  yards  long.  The  bunches  of  the  Buck- 
land  Sweetwater  weighed  six  pounds  four  ounces,  and  three  of  the  Black  Prince 
eight  pounds  four  ounces,  all  from  Mr.  Hill,  of  Keele  Hall.  Thirty-one  or  two 
Pine  Apples,  twenty  pots  of  Grapes,  and  two  pairs  of  pot  Grapes  trained  arch- 
ways on  the  back  wall,  with  twenty-nine  bunches  of  Black  Grapes  from  Mr. 
Saunders,  gardener  to  Sir  H.  Meux,  were  set  off  that  way  better  than  any  I  ever 
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Baw  exhibited.    Her  young  Grace  of  Sutherknd  kept  up  the  old  charter  in  com- 
peting  with  Her  Majesty  with  a  full  collection  of  eight  dishes  of  spl^idid  fruit.  ' 
Mr.  Henderson  came  out  again  in  the  old  Fleming  style ;  and  Mr.  Ingram  was  t 
worthy  of  his  name,  and  to  give  Her  Majesty  the  first  place.     He  had  Blac^    ^ 
Hamburgh  and  Muscat  Grapes,  Smooth  Cayenne  Pine— a  fine  firuit,  Peaches  and  ' 
Nectarines,  British  Queen  and  Prince  Arthur  Strawberries,  May  Duke  Qierriea,  | ' 
and  Beechwood  Melon.    Mr.  Henderson  mounted  Black  Hamburgh  and  Black  .  I 
Trentham  Grapes  (the  bloom  on  the  latter  inimitable,)  Smooth  Cayenne  Pine,  ' 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Black  Grcassian  Cherries,  and  two  dishes  of  Melons — the  | 
Trentham  Hybrid  White  Flesh  and  the  Trentham  Hybrid  Greem  Flesh,  both  of   j 
exquisite  flavor ;  but  I  was  round  before  the  Judges,  and  did  not  see  the  prices  ' 
of  any  of  the  fruit.  I 

**  But  I  must  give  you  some  idea  of  the  new  plants  from  Japan,  and  all  along    , 
the  front  stage ;  for  about  collections,  if  you  read  over  again  the  reports  of  the  ' 
May  shows  for  the  last  seven  years,  and  suppose  you  are  reading  of  this  Show,  | ' 
you  will  not  be  two  plants  behind  the  time  you  are  reading.    To  begin  at  the    : 
beginning  I  must  take  the  northeast  comer  of  the  house,  and  there  were  six  huge  | 
pot-baskets  with  Acectochili  under  great  glasses  from  Messrs.  Veitch,  and  by  the  . 
side  of  them  three  small  plants  of  the  purple  Maple  of  Japan,  Acer  japonica ;  and  I 
from  a  lai^e  specimen  of  it  from  the  Pine  Apple  Place  Nursery,  one  could  acoept  , 
it  as  a  rival  to  our  purple  Beech.     Then  three  Libocedrus  tetragona — the  true  , 
source  of  the  Alerse  wood,  of  which  you  heard  so  much  from  the  Spanish  coo-  ' 
tribution  to  the  first  Crystal  Palace  in  1851.    It  is  as  upright  as  a  dart,  and  of  a  ' ' 
lively  green,  and  seemingly  a  very  fiist  grower.    Three  plants  of  a  new  Silver  , 
Fir  from  Vancouver's  Island ;  a  very  curious  little  Thuja ;  and  three  of  a  most  ' 
curious  Cryptomeria  japonica — more  like  a  Retinospora  than  a  Cryptomeriji,  and  .  < 
an  evergreen,  a  bedding  plant  with  little  green  about  it,  but  the  most  beautifully  ' 
variegated  plant,  as  like  the  variegated  Periwinkle  as  you  can  draw  it,  and  all  ' , 
the  time  a  new  Euonymus.     Get  a  stock  of  this  shrub,  and  all  you  will  have  to  ' 
do  to  edge  the  ribbon  after  the  planting  is  finished  is  to  put  in  a  row  of  cuttings  j 
of  this  very  thing ;  every  one  of  them  Will  root  so,  and  while  they  are  doing 
that  and  for  the  rest  of  the  season  you  have  the  very  best  variegated  edging  I  , 
can  think  of.    The  same  plants  will  do  half  a  dozen  years,  as  the  kind  seems 
quite  a  dwarf.    This,  and  Mr.  Bull's  Agathffia  or  variegated  Cineraria  amelloides,  ' 
and  Mr.  Salter's  Veronica  diamiedrys  variegata  are  three  gems,  take  my  word  I , 
for  it.     How  most  strange  it  seems  to  call  the  dear  old  Gneraria  amelloides,  now  , 
termed  variegated,  by  its  true  name,  while  the  wrong  old  name  would  alone  sell 
a  thousand  of  it  ere  people  can  call  to  memory  the  new  name — Agathsea,  and  ' 
then  not  know  if  it  is  the  fashionable  pronounciation !     How  often  have  I  assertfod  ' ' 
that  it  is  the  best  of  all  plants  to  keep  in  pots  in  readiness  to  fill  up  in  a  hurry,  ' 
as  all  the  soil  can  be  shaken  from  the  roots  in  the  hottest  day  in  July  or  August,  I  < 
and  one  watering  afler  planting  it  so  is  sufiicient  to  keep  it  unflagging.  1 1 
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"  After  these  stood  the  forty  or  fifty  plants  arrived  from  Japan  on  the  previous 
Friday.  What  a  fortunate  man  Mr.  Fortune  has  been,  that  he  can  send  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth  plants  fit  for  the  present  exhibition.  The  Parasol  Pine 
took  my  eye  first — that  is  Sciadopitys  verticillata ;  a  fine  variegated  Gordonia 
sp.,  a  variegated  Eurya  sp.,  a  variegated  Osmanthus  angustifolius,  like  a  genteel 
form  of  a  silvery  holly.  The  dwarf  variegated  Bamboo  in  bunches,  a  new  ever- 
green Berberis,  several  kinds  of  variegated  Camellias,  a  variegated  Tea  plant, 
Thea  viridis,  two  or  three  kinds  of  variegated  Podocarpus,  a  variegated  Daphne, 
ditto  Eleagnus,  a  green  and  a  variegated  Retinospora  something,  variegated  lUi- 
cium,  golden  Podocarpus,  Thujopsis  dolabrata  variegata — ^the  finest  variegated 
plant  of  the  creation — nothing  on  earth  can  beat  this  for  gemiferous  looks ;  Au- 
cuba  japonica  foemina  to  cross  and  get  seeds  from  at  last,  and  a  beautiful  mate 
for  the  *  Magnolia  spottifolia '  of  Mr.  Walter  Dickson,  and  ever  so  many  more 
of  the  same  selections  of  garden  gems  which  the  Japanese  value  as  much  as  we 
do  our  variegated  Geraniums  and  other  soft-wooded  plants. 

"  Next  to  these  stood  three  more  plants  from  the  Messrs.  Jackson,  of  Kingston 
— a  fine-looking  Quercus  bambussefolia,  a  long  soft-leaved  Buxus  from  Nepal, 
and  Juniperus  drupacea,  a  strong  upright  grower.  Then  some  extraordinary 
queer  thing  growing  in  jointed  flaps  against  a  deal  board,  from  Mr.  Williams,  of 
the  Paradise  Nursery,  said  to  be  from  Manilla. 

"  Then  a  collection  of  thirty-two  kinds  of  most  rare  and  ornamental  plants 
from  the  Messrs.  Yeitch,  consisting  of  Selaginella  atro- viridis  and  Lobbii,  also 
conferta  and  caulescens — as  much  like  fine  Ferns  as  Lycopods;  Lycopodium 
phlegmana — a  tree  Lycopod,  Lomaria  falcata — a  miniature  tree  Fern,  exquisite 
and  Leptopteris  superba — a  filmy  Fern  under  a  glass  cap ;  Sonerilas,  Medulla' 
rium,  Physurus,  Sarracenas  of  many  sorts,  Campylobotrys,  Gardenia  radicans 
variegata — ^a  Japanese  of  course,  Ouvirandra,  the  water-lace  leaf  of  Madagascar, 
the  Australian  Pitcher-plant,  Cephalotus  folicularis,  which  stood  out  several  win- 
ters in  Cornwall  with  the  late  Sir  William  Molesworth,  a  Venus'  fly-trap  Dionsea 
— fine-looking  and  fine  to  the  touch,  Maranta  ornata,  with  long  upright  footstalks 
to  the  handsome  leaves,  Caladium  Veitchi,  of  the  shine  of  Alocasia,  and  the  Ade- 
laster  albivenis  lately  before  the  Floral  Committee. 

''  After  these  another  collection  from  the  same  exotic  growers — say  Selaginella 
Wallichii,  a  mimosa-leaf-like  plant,  a  love  of  a  thing ;  Caladiums,  Pitcherp  lants, 
a  fine  Pteris  argyraea,  and  cretica  albo-lineata :  Caladium  Bellemeyi  done  to  a  T, 
also  the  argyrites ;  Colocasia  edulis  variegata,  a  splendid  thing ;  and  the  Alocasia 
metallica  with  eight  leaves,  colored  as  it  is  in  '  The  Illustrated  Bouquet,'  and  not 
of  that  dark  brown  dusty  out-of-the-world  looks  you  sometimes  meet  with  where 
the  plant  is  starved  with  cold  and  wet. 

*'  Mr.  Jackson  followed  up  from  Kingston  with  Lonchitis  aurita,  fine ;  Colo- 
casia antiquorum,  variegated  and  very  fine;  Asplenium  filix-foemina)  a  most 
delicate  frizzly  Fern;   and  a  good  Pteris  cretica  albo-lineata — ^the  variegated 
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Fern,  which  I  am  just  going  to  compete  with  mj  yari^gated  Noaegaj  oat  of 
doors. 

''  Mr.  Bull  next,  with  a  prickly-Ieayed  Hippomane,  like  some  Brezia,  of  which 
a  huge  plant  was  in  a  distant  collection ;  Campylobotrys  of  sorts ;  Theophrastaa 
ditto ;  a  large  Lomaria  heteromorpha ;  Araucaria  Cunninghamii,  new  to  me,  and 
seems  a  robust  thing ;  young  Palms  of  sorts  and  other  sorts  of  that  run ;  and 
mx  plants  of  Arthrotaxus  Donnii ;  and  a  fine  lot  of  Agathsa  ooslesUs,  or  the 
yariegated  Gneraria  amelloides,  getting  better  and  better  as  the  season  goes  an. 
Mr.  Bull  ought  to  make  a  fortune  out  of  that  one  plant — the  most  useful  plant 
and  the  easiest  to  grow  and  to  keep  jou  can  think  of. 

**  Then  a  fine  lot  of  upright  Gloxinias  from  the  Messrs.  Smith,  of  Dulwich, 
and  from  Messrs.  Milne,  Amott  &  Co. ;  then  a  stumpy  tree  Fern,  Todea  pellu- 
dda,  from  Mr.  Standish ;  then  a  large  collection  from  Mr.  Henderson,  of  Pine 
Apple  Place  Nursery,  including  the  aforesaid  large  plant  of  Purple  Maple,  Acer 
japonica,  a  beauUful  yariegated  Yucca  filamentosa,  and  the  bright  silyery-leayed 
Acer  negundo,  and  a  yariegated  Coboea  scandens.  Then  assortments  of  the 
newest  Roses,  of  which  £y^ue  de  Nimes  was  yery  choice,  and  the  next  two, 
Madame  Bonnaire  (H.  P.)  and  Triomphe  de  Lyon  (H.  P.) 

'*  The  collection  from  the  Wellington  Road  Nursery  succeeded ;  and  here  were 
the  yery  fancy  Petunias,  double  and  single,  plain  and  spotted,  edged  and  striped, 
and  of  the  liveliest  shades  of  color.  What  really  nice  things  there  are  now  in 
this  one  family  !  The  very  elegant  basket  plant,  Conyolyulus  mauritanicus,  with 
the  light  blue  of  the  finest  campanula,  a  love  of  a  plant,  just  a  lady's  gem  of  a 
thing ;  Caladiums  in  all  their  spots ;  Begonias,  ditto ;  Chamncyparis  sph«roidea 
a  new  fine  Conifer ;  Blandfordia  nobilis,  in  good  bloom ;  the  Bellemeyi  Caladium 
particularly  good ;  Lady  Emily  Peel,  the  best  of  the  Shrubland  Rose  breed  of 
Petunias;  Sphaerostema  marmorata,  a  fine  climber;  Amaryllids  and  seyeral 
others  of  the  improved  seedlings  of  garden  plants ;  then  a  huge  plant  of  Orchis 
foliosa,  with  sixteen  fiower-spikes,  from  Mr.  Williams  aforesaid ;  and  a  large 
Dendrobium  nobile,  from  Mr.  Hedge,  Norwich  Road,  Ipswich,  as  you  go  out  to 
Shrubland  Park.  Then  the  grand  mcmarch  of  all  this  grandeur  —  the  grand 
Lffilia  purpurea  with  thirty-six  blooms  on  it,  from  Mr.  Warner,  who  is  <Mie  of 
our  Committee,  and  was  as  deep  in  the  procession  as  W  is  low  in  the  alphabet, 
for  we  all  went  in  for  it,  dictionary  fashion.  By  it  was  the  variety  called  after 
Mr.  Day,  who  first  bloomed  it,  and  also  a  fine  variety  of  Cattleya,  whidi  he  caUs 
after  Mr.  Fairrie,  of  Liverpool,  for  his  blooming  the  kind  for  the  first  time. 
But  at  this  point  every  body  I  ever  knew  seemed  to  meet  and  wished  to  have  a 
diat,  so  I  may  be  wrong  in  Days  snd  Ferries ;  but  I  threw  away  my  book  and 
ran  out  of  the  house^  and  I  must  find  it  before  I  go  further.'* 
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MOSS    BASKETS    AGAIN. 

BT   WILLIAM   OARMIBNOKB. 

Thb  smoke  which  surrounded  the  '^  Close  Observer  '*  wlule  he  wrote  the  former 
article  has  gradually  disappeared,  and  he  finds  himself  placed  between  two  fires. 
In  the  distance  he  discerns  the  ^^  Second  Bamum,"  advancing  from  the  northeast, 
ready  to  give  him  a  broadside  from  his  guns,  thinking  to  silence  Paul  Pry  at 
onoe;  he  is  joined  by  Dr.  Norris,  of  Delaware,  who  attacks  me  in  the  rear; 
however,  I  think  the  Doctor^  after  a  satisfactory  explanation  from  my  side,  will 
draw  back  from  the  battle,  and  leave  the  ^  Second  Bamum  ^  and  the  horticultural 
St.  Thomas  to  settie  the  question,  while  he  remains  neutral. 

From  the  statement  which  the  '*  Second  Bamum  "  makes  in  the  February  number 
of  the  Horticulturist,  I  find  it  a  necessity  to  take  up  the  pen  again,  not  only  to 
justify  myself  before  the  public,  bat  also  before  Doctor  Norris  and  the  Editor 
of  the  Horticulturist,  as  the  last-named  gentiemaa  says:  Let  us  have  light! 
If  the  '^  Second  Bamum ''  had  known  beforehand  who  the  '^  Close  Observer  "  was, 
I  think  he  would  have  made  a  very  different  explanation.  I  would  have  g^ven  my 
name  if  it  had  been  called  for,  but  as  the  Second  Bamum  learned  it^rom  one  of 
his  neighbors,  1  was  saved  the  trouble  of  doing  so ;  still  I  wish  to  show  the  pub- 
lic that  I  am  not  afraid  of  giving  my  name,  and  they  will  find  it  at  the  head  of 
this  article.  Of  course  the  ^^  Second  Bamum  **  would  like  to  know  the  reason  why 
I  exposed  him.  Dr.  Norris  thinks  jealousy  is  the  cause  of  it ;  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  such  is  not  the  case. 

Some  men  show  a  great  desire  to  get  their  names  known,  and  we  sometimes 
find  that  when  they  attempt  to  do  so,  they  rush  forward,  looking  neither  to  the 
right  nor  left,  until  they  stand  upon  the  brim  of  an  abyss,  which  threatenv  to 
ingulf  them,  and  why  ]  It  is  an  old  saying :  Look  before  you  leap.  This  rule 
bids  us  not  to  enter  upon  any  enterprise  before  we  have  taken  jnto  consideration, 
and  know  the  probability  of  gaining  the  point  towards  which  we  direct  our  course. 
The  only  source  by  which  we  are  able  to  arrive  at  the  trath,  is  by  a  careful 
meditation  upon  the  subject  which  occupies  our  thoughts,  and  through  experi- 
ments made  with  judgment.  The  ^'  Second  Bamum  '^  should  have  taken  this 
course  before  he  made  his  new  invention  publicly  known ;  it  remains  at  present 
an  hypothesis  to  him  whether  he  is  able  to  bring  grapes  to  maturity  in  his  Patent 
Moss  Baskets— that  is,  a  basket  filled  with  moss,  in  which  is  a  cup,  containing 
aand,  charcoal,  and  water,  but  no  soil,  which  Dr.  Norris  would  have  found  to  be 
the  case  if  he  had  examined  the  baskets.  I  know,  however,  the  Doetor's  stay 
was  very  short,  as  I  was  present  at  the  time ;  and  he  did  not  examine  the  baskets 
very  closely.  Both  my  antagonists  say  that  all  the  tree$  in  pots  are  grown  in  $oil; 
if  they  would  read  my  article  through  with  some  attention,  they  would  see  that 
I  did  not  mention  any  thing  about  trees  in  pots ;  I  exclusively  referred  to  the 
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Patent  Moss  Baskets.    The  trees  in  pots  are  all  grown  in  soil,  and  I  must  con- 
firm Dr.  Norris's  statement,  that  the  moss  was  placed  there  as  a  muldiing. 

The  question  which  must  be  answered  is  this :  Was  it  a  deoepticm  ?  The 
^  Second  Bamum*'  in  his  statement  neither  maintains  nor  contradicts  my  article ; 
it  seems  he  wishes  to  say  that  all  his  trees  are  grown  in  soil.  Can  he  denj  ihat 
the  vine  in  this  basket  was  planted  in  anj  thing  but  moss  1  that  it  contained  a 
cup  filled  with  water,  sand,  and  charcoal,  and  that  this  is  his  patent  1 

He  says :  *^  What  was  done  once  can  be  done  agiun."  I  do  not  doubt  that 
where  bunches  of  grapes  were  tied  on  once  they  may  be  tied  on  agiun.  Both 
myself  and  other  gardeners  know  for  certain  that  there  were  no  vines  in  the 
houses  able  to  bear  fruit  last  year,  and  as  I  had  charge  of  the  houses,  and  watered 
all  the  plants  and  trees,  the  baskets  included,  it  is  a  mystery  to  me  how  ripe 
grapes  could  grow  on  this  basket  in  two  Aoiirt.  I  hope  the  ^*  Second  Bamum  '^  will 
make  a  more  satisfiustory  statement  Yet,  when  the  basket  is  brought  to  the  ex- 
hibition, with  the  ripe  grapes  on,  grown  naturally,  and  the  judges  have  made  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  Patent  Moss  Basket,  I  feel  willing  to  give  the  *'  Seo> 
ond  Bamum*'  $10  premium  for  the  first  bunch  of  grapes  produced  this  way, 
equal  in  size  and  flavor  to  any  taken  from  a  pot  vine,  grown  in  soil.  If  this  can 
not  be  don^ where  is  the  benefit  of  growing  them  in  those  baskets  ? 

My  reason  for  writing  the  last  article,  '^  A  Second  Bamum,''  was  to  defend  gar- 
dening. It  is  generally  considered  an  honest  trade,  and  I  think  all  humbuff  should 
be  kept  without  its  boundaries*  Suppose  this  should  be  allowed  to  go  unnoticed, 
what  would  be  the  consequences  1  If,  for  instance,  some  gentleman,  some  Mr.  X., 
had  seen  this  basket  with  the  frait  on,  and  returned  home,  after  being  told  that 
the  grapes  were  grown  on  the  vine.  Having  a  green-house  of  his  own,  and 
keeping  a  gardener,  he  buys  a  basket,  and  receives  directions  from  the  ^  Second 
Bamum  "  how  to  grow  the  vine  in  it — after  a  fruitless  attempt,  the  gardener  sees 
it  can  not  be  done,  because  he  does  not  like,  to  do  what  can  be  done  again.  Still, 
Mr.  X.  insists  th%|t  he  saw  the  grapes  grown  in  this  way,  and  he  will  consider  lus 
own  gardener  very  unskilful.  This  would  not  only  tend  to  injure  practical  gar- 
deners ;  it  would  at  the  same  time  be  a  cultivation  contrary  to  the  laws  of  vege^ 
tation.  Persons  having  only  a  superficial  knowledge  of  vegetable  life,  must  at 
one  glance  see  that  such  cultivation  has  no  foundation ;  while  to  those  not  familiar 
with  the  cultivation  of  plants  it  would  prove  a  deception.  Is  it  possible  that 
those  grapes  were  grown  in  that  basket?  is  a  question  directed  tor  me  not  oooe, 
but  many  times.     I  think  that  I  showed  in  my  former  article  what  it  was. 

The  ^*  Second  Bamum  "  says,  my  strictures  are  an  insult  to  hundreds  of  people 
who  have  seen  what  I  say  can  not  be  done.  I  am,  however,  able  to  bring  forward 
witnesses  to  confirm  my  statement  about  the  basket  Dr.  Norris  thinks  that  I 
would  question  his  veracity.  I  feel  sorry  that  the  Doctor  should  look  upon  those 
remarks  about  his  article  in  this  light ;  it  was  far  from  my  thoughts  to  intimate 
any  thing  like  this.    I  know  certainly  that  Dr.  Norris  would  not  practice  a 
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deception ;  he  was  not  there  at  the  time  the  grapes  were  on  the  basket,  and  could 
not  allude  to  them.  The  trees  in  the  small  baskets — ^not  the  patent  basket — 
were  all  planted  in  moas^  no  soil  and  without  any  cup  filled  with  charcoal,  etc. ; 
with  the  exception  of  one  iree^  namely,  the  pear  I  spoke  about,  which  had  been 
grown  in  a  pot  beforehand,  frofti  which  it  was  replanted  in  the  basket  without 
disturbing  the  ball  of  earth.    This  accounts  for  the  pear  coming  to  maturity. 

The  Doctor  says  my  sneers  about  the  turtles  and  frogs  are  unnoticed,  because 
others  saw  them.  In  regard  to  the  first  named,  the  turtle,  there  being  only  one, 
I  must  say  that  it  came  in  through  the  front  lights,  and  I  placed  it  between  the 
pear  pots  myself.  The  frogs  came  in  the  houses  the  same  way,  but  neither  of 
them  was  placed  there  to  devour  numerous  insects,  the  last  named  not  being 
plentiful  enough  to  satisfy  their  hunger. 

I  hope  these  explanations  will  prove  satisfactory  to  the  Doctor,  and  that  he 
will  not  rank  me  among  those  who  are  jealous. 

[In  justice  to  Mr.  Carmiencke,  we  must  say  that  his  artide  has  been  on  hand 
some  time.  We  desired,  before  printing  it,  to  see  these  Moss  Baskets,  in  order 
that  we  might  be  able  to  give  this  discussion  a  right  direction.  We  have  at  last 
seen  one  of  them,  and  find  it  quite  a  different  thing  from  what  we  supposed. 
The  basket,  as  well  as  some  fruit  trees  in  pots,  was  in  New  York,  on  its  way  to 
Washington  as  a  present  to  Mrs.  Lincoln.  We  should  have  been  glad  if  Mr. 
Chamberlin  had  been  present,  that  our  examination  might  have  been  more  minute. 
The  wire  basket  was  nearly  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  had  a  grape  vine  growing 
in  it.  The  moss  on  the  outside  was  in  its  natural  condition ;  the  filling  in  was 
broken  up,  and  resembled  somewhat  v^etable  mould ;  this,  under  the  operation 
of  heat  and  moisture,  slowly  decays,  and,  with  the  carbon  and  ammonia  from  the 
charcoal  and  water,  furnishes  food  to  the  roots  of  the  vine ;  but,  of  course,  the 
process  of  nutrition,  under  such  circumstances,  goes  on  imperfectly.  The  vine 
was  neatly  trained  around  the  basket ;  the  growth  was  not  very  strong,  and  the 
bunches  of  fruit  were  not  very  large,  but  the  whole  thing  was  there.  It  can  not, 
therefore,  be  doubted  that  grapes  can  be  grown  and  ripened  in  a  basket  of  moss 
prepared  in  this  way,  but  we  are  inclined  to  the  belief,  that  in  size,  flavor,  and 
productiveness  they  will  be  found  inferior  to  those  grown  in  a  good  soil.  They 
are  curious  and  ornamental,  but,  of  course,  will  no^be  adopted  where  profit 
forms  an  item  of  grape  culture.  As  ornaments  for  the  conservatory  and  dinner 
table  they  are  very  pretty.  We  believe  Mr.  Chamberlin  claims  no  more  for 
them.  Hie  process,  instead  of  being  what  we  supposed,  is  very  much  the 
same  as  that  practiced  for  many  years  by  Mr.  McNab,  a  very  intelligent  gardener 
of  Scotland,  and  superintendent  of  the  garden  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  So- 
(uety. 

The  following  extract  from  an  English  publication  will  justify  Mr.  Chamberlin 
in  his  position,  as  well  as  show  what  has  been  done  for  a  dozen  years  or  more  in 


growing  plants  in  moss :  "  Various  experiments  in  growing  stove  and  greeo* 
house  plants  entirely  without  soil  about  their  roots,  hare  been  oarried  on  for  BomB 
years  in  the  garden  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  by  ify.  J.  HcNab, 
the  superintendent  In  those  experiments,  the  plan  generally  adopted  has  been 
to  shake  all  the  soil  firom  among  the  roots,  whioB  are  enveloped  in  moss,  and  tiie 
plants  are  then  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  house,  the  moss — and  conse- 
quently the  roots — ^being  preserved  in  a  moist  state  by  means  of  worsted  siphons 
connected  with  vials,  or  vessels  of  water  suspended  near  the  plants.  Success  has 
generally  attended  these  experiments,  the  plants  growing  well,  and  also  produdng 
their  blossoms.  Some  of  these  plants  were  produced  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society 
held  in  March,  1848,  and  among  them  were  two  plants  of  Camellias,  in  bloom, 
which  had  been  subjected  to  the  above  treatment  since  July,  1847.  There  was 
also  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the  Strelitada  reginaa,  which  had  been  grown  on  this 
plan  for  the  last  three  years,  and  had  never  failed,  under  this  mode  of  treatment, 
to  produce  its  gorgeous  flowers  twice  in  the  course  of  each  year,  in  spring  and  in 
autumn,  during  the  months  of  February  and  March,  and  also  during  August  and 
September.  In  the  ordinary  mode  of  culture  it  is  not  easy  to  induce  this  plant 
to  produce  its  blossoms,  even  once  in  every  year.** 

This,  we  think,  settles  the  &ct  that  plants  may  in  this  way  be  grown  in  mosst, 
though  it  is  no  doubt  more  ornamental  than  usefuL  Cuttings  are  known  to  root 
readily  and  freely  in  powdered  moss,  and  so  they  will  in  charcoal  dust ;  but  we 
do  not  believe  that  any  substitute  for  a  good  soil  has  yet  been  found  for  growmg 
and  fruiting  plants  in.  This  whole  matter  may  be  briefly  summed  up  thus :  tiie 
one  party  is  entitled  to  all  he  claims  for  the  process  on  the  score  of  omamenty 
while  to  the  other  may  be  conceded  the  point  of  utili^. — ^Ed.] 


A      DAY'S      RIDE 

BT   THX   SDITOB, 


Haviko  some  business  up  the  river,  and  feeling  the  need  of  recreation,  we 
planned  with  Mr.  Downing  a  day's  ride,  and  give  the  reader  the  result,  in  order 
that  he  may  know  how  many  beautiful  things  can  be  seen  in  so  brief  a  time.  It 
would  be  desirable,  of  coftse,  to  take  more  time,  and  we  would  hardly  advise  an 
enthusiast  to  undertake  it,  unless  he  has  the  ability  to  take  in  and  digest  whole 
acres  of  beautiful  objects  at  a  single  glance.  The  great  drawback  is,  an  almost 
irresistible  desire  to  linger  by  the  way,  and  indulge  the  sense  of  enjoyment  All 
the  places  visited  were  large,  embracing  from  two  hundred  to  seven  hundred 
acres,  and  stopping  to  examine  individual  objects  of  interest  was  quite  impossible. 

We  left  New  York  in  the  Tom  Powell  on  Thursday  afternoon,  August  1st,  and 
remained  in  Newburgh  over  night  with  Mr.  Downing,  The  sail  from  the  city 
to  Newburgh  is  AiU  of  interest,  bringing  in  review  many  fine  country 
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perched  on  the  hillsides,  besides  some  of  the  grandest  scenery  on  the  Hudson* 
Newburgh  Bay,  inclosed  as  it  were  in  the  arms  of  the  majestic  Highlands,  is  xm- 
surpassed  for  beauty,  and  one  never  tires  of  admiring  it  But  this  en  passant^ 
for  our  journey  proper  began  on  Friday  morning,  when,  with  Mr.  Downing  and 
Mr.  Woodward,  we  crossed  to  Fishkill  to  take  the  early  express  train,  and  were 
.  disappointed  in  nbt  finding  on  board  some  friends  from  New  York.  We  pro- 
ceeded on  our  way  to  'Hvoll,  our  first  stopping  place.  The  day  was  intensely 
hot,  the  heat  of  the  cars  being  almost  insufferable.  Our  only  refreshment  was 
an  occasional  glimpse  at  the  river,  the  grand  hills,  and  now  and  then  a  pretty 
village  seated  under  their  brows.  Tlvoli  is  nearly  opposite  the  Catskill  Moun- 
tains, and  near  their  summit  could  be  seen  tHe  Mountain  House,  the  distance 
diminishing  its  size  to  that  of  a  little  cot.  On  a  high  table  land  between  the 
Catskills  and  the  Hudson  is  the  village  of  Saugerties,  with  its  church  spires 
shooting  up  against  the  dark  back  ground  of  the  mountains.  From  its  position, 
we  thought  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  villages  we  had  ever  seen. 

From  Tivoli,  we  went  four  miles  to  Annandale,  the  country  seatt  of  Mr.  Bard, 
consisting  of  some  210  acres.  The  enhance  is  through  a  grand  avenue  of  old 
Pines.  We  pass  on  the  lefb  a  fine  water  tower,  which  supplies  .the  whole  place* 
Mr.  Alcutt,  whom  we  found  very  attentive  and  polite,  presides  here.  The  place 
is  in  a  state  of  improvement.  Fronting  the  road,  Mr.  Bard  has  built  another 
church,  the  first  having  been  destroyed ;  but  the  steeple  has  not  been  elevated 
yet ;  for  we  saw  it  in  a  lot  about  two  hundred  yards  off,  with  the  bell  in  it,  where 
for  the  present  it  performs  its  duty  of  calling  the  villagers  to  church :  more 
lowly  in  its  notions  than  many  belles  we  oould  name.  The  dwelling  is  also 
being  altered  and  repaired.  A  boundary  drive  of  considerable  length  is  being 
laid  out,  and  will  embraoe  in  its  course  most  of  the  fine  points  of  the  place.  The 
firuit  and  vegetable  garden  is  new,  and  well  stocked.  Hie  Pears  are  partly  grown 
as  espaliers,  and  were  making  a  good  growth,  but  needed  a  little  pinching.  The 
Tomatoes  were  grown  on  a  trellis,  a  plan  that  we  like  much.  Melons  were  abun* 
dant  and  ripe :  we  found  them  very  good  and  refireshing.  The  graperies  are  well 
kept,  and  the  fk'uit  such  as  to  do  Mr.  Alcutt  great  credit ;  the  Hamburgha  and 
Muscats  were  beautifully  ripened,  and  in  all  respects  first  rate.  From  the  gra- 
peries we  passed  to  die  lawn.  This  has  recently  been  enlarged  and  partly 
regraded.  It  is  in  good  condition,  has  a  fine  &ce,  is  kept  nicely  out,  and  has 
many  fine  trees  on  it.  There  are  several  fine  vistas  here,  embracing  views  of 
great  beauty,  taking  in  the  Catskills  and  surrounding  mountains,  long  stretches 
of  river,  a  pretty  little  island,  and  groups  of  wood.  Fleecy  clouds  were  floating 
through  the  air,  and  their  shadows  passed  over  the  mountains  like  phantoms  of 
another  world.  The  scene  yraa  impressive,  and  we  left  it  with  ^'egret ;  but  we 
had  no  time  to  linger,  and  pursued  our  way  over  the  knolls  and  through  the 
woods  to  the  water.fall  and  dell  from  which  the  place  takes  its  name.  On  the 
way  we  passed  a  **  happy  fiimily,"  composed  of  sheep,  chickens,  and  a  goose. 
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Then  we  came  to  a  pretty  waterfall  nnd  a  little  lake  of  irregular  outHne,  sor-  ! 
rounded  chiefly  with  evergreens,  the  dcci  luous  trees  having  been  mostljr  cat  out. 
Passing  down  a  narrow,  well-wooded  f  xn  path,  with  occasional  glimpse8.or  water,  ,  i 
we  at  last  reached  the  foot  of  the  dell,  a:ul  came  in  full  sight  of  the  cascades,  the 
water  leaping  joyously  over  and  around  the  rocks,  all  foaming  vrith  gladness,  and  | 
each  drop  seeming  a  little  elfin  sprite.     If  not  grand,  the  scene  was  very  beaati- 
ful.    The  little  river  is  here  crossed  by  a  pretty  rustic  bridge,  with  a  pavilion   1 1 
in  the  middle,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  cascades  and  a  reach  of  the  Hud- 
son in  the  opposite  direction.     The  place  was  cool .  and  refreshing ;   tired  ^and  ; 
sweltering  with  the  heat,  we  all  sat  down  for  a  moment's  rest  and  enjoyni^it 
We  love  water,  especially  water  ip.  motion,  with  an  inexpressible  fondness';  and    : 
as  we  passed  on,  we  paused  for  a  moment  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  to  take  a  last 
look  at  the  cascades,  and  then  went  on  our  way  repeating  Tennyson's  noble  line,  ! 

"  A  thing  of  beauty  ii  a  Joy  forever." 

Toiling  up  the  hill,  we  found  ourselves,  almost  without  knowing  it,  on  Mont-  '  | 
gomery  Place,  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Barton.    This  has  been  so  often  described, 
that  it  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  say  a  word  about  it    Its  fame  is  known  | 
every  where.    It  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  most  finished  pkces  in  the  country.    | 
It  has  age ;  the  trees  and  shrubs  have  developed  all  their  grand  proportions^  and  j  i 
impress  one  with  a  feeling  of  reverence.    The  grouping  is  well  done,  and  wortiiy  ,  > 
of  study.     There  are  many  individual  specimens  of  great  beauty  and  int^^est  | 
The  lawn  is  extensive  and  well  kept.    The  views  are  possessed  of  much  grandeur, 
but  might  be  improved,  were  it  not  almost  a  sacrilege  to  fell  such  noble  trees.  | 
The  walks  and  drives  are  well  made  and  admirably  kept    The  Pinetum,  tliongh 
not  as  large  as  we  could  wish,  is  a  very  interesting  feature.    At  the  oonaervar  { | 
tory  we  found  Alexander,  and  locum  tenens  of  the  place.     Alexander  was  b<»n  ,  | 
and  brought  up  here.     He  is  very  polite  and  attentive,  and  takes  a  good  deal  of    ' 
pride,  as  well  he  may,  in  pointing  out  the  objects  of  interest    The  conservatory  | ; 
is  a  ridge  and  furrow  house  of  large  dimensions,  and  was  filled  with  Fuchnas, 
Gloxinias,  Achimenes,  Hanging  Baskets,  and  variegated  leafed  plants  in  great  1 1 
variety.    All  were  well  grown,  and  the  house  was  gay  with  flowers.    The  flower  i 
garden  is  a  fine  piece  of  work,  but  the  arrangement  of  the  bedding  plants  was    I 
fiiulty.    The  plants  themselves,  however,  were  mostly  in  good  condition,  and  the    | 
whole  garden  clean  and  tidy.    Perhaps  the  finest  trees  on  Montgomery  Place  i 
are  the  Elms ;  but  we  must  not  particularize ;  we  have  no  time  for  that  now.    A  I 
person  should  hardly  visit  Montgomery  Place  unless  he  can  spend  a  day  there,  | 
and  repeat  his  visit  often :  a  mere  glance  at  so  many  grand  things  only  serves  to 
bewilder  one.   4ut  this  was  all  we  could  do,  and  so  we  passed  along  to  ^  Mes-  j  | 
sina,"  the  home  of  Mr.  Aspinwall.  i  J 

Messina  seems  like  a  comparatively  new  place,  the  improvements  being  still 
under  way.    The  fruit  and  vegetable  garden  occupies  a  large  space.    Pipes  are  I 
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being  laid*  through  the  principal  walks  to  supply  the  garden  with  water.  The 
drains  and  walks  will  be  costly  affairs.  The  natural  growth  on  the  place  has 
been  well  used,  and  some  considerable  planting  done  around  the  dwelling,  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  which  stands  a  large  and  stately  Pine,  remarkable  for  its 
age.  The  lawn  is  hardly  yet  finished.  The  views  from  it  are  very  fine,  resem- 
bling somewhat  those  at  Montgomery  Place.  Mr.  Kimber,  the  gardener,  called 
our  attention  to  a  Pine  thirty-five  feet  high  and  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  which 
be  transplanted  last  winter  with  a  ball  of  earth.  The  removal  has  \^een  entirely 
successful.  A  row  of  fig .  trees  were  in  fine  condition,  and  well  laden  with  fruit. 
There  is  but  one  small  grapery,  but  no  doubt  there  will  be  more ;  there  should 
also,  on  a  place  like  this,  be  at  least  one  good  forcing  house.  But  all  these  things 
are  the  work  of  time.  There  was  more  to  be  seen,  but  time  was  pressing,  and 
Mr.  Downing,  and,  in  fact,  all  of  us,  were  sufiering  from  &tigue  and  the  over- 
powering heat,  and  were  fain  to  seek  the  shelter  of  the  house  for  a  little  rest. 
Being  refreshed,  we  again  took  to  our  carriage,  which  we  had  sent  around  by  the 
road  from  ^^  Annandale,'^  while  we  pursued  our  sight-seeing  on  foot.  Up  to  this 
point  Mr.  Alcutt  had  with  much  kindness  accompanied  us,  and  saved  us  many 
steps. 

Our  next  point  was  Hhinebeck,  distant  seven  miles.  With  a  good  road,  the 
grand  mountains,  and  occasional  glimpses  of  the  river,  the  ride  was  a  very  pleas- 
ant one.  We  noticed  by  the  way  that  many  of  the  farmers  were  still  making 
hay.  Our  destination  at  Bhinebeck  was  ''  Ellerslie,"  the  princely  residence  of 
the  Hon.  William  Kelly.  We  were  welcomed  at  the  door  by  Mr.  Kelly  himself, 
who  was  fortunately  at  home  ;  and  very  soon  we  had  the  pleasure  of  taking  by 
the  hand  again  the  kind  hostess  herself,  and  then — ^we  might  as  well  tell  it — fji 
introduction  to  what  Mr.  Kelly  called  a  "  whole  bevy  of  girls."  We  felt  like 
sitting  down  to  enjoy  the  thing,  but  the  carriage  was  at  the  door,  and  so  we 
started  for  a  ride  around  the  place.  On  going  down  the  drive  to  the  road  we 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  a  very  happy  example  of  thinning  out  a  natural 
wood.  The  subject  had  been  carefully  studied,  and  executed  in  a  skillful  man- 
ner. We  first  stopped  to  look  at  the  cattle.  Mr.  Kelly  has  a  splendid  herd  of 
Short  Horns,  and  among  them  some  of  the  best  animals  in  the  country.  Hia- 
watha is  a  noble  bull,  and  there  are  others  in  the  herd  not  less  so.  The  cattle 
bam  is  very  capacious,  and  a  model  in  its  arrangements ;  every  thing  is  tidy  and 
well  kept.  Last  year  we  took  a  fancy  for  a  heifer ;  she  was  a  gentle  beast,  good 
tempered,  and  almost  familiar.  This  year  we  took  a  &ncy  for  a  young  bull ; 
but  he  was  an  ugly  wretch,  not  in  the  least  disposed  to  be  firiendly ;  in  fact,  to 
keep  clear  of  his  heels  we  had  to  take  to  our  own. 

Afler  examining  the  stables  and  admiring  the  cattle,  we  continued  our  ride 
following  the  boundaries  of  the  estate,  (some  seven  hundred  acres,)  noting  the 
beautiful  changes  in  the  landscape  as  we  passed,  and  finally  entered  the  grounds 
again  at  the  rear  entrance.     Here  we  have  a  long  straight  drive  till  we  enter  the 
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pleMure  grounds  again.    This  drive  is  lined  on  each  side  with  trees,  and  the  ! 

soenery  passed  is  varied  and  beautifuL    Here  we  have  a  wide  expanse  of  well-  . 

kept  meadows,  with  no  fences  to  obstruct  the  view ;  there  a  fine  dump  of  trees;  I 
next  some  specimen  tree ;  agun,  a  well-wooded  knoll ;  thsa  a  besntifiil  pond 
with  its  little  pleasure  boat ;  and  after  this  the  woods  grow  more  massive,  and 

the  road  begins  to  wind  as  we  approach  the  house.    Mudi  as  we  eajo jed  the  j 

drive  along  this  road,  we  have  some  fiiult  to  find  with  it ;  indeed,  it  is  almost  ! ' 
the* only  taxUfy  thing  about  the  place.    It  is  onlj  the  back  entrance  to  the  place, 
but  still  it  is  much  too  fine  a  drive  not  to  have  its  capabilities  fhllj  developed. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  gate  again.    From  this  point  for  a  longdistance,  the  ground  | 

is  level  and  the  road  straight ;  this  is  right  enough ;  but  here  begins  a  socoesioQ  ' 

of  knolls,  and  the  road  goes  straight  up  and  down  over  them,  and  to  diia  we  . 

object,  on  the  score  both  of  pleasure  and  beauty.    It  is  trying  to  the  horses,  and  ' 

produces  an  unpleasant  sensation  in  the  rider.    It  seems  to  us  that  an  opporto-  '  I 

nity  has  been  lost  here  of  making  a  series  of  the  most  beautiful  curves,  enliaao-  j  I 
ing  the  interest  of  the  scene,  and  prolonging  the  pleasure  of  tiie  drive.     With 

this  single  criticism,  let  us  continue  our  ride.    As  we  approach  the  house  tiie  | 
trees  and  shrubbery  become  more  imposing,  and  the  grounds  highly  finished, 

being  a  fitting  introduction  to  so  hospitable  an  abode.  ! 

Leaving  the  carriage  at  the  door,  let  us,  in  th^ brief  space  that  remmina,  take  |' 

a  ramble  through  the  grounds  surrounding  the  dwelling.    Almost  tihe  first  thing  | 

we  see,  on  a  knoll  at  the  end  of  an  avenue  fronting  the  house,  ia  a  beautifiil  6re-  j '. 

dan  temple,  the  approach  to  which  is  lined  on  each  side  with  beds  of  brilliant  I 

fiowers.    The  effect  is  exceedingly  pretty.    The  next  thing  that  arrests  the  stten-  j. 

tion  is  the  splendid  lawn,  yery  much  improved  since  our  last  visit,  and  even  in  I 

this  dry  time  as  green  as  an  emerald ;  Isept  constsntiy  clipped  and  rolled,  it  1 1 

seems  to  the  tread  like  a  piece  of  soft  vdvet.    On  that  eminence  in  front  of  us  i ' 

is  the  large  and  beautifiil  conservatory.    Here,  at  the  head  of  the  steps,  we  have  j 
a  noble  pair  of  Golden  Arbor  Vitee,  and  the  Washingtonia  or  Wdiingtonia  six 

feet  high ;  here  is  a  beautiful  round-headed  Laurustinus,  and  stately  Yews,  and  I 
dender  Junipers,  and  many  other  fine  things  which  we  liave  no  time  to  examine. 
But  stop  a  moment,  and  look  around  at  all  these  grand  masses  of  trees,  and  the 

splendid  Spruces,  and  Firs,  and  Pines,  and  Elms,  and  other  evergreen  and  decid*  j 

uous  trees,  smgly  and  in  groups.    Let  us  now  pass  through  the  conservatory.  ' 
Ha«  we  have  Fuchsias,  and  Gloxinias,  and  Achimenes,  and  Ixoras,  and  Jasmines, 

and  Begonias,  and  Csladiums,  and  many  other  beautiful  and  rare  things.     Here  ' 

are  tiuree  more  houses,  but  we  can  only  look  in  at  the  door,    hi  this  we  have  , 
Nepenthes,  and  Begonias,  Caladiums,  Marantas,  and  other  variegated  leafed  plants. 

In  the  next  we  have  a  collection  of  Orchids  which  would  gladden  die  heart  of  ' 

our  friend.  Mayor  Van  Voorst    In  the  last^  more  Orchids,  variegated  leafed  i 
plants,  and  other  choice  things.    A  few  steps  further,  and  we  have  the  flower 

garden  proper,  with  its  ribbon  borders  and  beds  cut  in  the  lawn,  and  very  skilL  j  i 
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fuUj  treated.    All  these  things,  under  the  skillful  management  of  Mr.  Bennett^ 
are  admirably  kept. 

Let  us  now  hasten  to  the  house,  take  a  seat  on  the  piazza,  and  study  the  land- 
scape. This  is  no  doubt  the  time  and  the  plaoe  to  take  one's  last  impressions  of 
EUerslie.  The  sun  is  just  passing  behind  the  western  hills,  and  the  trees  cast 
their  dark  and  lengthened  shadows  on  the  lawn*  There  is  no  fence  or  boundary 
line  to  obstruct  the  view.  On  the  right  and  in  front  of  us  the  mountains  tower 
up  and  away,  till  in  the  far  distance  they  seem  like  huge  masses  of  blue  mist. 
The  river  beneath  us,  inclosed  by  the  hills,  seems  like  a  large  and  beautiful  lake, 
its  sheeny  bosom  here  and  there  studded  with  a  passing  sail.  On  the  left  the 
hills  gradually  pass  away  into  table-land,  which  becomes  lost  in  the  distance.  In 
the  middle  ground  there  is  a  wide  expanse  of  beautiful  rolling  lawn,  dotted  here 
and  there  with  well-disposed  masses  of  trees,  with  an  occasional  group  of  small 
dimensions,  and  here  and  there  individual  specimens  unshorn  of  their  glory ;  and 
as  if  to  make  the  picture  complete,  the  '*  lowing  kine  "  are  still  grazing  in  the 
fields.  It  seems  to  us  that  we  have  here  all  the  elements  which  go  to  make  a 
perfect  picture ;  nothing  seems  to  be  wanting. 

Looking  at  the  setting  sun  and  the  beautiful  landscape,  the  spirit  of  repose 
which  was  settling  over  the  whole  scene  seemed  to  take  possession  of  us,  and 
once  again  as  of  old  we  felt  like  yielding  to  its  inspiration ;  but  a  gentle  hand 
tapped  us  on  the  shoulder,  and  tea  was  announced.  We  had  forgotten  how 
rapidly  the  time  had  fled,  and  the  journey  still  before  us.  After  tea,  and  some 
fine  music  by  the  ladies,  we  bade  adieu  to  our  kind  friends,  and  took  the  8  o^clock 
train,  Mr.  Downing  for  Newburgh,  and  Mr.  Woodward  and  ourself  for  Pough- 
keepsie,  where  we  had  planned  another  day's  ride. 

And  thus  ended  our  day's  sight-seeing.  We  had  worked  hard,  but  had  seen 
a  great  deal,  and  were  richly  repaid,  our  only  regret  being  that  we  could  not  linger 
longer  and  see  more.  Our  next "  ride  "  will  take  us  from  Poughkeepsie  down 
to  Fishkill  and  Newburgh. 


A  PLATE  OF  STRAWBERRIES. 

(Sm  Fr<mti9piece,) 

Ws  present  as  a  frontispiece  this  month  a  plate  of  Strawberries,  old  and  rather 
late.  Of  most  of  those  figured  little  need  be  said ;  some  have  already  found 
their  place  among  the  rejected.  Prince's  Imperial  Scarlet  is  a  good  sized,  obtuse, 
cone-shaped  berry,  firm  fleshed,  juicy,  and  pleasant  flavored.  Jessie  Read  is  of 
good  size,  cone-shaped,  rather  soft,  medium  flavor.  Ladies'  Pine  is  of  medium 
size,  conical,  sweet,  and  very  high  flavored;  a  good  variety  for  the  garden. 
Read's  Black  Pine  is  of  good  size,  conical,  and  well  flavored.  Delioes  d'Automns 
is  of  fair  size,  conical,  high  flavor,  but  unfitted  for  our  climate.    Haarlem  Orange 
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is  not  worth  growing.  Kitley's  Groliath  is  a  large  coxcomb  varietj,  but  unfitted 
for  our  climate.  McAyoj's  Extra  Bed  it  of  good  size,  roundish,  prettj,  but 
quite  acid ;  it  is,  however,  aa  we  stated  several  years  ago,  one  of  the  best  ber- 
ries for  preserving.  Compte  de  Flandre  is  a  large  ocme-shaped  berrjr  of  good 
flavor,  but  does  not  do  very  well  here.  Read's  No.  1  is  a  good  aized  berrj, 
conical,  flattened  at  apex,  and  of  good  flavor. 


RURAL    COMFORTS. 

BT  TBS  HVRMIT  OF  HOLLTBUSH. 

Among  the  most  enthusiastical  lovers  of  Horticulture  will  be  found  a  numerous 
class,  who  have  selected  some  little  sunny  spot  near  a  large  town  or  city,  built  a 
cottage,  and  surrounded  it  with  rural  delights,  that  had  long  floated  in  their  day 
dreams  during  their  weary  hours  of  toil  and  business,  immured  in  the  suflbcating 
atmosphere  of  brick  and  stone  obstructions ;  walled  in  from  all  the  beauties  a 
wise  Creator  has  spread  out  for  our  health  and  enjoyment  These  are  the  caged 
souls,  who  truly  appreciate  and  delight  in  the  cultivation  of  the  objects  treated 
of  in  your  valuable  periodical.  There  are  many  new  pleasures  fresh  in  Nature's 
store,  to  the  satiated,  and  it  may  be  added  the  vitiated  taste  of  the  weary  denizen 
of  a  city.  Cheerful  and  active  life  lends  much  to  the  charms  of  fruit  and  flower. 
So  say  the  ladies  who  visit  my  Hermitage  while  partaking  thereof^  and  viewing 
my  pigeons,  poultry,  rabbits,  goats,  birds,  bees,  &c.,  a  little  world  of  health  and 
productive  comforts,  ever  new  and  interesting,  the  solid  basement  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  true  ^*  Otium  cum  dignitate  "  of  life.  The  Aviary  is  an  appropriate 
accompaniment  to  the  green-house,  vinery,  hot-house,  apiary,  etc.,  and  a  dove  cot 
in  the  garden,  one  of  the  most  useful  and  pleasing  of  objects.  It  may  be  made 
constantly  to  supply  a  quantity  of  fresh  provision,  particularly  valuable  at  the 
season  when  animal  food  is  so  diflicult  to  preserve  or  obtain  in  any  inviting  con- 
dition ;  then  a  few  minutes  suflice  to  prepare  a  dainty  meal  for  an  unexpected 
guest ;  and  who  will  decline  the  appetizing  allurements  of  a  cold  pigeon  pie,  a 
broil,  or  a  stew  1  Every  good  housewife  knows  the  value  of  feathers.  The 
manure  will  be  carefully  preserved  by  the  gardener  as  the  most  powerful  guano 
for  many  choice  plants,  onions,  melons,  etc,  while  the  young  olive  branches,  and 
the  aged  grandsire,  will  be  alike  diverted  from  their  little  aches  and  cares,  watch, 
ing  the  lively  commonwealth  in  their  amusing  antics,  flying,  building,  laying,  hatch- 
ing, feeding,  etc.,  while  some  of  the  carrier  varieties  might  be  put  in  requisition 
by  young  miss,  to  convey,  ere  the  perfume  wanes,  the  imp<»rtant  nothing  of  some 
'' Billet  douz:' 

But  papa  will  not  read  this  without  a  Pshaw!  and  perhaps  a  surmise  that  the 
Hermit  is  not  the  venerable  anchorite  he  professes  himself,  and  will  therefore  not 
heed  the  earnest  appeal  to  raise  a  dove  cot  in  his  garden,  which  is  the  object  of 
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this  article ;  so  to  continue.  The  great  variety  of  form,  color,  and  peculiarities 
of  Fancy  Pigeons,  have  always  secured  to  them  a  large  share  of  attention  as 
amusing  pets,  from  the  remotest  antiquity.  Varro,  Columella,  Cato,  and  others, 
give  directions  for  their  management,  showing  the  estimation  in  which  they  were 
then  held.  Pliny  notes  the  value  of  a  pair  among  the  Romans,  of  some  choice 
breed,  probably  carriers,  as  worth  four  hundred  denarii,  (about  |I60.)  A  variety 
of  this  sort  is  still  used  by  our  pilots,  coasting  service,  news  boats,  forts,  light- 
houses, as  messengers,  and  for  racing  and  flying  matches  against  time  and  distance, 
with  as  much  interest  and  excitement,  if  not  involving  such  ruinous  sums  as  the 
performances  on  the  race-course.  Germantown,  near  Philadelphia,  and  Williams- 
burgh,  near  New  York,  have  long  been  famous  for  the  numerous  studs  of  these 
birds,  to  be  seen  on  the  wing  when  the  weather  and  opportunity  offer  for  the 
diversion.  Their  tumbling  antics,  as  they  circle  aloft  in  the  air  by  the  hour 
together,  or  return  with  the  welcome  letter  or  color  signal,  form  an  excitement 
inconceivable  to  the  uninitiated  in  the  fancy.  From  many  a  lofl  in  the  dose  cities 
of  Europe,  as  in  our  own,  the  hard  worked  mechanics  may  be  seen  at  early  dawn 
enjoying  all  of  the  fresh  air  he  daily  gets,  out  upon  the  house  tops,  releasing  a 
few  couple  of  high  fliers  to  take  their  rapM  sail  into  the  ethereal  blue,  watching 
their  uncontrolled  and  pathless  way,  his  lungs  and  thoughts  expand,  and  he  forgets 
the  world  below  and  feels  himself  more  free. 

Collections  of  several  thousand  birds,  containing  many  curious  and  valuable 
varieties,  are  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  dove  cots  of  our  merchant  princes. 
Others  select  one  or  two  sorts,  and  breed  them  with  such  care  that  the  birds  will 
fetch  from  five  to  ten  dollars  each,  such  as  a  rich  colored  Almond  Tumbler,  with 
the  swallow  martin  beak  ;  or  a  Carrier  with  wattle  round  its  eye  at  least  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  head  and  beak  three  inches.  A  Pouter,  which  is  now  the  bird 
in  fashion,  must  be  eighteen  inches  long,  and  pout  or  extend  his  air  balloon  above 
his  crop  to  the  circumference  of  eighteen  inches.  But  Ames^  Pigeon  Fancier  is 
the  book  to  consult  for  all  the  properties  required  by  the  dubs.  Much  amusing 
and  useful  information  will  also  be  found  of  all  the  known  varieties. 

Most  sorts  will  handsomely  repay  the  little  care  and  food  required  by  these 
prolific  birds,  who  monthly  complete  the  task  of  laying,  hatching,  and  rearing  to 
maturity  a  pair  of  their  oflspring,  who  will  in  turn  commence  to  mate  and  lay 
when  five  or  six  months  old,  thus  producing  from  half  a  dozen  pairs  an  incredible 
number  in  two  or  three  years.  Ill  disposed  persons  have  calumniated  our  pets 
as  destructive  vermin ;  Stillingfleet,  the  agricultural  writer,  for  instance,  who  per- 
haps never  owned  one ;  certainly  he  was  no  fancier.  On  the  contrary,  we,  who 
have  seldom  through  life  been  without  a  great  many,  reject  the  slander,  and 
declare  them  not  only  perfectly  harmless,  but  valuable  for  frightening  and  driving 
ofif  the  multitude  of  little  birds,  who  pilfer  our  cherries  and  fruit  at  such  a  fearful 
rate.  As  to  scratching,  they  are  incapable,  and  only  when  pressed  by  hunger 
will  many  kinds  alight  on  the  ground.    The  proper  elevation  of  their  house,  and 
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a  due  supply  of  food  and  water  within  it,  will  secure  safety  from  th^  foragii^ 
excursions  of  all  kinds.  Neither  will  they  pick  the  fruit  or  plants,  for  green 
food  they  will  not  eat,  except  a  trifling  leaf  or  two  of  the  red  sorrel,  eaten  as 
medicine  when  improper  food  has  made  them  sick.  They  naturally  diooee 
peas,  rice,  small  com,  grain  of  all  kinds,  seeds  of  flax,  hemp,  and  canary,  wild 
turnip,  and  most  weeds ;  so  if^  in  the  fall,  they  are  permitted  to  become  hungry, 
they  will  clear  the  seeds  from  every  weed  within  reach,  obviously  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  slovenly  £u'mer,  who  has  so  neglected  his  fence  rows,  or  the 
gardener  who  will  scratch  over  more  beds  than  he  can  keep  clean.  For  this  pur- 
pose, and  for  the  table,  the  common  Blue  DuflTer,  with  black  bars  on  its  wings, 
the  female  generally  of  a  darker  blue  and  black  called  checkered,  are  the  best 
suited,  being  hardy,  fertile,  and  easily  find  their  own  living.  Others  will  be 
chosen  for  ornament^  flying  purposes,  etc 

There  being  upwards  of  thirty  varieties  of  fimcy  pigeons  frequently  found  in 
collections,  it  will  be  impossible  to  include  their  description  within  the  liaiits  of 
this  article.  The  construction  of  the  dove  cot^  nunagement  of  stock,  with  maoj 
useful  hints,  must  be  deferred  to  a  future  number,  and  ^so  we  proceed  with  a 
description  of  the  leading  varieties,^  they  must  appear  when  presented  fer 
competition  at  the  poultry  shows.  One  of  the  most  valuable,  and  generally 
called  the  King  of  Pigeons,  is  the  Carrier.  This  bird  has  been  used  as  a  messen- 
ger probably  ever  since  Noah  sent  one  from  the  Ark,  and  still  continues  where 
the  electric  wire  is  impracticable  or  unknown,  and  rapid  communication  essen- 
tial. Its  natural  color  is  light  gray  blue,  with  black  bars  on  wing  and  tail. 
Some  are  a  glossy  purplish  black  or  dun ;  other  colors  are  not  esteemed  full 
bred.  They  are  rather  larger  than  a  conunon  pigeon,  and  have  a  rich  embossed 
protuberance  of  white  flesh  around  the  eye  and  nostril ;  it  is  supposed  to  be  of 
use  in  their  rapid  flight  This  should  spread  around  the  eye  as  large  as  a  tw^tj. 
five  cent  piece,  but  it  does  not  attain  its  full  size  for  six  or  eight  years,  and  some 
continue  always  increasing,  although  a  Pigeon  rarely  attains  its  tenth  year.  The 
young  squeaker  will  only  have  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch.  They  are  now  worth 
from  three  to  five  dollars  per  pair  in  market.  To  train  them,  take  the  young 
from  home  a  little  further  each  time,  until  they  will  return  several  miles  in  as 
many  minutes,  from  any  direction ;  wind  the  message  (on  thin  paper)  round  the 
leg,  neatly  tying  it  with  thread :  a  small  bag  of  thin  stuff*  will  be  found  most 
convenient  to  carry  them  in,  as  it  is  not  requisite  for  them  to  see. 

The  Fantail^  from  its  peculiar  large  spread  tail,  makes  a  very  striking  appear- 
ance on  the  buildings.  Those  of  a  pure  white  are  preferred,  and  are  genially 
the  best  birds ;  others  have  the  shoulders  of  the  wing  black,  blue,  red,  or  yellow, 
and  there  are  some  all  black,  but  being  crosses  to  obtain  the  color,  they  are  all 
usually  inferior  in  their  properties.  The  tail  should  have  thirty-six  feathers,  well 
spread  in  three  rows ;  extra  birds  have  a  fourth  row ;  it  is  carried  in  the  manner 
of  the  Turkey,  touching  with  it  the  back  part  of  its  head.    This  bird  must  have 
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a  long,  swan-like  neck,  which  it  continually  shakes  in  a  singular  manner.  They 
are  not  good  fliers,  but  are  excellent  breeders  and  nurses,  when  well  supplied 
with  food  and  water.    It  is  said  their  odd  looks  and  antics  frighten  away  hawks. 

The  Magpie  is  of  medium  size ;  its  head,  crop,  back,  and  tail  oi  one  uniform 
color ;  the  remainder  white :  long  red  legs,  pearl  eye,  and  spindle  beak.  They 
are  good  fliers  and  breeders,  and  make  a  pretty  flock. 

The  Bcdd  Faie  is  a  small  Tumbler  variety,  noted  for  lofby  flying,  and  perform- 
ing summersaults  in  the  air,  and  falling  backwards  as  if  suddenly  sho^  Their 
body  must  be  of  a  uniforin  color ;  but  the  head,  tail,  nine  flight  feathers,  and 
thighs,  must  be  white ;  pearl  eyed,  small  red  feet  and  legs.  These  birds  give 
little  trouble  and  produce  well. 

The  English  Pouter^  now  the  most  in  fashion  of  all  the  pigeon  tribe,  is  a 
splendid  large  bird,  measuring  eighteen  inches  from  beak  to  tail ;  circumference 
of  crop  not  less  than  fifteen  inches ;  legs,  which  must  be  well  feathered,  seven 
and  a  half  inches.  They  are  of  various  colors  and  shades,  but  the  most  esteemed 
and  best  bred  are  pied  with  white,  and  of  the  following  colors :  yellow,  red, 
black,  dun,  blue,  ai\^  silver.  The  two  latter  must  have  a  double  black  bar  on 
each  wing  and  the  tail ;  the  white  on  the  front  of  the  crop,  in  the  form  of  a 
new  moon ;  a  neat  five  or  six  leafed  rose  of  white  on  each  wing ;  and  the  leg 
and  thigh  clean  white,  evenly  cut. 

[We  give  place  to  the  above,  though  somewhat  out  of  our  beaten  track.  That 
the  dove-cot  may  form  a  useful  and  interesting  feature  of  ornamental  grounds, 
must  be  apparent  enough  to  all  who  visit  such  places,  for  instance,  as  Springside. 
The  subject,  in  this  connection,  has  attracted  but  little  attention  here,  but  is  work- 
ing its  way. — Ed.] 


"PIERMONT,"  RESIDENCE  OF  DR.  NORRIS,  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

Wx  have  for  some  time  purposed  giving  the  accompanying  engraving  of  the 
residence  of  our  correspondent,  Dr.  George  Pepper  Norris,  and  have  only  been 
waiting  for  the  descriptive  matter  to  do  so.  A  correspondent  of  the  Gardener's 
Monthly  has  recently  been  there,  and  has  furnished  a  description  that  we  like  so 
well,  that  we  take  the  liberty  of  transferring  it  to  our  own  pages.  We  shall  at 
another  time  give  a  description  of  "  Rock  wood,"  the  residence  of  Mr.  Shipley,  and 
which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  places  in  the  country.  The  following  ia 
"  Graptolite's  "  account  of  "  Piermont :" 

"  TTie  first  place  we  visited  is  owned  and  managed  by  Dr.  George  Pepper 
Norris,  whose  name  has  been  rendered  familiar  to  the  horticultural  public  by 
his  essays,  published  in  various  journals.  As  the  Doctor  has  excited  a  little 
sharp  criticism,  by  his  descriptions  of  other  people's  places,  we  went  prepared  to 
give  him  the  benefit  of  a  little  dose  inspection  of  his  own  operations.    The  party 
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consisted  of  your  correspondent  and  a  Philadelphia  *  expert '  in  Grape  culture, 
&c.  On  inquiring  in  Wilmington  where  Dr.  Norris's  country  place  was  locft^  ' 
ed,  we  were  informed  that  it  was  about  a  mile  out  of  town,  near  the  Poor- 
house;  rather  an  unpromising  locality,  we  thought,  for  the  most  enterprising 
horticulturist  in  Wilmington,  but  still  in  a  direction  much  traveled  by  some  | 
amateurs.  A  short  ride  up  the  hill  west  of  the  town  soon  brought  os  to  the 
gateway  leading  to  the  cottage,  and  here  the  fine  scenery  which  burst  upon 
our  view,  ©ver  a  panorama  of  hills,  valleys,  and  rivers,  the  well-kept  carriage- 
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road,  the  handsome  lawn,  the  fine  specimen-trees,  and   the   elegant  buildings 
before  us,  dispelled  all  fears  which  we  had  indulged  that  we  should  find  ma- 
terial for  criticism  on  the  doctor's  grounds.      We  felt  sure  that  we  were  ap-  , 
proaching  the  home  of  taste  and  skill.  , 

-"jDr.  Norris  has,  in  truth,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  situations  which  it  hw 
beaiirour  lot  to  examint   for   some   time,  and   he  has  improved  it  in  a  very 


judioious  .and  tasteful  manner.    The  Gothic  cottage  is  built  of  dark  blue  Bran- 
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dywine  granite,  which  blends  its  hues  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  this  stone,  giv- 
ing an  effect  to  the  walls  such  as  could  only  be  obtained,  with  other  stone, 
by  the  most  skillful  panting  and  shading,  or  by  a  mixture  of  paint  and  fine 
colored  sand.  Hie  color  is  exceedingly  rich  and  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The 
stable  and  other  buildings  are  all  built  of  the  same  kind  of  stone,  in  semi- 
Gothic  style,  and  form  a  very  handsome  and  comfortable-looking  group. 

''  In  Pear*culture  the  Doctor  has  made  a  good ,  beginning,  and  fortunately 
has  a  good  show  of  fruit  this  year.  The  Grape-houses,  which,  until  lately, 
have  been  entirely  managed  by  the  Doctor  himself,  are  constructed  with  the 
latest  improvements  in  borders,  dec,  and  exhibit  more  than  an  average  degree 
of  success. 

'' Fruit-trees  in  pots,  for  the  orchard-house,  have  also  been  cultivated  with 
very  satisfactory  results,  by  bringing  them  forward  in  the  Grapery,  and  ripen- 
ing them  out  of  doors.  The  Peaches  and  Plums,  now  in  fruit,  will  rarely 
be  excelled  in  appearance,  even  with  the  aid  of  a  separate  hotlse  for  the  pur- 
pose, 

"  Part  of  the  farm,  under  the  care  of  an  experienced  vegetable-grower,  is 
worked  with  great  activity  and  skill,  and  produces  a  handsome  return  for 
the  enterprise  of  the  proprietor.  We  examined  some  acres  which  could 
scarcely  be  excelled  in  neatness  and  profitable  growth  by  the  veteran  truckers 
of  Philadelphia  or  New  York. 

''The  place  is  yet  new,  and  although  it  offers  no  remarkable  points  of  in- 
struction, or  great  novelties  in  planting  or  management,  it  presents  these 
excellent  distinctive  features:  it  is  magnificently  located;  it  is  laid  out  and 
constructed  with  taste  and  skill,  and  is  finished  t<p  as  &r  as  its  improvements 
have  been  attempted,  while  the  whole  of  it  is  managed  in  a  judicious  and 
profitable  manner.  There  is  no  foolish  waste,  and  no  rubbish  about  it^  which 
is  a  vast  merit.  We  think  the  Doctor  may  be  permitted  to  hang  up  his 
hat  on  a  high  peg  in  the  horticultural  halls." 
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ComTDunications,    Letten,  Catalogues,    Periodicals,  packages    by    Expreaa, 
&c.,  should    be  directed    to  the  care  of  C.  M.  Saxtou,  25  Park  Be  w.  New    | 
York.    Exchanges  should  be  addressed  to  ^  Thx  Hobtioultubibt.^  |  ; 
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It  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  our  cover,  that  a  change  has  been  made  in  the 
HoBTiccLTURiST.  Au  interest  in  it  has  been  purchased  by  Mr.  Gbo.  £.  Woodward,  ' 
whose  name  has  been  fiimiliar  to  our  readers  for  a  year  or  more  past  as  a  liberal   I 
contributor  on  the  subject  of  Landscape  Adornment.    This  change  will  place  at 
our  disposal  such  facilities  as  will  enable  us  to  carry  out  some  Igng  oonteooplated 
improvements,  and  otherwise  add  to  the  usefulness  of  the  magazine  ia  such  a   , 
manner  as  to  make  it  more  acceptable  than  ever.  We  are  not  accustomed  to  apeak 
of  our  own  labors,  but  we  think  we  may  say  that  we  have  done  something  to  give  i ' 
the  Horticulturist  its  present  high  character  as  an  authority  on  all  matters  com-   ;  j 
ing  within  its  sphere :  this  character  we  shall  do  our  best  to  maintain.    In  our 
new  relations  we  shall  be  enabled  to  give  increased  attention  to  Landscape  Adorn- 
ment and  garden  ornamentation,  but  we  shall  not  neglect  other  interests,  espe- 
cially that  most  important  of  all,  the  science  of  Pomology.  We  shall  endeavor,  in 
short,  to  make  the  Horticulturist  an  indispensable  companion,  not  only  to  the 
possessor  of  lordly  acres,  but  even  to   the  owner  of  a  city  lot ;  such  a  com-  | 
panioi^  indeed,  as  no  sensible  man  would  willingly  be  without.  The  progress  of  rural  i 
art  since  the  establishment  of  the  Horticulturist  has  been  of  the  most  gratifying  ' 
description,  and  no  little  of  this  pr<^ress  has  been  directly  attributed  to  the  influeace  I 
of  this  magazine.    It  shall  be  our  object  to  increase  still  further  this  infiueDoe^  i 
until  every  home  shall  become  an  especial  object  of  endearment.    While  we  are 
laboring  thus  in  our  "  sanctum,"  may  we  not  ask  that  our  friends  abroad  in  the 
world  will  do  something  to  increase  our  list  of  subscribers  1    Some  have  done 
nobly  in  this  respect ;  others  might  do  much.     Let  no  man  imagine  that  the 
present  war  has  created  a  necessity  for  stopping  his  supply  of  horticultural  knowU 
edge ;  there  are  many  other  things  that  he  can  much  better  do  Without.     What- 
ever other  kind  of  business  may  be  suspended,  certain  branches  of  Horticulture 
must  be  pursued  with  additional  vigor,  and  no  thoughtful  man  ought  at  sodi  a 
moment  to  deprive  himself  of  any  means  of  knowledge  within  his  reach.     Mr. 
Saxton  will  continue  to  be  our  publisher,  and  alUetters,  etc,  may,  as  usual,  be 
directed  to  his  care. 
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Bbookltk  Horticultural  SocotTr. — Undismayed  by  the  times,  the  Brooklyn 
Society  has  determined  to  hold  its  annual  exhibition.  The  list  of  prizes  is  a  very 
liberal  one,  embracing  the  usual  collections,  and  deserves,  and  will  no  doubt 
receive,  the  attention  of  gardeners  and  amateurs.  We  hope  the  friends  of  the 
Society,  and  the  public  generally,  will  on  this  occasion  come  forward  and  give  it 
a  generous  support. 

NuBSSRT  FOR  Salx. — ^Mr.  Miller^s  advertisement  in  the  present  number  pre- 
sents a  rare  opportunity  for  a  person  who  wishes  to  embark  in  the  propagation 
of  the  grape.     It  i^  seldom  that  a  stock  of  this  kind  is  offered  for  sale. 

Thb  Curculio  and  thx  Grape. — In  examining  a  small  vineyard  lately,  we 
found  one  bunch  of  grapes,  every  berry  of  which  was  marked  with  the  crescent 
of  the  Curculio.  We  saw  it  on  no  others.  We  brought  the  bunch  away,  and 
the  larvffi  are  now  undergoing  their  change.    We  shall  soon  know  what  they  are. 

Ravbnswood  Pxar. — Mr.  Erhard  has  just  sent  us  a  basket  of  this  fine  pear, 
figured  in  our  last  number.  The  quality  of  these  specimens  quite  confirms 
our  previous  impressions.  It  is  not  large,  but  its  earliness,  productiveness,  and 
good  quality  make  it  especially  desirable  for  the  amateur.  Many  of  the  speci- 
mens were  fully  a  third  larger  than  our  figure,  which  we  consider  about  the 
average  size. 

Ck)RRxcTiON. — ^In  our  article  on  Newburgh  Vineyards  in  last  number,  read  Mrs. 
Say  instead  of  Mrs.  Fay. 

Mb.  Barry's  Apple. — Mr.  Downing  writes  to  us,  in  reference  to  the  specimens 
of  this  apple  which  we  sent  him,  that  he  does  not  know  what  it  is,  being  entirely 
new  to  him.     Will  Mr.  Barry  be  so  good  as  to  tell  us  what  local  name  it  has  1 


The  Curculio  in  the  Black  Knot. — Dr.  Trimble  has  brought  us  some  Cur- 
culios,  in  various  stages  of  transformation,  taken  from  the  black  knot  en  the 
Qierry.  They  are  precisely  identical  with  the  Plum  Curculio,  a  fSw5t  which  we 
have  before  demonstrated.  We  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Curculio  in 
the  knot)  and  those  in  the  Cherry,  Plum,  Apple,  ^ec,  are  all  one  and  the  same. 

The  Woodward  Gate. — While  driving  through  Newburgh  lately  we  came 
suddenly  upon  a  gate,  which  seemed  to  us  to  have  a  familiar  look.  It  was 
the  Woodward  Gate,  figured  in  our  April  number,  whidi  Mr.  Thomas  had 
adopted  as  the  entrance  to  his  fine  estate.  Wa  saw  two  or  three  others,  but  this 
was  the  prettiest  and  best  made  of  them  all ;  not  only  Uiat,  but  it  was  the  best 
gate  we  saw  in  Newburgh,  notwithstanding  others  may  have  cost  three  times 
as  maoh.  We  know  of  no  other  gate  combining  so  perfectly  the  elements 
of  utility  and  beauty ;  it  is  light,  strong,  simple,  and  cheap  to  a  degree  which 
should  make  it  popular.  We  expect  to  see  Woodward  gates  swinging  on  all  the 
roads. 
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Stbawbebbcbs  nr  WABamoTOv. — ^The  following  ia  an  extxact  from  a  letter, 
dated  July  25th,  from  Dr.  John  H.  Bayne,  of  Washington  City,  who  grows 
Strawberries  very  extensively  for  market  We  should  be  glad  to  have  a  Ibt  of 
such  other  kinds  as  he  grows,  with  an  estimate  of  their  value  for  market.  All 
our  readers,  indeed,  who  raise  Strawberries  for  market,  would  be  doing  a  good 
service  by  sending  us  the  names  of  the  two  or  three  kinds  which  they  have  found 
most  profitable.     Dr.  Bayne  remarks  as  follows : 

'*  I  have  had  a  very  fine  and  abundant  crop  of  Strawberries  the  past  season. 
The  most  profitable  variety  has  been  the  Jenny  Lind.  I  had  them  very  early, 
and  in  large  quantitiea,  in  market  in  advance  of  every  l>ody  else.  I  ought  to  have 
made  several  hundred  dollars  every  morning  from  the  sale  of  them,  and,  but  for 
the  times,  should  have  done  so.  However,  I  can  not  complain ;  I  succeeded 
much  better  than  I  expected. 

**  Jenny  Lind  is  the  most  reliable  early  variety  I  have  ever  cultivated.  I  shall 
cultivate  it  almost  exclusively  for  an  early  crop.  It  is  very  beautiful  in  color, 
very  early  and  tolerably  productive,  good  size  and  flavor.  I  shall  cultivate 
Jenny  Lind  and  Prince's  Magnate  very  extensively.  They  embrace  every 
quality  necessary  to  render  them  profitable  for  market,  and  if  I  were  confined 
to  two  varieties,  with  my  experience,  I  would  unhesitatingly  prefer  these  two. 
The  Magnate  is  very  large,  productive,  and  fine  in  color.  I  have  fully  tested 
the  merits  of  Wilson's  Albany ;  it  is  quite  large  in  size,  and  the  most  pro- 
fuse bearer  I  ever  saw.  Notwithstanding  its  great  productiveness,  I  shall  not 
cultivate  it  to  any  great  extent.  It  is  exceedingly  acid,  and  defective  in  the 
Strawberry  aroma.  It  over-bears,  and,  I  think,  in  dry  seasons,  will  only  ma- 
ture a  small  portion  of  its  fruit  of  good  size,  I  have  not  seen  any  variety 
which  continues  to  afibrd  such  a  succession  of  large  berries  as  Prince's  Mag- 
nate." 

Exhibition  of  Gladioli. — During  the  last  of  July  and  the  beginning  of  Ai^nst, 
Mr.  Bridgeman  had  an  exhibition  of  Gladioli  at  the  Nursery  at  Astoria.  Hie 
beds  were  covered  with  an  awning,  and  thus  protected,  could  be  examined  with 
much  satisfaction.  This  collection  embrace^  some  two  hundred  varieties,  many 
of  them  entirely  new  here.  The  display  was  very  brilliant.  We  shall,  by  and 
by,  give  a  list  of  the  best  twenty-four  in  this  and  some  other  collections. 

Trftoma  Uvaria  Granmflora. — ^W.  C.  Townsend,  Esq.,  of  Bay  Ri^e,  has 
just  placed  on  our  table  a  noble  stalk  of  this  superb  flower.  The  stalk  ia  over 
four  feet  high,  the  flowers  occupying  a  foot  of  it.  This  variety  is  much  finer  than 
Tritoma  uvaria.  We  think  it  was  raised  by  Mr.  Veitch,  of  Exeter.  The  top 
most  or  unexpanded  flowers  are  of  a  deep  red,  tinged  with  bluish  purple ;  thiose 
next  below,  just  opening,  are  of  a  brilliant  orange  red ;  while  those  fully  ex- 
panded  and  just  passing  off  are  of  a  delicate  straw  color,  all  the  colors  passing 
gently  from  one  to  the  other,  and  being  beautifully  harmonized.     It  is  a  charmii^ 
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flower,  and  we  are  muoh  deUgkted  with  it.    Mr.  Townsend  will  please  accept 
our  thanks. 

Gladiolus  Brsnohlstsnsis.— We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Spooner  dc  Co.,  of 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  for  a  box  of  this  superb  Gladiolus.  The  color  of  the  flower 
is  a  brilliant  orange  scarlet^  with  a  pale  yellow  throat  It  is  large  and  well 
formed,  and  one  of  the  best  

Brookltk  Horticultural  Socibtt^^— The  semi-monthly  conversational  meet- 
ing of  this  Society  came  off  at  the  appointed  time.  The  attendance  was  very 
good,  and  the  presence  of  a  number  of  ladies  gave  an  additional  interest  to  the 
occasion.  The  members  bring  with  them  plants  and  cut  flowers,  and  half  an  hour 
or  so  is  spent  in  their  examination ;  and  thus  between  the  flowers  and  the  discus- 
sions the  evening  is  pleasantly  passed.  We  attended  the  last  meeting,  and  con* 
dude,  from  what  we  saw  and  heard,  that  these  meetings  have  become  a  permanent 
and  most  valuable  feature  in  the  Society's  proceedings.  The  show  of  flowers  was 
very  good.  Mr.  Bridgeman,  of  New  York,  had  a  stand  of  remarkably  fine 
Gladioli,  consisting  of  seventy-five  varieties,  presenting  a  striking  evidence  of  the 
great  improvement  recently  made  in  this  beautiful  flower.  Mr.  Humphreys,  of 
Brooklyn,  made  a  good  display  of  pot  plants,  such  as  Dracsenas,  Caladiums,  Be- 
gonias, Ferns,  6ec.,  all  in  fine  order.  Messrs.  Dailledouze  6c  Zeller  made  a  show 
of  very  fine  cut  Roses  and  Japan  Lilies.  Mr.  Burgess  exhibited  Phloxes,  An« 
tirrhinums,  Gladioli,  and  the  sweetscented  and  almost  ever-blooming  Daphne 
oneorura.  Mr.  Barnes,  of  Williamsburgh,  showed  fine  Double  Hollyhocks, 
Phloxes,  &c.  Mr.  Fuller  had  a  few  very  choice  Gladioli.  Mrs.  Henderson  pre- 
sented a  very  neat  and  prettily  made  wreath,  and  the  flowers  for  once  seemed 
doltghtod  that  they  could  go  into  public  without  being  put  in  a  strait  jacket  Mr. 
Weir  placed  on  the  table  some  fine  Japan  Lilies  and  Gladioli,  and  also  Lilium 
Wallicbiana,  of  the  purest  white,  in  the  style  of  longiflorum,  but  larger,  and  very 
fragrant.     The  remarks  made  by  the  speakers  we  copy  from  the  Eagle. 

**  At  eight  oVlock  the  meeting  was  opened  by  the  President,  J.  H.  Degrauw, 
Esq.    After  a  few  remarks  he  requested  Mr.  R.  G.  Pardee,  of  N.  Y.,  to  preside. 

'*  Mr.  Pardee  said  that  he  had  just  returned  from  the  country,  and  was  very 
fatigued,  but  he  could  not  miss  such  an  exhibition,  and  was  sure  that  many  from 
New  York  would  be  there  did  they  only  know  of  it  He  was  really  glad  to  see 
the  Brooklyn  Horticultural  Society  take  such  a  stand,  and  particularly  in  such 
times.  He  said  the  Gladioli  were  the  finest  he  had  seen,  and  from  these  the 
ladies  could  see  what  a  delightful  field  they  had  open  for  the  display  of  their  flori* 
cultural  taste.  Raise  seedlings  and  hybridize,  and  so  get  new  varieties,  even  to 
surpass  the  splendid  flowers  before  them* 

''Mr.  Brophy  made  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  Pansy,  or  Violet,  or 
Johnny  Jumper,  and  urged  the  gardeners  and  amateurs  to  grow  it  from  cuttings, 
instead  of  by  seed.  He  gave  the  general  standard  of  what  was  considered  a  per- 
fect flower,  in  size,  form,  texture,  and  color, 
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•''Mr.  A.  S.  Fuller,  of  Myrtle  Avenue,  spoke  of  Gladioli,  and  gave  an  aoeoant 
of  their  mode  of  propagation  and  culture,  and  how  they  had  been  so  greatly  im- 
proved during  the  last  few  years ;  they  can  be  raised  from  seed,  but  the  bulb  is 
the  ordinary  way.  Take  them  up  in  the  fall  as  soon  as  the  foliage  dies  away,  and 
keep  them  perfectly  warm  and  dry  until  spring. 

''Mr.  Peter  B.  Mead,. editor  of  the  Hobticultubibt,  of  New  York,  was  pres- 
ent, and  spoke,  first,  of  the  gardeners  telling  their  customera,  wh^i  they  boo^t 
a  plant,  how  they  should  take  care  of  it,  propagate  it,  and  all  about  it,  and  partica- 
larly,  when  they  came  to  these  meetings,  to  tell  all  they  know.  He  spoke  of  a 
new  method  of  striking  rose  cuttings :  Take  a  pan  or  saucer,  fill  two-thirds  witli 
sand,  and  then  fill  up  with  water ;  prepare  the  cutUng  in  the  ordinary  way,  cut- 
ting under  a  bud  or  an  eye,  and  place  it  in  this  sand,  and  it  will  root  in  a  mudk 
less  time  and  with  less  failures  than  any  other  way.  Also  of  the  proper  way  of 
arranging  bouquets,  so  that  each  flower  can  be  distinctly  seen ;  and  commeiided 
the  one  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Henderson.  He  spoke  of  the  improvement  that  bad 
been  made  in  the  Hollyhock,  from  the  single  to  the  full  double,  and  the  way  they 
are  planted  at  Mr.  Kelly's  place  at  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  viz, :  *a  large  bed  is  planted 
with  H0IJ37  hocks  and  Dahlias  alternately ;  the  Hollyhocks  bloom  and  are  past  as 
the  Dahlias  begin  and  continue  till  frost.  The  effect  of  this  is  very  fine,  and  such 
as  every  one  can  produce  on  his  own  place.  This  was  what  was  wanted  in  theae 
meetings — plain,  practical  information,  that  all  can  avail  themselves  of;  and  if 
any  one  produces  a  new  idea,  give  it  freely,  and  some  one  may  improve  on  it. 
He  hoped  the  ladies  would  take  a  more  active  part  in  these  meetings ;  if  they  did 
not  like  to  ask  questions,  write  them  out,  and  the  diairman  could  read  them ;  in 
this  way  a  vast  deal  of  knowledge  would  be  diffused  and  made  available. 

'*  Mr.  Mead's  remarks  were  listened  to  with  great  attention,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  the  members  will  carry  out  his  suggestions,  and  it  will  soon  place  the 
Society  at  the  head  of  any  in  the  country. 

"  Mr.  Sidell  followed  in  a  few  remarks,  urging  the  gardeners  to  take  more  in- 
terest in  the  meetings  and  exhibitions,  and  for  all  to  do  what  they  could  individu* 
ally  to  carry  out  the  suggestions  that  had  been  offered. 

"  After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Mead  and  Mr.  Pardee  for  their  remarks,  Asa, 
the  meeting  adjourned  to  two  weeks  from  last  night,  when  they  will  take  up  the 
subject  of  Bulbs  and  Bulbous  Plants,  culture,  6iC,^  notice  of  which  will  be  given 
in  the  HagU:^ 
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New  Roohslls,  August  14,  1861. 

Mr.  Editor. — Dear  Sir :  Tlie  cold  snap  of  last  winter  destroyed,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  fruit-buds  of  all  the  Blackberries,  wild  and  cultivated,  in  this 
neighborhood.  No  other  part  of  the  plant  appears  to  be  injured,  and  they 
are  growing  as  usual,  with  some  fruit  on  the  late  or  second  blooming.  My 
crop  of  fruit  is  so  small  that  I  consider  it  a  total  failure.  Cherry-buds  were 
blasted  in  the  same  way.  I  have  quite  a  large  variety,  and  my  trees  are 
healthy,  and  in  full  foliage.  Very  little  fruit  was  formed,  and  I  did  not  gath- 
er a  pound.  The  Wild  Cherry  trees  are  thriving,  and  are  well  laden  with 
fruit.  Apple  trees  fine,  and  generally  in  full  bearing,  and  do  not  seem  to  be 
in  the  least  injured  by  the  cold  or  insects. 

I  have  seen  no  nests  of  worms  upon  trees— =kione  upon  the  grape-vines— and 
up  to  this  time  we  seem  to  have  entirely  escaped  from  the  ravages  of  the 
various  tribes  of  destructive  insects,  and  I  do  not  hear  any  complaints  in  regard 
to  the  potato. 

The  late  rain  has  been  quite  refreshing,  and  vegetation  generally  in  our  neigh- 
borhood was  never  more  luxuriant  and  beautiful  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Mer- 
cury this  morning  at  eight  o'clock  66°,  and  has  not  been  above  84°  this  summer, 
and  but  four  days  as  high  as  80°. 

[Thus  writes  Mr.  Lawton.  New  Bochelle  is  a  beautiful  place,  and  would  seem 
to  be  also,  in  many  respects,  a  very  favored  one.  In  common  with  others,  it  has 
lost  its  Blackberries  and  Cherries,  but  has  a  good  show  of  Apples.  Its  freedom 
from  insects  and  the  effects  of  the  drought  is  remarkable ;  and  then  the  thermom- 
eter has  never  been  above  84°,  while  all  around  have  been  dried  up,  and  burned 
up,  and  eaten  up.  Look  out  for  us,  Mr.  Lawton,  at  the  next ''  heated  term.**— En.] 


I  WOULD  like  to  know  from  the  Editor  of  the  Hobtioultubist  the  name  of  the 
best  white  native  Grape,  exclusive  of  the  Rxbxcca.  Will  you  please  hand  him 
this  slip,  and  oblige  a  Nxw  Subscribxb. 

[The  above  is  a  postscript  to  a  letter  received  by  the  publisher.  It  is  from  a 
subscriber  living  North,  and  we  answer  him  by  naming  the  Cuyahoga.  We 
think  highly  of  Allen's  Hybrid  from  the  little  we  have  seen  of  it.  The  Maxa- 
tawny  we  also  consider  a  fine  Grape ;  but  it  will  require  a  climate  considerably 
south  of  New  York  to  ripen  it.  The  Anna  is  likewise  fine,  but  it  must  be 
grown  some  distance  south  of  your  home.  So,  too,  the  Manhattan.  These  are 
all  green  (or  white)  Grapes. — Ed.]  * 

Mr  Dear  Editor  : — *'  There's  husbandry  in  heaven,"  if  not  on  earth.  The 
season  in  this  region  is  maturing  in  perfection  the  old  White  Doyenn6  Pear  on 
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tarees  upwards  of  fiflj  jean  old,  the  fruit  of  which  the  last  twoitj-five  haa  been  ; 
subject  to  a  disease  worse  than  the  plague  of  Egypt  or  the  Asiatic  Cht^Iera.    ' 
This  peculiarity  of  the  season  has  reference  to  the  county.     In  the  city  this  Tariety  . 
has  always  maintained  its  original  excellence.      Very  truly  yours,  | 

Baltimore^  Aug.  1«(,  1861.  Mabt  Ybabs  a  Habtuind  Subscbibbb. 

[This  is  good  news  indeed.    We  wish  we  could  venture  the  hope  that  this  fiital 
disease  had  reached  its  '*  dimacterio,*'  and  that  hereafter  this  noble  Pear  is  to  \ 
enjoy  an  immunity  from  the  blight  whidi  makes  its  cultivation  in  many  places 
almost  hopeless.    Has  any  similar  condition  of  this  pear  been  no^oed  elsewhere  ?    ■ 
—Ed.]  I 
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VrrAL  FoBCBS  nr  Plants.— For  the  following  communication  we  are  indebted  ' 
to  Mr.  Cranch,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Cindnnati  Horticultural  Society,    i 
before  which  it  was  read.     The  paper  is  very  interesting,  and  coutains  valuable  '  ^ 
thoughts,  but  we  regret  that  they  are  so  indigested.     The  length  of  the  letter 
prevents  us  from  adding  any  notes  of  our  own  at  present,  interesting  as  the  sob-   ' 
ject  is.  ' 

^'CiHcorBATi,  O.,  Maroh  7,  1861. 

**  D.  B.  PiBBSoB,  Esq. — ^Dear  Sir :  Agreeably  to  your  request  for  a  subject  for 
the  consideration  of  yourself  and  your  horticultural  friends,  I  will  suggest  that 
of  Motion,  or  the  Vital  Force  in  Vegetation.    Much  is  said  by  our  writers  about 
proper  nutrition  for  plants,  while  that  which  la  equally  as  important  is  barely 
hinted  at,  as  though  to  teach  it  would  produce  ridicule  from  those  profeasing  to    • 
comprehend  all  that  may  ever  be  known  on  the  subject    Vital  foroe,  or  nofa've  ' , 
pawtTy  is  one  thing,  and  food  made  nutritiotu  for  plants  by  chemical  action,  is  '  i 
another  thing.    However  nutritious  the  food  may  be  of  itself,  it  is  in  a  static  ' 
condition,  and  can  not  be  transferred  to  the  plant,  or  tree,  against  gravity,  unless  by 
some  adequate  force ;  mere  heat  can't  move  it,  while  heat  may  cause  fluidity  and 
elasticity.    Electricity  is  used  to  transfer  metals  in  galvanizing,  and  as  a  motive 
power  to  machinery,  and  is  doubtless  our  nerve  power,  or  vital  physical  principle, 
derived  by  combustion  of  our  food  and  air  in  our  lungs,  instead  of  oxyg^i,  as 
we  are  taught,  which  is  merely  the  heating  principle  of  our  natures,  instead  of 
vital  principle. 

''  I  will  refer  you  to  Patent  Office  Beports  for  1844,  pages  368-^71,  for  inter^  . 
eating  experiments  in  electricity,  quickening  the  growth  of  difiTerent  vegetables. 
Brown's  American  Muck  Book,  page  13,  briefly  refers  to  them.  We  know  th^t 
the  electrical  condition  of  any  matter  is  affected  by  any  change  of  its  density  or 
^  composition.  That  chemical  action  or  decomposition  sets  free  latent  electricity ; 
that  the  stirring  of  the  earth  by  plowing,  giving  the  air  and  sun  access  to  the  , 
decomposable  matter  of  the  soil,  produces  some  change,  and  promotes  electric 
eurrents ;  the  earth  and  atmosphere  being  in  different  electric  conditions,  and  the 
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sap  being  a  good  oonductar,  electricity  flows  and  conveys  the  food,  prepared  by 
chemical  action,  to  where  it  is  needed.  Unless  this  is  so,  why,  in  said  experi- 
ments, did  the  vegetable  grow  so  much  faster  ?  The  ground  .was  not  made  the 
richer  by  the  electrical  arrangement.  Was  it  not  because  there  was  additional 
labor  performed  in  supplying  the  increased  nutriment,  as  in  increasing  the  labor 
of  carrying  the  bricks  for  expediting  the  completion  of  a  building  ? 

'^  May  not  Liebig  nnconseUmsly  derive  this  moHve  power  by  the  use  of  his 
mineral  manures  1  May  not  t^ere  be  greater  chemical  action,  thence  greater 
release  of  electricity  in  the  ground,  when  mineral  manures  are  used,  especially  if 
composted  with  animal  and  vegetable  manures  ?  Will  not  the  variety  of  com* 
position  of  such  a  compost  intensify  chemical  action,  promoted  by  the  rains,  soil, 
sun  and  air,  and  thus  furnish  to  vegetation  an  increased  motive  power,  to  convey 
the  increased  nutrition  to  plants  ?  If  so,  then  it  is  a  question  to  consider  in  con- 
nection with  greater  production  and  vitality  of  trees  to  resist  disease. 

"It  is  a  common  thing  to  hear  of  peach  trees  living  and  bearing  forty  or  sixty 
years  on  the  high  iron  lands  of  Ohio  and  Indiana.-  Doubtless,  elevation  of  posi* 
tion  has  something  to  do  with  bearing,  while  the  iron  has  much  to  do  with  the 
health  of  the  tree  and  their  age.  Many  will  say  that  new  ground  is  the  best,  because 
of  its  greater  supply  of  nutriment.  I  will  say,  because  of  the  decay  of  that  nutri- 
ment, creating  greater  vital  activity,  without  which  nutriment  would  be  of  no  use. 

"  Field's  Pear  Culture  refers  to  use  of  iron  for  pear  trees.  Nails  and  iron 
have  been  used  to  save  peach  trees.  George  Graham,  Esq.,  has  used  iron  on 
pear  trees  to  cure  blight.  Why  1  unless  because  of  the  electricity  generated  by 
the  oxidation  of  the  iron,  and  its  being  taken  up  by  the  sap-— as  in  case  of  our 
blood — as  a  tonic.  I.  C.  Ferris  informs  me  that  he  knew  of  two  large  pear 
trees  cured  of  the  blight  by  being  struck  by  lightning. 

"  Electricity  pervades  all  matter,  and  that  matter  can  not  be  changed  and  retain 
its  latent  electricity.  Bead  Com  Hill  Exchange,  London,  of  Robert  Clarke,  Cm- 
cinnati,  1860,  p.  167,  etc.,  *TF%y  we  Grow*  and  you  will  find  life  is  given  out 
by  decaying  matter  to  living  matter,  loss  and  gain  constantly  going  on,  one  equiva* 
lent  to  the  other.  P.  167 — *  But  according  to  the  view  which  I  now  propose, 
decomposition  is  necessary  to  develop  the  force  by  which  organization  of  food  or 
nutrition  is  effected,^  and  by  which  the  various  purely  animal  functions  are  car- 
ried on  :  that  decomposition  not  only  creates  the  necessity,  but  at.  the  same  time 
furnishes  the  force  of  recomposition,'  What  is  this  force?  is  the  question. 
Liebig's  Complete  Works  on  Chemistry,  last  chapter,  pp.  24-38,  on  chemical 
processes  and  change  of  place  as  afiected  by  electricity— <iee. 

"  Without  being  lengthy,  many  works  on  electricity  may  be  referred  to,  show- 
ing it  to  be  the  silent  mechanic  at  work  for  us  while  w:e  are  aaleep,  building  up 
for  us  our  food,  etc.,  its  power  depending  on  the  intensity  of  chemical  action 
going  on  in  the  soil,  arising  from  diversity  of  elements  of  soil,  as  acids,  alkalies, 
animal,  vegetable,  mineral  manures,  nature  of  the  soil,  its  condition  of  moisture 
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and  poroeity,  air,  sun,  heat,  and  frequency  of  stirring^  and  the  appUcaUon  of  tlus 
power  to  what  we  wish  to  cultivate,  depending  on  the  ground  being  free  of  weeds, 
etc,  which  will  equally  appropriaie  this  mechanical  power. 

"  If  in  the  above  experiments  referred  to,  there  had  been  toeede  permitted  to 
appropriate  a  portion  of  the  power  developed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  metals 
used,  there  would  have  been  less  growth  of  that  cultivated.     A  certain  extend  of 
electricity  developed  naturally  or  artificially,  is  essential  for  a  given  growth,  and 
if  that  electricity  is  partly  appropriated  to  something  else,  the  power  being  divided^ 
the  aggregate  growth  of  the  two  is  but  equal  to  what  the  one  should  be ;  heoce  the 
necessity  of  clean  grounds,  well  stirred,  enriched  with  a  variety  of  manures  to  favor 
the  greatest  chemical  action^  and  development  of  the  greatest  amount  of  mechanical 
power.     If  these  crude,  ill-digested,  hasty  ideas  should  prove  to  be  true,  on  being 
investigated  by  competent  horticulturists  and  agriculturists,  they  should  be  pre- 
pared  for  the  press.     JVutriment  is  one  thing,  and  the  motive  power  Ut  transfer  it 
another.    A  child  might  starve  if  its  mother  should  refuse  to  carry  its  food  to  it. 
The  food  would  spoil  before  conveyed,  if  the  child  must  come  to  it    The  tree 
must  be  supplied ;  neither  tree  nor  food  can  move  of  themselves.     Nature  has  { 
furnished  in  the  food  itself  during  its  preparation^  its  motive  power, 

''  Ton  have  scientific  associates  who  would  probably  be  glad  to  make  some 
experiments  showing  that  the  same  soil  may  be  made  to  produce  much  more 
largely  by  increasing  the  production  of  the  motive  power.  It  can  be  done  in  a 
hot-house  at  a  small  outlay. 

^  We  have  valuable  manures  thrown  away  in  the  dty,  worth  more  than  would 
support  our  poor  and  needy.  Ashes,  gypsum,  blood,  and  tank  refuse,  if  dried 
and  ground  with  bones,  is  as  good  as  guano,  hoofs,  hair,  lime,  charcoal,  and  annual 
black  night  soil,  6ic,j  dec,  and  their  use  effective,  •/  above  suggestions  are  true 
Iron  pyrites  can  be  had  cheap. 

**  Nature  has  bountifully  supplied  us  with  all  sorts  of  nutriment  for  vegetation, 
as  well  as  the  working  power  to  combine  and  rearrange  matter.  Contact  is  essen- 
tial to  promote  chemical  action ;  hence,  necessity  of  frequent  stirring  the  soil,  to 
allow  new  air,  new  sun-heat  and  light,  promotive  of  chemical  action  in  soil,  from 
which  the  motive  power  is  derived ;  while  nature  furnishes  chemical  action  in  the 
leaves  of  vegetation,  by  the  action  of  the  sun  on  the  sap  in  the  leaves,  and  the 
friction  of  the  winds  yielding  electricity  of  the  air ;  the  atmosphere,  in  its  eleo- 
trical  condition,  differing  from  that  of  the  eartii,  begets  the  negative  and  positive 
action  sufficient  to  overcome  the  gravity,  and  transfer  matter  to  where  needed. 

'*  We  see  the  superior  progress  and  civilization  of  our  day  arise  from  the  sub- 
jection of  physical  laws  to  mental  ones,  as  in  the  employment  of  steam  power  for 
stationary,  and  movable  machinery,  chemistry,  eleotridty,  dec*^ 
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BROOSXTN  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY— SPEECH  OF  PRESIDENT  DEGRAUW. 

[CatUinuid/ram  paae  890.] 

The  orators,  the  poets,  and  the  philosophers  of  Rome,  invite  the  student  who 
would  8ympathi2e  in  their  emotions.  Such  is  the  ancient  hbtory  of  Horticulture, 
and  the  tirat  rosy  light  that  beamed  atler  the  dark  ages,  kindled  a  new  radiance 
about  our  subject.  It  is  thus  encompassed  by  the  attraction  of  its  modern  history . 
The  gardens  of  Holland  and  the  Netherlands  feel  the  influence  of  |the  society,  and 
arts  revived.  The  atmosphere  of  Italy  and  France  next  bring  rich  odors.  They 
soon  scent  the  Isles  of  Britain ;  they  pervade  the  Continent. 

This  department  of  our  subject  draws  its  copious  details  from  the  moral  and 
political  state  of  Europe,  while  the  last  four  hundred  years  have  been  inditing 
their  momentous  records.  To  the  understanding  of  the  intelligent  it  here  otfers  a 
rich  feast,  for  its  garlands  have  allured  the  eye  and  called  forth  the  emulation  of 
the  most  celebrated  literary  worthies  and  benefactors  of  the  human  race  in  every 
region  of  the  world.  Since  the  invention  of  the  microscope,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  most  wonderful  discoveries,  alluring  multitudes  to 
the  pursuit  of  vegetable  science,  have  given  animation  to  their  diligence  and  re- 
compensed their  toils. 

The  history  of  Horticulture  thus  puts  forth  its  buds  and  thus  expands  its  flow- 
ers in  ancient  and  in  modern  times.  When  the  inquirer,  who  is  curious  to  learn 
its  present  state,  ascends  that  eminence  from  which  its  groves  and  walks  may  be 
discovered,  his  interest  is  yet  further  heightened  by  the  most  gladdening  dis- 
coveries. 

in  Europe  a  fresh  impulse  to  investigation  has  been  experienced ;  and  many  a 
distinguished  naturalist  on  the  Continent  is  emulous  to  obtain  a  wreath  like  that 
whicn  decorates  the  brow  of  him  who  lately  towered  aloft,  and  gave  a  magnetic 
influence  to  the  charms  of  Horticulture  in  our  own  land.  But  now,  alas !  the 
mourni'ul  branches  of  the  funeral  tree  are  waving  over  him ;  yet,  with  the  distinct- 
ive qualities  of  the  same  cypress,  the  memory  of  Downing  shall  ever  be  green 
and  enduring.  Throughout  our  entire  land,  new  stores  are  yet  continually  un- 
folding to  us,  and  the  vegetable  treasures  in  our  own  domain  appear  to  transcend 
in  real  value  its  precious  mines.  And  we  rejoice  in  beholding  in  our  own  land  a 
scene  at  which  the  Horticulturist  has  cause  to  glory.  We  have  already  as  a  peo- 
ple, enriched  by  numerous  treatises  and  volumes,  the  library  that  illustrates  the 
natural  products  of  the  earth.  And  learning,  genius,  and  talent  are  emulated  by 
indctatigable  industry  and  practical  skill.  The  gardens  that  surround  our  city  are 
abundant  evidences  of  this  truth. 

Throughout  the  entire  Union,  as  well  as  disunion,  enterprise  is  now  directed  to 
the  culture  of  the  most  valuable  phmts.    Besides  sectional  objects,  confined  to 
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particular  regions  of  our  country,  there  are  others  also  daiming  universal  nodee, 
which  may  still  be  denominated  national. 

.  Of  thesethefirst,  byitsimportanoSiia  thecnltivatiottaftheTiiv;  eaqieriioeB^ 
have  been  successful,  as  the  voices  of  our  IntelligeDt  and  enterpiising  ^rmers  acd 
horticulturists  proclaim.  The  vinl  will  flourish  in  our  country,  in  varions  latitudes, 
and  it  yields  to  us  an  agreeable  and  valuable  product.  Tea,  aacl  oalhre  wines  de- 
lived  from  it,  and  from  the  fruits  of  our  orchards,  and  of  our  garden^  mar  be 
hailed  by  the  philanthrojRst  as  the  harbingers  of  a  new  era.  The  epoch  wmj 
not  be  distant  when  the  draughts  that  ave  inebriating  and  destroying  thots- 
ands  of  our  population  shall  be  superseded  by  the  use  of  milder  and  of  salutarr 
beverages. 

Had  I  not  already  dwelt  so  long  upon  the  first  of  the  particulara^  that  w»e 
proposed  for  your  attention,  I  might  here  enlarge  upon  the  fUture  prospects  of  our 
fiivored  land ;  I  might  collect  before  you  the  antidpationB  which  are  saggest^i 
by  its  unparalleled  advancement  in  the  ftM»lities  of  transportation,  and  the  extmi 
of  commerce — ^its  canals  and  railroads,  tiie  staple  product  of  its  soil,  and  its  nate- 
ral  adaptation  for  the  most  enlightened  of  all  people  on  our  globe.  Exhibitii^ 
in  their  true  colors  the  glories  that  may  one  day  readi,  like  the  oeleaitlal  bow,  from 
our  Atlantic  to  our  Pacific  confines.  I  might  direct  your  contemplation  to  thk 
graphic  symbol  of  our  great  national  destinies,  and  when  all  sounds  of  a  disonkc 
shall  have  passed  away,  when  the  rude  storm  of  political  animositj  shall  h&Tv 
been  stilled,  and  when  the  last  edio  of  the  thunderinge  that  arrest  us  in  the  Scmth 
shall  cease  to  roll,  as  the  prismatic  arch,  the  token  of  an  everlasting  covenant  of 
peace  and  union  shall  shed  its  smiles  upon  our  soil,  I  might  depict  the  ha;^!f«t 
of  lands,  that,  like  an  aromatic  ^  field  which  the  l^rd  hath  blessed,''  shall  scs'i 
up  to  heaven,  from  the  wide  extent  of  its  vast  territories,  the  mingled  perfirmcs 
of  its  cornucopia,  sweet-scented  fruit  and  firagrant  flowers.  As  we  mingle  ooi 
sympathies  with  the  subject  of  this  evening,  we  may  with  joy  reflect  upon  thr 
numerous,  the  varied,  and  the  enlivening  themes  by  whidi  Horticulture,  with  its 
stimulus  to  industry,  is  calculated  to  engage  the  intelleot  And  there  is  a  monl 
halo  that  invests  our  subject.  It  can  improve  the  heart  As  we  behold  the  w<a»- 
ders  that  abound  throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom,  we  are  lost  in  the  intermb- 
able  manifestations  of  the  Supreme.  The  organization  that  pervades  it  lif\s  tq> 
our  hearts  unto  an  Omniscient  Creator.  We  can  not  view  the  mechanism  of  & 
single  plant  without  this  sentiment  We  see  the  several  parts  of  which  it  iscoB' 
posed  arranged  with  a  regard  to  its  nutrition  and  peipetuity  demonstrating  a  cob- 
trivance  the  result  of  the  profoundest  wisdom. 

The  succession  that  is  discoverable  in  the  annual  drcuit  of  our  globe,  directs 
our  thoughts  to  Him,     . 

<' The  life  and  light 
Of  all  this  wondrous  world  we  see." 

Flowers,  fruits,  and  culinary  plants  attain  perfection  in  a  series  that  must  ooq- 
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Tnand  our  gratitude.  Not  lavished  with  an  indiscriminate  profusion  at  some  one 
forward  crisis  of  the  year,  thej  are  dispensed  with  an  all-wise  frugality,  and  yield 
their  fruits  every  month. 

Their  nature  also  is  adapted  to  the  condition  of  mankind.  Where  sultry  beams 
are  shed  upon  the  torrid  zone,  umbrageous  groves  extend  their  branches ;  where 
the  polar  skies  are  cheered  by  a  short  summer's  reign,  its  vegetation  is  distinguish- 
ed by  a  rapid  progress  to  maturity.  Where  manual  labor  is  discouraged  by 
oppressive  heat,  and  where  the  mind  is  destitute  of  moral  enterprise,  abundant 
aliment  is  yielded  to  the  lowest  cultivator  of  the  soil.  But  in  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  earth,  where,  unexposed  to  the  depressing  influence  of  an  ungenial 
atmosphere,  man  walks  abroad  delighting  to  exert  his  enei^es,  here  nature  calls 
forth  talent,  and  awakens  industry,  by  obstacles  which  she  allures  them  to  sur- 
mount As  if  anticipating  the  caprice  of  man,  in  oountries  where  the  valley  and 
the  mountain  each  invite  his  residence,  the  products  of  the  torrid  zone  are  found 
within  this  vale,  and  on  that  towering  summit  is  displayed  to  view  a  northern 
vegetation.  In  the  distribution  of  the  odors  that  are  breathed  around  us^  nature 
seems  to  have  been  regulated  by  the  same  economy,  where  happiness  is  found 
only  in  the  refinement  of  the  senses ;  where  in  luxurious  repose,  the  Hindoo, 
with  no  zest  for  intellectual  delights,  seeks  an  innocent  enjoyment  in  exhalations 
of  sweet  floM'ers,  these  the  loveliest  of  plants,  that  are  unrivaled  in  their  perfume, 
dispense  aroma  in  rich  offerings  to  the  ambient  air. 

"  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  vale  of  Cashmere, ' 
With  its  roses  the  sweetest  that  earth  ever  gave  1 " 

Where  man,  upon  another  continent,  is  seen  degraded  by  the  most  loathsome  ap- 
petites, and  we  are  told  that  by  a  remarkable  peculiarity,  which  he  possesses,  in 
common  only  with  the  inferior  animals,  the  Hottentot  experiences  an  emotion  of 
delight  at  the  carrion-smell  of  what  regales  the  hyena  and  the  vulture,  in  that 
region  of  the  earth — as  if  the  poor  savage  was  to  be  indulged  in  his  caprice — 
while  oriental  perfumes  are  withheld,  plants  distinguished  among  us  by  their  of- 
fensiveness,  the  Stapelias,  in  their  variety,  abound  upon  the  soil,  and  fill  the  air 
with  their  putridity  of  savor. 

Wherever  man  resides  are  found  nutritious  berries,  which  are  nutritious  to  all. 
The  barberry,  the  cranberry,  and  the  dwarf  mulberry  regale  the  distant  Lapland- 
ers, and  beside  these,  the  currant  forms  a  wholesome  food  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Greenland.  Does  the  exhausted  native  of  warm  climates,  parched  with  thirst, 
ask  such  plants  as  may  be  most  refreshing  to  his  feeble  energies  1  lo !  nature's 
bounty  has  supplied  him  with  the  melon,  and  the  pineapple,  and  all  cooling  fruits. 
And  does  the  mariner,  from  the  long  use  of  salt  provisions^  need  some  prompt 
remedy  for  its  scorbutic  influence,  he  may  coast  along  the  shores  of  the  most  dis- 
tant r^ions  of  the  north  or  south  and  be  furnished  with  the  succory,  the  cresses, 
and  the  wild  sorrel,  from  Siberia  to  the  remotest  of  the  Paciflc  Isles.    The  Bo- 
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tanical  Materia  Medica  is  but  an  enlargement  of  thia  interesting  thought.  But 
on  a  theme  so  vast  I  dare  not  venture  furthep.  It  is  replete  with  interest  ▼bitb- 
ersoever  we  direct  our  eyes,  from  the  most  attenuated  lichen  thaV  is  scarce  ds- ' 
ooverable  on  the  rock,  to  the  huge  brobab  developing  its  mammoth  trunk  of 
eighty  feet ;  and  from  the  lowliest  moss  that  peeps  above  the  snr&oe  of  tk 
soil,  to  the  towering  palm  tree  of  the  tropics.  As  the  mardi  of  knowledge  Ml 
advance,  and  men  be  more  minutely  taught  the  mysteries  of  nature,  this  vide 
field  of  science  with  an  increased  earnestness  shall  be  explored.  What  has  been  , 
discovered  in  the  heavens  by  the  rare  genius  of  Laplace,  bold,  brilliaQt,  and  as- 
piring, by  some  future  Linn^  may  be  accomplished  in  regard  to  the  earth;  aod 
while  the  blue  vault,  and  while  the  verdant  landscape,  are  more  and  more  dis- 
tinctly uttering, 

'^  The  hand  that  made  us  is  divine,^* 

the  philosopher  and  Christian  will  continually  be  attracted  by  new  tbemei  of  vod- 
der,  love,  and  praise. 

It  has  been  my  object  not  to  venture  far  within  this  vast  domun,  but  merelj 
to  suggest  what  may  be  interesting  in  the  subject  proposed.  A  single  peari  p- 
claims  the  boundless  treasures  of  the  deep ;  one  gem  is  witness  of  ezhaostless 
mines  within  the  earth ;  and  a  few  fitfiil  rays  from  the  canopy  above  may  revol 
to  the  imagination  innumerable  worlds  of  glory.  Under  the  influoioe  of  these 
thoughts,  I  would  now  say  to  the  members  of  the  Society,  while  yon  partidpfite 
in  the  intellectual  and  moral  stores  of  Horticulture,  you  have  a  two-fold  object 
worthy  of  your  tenderest  solicitude.  It  is  for  you  to  collect  tiie  vegetable  treas- 
ures of  every  land  and  enrich  them  with  the  glories  of  our  own.  Were  pal^i^ 
grounds  provided  in  our  dty,  or  in  its  suburbs,  we  doubt  not  that  we  shoald  r-  , 
joice  at  the  benign  results.  We  have  a  soil  which,  like  the  heritage  of  aodat  | 
Israel,  is  the  glory  of  all  lands ;  within  the  limits  of  our  wide  and  far-spread 
country  may  be  discovered  an  appropriate  residence  for  most  every  plant  in  all 
the  four-and-twenty  classes  of  Botany. 

In  the  mythology  of  ancient  Rome,  it  was  ingeniously  &bled  that  Pomooa 
could  not  be  induced  to  shed  a  smile  on  any  of  her  suitors,  until  her  heart  ns 
touched  by  the  devout  breathings  of  Yictorius,  and  in  the  tenderest  bonds  were 
joined  the  god  of  merchandise  and  the  divinity  of  gardens.  Tbe  ingemous  &ble 
is  instructive  for  our  art. 

"Thrives most  . 
Whose  commerce  has  enriched  the  busy  coast, 
He  catches  all  improvements  in  his  flight, 
Spreads  foreign  wondera  in  his  oountry^s  sight.^' 
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Omtnr'iOneiiM^TtiuQ,  •       -       .       -       llO  0D  I 

•'^     Tbw«   do. » 00 

8a        ilu. 45  00 

••  Twelve  da 10  00 


Lei«  than  a  qoarter  of  a  pwe-  tt  the  rate  of  15  cents  •  line 
a. . ..__     jt^^  jjj^  ^jjjj  fljyi^ij  rorer  pafei,  and 

tn  front  of  Maculat,  •ti  per 


for  eanh  iuMrtion,    .  _ 
thoeeotMiii  and  third  i 


Adyertlsementu  Hbonid  rtaeh  the  PuUUkert  by  the  30th  of  the  month  preceding  intended  pobKca- 
tioo.  As  thejr  are  not  alwaja  able  to  meet  the  demandt  for  adfertUing  oolamna,  the  comnosiea- 
tiona  received  first  have  the  preference.    B<tUinioiU  namst  muU  U  very  legUHy  uriUm* 

As  the  apace  to  bo  occupied  hj  advertisemeota  can  be  regulated  to  aome  eztant  b/  the  wkboa  of 
AdrerUaers,  it  is  well  tu  indicate  on  the  manuscript  about  the  apace  wiahed  for,  aod  the  number  of 
inaertiona.  * 

Addr««.  C.  X.  SAZTCnr,  PnUiiUr,  U  Utk  Bow.  K.  T. 

delawajke:  grape  vines.  ~ 

$S.%,0  per  dozen. $80  per  100. 

Vines  with  from  6  to  6  ftet  of  Strong  wood, $4       ** 

Diana, $16  to  $80       " 

Concord, $10  to  $80       " 

Cnyahogajfitrong  Vines  with  wood, $1  Each. 

Oar  Vines  are  uf  the  best  quality,  being  strong  and  the  best  of  roots.  Send  for  our 
Wholesale  and  Descriptive  Oataloguea.    Eocloso  stamps  to  prepay  postage. 


Sept.  ^  Oct 


Addresi,  WIUiIAM  PERRY  Su  SON, 

Bxldgeporti  Ooim. 


CUYAHOGA    GRAPE    VINES: 

My  stock  of  t)r^se  Vines  is  unusually  strong  and  thrifty,  all  propagated  by  myself 
from  well-mHtiirod  wood  of  last  sesson^s  growth,  now  growing  out  auors.  I  have  also 
a  fine  stock  grow  itig  of  almost  all  the  New  Varieties,  which  will  be  sold  yery  low. 

EjDOhange. 

I  would  exr)uin<;e  Taylor^s  BolHtt,  Concord,  Diana,  Hartlbrd,  Early  N.  Muscadine, 
Rebecca,  To  Kul  ui,  Perkins,  Oanigues,  &c,  &c,  for  Cherry,  Currant,  English  Gooseberry, 
Orange,  Quinci',  I  Kvorf  Apple  and  Pear. 

My  G£N£PvA(.  NURtiERT  STOCK  is  large  and  will  be  sold  at  Prices  to  suit  the 
timesw    Send  lor  Catalogue. 

EDWARD  TATLOR,  Lovedale  Nurseries, 

Sept  St  01^JBl^^ISlLULIffT>9    O. 


CDXBRAUD  KOBCLEBB 

FAMILY    AND    MANUFACTURINQ 

SEWING  MACEtlNES 

495  Broadway,  New  York. 

nrn e  GRO VER  k.  baker  SKWING  MACHOfl/iiuikM  the  oDlj  MM 

^'  formed  by  a  Sewing  llacbiae  in  which  each  stitch  is  indepeodeDtlj  lodkod  and  without     j 
depenrience  upon  the  other  stitehen  for  streQfth,  and  the  obIj^  seam  tiiat  wiuadmil  of  tbt 
thread  being  cut  at  ererj  fourth  stitch  without  injury  to  the  seam  in  wear. 

XHE   GROVER  k.  BAKER   SEWING  MACHINE  is  adapted  to  all 

varictleii  of  fsbrics,  sewing  equally  well  the  finest  Swiss  muslin  or  the  heaviest  cloth  or 
leather,  and  requiring  no  adjustment  for  any  kind  of  tewing  other  than  the  adaptation  of 
needles  and  thrtwd. 

XHE  GROVER  It  BAKER  SEWING  MACHINE  sews  from  ordlnair 

spools  without  rewinri in ^.  and  fa«teRs  itf)  own  seams,  thereby  sarins  time  and  tlieM 
It  will  sew  common  spool  cotton,  silk  and  linen  thread,  with  equal  facility. 

X*HE  GROVER  k.  BAKER  SEWING  MACHINE  is  so  sfanpYe  that  w 

intelli;;«>nt  child  ot  tfu  years  can  readily  learn  to  operuU;  it.  )t  is  more  eadly  kepi 
In  order  ibao  any  oilier  machine,  and  need  not  be  taken  a|Mirt  to  be  oiled. 

XHE  GR0V>:R  Is.  BAKER  SEWING  MACHINE  makes  the  only  stitch 
..  that  cannot  be  injured  by  waj^hinjf  and  ironing,  and  the  only  siifch  that  forma  an  elastio 
and  durable  seam.    Fabrics  put  together  with  this  stitch  may  wtar  out  und  drop  to  |necea 
from  oriirinal  w«»jiknoss.  or  hard  usngo,  but  cnme  apart  or  trivo  way  at  the  %eams  they 
cannot ;  they  will  bold  together  when  the  cloth  or  calico  aronnd  them  hangs  in  n^  or  tattei^ 
A  trial  of  orer  two  yftar«  enables  us  to  say  with  the  greatest  confidence  th.it  there  is  no  bet- 
ter machine^  for  general  f.amily  use  than  firover  dc  Baker's  5*ewing  Machine  Co.     It  makes  a 
beantiful  elastic  seam  that  doee  not  rip  with  wear  or  washing?,  runs  almost  noiselessly,  is  pl*iw 
simple,  csAv  to  work,  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  repiiir,  fastens  tiie  ends  of  its  own  thread,  and 
uses  threads  and  silks  directly  from  the  spools  on  which  they  are  boufrht     Add  to  it  a  set  of 
the  company's  iolmitiable  hemmers  and  stitchers,  and  you  have  everything  abcut  you  as  com- 
plete and  satisfactory  as  you  could  reasonably  expect.     It  is  an  article  of  furniture,  onoe  in 
your  house,  you  will  never  willini^ly  part  with  under  any  consideration. — N.  Y.  J^mUr,  i 

We  spvak  from  experience  when  we  say  that,  after  'having  tried  all  the  princi|>al  Sewing  I 
Machines,  We  must  accord  to  that  of  Grover  d(  Baker  the  preeminence.     Those  inuispenaabk 
features  of  8*»wins:.  strcnjrth,  uniformity,  and  elasticity,  all  of  which  sre  broug-ht  out  in  this  ib-  i 

E arable  invention,  make  it  the  first  sewing  machine  in  the  country.  Others  have  their 
points,  but  thi^  combines  all,  and  possesses  every  characteristic  necessary  to  make  it  most 
»ble. — y.  Y.  Chntttan  Ailo<jcatf.  and  Journals 

Grover  A  Baker's  Maclilnes  work,  in  their  peculiar  stitch,  and  fithries  put  together  by  it^ 
may  wear  and  drop  to  pieces  from  ori^nal  weakness  or  hard  nsage,  bnt  come  spait  or  give 
way  at  the  seams  they  can  not;  they  will  hold  together  when  the  cioth or  calico  aronnd  *S^ 
hanffs  in  rags  and  tatters. — N,  Y.  JJaily  AVim. 

We  give  preference  to  Grover  A  Baker's. — Bo$t<m  Saturdatf  JEW.  (TcssClt. 

Grover  A  Baker's  are  superior  to  any  other. — Boston  Advertiser, 

Works  more  completely  than  any  other. — y.  Am,  Messetiffer, 

Will  do  more  work  tlian  a  dozen  hands. —  WanJiinpton  Union. 

They  require  no  adjustment  of  machinery. — Philadelphia  City  Itsm 

Grover  i  Baker's  machine  is  easily  nmnaged— /^iusAtw^  Timet, 

Adapted  for  woolens,  linen  or  cotton. — American  Medical  Monthly, 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it. — N,  Y,  JSxprets, 

The  prince  of  inventions. — Protestant  Churchman, 

The  favorite  for  family  use. — Brooklyn  Star. 

We  attest  its  simplicity  and  durability. — Nat.  Magatin*, 

Admitted  to  be  the  best  extant.—  Vtrgi^vian  Aryut, 

It  reouires  no  re-epooling. — N,  T.  EvangtlUt, 


TREES    AT.  TOW    PRICXS. 

RMMctfoIlT  ifiTite  the  sttentioo  of  the  public  to  their  tyretMit  immeDBe  stock,  -ooreriag  npwardf  of 
YIYB  HUl^DRED  ACRES  OF  LAND)  and  embndiig  «f«ij  thing  desirable  in  both 


FRUrr  AND  ORSAXESTAL   DEPABTHENT» 

9l«wii  in  the  rery  t»eeC  mabnfcr,  and  ctf'ered  either  at  Wholesale  or  retail,  at  greaOy  redaoed  pricea. 

Partlea  who  eontemplatd  ptotiDg  abould  avail  theaaeltea  of  this  opiMramty,  the  Uka  of  whUh 
may  not  occur  again. 

UMoripOTO  and  Wholesale  CiitalDgfies  fortcnded  gntis,  and  all  infonnatioa  a».to  pnoe*,  ^., 
promptly  given  on  application. 

8«pt  Mount  Bop»  Niunterief^  Bodhaster,  N.  -V. 

EUZABETHTOWJI  NUBSEBI,     ' 

NEW    JERSEY. 

liX^  REID  offers  for  sale  the  ensuing  Antmnn  an  extensire  ond  generlil  aasoiiment 
^^  of  Knrsery  Stock,  consisting  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trete  of  all  the  varions 
sizes, 'soitable  for 

,     ORCBABii,  FABE  and  UHltrir  PLANTINa. 

The  Fruit  Department  includes  all  the  hardy  fraits  desirable  for  Orchard  and  Garden- 
ddtore. 

Tlw  OroamcDtal  Depa^ent  is  also  large  and  w^  grown,  with  a  fine  coUection  of 
Shriibs,  Rosea,  Cvefgreens,  &c.,  &c. 

The  stock  of  small  Fruits,  vik. :  Currants,  Grape  VineA,idbo^  is  particularly  fine  this 
season,  all  of  which  can  be  furnished  in  quantities  to  suit  the  different  purchasers,  and 
at  ttio  lowest  market  prices. 

Orders  *hy  tnail,  or  left  at  the  Kurserj,  will  reoeire  prompt  attention.  Ostalogues 
will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

All  Tr^es  shipped  and  delivered  free  of  charge  in  New  York. 
Sept.  *  Oct.        ^ 

SITUATION    WANTED. 

A  MAN  of  large  practice  both  in  this  oomkisj  and  Europe,  is  now  open 
•^^  for  an  engagement  He  has  occupied  flr^t  daas  positions,  and  has 
h^  an  exftensive'  expeiience  in  the  cultivation  of  Fruits  and  Flowers 
under  glass  and  m  th^  opea  air,  as  well  m  tb«  laying  out  and  planting  of 
Ornamental  grounds.  Unexceptionable  references  as  to  character  and 
ability.  Further  information  may  be  obtained,  either  personally  or  by 
letter,  by  addi^^ing  B.  D.,  Office  of ''  Horttoulturist^"  35  Park  Bow,  N.  Y. 

8epk  *  Oct. 

8 


,i2s<? 


FI8HSZI.L    LANDING    NURSERIES. 


The  Proprietors  ere  derffoM  oC  MlllDg  attontioA  to  their  anatmiUy  Urge  itook  of 

FRUIT  AHD  ORWAMENTAL  TREES, 

oemansio  in  pabt  of 

AppU,  P§aek^  Plum,  P$ar,  lUBderd  aod  dwarf;  Cherrp,  eUndard  and  dwrnrf ;  Aprieoi,  on 

Peeeh  and  Fluto ;  iV«o<«WiM  end  Qmm€9, ' 

5000  VatftTS  Qmpm    Such  u  DeUware,  Rebeeea.  Diana,  Coneord.  Hartford,  I^ogaa, 
Union  Village,  MoanoiiUi^  Alleo'a  Hybrid,  Anna,  laabella,  and  Guawba.    i^rv^  rartcfM»—  . 
1  to  2  years,  in  pots,  d  best  old  and  new  sorts.  | 

3000  Oni'tants    Red  and  White  Dotch,  Red  and  White  Orape,  Fertile^  Yietorla,  Cherry, 
YerMillaise,  etc.  ete.  | 

Boms— Uyorid  Peipctoal,  Boarhoa,  Tea,  Noisette,  Mom»  and  CUmblng.  Importations  are  i 
annuelly  made  of  the  new  and  rare  varieties.  Kz|»erienee  has  shown  us  that  Dodded  Roses  I 
are  of  ifttle  value ;  we  therefore  grow  them  only  oo  their  own  roota  I 

BtoTe,  Greenhoase,  and  Bedding  Ptants  of  vroent  in(n>diic^on«  as  ircU  as  the  fine  old  sorts^  ' 
in  large  quantl^,  and  will  be  sold  ehsaB.    FWwering  add  Climbiiy  Shrobs»  a  large  stoek.  ' 

9000  Oaoiaomis  OnmmmMk  Tit—    uuiuble  for  Lawns,  Avennes^  Cemeteries,  ete.       ' 

7500  Ihrsrgresiis— Rmbraeing  all  th«  best  har«1y  sorts.  j 

Thoie  who  favor  us  with  their  orders  wiU  be  denlt  with  in  saeb  a  msnner  as  to  giro  entire 
SAtisfaction.     Having  been  over  twenty  rears  engaged  in  the  XttrSery  budness,  our  cxperieaoe 
enables  as  to  tai^e  up  and  pack  trees  and  planu  so  that  they  may  reaeh  purehasers  in  good   j 
order. 

Our  priees  will  be  foand  lower  than  those  of  many  other  nurserymen,  and  the  trees,  ete^,  of  j 
superior  quality. 

g^*  Oatalogues  sent  to  all  applieaata  . 

D.  BRINCKSBHOFF  &  CO., 

FISUKILL  LANDIKG,  Dutebem  Ca,  N.  T.         I 

Bept^Dot.  I 

FLOWERING    PLANTS,     j 

[OBEAT  BEBUCnOH  IN  FBICES.  i 


FRIKTOK    <Sb    CO.,   FlxuBhins,  N.  Y., 

Ask  special  attention  to  their  unrivalled  Collections  Of  the  following  Classes  of  PlaatSL 
Catalogues  will  t>e  Airnished  with  the  present  reduetion  in  prieea 

tULBOUS    FLOWERS, 
Including  over  200,000  roots  of  tlw  most  splendid  IItaointiis,  Tcurs,  and  every  other  class. 

JAPAN,  CHINC8E,  AND  0TNf«  LlUtt. 
Of  this  magnificent  fhmtly,  we  make  a  specialty,  and  the 'Collection  eomprlses  above  150  epe- 
'  cies  and  varieUes,  combining  a  blaie  of  vivid  b««uties  never  surpassed. 

CHINISI  TREE  PJLOmU, 

120  magnifieent  varieties,  and 

0HINE8E  AND  EUROPEAN  HERBACEOUS  FiEONItB 

Of  SOO  varietiesL    The  most  gorgeous  of  all  flowers,  comprising  the  most  brilliaBt  dLiplay  of 

colora 

POLVANTHUB,  M»MR08E,  COWSLIP,  AND  AURICULA, 

Comprising  SIO  moft,  admirable  varieties  as  described  in  the  Catalogue. 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS  FLOWERING   PLANTS, 
Comprising  1200  beautiful  epeeles  of  every  class,  hue  and  form. 

N.  Btf— Our  Stoek  of  all  these  Flowering  nanto  is  so  extensive,  that  we  wlQ  make  it  a  graat 
object  to  purehasers  of  large  or  soiall  assortments  In  the  reduction  of  prices. 


BilOOKLYN    HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY 


WILL  BOLD  Tmnm 

anajDUJI  FALL  KXHIBITIOH  « 

AT  TBI 

A.O-A.I5Ely^"y     QJP     IwlXJSIO, 

ON  IBS 

18th,  Ufh,  AHB  2eth  OV  BBFTEMBKR,  186L 

Penoni  dMiitmt  of  competing  and  hmre  not  rece-^ti  i  Sehodnlo  of  the  Premlaiiity  will  be  fur- 
nUbed  by  appljing  to  tbe  Correepoodinff  Secret*  j,  0  B.  MILLER,  89  Bboadwat,  Niw  Tobs. 
From  the  efforts  bow  being  made  by  the  officers  ar-  ^t  ubera,  It  is  expeoted  tbU  will  be  the  best 
Exhibition  erer  held.  AH  who  are  (Hendlj  to  the  Bit  iij  are  inrited  to  exhibit  Plants,  Fruits  or 
Flowers. 

CUERANTSl 

Bed  Grape,  8  jears  old, $60  per  thousand. 

Do.        1  year  old, 80  ** 

Victoria,  8  years  old,  60  " 

All  fine,  strong,  healthy  plants. 

flepi         Address,      W.  T.  GOLDSMITH,  Boohester,  N.  T. 

FRUIT    TREES   AWD    PLARFT^e 


Offer  this  season  a  very  fine  stock  of  PEAR  and  other  Fruit  trees.  They 
have  also  a  large  stock  of  Triomphe  de  Gand  and  other  choice  Strawberries 
at  low  rates. 

DUTCH    BULBOUS    ROOTS. 

Now  Beady  a  splendid  Colleotion  of 
Hycicinths,  Tulips, 
Liliums,  Amaryllis, 
Crown  Imperials, 

Narcissus,  Crocus,  &c.,  &g. 

Deseriptive  and  priced  CatslogUM,  with  directione  for  cnltivation  for- 
warded to  applicants  encloeing  a  stamp. 

ikMDREW  BRIDOEHAN, 

878  Broadway,  N.T. 


"central  nurseries, 

YORK,   PEIVN. 

EDWARD  J.  EVANS  &  CO., 

Invite  attentioii  to  their  unuBually  tliriftr  and  \rell  grown  dtock  of  Fmit 
and  Omamental  Tumb  and  Shrubs,  embracing  the 

APPLE,  '^AR,  PEACH, 

OHERRT,  APRICOT,  PLUM,  &c.. 

Standard  ^pd  P^^i^Sn  great  variety; 

RASPBEBBIES,  STRAWBEBBIES,  CUBRAIITSi  GOOSE- 
BEBBIES,  BLACKBEBBIES» 

And  a  ohoioe  assortment  of  €h«pes ;  also  a  fine  selection  of  Evergreen 
and  Deciduous  Omamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  suitable  for  the  Avenue  and 
Lawn.    B^ee,  Bedding  Plants,  &c.,  of  bei^  vaiieti^.    Itasorfptive  *aiid 

wholesale  Lists  gratis. 

septAOtt  OEL- J.  WAJSJS  &  iOOu  York,  Pa. 

10,000 

i4TE¥I  Sli^l^S'  WliiS'it 


»■   #  I » ■  K 


The  entire  stock,  good  will,  of  an  extensive  establishment,  with  the 
claim  of  all  the  spare  wood  from  nearly  200  varietlee,  specimen  vines,  for 
three  years  to  come,  many  of  which  are  new,  rare,  and  very  valuable. 
The  subscriber  will  only  reserve  such  wood  as  he  will  propagate  for  his 
own  fruiting.    For  infohnation  respecting  price  and  stook,  apfdy  to 

BAJUXJBL    MTTJiTIWi 

Addreia  Latter  Box  SSp  Labanon  P.  O^ 
Bept  Labanon  Co,  Pa. 


GRAPE  VINES   FOR  SALE. 


The  Subaoriber  hM  a  large  •tock-of  strong  plaoto  of  the  foUowUg  Tarieties  of  Grepes,  one 
•od  two  yeain  old,  xt  redntvA  prices :  '  '  '*    - 

Delaware,  Diana,  Bebeooa,  Concord,  Anna,  Hartford  Proliflo,  To  Salon, 
XKniiia,  Vnim  ViUago,  Taylor  or  Bullitt 

AUO  A  OEMXEAL  ASBOBTMniT  OF 

FRUrr  TREES,  CURRANTS,  a008EBERRlB3^  RASPBERRIES,  BLACKBERRIES, 
STRAWBERRIES,  ^o.,  Ac 

Qennine  La  Venalllaise  Curnuits  at  925  per  100. 

Other  varieties  of  Currants,  from  |4  to  td  per  lOOi 

WHiUAM  BBOOKSBANEi 

Prospect  Hill  Nursery, 

HUDSON,  COLUMBIA  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 
8«pi,  Dei,  Not. 

WASEDTCPIOir  CITTi  D.  C. 


Tke  Bfopci<ltor  offers  for>  tbft  llH  trade  an  extensive  stock  of  Fruit,  Oixamental  Trees,  Shrabi' 
Roses,  Bulbous  Roots,  Ac.,  nnsarpassed  in  quality,  and  at  prices  to  suit  the  times,  vis: 
STANDARD  AND  DWARF  PEARS,  an  immense  stock  of  very  fine  tre^ 
PEACHEB^AIl  the  l^ndlbg  kiiidi,---befmtifv4  treea^ — warmnted  tree  fkm  yellows,  4ec. — 
cheap  by  the  1000.' 
APPLES.  Standard  and  Bwarf;  APltlOOTS.  ALMONDS,  CHERRIBB,  PLUMS.  FIGS,  Ac 
QRAPES--De1awar«,  Taylor,  Union  Ylllage,  Diaoa,  Coneofd,  To  Kalon,  Hartford  Prolific, 
Lenoir,  with  ^veiy  variety  of  merit,  at  low  rate& 

STHAWBERRIES— Triomphe  de  Oand,  VIcomtess  Herieart  de  Flenry,  Seedlinfti  Sliia, 
Vieeoria,  Exeellente.  Joeunda,  Downer,  Hooker.  Feast's  Fillmore,  Wihon'a  Albany,  Wonder- 
ful, May  Quec^n,  Wixard  of  the  North,  Ac.  by  the  doz..  100,  or  1000. 

CURRANTS— Victoria,  Red  and  White  Grape.  Red  and  White  Dntoh,  La  YersaQIplsa, 
Knight's  Early  Red.  Champagne.  Black  Naples.  Ac 

GOOSEBERRIES— Large  English  varieties.    BLACKBERRIES— Lawton,  Dorehester,  Aa 
RASPBERRIES.  Ac. 
RHUBARB.  ASPARAGUS  BOOTS,  CHINEBE  YAMS,  An. 
FRUIT  TREE  8T0CKS— Pear.  Quinc«.  Maoard,  Apple.  Manetli.  Aifl. 
KVERGREENS-^OrnamenUl  Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs.  CUnibers,  Ac  ' 

Fortane's  exonisite  DOUBLE-FLOWERING  PEACHES.  Orimeon,  White.  Oaroation  Flow- 
ered. Camellia  Flowered,  Rose,  D6nble  White  Almond :  these  are  among  the  most  beanUful 
of  spring  flowering  treea^  ^ 

ROS&d— A  very  extensive  and  complete  eolleotlon,  embracing  all  the  standard  s^rts^  with 
all  novelties^  '  .      u 

PHLOXES.  DAHLIAS.  UaELPUSNIUMS,  P^ONIESi  Ac 

BULBOUS  ROOT^  direct  from  IIollaad,«^DottbW  and  Single  Hyaafailbe,  TnUpe,  Baaonr 
culna,  Anemonies,  Narcissus,  Lilies.  Ac 

From  the  facilities  now  offered  of  sendinff  articles  by  mail.  Grape  Yines,  Strawberries,  and 
all  aoaall  articles  can  in  that  way  be  forwarded  any  distance  with  perfeol  safety. 
All  articles  sold  as  low  as  any  reliable  Nurseryman. 

CataIofite$mti%Mmmppiication, 

JOBN  SAUI^ 

WaahiDgtoa  Oitj,  D.  C. 

BepC  A  Oct.  ^ 


2r 


-^ 
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FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 


AT  RSDUOBD 

PRKVCE  Sc  CO.,  Flmhinr,  IV.  T., 

OFFKB  TUB  ffOLLOWQIO  : 

Apples. — ^Ftnett  t«ri«tie9,  8  to  8  vMn  grafts. 

Standard  Peara  8deet  varietfeft,  8  to  8  yeari  gmiM,  off  whieli  6,000  are  in  «  bearing 
•Ute. 

Dwarf  Paaia. — ^  to  8  yean  grafted,  of  wbieh  6,000  are  In  &  bearing  lUte. 

Charrlea. — sundar^t  and  Dwarfi*  of  all  sixe^ 

Plums,  Paaohaa,  Apiloota,  ITaotarlaaa,  ATinonda»  and  Qnincaa  uf  Urge  sad 
▼igoruu»  gcowth. 

Svergreen  Treaa,  Deoidiioaa  Trees  and  Bhnibbery  of  large  size*  and  will  impart 
immediate  ornament 

Priced  Cataloiniea  will  be  aent  to  apptieants,  bat  a  large  dtteoant  will  be  made  where  qoan- 
titiea  are  wanted,  and  if  LUts  are  sent  to  be  priced,  they  will  be  returned  with  tho  lowest 
prieea  annexed. 

8e|»t.  AOct. 

TO    TREE   DEALERS. 

BaroRV  rvwaUao  EuBwaats,  tend  for  our  Wh^UtaU  TVttde  Liti  for  tbe  Fall  of  1861  and  , 

Spring  of  1862.  >  I 

We  offer  a  very  large  and  extenflTe  atock  of  Nawery  Artielea,  well-onorted,  and  <^  tbe  aery  ! 

hut  quality,  at  extremely  low  mte«.  , 

O.  B.  MAXWELL  &  Co.,  Agents,  ' ' 

Aogaat  1.  1861.  DanvflUe,  Llw.  Co^  K  7.      | ! 

GREAT    INDUCEMENTS!  ]! 

ToB  rNDBtsioNXD  oifer  to  all  parties  wishing  to  pnrebaae  NarMry  atoek  the  eomiog  FWIl  and  ' 
Spring  unuwal  indocementi^  Oar  stock  is  tp^ry  largg,  ooveriug  npwards  of  one  hundred  and  ,  J 
fifty  acres  of  land,  and  comprises  a  general  assortment  of  large  and  smiUl  Jf^ruiU,  OrmmammUl  ' ' 
IV<«s,  8kmb§,  ale..  0/  ik$  Miy  Aaa(  ouaHiy^  and  at  unumimUjf  low  rateSi 

Ve  would  call  partieolar  attention  to  tbe  following  eaoaiented  articlea,  of  whicb  wo  bars  . 
large  quantities,  Tib : 

Apple  Tzeea.-^tandard,  4  years  old,  6  to  8  feet,  $40  per  lOOa  ,  | 

do  Standard  and  Dwarf,  from  1  to  8  years»  at  oorraspondingly  low  prieea.  1 

Pear  Trees.— 4^ndard  and  Dwarf,  1  and  8  years^  very  fine.  I 

Plmn  Treea. — 1  and  2  years^  the  best  in  the  State.  1 1 

Cheny  Treea.— Sundard  and  Dwarf  1  and  2  yeara-^Tgalj  ef  Early  Riebmond. 
Peach,  ITectarine.  and  Aprteot  Trees^—l  year. 
Otape  Vines. — Including  a  general  asaortuient  of  the  new  native  aorts,  growa 

and  under  ghMs^  very  stooky  and  strong. 
Cimrants. — Largelv  of  Cherry  and  White  Grape^  a  largo  stock  and  very  fine. 
Oooaeberrles. — Mostly  Houghton's  Seedling,  1  and  2  years, 
RaspbenleSb— All  the  leading  kind^ 
Blaokberrlea.*-  do  do 

ARD   BTOCOU. 


op«]i  air 


Pear  Bse4llBts.-*A  lai^  stsek,  rtry  strsoff  and  perfsetly  ^saHliy. 

Plum       do  From  the  Larm  Blue  or  Hone  noa— very  flas. 

Oksrry    do  Massard  sod  Mahaleb. 

Apple      do  1  and  9  yean. 

Orange  Qalnea  SasilUnia  1  t  years. 

Anger's  Qninoe  Btoeka.— From  laysis  aad  eattlnp— 1  jsar. 

ftUver  ICaple  aeedliagaL-4  jaan.  

IXVBRQiSOnBaKB, 
AflBsrlean  Arbor  Tktae*^  and  8  years,  >raaipUated,  6  laohss  to  8  fssl. 
Balaam  Pir.—  do  da 

VorwsjT  Spraoe.— 16  to  90  Inehss.    Pltto  SeedliDp— 9  years.  ^ 

Also  Omaaental  tress,  flkn^  Boass,  *«.  ^F"  Bsadltor  Wholesale  Trade  LtaS. 

Aug.  1. 1861.  0.  &  KAXWELL  ft  Co.,  Agents,  Banmlle,  Liv.  Co.,  V.  T 

Bepl.  AOsl. 


w~ 


AT  AirCTIO]^. 

Mr.  S.  MoIlvain  will  sell  oii  Thursday,  19tli  of  September,  at  11 
o'okxjk,  at  Seed  Store,  No.  9  John  Street,  a  lai^e  aud  select  assortment 
of  VERY  VALUABLE  PLANTS,  some  of  which  have  never  be^n  offered 
for  sale  in  this  city,  from  the  well-known  establishment  of  .  ' 

BOL  ZiwUIS  BIENANDy 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

SPLENDID    DUTCH    FLOWERING    BULBS. 

BJtMiJTBS  JUrn    WtaSMBUXJV^ 

SEEDSMEN  AND  FLORISTS, 

HARRISON.  SQUARE,  neax  Boston,  DORCHESTER,  MASS.; 

Beg  to  inform  the  public  that  theif  descriptive  and  priced  Catalogues  of 
Bulbs  for  Fall  of  1861  is  now  readv,.and  will  be  forwarded  to  all  appli- 
cants inclosing^  a  three  cent  stamp.    Address,. 

.^  ^  ^„  BAEHSS  ft  WASEBVBV,  Earnson  So.,  XaM. 

Sept.,  Oct  h  Not.  ^ 


GREAT   REDUCTION    IN    PRIC€8. 
FRINGE   &   CO.,  Flushins,  N.  Y. 

orrsR  tHi  rottowiNo: 

STRAWBERRIES^ieO  yarieties,  compriaiog  aU  eBtimabU  Isiqds,  at  yery  lov  prioea. 

RASPBERRIES— AH  the  leading  yarietlet.  bv  100  or  1000. 

GOOSEBERRIES— Large  LanoasHire,  60  varfeti^,  and  4  Tarieties  of  Houghton. 

CURRANTS— VeraaiUes,  Cherry,  Grape^  and  all  others  in  qu^DtitT  at  the  yery  lowest  prieeii 

GRAPES,  120,000,  moetly  alrong  layers,  comprUSog  an  unAvalled  Goll«elloii  of  all  the  New 
and  Rare  Native  and  Foreign  VaHetfes. 

Priced  Catalogaei  for  applicant,  and  where  large  qaantltiet  a^e  wanted,  the  appll^anta  can  lend  their  LbU 
to  be  prleed  m  the  loweit  wholMale  rates. 
Sept.  A  Oct. 

GENUINE  CHERRY  CIJRRANTI9. 

Yery  fine  strong  plants,  1  year,  $70  per  thousand  \  tlO  per  bondred 
2    "     $15  per  hundred. 

OHARIiES  F.  ERHABD,  BAVXaTSWOOD,  X4.  L 

Sepl^i  Oei  A  Noy. 

OREZSN-HOUSE  AND   STOITE  VUiNTB. 

PAB|K>NS  it  CO.  invite  attention  to  their  fine  stock;  at  Flushing,  embracing  the  oboiccst 
new  sorts.  They  devote  especial  attention  to  the  beautiful4bliaged  plants  now  so  justly  popular. 
Admirers  of  fine  plants,  whether  buyers  or  not,  are  inyiied  to  yiiit  their  housesi 
For  Oatalognes,  apply  by  mail  to 

PABStmS  ft  C>(k,  Fluihiflf  ,  long  Idand. 

8epCb 
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FRUIT   AND   ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 


KevT<«L 


SVERORBSKa 

Axtor  TltA,  AmarlouL      If  to  18  Iil, 

4  *       •  •*  «to  Sit, 

.    "        '^   BiberteB,  teg«, 

HorwKT  BptVM,  10  lo  If  ta.,  Vfiy  tfa% 


IStolSliL, 
Jft,   ^ 


EtBlook  Bpniae,      IS  to  M  ia^ 
BlMkBprMt,  8ft,fljio, 


BnrMt, 
iPla*, 


««. 


StoSft, 
8to4ft, 
tto8lt« 
8to4it, 


XwopWa  BUTwfIr,  •  to  B  la^ 


WbltcPln^ 


UtoMlft^ 
«to4lt, 

Sto4lt,itrMif,|0 
•  ft, 

4ft,aJ1^^ 
AqvlfbUttTcrT  Btrong, 


«  M 

*         **     biMk, 

;;   .WMt6,«iy«l,flac 

«  •  H 

;;  XQlqpMalfo«lfti*^ 


Alde^  European, 


■•▼OIBlMtl^ 

Dxcapuous. 

Sto  Sfl. 
St»  4fi, 
4to  5fL, 
6to  fft, 

•  to   8&, 

5to  eft, 
Sto  8ft. 
8to  5fL 

Sto  riC 

,        Sto  %fL, 
Sto  4ft, 
4to   Cft, 
oak-lMTod 
dwart 
Mirleotree. 

•  to  Tk, 
Bit.  - 

8to  4ft., 
4to  6iL, 
Sft^flao, 
IS  to  IS  ft. 
Bio  4iC 
4io  SiC 
4to   •ft, 

•  to  9ft, 


|PlJ|4^ 

$«•  10  08 

8  00  U80 

18«l  — 

ISOO  — 

1  00  ••• 

SOO  800 

S  80  IS  00 

8  00  18  00 
0<».  86.00 

800  8ft00 

8  80  — 

too  ^ 

808  ~ 

1  SO  TOO 

8  80  18  00 

800  8600 

8  00  18  00 

8M  SOOO 
76i    4  00 

1  IS  10  00 

1S6  700 

SOO  18  00 

toOOO  -- 

SOO  UOO 

It  -■ 

IS  00 
SOO 

flO 
SOD 

60 
*80 


Amortfan^ 
Bireh,  Bootoh  Weeping, 

qrP<j9i^ABurla8k, 

vwiaipe, 

mm,MA(t^mA^  sS  jE 

:   !!     "      "    4 to  6ft; 

"       •*  -  "         6to   OfC 

•  *•     -       -         «      •to  seT, 

StalOft, 

•  to  8ft, 
6to  •«!, 
8  to  10  ft., 


GhttTJ, 


"HT^- 


Manwd, 


1^00 

46  00 
800 

15  00 


78 
lt6 
160 
•  00 
1  60 
800 
SOO 
IfiO 
SOO 
S80 
100 
160 
800 
600 
400 
400 
S60 

ts 

186 
600 
SOO 
600 
800 

i« 

800 
860 

«r 

1  00 
1  60 
S80 

600 

IS  00 

1». 

1  60- 

160 


400 

too 

BOO 
18  00 
18  00 
S6  00 
18  00 

800 
18  00 
16  00 

600 

800 
IS  00 


16  00 

[8 

IS  00 

40  OO 
00  00 

Hfil 

15  00 

16  00 
400 
600 
•  00 
800 

18  00 
40  00 

fe 

800 


dMtaatBpaatak, 
Havtkora,  Sa^dlih  WUIa, 

*  *         flMSOC 


LfalJMl,»U 


Bmloll, 


^•SSi2WiA*'-~* 


'  Blilped  or  Mooaewood, 


o*. 


Poplarai  eoTti^  ^ 

Tbpelo  Tma,  (NvanX 
WlHoar  OomeweU, 
**      Panla. 


19  to  18  ta^ 

IS  to  18  la^ 

4to  Sft^ 
ItoUft, 
Uto  8ft, 
Sto  8ft 
Sto  4fti 
dto  •ft^ 
8to  8ft, 

sfo  Sit; 

Iftn 

Sto  8fL, 

6to  Sft^ 
8to  Bft, 
StolOft^ 
4to  Cft, 
Slo  Ofl, 
5\o   •It. 

•  to  8ft, 
BtolOft, 

•  to  aft, 
Sto  10  ft, 

Sto  aft^ 

5to7  ft, 

Sto  10  ft, 
10  ft, 
10  ft, 

5to  7ft, 
lOtolSit, 

Sto  SfW 


WalaiitSacliik, 
YbViUaLata^SyaaM 

'  nxTwsRisra  bbhuk 

Altbew,  doable  Mit^ 

'^      Binsla   - 
BeAerry,  panla, 
OMjeaathQ^flBa  aofta, 
Cotoneaster,  ioTeial  •orta, 
Oolotai, 


lyaaE. 


giadlii, 


*■      narlalataaadatlwnL 
Elder,  gold  itiipad.      Baa, 

•VcntleaTar 
l>Brtf1hla,  Tii1dlMlni%  rtnmg; 
*  •  1  year, 

Harbaeaoas  Flilozea,  CbryauiClicmuini, 

Dlalytra^  DahUaa,  Afls  dec, 

PEpmE*  TteB[JS£i!3Be, 
JudatTree,  4to8ft, 

ladigoBbm^ 

Kolf^oterta.  etroag, 

Cunese  Qainoe,  flIl^ 

Jipaa  Pear,  iorti^ 

sS^Tree^CCeltlO   tthA» 
Lllae,  *    aortik 

OMMOvaaga,  8to4 

Priyet,  white  barrlad, 

"       everfreenlM»rta, 
Ptelea(^op•lVee),  4t»6ft, 

-      .  6«a7ft, 

fioeeti       pefpetaal, 

*  ellmbtng  and  piaiila, 

**  KlngofthePialria, 

Bptraa« 


H.  188.  , 

M  fill 
«    SM 

M  »• 

M   c«  ' 
»  u« 

t5  tttt  , 
IB  »« 
00  8» 

«  (ft 


IS  li«  I 

«  «« 
«  llflt    ' 

«  S« 

«    -    II 

H  tt« 
«    - 

«  Il« 
»  !«•) 
M  13«»   i 

»  nk 


«  UOli, 
10  ll«  il 

m  tn 

00  -     ,1 

II  ll«  ' 

BO  1S«   , 

If  B^ 
DO    «» 

po  ll«' 

OO 
60 
00 

10     •» 

01  li» 


13*1 


(CbmHtm§d  am,  msmpayt   ><  ' 


murr  and  ooBtHiosBNi^Aii  tbzies. 


Snowbf  IT7,  red  berried. 

Scarlet  Do^ood  etrong, 

Scarlet  Dogwood  1  yeer, 

White  Dogwood,  •trong. 

Smoke  Tree,  9  to  Slt, 

Soowball,  S  to  8  ft. 

Strawberry  Tree  flit, 
Tamarix,      fine, 


Dos.  100. 

II M  $ii^ 

S  00  IS  00 

60  800 

S  00  IS  00 

18  00  80  00 

aOO  9009 

S  60  16  00 


D<«*   100. 

$2  60  $16  00 
1  60  800 
800  SO  00 
8  00  SO  00 
S60  JSOO 
'  1  00  400 
60     800 


"  Dot;  100. 


American  Itt  (AmpelopdsX 
Engllab      •»   (ETwireeS, 
Blgnonia  Radloans, 
Clematla,  numj  flue  aorta, 
Hoaeytooklea,  menthlT  ttidothenL 

•plendidii,  nev  and  lb«^ 
Moonseed  (meiii*penntfm\ 
Periploca,  Ylrginian  Silk, 
Konoliig  Boae% 
Orapea,  fragrant  aorta, 
Vlnoa,  Periwinkle,  white, 
"  WoeT 

double, 
Virginia  Creeper,  or  Amenoan  Itt, 
Wiatarla.  Chineee, 

I  baTe  nuUle  arnuurementa 
of  email  or  Urce  ooantitiee,  a 
$15:  Mabaleba,  il5,  800,000 


$S00 

soo 
soo 

lis 

S60 
$60 
S  00 

soo 

800 
tOiO 
'8  00 


18  00 

80  m 

18  CN) 
18  m 
18  Ot) 
18  W 

18  m 

1&  tj(* 
18  JHl 
le  i.H> 

18    IHJ| 


WUteFriageVVM, 
Wild  Pear, 
WeinUA,  amabilla, 
•"    *      roaee,       atrono, 

**  •*     8  7eara,l[iie, 

•     ijm     " 
Manjfloe  ShnAM,       l7«*ii  * 

Aaaorted,  per  1,000,  $to  w  —      — 

FRinT-TH£^&  ETC. 

Doz.    lOO. 

Dwuf  Poare  8  f <vaf$  hdddAd,  8  to  Q  ft,  on 
Ku^^n  qtilbcc.  $S  liC  18^1  00 

Orauffu  Qujineo^  fl5  lu^r  Itm.  B*'*t  Ei^llMb  I'lixuM^bi^nlee, 
AL  5<>  pt-t  dMi.  llnD^'UA  uid  Mr  Hit' I  Vlcl4^rj'  libiit«rb, 
|a  5»>  pt-r  dot,   |]A  W  per  1iM5.     rHiwnor'a  Pn^llflo 


SEnnwUprpy,  •:£  ^  p*  r  UKi.   €brTTT»  Vi^rtjiUUiiMf,  F*rUie 

(rf  roJim^LL  VtrtMu  of  Arii^en,  WlilUi  Oijndurilt^  Moi^TO- 

cafr>Jk  Du  DiacWM?,  and  li'ti  otf)*^r  liTSt*  CnirtiLts,  f  ^  00 

—      [  pvr  df>iM,  $18  W  p*r  IW,    C«ti«jrd,  i  aUwfciL  CIlDtim 

18  m  [  PerklBa^.!»bvfl»,  mad  oUwr   Orapo*,  fl  W   to  |*  00 

S6  (M)    pvr  d'»t 


ta  for  a  ftin  anpply  of  Pear  Seeda,  and  am  now  eontraettttr  for  eailf  winter  d^lirery 

at  lowest  ntea^  Pear8eedUnfagfTl^(»tm»giW^iit*$19^ 

0  Mime  Apple  Seedlinga,  $5pet  1,«W»  $40  P»  W.O0O.   Vlitilk  Xvtea,  0M<df  v^ 


handaome  Amerfoan'Tnea,  $9>  per  lOOl  f  reare.    Oarrk^€  tfOUt  U  IMkm  amd  Nma  T9rt, 

[Sept  1801.1  i—    -^    J  —V  i— 


ERHAHD'8 

llfliSlM  f IM:  TIEi». 

The  "  Eirluird'a  RaTe&swood  FoaC  (see  frontiepiece  of  Anrnst  ttvmber  of  the  H<frtiadiHruiy 
a  a  Seedling  pear,  which  was  JEbond  in  Uie  woods  near  here,  it  to  a  yery  h»dy,  strong,'  Qprfgl^t 
^wing  tree,  and  bears  abundantly,  eyery  year.  The  med^vm  sited  frait  is  of  surpassing  ex- 
ellenee ;  juicy,  yinous,  and  noelting ;  with  sldnso  thin  and  core  so  small  and  soft  that  it  may  be 
aten  entjye  withoct  the  least  iacoBrrenieiiee. 
:RHARiyS  lULVENSWOOD  PEAR  on  Quiiioe,  8  yean  from  the  bud,    •  •  |1  00 

<«  M  $t  «•  O  t«  If  ««        «  •  .  •  .      .  ^ 

«  t*  «•  W  I     ■      «    ■  M  «<        «  .  .  5Q 

A  liberal  discount  allowed  to  dealers. 

K)  WNIKG'S  BYEBBEARIKG  MULBERET,  -       -       -       ••       60ctfc|ol00 

UTLEAVBI>  BLACKBERRY,  (oheu)  by  the  hundred  or  thousand,)  12 

AWTONBLAOKBERRIES^perhndred, t  00 

ELLE  D£  FONTENAT  RASPBERRY,  per  hundred,         .       -       ^       .  S  00 

HERRY  CURRANTS,  per  hundred,         -       - 10  00 

^HITE  GBA?E  CURRaStS  per  hundred,           ...       -       .       -  10  00 

ICTORIA  CUBRAirrS,  per  hundred,              ...       -       .       .   -    .  ,     «  00 

"            **       "        S  year  did  bushes,           ...  1500 

LACK  NAPLES  CURRANTS,  per  hundred, :  «  00 

ED  DUTCH,ayMroldbulheijperhimdMBd,                .....        ..  1600 

,000  MUI^ERRY  STOCKS,  per  thousand, -        -  10  00 

GRAPE   VINES, 

slaware,  yery  fine,      ....  .  .  .  •  Al  00 

ana,  Rebecca, 'Herbemont,  '   •  >  •  ••  a    26  ots.  to  50 

reign  Grapes,  as  BUdk  Hatnbargh ;  Yietoila  Hflttnbui*gfe ;  ChMselai  de  FoBtaiBe- 

bleau ;  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  etc,  •  •  .  •  .  .  60 

OHABLBS.  F.  ERHABD«  Bayenswood,  Lozig  Island. 

11  ^ 


"m 


^^ 


-i:^= 
C-^^ 


CHOICE    FLOWER    SEEDS, 

FOR  MWDM  Of  AINHiST  JUn»  8EITEMIEB. 


«i  « ■  ■  ■« 


B.   K.   BL.ISS, 


SEEDSMAN    AND    FLORIST, 

BPntnaftgLO,  mass.. 

Would  iDTite  the  attentioD  of  bit  pttroiis  tad  ill  othen  tnterestod  io  the  eoltiTAtioii  of  TUtmen,  ti 
the  filllowiag  liet  of  Heeds,  oertfolly  eelected  from  eeTenl  of  the  floeit  ootleetiooB  in  Snrepe,  which 
can  be  coafldenU/  reoommeiided  aa  being  of  the  Teiy  best  qnalitiee. 

ATTBZOUZiA—Sared  from  named  iloiren, SS 

OAZXJSOUUUA^Extra  choice,  from  priie  flower%  .....       50 

Do.  Fine  mixed,  spotted  and  telfs,  .....       25 

Do.  Rucoea,  from  the  finsat  shmbbj  rsrieties.     .  .  .  .       M 

OAZiOXOIiABXA  HTBBIDA  NANA  aBANPIVXiOBA  FSiBOOX-Raaaed 
br  a  celebrated  German  florist;  nnsurpassed  in  size,  shape,  prolusion,  and  brilUancj 
of  iu  flowers :  a  mo«t  Taiuable  seqaisiuon,  ,50 

OAZiOBIiOBiA  HTBBIDA  IfANA— Another  variety  from  the  aame  grower,  de- 
seribed  bj  him  as  a  moat  ofaarmtng  ditarf  rarietj,  from  aiz  to  eight  Inchea  in  hm^l^ 
of  oompsct  growth,  and  literallT  oorered  with  flowers.    The  abore  rarieties  reoeived 

the  flrsiprites  at  the Erfrirt ezhibitioas, 60 

OUraBABIi^Extra  choice,  frvm  ail  the  neweet  Tarietiea,  .  .  .  .       M 

Do.  Fine  mixed,  from  the  best  «kl«arietSea,    .....       Se^ 

OIiOXI3gIA--From  the  finest  erect  and  drooping  varieties,  ...  .60 

HOXXTHO0KB--{yev7  doable)  saTod  from  his  nmirallM  tPHeatistt  af  seven^-flTe 

Englifth  Tsrietiea^if  sowed  new,  will  flower  freely  next  year  (iOO  »eeds)»  .       9S 

PAmT^From  the  flnest  oolleation  In  England,  .60 

Do.       From  named  flowers,  fine,  ......  .S3 

Do.       Oermsa.  fauey  atriped,  motMed  and  bronxe,  very  egrioiy,  .       S5 

PBIMUIiA  BUraUraOl  FUCBBIATA— (Chinese  Primrose  fHnged)  varioas  colors^ 

mixed,  extra  qnalfty,      .  •  .50 

Do.  do.  do.  white, S6 

Do.  do.  ^,  rose,  .  ...  .25 

Do.  do.  KBBMBSnXJL  8FUBm>aira»  new,  veiy  large  flowen,^ 

bright  velvet  like,  and  erimaon,  with  yeUow  eye,  extra  floe,       «  .  .  .59 

PINK  OAANATION^-Baised  by  an  amateur  in  Sardinia  of  flrst-rate  abiUty,  and  be- 

lieved  to  be  superior  to  any  before  oflered  (86  ■aeda) 60 

PINK  PIOOTBll^From  the  same  grower,  (86  seeds),      .  .60 

PINK  TBNB*  or  perpetual  flowering,  do.  do.  .60 

PINK  OABNAffOK  ASD  PIOOTSX— From  a  celebrated  German  ooUeetion,  .  S6 
POIiTANTHUB— Finest  mixed  varieties,  ftvm  the  collection  of  an  Bngfish  amatsar  .  S6 
IffUCTTZiUB— Finest  mixed,  golden  yeUow  and  wb&te  gronnd,  covered  wkh  crtmeiin, 

rose,  and  scariet  blotches,      •     .  ,.  •  ^      •      .    •        ,;  •  •  "55 

TBOPJBOIiUlt— Fine  mixed  varieties  forgreenhousecultee,     .  •       ,  •  ^ 

DIANTKU8  GHIKSN8I8  HBDPBWICHI  (MMewV*  ifw  Jap»^  Pml),  a  moat 
valuable  aequisUion  from  Japan,  plants  scarcely  one  foot  high,  verjr  bushy,  and  cov- 
ered withVprofusion  of  flowers,  which  mfwu"  ^^^7  threelnches  m  diameter,  wiA 
colors  consUting  of  rose,  crimson,  and  Tiolct;  some  are  delicately  marbled,  othen 
aalf^lored.  HNDDBWIOnjOTBrnA  l^.P^^ 

throwa  up 

ha^  thJsISnrricTIhSM  r^  wtolilhe  dio^^^^^  ^?*?^.  •       ^ 

Do.  HBDDBWIOniMPBBIAIiIBlHYBBIIIUB.  Raised  bj  lv*>n<*»- 

ing  Heddewicii.  and  IttperiaUa :  it  grows  one  foot  high,  with  a  habit  similar  to  that  of 

Iifp?Slil^  *«»>'•       ^ 

and  aingle,  and  continue  in  bloom  the  whole  season,  very  desirable,       ...        60 

The  above  three  varieties  of  the  If^  Jaj^  Pimki,  are  splendid  bsyond  deseriptlon. 

12  ^: 
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and  are  idmirably  adapted  for  fot  odiare,  for  voo^erratonr  <feoorat!oii  d«nng  «he 
winter  monfhs. 

BTOOK  IKTIIBMIIDIATII— (Xew  London  Scarlet)  extra  fine,  ...       86 

Do.  do.  raaKOH  OOdABlltDAtr-Scarlet,  pnrple,  and  white 

mixed,  splendid  for  winter  floweriug,  .......       10 

Do.    SHDW  BUItJPUTfJH,  colored,  rerr  double  and  One  fqr  pot-cnlture,  S5 

Sl^EST  WTTiTiTAM  (Uunt's),'froai  the  collection  of  an  English  amateur,  who  has 
made  this  plant  a  specialtj  for  sereral  years  past     This  seed  is  saved  from  his 
best  oamea  Tarieties,  and  can  baoonfldentl/  recommended  as  far  superior  to  anj  . 
thing  ever  before  offered  in  this  countrr,  .  .  .  .  .  .        ^5 

BSODAKTHB  MA17ai<B8II— This  elegant  little  everlasting  flower  should  be  in 

eTenr  collection ;  it  succeeds  admirably  In  pots,  .  .10' 

'WAJ<Ii-FI«OWBB^FiDe8tdoub|ainixed.  10 

Either  of  the  above  named  seeda  with  Hul  dirtetiontf  for  ct^^tuve,  will  be  sentbj  mail,  post-paid, 
to  anj  addrtss  in  the  Union,  on  iMipt  Af  the  pHte  aftxed,*0r  the  entire  collection  for  $8.00. 

Twenty  select  Tarieties  of  Harot  Akndals,  Bikhkials,  axo  PaaairKiALS  for  Fall  sowing,  will  be 
mailed  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  |1.     Orders  from  unknown  correspondents  must  be- ac- 
companied with  the  cash,  which  may  be  remitted  in  current  Bank  Bills  or  Postage  Stamps, 
Descriptire  Catalogues  mailed  to  all  appheanU  entloaing'  a  8  cent  stamp. 

AufrAsept  Address,      B.  K.  BUSS,  Springfield,  Mass. 

S.  E.  FULLER, 
^tawing  anil  (Btip»vin%  i>«  ^sH, 

868.  Broadway,  New  York. 

Portraits,  Maehlnery,  Arehiteetural  DeeigBe,  Landscapes,  Fniits,-  Flowers,  ete.,  eseonted  ib 
the  be»t  manner,  upon  reasonable'  terms. 

J«l7,Ai]f.*8spi.        '       References:    0.  M.  SASTOK;    P.  B.  MEAD. 

BOOKS    FOR    SATiFi 

AT  THE 

OFFICE  OF  THE  HORTICULTURIST. 

LODTDOirS  AXUBORETUM.    8  roU.    Four  of  Letter-press  and  four  of  Platen  -   $2S.OO 

Z^UDOITS  ARCHZTBCTUZOl    Cottage,  Farm  and  YilU,        ....  3X00 

JOHNSOira  OARDBNBR.    Srola., ftOO 

RABBC8  I>ICriOirAR7  OF  THB  FARM, 1.90 

OOZaSMAirS  BUROPBAK  A(ffiXCUZ.TnRH    Cloth,          ....  5.00 

DO,                  BO,                     BO,               2  vols.,  sheep,  6XX) 

UEBIO  8  OOMPZ.ETB  WORKS  ON  CHRB1I8TR7.         ....  UO 

UEBIOB  MODBRN  AORtGUUrURXI^ .75 

ROBBBIS'S  CBLER7   CUltXUBJB,  LOO 

BRIGHTS   GRAPE   COLTURR, -  .50 

TEm  ZaAST  agricultural  report   of  THB  PATENT  OrPlGB^ 

18591 .50 

CHAPTALB  AGRICULTURAL  CBEMIBTR7, LOO 

VHXtAGB  AND  FABM  COTTAGSa    By  Cutklakd  A  Backvb.       -       -  aOO 

VHE  LONDON  FLORA. .        .        .  L26 

GOLPnrB  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING,  aOO 

Addres,  CM.  SAXTOK, 

20  Park  Bow,  New  Totk. 
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VILaOS*8  JlLBJlHT  SniAWBKIHlY  FUJITS 

85  eta.  per  dozen,  11.  per  100,  15  per  1,000. 

J.  KHOX,  Box  iU,  Fittsbugh,  Fa. 


C  U  A  N  O. 


We  would  call  the  attentioii  of  Goaso  Dealers*  Plaiiteri,  and  Farmen,  to  the  ai^de  yAoA 
we  have  on  hand,  and  for  aale  at  40  nm  one  um  fliuir  PwJTXAir  Otiaho,  wldeh  we  ckim  to 
be  aapeiiar  to  any  Goano  or  FertlUaer  areriflDpotted  or  manolaetiured  in  thii  eomtij. 

Thb  Guano  U  imported  by  WH.  H.  WEBB,  of  1^£^  YORK,  from  Bakcr«  od 
JTaryiiT  Islandi»  in  the  South  Pftaific  6eeaa.  841d  gennln^  and  pure  ae  imported,  by  the  Oufo. 
or  at  reUll,  by  JOEV  B.  SAEDT,  Qeaonl  Agent,  ^o-  58  SOUTH  STREET,  ear.  Wall 
Street^  NEW  YORK. 

It  has  been  Mtia&etorilv  iettad  by  ioa»y  of  onr  promlaeni  Facmere,  and  Analysed  by  tb* 
moat  eminent  and  popular  Agricultural  Chemiftte,  induding  Phifeiflor  liebig  of  Gennasy,  ex- 
traete  of  whoae  report  and  aiuilyala  are  to  be  tern  below,  and  foaad  to  eontatn  (ae  will  be  ws 
by  our  circular)  o?er  80  per  cent  of  PHoapHAn  or  Loo,  and  other  animal  organic  umtter,  yield- 
ing ammonia  raffieient  to  piodnce  immediate  abundant  crops,  besides  sabstaDtially  eukhifi^ 
the  soil.  It  can  be  freely  used  without  danger  of  burxdng  tne  seed  or  plant  by  eaniiDg  in  ces^ 
tact  with  it,  as  is  the  case  with  some  other  fertiliaers ;  retaining  a  great  degree  of  moisture,  h 
causes  the  plant  to  grow  in  a  healthy  eau^tifOi  and,  aa  evperienpehaa  proved. 


FREE  OkF  IK&BCia 


For  orders 

fuU  particulars 


in  any  quantity^  (which  will  be  prompt^  attended  to,)  or  pampbleta  eoatMEgf 
rs  of  analyses  atd  tesu  of  Farmers^  apply  as  4x>Te. 


Prot  lAebiff  says,  under  date  Jidy,  1680:  Hie  Baker's  Idand  Guano  contaisa  more  Pht- 
^tmic  AM  than  any  other  known  fertiliaer.  *  *  *  I  regard  the  .^isoavery  of  these  Gnus 
ciepodts  as  a  most  fortunate  event  for  acrioulture.  •  »  •  The  Pho^hate  of  Iim«  i?  tb« 
Baker's  Island  Guano  is  far  more  easily  dissolved  than  that  of  bones.  •  «  *  AgriemUwriMt 
w&tUd  b$  betuJUed  atmueh  hjftmng 70 poundt  of  Baktr*9  Idahd  Qmamo  aa  fty  100  pommdf^  Bmi 
JhitL  *  *  *  The  Jarvis'  Island  Guano  would  seen  to  bf^  au  sKeetteat  ascam  of  restori^ 
eottoo  or  sugar  plantations,  whose  soil  has  been  worn  out  ^  longsMntinoed  CTittiratkaL  / 
think  it  it  preferable  to  Peruvian  Ouano,  which,  being  rich  in  Ammonia,  tends  rather  to  grsi 
developmeot  of  leaves  and  stems. 
/11I7,  Aug.  Adept. 

THE    ORIGINAL 

Bridgewater  Paint  of  New  Jersey, 

FIRE  and  WATER  PROOF,  for  Roofe,  Outride  Work,  Bedcs  of  Veaeela,  Iron  Work,  Vi]^ 
(Siurohes,  Bridges,  Depots.  Brick  Walls  and  Stuooo  made  Watar  PrMf,  and  aa  Iia^  as  staae. 
Green  House  Sashes  and  Skylighta  made  permanantly  Water  ProoC  Ia  paokMea  of  6^  lbs. 
200  lbs.,  100  lbs.,  and  50  lbs. 

For  circulars,  send  to  D^ot,  H  MAIDEir  LANE^  N.  Y. 


UilBm 


WM.  W.  BETTSi  Gheneral  Agent. 
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Yal^wlile  and  dMbabte  Vrapextj  for  Sale. 

HIGHEAND   NWRSERIES, 

NEW.BURQH>  N.    Y. 

The  nndertlgned,  Undlng  It  neeeiflarf  to  be  abMnt  fbr  t  length  of  time  in  Bnrope,  ie  Indneed 
to  offer  for  Mle  tbU  eeUblisbment,  which  he  hmi  eondQeted  for  the  iMt  16  years  itnce  the  wiU^- 
drawftl  of  the  late  A.  J.  Dowhiho  from  the  boBlneaa,  with  whom  he  wai  for  8  years  prenoos. 

An  opportunity  now  offers  for  a^  enterprising  business  man  or  firm,  to  embark  in  a.  ITonMiy 
business,  tbe  reputation  of  whleh  U  leeond  to  none  in  the  country. 

the  stock  is  healthy  and  welI*grown/<«nd  «oiDprSees<«i.eompil«t«4Msortment  of  eyery  yariety 
of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  TVees^  Shrubs^  Ros«%  Grape  yiBe^  sioall  Fruits  of  all  kinds,  Bedding 
and  Herbaceous  Plants,  Ac,  Ac. ;  in  fact,  eyery  thing  connected  with  the  trade— of  all  ages  • 
and  sizes,  from  the  last  Spring's  .planting  to  a  large  stock  of  salable  Trees,  Plants,  Ac.,  Ac, 
sufficient  to  pay  the  entire  purchase  money  in  two  years. 

Terms  of  sale  will  be  liberal.  A  Dortion  of  the  purchase  money,  if  desired,  may  remain  to  be 
paidln  yearl|r  or  iecivyeuly  iflMmeata. 

Applications  made  to  the  undersigned  will  receive  eyery  attention,  and  satisfactory  explana- 
tions made 

HiGBLAKD  NuiflXBIB,       )  A  Ol      A     TT  T 

Newburgh,  Aug.  1,  1861.  f  A  .     O  A  U  JL  • 

Ang.  A  Sept. 


PLUM  TREES  AT  LOW  PRICES!!! 


MfeSRS.   REAGLES    &   SON 


80LICIT  THX  ATTBKnOB  OF 


Nuiseiymen,  Planters,  and  Dealers  in  Trees, 

To  their  immenae  stock  of  Plum  Trees,  by  &r  the  largest  eyer  offered  in  the  United 
States.  Tbsj  are  prepared  to  furnish  Plum  Trees  budded  on  Plum  stocks— at  the  ex- 
tremely low  prices  annexed : 

Blom  Tre«,  1  yearfinom  bud,  8  to  4  feet; per  100,  $20 per  1,000,  $190. 

"  2  years  from  bud,  4  to  6  feet, per  100,  %2fS per  1,000,  $225. 

'«         8  years  from  bud,  6  to  7  ftet. . .  .pfor  100,  $80. . .  .per  1,000,  $260. 

AlflD  Apple,  Fear,  Cherry,  PMdi,  Baspbeiries,  Coosebemes,  fto,  by  th»  100  or  1000^  at 
low  pnoes. 

Ji^dM^sBy       0.    BEAGIiES    &    SON, 

Angr  flfft,  A  oe^  ^Union  Nuneriesy  Sohenectadyi  V.  T. 
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TREES!    TREES f!    TREES!!! 

Nofr  ifl  ibe  beirt  Tim^  t6  Buy. 

We  offer  a  verj  large  and  eomplete  itock  of  Frait  aad  OmameDtal  TVeea^  filinb&, 

^^''^*^'*' PRICES   LOVIR  rHAN  ETER. 

Oar  Trees  are  grown  on  a  strong  dajvnd  gisrel  lawn ;  and  are  aniformlj  Tigorooi  ind 

healthy.    We  invite  pariicular  attention  to  our  large  and  fine  aasortoent  of 

PBUIT  TllEBS, 
Standard  and  Dwarf,  of  all  the  leading  and  hest  kinds.    Also  a  great  Tarietj  of  SHALL 
FRUITS,  including  a  tfpleitdid  stook  of 

NATIVE    G-BAFE    VINES» 
of  all  the  most  approved  sorts,  New  and  Old,  Delawarea,  Oonoot^  and  Disxna,  in 
ahnndance  and  very  cheap. 

Planters  of  OrclianlM  and* Vineyards,  and  all  wishing  to  purchase,  either  in  Isi^e  cr 
small  quantities,  are  invited  to  give  us  a  call.    Catalogues  furnished. 

8«pt40et  T.  O.  MAZWEU.  &  BRO^  Oeneirm,  N.  T. 


AMERICAN  QUAlSrO. 

TO  FARMERS  AKD  DEALERS  IN  GUANO. 

This  Guano  From  Jarvis  Islimd,  in  tfao  Paciflo  Ocean,  oontaining  80  per  omt.  of  FboqiMtti 
and  Sulphates  of  Iiimc,  and  the  roost  roluablt  ftrtQker  known,  is  olfc^  W  sale  ia  laige  v 
small  quantities  at  two  thirds  the  price  of  Peruviau.  For  fall  infonsstion  and  parttcuSsi) 
addiess 

O.  S.  MARSHALL, 

Preh^dtffit  qf  the  American  Gtuxno  Comjpawy^ 
iISUbml  68  WmiaBBiree^BtwTak 


BRIGHT  OH  filtiLPB  CULTUBS. 

SECOND   EDITION. 

Thirty  Pages  of  New  Matter,  with  the  experienee  of  I860  and  '61,  being  the  most  Unpeitact 
part  of  the  work.  Indi^peosiible  to  all  QRAPE  GROWERS.  Sent  by  mall,  free  of  poitJi$e^ 
on  recdpl  of  the  price,  60  cents  in  stampfli    Address, 

^     Wn.T.TAM  BRIGHT,  ' 


JOH3SrS  <Sc  OROSLEY'S 


GUHA 
CEMENT 


JOHNS  ft  CBOSI.ET. 
78  WILLIAM  STBBBT, 

(OOSHSK  UBSnT  »t.\ 

NEW   TOBK. 

E«nd  for  •  dreulw. 


PERCHA 
ROOFING, 


Bm  bean  tfaoroochlf  t«fted  In  all  parta  of  tha  CTnlon,  bf  azparianoad  bnildara  and  othara  and  haa 
bean  prorad  to  ba,  In  arazr  partionlar,  Jost  wbmt  wa  claim  for  it,  rim: 

A  FIEE  AND  WATER  PROOF  ROOFING. 


IT  IS  ADAPTED  TO  ALL  CLIMATES. 

It  can  be  applied  to  all  Unda  of  roofk,  whether  ateep  or  Oat,  old  or  new.  It  b  only  ONB  RALP  Ihe  coat  of 

Tin,  and  la  twice  aa  darable. 

GUTTA  PERCHA  ROOFING  CEMENT 

V0&  SALE  BT  THB  BARBBL. 

This  Oement)  implied  to  LEAKY  TIN  or  METAL  B0OF8,  will  present  farther  oorrosion, 
and  render  them  perfectly  water  tight  for  many  years.  These  materials  have  berai.  eztenr 
sively  used  by  many  of  the  principal  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  throughout  the  Union,  on 
Roofii  of  Cars,  Freight  and  other  buildings,  and  have  given  entire  sa|isfiu;tton.  We  refer 
to  the  New  Tobk  &  Erie  Railroad  Go. 

Also  Sole  Agents  for  the 

vi^MjBR  spRinre  bjbd  bottoih,  . 

manufiu;tai«d  by  ^  Ulher  Spring  Bed  Co.  This  article  forms  the  easiest^  best,  and 
ckeapest  Bed  of  any  o^er  in  the  worid :  they  are  easily  adapted  to  all  kinds  and  sizes  of 
SeMeada^  Mp  beiihs,  ^.,  tc^  are  now  in  use  in  many  of  ^e  principal  hotels  in  the 
QMm  on  firgt  dass  steamers  ^,  and  have  given  universal  satisfiustion. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  this  very  desirable  article  in  any  quantities  to  agents,  (to 
whom  we  will  give  liberal  and  satisfiutoiy  Inducements)  and  others. 

We  will  also  sell  state  and  county  rights  of  manuflicture,  on  reasonable  terms,  and  can 
guarantee  a  first  rate  pa3ring  business  to  any  party  who  will  give  it  attention. 

Descriptive  Circulars  and  full  particulars  furnished  by  mail,  firee. 
fHAUo  Sole  Man^f(uturer$  qf  the 

jSlMSRICjUF  csaniKT  &Lm>, 

WOOD,  LEATHEB,  QLASS.  IVOR7.  CHINA,  MABBLE,  FOBOBLAIir,  ALABAS. 
TSB.  BONE,  COiBAI*,  ETC.,  ETC.* 

Wholesale  Warehouse,  78  William  Street,  {Cor,  Liberty ^) 
WBW  TORS. 

Full  deflcriptive  CirciUars  furnished  on  application. 

ftb.m.  • 
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STRAWBERRY    PLANTS 

M  the  kading  Vuieti«8,  New  and  Old,  Natire  and  Foreiga    Send  fitr  Catalogue 
hig  stamp. 

J.    KNOX, 
.  A]ic.*B«i>t. pox  1S5,  Pittsbuig^  Pa. 


FIRST  PREMIUM  PANSY  SEED. 

Viola  Trioolor  Mairiiiia, 

The  labMribflr  has  oow  ready  his  new  erop  of  Fansy  S6«d  Haring  for  seTeral  ytmn  p«« 
inada  the  cnUiration  of  this  iarori^e  flower  a  tpteialty^  he  haB  ftneceeded  bj  a  careful  eelcctioft  ' 
of  seed  in  producing  flowers  uneurpaased  by  any  other  exhibited  io  thls'^eoantry.  The  fint  ' 
premium  was  again  awarded  in  April  last  by  the  Pennsylvania  BorUeoltural  Society.  (See 
report  in  the  June  number  of  the  OardenerU  Monthly ,  page  100.)  From  August  to  NoTcmbcr 
is  the  proper  season  for  sowing  to  insure  fine  blooms  during  the  winter  and  spring  xnootha. 
Prioted  direetioos  of  my  method  of  growing  the  plants  will  accompany  each  packet  of  seed.        < 

Prloe,  Fifty  Canto  per  paokat,  or  five  Paokata  for  Two  DoUaia. 

■•  A.  DHEBK,  Seedsman  Sc  Florist, 

AflgMept    '  817  Chestnut  Street,  FhUadelpliia. 

TR E E 8 »   T H E E slT  AlTlilfHOLESALE. 

TOLEDO  NURSERIES. 

We  lOTite  the  attention  of  Narserymen,  Dealers  and  Planters,  to  our  very  large  Mid  eseeed- 
ingly  fine  Stock,  and  the  very  low  pricea  at  which  we  offer  them.  We  are  almost  azelasTdT 
in  toe  Wholetale  Trade,  hence  Nursery  men  and  Wholesale  Buyers  will  find  tis  folly  prepared 
to  meet  their  wantP. 

OVB  ADYANTAaES  OYER  EA8TBBH  HUBSBBIEB. 

lrt.^»By  making  your  purehaees  of  us,  you  will  save  $12  to  $16  per  thousand  treea  in  trasfr 
portation,  besidee  the  ruinous  delays  and  risks. 

Sd.— Our  trees  being  grown  in  the  West,  on  the  best  of  soil*  are  aoclimated  and  suited  to  the 
Western  trade. 

8d.— They  are  out  of  the  ground  a  much  shorter  time,  hence  less  liable  to  injury.  We  paek 
in  the  best  manner  in  boxea^  with  plenty  of  moasw 

Raad  our  Pricaa  and  ovder  Barly.     "Flret  coma  Fiivt  aarwed." 


Apple  Trees,  very  fine,  5  to  7  ft.    $76  per  1000. 


Do.  do.         Sto4i       40       "  ^Cherries,  BtaDdard,  6  to  7  feet,     14  per  100. 


Do.         dwarf,  1  year,         110 
Do.  do.    2  years,        180 

Pears,  standard,  2y.  $26  per  100,  230 
Da  I  year,     » *    '    180 

Da  dwarf,  1  year,     * " —    140 


Pears,  dwarf,ex.  2y  $20  per  100,  $180  per  1000. 


Do.      dwarf,  12 

Peach  Trees,  60  per  lOOa 

Currants,  BUck  Naples,  16 

Do.        Red  and  White  Dutch,  25 
Other  8ort$  at  very  low  rate*. 


Grapevines,  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Gooseberries,  and  Strawberries  in  Quantity,  at  lowest 
figures.  ETCrgreens,  1  to  8^  feet,  at  war  prices.  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roees,  and  all 
kinds  of  stocks  very  low,        __^ 

FAHNESTOCE  &  BAEEB,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Auff.^fc6ept  Succassora  to  A.  FAHNXSSTOCK  ft  80BI8. 

18  K/L^c^ 

£r*^ 


-^ 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

A.  8.   WUIaIaEU,   MYRTIiE   ATEIWE,  BROOKIiTN, 

AGENT    FOR    C.    W.    GRANT, 

Offexy  fiff  salo  plants  of  tho  most  popular  varieties  of  Strawberries  grown,  at  prices  annexed. 
From  more  than  200  varieties  fruited,  he  selects  the  following  six  as  being,  in  his  opinion, 
the  most  worthy  of  general 'cultivation  :•« 


Pep  100.    Per  1,000. 

Btrtlett   |a  00.,.  $10  00 

Triomphe  de  Gand 1  60. . . .     6  00 

Wilson's  Albany 1  00 5  00 


Per  100.    Per  1,000. 
^icomptesse  Herieart. .  .$1  00. . .  .$6  00 

T^rollope'i  Victoria 1  00 6  00 

Hooker 1  00 8  00 


Of  these  he  believes  the  Bartlett  and  Triomphe  de  Gand  to  be  the  best  for  general  culti- 
vatioD.  Although,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  prolific  as  Wilson's  All»ny,  or  so  large  as  the 
Austin,  they  are  of  much  better  flavor,  and  with  ordinary  attention  will  produce  as  much 
froit  as  any  variety  can  without  doing  permanent  injury  to  the  plant 

The  following  varieties  he  offers  at  $1  per  dozen,  prepaid  by  mail : 


Oscar, 

BoDte  St.  Jaliab, 

La  Coostante, 


Austin, 

WisardoftheKorth. 

Wonderful, 


llayQneeD, 
Reine  Hortense, 
Prince  Imperial 

Any  other  varieties  from  his  extensive  coUeotion  will  be  fiimished  at  reasonable  pricesi 

Address,  ▲.  &  FULLBR,  Brooklyn,  H.  7. 


<J<5 


200,000  Peach  Trees.  Fruit  Trees  in  Pots. 


The  attention  of  Planters  and  Dealers  is  called  to  a  very  large  assortment  of  Peseh  and 
other  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Strawberries,  kc 
OaAalogoes  will  be  forwarded  on  application  after  the  middle  of  August 
I  am  prepared  to  furnish  gentlemen  who  have  Orchard  Houses  witti  Peach,  XVeotaxine, 
and  Apricot  Trees  in  Pots,  ready  for  bearing.     All  who  &vor  me  with  orders  are 
assured  thai  they  shall  receive  none  but  wdl-trained  trees,  and  of  Hie  best  varietto. 


Aug.  Sept  M  Ort. 


ISAAC  FUUiEN, 

H%]itstowii,'New  Jeiiwy. 


TRIOMPHE  OE  6AIIB  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

The  best  and  most  profitable  for  Amateurs  and  Market  Qardeners.    60  cents  perjono, 
$2  per  100;  $10  per  1,000. 

J.    KNOX, 

▲off.  *  Bn»t. 

Box  186,  Petanboigli,  Fa. 

1» 
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$175   Tfc  a  |]75| 

THE  "PARLOR  GEM"  PIANO  FORTE.      I 

In  presemtlDg  The  «<  PAREiOR  Ofilll'*  and  its  merits  to  the  Trade  and  flie  Pnii&e 
genMi47,  We  dMOleafe  tile  W^rld  to  prodooeM  good  a  Piano  fortheprieaaittRp- 
^^iented  in  the  aooompanring  cut 

The  Mtfim  of  The  **Parior  Gem**  is  a  Foil  FiniBhed,  Highly  Polished  Case— M  Liig«  > 
Bound  Oonier%  Bead  Mouldings,  Garred  Lyre,  Fancy  Legs  and  De^  Orerstning  {Sjuan  Gm^ 
Soale,  Riofalj  Bransed,  Full  Iron  Frame;  and  is  Without  a  RiTi|l  in  Beauty  of  Juistin  i 
the  I>urablli1^  and  exceeding  DeUcaoy  and  Promptness  of  tUb  Action,  or  Purity,  Tolami  uni 
]9riIlianoy  of  Tone. 

The  Scale*  or  Compass  of  the  Key-Board  is  Six  and  One-Third  Octares ;  from  tiie  lowett  F, 
to  the  highest  note  (A)  of  an  A  to  A  7  Octaye  Instrument.  By  this  judicious  arrangement  of  tb 
Key-Board,  any  musio  can  be  peiibrmed  on  the  "Parior  Gem,"  tliat  can  be  on  a  fi^fsn  Octave 
Piano  Forte.-  The  SIxe  is  about  hD<hfftird8,  and  the  WnoHT  ant-haJf  that  of  an  ord&ufy  Serea 
OotaTe  Instrument;  and  the  many  adyantages  combined  in  this  arrangement— «ucli  as  ecoooDj  , 
of  space  in  small  rooms;  reduction  of  the  expense  and  risk  of  transpwtatton,  fta,  are  so  obnou,  | 
that  we  need  not  stop  to  enlaige  upon  them. 

We  make  two  Classes  of  the  *'  Parlor  Oem,"  and  designate  them  as  Xa  1  and  Ko.  2.  1 1 

Ko.  1 — ^Is  Grained  in  IJDutation  of  Rosewood;  and  we  deem  it  proper  here  to  lemv^—  ^l 
not  only  is  the  Graining  so  perfoet  and  beautiful  an  imitation  of  the  natural  Boeewood,  u  ibso-  i 
lutely  to  defy  detection  on  the  part  of  many  who  have  examined  the  same, — but  or  au  obdb  I 
UBnoxSi  the  Ka  I  "  Parlor  Gem,"  is  pbkisxlt  thb  suie  as  Na  2,  which  is  finiahed  in  zk^f  ll 
figured  Bosewood.  J 

As  a  Piano,  the  "Farior  Gem**  is  Perfect  in  its  Mntieai  Qnalltief  and  ]Se- ' 
elmnitai :  and  as  an  Omantent  for  the  Parler  or  Bondoir  well  woubt  iki  I 
appellation  of  The  Parlar  Cton.  •  ' 

No.  1—PABLOBaBH,  (Grained Case)  is      -      -      -     $150! 
No«  ;3—         ditto,         (Bosewood  Case,)     -      •      -      -  175 1 

'  These  Pianos,  together  with  our  fUn  Seven  and  Seven  and  a  Quarter  Octave  9<iffA]lE« 
GRANDS  and  PARIiOR  ORANDS,  which  we  shall  oontmue  to  manuficture  in  i 
efwywrie^ef  style,  id oontaining our Bepeatiny Chrand  ActioM; ltf»  noirsflM' 

at  sueh  extremely  low  prioes,  that  no  Instrument  will  be  delivered  until  the  mohey  is  reoored. 

Having  established  our  business  on  a  strictly  Catli  basis,  wb  oak  not  bk  xtndbssolo  ;  uA  \ 
are  enabled  to  offer  Extraordinary^  Indneemenl*  to  Catli  Purcitasert.       | 

tSr  We  Warrant  OTery  Piano  Fort^,  whether  selected  in  perscm,  ofdered  Irj ' 
letter,  or  purchased  from  our  Agents,  to  give  pirtegt  SATisr action  ;  or  the  money  and  all  ex- 1 
peaMs  promptly  reftmded. 

ty  Books  containing  full  particulars  of  our  Instruments,  and  a  description  of  our  Bepeatia?  I 
Grand  Action,  (Patented  June  8,  1858,  and  for  which  we  claim  infiniU  nperiorit^  owr  aU 
ormEBsX  and  Circulars,  with  fllustrated  Price  list,  will  be  forwarded  free  of  expense,  to  taj 
address. 

MARSHALL,  JAMES  &  TRAVER,  ' 

A.^.  it  Sept  KA80NIC  HALI*.  Altanj,  lf«w  Toilt. 


M 
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A  New  and  ValuaUe  Work  for  every  Agrioultnrist. 


THE 

^otmtj^t^mmt  Jam 

ABRAKOICD  FOE  TWRNTY-FIVB  YEARS, 

Wltli  Directions  for  iU  nse. 
BY  FRANKLIN  B.  HOUGH, 

Saperintendent  of  the  New  York  State  Census  of  1856,  etc.,  etc. 

This  is  a  quarto  blank  record,  on  heavy  ledger  paper,  with  printed  head- 
ingsj  neatly  ruled  in  red  and  blue,  and  strongly  bound  with  Russia  leather 
backs  and  corners,  and  is  aiTaneed  for  entering  all  the  operations  of  tlvi  farm 
from  1860  to  1884.  It  is  preceded  by  an  introduction,  explaining  the  methorl 
of  keeping  the  record,  and  affording  many  useful  hints  concerning  a  system- 
atio  method  of  keeping  farm  accounts.  The  record  begins  with  blanks  for 
entering  the  chain  of  title  to  the  farm,  its  survey  bill  and  map,  and  diagrams 
for  bringmg  under  the  eye  at  one  glance  the  comparative  results  of  farm  prod- 
ucts through  a  series  of  years.  Blanks  are  provided  for  entering  through  a 
period  of  *twenty-fivo  years,  the  dates  of  seed  time  and  harvest,  ot  blossoming 
and  ripening  of  fruits,  and  of  the  periodical  events  *of  the  year,  with  the  snni- 
mary  of  meteorological  records  of  each.  Separate  blanks-  afford  places  for 
noting  all  the  facts  worth  remembering  concerning  each  crop,  or  product, 
and  each  class  of  domestic  animals,  the  cultivation  of  each  field,  new  structures 
upoO)tl«  ^^urm,it^ms  of  expenses  for  fertiMsers,  labor  and  other  exposes ;  and, 
in  short,  all  the  princnpal  fkets  useful  for  reference  or  comparison.  These 
tables,  extending  to  140  dijQEerent  blanks,  end  with  a  general  summary  of  re- 
sults, of  expenses  and  receipts,  and  a  minute  index  enables  one  to  find  readily 
any  special  subject  contarued  in  the  volume.  It  is  a  book  which  every  fkrmer 
ought  to  have.  The  records  which  he  would  make  in  it,  would,  after  a  few 
years,  be  of  immense  value  to  him. 

The  following  are  a  few  brief  extracts  from  notices  of  the  Agricultural  press 
wMch  have  oome  to  us  from  all  parts  of  the  country : 

Wt  hw  npMtedlf  mi^  upon  our  TCftd«n  tbe  prcftt  «dTantaj?c8  of  keeping  a  complete  Journal  of  fhnning 
optrattoiUi  Tna  priBcipftl  otjMtloB  to  raoh  m  work,  kaa  "beta  the  trouble  attenmng  it ;  but  the  Comprehensive 
yarm  Record  in  a  great  degree  remoToe  this  difflcnlty,  bj  a  rery  simple  eyBtem. — Am4ri<iai%  AgricMtiurUi. 

We  can  aaeorr  CTcry  Iknnor  thai  it  It  Jut  the  work  M^t  ha  needs.^  VoUey  Famur  (St  LouisX 

W«  not  on]/  recommeBd  It,  bat  eay  to  our  fkrmer  CrieDds,  be  rare  to  obtain  it ;  and,  our  word  for  it,  70Q  will 
thank  na  fbr  twentj-flre  fcan  for  th^  bfat— CTntftef  StatMt  Journal 

We  eameatly  advto*  every  Ikrmer  to  keep  careftil  and  reliable  memoranda  of  all  bis  operations,  and  we  know 
df  no  more  conTenlent  form,  tban  that  keM  preeented,  for  preserving  the  incidents  of  tho  Ikrm,  fur  futura  refer- 
«nc«  and  Maiparlson.— i^TMD  Mmgiand  Fwrmi^r. 

It  la  Joat  what  haa  been  long  needed,  and  we  tmst  will  And  its  way  Into  every  fkrm-houaa.— 7^  BomsttUad^ 
(Hartford,  Conn.) 

The  price,  of  the  above  work  is  $3.00,  which  makes  the  most  complete 
record  ever  devised  for  the  £eu*mer,  at  the  trifling  expeni^  of  but  12  cents  a 
year.    A  few-  extra  copies  may  be  had  in  full  Russia  landing  at  15.00. 

C.  m.  8JLXTOIV. 

AGRICULTURAL  BOOK  PUBLISHEP 

iS^TABX  BOW,  HEW  TOBK. 
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OB££irH0V8£8, 

CONSERVATORIES, 

CfiAPrRI£S, 

PORCIWG.piTg, 

•li. 


'Xi'^3'^?'^P^^'''=^^&^d^'''^^  Boiler.  «  ik««w,  *«.«.  »•« 
•>«  "/ZS!!  °l^»  i»«^(K;imw  w".'°%*  "^  ^'i«  Boiler.   It  «>"bi»-  5 

erer  offer^l  to  tb«  publi"    "***°"««*  »  «>•  w»ier,  nMklaff  tlua  tb»  aiMt  •ooMilal 
S^J^^toj'rl";."*  •  w.  rth^  ^ ^ "  «  SJ^  C  B3  s: 


T.  O,  During  TE#q.,  JInoofeltn 

®  ^O-i   ^^  CaiiaJ  Street.  N.  Y, 

C»ii    »   tr  BetwppB  Pwitr*  and  £lri]  Nr«<l* 


FOUR  GREAT  BOOKS  UPON  THE  HORSE 
FOR  THREE  DOLLARS. 


»■■<»»   <m 


1.  Herbert's  (Hex^  Win.)  Hints  to  Horsekeepers, 
A  OoidKunA  Makitai.  roB  HoBSUBir:  Embradxig: 


$1  26 


How  to  Breod  a  Hon«, 
How  to  Bity  *  Hono^ 
How  to  Break  a  Hone, 
How  to  Um  a  Hone, 
How  to  Feed  a  Hone^ 


How  to  Pbyde  a  Hone, 

(lllflpellij  aad  Heaapaagr) 
How  to  Groom  a  Hone, 
How  to  DriTe  a  Hone^ 
How  to  Bide  a  Hone^ 


Aad  Chapten  on  Moles  and  Ponies 

By  Frank  FoREBsna,  with  addition!,  inelading  Baoobss'i  Stitsii  or  Hosbkhahbbif  ;  also, 
giving  Direotbns  for  the  Seleetlon  and  Gare  of  CSarriages  and  Hameu  of  eyeiy description,  from 
the  City  "  Turn  Out"  to  the  Farmer^s  "  Gear;*  and  a  hrief  Biography  of  the  eeeentrie  Anthor. 

ILZ.T78TB4TXD    THBOUOHOUr. 

3.  Da4d'8  (Gtoorge  H.)  Modem  Horse  Dootor,      -     -      -      $1  GO 

COHTAIMVO    PRAOnOAL    0B6UTATI0MB    ON    TBB  GAnAEB,   KaTDBB  AND  TrBATXBMT    OF    BiSKABB 

AND  LAMCNBsft  OF  HoBsis,  embracing  the  most  Recent  and  Approved  Methods,  according  to  an 
enlightened  System  of  Veterinary  Practio^  lor  tha  Preserration  and  Restoration  of  Health. 

WTTH  XLLTTBTBAHONB. 

3.  Stewart*8  (John)  Stable  Book, $100 

A  Treatise  on  tbx  Manaodobnt  or  Hotan,  in  relation  to  Stabling,  Grooming,  Feeding, 
Watering  and  Working,  Construction  of  Stables^  Ventilation,  Appendages  of  Stables,  Maaage- 
ment  of  the  Feet,  and  of  Diseased  and  DefectLye  Horsesu  By  John  Stswast,  Veterinary 
8argeon.  With  Notes  and  Additions  by  A  B.  Allbn,  adapting  it  to  American  Food  and 
Climate. 

A.  Horse's  Foot^  and  How  to  Keep  it  Sound,    •  -      -      -  26 

With  Cats,  niusf  rating  the  Anatomy  of  the  Foot,  and  containing  Valuable  Hlntf  on  Shoeing 
and  SUble  Management,  both  in  Health  and  Disease.    By  W.  Mum, 

SUNT  raiOD  UFOir  BBOXIFT  OF  THJB  PBIOB. 

O.  M.  SAXTON, 
Agxioaltoral  Book  Pabliflher, 

26  PABE  BOW,  New  York. 

f^^Agenie  wanted  in  tmery  County,  to  whom  Liberal  Ttrmt  will  be  made. 
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1861. 

THE  HORTICtJLTPtJRIST, 

AND  JOURNAL  OF  JSUB4L  AKT. 
EDITED    BY   PETER   B.    MEAD. 


A  new  Tolome  o£  this  standard  and  &Torite  periodical  b^ins  with  Jszn* 
ary,  1861.  Its  inflaenoe  on  the  prognaa  of  QaiSkniDg  abd  RvnlXtfte  is , 
now  too  strikingly  apparent  to  need  a  word  of  commfflity  and  it  is  tbe  de- 
termination of  both  Editor  and  PuUiabars,  to  inalM  th«  ftrthoMofa^  Tolume 
superior  to  any  which  have  preceded  it.  All  persons  alive  to  the  improTe- 
ment  of  their 

GASDEVB,  OHOHABDS,  or  OOVITST  SEATS, 
will  continue  to  find  the  HorticyUurist   an  invaluable  assistant.    It  wi 
{>re8ent  the  latest  discoveries  and  improvements;  experiments  and  acc[aisi- 
tions  of  Horticulture,  thus  rendering  it  a  special  aid  ana  oompanion  tonnn^* 
men  and  commercial  gardeners,  and  to  al!  sdentifltj  and  practioal  cultbaton  | 
of  the  soil  I 

Wit  ^\^mxm%  m^  %tmX\!hA  IpXixsitv^m, 

Plans  for  Cottages,  Green-houses,  etc.,  the  fignres.of  ^ew  Fruits  and  Plants- 
added  to  the  valuable  features  above  named,  combine  to  render  thjbi  one  of  the 
CHEAPEST  and  most  valuable  works  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

In  addition  to  the  48  pages  of  regnltf  matter  in  the  Sor^eMuHd^  will  be 
found  the  advertisements  of  all  our  leading  Nurserymen  and  Galti?aton, 
bringing  their  novelties  and  new  and  rare  Fruits,  etc.,  eto.,  to  the  knowledge 
of  our  readers. 

YERM8  : 

One  copy,  one  year,  payable  in  advaaoe, Two  Douiis. 

Four  copies,  one  year, Sa  D»utt 

Six  copies  for  Nikb  Dollars,  and  a  SeveiUh  copj  to  the  one  getting  up  tfaf  dlub 

The  Edition  with  Colored  Plates. 

One  copy,  one  year,  payable  in  adTanoe, Tmt  Vow^ 

Four  copies,  one  year, Ftmnr  DouAff 

Single  numbers,  plain  edition,  18  cents.    Single  numbers,  colored  edition,  42  cents. 

Sp^imen  nmnbers  mailed  upon  receipt  of  their  price. 

Yolumes  commonco  with  the  January  number,  and  are  indexed  accordingly;  we  send  ftomthi* 
number  unless  otherwise  ordered,  but  subscriptions  may  commence  wi£  any  number,  it  ^ 
option  of  the  subscriber. 

1^  New  subscribers  will  be  furnished  with  the  volumes  for  1855,  '56,  *6t,  '5S,  '59,  and  '>' 
bound  in  neat  doth,  for  $13. 

SPECIAL  INDUCEMENT. 

Any  Subscriber  to  the  HoRncuLTUiusr  who  shall  renew  his  Bubscription  for  1861,  and  «r.< 
us  three  new  subscribers,  remitting  us  $8,  ehall  be  entitled  to  select  from  our  Catalogoe  ^ 
worth  of  books  gratis. 

C.  M.  5AXT0N. 

Agricultural  Boole  Publisher  , 

STo.  SO  Z=»Axrls.  H.OT7«r,  'KT^-w  "S^orliL. 
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H^lSriD  BOOKS 

or 

RURAL  AND  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

ABEAiraB>  AVD  A2»APn» 

TO  THE  USE  OF  AMERICAN  FARMERS. 

FAFEB  COVBB8,  FBICB  25  CBITTS  BACH,   BENT  BT  MAIIi. 


AMEBIGAN  BIRD  FANOIEB.  Illnatnt- 
ed  with  engrariDgfli    By  D.  Jat  BBOwn. 

AMERICAN  KITCHBN  GARDENER.  Con- 
taining Directions  for  the  CnltlTation  of 
Yegotahles  and  Owden  Troita.  B7  T.  Q. 
Fmukdxn. 

AMERICAN  HORSE  TAMER.  Showing 
how  to  Cure  the  Wildest  and  most  Vioiona 
Horse.    By  JxuuoiH  Bxktwbiobt. 

BEE  CULTURE.  A  Guide  to  a  Snooeselhl 
and  ProflUble  Method  of  Keeping  Beea. 
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^  OT  having  yet  said  any  thing  in  regard  to  the  Proper  Age 
for  Planting^  and  the  character  of  the  plants,  the  present 
would  seem  to  be  a  proper  time  for  a  few  seasonable 
hints  on  this  part  of  our  subject,  which  we  deem  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  make  an  object  of  distinct  treatment, 
since  we  find  a  great  deal  of  misapprehension  to  exist  in 
regard  to  it,  seriously  afifecting  the  progress  of  grape  cul- 
ture. There  is  an  opinion  so  prevalent  as  almost  to  amount 
to  an  axiom,  that  the  older  the  vine  the  greater  its  value ; 
in  other  words,  that  the  value  of  a  vine  for  planting  increases  with  its 
age,  the  precise  stopping  point  being  nowhere  indicated.  This  is  a  great 
fallacy,  productive  of  much  injury  to  the  purchaser  of  vines.  There  is  a 
similar  fallacy  prevalent  in  regard  to  trees  and  plants  generally.  We 
shall  confine  our  remarks  at  present  exclusively  to  the  native  grape,  and 
endeavor  to  place  the  subject  in  a  light  that  will  be  a  guide  to  the  reader  in  the 
purchase  of  plants. 

We  remark,  in  regard  to  vines  propagated  in  the  open  air,  that  the  first  season^s 
growth  from  a  vine  five  or  more  years  old  is  no  greater  than  from  a  good  vine  one 
or  two  years  old  ;  as  a  general  thing,  it  is  not  near  so  great ;  and  the  younger 
vine  will  subsequently  be  much  the  most  vigorous,  producing  a  larger  quantity 
and  better  quality  of  fruit.  The  reason  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the 
injury  caused  by  transplanting  is  greater  in  an  old  vine  than  in  a  young  one,  and 
the  ability  to  repair  this  injury  is  less  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter ;  just  as  an 
amputation  may  be  more  safely  performed  on  a  young  person  than  an  old  one. 
But  even  supposing  the  check  to  be  equally  great  in  both  cases,  the  old  vine  will 
produce  fruit  no  sooner  than  the  younger  one ;  but  the  latter,  at  the  third  and 
subsequent  years  after  planting,  will  be  much  the  best  vine.  The  shock  of  trans- 
planting a  large  vine  is  so  greats  that  it  places  it,  for  all  practical  purposes,  in  the 
condition  of  a  young  vine',  with  the  serious  drawback  of  not  being  able  to  recover 
so  soon,  if  at  all,  its  normal  vigor ;  indeed,  a  vine  of  any  considerable  size  can  not 
often  be  successfully  transplanted  in  our  climate ;  for  though  it  may  sometimes 
live,  it  seldom  or  never  afterward  produces  fruit  fit  to  be  eaten.  In  addition  to 
this,  all  good  systems  of  training  require  that  the  arms  should  be  placed  not  higher 
than  eighteen  inches  from  the  ground,  and  this  makes  it  necessary  to  cut  down  an 
old  vine  to  that  height ;  and  this  again  in  a  manner  brings  an  old  vine  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  young  one,  with  the  disadvantages  named  above,  so  that  nothing  is  gain- 
ed even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  With  very  careful  transplanting, 
and  skillful  after  management,  a  couple  of  stout  canes  may  be  had  the  first 
year  from  a  vine  four  or  five  years  old,  but  this  will  not  be  often ;  one  good  cane 
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b  all  that  can  be  reasonably  looked  for.  Two  good  canes  maj  more  frequently 
be  had  from  well-grown  vines  not  more  than  two  years  old.  If  nothing  is  gained 
in  point  of  growth,  much  is  lost  in  labor  and  expense ;  for  an  old  vine  not  only 
costs  more  money,  but  requires  more  time  and  labor  in  planting,  and  the  work 
is  usually  not  half  as  well  done  as  in  the  case  of  a  young  vine.  The  inference  from 
all  this  is,  that  a  vine  one  or  two  years  old  is  better  for  planting  than  an  older  one. 

Our  remarks  thus  &r  have  been  somewhat  general,  but  we  think  dispose  of  the 
general  misapprehension,  that  an  old  vine  is  better  than  a  young  one.  Let  us  now 
be  a  little  more  speoifio,  and  examine  the  respective  claims  of  vines  made  from 
Cuttings^  LayerSy  and  Ey$9.  What  is  needed  in  all  plants  is  a  good  system  of  roots, 
especially  secondary  roots ;  these  are  necessary,  not  only  to  insure  success  in  trans- 
planting, but  also  the  future  well-being  of  the  plants ;  for  it  is  these  secondary 
roots  which  nourish  and  sustain  it,  and  give  excellence  and  size  to  the  fruit.  Cut- 
tings of  the  vine,  as  ordinarily  grown  in  the  open  air,  are  not  in  the  best  condition 
to  plant  at  the  age  of  one  year.  They  would  generally  be  good  plants  enou^  if 
sufficient  room  were  given  them,  and  a  little  more  attention  paid  to  their  growth  ; 
but  they  are  usually  put  in  a  poor  soil,  and  crowded  closely  together,  so  that  tb^y 
are  not  under  favorable  conditions  for  the  formation  of  a  good  system  of  roots, 
and  a  foot  or  so  of  feeble  top  growth  is  all  that  is  usually  obtained.  They  ought, 
under  such  drcumstances,  to  be  transplanted  into  a  good  soil,  given  plenty  of 
room,  and  grown  for  another  year  to  a  single  cane,  when  they  will  be  in  good  con- 
dition for  sale.  As  the  purchaser  can  not  always  see  the  roots,  he  should  select 
only  such  vines  as  have  a  &ir-sized,  short-jointed,  well-ripened  cane,  and  pay  for 
the  privilege  of  doing  so.  Short  cuttings  of  two  eyes  may  be  grown  under  glass 
in  pots,  and  will  make  better  vines  in  one  year  than  cuttings  in  the  open  air  will 
make  in  two.    At  the  proper  time  we  shall  explain  how  this  is  done. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  Layers,  The  mode  usually  pursued  in  making  vines  from 
layers  has  the  eS&ot  of  producing  a  few  long  primary  roots,  by  no  means  the  best 
for  making  a  fruitful  vine.  When  such  are  bought,  the  roots  should  be  shortened 
in  freely,  to  encourage  the  formation  of  secondary  roots,  and  increase  the  chances 
of  making  a  productive  vine.  Another  dass  of  layers,  more  carefully  made,  are 
very  well  furnished  with  proper  roots,  equally  distributed-  all  along  and  close  up  to 
that  portion  of  the  vine  which  has  been  layered.  These  are  very  much  better  plants 
than  the  former,  but  have  been  made  at  a  greater  cost  of  time  and  labor.  We  are 
not  partial  to  layers  for  making  a  vineyard,  and  it  is  only  those  last  described 
that  we  can  recommend ;  but  the  roots  even  of  these  should  be  shortened  in.  Layers 
are  best  for  those  who  want  some  fruit  immediately,  and  a  supply  of  wood  to  pro- 
pagate from,  the  latter  being  produced  freely,  the  wood  alone  often  more  than 
paying  for  a  vine  during  the  first  year.  The  layer,  of  course,  should  be  only  one 
year  old,  and  should  have  but  one  cane. 

We  lastly  come  to  plants  made  from  Byes.  This  we  consider  by  far  the  best 
method  of  propagating  the  vine ;  plants  thus  made  we  prefer  to  all  others.    They 
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are  generally  grown  under  glass,  and  when  well  managed  are,  at  the  age  of  one 
year,  hetter  than  cuttings  at  two.  The  roots  are  more  abundant  and  fibrous,  and 
the  wood  and  eyes  better  developed ;  the  vine  therefore  transplants  better,  and 
makes  a  lai^e  growth  from  the  beginning.  £yes  may  be  grown  a  second  year 
in  pots  with  decided  advantage,  but  at  considerable  additional  expense;  so  few, 
however,  are  willing  to  pay  for  it,  that  the  nurseryman  feels  no  encouragement  to 
take  the  extra  trouble.  The  purchaser,  iii  this  matter,  is  undoubtly  the  greatest 
los3r.  If  the  same  pains  were  taken  with  the  native  vine  that  we  take  with  the 
foreign  in  preparing  the  soil,  growing  the  plants  to  a  fruiting  age  in  pots,  trans- 
planting, etc.,  there  is  no  reason  why  nearly  the  same  general  results  in  regard  to 
early  fruiting  should  not  be  obtained  in  the  vineyard  that  we  see  in  the  grapery. 
Whether  it  is  cheapest  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  a  good  fruiting  vine  in  a  pot,  or 
wait  three  or  four  years  for  the  beginning  of  a  crop,  each  purchaser  must  deter- 
mine for  himself,  according  to  his  means  or  his  views  of  economy.  If  vines  can 
be  had  that  have  been  once  transplanted,  presenting  the  conditions  that  we  have 
named,  and  grown  to  a  single  cane,  they  may  be  considered  among  the  best. 

We  trust  we  have  now  put  our  readers  in  possession  of  information  that  will 
be  useful  to  them  in  the  purchase  of  vines ;  and  we  conclude  by  advising  them  to 
buy  no  vine,  whether  a  cutting,  a  layer,  or  an  eye,  that  has  not  a  good  sized,  short 
jointed,  well-ripened  cane,  and  plenty  of  fibrous  roots. 

».  ♦*»  «< 

LANDSCAPE  ADORNMENT,  No.  XVI.— WORKING  PLANS. 

BT   OSOROB   B.  WOODWARD. 

The  successful  pursuit  of  Landscape  Gardening,  like  all  other  liberal  arts,  de- 
pends upon  a  thorough  understanding  of  results,  and  no  work  of  excellence  can  be 
perfected  without  a  dose  and  careful  study,  in  advance,  of  all  its  details  and  effects. 
The  assistance  derived  from  the  compilation  of  a  design  on  paper  is  of  great  value, 
for  the  reason  that  one  is  enabled  to  secure  suggestive  beauties,  harmonize 
them,  and  reject  features  that  are  not  desirable,  as  well  as  to  investigate  the  prac- 
ticability or  impracticability  of  the  mechanical  work  necessary.    How  often  do  we 
hear  stated.  If  I  were  to  do  this  thing  again,  it  should  be  managed  in  another  way  ; 
that  difficulty  did  not  present  itself  until  the  work  was  nearly  done,  and  it  was  too 
late  to  remedy  it.    It  did  not  occur  to  us  that  we  might  have  so  located  that  road, 
the  bam,  the  garden ;  in  fiust,  made  e^ry  thing  far  more  beautiful,  infinitely  more 
convenient^  and  for  about  one  half  of  the  expense.  We  see  our  mistake  now,  but  the 
deed  is  done.     What  might  have  been  studied  out  on  paper,  where  all  blunders 
could  easily  have  been  remedied,  has  been  actually  executed  in  real  materials  and 
at  a  heavy  cost,  and  thus  the  would-be  amateur  takes  his  first  lesson  in  Design. 
Experience  is  a  dear  school,  but  some  people  will  persist  in  being  educated  there. 
No  sensible  man  would  presume  to  build  a  house  without  a  well-considered  plan, 
and  for  the  reason,  that  it  enables  him  to  study  out  and  combine  the  principles  of 
economy,  convenience,  and  beauty,  and  by  no  other  process  can  he  reach  or  ap- 
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proach  completeness  in  these  desirable  features.    Now  a  well-<x>ntrived  house  is  •  j 
one  that  requires  the  least  possible  amount  of  labor  to  keep  it  unexoeptionablj    i 
neat ;  and  there  is  that  difference  in  houses  of  precisely  the  same  class  and  accom- 
modation that  makes  it  necessary,  in  one  case,  to  have  double  the  number  of  serranls  i 
of  the  other  to  keep  them  in  lilce  order.     AH  experience  proves  that  in  the  hands    ; 
of  real  talent,  whether  amateur  or  professional,  a  plan  enables  one  to  so  contrive 
his  house  that  he  shall  get  the  full  limit  of  accommodation  for  his  money,  the  most  '  I 
convenience  for  his  &mily,  and  put  the  same  in  a  well-proportioned  and  attractive    ■ 
form,  and  that  time  is  well  spent  which  is  devoted  to  a  thorough  compilation  and    ' 
revision  of  a  plan  of  construction.     Even  if  paid  for  at  an  over  extravagant  rate, 
it  is  but  a  mere  bagatelle  of  its  value.     Intelligent  men  understand  architectural 
and  mechanical  construction  from  a  plan.  They  know  that  the  work  of  the  archl-    ' 
tect,  the  engineer,  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  the  composer,  etc,  etc.,  can  only  be 
successfully  reached  through  the  nijedium  of  carefully  studied  plans.     They  are 
the  great  stepping  stones  to  success  in  all  the  arts,  and  ess^itially  so  in  that  of    ' 
landscape  embellishment.   Great  paintings  do  not  spring  at  once  from^an  artistes 
brain,  but  only  through  a  succession  of  plans ;  every  effect  of  color,  costume,  ex- 
pression, position,  etc.,  is  separately  studied  with  labored  care,  and  the  finished    I 
work  in  marble  has  in  parts,  and  as  a  whole,  been  moulded  and  studied  in  the  , 
plastic  clay. 

The  value  of  plans  in  all  departments  of  landscape  embellishment  is  but  imper.    . 
fectly  understood ;  popular  impressions  are,  that  they  can  not  be  made,  and  the  less 
one  knows  about  them  the  louder  he  is  in  their  condemnation.     As  a  medium  of 
communication  between  the  brain  that  conceives  and  the  hand  that  executes  they 
save  a  world  of  talk  and  time,  for  practical  working  drawings  should  tell  their 
own  story  so  plain  as  not  to  admit  of  a  misunderstanding,  and  when  placed  in  the    , 
hands  of  a  workman  he  comprehends  at  once  his  duty;   there  is  then  no 
hesitation  as  to  how  he  shall  act,  he  wastes  no  time  in  asking  questions,  and  giv» 
himself  no  anxiety  about  the  result.     He  has  had  communicated  to  him  the  exa<^    ' 
manner  of  construction,  the  materials,  and  the  relations  they  bear  to  each  other,  and    ' 
in  a  language  clear  and  concise,  compared  with  which  words  written  or  expressed    ■ 
become  as  nothing. 

Intelligent  proprietors  who  seek  fine  effects  with  the  least  expenditure  can  read!* 
ly  understand  the  advantage  of  studying  plafls,  for  it  is  a  well-known  &ct,  that  the  ' 
arts  of  design,  in  some  of  their  varied  applications,  afford  the  power  of  jexpres»i^ 
on  paper  every  stage  of  progress  in  the  execution  of  any  work  of  art,  and  that 
the  whole  process  of  arrangement,  its  utility,  convenience,  and  harmony,  can  be 
traced  step  by  step  through  all  its  combinations. 

It  is  quite  necessary  to  adopt  some  system  in  carrying  forward  improvements,   ' , 
so  that  they  shall  occupy  those  places  in  which  they  will  be  of  the  most  value, 
and  that  they  be  constructed  in  the  most  advantageous  manner.     To  know  what    ' 
one  wants  when  improvements  are  undertaken  is  to  know  a  great  deal ;  to  oom- 
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municate  those  wants  to  others  requires  that  one  should  first  understand  them- 
thoroughly ;  to  understand  them  thoroughly  it  is  necessary  to  study  their  various 
developments,  from  the  first  conception  to  the  practical  working  reality,  and  to 
do  this  successfully  and  economically  there  is  no  such  medium  as  a  plan. 

There  is  precisely  the  same  reason  why  one  should  prepare  a  plan  of  his  grounds 
as  he  should  of  his  house.  There  is  a  convenience  as  well  as  a  beauty  of  arrange- 
ment to  be  reached  by  study,  and  an  inconvenience  as  well  as  a  constant  addition 
of  labor  always  attendant  upon  a  work  of  chance.  If  we  refer  to  those  country 
seats,  or  &rms,  or  estates  which  are  the  most  successful,  both  artistically  and 
financially,  we  shall  find  that  the  whole  process  of  their  improvement  was  thorough- 
ly systematic,  and  the  same  is  true  of  any  work  of  art,  or,  indeed,  of  any  business 
in  life. 

The  two  most  prominent  professional  authors  of  England  on  this  subject,  Repton 
and  Loudon,  placed  the  utmost  importance  on  the  value  of  plans,  and  their  great 
successes  were  mainly  attributable  to  them.  Kepton  made  drawings  of  every  thing 
he  devised,  and  Loudon's  published  works  sM  profuse  in  illustrations ;  his  isomet- 
rical  perspective  drawings  are  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  he  carried,  and  the 
value  which  he  placed  on,  this  important  accessory  to  a  profession  of  which  he  was 
an  acknowledged  leader. 


THE  STRAWBERRY.— III. 

BT  ANDBBW  8.  FULLEB,  BBOOXLTK,  L.  I. 

In  our  article  for  July,  we  gave  a  list  of  those  essential  good  qualities  which 
are  requisite  to  make  up  a  first-rate  strawberry.  But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
we  have  no  one  variety  in  which  all  of  those  good  qualities  are  combined  ;  and 
in  giving  a  descriptive  list  of  a  few  popular  kinds,  we  think  it  is  important  that 
their  faults  should  be  mentioned  as  well  as  their  merits. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  tastes  differ,  and  what  one  person  would 
call  a  defect  another  would  call  perfection.  But  there  is  one  point  upon  which 
we  all  seem  to  agree,  and  that  is,  we  are  continually  looking  for  something  differ- 
ent from  that  which  we  possess ;  and  it  is  to  this  continually  longing  for  something 
better  (with  a  willingness  to  pay  for  it)  that  we  may  look  for  the  cause  which 
has  produced  such  wonderful  results  in  the  several  departments  of  pomology. 

Wilsan^s  Albany^  one  of  the  most  productive  varieties  known.  It  continues  a 
long  time  in  bearing,  very  hardy,  dwarf  habit ;  foliage  dark,  rich  green ;  fruit 
large  to  very  large,  irregular,  conical ;  color  dark  dull  crimson ;  flesh  firm,  deep 
red  to  the  centre,  very  acid,  but  if  allowed  to  remain  on  the  vines  for  two  or 
three  days  afler  it  colors  it  becomes  mild  and  quite  good.  It  is  too  acid  to  be- 
come a  general  favorite,  and  its  dull  dark  color,  after  being  picked  a  few  hours, 
I  changes  to  a  dark  muddy  maroon. 
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Triomphe  de  Oand. — ^This,  we  believe,  is  the  first,  if  not  the  only  variety  of 
foreign  origin  that  has  given  any  thing  lilce  general  satisfaction.  It  is  a  magnifi- 
cent variety  in  all  its  proportions,  a  strong  grower,  leaves  large,  bright  pale  green  ; 
fruit  stalks  stout,  and  stand  well  up ;  hardy  and  productive ;  fruit  very  lai^e, 
irregular  ;  color  deep  bright  crimson  ;  seeds  prominent ;  flesh  firm,  very  sweet, 
colored  to  the  centre ;  calyx  adheres  so  firmly  that  the  fruit  is  often  damaged  in 
parting  it 

Its  peculiar  flavor  is  somewhat  cloying ;  besides,  it  possesses  scarcely  a  par- 
icle  of  that  delightful  aroma  which  evidently  belongs  especially  to  this  class  of 

BartUtL — A  very  hardy  native  variety,  valuable  for  field  culture,  as  it  bears 
large  crops  even  when  it  becomes  very  much  crowded.  Fruit  stalks  strong, 
leaves  dark  green,  and  of  good  substance ;  fruit  large,  conical,  very  regular  in 
^hape  and  even  in  size ;  color  bright  crimson ;  flesh  firm  and  moderately  sweet, 
with  a  rich  strawberry  aroma.  The  flesh  is  too  light  colored,  and  it  is  wanting 
in  definiteness  of  flavor. 

Vicomptesse  Herkart  de  Tkeury,  (Foreign.) — ^A  very  distinct  and  valuable 
variety.  Lobes  of  the  leaves  very  short  and  nearly  round,  their  surface  present* 
ing  a  crimped  appearance ;  dark  green,  of  good  substance,  withstanding  the  sum- 
mer sun  exceedingly  well.  Fruit  large,  light  crimson,  firm,  sweet,  and  rich  flavor ; 
moderately  productive,  and  very  hardy. 

Trolhpe's  Victoria, — A  well-known  variety ;  much  admired  for  its  large  size 
and  beautifiil  appearance  generally ;  but  it  is  not  very  productive,  and  in  heavy 
soils  it  is  quite  tender.     It  is  valuable  for  forcing. 

Delices  d*Autamn€, — A  beautiful  large,  light  crimson  variety,  of  excellent 
quality ;  rather  soft  for  market  purposes ;  said  to  be  tender  in  some  localities  ; 
with  us  it  has  been  hardy  and  quite  productive. 

Jennif  Lind, — ^Very  early ;  bright  scarlet,  cone,  good  quality,  medium  sixe ; 
hardy  and  productive. 

Beine  Horiense, — Large,  dark  crimson,  quality  best,  hardy  and  moderately 
productive.  If  this  variety  proves  to  be  sufliciently  productive,  it  will  certainly 
become  very  popular. 

Downer's  Prolific. — ^Wonderfully  productive,  fiiir  size,  and  good  color,  but 
wanting  in  quality. 

Austin. — Very  large,  &ir  quality,  too  soft,  acid,  and  usually  hollow. 

Boyden^s  Mammoth. — Beautiful  large  light  colored  berry;  late  and  productive, 
but  quite  insipid. 

Chorlion^s  ProUfic. — Seedling  of  the  Iowa  ;  more  prolific  and  larger,  but  no 
better  in  flavor. 

Walker. — A  dark  colored  variety,  of  very  rich  quality,  but  neither  large  nor 
productive. 

Hooker, — Medium  size,  dark  crimson.  For  flavor  we  think  this  may  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  list,  but  with  us  it  is  quite  tender  and  very  unproductive. 
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Oscar, — ^Very  large,  dark  crimson,  flesh  firm,  fine  flavor,  dwarf  habit ;  a  poor 
grower,  and  very  unproductive.  From  the  beautiful  appearance  of  this  plant, 
and  the  high  recommendations  which  it  had  received,  we  expected  much,  but  ailer 
a  two  years'  trial  under  good  care,  we  can  not  recommend  it. 

Bonte  de  St,  Julien, — A  large  fine  flavored  berry,  which  promises  to  be  very 
productive  and  fine.     Not  sufliciently  tested. 

Crimson  Queen, — Large,  rich  crimson ;  good  grower.     Promises  well. 
May  Queen, — Very  early,  medium  size,  good  flavor;  a  poor  grower.     The 
sun  bums  the  foliage  badly. 

La  Constante. — Although  not  as  productive  here  as  represented,  still  a  fiiir 
bearer.  Berry  large,  handsome,  juicy,  sweet,  and  high  flavored.  Will  probably 
prove  a  popular  variety.  • 

Due  de  Malakoff, — A  large  irregular  formed  berry,  dark  colored,  flesh  firm, 
juicy,  and  high  flavored ;  bears  rather  shyly. 

Wonderful, — Large,  irregular  formed  berry,  oflen  coxcomb  shape ;  firm  flesh, 
high  flavored,  but  a  poor  bearer. 

Wizard. — ^A  large  berry,  but  much  less  in  size  than  represented ;  flesh  sofl, 
acid,  and  deficient  in  flavor. 

BicUm  Pine^  Deptford  White^  and  Excelsior^  have  all  proved  to  be  the  same 
with  us,  and  none  of  them  worth  cultivating. 

All  the  varieties  that  we  have  named  are  Hermaphrodite,  or  perfect  flowering. 
As  there  has  been  but  two  pistillate  varieties  that  we  have  ever  cultivated  (Hovey 
and  McAvoyU  Superior)  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  choice  collection,  we  think  it  is  of 
doubtful  propriety  to  encourage  pistillates  at  the  present  time,  when  we  have  so 
many  excellent  kinds  that  do  not  necessitate  the  trouble  of  growing  two  varieties 
to  get  a  crop  of  one. 

[In  Mr.  Fuller's  article  on  the  '*  Sexes  of  Strawberries,"  the  remarks  that  we 
had  appended  were  omitted  as  a  matter  of  oonvenienoe  to  the  printer.  It  is  a  very 
interesting  point  in  the  discussion  of  the  Strawberry,  and  another  opportunity  will 
soon  be  presented  of  bringing  it  forward.  Mr.  Fuller's  descriptive  list  thus  far, 
curiously  enough,  is  composed  entirely  of  Hermaphrodite  varieties;  he  will, 
we  suppose,  put  the  Pistillates  together  in  the  same  way.  There  is  one  point  we 
wish  to  note  here :  Mr.  Fuller  seems  to  attach  no  little  importance  to  the  color  of 
the^^A.  If  the  other  points  are  unexceptionable,  we  r^ard  this  as  a  matter  of 
indifference :  we  consider  it  no  objection  at  all  to  the  Bartlett  or  any  other  Straw- 
berry that  its  flesh  is  light  colored. — Ed.] 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  SELF-ESTEEM. 

BT   FOX  MBADOW. 

Phrbnoloqt  teaches  that  in  some  human  craniums  this  verj  wonderful  organ 
varies  to  a  very  considerable  extent ;  that  in  some  individuals  the  feeling  of 
^^lam^^^  the  great  lam^  scarcely  has  an  existence ;  and  that  such  individuals  har« 
oftentimes  to  refresh  their  memory  with  the  &ct  that  they  are  realfy  in  exittena 
before  the  first  &int  trace  of  Self-esteem  becomes  cognizant  We  are  not  aware 
of  any  phrenological  statistics  that  furnishes  substantial  data  for  this  scientific 
statement ;  therefore,  we  think  Phrenology  on  this  point  to  be  in  error,  and  that 
we  sincerely  hope,  for  the  future,  that  our  scientific  phrenological  friends  will  take 
into  oonsideratiot  the  influence  of  the  '*  Almighty  Dollar,**  and  its  ** connection' 
with  the  human  brain,  before  they  make  any  further  statements  of  the  lack  of 
"  Self-esteem  *'  in  the  human  organism. 

We  emphatically  deny  the  phrenological  statement  that  ^^some  men  want 
more  Self-esteem.''  We  think  we  have  all  enough,  and  some  too  mudi  for  oar 
own  individual  interest  Our  opinion  of  the  sufRciency  of  Self-esteem  existing  i& 
the  human  brain  very  profusely  is  amply  proved  to  us  in  our  every-day  walk 
through  life. 

An  old  acquaintance  of  ours,  who  by  profession  was  a  journeyman  tailor,  but 
an  **  adept '^  in  cutting  broadcloth  to  fit  the  carnal  man,  after  a  time  grewnVh; 
so  rich,  indeed,  that  one  day  he  said  to  his  better  half,  "  My  dear,  I  am  going  to 
buy  a  place  in  the  country."  "  Do,  love,**  was  the  sweet  reply,  and  the  mother  of 
the  little  "  rosy  cheeks  "  said  that  no  one  on  earth  would  be  able  to  better  appT«ciat(> 
the  comforts  of  country  life  than  herself  and  family.  A  garden  well  supplied  witk 
plenty  of  good  fresh  vegetables  every  day,  and  lots  of  all  kinds  of  small  fruits,  (or 
puddings,  pies,  desserts,  and  preserves,  and  an  orchard  to  supply  os  with  appln 
for  pie-making  all  through  the  winter.  And  then,  again,  think  of  the  deligbtfiil 
shade  that  trees  in  the  country  yield  during  the  oppressive  heat  of  summer. 
Won*t  it  be  delightful  ?     Oh,  for  a  place  in  the  country !    So  it  was  purchased. 

It  was  a  nice,  snug  little  farm.  The  house  was  old-fashioned,  to  be  sure,  but  u 
suited  the  purposes  of  the  &rmer,  its  previous  occupant,  very  well ;  and  it  is  trae 
that  the  dwelling  was  not  decorated  off  with  trees,  shrubs,  and  corkscrew  roads ;  but 
when  we  come  to  consider  that  few  farmers  care  any  thing  about  "  shady  U«es" 
around  their  dwellings,  or  gardens  which  contain  much  else  than  those  species  of 
the  vegetable  creation  which  caused  Adam  and  all  his  aons  to  ^  earn  tiieir  bread 
by  the  sweitt  of  their  brow,"  we  have  a  sufficient  reason  why  there  were  no  trees 
around  this  house. 

Our  friend  was  determined  to  have  a  great  many  things  altered.  He  would  set 
to  work  and  plant  trees  ;  they  would  soon  grow  up,  he  was  told  by  a  "  roan  "who 
represented  a  "  firm  "  at  a  distance.  And  then  there  was  that  "  old  ordiard ;"  tbe 
trees  were  too  old  to  be  serviceable :  the  better  plan  would  be  to  out  them  down 
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at  once,  and  plant  young  trees — soon  get  into  bearing.     "  Some  trees  I  sold  last 
year  had  apples  on  this ! "    "  Indeed  I  "  said  our  friend ;  so  he  chopped  down  the 
apple  orchard,  to  be  replanted  with  the  "  leading  varieties  "  recommended  by  the 
"  man  from  a  distance.''    The  next  point  to  be  considered  was  the.alteration  in 
front  of  the  house.    The  public  road  was  too  near  the  door ;  he  wanted  a  large, 
fine  "  yard,"  with  a  carriage  road  through  it,  and  plenty  of  trees  in  it.    This  lady 
suggested  the  propriety  of  obtalhing  the  advice  of  some  *'  practical  gardener"  on 
operations  so  extensive.   But  here  "  Self-esteem  "  grew  out  instantly  into  wonder- 
ful, immense  proportions.     "  How  can  a  gardener  better  know  my  requirements 
than  /  know  them  my  self  1 ''      And  this  wonderful  pronoun  /  stood  as  erect  and 
wift  as  much  dignity  as  Beauregard  afler  battering  down  a  helpless  Sumter. 
Self-esteem  then  went  to  work,  and  cut  a  very  fine  road  through  the  finest  grass 
meadow  on  his  farm.    The  public  had  an  improved  road  for  which  they  were  very 
thankful,  and  lots  of  poor  men  had  plenty  of  work.     Our  friend  had  also  achieved 
his  point ;  got  a  "good  yard,"  on  the  front  of  which  he  put  a  very  fine  entrance, 
and  made  a  carriage  road  agreeably  to  the  angular  formations  of  his  own  constit- 
uencies.   John  the  coachman,  however,  could  never  drive  over  this  road  to  suit 
his  employer.   It  was  so  annoying  to  see  the  man  forever  driving  over  the  "  comers 
of  the  grass."    John  could  never  be  made  to  understand  the  philosophy  of  first 
driving  on  the  straight  line,  then  gracefully  sweeping  round  a  Q  with  its  tail  off, 
and  up  another  straight  line,  terminating  with  a  right  angle  to  the  front  door. 
This  road  was  our  friend's  ^  own  design,"  and  there  was  nothing  like  it  in  the 
neighborhood.  This  was  one  important  point ;  and  the  next  thing  was  to  plant  the 
"  yard;  "  so  he  marked  the  places  for  the  holes  all  over  the  " yard,"  and  the  men 
were  to  be  sure  to  dig  them  deep  enough,  and  big  enough,  for  he  was  going  to 
plant  "  big  trees,"  as  he  could  not  wait  for  small  ones  to  grow. 

The  man  who  sold  the  trees  was  on  the  spot^u*/  in  time  to  see  what  our  friend 
wanted,  besides  the  apple-trees  for  the  new  orchard.     Scarcely  know.     "  What 
kind  of  trees  do  you  generally  sell  for  such  situations  as  this  ?  "   "  Oh,  evergreens, 
sir,  evergreens !  every  body  now,  sir,  plants  nothing  much  but  evergreens*     You 
see  evergreens  are  beautiful  trees,  and  rare — ^give  such  a  beautiful  charm  to  a 
country  residence  during  the  dreary  months  of  winter.    The  sight,  sir,  of  a  green 
leaf  in  winter  has  a  peculiar  fascination ;  but  when  we  come  to  look  at  a  country 
residence  beautifully  embosomed  in  the  various  hues  of  green  in  mid  winter, 
and   its  surroundings  and  back  ground  pure  white  snow,  the  effect  is  nobly 
grand  and  beautiful.     All  the  finest  places  in  the  country  now,  sir,  are  planting 
scarcely  any  thing  but  evergreens.     One  very  important  reason  for  this  we  sup- 
pose  is,  that  they  are  such  rapid  growers."     "  Ah !  that  is  important.     Well, 
sir,  I  will  leave  the  selection  to  you ;  but  give  larpe  trees  and  a  good  asdortment." 
**  You  will  want  some  flowering  shrubs,  herbaceous  plants,  and  roses,  sir  ?  "    "  To 
mix  up  with  the  evergreens,  you  mean  1 "  "  Yes,  sir."  "By-the-by,"  said  our  friend 
to  the  "  tree  man,"  "  how  many  years  have  you  been  in  the  business,  you  know  so 
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many  names  of  trees  1 "  '*  Nearly  two,  sir."  "  Only  two  1 "  "  That  is  sll,  ar ; 
bttt  we  soon  ieam  the  name$,  I  am  by  trade  a  ^  tailor/  but  unfortunate  in  busioess. 
I  failed."  "^  Indeed,"  said  our  friend,  when  all  at  onoe  his  '*  Self-esteem  "  assumed 
all  its  dignity,  and  twiddling  his  thumbs  behind  his  back,  tbe  one  tailor  stood  coq 
templating  the  other  for  some  moments  in  surprise.  '^  Well,  sir,  send  zue  tbe 
things  in  good  order." 

The  evergreens,  the  shrubs,  the  roses,  and  ho^baceons  plants  came,  and  tbe 
"^  little  roots  "  to  the  '*  big  trees  "  were  buried  downy  down^  in  the  big  deep  holes, 
(if  Bright  had  only  seen  them,  how  hewwild  have  mourned!)  and  well  stamped  ic. 
Some  grew,  some  died ;  and  what  was  most  vexing,  the  large  Jine  ireet  diedfint, 
but  still  our  friend  had  good  courage.  "  Self-esteem  "  kept  him  on  till  the  Aea 
grew  up ;  but  then  after  they  grew  up  into  fine  trees  his  wife  and  cfaildres  ttki 
they  were  of  no  uh  to  the  house  ;  they  did  not  give  the  ehade  and  comfort  they  lo 
much  needed.  They  waited,  and  longed,  and  hoped  for  years,  and  now  the  solace 
of  anticipation  had  ended  in  a  miserable  disappointment  Not  a  tree  under  ▼faidi 
the  children  could  sit  down  in  the  shade ;  the  shrubs  and  flowers  for  which  tbev 
had  paid  so  much  money  were  hid,  and  overgrown  by  the  large  evei^reeos;  aad 
the  new  orchard,  now  it  has  come  into  bearing,  proves  to  b^  of  such  varieties  is 
will  not  succeed  m  the  neighborhood.  The  lady  of  the  household  affirms  tbat 
money  enough  has  been  uselessly  expended  to  have  built  them  a  first-rate  dwell- 
ing ;  that  the  only  benefit  derived  from  the  capital  expended  has  h&sa  to  the  pub- 
lic ;  that  they  have  to  live  in  an  inconvenient  old  dwelling,  with  not  a  solitarr 
comfort  surrounding  it ;  that  the  fiurm  was  in  as  good  condition,  if  not  better^'vh&i 
they  bought  it,  than  now ;  that  their  time  has  passed  away  in  expecting^  andresl 
iszing  comparatively  no  real  enjoyment ;  and  that  this  was  all  owing  to  her  husbipd 
not  taking  her  advice  in  obtaining  the  advice,  in  the  first  place,  of  some  practieai  , 
man  conversant  with  the  proper  arrangement  of  new  grounds,  and  the  locstioo 
and  judicious  arrangement  of  trees  and  flowers  in  euitable  Tarieiie& 

When  will  two  tailore  meet  again  /  Stop, ''  Self-esteem,"  and  think !  and  think. 
too,  that  no  one  man  knows  every  thing.  Some  little  while  ago  we  passed  oar 
friend's  dwelling,  and  by  the  side  of  his  entrance  gate  hung  a  board  with  the  fol- 
lowing inscription : 

This  **  Beautiful  "  Place  for  Sale. 

[Fox  Meadow  has  here  again  given  us  something  more  than  a  mere  fimcy  ^^^^^' 
it  is  a  picture  from  real  life.  We  know  all  about  that  "twlor ; "  we  have  seen 
him  scores  of  times ;  indeed,  he  is  a  sort  of  ubiquitous  personage,  and  crosses  oor 
path  almost  every  time  we  go  abroad,  like  the  phantom  of  an  ugly  dream.  Ooe 
can  scarcely  say  any  thing  too  sharp  of  him.  Let  us  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Meadov, 
that  you  continue  the  subject  in  two  other  aspects :  1st.  Ignorance ;  2d.  Pf^ 
tension,  both  of  which,  in  common  with  what  you  term  •*  Self-esteem,"  ^^ 
about  equally  productive  of  wasteful  expenditure  and  unsatisfying  results,  m 
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all  of  which  are  a  sad  clog  to  the  full  development  of  the  beauties,  utilities,  and 
real  comforts  of  home.  Let  us,  if  possible,  make  the  *'  golden  mean  "  a  shining 
light  that  all  may  see. — ^Ed.] 


»'  #»»  «< 


CULTIVATION  OF  GRAPES  IN  CITY  YARDS. 

BT   ONB   WHO   D0X8   IT. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Editor,  that  your  city  readers  are  entitled  occasionally  to 
a  chance  to  say  something  in  your  columns,  and  to  receive  some  of  the  attention 
so  freely  given  to  the  more  favored  portion  of  the  horticultural  world. 

The  &ct,  that  we  have  but  a  limited  space  in  which  to  indulge  our  love  of  hor- 
ticultural operations,  should  not,  we  think,  preclude  us  entirely  from  receiving  some 
notice. 

I  propose  in  this  artide  to  call  the  attention  of  such  of  your  readers  as  live  in 
cities  and  large  towns,  and  possessing  only  a  few  feet  of  unpaved  ground,  to  the 
fact,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  should  be  one  of  their  important  pleasures,  and 
that  it  can  be  done  by  all  or  any  one  of  them  in  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred 
yards  in  this  great  city  of  New  York.  Perhaps  the  strongest  ailment  I  oould 
use  in  favor  of  grape-growing  in  city  lots,  would  be  to  illustrate  what  had  been 
done,  instead  of  drawing  c<Miclusions  from  actual  experience,  and  from  them  stat- 
ing what  can  be  done. 

The  lot  that  I  reside  on  is  twenty-five  feet  front,  by  one  hundred  in  depth,  sixty 
feet  of  which  is  covered  by  the  house,  leaving  a  yard  25  x  40  feet.  Fifteen  feet 
from  the  house,  and  running  across  the  lot,  is  an  old-fashioned  grape  arbor  about 
twelve  feet  high,  with  a  slanting  top  connecting  it  with  the  roof  of  the  rear  piazza. 

Over  this  arbor,  running  almost  wild  I  may  say,  are  eight  Isabella  vines,  now 
about  twenty-five  years  old.  For  the  first  twenty  years  of  their  existence,  no 
attention  was  given  to  them,  except  to  prune  them  at  intervals  of  three  or  four 
years,  requiring  perhaps  about  two  or  three  hours'  time.  These  vines  from  the 
first  year  they  came  into  bearing  have  never  failed  to  yield  their  fruit,  and  as  a 
general  thing,  from  sixty  t»  one  hundred  pounds  of  grapes ;  and  although  this  is 
but  a  fraction  of  what  they  might  have  yielded  with  proper  care  and  cultivation, 
yet  the  result  has  been  so  gratifying  that  the  inducement  to  part  with  them  would 
have  to  be  of  a  very  extravagant  character. 

The  neighbor  adjoining  has  a  yard  sixteen  feet  eight  inches  wide  by  about  forty 
feet  long,  with  a  similar  arbor,  and  another  one  at  the  rear  of  the  lot.  His  vinea 
came  into  full  biaaring  this  year,  and  he  has  a  very  handsome  show  of  grapes.  I 
will  venture  to  say,  that  his  library,  his  pictures,  or  the  numerous  artides  of 
taste  which  adorn  his  house,  do  not  excite  as  much  surprise  and  interest  among 
his  friends  as  these  fine  purple  bundles  of  ripening  grapes. 

There  are  now  two  others  beyond  him,  making  four  grape-growers  together,  all 
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of  whom  can  show  the  best  reason  in  the  world  why  every  one  in  Uie  city  shouli 
grow  grapes. 

Within  a  year  I  have  planted  six  vines  of  the  new  varieties,  and  intend  soon  to 
set  out  some  Delawares  to  replace  the  old  Isabellas.  These  new  vines  I  propose  to 
treat  entirely  on  the  Mead  system,  and  I  believe  I  can  thus  get  several  times  the 
amount  of  fruit  from  the  same  space.  Making  a  liberal  provision  for  a  bleaobin: 
ground,  and  reserving  a  space  16  x  20,  on  which  some  day  I  propose  erecting  a 
cold  grapery  to  grow  the  foreign  varities  under  glass,  I  find  that  I  shall  be  able 
to  produce  at  least  two  hundred  pounds  of  out-door  grapes  in  a  city  lot.  If  uv 
of  your  readers  doubt  my  ability  to  do  it,  now  is  the  time  for  them  to  step  forth  and 
prove  the  contrary.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  written  on  this  subject,  and  other  ani 
abler  pens  to  do  it ;  still  I  do  not  apprehend  that  I  shall  exhaust  my  part  of  it  fo: 
some  time  to  come.  It  ought  to  be  followed  up  until  all  the  appreciative  part  of 
this  community  know  how  to  grow  their  own  grapes. 

[Very  good  indeed,  Mr.  One-who-does-it ;  we  like  your  spirit.  Toa  and  those 
you  represent  shall  have  all  the  attention  you  desire.  Qty  yards,  on  the  whole,  pre- 
sent many  facilities  for  growing  grapes  to  a  high  degree  of  exoelleQce ;  and  there 
are  comparatively  few  of  these  where  a  small  grapery  might  not  be  erected  cheaply. 
We  hope  the  determination  you  here  announce  wUl  be  adopted  by  hundreds  oi' 
others;  you  shall  have  such  information  as  will  place  success  beyond  persdvoitaR. 
You  seem  to  have  done  something,  but  you  can  do  very  much  more.  Several  good  , 
beginnings  have  already  been  made  in  New  York,  which  we  shall  take  pleasure 
in  showing  yo«  and  others.  You  can  not  do  better  than  read  our  Grape  ar^es. 
especially  those  on  Soil,  Exposure^  eta  The  treatment  of  grapes  in  city  rank 
as  announced  in  the  beginning  of  those  articles,  will  be  reached  in  due  time;  ho: 
we  shall  gladly  turn  aside  to  give  you  special  attention.     Let  us  hear  from  you 

again. — £d.] 
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SHALL  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  RASPBERRY  FOR  MARKET 

BE  ABANDONED? 

BY     BOO     MXADO W. 

• 

Thk  question  of  profit  in  the  cultivation  of  fruits  for  market  is  one  whid) 
interests  many  of  your  readers,  and  is  deserving  of  serious  consideration.  Tbt 
Raspberry  is  cultivated  to  a  great  extent  in  several  of  the  Hudson  TUrer 
counties,  and  large  supplies  of  this  luscious  fruit  are  sent  nightly,  during  its 
season,  which  includes  the  whole  month  of  July,  to  the  dty  of  New  York,  te 
supply  the  tables  of  its  citizens  for  the  following  day.  The  revulsion  in  trade 
in  the  summer  of  1861  has  affected  the  sale  of  small  fruits  considerably,  ^ 
they  have  been  sold  under  the  price  of  production ;  this,  however,  is  do  cri- 
terion for  future  years,  when  it  may  be  safely  calculated  that  business  will 
revive,  and  with  it  the  ability  to  gratify  the  palate  with  this  healthy  and  ^^ 
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licious  fruit.  The  writer  learns  that  many  persons  have  become  discouraged, 
and  have  already  destroyed  or  are  about  to  plow  up  their  Raspberry  patches. 
This  seems  to  be  unwise,  and  is  very  like  burning  one^s  house  when  it  can 
not  be  rented.  The  Raspberry  can  be  cultivated  and  sent  to  market  for  four 
cents  per  basket,  from  distances  of  60  and  70  miles  from  the  city,  by  barges 
and  steamboats  plying  on  the  Hudson  River;  wherever  a  larger  sum  can  be 
obtained  the  profit  may  be  readily  estimated.  Generally  the  price  ranges 
from  seven  to  ten  cents  per  pint  basket,  and  at  these  rates  this  fruit  pays  the 
cultivator  well  for  the  care  and  attention  it  requires.  1  know  one  person  who 
kept  an  account,  two  years  since,  with  his  acre  of  Raspberries,  charging  all 
expenses  of  manure,  plowing,  picking,  and  marketing,  with  a  clear  profit  of 
five  hundred  and  ten  dollars  for  a  single  year.  What  more  profitable  culti- 
vation can  one  desire  1  The  intention  of  putting  Grapes  in  the  place  of  the 
Raspberry  patch  the  year — perhaps  one  in  ten  or  twenty — when  it  does  not  pay, 
is  no  excuse  for  its  destruction ;  rather  let  the  Grapes  be  put  on  the  adjoining 
lot,  and  take  the  chance  that  the  Raspberry  will  pay  for  the  three  years  required 
to  bring  the  Grape  to  maturity.  My  word  for  it,  the  man  who  destroys  his 
Raspberry  plantation,  because  it  did  not  pay  in  1861,  will  regret  it  but  once,  and 
that  will  be  always.  The  fact  that  some  timid  persons  have  already  done  so, 
increases  the  chances  of  profit  to  those  who  have  confidence  to  hold  on. 

[We  take  it  for  granted  that  no  sensible  man  will  destroy  his  Raspberry  plan- 
tation because,  in  one  or  two  instances,  it  may  have  failed  to  yield  him  a  profit : 
there  have  been  years  when  he  has  realized  more  than  enough  to  cover  any  pres- 
ent loss.  One  might  as  well  destroy  his  apple-orchard  or  his  vineyard  for  the 
same  reason.  The  only  Raspberry  plantation  that  we  have  heard  of  that  might 
be  destroyed,  is  one  that  has  not  produced  a  berry  since  its  formation,  four  years 
ago :  .the  sooner  that  goes  the  better ;  but  we  would  make  another  to  take  its 
place. — Ed.] 
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RESULTS  OF  A  CHEAP  VINERY. 

BT    DB.    GEO.   PXPPXB    N0BBI8,   WILMINGTON,   DEL. 

AccoBDiNo  to  promise,  I  send  you  the  account  of  the  doings  of  my  little 
vinery,  a  description  of  which  you  saw  fit  to  publish  in  the  Hobticultubist 
about  a  year  since.  The  building,  you  will  recollect,  was  constructed  on  the 
most  economical  principles.  It  is  a  lean-to,  40  feet  long  and  13  feet  wide,  and 
was  planted  last  spring  [1860]  with  two-year-old  vines ;  the  border  allowing  the 
roots  to  pass  outside. 

The  vines  made  a  fine  growth  last  season,  and  received  only  moderate  atten- 
tion. A  moist  atmosphere  was  endeavored  to  be  kept,  an  important  aid  to  which 
was  a  shallow  wooden  trough,  18  inches  wide,  running  the  entire  length  of  the 
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house,  which,  during  the  bright  days,  was  kept  fall  of  water.  From  this  trougii 
the  viues  were  syringed  at  any  hour  that  was  most  convenient,  and  at  eertaii 
times  in  the  day  the  water  rose  to  a  temperature  that  was  uncomfortably  warm 
to  the  hand.  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  the  vines  grew  along  under  mj  own  super- 
vision, as  at  that  time  I  did  not  employ  a  gardener.  They  went  to  rest  in  No> 
yember,  after  experiencing  a  pretty  rude  frost  while  in  full  foliage,  apd  were 
undisturbed  until  the  latter  part  of  March  last,  at  wMch  time  the  straw  was 
removed,  and  the  border  got  its  first  watering. 

Sixteen  vines  occupy  the  front  border,  eight  of  which,  I  should  have  men- 
tioned, were  cut  down  within  18  inches  of  the  ground  last  November.  The  re> 
maining  eight — two  Black  Hamburghs,  a  White  Frontignan,  a  White  Ntoe^  a 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  two  more  Hamburghs,  and  a  West  St.  Peter's — broke 
vigorously,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  Muscat,  set  an  abundant  crop  of  fruit 
which  has,  without  receiving  a  single  check,  matured,  and  presents,  at  the  present 
date  of  writing,  (August  12,)  a  most  agreeable  and.  satisfactory  sight.  The  Ham- 
burgh vines  are  worth  seeing,  not  so  much  for  size  of  bunches  as  for  size  and  color  of 
fruit.  I  suppose  the  bunches  will  average  one  pound,  and  am  within  bounds  in  say- 
ing no  vine  carries  less  than  fifteen  pounds  of  well-colored  fruit.  The  White  Frc^ 
tignan  has  also  done  well,  although  the  berries  are  smaller  than  thej  should  have 
been  on  this  justly-esteemed  variety.  What  the  White  Nice  will  do  it  is  too  earij 
to  aay,  as  he  b  far  behind  his  companions,  and  no  change  has  been  noticed  in 
him  for  two  months.  The  vine  is  healthy,  and  has  the  largest  bunch  on  in  the 
house,  but  is  not  a  desirable  variety  for  a  cold  vinery,  on  account  of  lateness  in 
ripening.  The  Muscat,  although  not  well  set,  (a  cold  storm  happening  about  the 
period  of  blossoming,)  has  given,  to  me^  a  very  satisfactory  crop.  The  West  St 
Peter's  is  still,  like  the  White  Nice,  in  a  dormant  condition,  not  having  com-  , 
menced  the  second  swell,  but  will  probably  ripen  late,  and  has  promise  of  a  good  ; 
yield. 

Alt<^ether,  the  house,  with  sixteen  Black  Hamburgh  vines  on  the  back  border, 
one  year  old  when  planted  last  spring,  has  over  150  pounds  of  fruit  on  it,  100 
pounds  of  which  are  now  ready  for  use.  This,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
structure  entire  did  not  cost  over  one  hundred  and  fifly  dollars,  (see  plan  in  Hoa- 
TicuLTURiST,  May,  I860,)  is  doing  pretty  well.  The  border  has  been  watered  bat 
three  times  this  season ;  the  syringe  has  not  been  used  since  the  fruit  set,  the 
principal  labor  being  the  shortening  in  of  the  laterals,  and  keeping  the  border 
loose.  The  ventilators  have  been  closed  at  night,  and  partly  open  during  sunny 
days,  (they  are  now  kept  partly  open  day  and  night,  wet  and  dry).  The  evapo- 
rating  trough,  which  was  of  so  much  assistance  when  growing  the  vines,  has  been 
this  year  entirely  dispensed  with,  as  the  mass  of  foliage  is  so  dense  as  to  render 
it  useless. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  my  intention  in  writing  this  detailed  account  of  the  success 
of  my  simple  house  has  not  been  prompted  by  any  idea  of  claiming  credit,  but 
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for  the  purpose  of  dispelling  the  unfortunately  too  prevalent  impression  of  the 
great  difficulty  of  growing  Grapes  under  glass.  *  If  persons  can  only  be  made 
aware  of  the  entire  simplicity  of  the  whole  business,  some  day,  when  peace  re- 
turns to  our  once  prosperous  country,  vineries  will  be  as  common  appendages  to 
our  gardens  as  trellises  for  native  vines  how  are.  To  grow  Grapes  successfully 
under  glass  requires  some  attention,  it  is  true,  but  not  near  so  much  as  the  unin- 
itiated suspect,  and  can  be  attempted  by  any  one  who  has  never  seen  a  Grape- 
vine, but  who  has  good  common  sense,  and  will  occasionally  refer  to  articles  on 
Grapes  in  Downing's  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees,  or  any  other  sensible  treatise  on 
Grape  culture.  Chorlton's  Grape  Grower's  Guide  should  be  in  the  possession  of 
every  beginner.  Bright  on  Grape  Culture  has,  in  a  few  pages,  much  of  great 
value ;  but  let  it  be  understood  that  it  is  noi  necessary  to  grow  the  vines  after 
any  one's  particular  method ;  let  them  alone ;  give  them  light,  air,  mobture,  a 
well-drained,  properly-constructed  border,  and  thei/  will  grow  themselves. 

As  a  beginner,  let  me  say  to  beginners,  to  be  not  deterred  by  the  horrible 
ideas  of  red  spider,  thrip,  mildew.  I  have  seen  none  of  these  pests.  They  are 
the  bugbears  got  up  to  scare  the  novice,  and  give  him  the  impression  that,  to  grow 
Grapes,  you  must  have  a  person  who  has  had  the  care  of  Grapes  from  his  birth, 
and  whose  parents  and  grand-parents  were  gardeners.  Pray  understand  that  my 
remarks  have  no  application  to  forcing,  where  much  experience  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  where  to  attempt  extra  early  forcing  without  that  experience 
is  absolute  folly. 

Another  point,  Mr.  Editor :  It  is  my  private  opinion,  thus  publicly  expressed, 
that  every  cold  Grapery  should  be  built  with  some  means  of  heating,  if  neces- 
sary ;  mine  is  without  any.  Though  I  have  as  fine  fruit  as  can  be  grown  in  a 
forced  house,  I  nevertheless,  were  I  about  to  build  another  cold  Grapery,  would 
introduce  a  fiue,  which  would  add  but  about  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars  to  its  cost, 
and  with  which  you  may  defy  the  weather.  Had  I  had  the  control  of  a  little 
fire,  my  Muscat  vine  would,  in  all  probability,  have  had  a  better  set  crop,  and 
when  the  Grapes  are  ripened  they  can  be  longer  preserved  by  having  the  com- 
mand of  a  little  warm  air.  A  flue  is  not  an  indispensable  accompaniment  to  a 
cold  vinery,  but  it  is  one  that  will  pay  the  owner  well  for  the  cost  of  erection. 

The  old  Black  Hamburgh,  in  a  cold  vinery,  should  have  the  preference,  as  he 
will  bear  more  bad  treatment  than  any  other  foreigner.  The  White  and  Grizzly 
Frontignan  are  good  varieties,  and  should  each  have  a  place.  For  a  late  Grape, 
old  West  St.  Peter's  still  maintains  his  reputation.  Barbarossa  is  well  spoken 
of,  but  I  am  unacquainted  with  it.  I  have  written  a  good  deal,  and  altogether 
intended  for  those  who,  like  myself,  are  learners.  The  old  hands  forget  to 
tell  many  details,  which  they  regard  of  no  consequence,  but  which  are  really  of 
importance ;  but  my  object  will  have  been  attained  if  I  am  successful  in  awaken- 
ing or  stimulating  the  interest  among  the  beginners. 

[We  are  really  delighted  to  know  that  you  have  had  such  good  success  as  ib 
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here  indicated  ;  your  remArka  will  have  a  special  interest  for  beginners.  We  bar 
repeatedly  expressed  the  opinion  in  these  pages,  that  the  great  mass  of  amattrur* 
could  easily  acquire  the  knowledge  necessary  to  manage  a  oold  grapery  suocessfuliv. 
but  you  have  put  the  matter  stronger  than  we  have.  We  incline  to  believe  that  yo^ 
unsuspectingly  base  your  conclusions  on  the  supposition  that  all  beginners  are  k 
intelligent  as  yourself,  and  have  acquired  the  same  amount  of  knowledge  iu  otb^r 
departments  of  culture  that  you  have ;  but  this,  however  complimentary,  is  & : 
generally  the  fact.  Very  many  of  them  have  to  begin  without  any  kDowlc^^ 
whatever.  While  wishing  to  secure  them  against  disappointment,  we  bre  n 
word  of  discouragement  for  them  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  repeat  our  earnest  kf': 
that  all  who  can  afford  it  will  put  up  a  grapery,  however  small  it  may  be :  ^crr 
is  nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  horticulture  that  will  yield  them  more  real  pleasure 
and  gratification.  The  necessary  knowledge,  as  we  have  elsewhere  said,  can  Ik 
readily  acquired  by  any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence*  The  reader  will  find  our 
views  pretty  fiilly  expressed  on  page  201  of  the  last  year's  volume:  he  vii- 
do  well  to  read  them  again.  They  accord  in  the  main  with  Dr.  Norris's  ex 
perience,  as  here  recorded.  The  Doctor,  however,  has  been  peculiarly  fortun&t^ 
in  his  freedom  from  red  spider,  thrip,  and  mildew ;  and  while  we  most  heartlV 
wish  him  a  continuance  of  such  freedom,  we  hazard  notlung  in  saying  that  be  will 
secure  it  only  by  something  a  little  less  than  '^eternal  vigilance.''  It  is  better 
that  we  should  know  our  enemies  from  the  beginning,  especially  in  times  li^t 
these.  New  houses  are  not  much  subject  to  insects  and  mildew,  except  as  the  :< 
suit  of  negligence  ;  but  we  have  never  seen  an  old  house,  even  under  the  mos: 
skillful  management,  that  was  not  more  or  less  affected  by  them,  and  often,  u>i 
to  the  detriment  of  the  crop.  However  much  we  may  wish  and  pray  that  it 
might  be  otherwise,  we  believe  this  condition  of  things  will  continue  till  the  mil 
lennium  of  Horticulture  shall  have  arrived,  though  the  skill  and  vigilance  of  ioa= 
may  do  much  to  ameliorate  it.  We  are  confident  that  another  year's  expen^ecct! 
will  bring  the  doctor  to  our  way  of  thinking. — £d.] 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  GENUS  MESEMBRYANTHEMUM. 

BT   DANIEL   BARKER,  HARTFORD,  COKH. 

This  very  showy  and  neglected  flowering  tribe  of  plants  are  not  cultivated  iki' 
as  much  as  their  merits  demand.  The  few  remarks  I  am  about  to  make  up-'^ 
them  is  with  a  view  of  bringing  them  into  notice,  and  growing  them  in  the  ope'i 
air,  where  they  will  make  a  most  brilliant  show  from  June  until  the  dose  ot 
the  season. 

To  have  a  fine  show  of  bloom,  established  plants  of  one  or  two  years'  growth  i^ 
necessary,  as  small  plants  make  but  litte  show  unless  planted  very  close  together. 
The  second  week  in  May  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  will  be  early  enougii 
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ANOTHER    DAY'S    RIDE. 

BY   THE   EDITOR. 

Our  first  day's  ride  left  us  at  night  at  Poughkeepsie,  thoroughly  fatigued. 
We  propose  to  give  an  account  of  our  second  day's  run^for  that  is  about  the  only 
word  that  will  give  a  proper  idea  of  the  celerity  with  which  we  moved.  After 
an  early  breakfast  we  called  upon  Mrs.  Thompson,  one  of  our  '*  parishioners." 
Her  place  is  a  little  removed  from  the  heart  of  the  dty,  and  is  pleasantly  locat- 
ed.    It  is  not  large,  but  contains  a  number  of  choice  things,  and  is  neatly  kept, 
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for  planting  them  out.  A  situation  under  a  south  wall,  where  the  soil  is  rather 
rocky  than  otherwise,  or  upon  rock  work  having  a  full  south  aspect,  should  be 
selected ;  in  such  a  situation  they  will  flower  most  profusely,  producing  a  most 
beautiful  effect.  In  planting  out,  the  balls  of  earth  should  be  kept  entire ;  put 
them  about  one  foot  apart  in  a  compost  of  fresh  sandy  loam  enriched  with  well- 
rotted  cow-dung,  with  a  good  addition  of  old  lime  and  coarse  sand,  well  incorpor- 
ated with  the  soil.  At  the  time  of  planting  they  should  have  the  benefit  of  a  good 
watering,  which  in  very  dry  weather  should  be  attended  to  through  the  summer. 
The  flowers  only  expand  when  the  sun  is  upon  them,  so  that  it  is  quite  requisite 
to  have  them  grown  in  situations  possessing  such  advantages.  Upon  the  approach 
of  frost  the  plants  should  be  taken  up  and  re-potted,  placing  them  in  the  green-house 
for  the  winter,  during  which  time  they  should  have  but'  a  scanty  supply  of  water, 
and  never  become  saturated  at  the  rOots ;  just  as  much  as  will  moisten  all  the  soil 
in  the  pot  once  a  week  or  ten  days  under  ordinary  circumstances  will  be  suflicient. 

They  are  very  easily  raised  from  cuttings,  during  the  month  of  October,  taken 
from  ripened  wood,  and  planted  in  sandy  soil,  and  kept  in  a  dry  state  until  they 
are  considerably  wilted,  when  water  should  be  administered  quite  freely,  when  they 
will  revive  and  immediately  take  root.  Afterwards  they  may  be  potted  in  soil  as 
above  recommended  for  planting  in  the  borders,  placed  in  the  green-house,  where 
ill  eighteen  months  they  will  make  fine  plants  for  planting  out  in  the  flower 
garden. 

The  Mescmbryanthemum,  or  "  Fig  Marigold,"  is  a  very  extensive  genus,  con- 
taining upwards  of  four  hundred  species  and  varieties,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
about  six  from  New  Zealand  and  one  from*  Greece,  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  In  this  country,  properly  cared  for,  they  would,  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  form  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  beautiful  objects  upon  the  flower 
garden,  the  Verbena  not  excepted. 

[We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Barker  has  taken  up  some  of  our  old  but  too 
much  neglected  plants.  We  hope  he  will  continue  the  subject,  for  there  are  others 
that  have  been  too  much  overlooked. — ^Ed.] 
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all  tbe  operations  being  directed  or  performed  by  Mrs.  Ilionipflon  her8el£    She 
lud  out  and  superintended  the  formation  of  the  walks,  the  planting  of  die  trees 
and  shrubs,  and,  in  short,  the  whole  formation  of  the  grounds,  and  they  would  do 
no  discredit  to  a  professional  gardener.     She  had  the  best  bed  of  Verbenas  that       I 
we  have  seen  during  the  season ;  she  had  also  a  fine  bed  of  Scarlet  Geraninma,       | 
propagated  by  her  own  hand,  and  of  course  every  one  took  root ;  we  should  like 
to  see  a  Scarlet  Geranium  that  would  not  gladly  root  when  prepared  by  such  deli-       j 
cate  hands.     We  were  pleased  to  see  here  the  new  Pinks,  the  Double  Zinnia,  and 
other  novelties,  presenting,  as  they  did,  evidence  that  the  lady  was  fully  up  with       | 
the  progress  of  the  age  in  such  matters.    Women  have  always  been  famous  for 
making  feather-beds ;  Mrs.  Thompson  has  demonstrated  that  she  can  make,  with       j 
equal  skill,  a  flower-bed.     Women,  too  (at  least  some  of  them,)  have  been  not^ 
for  their  skill  in  the  use  of  the  broomstick ;  Mrs.  Thompson  has  made  a  new  and 
beautiful  application  of  this  peculiar  weapon ;  all  her  flower-beds  were  marked  . 
out  with  a  broomstick  !  and  we  are  compelled  to  say,  that  we  have  seen  others 
of  more  pretension  not  half  as  well  done.     We  thought  our  companion  looked  a 
little  peculiar  at  this  anuQuncement ;  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  have  from  him 
an  article  on  the  '*  Geometry  of  the  Broomstick.'*     After  examining  the  flower 
beds,  the  nice  little  piece  of  lawn,  the  fine  shrubbery,  the  Grape-vines,  the  vege- 
table garden,  etc.,  and  a  few  moments*  rest  In  the  house,  we  took  our  d^arture, 
very  much  pleased  with  what  we  had  seen,  and  mentally  concluding  that  Mfsl 
Thompson,  as  a  successful  lady-amateur,  was  a  much  more  useful  member  of 
society  than  a  great  many  others.    There  is  scarcely  any  thing  wanting  at  her 
place,  except  a  little  grapery,  which  she  expressed  a  desire  to  have,  and  wfaidi  we 
trust  her  husband  will  soon  build  for  her. 

Our  next  visit  was  to  Mr.  Hooker's.  This  place  is  shut  out  from  the  road  in 
rather  an  exclusive  manner,  and  the  passer-by  gets  no  idea  of  the  beauty  within. 
The  place  is  situated  on  a  hill-side,  and  presents  some  very  good  terracing.  The 
carriage-drive  is  lined  with  a  neatly-kept  Arbor  Vitse  hedge.  There  is  a  pretty 
little  pond,  with  a  big  boat  in  it,  which  makes  the  pond  look  smaller  than  it 
really  is.  There  is  also  a  fine  course  for  the  children  to  exercise  on  horseback, 
which  we  consider  a  valuable  feature  of  the  place.  There  is  a  good  grapery  and 
green-house,  fine  trees  and  shrubbery,  some  nice  lawn,  rather  too  much  winding 
walk,  and  a  pretty  little  ^e^  cTeau.  The  whole  place  is  well  kept,  and  affords  the 
visitor  much  gratification. 

The  sun  was  now  getting  up,  and  the  heat,  if  possible,  more  intense  than  on 
the  day  preceding.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  map  out  our  work,  and 
nurse  our  strength  as  much  as  possible.  We  were  greatly  assisted  in  this  by  Mr. 
Haggerty,  on  whom  we  next  called.  His  city  place  is  on  the  main  street,  and  is 
the  only  green  spot  in  it.  The  nursery  is  situated  some  three  miles  from  the 
city ;  it  is  young,  but  indicates  a  judicious  beginning,  and  the  impression  pro- 
duced is,  that  Mr.  Haggerty  is  doing  a  good  business,  which  we  are  glad  to  learn 
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is  the  &ct.  We  next  drove  to  Springside,  Mr.  Haggerty  aoeompanying  us. 
Springside  is  the  country-seat  of  M.  Vassar,  Esq.,  well-known  for  his  wealth  and 
benevolence.  It  has  never  been  occupied  by  him,  a  circumstance  which,  on  many 
accounts,  is  very  much  to  be  regretted,  the  absence  of  a  dwelling  with  its  owner 
producing  sad  violence  to  the  associations  naturally  looked  for  in  a  place  like 
this.  At  the  entrance  a  grotesque  stone  statuette  meets  the  eye ;  we  saw  many 
others  in  the  same  style  around  the  superintendent's  cottage ;  and  they  produced 
a  peculiarly  unpleasant  impression,  which  we  have  been  unable  to  get  rid  of.  We 
could  wish  them  well  out  of  the  way,  as  having  no  business  amid  such  scenes  as 
these.  We  proceeded  up  the  drive  to  the  poultry-yard  and  deer-park.  The 
birds  and  animals  constitute  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  place. 
Tlic  poultry-yard  and  houses  are  the  most  extensive  and  perfect  things  of  the 
kind  that  we  have  seen.  We  missed  Mr.  Bement  here,  but  could  see  a  good 
deal  of  his  handiwork.  The  pigeons  and  domestic  poultry  are  in  great  variety, 
embracing  all  the  most  valuable  and  beautifi^l  kinds.  The  deer  and  their  young, 
some  being  only  three  weeks  old,  had  mostly  sought  shelter  from  the  scorching 
heat.  They  were  beautiful  creatures,  but  the  gazelles  were  the  most  beautiful  of 
all.  They  are  small,  delicately  and  gracefully  formed,  and  have  eyes  of  great 
brilliancy.  With  curiosity  only  half  satisfied,  we  passed  to  the  apiary  or  bee- 
house,  a  structure  of  some  size,  and  well  stocked.  Leaving  this,  we  passed 
through  the  grounds  by  the  gardener's  cottage,  with  those  horrid  statuettes  mak- 
ing faces  at  us,  and  continued  on  through  some  fine  Hemlock  hedges  and  a  piece 
of  wood,  to  the  spring  which  gives  name  to  the  place.  We  noticed  in  the  hedge, 
that  here  and  there  a  Hemlock  had  died  out,  and  been  replaced  by  an  Arbor 
Vitce :  this,  of  course,  produced  a  bad  effect ;  they  ought  to  be  removed  even 
now.  In  the  wood  we  passed  a  spot  of  peculiar  wildness,  with  some  fine  old 
moss-covered  rocks  and  stones,  which  some  thoughtless  visitor  has  marred  by 
daubing  them  with  paint.  At  the  spring,  which  is  arched  over  and  well  pre- 
served, we  quenched  our  thirst,  and  hastened  along.  Soon  we  came  to  an  open 
piece  of  lawn,  with  a  marble  fountain,  surrounded  with  vases  and  flower-beds. 
The  fountain  itself  is  a  beautifiil  work,  but  the  effect  would  be  immensely  en- 
hanced if  the  surroundings  were  removed.  The  vases  might  very  well  be 
retained,  but  the  flower-beds,  situated  as  they  are,  destroy  the  simple  beauty 
which  alone  can  harmonize  with  a  structure  like  this.  .  Even  beautiful  things  like 
flowers  have  their  appropriate  place. 

But  let  us  hasten  on  to  the  graperies  and  green-house.  It  was  hot  enough  out- 
side, without  going  imder  glass,  but  we  ventured  in.  The  promise  was  better  out- 
side than  in.  Spider  and  thrip  had  mastered  the  gardeher  in  a  moment  of  neglect, 
and  told  their  own  tale.  The  seething  heat  seemed  enough  to  make  that  tale  a  short 
one.  It  was  intolerable,  the  theriyiometer  being  above  170®.  We  were  melting 
down,  and  made  a  rush  for  the  outer  air,  the  perspiration  streaming  at  every 
pore.     It  was  some  time  before  we  could  draw  a  free  breath.     We  would  have 
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undertaken  to  subdue  the  whole  Southern  rebellion  in  twenty  minutes  in  that       | 
house.      We  thought  it  might  be  a  good   pbice  for  Satan  to  grow  grapes  in, 
but  not  for  us.     We  hastened  back  through  the  large  regetable-garden  to  oar  j  ■ 
carriage,  stopping  for  a  moment  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  gazelles.  '    i 

Springside  is  a  place  of  considerable  size,  with  a  diversified  sorfaoe  of  hill  ;     | 
and  valley,  a  good  deal  of  large  native  wood,  some  fine  introduced  trees  and  ' 
shrubs,  long  drives  and  walks,  and  many  objects   to   interest   the  visitor.    It 
is  manifest  to  every  body  that  a  great  deal  of  money  has  been  exp^ided  in        ' 
beautifying  it     We  were   somewhat   disappointed,  however^in  our  visit,  not        I 
altogether  because  some  portions  of  the  grounds  were  not  treated  as  we  coold 
have  wished,  but  we  can  not  forget  the  peculiar  sensation  produced  oa  being 
told  that  Mr.  Vassar  does  not  live  on  the  place  during  any  portion  of  the  year. 
It  seems  such  a  pity  that  so  much  natural   beauty  should  in   a  manner  be 
lost,  because  of  the  absence  of  the  owner.     The  air  of  hospitality  whidi  ia 
naturally  looked  for  can  not,  of  course,  be  present  under  such  circumstances. 
This  seems  to  be  the  great  need  of  Springside. 

Our  next  point  was  the  graperies  of  Messrs.  Kettell  and  Ha^gerty.  Tliese 
occupy,  we  believe,  some  seven  hundred  feet  of  glass.  They  were  built  for  work, 
and  not  ornament,  and  are  consequently  plain.  They  are  mostly  forcing-bouses. 
In  front  of  one  of  them  is  a  long  frame,  heated  with  water,  in  which  Strawberries  i 
are  forced.  The  kinds  of  Grapes  grown  are  chiefly  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  | 
of  Alexandria.  The  enterprise,  thus  far,  we  were  informed,  has  been  remanerative^ 
though  some  time  was  lost  at  the  beginning  in  consequence  of  being  deceived  in 
the  purchase  of  vines.  We  were  much  pleased  with  the  condition  of  the  vines,  , 
and  have  no  doubt  the  houses  will  pay  as  long  as  they  are  as  well  kept  as  they  : . 
are  at  present.  Grape-growing  is  a  success  here,  and  the  enterprising  proprie- 
tors deserve  it  all,  and  more.  Taking  a  few  pounds  of  Grapes  for  a  "  lundi,''  we 
I  pushed  on  a  couple  of  miles  to  the  Female  College,  the  beneficent  enterprise  of 
'Sir.  Vassar.  Just  as  we  arrived  there,  a  little  shower  came  up,  which  served 
for  a  few  moments  to  cool  the  heated  air.  Being  introduced  to  the  architect  and 
superintendent,  and  informing  him  of  our  haste,  he  very  kindly  put  up  an  um- 
brella, and  showed  us  what  had  been  done.  He  also  laid  the  plans  of  the  build- 
ing before  us,  and  gave  us  every  needed  explanation,  of  which  we  took  notes. 
These  must  form  a  separate  article.  Suffice  it  to  say  at  present,  that  the  build- 
ing  will  be  vast  in  all  its  proportions,  with  every  accessory  that  can  be  desired. 
The  grounds  are  two  hundred  acres  in  extent,  are  finely  located,  and  command 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  water.  All  this  land,  and  all  the  buildings  to  be  put 
upon  it,  with  their  endowments,  are  the  free-will  offering  of  Mr.  Va^ar  to 
the  cause  of  female  education.  Wiser  than  most  of  his  day  and  generation,  he 
has  determined  to  see,  in  his  own  life-time,  that  his  benevolence  is  not  vrasted  by 
improvident  hands.     He  is  building  a  monument  that  the  best  of  men  might  be 
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proud  of.     Childless  himself,  thousands  shall  yet  call  him  father.     We  trust  he 
may  live  to  see  this  work  fully  completed. 

Our  allotted  time  was  up,  and  we  hastened  to  the  railroad  depot,  where  we 
parted  with  Mr.  Haggerty,  with  warm  thanks  for  his  attentions.  Our  destina- 
tion was  Fishkill,  where  we  soon  arrived ;  but  this  article  is  already  so  long  that 
we  must  defer  our  visits  here  till  our  next.  « 


NEW   JAPANESE    PLANTS. 


Mr.  Fortune  has  recently  sent  home  from  Japan  a  collection  of  plants,  which 
were  shown  at  the  late  exhibition  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  them  is  taken  from  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Horticultu- 
ral Society,"  as  published  in  the  Gardener's  Chronicle  : 

There  was  on  this  occasion  produced  a  very  interesting  and  valuable  collection 
of  plants,  sent  from  Japan  by  Mr.  R.  Fortune.  These  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Stan- 
dish,  F.R.H.S.,  to  whose  care  they  were  confided ;  and  though  only  a  few  days  re- 
moved from  on  board  ship,  they  were  in  the  most  perfect  health.  With  reference 
to  the  hardiness  of  these  plants,  Mr.  Standish  stated  that  the  Sciadopitys  verticil- 
lata,  all  the  Retinosporas,  Thujopsis  dolabrata,  and  the  different  forms  of  Osman- 
thus,  were  natives  of  the  hills  near  Yeddo,  and  consequently  would  be  remark- 
ably hardy ;  as  a  proof  of  which  he  mentioned  that  Mr.  Barron  had  the  Thujopsis 
standing  in  the  open  ground  last  winter,  without  the  slightest  injury  from  frost, 
though  the  serious  amount  of  destruction  among  evergreen  shrubs  and  trees, 
caused  by  the  past  winter,  around  Derby  and  Nottingham,  and  indeed  almost 
every  where  in  the  middle  counties,  is  well  known.  This  collection  of  Mr.  For- 
tune's Japanese  plants  had  already  been  exhibited  at  the  Fete  on  the  5th  of  June, 
and  the  more  important  of  /them  had  on  that  occasion  received  awards.  These 
latter,  which  were  now  necessarily  passed  over  as  having  been  already  judged  by 
the  Society,  consisted  of  the  following,  namely : 

Retinospora  ohtuaa. — ^A  fine  evergreen  tree  of  the  Arbor  VitiB  race,  forming,  ac- 
cording to  Siebold,  a  straight  bole  60  to  80  feet  high.  Of  this,  a  nice  little 
bushy  specimen  was  shown.  It  had  flat,  flabellate,  dark  green  spray,  which,  from 
the  small  size  of  its  scale-like  foliage,  had  a  good  deal  of  general  resemblance  to 
some  of  the  smaller  circinate  species  of  Selaginella.  There  were  both  green-leaved 
and  variegated-leaved  forms,  the  latter  being  blotched  with  white ;  and  of  these 
the  green-leaved  or  typical  form  had  received  a  Silver  Banksian  Med^l,  and  the 
variegated-leaved  form  (R.  obtusa  variegata)  a  Certificate  of  Merit 

Retinospora  lycopodioides, — Under  this  provisional  name  was  included,  on  June 
5,  in  the  miscellaneous  portion  of  the  group,  a  rather  pretty  looking  plant,  (others  of 
which,  shown  by  Mr.  Veitch  as  Cryptomeria  sp.,  had  received  a  Certificate  of 
Merit.)  It  is  apparently  a  plant  of  spreading  growth,  with  the  branches  terete  and 
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leafy  all  round :  distiiiguishable,  therefore,  from  the  ReUnospora  and  Thujopsis»  I 
already  mentioned,  by  a  feature  analogous  to  the  difference  which  exists  belwe^i  j 
the  true  spedes  of  Lycopodium  and  those  now  referred  to  Selag^ella.  The  leares  ! 
of  this  plant  are  small  obtuse  green  scales,  which  produce  a  kind  of  papillate  ap  :  I 
pearanoe  on  the  branches.  | 

Retinotpora  argentea, — ^Another  provisional  name  for  a  plant  with  densely  ; 
glaucous  or  silvery  spray,  which  color  was  especially  marked  oa  the  lower  sar&ce.       | 
The  plant  was  not  enough  developed  to  show  its  true  character.  ' 

Sciadopityi  veriieillaia. — One  of  the  finest  Conifers  of  Japan,  or,  afier  Deo-  j     ' 
dar,  of  all  Asia.    Mr.  Standish  exhibited  two  nice  bushy  young  plants  in  per-  ;     i 
feet  health,  a  foot  high,  showing  the  aspect  presented  by  Uie  long  linear  blunt 
ended  folisge,  and  also  its  peculiar  whorled  arrangement.    Some  of  the  older 
leaves  on  these  young  specimens  measured  three  inches  in  length.    This  had  re> 
ceived  a  Silver  Knightian  Medal  at  the  exhibition  on  June  dth. 

Thvjopns  dolabrata  variegata, — ^This  is  a  fine  variegated  variety  of  lliajopsts  i 
dolabrata,  apparently  of  a  lax  and  spreading  habit,  the  branches  flattened  and  i 
glaucous  beneath,  very  much  resembling  those  of  some  of  the  free-growing  kinds  ! 
of  Selaginella.  This  variety  differed  from  the  ordinary  form  in  having  its  tv^  , 
freely  blotched  with  white,  producing  a  pretty  and  well-marked  variegation.  It  had 
obtained  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  at  the  great  exhibition  already  alluded  ta 

Podocarpui  variegaius, — A  dense  growing  little  bushy  shrub,  thickly  <dothed 
with  short  broad  ovate  shining  leaves,  variously  striped  with  white.  It  was  a  neat 
looking  plant,  and  had  received  a  Certificate  of  Merit  on  June  5th. 

Podocarpui  microphylluM  variegatut — This  had  the  leaves  linear-lanoeolata,  and 
sparingly  striped. 

Taxus  longi/olia. — ^A  provisional  name  for  a  long  linear-leaved  shrub  or  tree, 
which,  if  hardy,  will  prove  a  very  handsome  plant.  This  plant  was,  however^  quite 
small.  j 

Bambuita  variegaia, — A  prettytufted,  stripe-leaved  Grass,  apparently  dwar(  and  1 1 
perhaps  useful  in  formal  gardens.  This  had  already  received  a  Certificate  of  Merit.   I 

Aucuba  japonica. — Of  this  species,  which  is  familiar  in  English  gardens  in  the 
variegated  state,  there  was  included  in  this  fine  collection  the  original  or  green- 
leaved  state,  both  male  and  female  plants ;  the  latter  bore  orange-colored,  obloog- 
ovate  berries,  about  the  size  of  the  pomes  of  the  large-fruited  species  of  Crats^a& 
It  hod  on  a  previous  occasion  obtained  a  Certificate  of  Merit 

Eurya  sp, — ^This  was  distinguished  as  a  "  broad -leaved  Eurya ;''  it  has  moder- 
ate-sized, elegantly-acuminated,  Camellia-like  foliage,  broadly  margined,  and  more 
or  less  blotched  inwards  with  white,  and  the  young  foliage  comes  out  stained  with 
a  fiery  orange-color,  which  gives  the  plant  a  bright,  extremely  interesting,  and 
showy  character.    It  received  a  First-class  Certificate.  I 

Raphis  fiahellaia  variegata,—^f  this  well-known  elegant  dwarf  Palm,  the  pres-   ' 
ent  form  had  the  leaves  striped  with  more  or  less  white.  I 
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Gardenia  radieans  foL  variegaius. — ^A  beautiful  little  green-hoase  shrub,  with 
long  narrow  leaves  edged  with  white,  and  bearing  the  well-known  fragrant  flowers 
of  this  species.  The  plant  has  been  previously  exhibited  before  the  Committee 
by  Messrs.  Veitoh  &  Son. 

Daphne  variegata,  with  the  leaves  narrowly  edged  with  white.  It  was  distinct 
from  the  plants  already  in  cultivation,  but  was  not  sufficiently  developed. 

EloMgnufi  japonicus  varitgatue  had  the  leaves  neatly  edged  with  cream-color. 

Thea  viridis  variegata, — ^The  Tea  plant,  with  variegated  leaves. 

Buxua  obeordata  variegata, — A  very  pretty  little  variegated  Box  tree,  with  re- 
markably short,  obtuse,  sometimes  retuse  or  obcordate,  leaves,  of  about  half  an 
inch  in  diameter. 

JSuonymns  variegatue, — Something  like  E.  japonicus,  but  with  smaller  leaves, 
having  a  broad  central  yellowish  blotch. 

Illicium  variegatum, — A  neat-looking  plant,  probably  referrible  to  I.  anisatum. 
It  had  gray  marble  leaves,  slightly  edged  with  white,  and  was  commended  as  a 
pretty  variegated  shrub. 

Oemanthus  aquifoiiuB  variegatus  nanus. — A  nice-looking  Oleaoeous  shrub,  with 
neat  flat,  Holly-like,  sharply-toothed  or  sinuately-spinose  leaves,  margined  and 
marbled  with  creamy  white.  The  leaves  were  small,  and  the  plant  of  dwarf,  twiggy 
growth.  It  was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate.  There  was  in  the  collection  an 
Osmathus  aquifolius  variegatus  of  larger  growth,  and  with  larger  and  broader 
leaves,  scarcely  less  effective ;  and  also,  the  typical  green-leaved  form  of  the 
species. 
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BROOKLYN .  HORTICULTURAL  SOaETY. 

Ths  regular  Conversational  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Athensum  on  Tuesday 
evening,  August  20th.  The  attendance,  especially  of  ladies,  was  large,  and  the 
display  of  flowers  remarkably  good.  Mr.  Bridgeman,  of  New  York,  presented  a 
collection  of  eleven  kinds  of  Caladiura,  and  about  a  hundred  varieties  of  Gladioli, 
making  a  very  brilliant  show.  Mr.  Humphreys,  of  Brooklyn,  presented  a  fine 
collection  of  cut  flowers  and  plants  in  pots.  Mr.  Fuller,  of  Brooklyn,  presented 
choice  Gladioli.  Mr.  Weir,  of  Bay  Ridge,  presented  cut  flowers  and  bouquets. 
Messrs.  Dailledouze  and  Zeller  presented  very  choice  cut  Roses ;  and  several 
others  had  cut  flowers.  Mr.  Mead  occupied  a  few  moments  in  explaining  the 
characteristics  and  beauties  of  the  flowers  on  the  table,  and  commending  the  spi- 
rit of  the  exhibitors  in  affording  those  present  so  much  enjoyment.  The  appoint- 
ed subject  of  discussion,  "  Bulbs  and  their  Culture,*'  was  then  taken  up,  and  de- 
bated by  Messrs.  Mead,  Bridgeman,  Fuller,  Pardee,  Brophy,  and  others.  We 
have  unfortunately  lost  our  notes  of  this  discussion.  We  could  give  the  sub- 
stance of  our  own  remarks,  but  prefer  not  to  do  so  while  unable  to  present  the 
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remarks  of  others.  Suffice  it  to  mj,  that  the  speakers  gave  those  present  *  good 
deal  of  valuable  information  on  the  subject  of  bulbs  and  their  cultivation,  and 
were  listened  to  attentivel j.  The  whole  proceedings  were  very  interesting.  'Hie 
subject  of  **  The  Grape,  and  its  Culture,^  was  set  apart  for  the  next  meeting,  and 
the  Society  adjourned. 

The  last  Conversational  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Athen»am  on  Tueeday  even- 
ing, September  3dL  The  weather  was  vary  stormy,  which  prevented  the  presence 
of  the  ladies ;  but  the  male  attendance  was  good,  and  among  them  some  of  our 
most  noted  horticulturists.  We  noUoed  Dr.  Grant  of  lona,  Dr.  Houston  of  Phila^ 
delphia,  Mr.  Barnard  of  Boston,  Mr.  Fitch  of  the  Agriculturist,  Mr.  Pardee,  and 
many  others.  As  usual,  there  were  a  number  of  fine  plants  and  flowers  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  Bridgeman,  of  New  York,  exhibited  finely-grown  grape  vines  in  pots,  in  excel- 
lent condition  for  a  crop  next  season.  He  had  also  d5  varieties  of  choice  Giadioll, 
to  which  he  has  devoted  much  attention.  Mr.  Burgess,  of  East  New  York,  e^b- 
ited  a  seedling  Dahlia,  a  seedling  Rose,  and  a  seedling  Phlox,  all  of  them  meri- 
torious. He  is  noted  as  a  seedling  raiser.  He  also  showed  Daphne  caeonun, 
which  we  again  commend  to  every  body.  Mr.  Messelberg,  gardener  to  Jamas 
Barnes,  Esq.,  of  Williamsburgh,  exhibited  fine  Asters  and  some  superb  Balsams, 
Mr.  Chorlton,  of  New  Brighton,  sent  in  a  basket  of  large  and  handsome  Pears, 
and  flowers  of  the  Peristeria  alata.  Mr. ^  Humphries  exhibitecf  t wo  baskets  of 
flowers,  more  tasteful  than  usual,  made  in  accordance  with  our  suggestions  at  the  > 
last  meeting.  One  of  the  members  whose  name  we  forget,  placed  on  the  table 
a  Stapelia  in  bloom.  This  singular  flower  was  new  to  many,  and  excited  *  good 
deal  of  attention. 

The  following  account  of  what  was  said  has  been  furnished  by  a  friend. 

A  general  lecture  by  Mr.  Mead  on  the  subjects  before  him  on  the  table,  in  whieh 
he  pointed  out  the  peculiarities  of  different  flowers,  and  in  what  consisted  thdr 
particular  beauties,  improvements,  and  defects,  was  listened  to  with  marked  attri- 
tion, and  opened  the  way  for  the  general  introduction  of  the  subject  of  the  even- 
ing, "  Tub  Cultivation  of  the  Graps."  This  Mr.  Mead  proposed  should  be  taken 
up  in  a  systematic  manner,  commencing  with  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  manner 
and  time  of  planting,  varieties,  pruning,  etc.  He  alluded  to  the  great  impor- 
tance of  its  culture,  and  the  necessity  of  accurate  information  in  regard  to  it,  stat-  ' 
ing  the  facility  with  which  ladies  might  engage  in  its  culture,  and  quoting  an  exam- 
ple of  a  lady  in  Poughkeepsie,  who,  besides  having  one  of  the  best  managed  and 
most  tastefully  arranged  flower  gardens  on  the  Hudson,  has  found  time  to  grow 
successfully  many  of  the  finer  varieties  of  outdoor  grapes.  Mr.  Mead  then  intro- 
duced Dr.  Grant,  of  lona.  Dr.  Grant  wished  to  postpone  his  remarks  to  a  future 
occasion,  having  come  there  to  get  information,  and  begged  to  be  excused.  Dr.  I 
Houghton,  of  Philadelphia,  then  being  called  on,  spoke  of  the  culture  of  the  Vine 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia,  giving  a  very  discouraging  account  of  his  ex- 
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periments  with  out-door  vines.  The  Catawba,  he  said,  can  not  be  ripened  except 
in  rare  instances,  and  they  are  not  able  to  grow  the  Isabella,  so  that  it  becomes 
either  a  pleasant  or  healthful  fruit  to  eat.  Had  an  acre  and  a  half  of  vineyard 
now  three  years  old,  and  no  fruit ;  would  be  glad  to  know  that  the  native  grapes 
could  be  grown  with  profit,  and  would  take  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  visit  any 
one  in  the  ndghborhood  of  Philadelphia  who  is  growing  out-door  grapes  success- 
fully. EQs  objections,  he  said, were  based  upon  practical  experience.  He  had  not  yet 
given  the  Delaware,  Diana,  or  others  of  the  new  varieties,  a  fair  trial.  The  Dela- 
ware he  considered  too  small.  The  foreign  varieties  he  had  cultivated  under  glass 
with  very  great  success,  and  considered  them  superior  to  the  native  grape.  They 
were  grapes  that  any  one  might  eat  without  injury.  In  city  yards  the  native 
grapes  are  grown  successfully,  and  are  considered  desirable  by  those  who  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  eating  Black  Hamburghs  and  Muscats  of  Alexandria.  He  sidd  a 
good  grapery  can  be  built  and  planted  for  $700,  15  feet  wide  and  100  feet  long, 
and  that  those  present  could  estimate  how  much  money  would  be 'required  to  pre- 
pare an  acre  of  ground  for  a  vineyard.  In  a  grapery  one  has  less  enemies  to 
contend  with.  Early  frost,  the  black  beetle,  mildew,{etc.,  could  be  avoided  under 
glass.  He  wished  to  know,  before  sitting  down,  if  any  one  could  tell  him  the  best 
time  for  transplanting  Diana'  vines  three  years  old,  and  if  it  would  do  before 
the  leaves  fall,  quoting  the  practice  of  European  gardeners  of  raising  their  vines, 
renewing  their  borders,  and  returning  them  without  draw-back,  the  fruit  being 
full  and  fine  the  following  year. 

Mr.  Mead  stated,  in  reply  to  Dr.  Houghton,  that  before  the  leaves  fall  would  be 
the  very  worst  time  for  transplanting  any  thing,  and  that  what  might  be  done 
safely  in  the  moist  dimate  of  England  and  the  continent,  would  be  fiital  in  our 
dry  climate.  In  regard  to  Grapes,  he  did  not  think  it  fair  to  draw  comparisons 
between  those  that  had  been  perfected  by  centuries  of  cultivation  and  those  that  had 
only  been  known  30  to  50  years;  he  thought  that  when  our  native  varieties  had  been 
cultivated  as  long  as  those  of  Europe,  they  would  be  equally  fine.  He  stated  that 
the  rot  had  affected  the  Catawba  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  not  now  deemed 
a  safe  grape  to  cultivate.  The  foreign  vine  can  not  be  grown  in  the  open  air,  and 
the  construction  of  glass  houses  is  not  within  the  means  of  every  one ;  the 
popular  demand  is  for  an  out-door  grape,  and  he  believed  want  of  success  with 
Dr.  Houghton  was  to  some  extent  due  to  the  varieties  he  named^  but  more  par- 
ticularly to  his  manner  of  cultivation.  That  grapes  can  be  grown  in  this  country, 
and  profitably,  has  long  since  been  settled  beyond  all  question.  In  regard  to  the 
size  of  the  Delaware,  to  which  Dr.  Houghton  objected,  Mr.  Mead  stated,  that  we 
do  not  yet  know  its  capabilities ;  it  was  increasing  in  size  every  year.  He  had 
seen  bunches  this  season  that  would  weigh  half  a  pound  each,  and  a  few  tiiat 
would  weigh  three  quarters  of  a  pound,  with  berries  nearly  or  quite  as  large  as  the 
Diana.  He  had  no  doubt  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  productive  grapes  in  ool- 
tivation;  it  only  wanted  time  and  age  to  recover  from  the  efiects  of  too  persis- 
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tent  propagation.  He  stated  further,  that  if  the  Doctor  would  take  the  same 
care  and  trouble  in  preparing  his  native  vines  that  he  took  with  his  foreign  vines, 
he  would  get  fruit  from  them  just  as  soon. 

Mr.  Pardee  said  that  he  had  never  known  the  Catawbas  to  fidl  a  single  year 
grown  as  he  grows  them.  Stated  that  he  had  taken  a  premium  for  Catawba  for 
six  successive  years  at  one  of  our  prominent  agricultural  fairs ;  had  visited  vine- 
yards for  which  $800  per  acre  had  been  offered  for  the  produce  of  a  single  year. 
He  thought  that  Dr.  Houghton  had  painted  too  dark  a  picture. 

Mr.  Brophy  thought  that  grapes  under  glass  were  more  profitable  than  those 
grown  in  the  open  air,  and  considered  the  foreign  grape  as  most  superior ;  thought 
there  was  nothing  like  them  for  the  dessert  or  the  sick  room,  and  that  they  could 
be  grown  under  glass  in  any  of  our  city  yards. 

Mr.  Bridgeman  remarked  that  the  culture  of  the  foreign  vine  could  only  be 
attempted  by  the  few,  while  the  native  vine  could  be  cultivated  by  every  labor* 
ing  man. 

Mr.  Mead  took  up  one  of  Mr.  Bridgemaa's  pot  plants,  and  explained  how  he 
stopped  vines  to  produce  a  lai^er  cane,  after  which  the  society  adjourned. 

This  closed  the  most  interesting  meeting  of  the  season.  The  &11  exhibition 
taking  place  from  the  18th  to  the  20th  of  September,  the  next  conversational 
meeting  will  be  held  the  first  Tuesday  evening  in  October,  when  the  subject  of 
Grape  growing  will  be  continued. 
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CAMELLIA  A.  J.  DOWNING. 

{See  FrontUpiece,) 

• 
Iv  our  description  of  the  Camellia  Spiralii  rubra  we  stated  that  we  had  a  plate 
of  another  of  Mr.  Becar's  seedlings,' to  which  he  had  given  the  name  of  Mr.  Down* 
ing.  Mr.  Becar's  purpose  was  to  sell  the  plants  by  subscription,  and  devote  the 
proceeds  to  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  Mr.  Downing's  memory.  Mr.  Becar 
unfortunately  died  before  this  praiseworthy  purpose  was  fulfilled,  and  the  project 
died  with  him.  This,  undoubtedly,  is  by  to  the  best  of  Mr.  Becar's  seedlings, 
and  one  of  the  very  finest  Camellias  in  cultivation.  The  flower  is  large  and  fiill ; 
the  form  is  beautiful ;  and  the  color  of  a  rich  glowing  rose,  exquisitely  shaded  off 
to  a  silvery  rose  at  the  edge  of  the  petals,  this  shading  constituting  a  feature 
whereby  this  Camellia  nuiy  be  distinguished  from  others  of  similar  color.  The 
foliage  and  habit  are  good.  It  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  choicest  collections. 
Our  drawing  was  made  by  a  young  son  of  Mr.  Chorlton,  of  Staten  Island,  and  is 
very  creditable  to  him.  He  possesses  a  talent  for  drawing  which  he  should  cul- 
tivate assiduously.  Our  colorist,  we  find,  has  been  unable  to  show  die  proper 
tint,  in  consequence  of  the  blending  of  the  printer's  ink. 
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LOW  TREES  VERSUS  HIGH  ONES. 

BT  WILLIAM   BACON,  BICHM OND,  MASS. 

In  years  gone  by,  aa  the  remaining  trees  in  old  orchards  show,  there  was 
an  almost  universal  practice  of  throwing  the  tree-tops  high  into  the  air ;  firsts 
by  allowing  the  trunks  to  arise  some  six  or  seven  feet  before  they  throw  out 
branches ;  and,  second,  by  pruning  the  branches  near  the  trunk,  leaving  merely 
a  tufl  of  limbs  at  the  extremities  of  these  naked  arms.  These  outside  tree- 
heads,  formed  on  branches  that  had  the  appearance  of  artificial  trees  thrown 
out  from  the  trunk,  of  course  receded  further  from  the  main  body  of  the  tree 
each  year. 

The  disadvantages  of  this  way  of  growing  trees  are,  their  greater  liability 
to  be  shaken  and  broken  by  high  winds ;  the  longer  the  lever,  the  greater  the 
power  in  raising  heavy  bodies ;  the  further  the  heavy  tree-top  is  removed  from 
the  earth,  the  more  power  the  winds  will  exert  to  overturn  a  tree.  Then  the 
branches  are  more  liable  to  be  broken  by  the  weight  of  top  being  &r  removed 
from  the  trunk,  or,  if  not  directly  broken,  they  are  severely  twisted,  and  thus 
made  unhealthy,  which,  in  due  time,  insures  their  decay. 

The  fruit  on  such  trees  is  much  more  liable  to  be  prematurely  blown  off 
by  high  winds;  they  are  gathered  with  much  more  difficulty  when  mature. 
If  the  tree  is  shaken,  as  is  still  the  custom  with  many,  it  is  sadly  bruised  by 
the  fall  from  these  high  tree-tops;  and  if  picked  off,  the  danger  to  life  and 
limb  in  the  operation  is  increased  in  a  greater  ratiio  than  the  increasing  dis- 
tance from  the  ground. 

But  there  is  yet  another  objection  to  this  method  of  tree-forming,  fully  equal 
to,  if  not  greater  than,  all  others.  S%p  is  the  life  of  the  tree,  and  the  excess 
of  sap  goes  to  perfect  the  fruitw  The  longer  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the 
tree,  the  more  of  this  must  go  to  support  die  wood;  the  more  the  small 
branches  are  thrown  into  tufts  at  the  extremities  of  large  limbs,  the  fewer 
!  will  be  the  leaves  to  elaborate  sap  for  the  nourishment  of  the  tree,  and  per- 
fection of  fruit ;  consequently,  a  feeble  tree  and  small  and  ^inferior  fruit  will,  in 
the  end,  be  the  result  of  the  miserable  system. 

By  the  above  noted  system  of  tree-growing,  they  are  more  exposed  to  the  rav- 
ages of  insects.  The  more  bare  wood,  and  greater  exposure  of  it  to  atmospheric 
changes,  the  feebler  the  tree,  and  more  subject  to  attacks,  not  only  of  the  hosts 
of  animal  depredators  that  feast  most  greedily  upon  such  trees ;  lichens  gather  on 
thorn  more  readily,  and  feed  on  their  very  vitals.  Any  one  must  know  that  these 
evils  can  not  be  so  readily  contended  with  on  a  high,  ill-shapen  tree  as  when  near 
the  surface ;  so  that,  besides  the  increased  amount  of  danger  from  the  evils  allud- 
ed  to,  the  difficulty  of  obviating  them  is  so  much  increased  that,  in  a  sort  of  indo- 
lent discouragementy  they  are  neglected,  and  old,  moss-covered,  worm-webbed, 
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insect-bored  trees  in  a  few  years  take  the  place  of  what  maj  now  be  a  youngs 
thrifty,  and  promising  orchard. 

When  Nature  raises  trees,  she  does  it  on  her  own  economical  plan — one  best 
calculated  to  give  health  and  long  life  to  her  subject.  In  the  forest  we  see  trees 
shoot  up  their  tall,  mast-like  trunks  with  a  few  branches  at  their  extremities.  Such 
trees  are  protected  by  surrounding  trees  while  the  forest  remuns ;  but  remove  the 
burden  of  timber,  and  how  the  remaining  trees  are  rocked  and  shaken  by  the 
wind !  How  often  their  beautiful  heads  are  decapitated  by  the  raging  storm ! 
Who  ever  saw  such  trees  on  the  border  of  a  wood  lot,  or  standing  in  isolated  po- 
rtions about  fields  1  Such  trees,  if  on  the  border  of  woodlands,  throw  out 
branches  near  the  ground,  to  shield  the  body  of  the  tree  from  storms  and  sun- 
beams. And  the  specimen  of  unrivalled  symmetry  in  the  field — ^how  low  its 
branches,  and  how  beautifully  it  throws  its  long  arms  abroad !  Yet  these  arms 
are  not  the  naked  ones  that  invite  disease,  but  all  along  their  length  they  throw 
out  little  branches,  from  each  of  which  a  dump  of  leaves  appear  to  aid  in  furnish- 
ing the  tree  with  healthy  life-blood.  If  these  branches  become  too  numerous,  or 
if  the  weaker  interfere  with  the  stronger,  nature  prunes  and  casts  off  what  is  super- 
fluous. 

But  to  our  fruit-trees.  The  best  specimen  of  an  Apple-tree  we  ever  saw  made 
its  head  so  near  the  ground  that  a  person  can  without  difficulty  step  into  the 
lower  branches,  and  these  branches  spread  so  low  that  the  fruit  can  be  gathered 
without  difficulty  by  a  person  standing  on  the  ground.  They  are  long  branches, 
and  the  top  of  the  tree  forms  a  symmetrical  hemisphere.  Neither  the  axe  nor 
the  saw  has  been  accessory  to  forming  that  tree-head.  The  hand  and  the  pruning- 
knife  directed  the  first  starting  of  these  branches,  and  here  they  stopped,  unless 
two  combatant  branches  so  interfered  with  each  other's  rights  that  one  of  them 
must  be  removed.  This  tree-top  is  so  dense  and  so  wide,  that  the  hot  midsum- 
mer sun  can  not  send  his  fiery  rays  to  scorch  the  unprotected  part  of  the  tree. 
They  fall  upon  its  leafy  head,  and  the  warm  atmosphere  is  diffused  along  the 
trunk  and  among  the  branches.  No  insects  have  ever  disturbed  the  tree,  unless  it 
were  some  straggling  worm  that  so  far  forgot  the  rules  of  propriety  and  honor 
as  to  commence  its  web  among  its  branches.  And,  what  is  far  better,  it  has 
never  fiuled  of  a  crop  since  it  commenced  bearing. 

Low  trees  come  into  leaf,  flower,  etc,  earlier  than  tall  ones.  A  Pear-tree 
seven  feet  high  had  branches  within  a  foot  of  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
lowest  branches  were  in  full  leaf  before  the  buds  on  the  top  of  the  tree  had  devel- 
oped the  color  of  the  leaf.  And  a  Plum-tree,  with  branches  near  the  ground, 
gave  blossoms  on  the  lower  branches  from  a  week  to  ten  days  earlier  than  they 
appeared  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tree.  Let  the  difference  continue  in  the  same 
ratio  through  the  season,  and  many  of  our  fhiits  would  be  raised  in  much  higher 
perfection  than  they  now  are. 

We  have  no  doubt  but  many  of  our  old  orchards  have  been  injured  more  by 
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injudicious  over-pruning  than  in  any  other  way.  Tree-pruning  was  almost  a 
mania.  It  must  be  done  every  spring.  This  lower  limb  must  be  taken  off,  and 
that  branch  pruned  as  &r  out  as  the  operator  dared  to  venture,  and  could  reach 
with  the  destructive  axe.  Such  a  system  of  tree-torturing  and  tree-mutilating 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  destructive. 

[Here  are  important  truths,  forcibly  put  There  is  one  point  that  we  should 
have  made  stronger,  and  that  is,  that  low-branched  trees  come  into  bearing  at  an 
earlier  age  than  others.  We  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  about  this ;  it 
ought,  therefore,  in  connection  with  other  manifest  advantages,  to  determine  our 
treatment  of  fruit-trees.  We  commend  Mr.  Bacon's  remarks  to  serious  con- 
sideration.— ^Ed.] 


HOW  TO  MAKE  ACCURATE  OUTLINES  OF  FRUIT. 

BY   COGNOSCO. 

Now  that  the  pears  and  apples  of  the  later  and  more  valuable  varieties  are 
ripening,  I  wish  to  suggest  to  all  cultivators  desiring  to  preserve  of  accurate  out- 
lines of  their  fruit  for  future  reference  or  comparison,  a  plan,  although  by  no  means 
new,  yet  not  very  generally  known  or  practiced. 

In  the  first  place,  have  prepared  a  neat  book  of  dean  white  paper ;  drawing 
paper  would  be  preferable,  if  you  should  wish  to  have  them  shaded  at  a  future 
time ;  but  fair  writing  paper  not  ruled  will  answer  a  good  purpose.  Now  take 
your  pear,  and  divide  it  equally  through  the  greatest  diameter,  taking  care,  also, 
to  divide  the  stem  with  it ;  then  lay  it  flat  upon  a  loose  sheet  of  glazed  paper, 
and  with  a  black  lead  pencil  draw  its  outline  by  running  it  around  the  pear.  You 
will  then  have  an  accurate  representation,  but  the  juice  of  the  fruit  has  soiled  the 
paper ;  and  although  your  outline  is  perfect,  yet  there  is  nothing  neat  about  it. 
To  obviate  this  difficulty,  it  is  necessary  to  transfer  it  from  the  loose  sheet  of 
paper  to  the  book.  It  is  done  in  this  manner :  remove  the  juice  by  soaking  it  up 
with  blotting  paper  before  it  has  had  time  to  strike  through  the  glazing,  and  dampen 
the  body  of  the  paper ;  then  take  the  original  outline,  and  lay  it  on  the  book 
in  the  place  on  which  you  wish  to  have  it  transferred ;  place  between  the  two  a 
sheet  of  transfer  paper,  and  by  passing  again  over  the  outline  with  a  fine  point 
you  will  have  an  exact  duplicate,  neat  and  dean,  upon  your  book.  The  core,  seed 
vessels,  etc.,  can  be  transferred  in  the  same  manner,  by  laying  a  piece  of  tracing 
paper  upon  the  flat  side  of  the  cut  fruit,  and  with  a  fine  brush  tracing  around  them- 
and  then  by  the  former  process  transferring  it  to  the  outline  already  prepared,  the 
transparent  tracing  paper  enabling  one  to  fit  each  outline  to  the  other.  When  one 
becomes  a  little  expert  at  it,  the  whole  tracing  may  be  made  from  the  fruit,  but 
it  would  be  better  to  stretch  the  tracing  paper  on  a  frame,  then  place  it  as  near  the 
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fruit  as  possible  without  touching  it,  and  make  the  tracing  with  a  fine  brush  and 
India  ink,  this  requiring  no  pressure  on  the  paper,  as  in  using  a  lead  pencil. 
We  have  seen  outlines  made  from  the  fruit  on  common  brown  paper ;  this  readiljr 
absorbs  the  juice,  and  in  drying,  the  outline  becomes  somewhat  distorted,  and  is 
always  more  or  less  discolored.  Exterior  peculiarities  may  be  added  with  a  lead 
pencil,  and  weight,  color,  and  time  of  ripening,  in  &ot,  the  whole  history,  should 
be  carefully  written  out  beneath.  Those  who  are  experimenting  in  fruit  culture 
should  devote  several  pages  to  each  variety,  that  they  may  thus  be  able  to  com- 
pare the  results  of  different  years. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  sectional  outline  thus  made  appears  less  in  size 
than  the  real  fruit,  although  in  reality  it  is  the  exact  size.  When  it  is  desirable 
to  show  the  apparent  size  of  the  original,  a  finished  drawing  should  be  made  from 
the  same  outline.  Shadow  gives  the  appearance  of  rotundity,  and  thus  apparent- 
ly increases  the  size ;  this  last  is,  however,  artistic,  while  the  other  can  be  done  by 
any  one  possessing  a  medium  amount  of  intelligence. 

Duplicate  outlines  can  be  made  on  tracing  paper,  and  transferred  to  letter  sheets, 
if  one  should  wish  to  mail  them  to  friends. 

Transfer  paper  comes  in  a  package  of  four  sheets,  green,  blue,  black,  and  red,  or 
four  sheets  of  a  single  color,  for  twenty-five  cents,  and  may  be  had  at  almost  any 
stationer's.  Tracing  paper  is  sold  at  six  cents  a  sheet  Fifty  cents'  worth  of  the 
two  will  last  any  one  almost  a  lifetime. 

Leaves  of  almost  every  descriplaon  can  be  beautifully  transferred  to  the  most 
delicate  fibre,  by  laying  them  on  the  green  transfer  paper,  and  rubbing  them  with 
an  ivory  paper  folder,  so  that  each  part  comes  in  contact  with  the  paper ;  then 
place  them  on  clean  white  paper,  and  repeat  the  same  process.  It  is  often  desir- 
able to  preserve  fao-similes  of  the  leaves  of  fruit  trees,  grape  vines,  etc. 

[The  above  will,  we  think,  be  interesting  to  a  great  many  of  our  readers.  Out 
line  drawings  of  fruit  are  usually  made  directly  in  the  book,  without  the  use  of 
transfer  paper ;  but  this  soils  the  book,  however  carefully  done.  Where  transfer 
paper  can  not  be  had,  let  the  specimen  dry  for  a  few  moments  after  being  cut,  and 
greater  neatness  will  be  obtained.  Where  it  is  intended  to  shade  the  drawing,  two 
outlines  must  be  transferred  to  the  book,  one  with  the  core  and  the  other  without ; 
it  is  only  the  latter  that  can  be  shaded.  There  should  also  be  an  outline  of  the 
fruit  in  its  least  diameter.  There  is  nothing,  however,  equal  to  a  good  portrait  of 
fruit ;  but  there  is  not  half  a  dozen  persons  in  the  whole  country  who  can  make  a 
good  one. — Ed.] 
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TSCHUODY'S  GRAFT,  OR  HERBACEOUS  GRAFTING. 

BT   0HAKLS8   MOEX,  TORKVILLB,  K.  T. 

This  mode  of  grafting  (the  gr^ffe  herbaeSe  of  the  French)  was  known  and 
practioed  in  the  tirae^of  the  renaisance  ;  it  was  then  forgotten  or  lost,  and  after- 
ward, in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  rediscovered  by  Baron  Tschuody, 
and  by  him  made  public 

This  mode  of  grafting  belongs  to  the  section  of  cleft  grafting,  the  only  differ- 
ence  between  this  and  cleft  grafting  consisting  in  the  oi\e  being  performed  on  hard 
wood  and  the  other  on  young  or  soft  wood.  In  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  young 
shoots  have  made  about  two-thirds  of  their  growth,  and  can  be  broken  like  a  piece 
of  glass,  is  the  time  to  perform  the  operation.  The  top  of  the  plant  to  be  grafted 
must  be  broken,  not  cut ;  this  indicates  just  where  the  part  of  the  shoot  is  fit  to  be 
grafted.  In  alternate  leafed  plants,  the  stock  should  be  split  about  one  inch  below  the 
third  leaf;  the  graft  must  be  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge,  and  the  top  of  the  cut  pat 
just  opposite  the  second  leaf,  and  tied  carefully  with  a  piece  of  bast  matting.  A 
cone  of  paper  is  then  put  over  the  whole,  to  protect  the  graft  from  the  sim  and 
rain.  If  the  plants  operated  on  are  in  pots,  it  will  be  best  to  put  them  in  a  frame, 
well  sheltered  from  the  sun.  In  about  two  weeks  the  papers  should  be  opened  at 
the  top,  and  from  time  to  time  light  and  air  admitted,  to  harden  them  off  gradual- 
ly. The  papers  may  be  taken  away  immediately  after  the  ligatures  are  loosened, 
and  the  two  portions  of  the  stock  above  the  graft  severed  at  once. 

In  this  way  Tomatoes  have  been  grafted  upon  Potatoes,  Melons  upon  Cucum- 
bers, Globe  Artichoke  upon  Garduus  lanceolatus,  etc.  I  have  myself  grafted 
many  thousands  of  hardy  Azaleas  upon  Azalea  Pontica  with  perfect  success. 
All  the  Pines  can  be  grafted  in  this  way  with  wonderful  success.  M.  Bois- 
divers,  late  conservateur  of  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau,  had  many  thousand 
Pine  trees  grafted  every  year  in  this  way.  The  soil  of  the  forest  is  a  very  poor 
one,  consisting  in  great  part  of  white  sand,  in  which  only  a  few  dwarf  trees  and  heath 
grow.  The  only  kind  of  pine  that  will  succeed  in  such  a  place  is  the  Pinus 
sylvestris ;  all  the  other  kinds,  more  valuable  for  their  timber,  can  not  be  raised,  in 
consequence  of  the  aridity  of  the  soil.  Attempts  made  by  him  to  graft  the  more 
useful  kinds  on  the  Pinus  sylvestris  were  eminently  successful. 

[The  above,  though  not  new  to  some  of  our  readers,  presents  some  interesting 
facts.  The  grafting  of  herbaceous  plants  would  afford  the  amateur  both  instruc- 
tion and  amudement ;  and  the  grafting  of  the  young  shoots  of  the  Pine,  etc., 
might  no  doubt  be  more  generally  practiced  by  nurserymen  and  others  with 
decided  advantage.  What  is  here  said  of  the  Tomato,  Azalea,  etc.,  will  apply 
equally  to  the  Pelargonium  and  similar  plants. — Ed.] 
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A  Caterpillar  Plague. — The  following  is  taken  from  the  Free  Press  of  Lon- 
don, Canada  West :  "  Allow  me  to  note  that  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  this 
week  was  a  continuation  of  heavy  rains  and  murky  weather,  impeding  the  im- 
portant operations  of  the  husbandman.  On  Thursday  it  cleared  off,  and  Mr. 
Butt  discovered,  on  one  of  his  farms  in  Southwold,  millions  (or  innumerable  even 
on  a  square  rod)  of  caterpillars  on  his  Barley  field.  To-day  I  accompanied  him 
over  two  fields  of  Barley,  one  of  Oats,  and  two  of  spring  Wheat,  which  are  actu- 
ally alive  on  the  ground,  stem,  straw,  and  a  few  remaining  heads ;  they  are  de- 
vouring all  before  them,  cutting  the  leaves  and  heads  off  every  stalk  they  climb. 
[  never  saw  so  much  destruction  in  a  short  period,  not  even  excepting  the  ants 
in  the  West  India  islands,  of  which  I  oflen  witnessed  sad  havoc  in  a  few  hours. 
They  are  traveling  in  myriads  at  1 1  o'clock  this  morning,  having  finished  a  Bar- 
ley field,  with  an  adjoining  field  of  spring  Wheat.  They  eat  all  the  grass  before 
them,  and  bridge  drains  full  of  water  on  fkllen  stalks.  Three  or  four  men  were 
of  no  use  while  I  looked  on.  I  left;  them  with  a  reaping-machine,  cutting  a  swath 
around  each  field,  and  plowing  it  up,  then  sowing  quick-lime  on  top,  to  try  to 
arrest  their  onward  progress  of  rapacity  and  ruin.  The  Barley  field  that  would 
have  yielded  60  bushels  to  the  acre,  by  appearance  of  the  straw,  now  won't  aver- 
age over  15,  allowing  that  no  more  damage  will  be  done.  I  just  hear  that 
another  farmer  has  lost  his  field,  and  that  they  exist  on  other  farms  in  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  country,  destroying  spring  Wheat,  Barley,  and  Oats." 

[We  have  no  doubt  that  the  caterpillar  here  described  is  the  "  army-worm," 
which  this  year  has  made  its  appearance  in  large  numbers  in  portions  of  the 
country  where  we  should  least  have  expected  it ;  for  instance,  on  Long  Island. 
It  has  thus  far,  we  believe,  been  confined  to  the  north  side  of  the  island.  Mr. 
Elbert  Bogart  informs  us  that  it  has  been  very  destructive  at  a  place  called 
Cedar  Swamp,  between  Roslyn  and  Oyster  Bay.  Its  course  at  this  place  was 
northward,  and  a  few  miles  would  take  it  into  the  Sound.  It  would  be  de- 
sirable to  know  where  else  they  have  been  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York. — Ed.] 
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Co  Contriktors  anb  others. 

CommunicationB,  Letters,  Oatalogues,  Periodicals,  packages  by  Express, 
(Sec.,  should  be  directed  to  the  Editors  and  Proprietors,  25  Park  Row,  New 
York.    Exchanges  should  be  addressed  to  ^  Thx  Hobtioultubist.*' 


Mr.  IIovxt  and  thx   Bontb  db  St.  Jitlikn  Strawbxbby. — Mr.  Hovey,  in 
the  September  number  of  his  magazine,  alludes  to  our  remarks  about  the  Bonte 
de  St.  Juiien  Strawberry  in  a  manner  which  we  are  not  disposed  to  leave  un- 
noticed.    His  allusion  to  our  unfortunate  deafness  is  unbecoming,  to  say  the  least 
of  it ;  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  subject,  and  is  much  too  deep  an 
affliction  to  be  made  the  object  of  a  public  jest     We  are  fiiin  to  believe  that  it 
escaped  him  in  a  moment  of  thoughtlessness.    Now  let  us  examine  Mr.  Hovey's 
criticism  for  a  moment.     It  must  be  evident  to  every  body  that  our  object  was 
simply  to  ascertain  whether  the  Bonte  de  St.  Juiien  was  as  productive  with  others 
as  it  was  in  the  particular  case  alluded  to,  and  the  fact  of  its  having  been  intro- 
duced two  years  ago,  or  exhibited  in  Boston,  or  whether  we  had  seen  the  plants 
elsewhere,  had  nothing  to  do  with  our  purpose.     The  point  we  aimed  at  is  plain 
enough.     We  meant  to  have  said,  "  in  fruit  for  the  first  time  ;'*  but  that  matters 
but  little.     We  will  go  a  little  into  detail  in  order  that  Mr.  Hovey  may  not 
misunderstand  us.     His  own  books  will  show  that  the  particular  plants  referred 
to,  with  others,  were  bought  of  himself  about  two  years  ago,  since  which  time  they 
have  been  pretty  constantly  under  our  eye.    They  were  laid  in  without  prepara- 
tion, and  made  their  runners,  but  produced  only  a  little  fruit ;  indeed,  they  were 
not  expected  to  fruit,  and  we  could  not  in  fairness  have  said  they  were  in  fruit, 
for  the  purpose  we  had  in  view.    Last  fall  they  were  put  in  a  prepared  border, 
and  produced  the  results  recorded.     The  simple  fact  is,  Mr.  Hovey,  we  saw  and 
ate  the  fruit  some  three  times  last  season,  (i860,)  besides  this,  but  did  not  see 
the  plants  at  the  time.     We  were  offered  plants  of  it  last  Ml  in  Philadelphia, 
but  declined  because  we  had  as  many  as  we  wanted.     We  had  seen  it  advertised 
by  yourself,  Mr.  Prince,  &c. ;  and  had  read  descriptions  of  it  in  foreign  journals ; 
but  all  these  things  were  quite  beside  our  object  in  asking  the  question  we  did, 
and  we  should  not  in  the  least  allude  to  them  if  we  had  to  repeat  it.     What  we 
want  to  know  is,  whether  any  of  our  readers  who  have  grown  this  Strawberry, 
have  found  it  to  be  as  productive  as  in  the  particular  instance  referred  to.     Mr. 
Hovey  concludes  as  follows:  *' Only  think  of  wishing  'to  hear  more'  about  a 
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Strawbeny  introduced  and  widely  disseminated  for  two  years."  Sure  enough, 
only  think  of  it !  Why,  it's  dreadful  I  We  ought  to  consider  a  Strawberry 
old,  and  worn  out,  and  good  for  nothing  but  to  be  forgotten  at  the  advanced  age 
of  two  years  ;  but  somehow  or  other  we  can't  do  it  here  in  New  York.  We  have 
Strawberries  here  considerably  older  than  that  which  we  still  consider  new.  But 
Mr.  Hovey  only  means  this  as  a  good  joke ;  for  in  his  last  number  he  advertises 
this  very  Strawberry  as  a  new  variety,  so  that  on  this  point  there  is,  after  all,  no 
difference  between  us.  But  whatever  may  be  the  case  in  Boston  and  MassaduisettB, 
we  know  that  in  New  York,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  a  great 
many  other  states,  the  Bonte  de  St  Julien  is  not  yet  widely  diss^odinated ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  comparatively  little  disseminated,  even  with  the  plants  sent  out  this 
fall.  If  it  has  become  *'  widely  disseminated  ^  in  two  years  from  the  time  of  its 
announcement,  it  has  accomplished  a  pomological  feat  never  before  even  attempted 
by  any  fruit  yet  introduced  to  public  notice. 

SxxDLnro  Dahuas.-— During  the  two  past  seasons  we  have  tak^  a  good  deal 
of  interest  in  watching  Mr.  Richardson's  seedling  Dahlias,  and  with  no  ordinary 
gratification.  His  success  has  been  very  marked.  Among  quite  a  number  that 
would  any  where  be  considered  good,  we  have  selected  four,  as  being  distinct  and 
very  beautiful.  One,  heretofore  named  Mrs,  Biehardsan^  la  a  beautifully-shaded 
white,  of  large  size,  beautiful  form,  good  substance,  cup-petaled,  and  very  constant. 
Being  a  very  handsome  show-flower,  Mrs.  Richardson  will  become  popular 
among  amateurs,  and  all  others  who  prize  a  good  thing.  Another,  now  duly 
christened  Mnfna  Cheney ^  is  a  Dahlia  of  remarkable  merit,  which  we  esteem  not 
only  the  best  of  Mr.  Richardson's  seedlings,  but  one  of  the  very  finest  Dahlias 
we  have  ever  seen.  Emma  is  of  a  beautifully  round,  well-developed  form,  »nooUi 
outline,  good  substance,  pure,  bright  rosy  red,  very  constant,  and  in  all  respects 
faultless.  We  shall,  by-and-by,  present  this  Dahlia  as  a  frontispiece.  Our  con- 
viction is,  that  Emma  will  take  her  place  as  a  general  &vorite.  The  other 
two  selected,  one  of  which  is  a  distinct  &wn-color,  will  be  named  hereafter. 


Mr.  Hope's  Dslawarb  Grapks. — Some  allusion  was  made  last  season  to  the 
Delaware  vines  of  Geo.  T.  Hope,  Esq.,  of  Bay  Ridge,  and  it  was  predicted  by 
some  of  his  friends  that  he  would  have  but  a  small  crop  this  season  in  conse- 
quence of  letting  his  vines  overbear ;  but  he  has  even  more  fruit  than  last  year. 
He  has  sent  us  some  specimens,  wood  and  all,  in  his  own  words,  "just  to  show 
you  what  Delawares  can  do  when  they  try."  They  have  done  nobly.  There  are 
three  bunches  to  the  shoot,  large,  handsome,  and  thoroughly  ripe ;  they  weigh 
nearly  half  a  pound  each,  and  are  a  fair  sample  of  hundreds  of  others.  The  more 
we  see  of  the  Delaware,  the  more  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  by  &r  the  most 
valuable  grape  we  have.  Mr.  Hope  concludes  thus :  "  I  shall  be  compelled  to 
hold  lona  in  ^rqpeful  remembrance."  We  trust  scores  of  others  may  be  able  to 
say  the  same^  and  do  it  hopefully. 
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Prick  of  Grapb  Vines. — We  are  glad  to  see,  from  the  few  new  Catalogues 
that  have  reached  us,  that  the  price  of  vines  has  been  put  down  to  something  like 
a  war  figure.  We  are  glad  to  see  it,  because  otherwise  vineyard  planting  would 
receive  a  serious  check.  People  can  not  afford  to  pay  now  the  prices  they  paid  a 
year  ago,  for  Tiiies  or  any  thing  else.  We  notice  in  Dr.  Grant's  new  Catalogue 
that  the  Delaware  is  priced  at  50  cents  to  a  dollar  each,  and  in  quantity  much 
less.  Other  kinds  are  put  at  correspondingly  low  prices.  A  good  vine  of  any 
kind  worth  growing  is  not  dear  at  a  dollar ;  we  doubt,  indeed,  whether  a  first- 
rate  vine  can  be  grown  for  less  by  any  body.  We  suppose  that  prices  generally 
will  be  low  this  fall,  nurserymen  usually  not  being  behind  others  in  adapting 
themselves  to  circumstances.  Now,  then,  will  be  the  time  to  buy — for  those 
who  have  the  money. 

Fair  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society. — ^This  is  now  being  held  at  Water- 
town,  (Sept,  17,  18,  and  19,)  and  is  said  to  be  very  fine.  We  regret  that  our 
engagements  at  Brooklyn  and  elsewhere  prevent  us  from  going.  We  shall  en- 
deavor to  get  some  of  the  particulars  for  our  next. 

QusBHs  Co.  Agricultural  Sooistt. — ^The  time  for  holding  the  annual  Fair 
has  been  changed.    It  will  be  held  at  Flushing  on  Thursday,  the  third  of  October. 

Will  '^ .^stivalis'*  please  send  us  his  postoffice  address? 

Brookltn  Horticultural  Sooistt — Fall  Ezhibitioit. — ^This  took  place  at 
the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music,  on  the  18th,  19th,  and  20th  of  September.  It 
was  seriously  thought,  at  one  time,  of  suspending  the  fall  exhibition ;  but  we 
esteem  it  a.fortunate  circumstance  that  this  purpose  was  abandoned ;  otherwise, 
we  should  have  been  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  most  satisfactory 
exhibition  that  the  Society  has  yet  held.  The  exhibition  room,  though  a  very 
suitable  one  in  most  respects,  is  quite  too  small.  All  the  plants  could  not  be  got 
on  the  table^  and  the  mass  of  visitors  were  so  crowded  together  as  to  interfere 
seriously^^with  sight-seeing  and  enjoyment.  This  drawback,  we  are  told,  will  not 
occur  again.  The  lateness  of  the  hour  will  prevent  us  from  giving  such  an  ex- 
tended notice  as  we  could  wish.  Mr.  Menand,  as  usual,  was  present  with  his  fine 
collection,  embracing  Caladiums,  Begonias,  Marantas,  Crotons,  Aralias,  Dracssnas, 
Protea  cyanoides  (in  bloom),  Ferns,  Bananas,  Pavetta  borbonica,  Grevillea  lon- 
gifolia,  and  many  others,  all  very  carefully  grown.  Mr.  Bridgeman,  of  Astoria, 
loomed  up  unexpectedly  strong,  and  in  collections  made  a  very  decided  demon- 
stration; for  example,  he  had  18  kinds  of  Begonia,  15  of  Caladium,  4  of  Arau- 
caria,  4  of  Croton,  4  of  Draceena,  11  of  Maranta,  4  of  Pteris,  and  10  of  Selagi- 
nella,  Solanum  quitense  (a  fine  plant),  Vallota  purpurea  (in  flower).  Ferns,  and 
a  large  number  of  other  plants  in  pots ;  also,  a  splendid  show  of  GladiolL  We 
ipll  just  say  here,  that  the  Gladiolus,  as  at  present  improved,  is  one  of  the 
very  finest  of  all  show  flowers.     Parsons  &  Co.,  of  Flushing,  made  a  very  large 
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and  fine  display  of  pot-plants,  among  them  some  new  and  beautiful  things,  one  of 
the  most  noteworthy,  and  one  of  the  finest  plants  in  the  room,  being  the  Alooasia 
metallica,  with  large,  dark,  metallic-looking  leaves  of  great  lustre.  We  also  no- 
ticed  in  this  collection  Cjanophjllum  magnificum,  three  species  of  Cissus,  Pa- 
vetta  borbonica,  Pteris  argyrea  and  tri-color,  Caiadiums,  Begonias,  Marantaa, 
Ferns,  and  many  others.  From  Isaac  Buchanan  de  Son,  of  Astoria,  a  miscellane- 
ous collection  of  plants,  such  as  Caiadiums,  Begonias,  Ferns,  Bilbei^^ias  (in  bloom), 
Alocasia  metallica,  a  number  of  Orchids  (Oncidium  papillio  and  others  being  in 
flower),  Marantas,  and  others.  Mr.  Humphreys,  of  Brooklyn,  a  collection  of 
plants,  such  as  Begonias,  Caiadiums,  Ferns,  Sago  Palm,  Screw  Pine,  and  other  pot 
plants,  besides  some  very  pretty  Wardian  cases.  Mr.  Weir,  of  Bay  Ridge,  exhib- 
ited Caiadiums,  Begonias,  Marantas,  and  other  pot  plants ;  but  after  leaving  the 
large  collections  it  was  difRcult  to  say  to  whom  the  rest  belonged,  owing  to  the  de- 
fective labeling.  Mr.  Hamlyn  sent,  as  usual,  a  fine  collection,  consisting  of  B^o- 
nias,  Caiadiums,  Ferns,  etc.,  Caladium  Chantinii  having  been  grown  in  the  open 
air.  There  were  also  several  other  smaller  lots  from  other  parties,  their  names 
not  appearing. 

In  Cut  Flowers,  Mr.  David  Garke,  of  New  York,  made  the  best  show,  followed 
closely  by  Mr.  Messelberg  of  Brooklyn.  There  were  also  cut  flowers  from  Mr. 
Bui^ess,  Mr.  Brunner,  Mr.  Weir,  and  others.  In  Roses,  Dailledouze  and  Zeller 
led  off  with  a  splendid  display,  which  was  kept  fresh  during  the  exhibition.  They 
not  only  have  a  very  choice  collection  of  Roses,  but  they  show  a  spirit  as  exhibi- 
tors which  we  should  be  glad  to  see  more  common.  Mr.  Clark,  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Burgess,  of  Brooklyn,  and  others,  also  had  fine  stands  of  Roses.  Mr.  Bur- 
gess made  a  large  and  fine  display  of  Dahlias^  his  seedling,  Mrs.  Burgess,  being 
one  of  the  best  Mr.  Brunner,  of  Llewellyn  Park,  also  made  a  fine  show.  Mr. 
Pell,  of  the  New  York  Orphan  Asylum,  likewise  presented  a  large  table  of  Dah- 
lias ;  and  there  were  some  small  collections.  The  display  of  Bouquets  and  Bas- 
kets was  a  very  pretty  feature,  the  exhibitors  being  Messrs.  James  Mallen,  An- 
drew Bridgeman,  James  Weir  (father  and  son),  Walter  Park,  Isaac  Cummins, 
Philip  Zeh,  and  others.  The  judges  this  year  adopted  promiscuously  arranged 
Bouquets ;  and  provision  being  made  for  only  one  kind,  Mr.  Park  was  lefl  out ; 
but  he  has  taken  so  many. prizes  that  he  can  very  well  afford  to  let  others  have  a 
chance.  An  ornamental  stand  of  flowers  by  Mr.  Messelberg  was  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest objects  in  the  room.  There  was  also  a  pretty  ornamental  design,  but  by 
whom  made  we  do  not  know.  Mr.  Peter  Henderson,  of  Jersey  CTity,  made  a 
large  and  fine  show  of  Verbenas,  and  among  them  some  fine  seedlings.  Mr.  Marc, 
of  Astoria,  exhibited  a  collection  of  very  choice  Gladioli.  Collections  of  vegeta- 
bles, and  good  ones,  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Perry,  Barnes,  Prosser,  etc  Mr. 
Cockerill,  gardener  to  B.  C.  Townsend,  Esq.,  exhibited  the  new  upright  Tomato, 
finely  fruited.  Mr.  Cypher,  of  Tarrytown,  exhibited  a  beautiful  rustic  cottage, 
made  of  scales  from  the  cone  of  the  Norway  Spruce.    It  was  a  remarkably  fine 
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piece  of  workmanship.  Mr.  Marin,  an  amateur^  presented  *a  couple  of  hanging 
baskets,  which  for  taste  and  workmanship  would  have  done  credit  to  older  hands. 
There  were  also  japanned  flower  pots  and  hanging  baskets  from  Mr.  Eberhardt^ 
of  New  York. 

Among  Fruits,  Messrs.  EUwanger  &  Barry  were  the  largest  exhibitors,  their 
display  consisting  of  Apples  and  Pears.  They  had  67  varieties  of  the  former  and 
135  of  the  latter.  They  embraced  the  old  kinds,  and  some  not  yet  much  known. 
The  display  was  a  fine  one.  The  next  largest  collection  was  that  of  Mr.  Marc,  of 
Astoria.  The  specimens  had  been  carefully  selected,  and  were  very  fine.  Mr. 
Marc  has  been  noted  as  a  Rose  grower,  but  he  is  now  making  Pears  a  specialty* 
and  we  noticed  in  his  collection  several  newly  imported  varieties,  Beurr6  Mouxion 
being  one  of  the  best.  Mr.  Quin,  gardener  to  Professor  Mapes,  competed  success- 
fully for  the  best  12  varieties  of  Pears.  The  specimens  and  kinds  were  remarka- 
bly good.  Mr.  Weir,  of  Bay  Ridge,  also  had  a  choice  collection  of  Pears.  There 
were  smaller  collections  from  Mr.  Grant,  of  Astoria,  Mr.  Tanner,  of  Brooklyui 
Mrs.  De  Gray,  of  Bedford,  and  others.  Peaches  and  Plums  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Tanner  and  Mr.  Huggins,  and  a  plate  of  Peaches  by  Miss  Degrauw,  of  Brooklyn. 
The  competition  in  Native  Grapes  was  larger  than  on  former  occasions.  Mr 
Brocksbank,  of  Hudson,  and  Dr.  Fowler,  of  Fishkill,  exhibited  in  quantity,  and 
made  a  fine  show.  Mr.  Jennison,  superintendent  for  Mr.  Mace,  of  Newburgh, 
exhibited  the  Delaware,  Concord,  and  Hartford  Prolific,  the  Delaware  being  in 
great  perfection.  Some  of  the  bunches  weighed  half  a  pound,  and  berries  were 
measured  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  He  also  showed  a  cane  of  the 
Delaware,  loaded  with  beautiful  bunches.  Mr.  Tanner  had  fine  Isabellas  and 
Catawbas,  thoroughly  ripe.  Mr.  Huggins  also  exhibited  the  same.  Mr.  Egan, 
of  Staten  Island,  exhibited  Isabellas  and  Catawbas  of  very  large  size,  but  not  quite 
ripe.  Mr.  Cowan  showed  Isabellas  grown  under  glass.  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Wood- 
ward exhibited  his  Seedling,  resembling  the  Isabella.  Dr.  Grant,  of  lona,  ex- 
hibited a  seedling  with  a  flavor  resembling  the  BlaclL  Hamburgh.  Mr.  Couzens, 
of  Dobb's  Ferry,  exhibited  a  seedling  resembling  the  Isabella.  There  were 
several  smaller  lots  of  native  grapes,  the  Delaware  taking  the  lead  of  them  all. 
Mr.  Weir,  of  Bay  Ridge,  exhibited  a  bunch  each  of  the  Golden  Hamburgh,  Muscat 
Hamburgh,  and  Bowood  Muscat,  the  last  two  being  very  mudi  the  best  grapes. 
We  may  close  this  list  with  a  splendid  Fruit  Basket  from  Mr.  Reddy,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Packer. 

Of  foreign  Grapes,  Mr.  McMillan,  of  Throgg's  Neck,  and  Mr.  Cowan  of  Glen 
Cove,  exhibited  in  the  large  class.  In  the  next  class  were  Mr.  Egan  of  Staten 
Island,  and  Mr.  Cowan  of  Glen  Cove,  besides  exhibitors  of  smaller  collections. 
The  bunches  were  of  good  size,  some  of  them  quite  large,  but  not  all  as  well  col- 
ored as  we  like  to  see  them. 

Messrs.  Aubrey  ^  Souchet,  of  New  Jersey,  had  a  large  collection  of  Asters  in  | 
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pots.    They  were  all  good,  many  of  them  choice,  and  well  grown*    They  were 
very  much  admired. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  awards  made  by  the  Jadges : 

Fruit. — ^Be§t  6  bancbw  of  Grapes  (forei|ni),  James  HoMilUn,  gardoDer  to  Francis  Morris,  Esq.. 
Throggs*  Keck,  Westchester  county ,  N.  Y.  2d  best,  James  <^wan,  gardener  to  tbe  Burton 
estate,  Glen  CoTe,  L.  I.  Best  3  bunches  of  Grapes  (foreign),  James  Cowan,  Glen  Cove,  L.  L 
2d  best,  John  Egan,  gardener  to  J.  F.  Roeck,  Esq.,  Statea  Island.  Best  2  bunches  of  White 
Grapes  (foreign),  James  Cowan.  Best  2  banches  of  Black  Grapes  (foreign),  James  Cowan.  2d 
best,  John  Egan.  Best  6  bunches  of  native  Grapes,  B.  R  Mace,  New  burgh,  N.  Y.  Beet  8 
buaohes  of  native  Grapes,  Henry  Tanner,  gardener  to  J.  S.  T.  Stranahsn,  Esq.,  Brookl^rn,  It.  L 
2d  best,  Wm.  Huggins,  gardener  to  Charles  SUnton,  Esq.,  Brooklyn,  L.  L  Best  collection  of 
native  Grapes,  Wm.  Brooksbanek,  Hudson,  N.  Y.  2d  best,  Theodore  ^wler,  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 
Best  12  varieties  of  Pears,  P.  T.  Quinn,  Newark,  N.  J.  2d  best,  James  Weir,  Bay  Ridge,  L.  I. 
Best  6  varieties  of  Pears,  Wm.  Grant,  gardener  to  a  D.  Bradford,  Esq.,  Astoria,  U  L  2d  best, 
P.  T.  Qninn.  Best  8  varieties  of  Pears,  Henry  Tanner.  Best  collection  of  Pears,  Ellwanger  4 
Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  2d  best  collection,  G.  Marc,  Astoria,  L.  I.  Best  collection  of  Apples, 
Ellwanger  A  Barry.  Best  dish  of  Nectarines,  Henry  Tanner.  Best  dish  of  Plums,  Wm«  Uog- 
Cins.  2d  best,  Henry  Tanner.  Best  2  dishes  of  Peaches,  Wm.  Huggins.  2d  best,  Henry 
Tanner.  Best  12  Quinces,  Wm.  Huggins.  Best  2  Watermelons^  J.  A.  Perry,  Esq.,  Bay  Ridge, 
L  I.  Best  2  Huskmelons,  J.  A.  Perry,  C^.,  Bay  Ridge,  L.  L  2d  best,  Thomas  Prosser,  Bed> 
ford,  L.  I  Best  Ornamental  Basket  of  Fruit,  W.  J.  Reddy,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Packer,  Brook- 
lyn,  L.  I. 

Plants. — ^Best  oolleotion  of  Plants,  Louis  Menand,  Albany,  N.  Y.  2d  best,  Andrew  Bridge- 
man,  Broadway,  N.  Y.  Best  4  Plants  in  bloom,  Louis  Menand.  Best  single  specimen  plants 
Louis  Menand.  2d  best,  L  Buchanan,  Astoria,  L.  L  Best  6  Ornamental-leaved  Plants,  Louis 
Menand.  2d  best,  Parsons  A  Co.,  Flushing,  L.  L  Best  single  specimen  ornamented-leared 
plant,  Louis  Menand.  2d  best,  James  Weir,  Bay  Ride,  L.  I.  Best  2  Orchids,  L  Buchanan, 
Astoria,  L.  I.    Best  collection  of  Ferns,  Louis  Menand.     2d  best.  Parsons  A  Co.,  Flushing,  L.  L 

Cut  Flowbrs. — ^Best  display  of  out  flowen,  David  Clark,  11th  street  and  Broadway,  N  Y. 
2d  best  display,  Gustavus  Messelberg,  gardener  to  H  M.  Barnes,  Esq.,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.  Best 
display  of  Roses,  Dailledouze  A  Zeller,  Brooklyn,  L.  L  Best  12  varieties  of  Roses,  Dailledouze 
A  Zeller,  Brooklyn,  L.  L  2d  best,  David  Clark,  T7th  street  and  Broadway,  N.  Y.  Best  die* 
play  of  Dahlias,  A.  G.  Burgess,  East  New  York,  L  I.  2d  best  display,  Pierre  Brunner,  gar^ 
dener  to  the  Llwellyn  Park,  Orange,  N.  J.  Best  12  varieties  of  Dahlias,  Pierre  Brunner.  2d 
best  12  varieties,  C.  8.  Pell,  Esq.,  N.  Y.  Orphan  Asylum.  Best  18  varieties,  Pierre  Brunner. 
2d  best,  C.  S.  Pell  Best  6  varieties,  Pierre  Brunner.  2d  best,  C.  S.  Pell.  Best  collection  of 
Verbenas,  Peter  Henderson,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Best  collection  of  Gladiolus,  Andrew  Bridge- 
nan.  2d  best,  G.  Marc,  Astoria,  L.  I.  Best  parlor  or  table  bouquet,  Jas.  Weir,  Jr.,  Bay  Ridge. 
Best  pair  of  hand  bouquets,  James  Mallen,  Florist,  Brooklyn,  L,  I.  2d  best,  Andrew  Bridge- 
man.  Sd  best,  Isaac  Cummins,  i^est  basket  of  flowers,  Andrew  Bridgeman.  2d  best,  Philip 
Zeh,  gardener  to  A.  A.  Low,  Esq.,  Brooklyn.  Sd  best,  Jaa  Weir,  Bay  Kidge,  L.  L  Best  basket 
of  wild  flowers^  Jas^  Weir,  Jr. 

Vegetables. — Best  display  of  Vegetables,  J.  A.  Perry.  2d  best,  J.  S.  Barnes,  Staten  Island. 
8d  best,  Thos.  Pressed.    For  correct  labeling  of  plants,  Andrew  Bridgeman. 

Honorable  Mention. — To  Jas.  Weir,  for  new  varieties  of  Grapes. 

Special  Awards. — ^To  A.  Van  Blarcom,  Flatbush,  L.  I.,  for  superior  specimens  Peach  Blow 
and  Mercer  Potatoes.  To  B.  H.  Mace,  Delaware  and  Concord  Grapes,  on  vine.  To  Wm. 
Cockerill,  gardener  to  B.  C.  Townsend,  Esq.,  Bay  Ridge,  specimen  of  the  new  upright  Tomata 
To  Peter  Henderson,  Jersey  City,  new  seedling  Verbenas.  To  A.  G.  Burgess,  East  New  York, 
L.  I.,  new  seedling  Dahlias^  To  Chas.  A.  Cyphor,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  design  for  rustic  dwelling. 
To  Gustavus  Messelberg,  ornamental  stand  of  flowers.  To  L.  Menand,  Albany,  two  fine  speci- 
mens Banana  tree— one  of  them  in  fruit      To  Miss  Degrauw,  for  fine  Peaches. 

On  Wednesday,  the  opening  day,  the  weather  was  very  stormy ;  but  in  the 
evening  the  rain  ceased,  and  the  attendance  was  very  good.  On  Thursday  the  at- 
tendance during  the  day  was  good,  and  in  the  evening  there  were  more  people 
present  than  the  room  would  contain,  and  the  lobbies  and  gallery  of  the  theatre 
were  thrown  open  to  accommodate  them.    In  the  afternoon  a  Conversational 
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Meeting  was  held  in  the  gallery,  in  which  Messrs.  Mapes,  Mead,  Fuller,  and  H(^, 
took  part.  Tha  subject  was  the  Pear.  In  the  evening,  Dr.  Trimble  lectured  on 
Insects,  but  was  unable  to  finish,  losing  his  voice  in  the  midst  of  his  discourse. 
The  end  of  a  large  gallery  like  that  was  altogether  an  unfit  place  for  any  man  to 
speak  in,  unless  he  had  the  lungs  of  a  stentor.  As  fiir  as  he  went  the  doctor  wa^ 
listened  to  very  attentively.  On  Friday,  the  last  day,  the  number  of  visitors  was 
very  large,  and  in  the  evening  the  place  was  crowded  to  excess.  There  were  to 
have  been  lectures  in  the  evening  by  Dr.  Grant  and  Mr.  Mead ;  but  it  being  im- 
possible for  the  Doctor  to  speak  in  the  gallery  to  such  a  large  assemblage,  and 
neither  the  stage  nor  any  other  suitable  place  being  at  the  command  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  lectures  were  postponed,  and  Mr.  Mead  accordingly  apologized  to  the 
audience  for  their  disappointment,  and  thanked  them  for  their  generous  encourage- 
ment and  support.  The  affair  passed  off  pleasantly,  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  people  who  had  come  together  to  be  pleased.  We  may  say,  in  conclusion, 
that  the  exhibition  was  the  most  satisfactory  one  that  the  society  has  yet  held, 
which  very  few  were  prepared  for  in  these  times  of  civil  war.  We  think  this  re- 
sult is  owing  in  no  small  measure  to  the  new  sphere  of  usefulness  in  which  the 
society  has  lately  embarked,  and  which,  if  followed  up,  must  give  it  a  command- 
ing position  in  the  future.  On  the  present  occasion  we  have  been  greatly  indebted 
to  the  unceasing  exertions  of  President  Degrauw,  ably  assisted  by  Secretary  Mil* 
ler,  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Fuller,  Mr.  Hamlyn,  and  other  members  of  the  Committee 
of  Arrangements.     Let  them  **  continue  in  well  doing.'^ 

Sbbdlino  Grafbb. — ^We  have  lately  received  a  number  of  seedling  grapes,  and 
the  probability  is,  that  we  shall  have  more  to  notice  in  our  next.  From  Mr. 
Carpenter,  of  Kelley's  Island,  we  have  received  two,  the  In^dia  and  the  Mottled. 
Of  these  Mr.  Carpenter  says : 

'•^ Lydia, — Seedling  of  Isabella;  growth  and  foliage  resembles  its  parent,  but 
not  quite  so  rampant.  In  severe  winters,  like  the  last,  it  suffers  some,  but  not  so 
much  as  the  Isabella.  It  bears  good  fair  crops,  is  in  eating  condition  one  or  two 
weeks  before  the  Isabella,  and  hangs  well  on  the  vine  long  after  the  Isabella  is 
gone :  standing  severe  frosts  without  injury.  Mottled, — Seedling  Catawba,  growth 
strong,  leaves  fine  lobed  and  rather  light  colored.  In  eating  condition  a  few  days 
after  Delaware,  and  hangs  on  long  afler  maturity.  Has  never  been  winter  killed, 
and  bears  very  heavy  crops.  Neither  of  the  above  is  in  its  prime ;  but  I  send 
them  now  because,  having  but  a  few  vines  in  bearing,  the  birds  are  destroy- 
ing them  rapidly,  and  in  a  few  days  I  shall  not  have  a  perfect  cluster  of  Mottled 
lefl.  I  have  other  seedlings  in  fruit  which  promise  well.  The  season  here  is 
always  later  than  on  the  mainland.  The  influence  of  the  lake  retarding  vegetation 
in  the  spring,  while  the  water  is  cold,  but  when  warmed  by  the  summer  it  keeps 
off  the  frosts  until  quite  late  into  the  fall.  To  show  you  the  state  of  our  Catawbas 
and  Isabellas,  I  send  specimens  of  them  also,  by  which  you  can  judge  somewhat 
of  the  comparative  time  of  ripening  of  the  seedlings." 
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We  should  judge  that  they  both  ripened  a  week  or  ten  days  before  the  Isabella 
The  Lydia  is  of  good  size  in  the  bunch,  compact,  with  a  large  berry  of  a  greea 
color.  The  flesh  is  crisp  and  juicy,  but  not  of  the  highest  flavor.  The  Mottled 
is  a  good  sized  bunch,  oompaet,  with  medium  siie  berries.  The  color  is  darker 
than  the  Catawba,  and  mottled.  The  flesh  is  melting,  a  little  hard  in  the  centre, 
juicy,  sprightly,  and  well-flavored.  Neither  was  quite  ripe,  and  could  not  be 
fiiirly  judged,  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  Mottled  will  prove  much  the  best 
grape,  and  a  good  one.  From  Dr.  Grant,  of  lona,  a  dark  colored  grape,  good 
sized  bunch  and  berry,  with  a  decided  Hamburgh  flavor:  very  distinct  and  good. 
From  Mr.  Woodward,  of  Mortonville,  the  Woodward  grape,  which  we  also  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  on  the  vine.  It  resembles  the  Isabella,  of  which  it  is 
thought  to  be  a  seedling.  It  is  said,  however,  to  be  nearly  two  weeks  earlier  ; 
but  this  point  will  be  tested  before  it  is  sent  out.  Its  flavor  is  the  same  as 
the  Isabella ;  an  Isabella,  with  two  weeks'  gain  in  point  of  time,  will  be  worth 
having.  From  Mr.  Manning,  of  Beading,  Mass.,  the  Dracut  Amber  Grape,  sud 
to  ripen  ten  days  before  the  Concord.  Bunch  small,  berry  large ;  dark  amber 
color;  flesh  hard,  with  a  strong  ^native"  aroma.  Mr.  Manning  says  it  makes  a 
good  wine.  The  quality  is  too  inferior  for  a  table  grape.  From  Mr.  Eli  Sperry, 
of  Woodbury,  Conn.,  a  box  of  native  grapes.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  they 
have  no  value  whatever.  From  other  parties  we  have  received  a  number  of 
^  native  ^  seedlings,  which  we  have  seriously  thought  of  sending  to  Gen.  Scott, 
for  army  purposes :  the  smell  of  them  would  scatter  the  rebels  faster  than  the 
smell  of  gunpowder. 

BOOKS  AKD  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Vines,  etc.,  with  explanatory  Remarks,  and  Indications 
for  Cultivation,  by  C  W.  Grant,  Post-oflice  address,  lona,  near  Peekskill,  West 
Chester  Co.,  N.  Y. — ^This  is  a  new  and  improved  edition  of  the  Illustrate  Cata- 
logue, very  valuable  for  its  descriptive  matter.  The  engravings  are  the  most 
faithful  that  we  have  seen.  The  prices  for  vines  have  been  considerably  reduced, 
to  meet  the  times. 

Catalogue  of  1861,  comprising  a  descriptive  List  of  Grape  Vines  and  Small 
Fruits,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  etc.  J,  W,  Manning,  Reading, 
Mass. — Comprises  the  usual  assortment  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  etc. 

Descriptive  Annual  Catalogue  of  Bulbs  and  other  flowering  roots,  with 
directions  for  their  culture  and  management,  offered  by  .7,  M.  Thorburti  dh  Co^ 
15  John  Street  New  York. — No  better  selection  of  Bulbs  could  be  made ;  nobody 
can  do  without  some. 

Prince  dt  Co^s,  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  select  varieties  of  Strawberries,  com- 
prised in  their  unrivalled  collection.  Linnaean  Botanic  Gardens,  and  Nurseries, 
Flushing,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. — ^This  is  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  catalogue 
yet  issu^  by  Mr.  Prince. 
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Abridged  Descriptiye  Catalogue  of  Trees  and  Plants  cultivated  and  sold  by 
JIallj  Subhins^  d:  Co.^  at  the  Hickory  Grove  Nurseries,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Prince  db  Co^8,  Select  Catalogue  of  their  unrivalled  collection  of  Bulbous 
Flowers  of  every  class,  and  of  Dahlias,  Chinese  Tree  and  Herbaceous  Pceonies, 
German  Iris,  Primroses,  Polyanthus,  Cowslips,  Auriculas,  &c.    45th  Edition. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  dsc,  cultivated 
at  the  Lyons  Nursery.     E.  Ware  Sylvester^  Proprietor. 

Wholesale  Catalogue  of  the  Cherry  Hill  Nurseries,  West  Chester,  Penn. 
Iloopes  cfe  Brother^  Proprietors. 

Catalogue  for  Fall  of  1861  and  Spring  of  1862,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Vines,  ^c,  cultivated  and  for  sale  by  leaac  Pullen^  near  Hightstown,  Mercer 
County,  N.  J. 

Transon-Forteau  and  Sons*  Nurseries,  Orleans,  France.  P.  &  E.  Transon 
Brothers'  Successors  Nursery  and  Trade  list  for  the  Autumn  of  1861  and  Spring 
of  1862. — The  Agents  for  this  house  are  MM.  Knauth,  Nachod,  and  Kuhne, 
Bankers,  New  York. 

J.  C.  Maxwell  &  Brothers'  Descriptive  Catalc^e  of  Bedding  Plants,  Bulbs, 
6cc.    Geneva,  N.  Y. 
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Mr.  Editor  : — ^Please  allow  me  a  small  corner  in  which  to  make  a  proposi- 
tion to  the  Doctors  of  Pomology;  and  said  proposition  is,  that  some  one  of 
them  propose,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Pomological  Society,  to  have 
a  committee  appointed,  with  instructions  to  make  out  a  list  of  all  foreign  and 
domestic  fruits,  with  the  proper  and  synonymous  names  arranged,  as  has  lately 
been  done,  I  believe,  by  said  Society,  and  to  attach  to  each  name  and  synonym 
the  proper  pronunciation  and  meaning.  Or  this'might  be  done  with  all  fruits 
at  present  cultivated  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Editor,  if  you  can  not  see  the  necessity  of  this  measure,  please  visit 
some  nurseries.  I  have  felt  perfectly  ashamed  at  the  mispronunciation  of 
names  I  had  thought  I  was  quite  familiar  with.  Most  all  nurserymen  I  have 
met  pronounce  Beurrey  Bur-ry^  and  some  Bu-ur  or  Beauty  but  Downing  gives 
Burray  as  the  proper  pronunciation. 

Then  comes  the  name  Glou  Morceau,  sometimes  pronounced  Glue  Mor-se-o, 
sometimes  Glue  MorsOy  sometimes  with  the  accent  on  ifor,  and  sometimes 
the  accent  is  placed  on  so.    Pretty  near  as  bad  is  Virgalieu,  Virgaloo,  eta,  etc. 

I  should  think  no  respectable  nurseryman  would  refuse  to  subscribe  for 
such  a  work. 

1  am  sorry  to  see  the  loose  manner  in  which  the  words  graft  and  btid  are 
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used,  especially  in  connection  with  Dwarf  Pears.  I  have  noticed  several  times, 
in  the  IIorttcultukibt,  this  fiialt  in  the  writings  of  some  of  our  most  learned 
American  Pomolc^sts.  They  often  speak  of  *'  the  Pear  being  grafted  too  high 
on  the  Quince,"  when,  in  reality,  they  mean  **  budded.**  Grafting  the  Pear  oc 
the  Quince  is  an  operation  that  very  seldom  sncoeeda,  and  does  not  make  & 
lasting  union ;  therefore  it  is  but  seldom  resorted  to ;  but  I  have  known  persons 
to  have  been  led  to  believe  that  grafting  was  generally  resorted  to,  and  to  have 
tried  it  repeatedly,  and  fiuled,  just  from  this  loose  language.  (See  Revised  Edi- 
tion of  Downing,  p.  707.)  I  am  about  planting  a  specimen  orchard  of  Pears ;  I 
wish  to  have  them  Dwarfs,  if  posible.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  to  obtain 
scions,  and  grafl  them  on  maiden  plants  of  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  budded  on  Quince. 
But,  when  they  bear,  will  they  exhibit  a  true  comparison  of  the  merits  of  the  , 
several  varieties? 

Would  a  specimen  orchard  of  Apples,  budded  on  Paradise  stocks,  ezbibit  a 
good  comparison  of  the  fruit  and  growth  of  tree  1 

Speaking  of  Dwarf  Pears,  Downing  says,  page  707 :  ''  As  it  diminishes  the 
vigor  of  the  tree,  it  is  not  improbable  that  continued  propagation  from  dwarf  , 
trees  may  somewhat  lessen  the  vital  powers  and  the  longevity  of  a  giv^  !' 
variety." 

Field  also  speaks  in  somewhat  the  same  manner,  but  aays  he  has  as  jet  seen 
nothing  to  confirm  these  fears. 

It  is  often  very  convenient  to  take  sdons  from  dwarf  trees ;  what  does  the  edi-  | 
tor  say,  (as  he  is  supposed  to  know  every  thing  ?)     What  of  dwarf  Apple  scions  ?  I  > 
and  buds  from  Peaches,  Apricots,  and  Nectarines,  on  Plum  stocks  1  also  Dwarf  i 
Cherries  ?  ' 

How  can  I  obtain  all  the  writings  of  Harris  on  insects  ?     Is  there  not  now  a   ' 
part  of  his  writings  in  course  of  publication  1 

Syracuse^  Sept.  5.  Nubssbt  Trmo. 

[The  suggestion  you  make  to  the  Doctors  of  Pomology  would  be  welcomed 
by  thousands  of  seekers  after  knowledge,  especially  by  those  whose  sources  of  | 
information  are  necessarily  very  limited.  Uniformity  of  orthography  and  pro- 
nunciation are  particularly  desirable ;  we  believe  that  a  committee  of  the  Society 
are  now  engaged  in  doing  something  of  this  kind. — ^Your  criticism  on  the  words 
graft  and  had  is  quite  proper.  A  loose  application  of  a  word  may  sometimes 
lead  others  into  grave  mistakes,  and  we  can  not  be  too  careful  in  this  respect 
Your  scions  grafted  on  the  Vicar,  as  proposed,  will  afford  you  a  true  comparison 
of  the  merits  of  all  kinds  snited  to  the  quince ;  some,  as  the  Bartlett,  will  be 
more  durable  in  consequence ;  others,  again,  will  do  better  than  if  worked  di- 
rectly on  the  quince. — ^In  regard  to  the  apple  on  Paradise  stock,  we  answer,  yes ; 
but  all  kinds  do  not  do  equally  well  on  Paradise  stock. — We  should  not  hedtate 
a  moment  to  take  scions  from  healthy,  vigorous  dwarf  trees  of  the  kinds  you 
name.    The  sap  vessels  have  in  a  measure  been  modified  while  on  the  qninoe ; 
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but  if  placed  on  a  sound,  healthy  pear  stock,  they  will  adapt  themselves  to  their 
new  conditi<Hi  just  as  readily  as  they  did  to  the  old.  The  important  points  are, 
to  have  a  healthy  scion,  and  a  healthy  stock  to  j>ut  it  on. — ^You  can  obtain  such 
of  Dr.  Harris's  writings  as  have  been  published,  of  C.  M.  Saxton,  25  Park  Row, 
New  York.    Some  are  now  in  course  of  publication* — En.] 

Mb.  Editor  : — ^I  notice  in  your  valuable  **  Hints  on  Grape  Culture,'^  you  place 
the  Delaware  at  the  head  of  the  list  for  general  cultivation.  On  examining  my 
Delawares,  I  was  surprised  to  find  them  cracking ;  they  appear  to  have  set  too 
much  fruit,  and,  not  having  room  to  swell,  part  of  the  berries  are  burst  by  the 
pressure  of  their  neighbors.  Do  they  require  thinning,  like  exotics  %  My  native 
Grape-vines  were  badly  knawed  last  winter  by  mice ;  how  can  I  prevent  such 
depredations  in  future  %  Would  it  do  to  wash  the  vines,  on  covering  them,  with 
some  mixture,  either  distasteful  or  poisonous  to  the  *'  varmint  ?  "  Any  sugges- 
tions in  your  correspondents'  column,  reaching  my  case,  will  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived. Yours  respectfully, 

Ameshury^  Mass,  J.  H.  Osborns. 

[We  have  seen  two  cases,  this  season,  in  which  the  Delaware  has  cracked  in 
the  manner  you  allude  to,  but  have  not  noticed  it  before.  This  happened  imme- 
diately after  the  first  rain  succeeding  the  drought.  The  berries  swelled  rap- 
idly, and  the  thin  and  tender  skin  of  the  Delaware  broke,  or,  rather,  some  of  the 
berries  were  crushed.  It  was  simply  owing  to  the  too  rapid  swelling  of  the  ber- 
ries under  circumstances  that  do  not  generally  occur.  This  ought  to  cause  you 
no  uneasiness.  All  grapes  are  benefited  by  being  thinned  out,  but  it  is  no 
more  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  Delaware  than  in  that  of  the  Diana,  and  others. 
In  covering  your  vines,  remove  every  thing  that  is  likely  to  afford  a  harbor  for 
mice,  such  as  leaves,  etc.  If  the  vines  are  smeared  with  soft-soap  and  common 
tar,  the  mice  are  less  likely  to  trouble  them.  They  will  eat  Costar's  pills,  when 
put  in  their  way,  which  are  sure  to  kill  them ;  but  they  are  poisonous  to  domes- 
tic animals,  and  therefore  dangerous  to  use.  Some  of  these  means,  used  with 
care,  will  greatly  lessen  or  remove  the  evil. — Ed.] 

P.  B.  MxAD,  Esq. — ^Dear  Sir, — In  the  engraved  plate  of  Strawberries  which  you 
present  in  your  last  number,  the  same  error  is  renewed  which  has  been  heretofore 
committed,  and  by  which  even  Mr.  Downing  was  misled,  describing  under  the  name 
of  McAvoy's  Extra  Red,  a  totally  distinct  variety  named  and  sent  out  from 
Cincinnati  as  McAvoy's  No.  1.  The  Extra  Red  proved  to  be  the  most  sour  and 
worthless  of  all  Strawberries.  It  is  an  Bertnaphrodite  variety,  with  dark  crimson 
berries.  The  McAvoy's  No.  1,  is  a  pistillate  yaiietj^  with  light  scarlet  berries^ 
rather  acid,  but  not  so  much  so  but  that  they  are  rendered  palatable  by  sugaring. 
Having  originally  received  these  and  the  McAvoy's  ^Superior  and  Longworth's 
Prolific  direct  from  Mr.  Longworth's  garden,  and  a  duplicate  assortment  from 
Mr.  McAvoy,  and  a  triplicate  from  another  Qnoinnati  gu^en,  they  have  always 
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beoi  cultivated  in  my  garden  with  precise  identity.  I  refer  to  the  oonfbsion  of 
the  two  varieties  more  especially,  because  I  have  been  twice  assuled  for  mv  d«- 
sc^iption  of  McAvoy*8  £xtra  Red,  (once  by  Carew  Saunders,)  when  the  compUin- 
ants  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  actual  facts,  and  were  themselves  mbled  by 
having  McAvoy's  No.  1,  under  an  erroneous  name.  While  on  the  subject  of 
Strawberries,  I  will  cursorily  refer  to  the  much-mooted  point,  "  the  best  period 
for  transplanting  them.^  After  the  numerous  plantings  we  have  made,  ire  h.y^ 
attained  to  a  settled  conviction  on  this  question.  I  am  positive  that  the  roootli 
of  September  is  preferable  before  all  other  periods  for  the  State  of  New  York  scd 
the  States  to  the  north  of  it,  and  from  the  20th  September  to  the  1st  Noyember, 
for  the  States  adjoining  on  the  South  as  far  as  the  Potomac ;  and  the  months  of 
October  and  November  for  the  more  Southern  States.  The  plants  set  at  the 
periods  named  will  become  well  established,  and  will  usually  form  several  runners 
before  the  winter  sets  in.  They  will  consequently  be  well  prepared  to  sostais 
themselves  through  the  severe  winter  weather,  and  will  produce  a  &ir  crop  tb« 
ensuing  season. 

I  am  oflen  amused  to  hear  people  express  fears  as  to  cultivating  Strawberries 
successfully  in  our  Northern  States.  Why  so  ?  I  ask  them.  The  Strawberrr  is 
found  growing  naturally  further  north  than  any  other  garden  fruit.  Hadson's 
Bay  abounds  with  them.  Richardson  found  vast  fields  of  them  in  the  Arctie 
region.  The  shores  of  Oregon  and  around  Puget  Sound  produce  fine  Strawberries 
in  great  profusion.  In  point  of  fact  there  is  not  a  garden  in  our  most  Nortlten 
States,  and  including  the  British  Provinces,  which  can  not  be  made  to  readilj  pro^ 
duce  as  fine  Strawberries  as  we  grow  around  New  York. 

Tours  fraternally, 

Wm.  R.  Prikci,  Flwhing,  SepL  16, 1861 

[In  regard  to  the  Extra  Red  and  McAvoy's  No.  1,  we  know  there  has  been  ^nit 
confusion.  We  gpt  our  plants  of  Mr.  Longworth,  who  selected  them  very  cartr 
fully  when  in  fruit,  and  pronounced  them  to  be  genuine.  We  also  received  the 
same  from  Mr.  McAvoy  through  Mr.  Pardee.  We  append  a  description  of  botL 
taken  from  our  memorandum  book  for  1854,  and  should  be  glad  to  have  Mr 
Prince  compare  it  with  his  own,  and  see  how  far  it  agrees  with  his  : 

McAvoy" %  Extra  Bed,  Pistillate :  foliage  large;  deep  green;  leaflets  dongat^i; 
serratures  medium ;  flowers  small ;  petals  5,  round. 

McAvoy^ B  No.  1,  Pistillate:  foliage  large,  deep  green;  leaflets  roundish;  ser- 
ratures coarse ;  flowers  medium  size ;  petals  6,  somewhat  open. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  though  we  got  our  plants  from  the  same  source  thftt  Mr. 
Prince  did,  they  are  both  pistillate.  We  have  always  supposed  them  to  be  true. 
If  possible,  we  should  like  to  have  eadi  identified.  In  regard  to  the  fruit,  N<^-  ^ 
is  less  acid  than  the  Extra  Red.  Mr.  Longworth  might  throw  the  necessary 
light  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Prince's  experience  and  our  own  agree  precisely  ib 
regard  to  the  best  time  for  planting  the  Strawberxy ;  beds,  indeed,  may  continue 
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to  be  made  around  New  York  up  to  at  least  the  middle  of  October,  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  moderate  crop  of  fruit  the  next  spring.  It  is  astonishing  how  rapidly 
a  newlj  planted  Strawberry  will  root  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  We  think  nobody 
need  have  any  fears  as  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  Strawberry  in  our 
Northern  States,  and  it  is  a  fruit  that  all  should  have.— Ed.] 


Peter  B.  Mead,  Esq.  :  Sir, — ^If  you  have  ever  been  upon  the  highlands  of  the 
Delaware,  in  northeast  Pennsylvania,  you  may  have  seen  the  Rhododendrons 
which  grow  there,  oflen  in  large  bodies,  and  reach  the  height  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet. 
They  appear  to  flourish  upon  a  thin  sandy  soil,  resting  upon  a  compact  subsoil. 
They  are  beautiful,  both  in  flower  and  foliage,  having  leaves  seven  inches  long 
and  perhaps  two  broad. 

Is  this  the  Rhododendron  maximum,  or  the  American  Rosebay,  or  the  Tree 
Laurel  ?  Is  there  a  more  desirable,  thoroughly  hardy  kind,  suitable  for  a  lawn 
of  a  half  acre's  extent? 

I  have  a  bed  of  Kalmia  latifolia ;  the  plants,  which  were  old  ones  by  the  road 
side  that  had  been  cut  down  to  the  ground,  and  had  sent  up  a  new  growth,  stand 
two  feet  apart,  and  are  about  two  feet  high.  Would,  not  the  intermediate  spaces 
be  well  adapted  to  raising  Rhododendrons  from  the  seed  ? 

In  regard  to  Kalmias,  my  experience  leads  me  to  think  that  the  rays  of  the  sun 
must  be  always  kept  from  the  foliage  by  trees  entirely  overspreading  them.  The 
winter  sun  I  think  to  be  as  injurious  to  them  as  the  summer.  But  the  branches 
of  a  large  deciduous  tree  appear  to  temper  sufRciently  the  sun's  rays  in  that 
season.  Those  plants  in  my  bed  which  are  thus  protected  have  now,  for  two 
years  and  a  half,  kept  their  foliage  unshrivelled,  and  of  a  dark  green  color,  while 
the  others,  immediately  after  they  were  transplanted,  sent  out  a  vigorous  growth, 
with  narrow  and  yellow  leaves,  and  continue  to  do  so. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  necessity  to  be  compelled  to  prepare  shade  for  plants  of 
this  kind,  and  probably  for  Azaleas,  Hollies,  dsc,  but  does  not  your  own  observa. 
tion  confirm  what  I  have  said  1  I  have  heard  it  said  that  swamp  muck,  owing  to 
the  lime  contained  in  it,  is  not  good  for  plants  of  this  class;  others  recommend  It 
highly. 

Is  there  any  thing  inadmissible  in  the  root-pruning  of  the  Grape  Vine  1  I  have 
a  border,  fifty  feet  by  six,  containing  four  Isabella  vines,  planted  eight  years  ago. 
The  soil  is  a  good  gravelly  loam,  resting  upon  gravel,  and  was  enriched,  to  the 
depth  of  two  feet,  with  a  large  quantity  of  stable  manure,  and  two  barrels  of 
poudrette  and  ground  bones.  Each  vine  has  borne  nearly  every  year,  but  only  a 
few  bunches,  and  those  not  very  large,  nor  more  than  once  or  twice  sufficiently 
ripe  to  have  the  true  rich  flavor  of  the  Isabella.  The  growth  is  very  rank,  and 
they  have  been  regularly  fall  pruned,  though,  perhaps,  unskillfully.  Last  fall  it 
was  done  by  an  experienced  vine  dresser,  and  the  wood  largely  cut  away,  with 
a  view  to  get  in  place  of  it  a  new  stock  of  wood.    This  summer,  considering  the 
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doie  fall  pruning,  and  the  winter  killing  which  befell  the  vines,  the  number  of 
bunches  thej  show  may  be  indicative  of  a  perceptihU  increase  in  producti^^ess. 

This  summer  I  have,  for  the  first  Ume,  kept  the  vines  curtailed,  confioing  them 
by  pruning  to  the  trellises,  eight  by  eight,  and  the  young  laterals  to  o&e  joint 
from  the  cane.  But  there  is  so  much  forcing  power  at  the  roots  that  the  buds  of 
the  laterals  are  bursting,  and  1  have  the  mortification  of  seeing  my  next  year's 
crop  somewhat  lessened  by  the  operation.  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  is  there  snj  other 
way  than  to  root-prune  in  a  case  like  this  ) 

The  trellises  lean  against  a  lattice  screen,  running  parallel  to  a  bam,  and  foar 
feet  from  it,  leaving  a  passage  way  which  is  roofed.  The  vines  are  planted  two 
and  a  half  feet  from  the  lattice,  the  lattice  seven  and  a  half  feet  higL  The  trel- 
lises face  80®  S.  of  W. ;  the  vines  have  all  the  sun  after  ten  oVlock.  With  these 
details,  perhaps  you  may  be  able  to  suggest  some  cheap  plan  for  a  glass  covering, 
if  the  vines  can  ever  be  made  to  bear  abundantly.  In  this  valley  we  can  rarelj  | 
have  thoroughly  ripe  grapes,  without  brick  walls  or  glass  covering.  The  Tines,  1  i 
should  think,  might  rem^n  uncovered  from  the  1st  of  June  until  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember ;  or  would  you  surest  to  destroy  these  vines  and  replace  them  with  C<>a- 
cords  or  Delawares,  or  Peaches,  to  be  trained  and  provided  with  some  kind  of 
screen  for  winter  protection  1  I  see  I  am  making  a  long  list  of  questions,  anJ, 
perhaps,  taxing  your  time. — Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Owego,  Sept.  3,  1861.  A  Subscribes. 

[We  are  much  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  you  describe  your  difficulties;  ^ 
you  make  them  interesting  to  others  as  well  as  yourself.    The  BhododendroQ  | 
alluded  to,  we  have  no  doubt,  is  the  R.  maximum.    The  space  between  your  M-  ' 
mias  might  be  used  for  seedling  Rhododendrons,  but  we  ^ould  prefer  making  &  |{ 
bed  for  them,  especially  if  the  seed  had  been  hybridized :  success  would  be  much 
more  certain.    If  Kalmias  are  transplanted  when  quite  young,  they  will  bear  con- 
siderable  exposure;  and  keep  their  foliage  thick  and  green;  otherwise,  yourpltii  ^ 
is  best.    They  will  always  be  more  stocky  if  not  smothered  by  limbs  of  tre«&  I 
If  planted  on  the  east  or  southeast  side  of  a  dump  of  trees  they  will  need  no ; 
other  protection.     We  esteem  muck  very  good  for  this  whole  class  of  plsots.  i 
Your  Isabella  vines  have  undoubtedly  been  over-stimulated.    A  little  root  prun-  ^ 
ing,  and  withholding  manure  for  a  year  or  two,  would  bring  them  into  bearing 
condition  again  ;  but  we  would  advise  you  to  plant  other  kinds,  with  no  other 
preparation  than  simply  forking  over  the  soil.    Treat  the  Isabellas  as  suggested, 
but  gradually  replace  them  with  Delawares,  phmted  four  feet  apart  in  rows,  the  : 
rows  being  about  six  feet  apart.  The  Delaware  will  ripen  with  you.  The  Isabella  i 
is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  covering  with  glass.    It  would  be  better  to  build  a . 
cheap  grapery  than  take  so  much  trouble  with  the  Isabella.    Try  our  suggestion,  j 
and  begin  this  fall;  you  will  hereafter  thank  us.    The  stopping  of  the  top  and  i| 
laterals  will  inevitably  cause  the  buds  to  break,  when  a  vine  is  growing  vigorous-  | 
ly.    Pinch  the  laterals  to  a  leaf  as  soon  as  that  leaf  is  as  big  as  a  dollar,  but  let  , 
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the  tops  go.  Our  grape  articles  will  explain  all  this  before  you  reach  another 
season.  Please  let  us  hear  from  you  again,  and  tell  us  about  the  average  of  your 
spring  and  fall  frosts,  how  late  and  how  early.  We  will  then  tell  you  more  about 
grapes,  and  something  about  peaches. — En.] 

CoRRKcrriON. — ^In  the  note  of  explanation  to  your  Frontispiece,  in  the  July 
number,  you  state  the  plate  to  be  taken  from  a  plant  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, Brooklyn,  who  has  the  "  original  stock ;  "  and  as  it  is  found  there  "  an  un- 
baptized  heatheriy^  you  stand  godfather  for  it,  and  give  it  the  name  of  Spiralis 
rubra,  which  is  all  very  good,  if  it  had  never  been  presented  at  the  baptismal  font 
before ;  but  this  same  Camellia  is  not  such  a  youth  as  you  seem  to  suppose. 

An  amateur  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  an  ardent  admirer  of  rare  plants  and 
good  specimens,  added  to  his  collection  several  years  ago  a  splendid  plant  of  the 
Camellia  in  question,  he  believing  it  to  be  the  "  original  and  only  stock,"  (I  have 
seen  more  *^  original  stocks  "  of  it  since,)  named  it  Cochlidea,  which  means  a 
spiral  staircase,  and  as  such  freely  distributed  it  among  his  friends,  and  it  is  now 
to  be  found,  under  the  name  of  Cochlidea,  in  many  of  the  private  and  public 
collections  around  New  York,  in  those  of  Peter  Mackenzie  and  Son,  and  Robert 
Buist  and  Son,  of  Philadelphia ;  also  in  some  of  the  more  extensive  nurseries  in 
Europe. 

I  am  led  to  make  these  remarks,  hoping  to  save  some  of  your  readers  the  dis- 
appointment of  buying  one  plant  under  two  names.  Unde. 

[Let  us  first  thank  our  correspondent  for  the  information  that  the  CameUia  in 
question  has  been  by  somebody  named  Cochlidea,  so  that  hereafler  we  may  be  in 
no  danger  of  buying  the  same  plant  under  two  names ;  next  we  propose  to  state 
a  few  facts  within  our  personal  knowledge.  We  have  made  no  statement  which 
could  lead  any  body  to  the  conclusion  that  we  "  supposed  "  this  Camellia  to  be  a 
**  youthful  "  plant ;  on  the  contrary,  we  stated  that  it  was  raised  by  Mr.  Becar  some 
time  before  he  died,  and  we  all  know  that  he  has  been  dead  several  years ;  not- 
withstanding, it  may  still  be  called,  so  far  as  the  horticultural  world  is  concerned, 
a  new  Camellia.  Now  it  so  happens  that  for  many  years  before  Mr.  Becar's  death 
we  were  on  the  most  friendly  and  intimate  terms  with  him,  and  a  frequent  visitor 
at  his  house,  and  this  and  his  other  seedlings  were  a  frequent  topic  of  conversation ; 
what  they  should  be  named,  how  sent  out,  the  best  mode  of  raising  the  Downing 
fund,  and  similar  matters,  were  oflen  discussed ;  in  short,  we  have  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  these  Camellias  and  Mr.  Becar's  plans  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
That  the  Spiralis  rubra  was  not  named  A, «/!  Doxoning  was  determined  by  an  emi- 
nent florist  still  living  in  New  York,  he,  as  well  as  ourself  and  some  others,  consid- 
ering the  latter  the  best,  Mr.  Becar  leaning  to  the  first  \  but  it  was  a  remark  made 
by  the  gentleman  referred  to  that  determined  the  point*  Now  we  know  that  Mr. 
Becar  suspected  that  a  plant  of  the  Camellia  under  consideration  had  got  out  of  his 
house  without  his  knowledge,  and  it  may  turn  up  somewhere  else  under  still  an- 
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other  name.  We  do  not  deny,  of  course,  that  the  particnlar  plant  referred  to  bj 
Unde  may  have  been  named  by  the  amateur  to  whom  he  alludes ;  but  this  Camel- 
lia was  certainly  never  presented  at  any  legitimate  ^  baptismal  font  ^  until  we  gave 
it  the  name  of  Spiralis  rubra.  It  is  altogether  a  mbtake  to  say  that  we  found  it 
an  *'  unbaptized  heathen  ; "  it  was  in  danger,  however,  of  having  a  very  heathenish 
name  attached  to  it.  As  Mr.  Humphrey's  plant  came  from  Mr.  Becar's  collectioD,  | 
it  was  proper  enough  to  call  it  original  stock.  Unde  says,  ^*  it  is  now  to  be  found 
under  the  name  of  Cochlidea  in  many  of  the  private  and  public  collections  around 
New  York."  This  is  somewhat  remarkable*  We  have  for  more  than  half  our  life 
been  &miliar  with  nearly  all  the  public  and  private  collections  around  New  York, 
and  it  is  only  within  the  past  two  years  that  we  have  seen  it  in  two  or  three  priv&tt; 
collections,  and  in  none  of  them  under  the  name  of  Cochlidea,  to  the  best  of  our 
remembrance,  though  we  may  be  mistaken  in  one  single  instance.  Two  or  three 
florists  in  Brooklyn  have  had  it  for  a  couple  of  years  past,  but  called  it,  like  some 
others,  the  Screw.  Messrs.  Buchanan,  Bridgeman,  Hogg,  Reid,  etc,  are  our  prin- 
cipal Camellia  growers  in  New  York,  and  it  is  not  now,  and  never  has  been  in  their 
collections  under  any  name  whatever.  How  extensively  it  may  be  distributed  in 
Philadelphia,  we  do  not  know ;  but  whoever  has  it  ought  at  once  to  adopt  its 
legitimate  name  of  Spiralis  rubra, — Ed.] 


A  Capital  Applk  Parkr. — We  have  on  our  '^  table  "  an  Apple  Parer,  n»de 
by  Whittemore  Brothers,  which  we  consider  a  perfect  thing  of  its  kind.  The 
skin  is  removed  from  the  fruit  without  waste ;  the  waste,  indeed,  could  not  be 
less  with  the  utmost  care  when  done  by  hand.  The  operation  is  quickly  performed 
and  there  is  a  great  economy  of  time  and  means.  Mr.  Lane,  41  Park  Row,  is  the 
New  York  Agent  for  its  sale.  He  is  also  Agent  fbr  a  number  of  other  inventions 
of  much  value. 
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HORTICUXTUEIST  ADVERTISER. 


imjm  Fos  1861 

Oae  pafe,  One  insertioii,  •      -      -      -      110  00  I  Leaithm  ftqoarter  of  apM"-  attiM  nt«  d  Uotnt* tUna 

ThTM   do.   -      •      -      -      -      .      -    S3  00  I     for  Mch  insertion.   Tho  third  tnd  foar^  cotm:  pues.  and 

Six        do. 45M       thaMeoiulaad  third  ]«(«■  in  front  of  Magnnne.lli- per 

TwelTedo. 10  00 1     pH*-  -•  ,-. 

AdTertisemeDts  sboiild  rwusA  ^  PubMen  bj  the  SOtb  of  the  month  preceding  intended  pvbtlce- 
tiotn.  As  thej  are  not  always  able  to  meet  the  demands  for  advertiaing  oolnmns^  the  eommnni^ 
tions  received  first  hare  the  preference.    BotaaiaU  namst  muU  ht  ttry  Ugikiby  aM*Mff^. 

As  the  apace  to  be  oocapiMi  bjr  ^Tertis«m«nlB.qaD  be  i^gnlated  to  sam^  extpit  by  tb^irWtM  of 
Advertisers,  it  is  well  to  indicate  on  the  manuscript  aboat  the  space  wished  for,  and  the  number  of 
insertions. 

Addr«M  C.  X.  SAXTOV,  taSluiKst,  S<  P«rk  Row.  K.  T. 

DELAWARE    GRAPE    VINES. 

$8.00  per  dotexL $20  per  100. 

Yines  with  from  5  to  6  feet  of  Strong  wood, $40     '' 

Dia&B, $16  to  $20       " 

Conoord, $10  to  $30       " 

OayBhoga^ftrong  Vines  with  wood» $1  EadL 

Oar  Vines  are  of  the  best  qnallty,  being  strong  and  the  best  of  roots.  Send  for  oar 
Wholesale  and  DesoriptiTe  Oatalogoea    Eoelose  stamps  to  prepay  postage. 

AddroM,  WILLIAM  FEBILT  A.  SON, 

Sept  &  Oct  Bridgeport^  Conn. 

CUYAHOGA    GRAPE    VINES. 

My  stock  of  these  Vines  is  unosnally  strong  and  thrifty,  all  propagated  by  myself 
from  well-raatared  wood  of  last  season's  growth,  now  growing  ont  aoors.  I  have  also 
a  fine  stock  growing  of  almost  all  the  New  Varieties,  which  will  be  sold  very  low. 

Ezohaxige. 

I  wonld  exchange  Taylor's  Bnllitt,  Concord,  Diana,  Hartford,  Early  N.  Muscadine, 
Rebecca,  To  Ealon,  Perkins,  Ckinngnes,  &c,  &c,  for  Cherry,  Currant,  English  Gooseberry, 
Orange,  Qaince,  Dwarf  Apple  and  Pear. 

My  GENERAL  NtJRSERY  STOCK  is  large  and  will  be  sold  at  Prices  to  suit  the 
times.    Send  for  Catalogne. 

EDWABD  TATtpB;  Loyedale  Nurseries, 

Sept  8t  .  .     QL^rvrKIiAWUfe   o. 
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(HXBKAIB)  MODOBB 

FAMILY    AND  MANUFAOTttRWQ 

SEWma  MACHINES 

496  Broadway,  New  Tork. 


XHE  GROy£R  dL  BAK£R  SEWING  MACUIlf  E  ffltkee  the  only  aen 
formed  bj  a  Sewing  MacMoe  in  which  each  ttiteh  is  independently  looked  and  without 
dependence  npon  the  other  stitohet  for  strength,  mnd  the  only  leMn  that  wMI  admit  of  th« 
thread  being  cut  at  every  fourth  stitch  wHhont  injury  to  the  seam  In  wear. 

THE   GROYER  3l  BAKER   SEWING  MACHINE  b  adapted  to  aa 
varieties  ot  fabrtos,  sewing  equally  well  the  finest  Swiss  muslin  or  the  heaviest  cloth  or 
leather,  and  requiring  no  acQustment  for  any  kind  of  ssiwliig  oIlMr  ttian  tiie  adaptation  of 
needles  and  thraad. 

THE  GROYER  Ab  BAKER  SEWTNO  MACHINE  iews  fh>m  ordhuajr 
spools  without  lewiiidiBg,  and  fiutens  Hi  4Hm  seams,  thereby  saving  time  and  thread. 
It  will  sew  common  spool  cotton,  silk  and  linen  thread,  with  equal  fkciUty. 

THE  GROYER  &  BAKER  8£WINIG  MACHINE  la  ao  shnple  that  aa 
intelligent  child  of  ten  yeara  can  readily  learn  to  operate  it     It  ia  more  mAj  kepi 
In  order  than  any  other  machine,  and  need  not  be  taken  -apart  to  he^oHed. 

XHi:  GROYiBR  &  BAKER  DEWING  MACHINE  makwihe  only  stiteh 

w  that  cannot  be  injured  by  washing  and  ironing,  and  the  only  stitch  that  forms  an  elastie 
and  durable  sean^  Fabrics  put  together  with  this  stitch  may  wear  out  and  drop  ta  pieces 
from  original  weakneM,' 6r  hai'd  usage,' but  come  apart  or  give  way  at  the  aeams  they 
cannot ;  they  will  hold  together  whoa  the  olothtir  ealieo  sBtmndthamhailgalh  ri^or^ttera- 

A  trial  of  over  two  years  enables  us  to  aay  with.the  greateat  oonfidenoe  that  there  iano  bet^ 
tar  machine  for  general  family  use  than  Grover  A  Baker's  Sewing  Machine  Co.  It  makes  a 
beautiful  elastic  seam  thai  does  not  tip  with  wear  or  wsdihi^,  rmnr  ahnost  noittiesetT,  is  plain, 
simple,  easy  to  work,  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  repair,  fiisteiis  the  ends  ef  its  own  thread,  and 
uses  ihreads  and  sitks  directly  from  the  spools  on  which  they  are  bought  Add  to  It  a  set  of 
the  company's  inimitiable  hemmers  and  stitchers,  and  you  have  everything  abcut  you  as  com- 
plete snd  satisfactory  as  you  could  reasonably  expect  It  is  an  article  of  furniture,  onca  in 
your  house,  you  will  never  williagly  part  with  under  auw  oon8idet«tion.-*jy.  Y.  Leader, 

Ifa  epvak  fh>m  experience  when  we  say  that,  after  having  tried  all  the  principal  Sewing 
Machines,  we  must  accord  to  that  of  Qrover  A  Baker  the  pndminence.  Those  indispensabu 
iSwitures  of  sewing,  strength,  tnifonnity,  mtd  elasticity,  all  of  whidi  are  brought  out  in  this  in- 
comparable invention,  make  it  the  firat  aewing  machine  in  the  country.  Others  have  their 
ffooa  points,  but  this  combines  all,  and  possesses  every  characteristio  necessary  to  make  it  most 
oeairsble. — if.  Y.  Chrhtian  AdtMdoU  and  Jdunial, 

Orover  A  Bak^r^a  Vachinea  work,  in  their  peculiar  stitch,  and  fabriea  put  together  by  It, 
may  wear  aad  dm  to  pieces  from  original  weakness  or  hArd  nsage; but  come  tfpartor rive 
way  at  the  seams  they  can  not;  they  wifi  hold  together  when  the  doth  or  calico  around  them 
baaga  in  rags  and  tatters.->^J\r.  Y.  DuUv  New, 

we  give  preference  to  C^rover  &  Baker's.— ^o</on Saturday  Eve.  OatetU, 

Grover  A  Baker's  are  superior  to  any  other. — Boeian  Adveriiter, 

Works  more  completely  than  any  other. — N,  Am,  Meuenger, 

WUl  do  more  work  than  a  dozen  hands. —  WaekingUm  Union, 

They  require  no  adjustment  of  mBMD»ry,-^PkiiadeltjMa  City  Item 

Grover  i  Baker's  machine  is  sadly  managed. — FluMng  TImsa. 

Adapted  for  woolens,  linen  or  cotton. — American  Medical  Monthly, 

We  nave  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it — N.  T:  JSxpren, 

The  prince  of  inventions. — Proteetattt  Uhurchman, 

The  ntorite  fbr  family  use. — Brooklyn  Star,  ^ 

We  attest  its  simplicity  and  durability. — Nat,  Magatine, 

Admitted  to  be  the  best  extant— Ftr^wMait  ^fyva 

R  reo^res  no  re^pooling.— JT.  Y,  EianffdUt, 
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p.  if  B.TptAETSON  BflOTj^BBS, 

ORLEANS.  FRAN03a, 

Beg  to  inform  tbsir  friencU  and  cnBtomen  that  fthey  lMy«  tbiB  teason  A  ^vry  laTge  qtumtlty  of 
BtockB  for  mmerieflfe  yUs  '  '    '  .        "  ' 

PEARS,  PLUMS,  QXnNOE,  MAHALEB,  PARADISE 
'  and  DOXJOXN  APPLE,     ' 

which  are  in  ^lefutt4  oqni^^^imds  of  ^trfMi^^iipd  tigfoynj^^g^wth. 

VERSAILLES  and  OHEBRY  GURRANZ& 

the  largest  ofaUjte^MilA^^  too  ;age|($0,  .     /   f 

PEABS,  Dwarf  and  Standard, 

all  the  beet  and  leading  kinds  at  very  low  prices. 

A  Hst  of  Seedling]  Conifers  and  Hardy  Ornamental  Plants  ^t  yery 

moderate-ntea 

The  Gatalog!Qe.ibr  ISiU^S^JitatiBg.priees  /for  the  aboTe,  as. well  as  many  oth^  i^aata  and 
fruit  trees  may  be  liad  on  appliqation^to 

KNAXJTH,  NACHOD,  &  KUHNE, 

.  S8  BROAD  STRBST,  NSW  YORK, 
To  whom  all  orders  should  be  addressed.  Oet  it 

The  n^ersign^  wodd  oaU,  U\e  i^tentijpa  pi  bia  (^o^tpihers  sii^  the  j^nbUc  to  .his  stock  of 
Trees,  Vin0a,wxd Plants,  as  follows: 

Apples,  Tears,'  Cherries^  Peaches,  Plmns  and  ^TTMmental  Trees  will  be  Delivered  at  tha 

HaTio^  on  hand  a  good  supply  of  all  the  leading  and  new  varieties  of  Qrape  Vines,  he  Is  pre- 
pared to  AH  orders  at  a  low  rate,--secdre1y  packed,',and  deliyer^d  at  tOlton  Landjj]g,'9r  Pough- 


keepi^if,^8()i4red, 
OelAware, 


80  to  60  ets.       :  Herbemont, 


I  «0 

26 
.  S5 
.  25 
1  00 


I>iAna,     .  26  to  80  "  Northeorn  Muscadine, 

Rebecca,  .        26  to  80  *'  Clinton,       . 

Concord,  15  to  26  **  Isabella, 

Union  Villaee,         ...  60  *'  Moii%eiDflffy,      . 

All  these  vines  are  strong  pUmts. 

CTJRRANTS. 

Clien^,  per  hnndred,  .    |6  to  $  8  00        White  Proyenoe,  each,  25 

Reddn4M,perJuiiidredi  .        .  16  00       May's. :VlctoEK  per  hund^       .     12  00 

Also  the  older  sorts  of  Red  and  Black,  at  $4  per  hnndred. ' 

Kew  Rochelle  Blackberry^  per  hundred,  $4  00    Wilson's  Albany  Strawberry,  per  1,000,  $4  00 

BrlncW^s  Orange  Raspberfy,        "   '      4  00    McAvoy^s  Superior      "     '      "        "      4  00 

Hudson  ^Yer  Antwerp,  per  thousand,    10  00    Houghton's  Seedling  Gooseberry,  100,      6  00 

Other  larger  yarieties  of  Qooseberries. 

gar  The  leading  yarieties  of  HONTBI^T  and  CRESPIKG  BOS£S»  PAHXMS^  JAPONI- 
CAS,  eta 

A.   J.  OAYWOOD, 

Hodena,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  T. 

Situated  It  miles  from  Kewbiffgh,  8  miles  from  Poughkeepsie,  and  6  miles  west  of  2(II|ob  Landing. 
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CRAPE  VINES  FOR  SALE. 


The  Subsoriber  hM  a  large  stook  of  atrong  plants  of  the  following  Tarieties  of  Grapes,  ona 
and  two  years  old,  at  reducm  prices : 

Ddawue,  BUna,  Sabeoeai  Oonoord,  Anna,  Hartford  Prdiflo,  To  Kalon, 
Loiiiia»  Union  Village*  Taylor  or  Bullitt. 

ALSO  A  «mAAL  AflSOmCIIlT  OF 

FRUrr  TREES,  CURRAinB,  G00SEBKRBTB9»  RASPBERRIES,  BLACKBERRIES, 
STRAWBERRIES,  Ac.  Ae. 

QmauUm  La  VofaaillaSao  CuiiauU  at  928  par  100. 

Other  Tarietieaof  Currants,  from  fi  to  |8  pav  100. 

WILLIAM  BBO0K8BAKK, 

Prospect  Hill  Nursery, 

HUDSON,  COLUHBIA  COUNTT,  K.  Y. 
Sept.  Oct,  NoT.« 


WASHDrOTON  CITY,  D.  C. 


The  Proprietor  offers  for  the  ikll  trade  an  ezteiuiTe  stoek  of  Fnitt,  Ornamental  7Vees»  ^mhs^ 
Roses,  Bolbous  Roots,  Ac,  nnsarpatsed  in  qnality,  and  at  prices  to  suit  the  Umea,  yia: 

STANDARD  AND  DWARF  PEARS,  aa  immense  stock  of  rery  fine  trees. 

PEACHES— All  the  leading  kinds,— beantifal  trees,— warranted  free  from  yellows,  Ac — 
cheap  by  the  1000. 

Ara'LBS,  SUndard  and  Dwarf  s  APRICOTS.  ALUONDS,  CHERRIES,  PLUMS,  FIGS,  Ac 

GRAPES— Delaware,  Taylor,  Union  Village,  IMana,  Concord,  To  Salon,  Hartford  ProUfie, 
Lenoir,  with  every  Tariety  of  merit,  at  low  rates. 

STKAWBERRIE9— Triomphe  de  Gand,  Vioomtess  Hericart  de  Flenry,  Seedlinff^  Efiza, 
Tictoria,  Ezoellente,  Jueonda,  Downer,  Hooker,  Feast's  Fillmore,  Wilson^  Albany,  Wonder 
fbl,  If  ay  Queen,  Wiiard  of  the  North,  Ac,  by  the  doc,  100,  ^r  1000. 

CURRANTS— Victoria,  Red  and  White  Grape  Red  and  White  Dutch,  Li  TersafUalfe, 
Knight's  Early  iled.  Champagne.  Blaek  Naples,  Ac 

GOOSEBERRIES— Large  English  varieties.  BLACKBERRIES— Lawton,  Dorchester,  Ac 
RASPBERRIES,  Ac. 

RHUBARB.  J&SPARAGUS  HOOTS,  CHINESE  TAMS^  Ac 

FRUIT  TREE  STOCKS— Pear,  Qninee,  Manard,  Apple,  Manetti,  Ac 

EVERGREENS— Ornamental  Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs.  Gttrobers,  Ao. 

Fortune's  ezouisite  DOUBLE-FLOWERING  PEACHES,  Crimson,  White,  Carnation  Flow- 
ered, Camellia  Flowered,  Rose,  Double  White  Almond :  these  are  among  the  most  beantlfiil 
of  spring  flowering  treea 

ROSS^-A  very  esctenstre  and  complete  collection,  embracing  all  the  standard  scrta^  with 
all  novelties. 

PHLOXES,  DAHLIAS,  DELPHINIUMS.  PJSONIES,  Ac 

BULBOUS  ROOTS  direct  from  Holland/— Double  and  Single  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Rannn- 
cuius,  Anemonies,  Narcissus,  Lilies,  Ac 

From  the  facilities  now  offered  of  sending  articles  by  mail,  Grape  Vines,  Strawberries,  and 
all  smsU  articles  can  in  that  way  be  forwarded  any  distance  with  perfect  safety. 

All  articles  sold  as  low  as  any  reliable  Nurseryman. 

Catalofpt€$  maiUd  on  applieaium, 

JOHN  BAUL, 

'Washington  City,  D.  C. 


joHisrs  a&  CTRosriEiT's 
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Uj  with  fall  dl- 
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78  WILLIAM  STRBBT, 

(OOKifU  UURT  ■t.X 

NKW  TOBK. 


PERCHA     . 
ROOFING, 


Su  b*tB  therondilT  t«it«4  in  all  parts  of  tha  ITnloB,  b]r  azparianoad  taUdara  and  othan  and  baa 
ba«n  proTad  to  ba,  in  ararf  partlovlar,  jvat  what  w  ofadm  far  i^  tIs  : 

A  FIRE  AND  WATER  PROOF  ROOFING. 

IT  18  ADAPTED  TO  ALL  OLIMATE& 

It  aan  be  applied  lo  all  klnda  of  raofr,  whether  alaap  or  Oai,  old  or  naw.  ItboidTOllBBALrthaaoal  of 

Tlii,aiid  la  twfqe  as  donbla. 

GUTTA  PERCHA  ROOFING  CEMENT 

FOB  SALK  BT  THE  BARBEL. 

This  OemflDt^  «pplM  to  LEAKTTIN  or  METAL  iU)QF8,  wm  praren^ 
and  render  than  perfisctly  water  tight  for  many  years.    These  matarials  haiftt  been  exten- 
sively used  by  many  of  the  principal  RAILROAD  C0MPANIG8  throughootthe  Union,  on 
Roo&  of  Gars^  Freight  and  other  buildings,  and  hare  given  enthv  satisfiustaon.    We  refer 
to  the  "Svw  YoBK  &  £bib  Railboao  Go. 

Also  Sole  Agents  for  the 

riiHER   SPRI]V«    BED   BOTTOH, 

mannfactured  by  the  Ulmbb  Spring  Bkd  Go.  This  article  forms  the  eatieat,  hsat^  and 
eheapeH  Bed  of  any  other  in  .the  world :  they  are  easfly  adapted  to  all  kinds  and  sises  of 
Bediteads^  ship  berths,  &c.,  ftc,  are  now  in  use  in  many  of  the  principal  hotels  in  the 
States  on  first  class  steamers  kc,  and  have  given  universal  satis&ction. 

We  are  prepared  to  ftimish  this  very  desirable  article  in  any  quantities  to  agents,  (to 
whom  we  will  give  liberal  and  satis&ctory  inducements)  and  others. 

We  will  also  sell  state  and  county  rights  of  manufacture,  on  reasonable  termsi  and  can 
guarantee  a  first  rate  paying  business  to  any  party  who  will  give  it  attention. 

Descriptive  Girculars  and  full  particulars  furnished  by  mail,  fi^ee. 

Alto  Sole  Man%facturer»  qf  the 

MOSMCMf  CEMEFT  SLW&, 

WOOD,  LBATHXB,  OLA88,  IVOB7,  CHINA,  MAKBT.TB,  POBOSLAXIT,  AT.ABAB- 
TUB,  BOSS,  OOBAL,  BTa,  BTai 

Wholesale  Warehouse,  78  William  Street,  (Obr.  Liberty^) 

raw  YORE. 

Full  descriptive  dreiilsn  ifanisfaiBd  <m  flpplicaUon. 
Fab.ltt 
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UnOA  TJKION  NURSERIES. 
Hew  Him.  Low  War  FrioM! 


A  kvg«  aaid  tdMi  MtortmeBt  of 

Grape  Vines,  Cnrrants,  Gooeeberries,  Blaokbetries,  Raspberries, 
Strawberries,  Downing's  Mulberry,  Ac.,  He 

HO  CHABOS  FOB  PACKIKO. 
Full  DeMripthre  CrtalqgiM  and  trad*  IM^  seat  to  all  appficanta. 

oe^K    Addraaa,        HEFFRON  &  BISST|  ntioa^ir.  Y. 
PINOKNEY   AND   OLARKi 

Importort  and  Deden  in 

CHANCETS  BKCrySH  SHBEn*,  FRBNCH^  ANt>  AMERICAN 

WINDOW  GLASS, 

And  GlaM  of  all  aliefl  and  qnalitiee  adapted  to  Conservatories^  HotJiodaee,  Gr^wriea,  asd 
other  Hortionltoral  bidldingB.    Alao, 

Plate,  Stained,  and  Ornamental  Glass,  Paints,  Oils,  Bmslies,  Ac, 

No.  118  FOlTOV  8TKBET  iMtween  Naana  and  Doteh  8te.,  ITEW  TOBK. 
■OM.  r.  wimanai,  «■««.  m.  OLAma.  «taL  i  jm. 

DUTCH  BULBOUS  ROOTS. 


B.   K.   BLISS, 

Seedsman  and  Flotist,  Springfield,  Mass., 

Would  raapaeMly  aawmaee  the  airiral  of  Amrail  InqMrtaAkm  of  the  above,  wfddi  lun 
been  selected  with  gnafe  care  from  aarenral  of  tha  leading  eatahUahoHnta  in  HollaBd,  aadaa 
be  confidently  recommended  to  those  intereeted  in  their  coltore. 

The  coUec&on  comprises  all  the  moat  deairable  varieties  of 
HYACINTHS,  Double  and  Single.  JONQUILS,  DoJiUe  and  Single. 

TULIPS,  DonUe  and  Singly  Bariy  and  Lata.  JAPAN  XlUSa 
CROCUS,  all  the  old,  and  many  new  Tarietiea.  RANUNCULUS. 
CROWN  IMPERIALS.  ANEMONSS. 

POLYANTHUS  NARCISSU^.  .,  AflUM. 

DOUBLE  ROMAN  AND  PAP£!t  WHitE    SNOW-DROPa 

NARaSSUS  IRIS. 

TRTTOMAa  ORAJPB  AMD  HUSK  HYAdBTHS^  etc 

A  deacrip^y  e  priced  Catalogne  of  which,  with*  foil  directionB  lor  enltor^  wiU  bs  fcrwaided  to 
all  applicants  on  receipt  of  a  ttiree-cent  postage  stamp. 


Improved  Hyacinth  Glaaa  and  Support, 

oottRoT.  ■nrETS  VAnrrvsEOif. 

■6 
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CURRANTS.  GMPEa  ASPARAGUS. 

10,000  CuEmnl  BtipheeL^enty^wtBUig  r  ^  Yeraai^DBe,  oqp  fmx'ngnm^  tIS  p«r  hundred ; 
Cherry,  $8jpw  hiudrei;  <ReA  wtd  IVhSte  Oimpe,  White  OoBdoiim,  White  Dutch,  BUck  Na. 
plea,  ic.    (The  new  klnde  arepropMrated  from  Hon.  11  P.  Wilde's  importation.) 

6,000  Hardy  Native  Orape  yines,  fifty  va^eties,  grown  in  open  gconnd  from  layers.  Diana 
and  Concord,  Ang.  Pioneer,  Jennings,  Blood's  BMdHng,  ripe  Sepl  1st  (^rto,*  Hfurtl6ra 
Prolific,  Ac. 

Alio  the  newwiMonA  tMe  Chrape^  t&n  dsiyn  earlier  ifum' Ckmoord^  caUed  Draeut  Amber. 
Hardy ^  enonmui  Jfeaarer,  doe$  not  fad;  large  duxter^  |1  each,  very  laige  bearing  Vines 
$3  each,  iUiiatrated  in  Qatalogue. ' 

Many  kinds  are  one  and  two  years  transplanted  from  the  layers,  wiil  hear  at  onoe. 

100,000  roots,  Grison^  Grant  Asparagna*  the  lamat  grower  of  all,  $i  per  thonsand. 

Laige  collection  of  Roses,  Bhmbs,  Fmt  Trees,  fvergreen  Trees,  die. 

Twenty  yarietiee  dtrawhetry  Plants.  Outtor^s  Seec^ng  wia  Ifttrodnee^  hgr  the  Bsbaarlher, 
it  is  not  excelled,  %\  per  hundred ;  %(S  per  thousand. 

Send  for  Hlostrated  oatalegnea.  Oct 

'  ■    ■■ . ' ■ ■ -r 

IiANSSCAPB  QABSlSNIlfO,  AKD  RVBAf.  ABCHIIECIITRE. 

LANDBCAPE.  AGRICULTURAL,  A^D  CIVIL  SNGINBRRING, 

SarFeyingr,  Iiere   ingr  and  Draa«htiiiff. 


GhEO.  E.  ^W^OOID"W^^RID, 

No.  29  BEOADWAT,  NEW  YORK, 
Is  prepared  to  ezecnte»  promptly,  all  oommisslons  in  any  department  of  Dedgn  or  Constmction. 
CouMTBT  Skats,  Fiasa,  lonuL  GaaaRUimy  BoADa»  Ao«,  AuteioAXXY  Laz»  Out,  amd  Dsaioin 
FuufisHKD  roR  Laitdsoapb  TasATioarr  aiivt  BoaAL  hmoywfmn. 

Plam,  Working  Dramnge,  Swp&rintendenae,  Ae,,/of  BuHdtrnffi  tf  every  Cflast, 

SURVEYS    MADE,    BOUNOAHY    DISPUTES    ADilUSTED,    AND    ESTATES    DIVIDED. 
Topographioaly  OntUna»  and  other  Uaps^  Pmvs,  aad  Dsawwos,  handaonely  ezesoted.  Plaaa  and 
Oct»$v  LeYela.  forevsKjTariety  ofDndnage. 

FLUSHING  EXOTIC  GARDENS. 


The  Bubsorlher  offers  for  sale,  at  low  piioea,  a  large  oolleotion  of  Simwe  and  Grees- 
house  Plants,  inoiiiding  all  the  norelttes  out    New  OaladinraB,  Begonias,  Ferns,  Mosses, 

Chinese  Azalias,  Fuchsias,  Geranloma,  Heliotropes,  Lantanas,  PMoxes,  Gladiolns,  Bouquet  Dah- 
lias, SaWias,  Diaathus,  Hollyhooks,  Camellias,  and  the  varieties  of  Lilium  laad  monstrosum. 
Hybrid  Perpetnal,  Te4,  China,  Moss  and  Climbing  Boae%  by  the  hnndred.  Cheifr  Fni&t  Traea* 
Flowering  Shmbs,  apd  Bvei^reenp ;  all  the  best  sorte  of  the  Small  Fnte,  Qwp^  Vlnea^  NatlTe 
and  Foreign. 

Dry  Roots  of  the  New  Bouquet  Dahlias,  $i  00  per  dozen. 

Lilium  lanoifoUum,  by  the  doien  or  handred,  assorted. 

Twelve  varieties  of  the  ifew  French  DalaieBy  |1  SO  per  dosen. 

Dianthus  Venchaffel^  IK)  cents  each. 

JOHiy   €AD]yi»S. 


Oct. 


^^ 


CENTRAL   NURSERIES, 


YORK,  PEIVN* 

EDWARD  J.  EVANS  &  CO., 

luvite  attention  to  their  unusually  thrifty  and  well  grown  stock  of  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  embracing  the 


APPLE, 
CHERRY, 


PEAR, 
APRICOT, 


PEACH. 
PLUM,  &o.. 


Standard  and  Dwarf,  in  great  yariety; 

BASPBEBSIE8,  STRAWBEBBIES,  CUBBANTS,  GOOSE* 
BEBBIES,  BLACEXERBIES, 

And  a  choice  assortment  of  Grapes  f  also  a  fine  selection  of  Eyergreen 
and  Deciduous  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  suitable  for  the  Avenue  and 
Lawn.    Boees,  Bedding  Plants,  &c.,  of  best  varieties.    Descriptive  and 
wholesale  Lists  gratis. 
8n>t*o«t  E-  J.  EVANS  &  Co.,  York,  Pa. 

FISHKILI.    I.ANDINO    NURSERIES. 


The  Proprietora  are  deslrons  of  calling  attention  to  their  nnnsnally  large  etoek  of  ' 

rBurr  and  obnamental  tbees, 

COIIBISTfWO  nf  PAST  09 

AppU,  Peach,  Phtm,  Pear,  standard  and  dwarf ;  C^^«rry,  standard  and  dwarf  |  Aprieoi,  on 
Paaeh  and  Platn ;  Heeiarim  a&d  Qmnee. 

flOOO  Nattwe  Ormp—  Sneh  as  Delaware,  Rebecaa,  Diana,  Oooeord,  Hartlord,  Logan, 
Union  Village,  Monmoath,  Allen's  Hybrid,  Anna,  Isabella,  and  Catawba.  Foretgn  VaHetie§— 
1  to  2  yean^  in  pota,  of  beat  old  And  new  aorta^ 

aOOO  CairantB-^&ed  and  White  Patoh,  Bed  and  White  Qrape,  PertUe,  Victoria.  Cherry, 
VerMrillahe,  etc.  ete. 

fioses — Hyorid  Perpetual,  Boarbon,  Tea,  Koieette,  Moss,  and  Climbing.  Importations  are 
annaally  made  of  the  new  and  rare  varieties,  fizperienoe  haa  shon^n  us  that  oudded  Roses 
are  of  little  value ;  we  therefore  grow  them  only  on  their  own  roots. 

Stove,  Greenhouse,  and  Bedding  Plants  of  recent  Introduction,  as  wdl  as  the  fine  old  soiis, 
in  lar^e  quantity,  *od  will  be  sold  cheap.    Flowering  and  Climbing  81uraba»  a  large  atook; 

5000  Deoiaiioiui  Ornamoattal  Trees—suitable  for  I^awna^  Avenue^  Cemeteries,  etc, 

7500  Evergreens — Embracing  all  the  beet  hardy  sorts. 

Those  who  favor  us  with  their  orders  will  be  dealt  with  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  entire 
saHsfaetioD.  Having  been  ov«r  twenty  years  engaged  in  tha  Nnraery  business,  our  experience 
eeablea  oa  to  take  up  and  pack  trees  and  plents  so  that  they  may  reach  purchasers  in  good 
order. 

Our  prices  will  be  found  lower  than  those  of  mauy  other  nurserymen,  and  the  trees^  etc.,  of 
superior  quality. 

ly  Catalogues  sent  to  all  applicants. 

D.  BRINOKERHOFF  &  CO., 

flSHEILL  LANDING,  Dutchesa  Co.,  N.  T. 
8ept.*Ooi 
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TO    TREE   DEALERS. 

Bbfohv  rvnaoASOXQ  Elskwbxee,  send  for  our  Wh9le$aU  Trade  Lut  for  the  Fall  of  1861  and 
Spring  of  1862. 

We  offer  a  twy  lar^  and  extensive  stock  of  Karaery  .Articles,  wU-auoriMd,  and  of  the  very 
best  gualUyt  at  extremely  low  ttitea. 

O.  B.  MAXWELL  &  Co.,  Agents, 
August  1, 1861.  Dazuirlllo,  Liv.  Ca,  N.  7. 

e«pt  AOet. 

GREAT    INDUCEMENTS! 

Tax  TTHDEBsioirED  offer  to  all  partiee  wishing  to  purchase  Nursery  stock  the  coming  Fall  and 
Spring  tmumtal  indncementa.  Our  stock  is  very  large,  eoyering  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  acrea  of  land,  and  comprises  a  general  assortment  of  large  and  small  FrviU,  Ornamental 
Tree9,  ShmUt  etc»,  of  the  very  beii  awUity,  *nd  at  vntuually  low  rates. 

VTe  would  call  particular  attention  to  the  following  enumerated  articles*  of  which  we  h^va 
large  quantities,  viz. : 
Apple  Tre6S.--Standard,  4  years  old,  6  to  8  feet,  $40  per  1000. 

do  Standard  and  Dwarf,  from  1  to  8  years,  at  correspondingly  low  prices. 

Pear  Trees. — Standard  and  Dwarf,  1  and  2  years,  very  fine. 
Plum  Trees^— 1  and  2  years,  the  beat  in  the  State. 

Cberxy  Trees. — Standard  and  Dwarf.  1  and  2  years — ^largely  of  Early  Richmond. 
Peach,  llTectailne;  and  Aprloot  Trees.— 1  year. 
Grape  Vines. — Including  a  general  assortment  of  the  new  native  sorts,  grown  in  open  air 

and  under  glass,  very  stocky  and  strong. 
Cuxrants. — Largely  of  Cherry  and  Whit«  Grape,  a  large  stock  and  very  fine. 
Gtoosebenles. — ^Mostly  Houghton's  Seedlings  1  and  2  years. 
Raspberries. — All  the  leading  kindsw 
Blaokberries.—  do  do 

SBBDLXNOS   AND    STOCKa 
Fear  8eedH2kfla.^A  Urge  Bt4>ck,  yery  strong  sad  perfectly  healtliy. 
FXum       do  From  the  Larce  Blue  or  Horse  Plum — very  fine. 

Ohorry    do  Massard  sod  Mahalafo. 

Apple      do  1  and  %  yeaie. 

Orange  Quinee  Seedlings.— 2  yean. 
Anger's  Qninoe  Stooks.— From  layers  and  enttings— 1  year, 
surer  Maple  Seedlings.— 2  years.  ^ 

ju  V  jtkiiORBXINB. 
American  Axbor  Vitae.— 2  and  S  years,  transplanted,  6  inches  to  8  feet. 
Balsam  Fir.—                                                                do           do 
Vorwar  Sprwoe.— 10  to  20  Inches.    Dltt«  8eedllngs—2  years.  

Alio  Ornamental  Troes^  Shrabe,  Roses,  Ae.  0F^  Bend  for  Wholesale  Trade  £bt 

Aug.  1,  I86i.«  0.  B.  MAXWELL  db  Co.,  Agents,  Sansyille,  Liv.  Co.,  N.  T. 

Bept.AC>ct. 

S.  E.  FULLER, 

863  Broadway,  New  York. 

Portraite,  Machinery,  Arehiteetural  Designs^  Landscapes,  Fruits^  Flowers^  etc.,  executed  in 
the  best  manner,  upon  reasonable  terms. 

July, Aag.  4 Sept  References:     C.  M.  8AXT0N;    P.  B.  MBAD. 

GEIVUmE  CHERRY  CURRANTS. 

Very  fine  atlrong  plants,  1  year,  $70  per  thousand ;  $10  per  hundred. 
2    "     $15  per  hundred. 

OHABUSS  F.  TTBHABT),  RAVENSWOOD,  I..  I. 

(topt,  Oet.  A  Not. 
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FRUIT  AND  ORNAWIENTAL  TREES. 


XVERQKEENH. 


Arbor  Tlte,  AmerieHi, 


19  to  18  tiL, 
IStoldfaL, 


-        -   Kep<  do. 

Honviy  tpnifl^  10  to  19  ia^fwy  flB% 

•  •        9IL, 

•  •         811, 

4ft, 
ftto6lt, 
ffamloA  Sprnoe,      18  to  94  Iil, 


to  81^        f  M    1«< 

IT     88  = 


Dob.  1< 

•  0  19  1^4 

9M  10 

99  18 
OQ 
._00 

100  4 

900  8 

9  80  19 

8  00  18 

800  98 

400  86 

900  - 


BlMkBpnioo, 
BootchPlBt^ 

M  II 

•  « 


XnTopMu  SUTor  VIr,  4  to  9  In. 
*  "  19  to  18  In^ 


6to  7ft,Tn7ll]ie,  9  00 

8ft,fl]M,  808 

Ift^  1  95 

9to8ft,  900 

8to4ft,  880 
9to8ft, 
8to4lt, 


WbitoPtea, 


Piniu  C«mbffttk 
IilihTew. 


T 

14 

^  „  98 

9  80  14 
880  98 
75  4 
1  78  10 
1  98  T 
9  80  16 


I8to94_ 

9to4(l,  .^ 

9to4ft,ati«iA|5to9  00  - 

8ft,    ^     ^  900  18 

•troof,  8  00  - 

19  to  18  tm,  8  00  - 

_  ,*•  .                        *  ft^  eztns  19  00  - 

lUlio]ikA4tilfi»Uft,T6i7BtroiuL  9  00  19 

•*            •        Una  aorta,  9  80  1ft 

BOK,                       oommoD,  80  8 

**                          aeireral  aorta,  9  00  18 


00 


▲oad^O-tlMmad 
A^XoropaaiS 


DEcmuoxra 


•*     blaak, 

«  •  M 

II  Xoopeaa  UoQBtaiii, 


**      Ameriaan, 
Bfareh,  Beotch  Waepiag; 


9to  8ft, 
8to  4ft, 
4to  8ft, 
8to  4ft, 
4to  8ft, 
etol9ft, 
8to  4fU 
f  t)0  8fC 
8to  8ft, 

8to  riC 

9to  8ft, 

8to  4ft, 

4to  8ft, 
oak^lonred 
daraK 
aarrioetraa, 

8to   Xk, 

9  ft, 

8fC 

8to  411, 

4to  8fi; 

utoilS; 

8to  4fl, 
4to  8ft, 
4to  411, 
4to  Oft, 


Blm,Seplei^SarhndA]iL,  9to  Sft! 


4to  Oft, 
8to  6ft, 
4to  811, 
StolOfl, 

8to  611, 
8to  811^ 
StolOll, 


78 
1  98 

i« 

1  80 

800 
9  00 
1  80 
800 
988 
1  00 
1  80 
900 
800 
400 
400 
980 
78 
1  95 

500 
800 
950 
8  00 
900 
860 
75 
87 

980 
600 
19  00 

168 


400 
700 

if  00 

18  00 
95  00 

19  00 
800 

19  80 

18  00 
600 
800 

19  80 


18  00 

480 
7  00 

iFoo 

40  00 
80  00 

18  00 
98  00 

19  00 
18  00 

400 
800 
800 
800 
18  00 
40  00 

800 

800 
600 


Oboataat,  Spanlah, 


19  to  18  ilk, 
8to   8-11^ 
Hawthora,SiifliahW1iita,     UtolSlau, 
■  *      flnaawta. 

-  •         -      x*5u«fc 

H to  9ft, 
9to  811 

8to  4ft, 
4to  811, 
8te  811, 
9«o  811, 
lit. 
9to  8fl« 


Titndai,  JBttwipaan, 


"SSS;? 


Horway.  Aali-laaTad, 
*  andBlmr, 


Otk. 


*  Btripad  or  Mooaawood, 
,  Shgnab  or  Boyal, 


**   Pynaidal,  fina, 
Poplan,  aorta, 


TmipTraa.' 

*      Purpla, 

«      JfapoleoaWaajdag. 


WalanlXofUah. 
YiTgUiaLat«a,97aa(4 


8to^  8ft, 
8to  BfL, 

4to  oitT 

8  to  8ft, 
8to  8ft, 

8to  an, 

8tD  8ft^ 
OtfrlOft, 
9to  8IU 

6toT  ft, 

stoitii; 

10  ft^ 

10  fu 
8to  7ft, 

10  to  19  ft, 
9to  811, 
611,      ^ 


8188 
480 

49 

«8e 

1  88 
180 
75 
898 
BIS 
895 
408 
180 
108 
968 

180 
»08 

408 
888 
I08 
808 
«08 
480 
10  00 
SOO 
180 
8  00 
089 
S08 
180 
809 
400 
150 
480 
YOO 

FLOWERING  SHBXJB8>* 
AltkaM, dooUaaorta,  9  00 

**      Blnglo    »  88 

Jabaii/j.yoipla,  8  00 

OAteuHaoMt  flna  aorta,  8  00 

Ootonaaatoi^  aaifaad  aoiO^  9  88 

Oolnteo,  140 

"^  —   mlm  lYW.  80 

888 

800 

8W 

uDdalAta  and  otbart,  8  08 

SMar,  mM  atripod,       8iml  8  80 

**      oat^leaTadT         *"  ^  OO 

Fofwthia,  Tlridlaalnia,  ataaBg,  9  19 

HarbaoeoQB  Pblozea,  duraaatbaanmnB, 

IMa]ytiBa.IHbUaa,A€L,4a^  880 

Ha&e  yavekla^  THtartaa,  VO 

Hlppophn  rbamnoldaa,  flna,  OTOO 

JudaaTree.  4  to  611,  4  00 

In81«o8lMK  SBO 

Kolrentarla,  ftxtng,  1 80 

OhlmaaQdiMa,         Uml  0  88 

Japan  Poor,  ^   aai4i(     .  J  00 

Nettla  Tree,  (GeltiaO    atrono,  8  80 

fto4fl,  108 

OHBTlbiakina^      9  08 

at,  wEtoWHad,  8  n 

"      OTargreen  lorti^  8  88 

peilwlMl,  4M 

Bpiraai      aorta,  1 


9B8D 
9  Si» 

8i» 
818 

tm 

98  ft 
98  8» 
9B8» 
89  ft 
Oft 
8ft 
15  ft 

19« 

lis  ft 


9  0r«no^ 


8« 
18« 

Id  ft 
95ft 

ISft 
18ft 


18ft 

10  ft 

IS  ft     ' 
98ft 
10  ft 
80ft     , 
2060     > 


Uft 

800 

19  oe 

ITft 
l*ft 

8ft 
19« 

B^ft 
19ft 
»ft 
15  ft 
12ft 
8« 

19«   I 
19ft 


18ft 
19ft 

oTft 

iTft 

4ft 

19  ft 

iTft 
It  ft 

15  ft 


1S< 


60    iOft   . 


vaxnr  Asm  cmNAHENTAZ*  tbses. 


Snowbenjr,  red  berried. 
Scarlet  Dogwood       stj^ong, 
Searlet  Dogwood       ' 
White  Dogwood^ 
Bmoke  TMe, 
fisowbalU 
Strawberry  Tree 
TunarJjK,       line, 


«toal^ 
StoSft, 


Hob. 

$soo 

800 
800 

860 


Ameriean  Ivy  (AmpelopetoX 

Olemada,  mainr  line  fortSi 
Hooeyaneftlei^-^ittM^lV  and  otttoH. 

splendioa,  new  and  mie, 


?^MM^lV«id< 
splendioa,  nei 
Moonaeed  (mentipennamX 
Periploca.  Yirginfiin  Silk, 
BnnninffAOMa. 
Otapee|ffagraiit  aorti, 
Yinoat  PeriwlnUe,  white, 


ity* 


double, 
Ttrginia  Creeper,  ^  Anerioaa 
Wiataria.  Chlneee, 

of  limkA  oTSi^Ml^mdeA,  tf t  I^i^inftS? 
$15:  Mahaleba,  $15,  800,000  prinie  Apple 
handaome  American  Treea,  $10  per  100^  8  y 
[Sept  1891.] 


$8  00 
800 
80b 
900 
SOO 
8  00 
800 
8  60 
8  60 
969 
8  00 

8  00 

800 


100. 

$18  00 
18  00 
800 
18  06 
80  00 
18  00 
9Q00 
15  00 


foo. 

18  00 
80  00 
18  00 
18  00 
18  00 
12  00 
12  00 
15  00 
18  00 
18  00 
12  00 
18  00 

iFo^ 

80  00 


White  Fringe  TVee, 

WiJdPaar, 

W^Hh^amaHU*, 

A>eea,  •    ftrong, 
I  -     8yeara.1&ia, 

lyear 


Dob. 

100. 

$8  60  $16  00 

1  60 

800 

800 

80  00 

800 

80  00 

860 

18  oa 

100 

400 

60 

800 

$8000  —       — 


Uy^flM  SlMba,       1] 
Assorted,  per  1,000^ 

Dos.    100, 

$1  60  per  doi.  linnsna  and  Myatt*a  Yietoria  Rhobarb, 
$8  60  per  doi^  $!»'  00  #01^  lOOL  ]>o«iier%  VMIlAc 
Btrawbirry,  $8  00  per  dos.;  EUaa  Seedling,  the  beet 
new  Engllah,  and  La  Delicleoae,  the  beat  n«nr  French 
Stite^*ben7rft00^10Q(  QitoifvTeratfMM,  FertUe 
orPallnaa,7ertlleof  Angers,  White  Oondonin,  Macro- 
derpfiDn  Qnoltfsi,  mdtn  eflher  large  Gorranta,  $8  00 
per^oi^  $18  00  per  lOa  Oonoord,  Oatawba.  Cllntoa 
f&klhVlMte^  Mfl  ^ittMT  Orapea,  fl  60  to  $4  00 
perdo& 


years. 


SeedSk  and  an  Aorw 


dsHTeiy 

[ngers  Qninoe, 

Lnte^  one  of  ov 

OeL  &  Not. 


ERHARD'S 

lif  iiSIIM  KM  TMIL 

The  "ISthat^B  Rayenswood  Pear,"  (s^  frontitpiece  al  Axmui  number  of  the  ffarHculh»rut)» 
ia  a  Seedling  pear,  which  waa^iind  in  the  woods  n6ar  here.  It  is  $  TSrf  hardy.  8tr(Ag,  upright 
growing  tree,  and  bears  abundantly  erery  year.  The  medium  sised  froit  is  of  sorpaasing  ex- 
cellence ;  joicy,  yiBonSf  iifd  meking;  with  alaiiBO  tkin  a»(l  coft  eo  small  «nd  soft  that  it  may  be 
eaten  entire  withdal  (he  I^ast  IncontSiilence. 
ERHARiyS  RAVEKSWOOD  PEAR  on  Qoinoe,  8  years  firam  the  bad,    -  $1  00 

.«  «  «*  <»  n        •!  N        a      M  .  .  Ag 

A  liberal  disooirat  allowod  to  dealers, 

DOWNING'S  EVERBEARING  MULBERRY, 00  eta.  $o  1  00 
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CUTL^AVED  BLAGE3EBRY,  (cheap  by  the  faondred  or  thovaand^) 

LAWTONBLACKBfiRRtfiS.  per  hundred, $00 

BELLE  DE  FONTENAY  RASPBERRY,  per  hundred,         ....  8  00 

♦  CHERRY  CURRANTS,  per  hundred, 10  00 

WHITE  GRAPE  CURRANTS  pfef  htmdrod,    • 10  00 

VIGTORIA  CURRANTS,  per  hundred,               6  60 

'*            "        '*         8  year  old  bushes,           •       .       .  IB  00 

BLACK  NAPLES  CURRANTS,  per  hundred, 6  00 

RED  DUTCH,  8  year  old  bushes,  per  hundred.. 10  00 

40,000  MULBERRY  STOCKS,  per  thoiisa&d, 10  00 

ORAPE    VINES. 

Delaware,  yery  fine,  •-  -  •  -  flOO 
Diana,  Rebecca,  Herbemont^  •  "  -  S5  otsi  to  60 
Foreign  Grapes,  as  Black  Hainbui^g^;  Viotoria Hamburgh;  Cbasscilasde^ontaina' 

bleau;  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  etc.,            ......  50 

^      CHAKLES  F.  ERHABD*  Bavenawood,  Long  Island. 

"     11                   "  t^ 


PLUM  TREES  AT  LOW  PRICES!!! 


MESSEjS.   KEAGLES    &   SOlS" 

BOUOIT  THS  ATTSNTIOH   OV 

Harseryiaen^  Planters^  and  Dealers  in  Trees, 

To  their  immense  stock  of  Plum  Trees,  bj  ikr  the  largest  e?er  offered  in  the  United 
States.  They  are  prepared  to  furnish  Plum  Trees  budded  on  Phim  stocks— «t  the  ex- 
tremely low  prioes  a&nezed: 

Plum  Trees,  1  year  from  bod,  8  to  4  ibet,. . .  .per  100,  $20 per  1,000,  $190. 

«*         2  years  from  bod,  4  to  6  feet, ....  pfsr  100,  $26 ....  per  1,000,  $226. 
"*         8  years  from  bod,  0  to  7  feet. . .  .per  100,  $80. . .  .per  1,000,  $860. 

Also  Apple,  Pear,  Oheny,  Peach,  Baspberries,  Qooseberries,  &«.,  by  the  100  or  1000,  at 
low  prices. 

Jiddre9Bj        O.    REAOIiES    &    SON, 

Aii«..  84pt  A  oet>  «Union  XurserieSy  Schenectady,  If.  Y. 


TREES!    TREES!!    TREES!!! 

Now  is  the  best  Time  to  Buy. 

We  offer  a  very  large  and  complete  stock  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrabs, 
Roses,  dEc.,  at 

PRICES   LOWER  THAN   EVER, 

Oar  Trees  are  grown  on  a  strong  clay  and  gravel  lawn ;  and  are  uniformly  Tigorous  and 
healthy.    We  invite  particular  attention  to  our  large  and  fine  assortment  of 

FRUIT.  TREES, 

Standard  and  Dwar^  of  all  the  leading  and  best  kinds.    Also  a  great  variety  of  8MALL 
FRUnS,  including  a  splendid  stock  of 

NATIVE    GRAPE   VINES, 

of  all  the  most  approved  sorts,  New  add  Old,  Delawares,  Concords  and  Dianas,  in 
abundance  and  very  cheap. 

Planters  of  Orchards  and  Vineyards,  and  all  wishing  to  purchase,  either  in  large  or 
small  quantities,  are  invited  to  give  us  a  call.    Catalogues  furnished. 


Sept  4  Oct 


TF.  O.  BIAZWI3J[i  &  BRO.,  Geneva,  N.  7. 


.  mZABEMTOM'  KUSSERY, 

*Eir  ■  j'-fi'RS'E  V. 

Wu,  REXD  offeta  fo^  bale  the  ensaing  Aatamn  tn  extensiye  and  general  aaBortment 
of  Nnrserj  Stock,  consisting  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  of  all  the  yarions  sizes^ 
suitable  for 

ORORAIUDp  FAHK  ahd  ULMTTX  PltANTINO. 

The  Fmit  Department  indndes  all  the  hardj  fruits  desirable  for  Orchard  and  Garden- 
cnltore. 

The  Ornamental  Department  is  also  large  and  yrell  grown^  with  a  fine  collection  of 
ShrnbSy  Boses,  Eyergreens,  &c.,  Ao, 

The  stock  of  small  Fruits,  yiz. :  Currants,  drape  Tines,' &e:,  is  particularly  fine  this 
season,  all  of  which  can  be  furnished  in  quantities  to  suit  the  different  purchasers,  and 
at  the  lowest  market  prioes. 

Orders  by  mail,  or  left  at  the  Nunerj,  will  reoeiye  prompt  attention.  Oatakgues 
wiU  be  forwarded  on  appUcation. 

.  All  Trees  shipped  and  .deliyered  free  of  charge  in  ISem  York. 

Sept.  4  Oct. 

SITUATION    WANTED. 

A  MAN  of  large  practice  both  in  this  country  and  Europe,  is  now  open 
"^^  fbr  an  efigageme&t..  Ha  has  occupied  first  plass  posilaons,  and  has 
had  an  extensive  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  Fruits  and  Flowers 
under  glass  and  in  the  open  air,  as  well  as  the  laying  out  and  planting  of 
brnamentaji  .grounds.  Unexceptionable . references  as  to  cbaiacter  and 
ability.  Further  information- may  be  obtained,. either  personally  or  by 
letter,  by  addressing  B.  D.,  Office  of  "  Horticulturist,"  S5  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 

8epl  h  Oet. 

.  ...■.—I..       -■■■  ,.  ..-..■>!..  ■■■-..  11  II  ..■■>  .1.1.^1  ■  ■■ 

SPLENDID    DUTCH    FLOWERINQ    BULBS. 

BJUtJTBS  aJTMf    W\MSlMBUMJrj 

SEEDSMEN   AND   FLORISTS, 

HARBISON  SQUARE,  near  Boston,  DORCHESTER,  MASS., 

Beg  to  inform  the  public  that  their  descriptive  and  priced  Catalogues  of 
Bulbs  for  Fall  of  1861  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  to  all  appli- 
cants inclosing  a  three  cent  stamp.     Address, 

BASHES  ft  WABHBVEH,  Harrison  Sq.,  Kais. 

Sept,  Oet  A  Not. 
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PRITvTCE  ,&   CO,, 

FUUSHINQ,  N.)Y.,  - 

Befer  MpecUlly  to  the  AdTOrtoineiite  in  tb9  Augiuifc  ni^  p^^plotpb^  Biiiidi«n»  and  to 


Uielr  'I 

REDUCED  PRICES  TO  SUIT  THE  TIMES. 

I  ■ 
PnrdiMen  ctn  8jBDd.tli0ir  Usti  to  bfi  priced  M  tlie  lowaft^intai  b^ffne-giviiii;  ^b^ir  orden. 

BULBOUS  FLOWERS  AT  THE  LOWEST  RATES, 

The  greetest  collection  in  America  of  Hyadnths,  Tnlipe,  liliee.  Double  and  Single  yawaeMa 
Polyanthna  Karpianu,  Jonquila,  Crown  Imperiala^  FrittilaTis,  Amaryllis,  CiocQa,.Im,  8lnr  of    | 
BeUilefaem,  Sqnills,  Anemones,  Rannncolus,  Cydsmens,  Qla^olns  800  VanstiaB;  SpnnziB  4ziafl^ 
Nsrine,  .Tisdiiwiilias,  0»lis»  Babisna^  etc.,  aU  at  loiuv  rates  than  crsr  be^Sore  ^^Eervd.  •  ^ 


CHIITESE  TREE  AND  HERBACEOUS  PCEO:(n£S. 

Aootteotoiof  SMmoft  Bplendid  Tirietiss,  being  the  only  extensive loaOMttoa  in  Ateerica.  '{ 
We  supply  line  large  blooming  plants — ^noi  mere  slips,  as  srs  nsnUy  sold. 

N.  B.— Priced  Catalogqea  of  aU  Xress  sad  Plants  <»f  afssy  Departaieat»  fwit  to  appEeaats 
who  enclose  stamps.  Oa. 


XOW  PRIC£1SI 


VSAK  HBW  TOBK, 

OfliBr  St  prices  accordant  wUh  the  timea,  their  well-known  lai^  assortment  of  Fniit 
Omamevtal  Trees,  SMrabs,  Roses,  Foireiipn  and  NatiwB  Omyes,  wHh  a& 
ttneqnalled  coUeotian.  of  new  9tOV0  and  FoUnse  VllUUlk 

CSstalogneaftuniidBed  gratis  by  mail  Oei.*Hav. 

True  Delaware  Grape  Vines 

FROM  THB   ORIGINAL   VINB,  AT   REBUCBD  PKIOEB! 

Good  well-rooted,  one  ysar^ld  Tlnes^  mwn  in  open  nir,  50  cental  fo^fl  eiidi ;  |5  to  $10  per 
dosen.  Extra  two  year-old  Vines,  and  No  1  layers,  with  fruit-wood,  for  imme<fiate  bearii^ 
$1  60  to  $2  each ;  $12  to  |18jper  dosen. 

Also,  fine  plants  of  Allen's  White  Hybrid.  Angost  Corel,  Anns,  BrinckIe,GleTe]ing;  CoDeord, 
Ooystboea,  Clara,  Ciinton,  Cassady,  Catawba,  Diana,  Hariibtd  PfoUfic^  Hinteo^  fsaliafla, 
Lenoir,  Loean,  Lydis,  Louisa,  Lyman,  Norton's  Seedling,  Oporto,  Ontsrio,  Roger's  Hybrids,  (10 
best  kinds,)  Rebecca,  Taylor's  BolBtt,  To  Kalon,  UnSon  YWaae,  and  many  other  aew  Taivties. 

Aostin  Shsker  Seedling,  Wilson's  Albsny,  Triomphe  da  Qande,  Jenny  lind,  and  Tn^kne^ 
Yiotoria  Strawberries,  E£tland,and  Ca&wiaea  everbeariiur  Raspberries. lAwtpa  B^ackbames, 
Houghton's  Seedling  Qooseberries,  etc.    |gr  Send  for  a  Arcokr. 

oat^A  Not.  Q-EO.  W.  CAMPBELLi,  Ddawaje^  O. 
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PEACH  TBEE8. 


■a 


80,000  PEACH  AND  DWARF  PEABrT^EES, 

Comprising  the  best  rorietles  for  orchard  or  garden  cvStdtt,  nd  Ht  prioet  to  suit  the  tames. 
Orders  for  laige  or  small  lots  reoeive  otor  best  alleiitlon  at  ihe 

NEW   BRUNSWICK. NUASERIES. 

K«w.BwK«riia,.irwrJj«iuiKT.  '  EDWIN  ALLEN. 

OcC 

.    ANDREW  BRIDGEMAN, 

FLORIST  A1MD  illlRSERYMAN, 

878  .Broad^way,  Ne:vr  York, 

Iinp9rteraiid  Grower  of  all  the  newaod  jnost  desirable 

&R£EKa)(IS£v^0T-101TS£,  .AND  fij^^Q^  PtJiKTS, 

FEENGH  HYBRID  GLADIOLUS,  DUTCH  BULBOUS  ROOTS,  ETC. 

NstiTeimd  fVyreign  Orape  Vines,  Fruit  and  Onuanetttal  Trees,  F&oweriiig  Shtabs  and  Small 
Fmits  ef  the  most  esteemed  •^aritttea* 
Orders  by  iiiaflptomptfy  attended  to.    Goods  ifnward^  to  a&y  ^pirt  of  the  eoaatry. 
CMtfognes  'fenushed  on  appliestiosu  Oct 

—  **■■■■ *■'■ ..■■■!« -      .■■■■■■■■  1^1 ■!  »   m.^mm     .  ■  w^^ I        W      I  ■  I     ■•  I 

FLUSHING  EXOTIC  GARDENS. 

J.  OABNESS 

Offers  for  Sale  fine  new  plantsof  the  following  new  sortaof  Hot-house  Grape  Yines,  $1  00  each. 

Muscat  of  Ltmnell,  Imperial,  Bt.  Peter's, 

Muscat,  Barnes's,  j  Lady  Dotnxe's  Seedling, 

Ituscat;  Bowood,  Alioant, 

Musctti^  St.Ijaareat,  Trebia^ 

Hambtur^,  Golden,  Gbasselas,  Napoleon, 

Hamtoor^;  Mnscat,  Trentham  Black, 

Hamburgh,  Pope's,  Bidgell's  Seedling, 

Hamburgh,  Mill  Hill,  Ciotat,  AlexandriaJi,. 

Hamburgh,  Champion,  Marchioness  of  Hastings, 
Hamburgh,  Bichxioond  Villa,!      I<ob  Angetos,  (California.) 

With  aU  thelfladiqe  sorta^for  HMor'eold  GnqpaHes. 

GRAPE  VINES  FOR  FRPITIN6  IN  i'OTS. 
AterytfiB^  stodk df Yi|f<inms:pfamts inr plafttb^ In pota tiM  ooulBg^aeiwoa <if 'thel>e6t  sorts 

iMtlVtoGino  JdsMfiStroiig^  one  and  two  yaav-otd  phmts  of  Ddawara^  Diana,  Logan,  Unkn 
ViUsee,  Cnyahoffa,  Rebecca,  Anna,  To-Kalon,  Concord,  Hartford  Pralifio<  Ososadiaa  Chief,  Alleift 
Hybrid,  AlTey,  Baabe,  Herbemont,  Jladeira,'6old8tt  CBbi^OUsaQlr,  etc.,  1^  iha  handled  at 
Tery  low  rates* 
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Native  Grapes ! !    Native  Grapes ! ! 


40,000  SUPERIOR  NATIVE  GRAPE, 
26,000  DELAWARE; 
6,000  DIANA, 

6,000  CONCORD, 
25,000  REBECCA* 

1,000  ALLEN'S  HYBRID, 
.COaTATLOB,      . 

1,000  UNION  VILLAGE,  MAXATATH^Y, 
St.  GENEVIEVE;  ETC.,  ETCJETG, 

Send  for  a  Lltt  of  PrioM.  B.  H.  MACE,  KewbOT^ 

OetiNoT.  _  _       _   _ 


C  U  A  N  O. 


We  wooM  etl\  the  atienfioii  of  Ooado  Dealen,  Plantere,  and  Futnen^  to  the  Artide  vfal^ 
we  have  on  haad^  and  to  Mle  at  40  rm  emn,  uaa  ibah  Fmnua  &iiuro,  whieli.  w  elaoB  to 
be  saperior  to  any  Oaaoo  or  Fertilizer  ever  imported  or  mannlactnred  in  thia  eoontry. 

Thie  Onano  is  imported  by  "WM.  H.  "VTEBB,  of  ITEW  YORK,  from  Bakcf'e  asd 
Jjarrlir  lelande,  in  theflpnth  ¥$Mt  Oeeaa.  Bold  Mmine  i^d  fvre  a»  fawpytad,  by  tli»  Ovfo. 
or  at  refUH.  by  JOBS  B.  flJADx.  OoiflrAl  A«lll  ^o-  AA  SO0fH  StfiEBT,  e«i  wl 
Street,  NEWYORK.  ^ 

It  hae  been  Mtiefactorily  tested  by  many  of  onr  prominent  Farmers,  and  analysed  bj  tlw 
Bioel  eminent  and  popular  Agriooltinral  Chemist%  tnelnding  ProfsiBor  liiabif  of  Ocrmftny,  ex- 
traots  of  whose  report  and  analysia  are  to  be  see*  below,  and  found  to  contain  (aa  will  be  sees 
by  onr  cirenlar)  oTer  80  per  eeat  of  Pneapiun  or  Lou,  and  other  animal  orgsnSa  nsattar,  yield- 
ing ammoDia  sufficient  to  prodace  immediate  abundant  erop,  besides  aubstuntially  taa&tojag  ; 
the  soil  It  ean  be  freely  used  without  danger  of  burning  the  seed  or  plant  by  eoming  in  eos- 
taet  with  it,  as  is  the  ease  with  some  other  fertilisers;  retaining  a  great  degree  of  moiatare,  i& 
causes  the  plant  (d  grow  in  a  l^lthy  soodltioD,  and,  as  uperlenee lias  pmvlB^ 

FREE  OF  INSECTS. 
For  orders  in  any  quantity,  (whieh  will  be  promptly  attended  to,)  or  pampUeta  eoBtaiBiag 
full  particulars  of  analyses  and  tests  of  Fahners,  apply  as  above. 


Pro!  liebiff  says,  under  date  July,  IStO:  The  Baker^s  Island  Guano  eontaina  more  Pkct^ 
phorie  Acid  than  any  other  known  fertiliser.  *  *  *  I  regard  the  disooTery  of  tiieea  Gnaso 
deposits  as  a  most  fortunate  event  for  agriculture.  •  e  •  7*he  Phosphate  of  lima  in  tb« 
Baker's  Island  Quano  is  far  more  easily  alssoWed  than  that  of  bones.  •  •  *  Affriemitmvtt 
would  bt  beusJUed  a$  much  bwuthtflO  ftoundi  of  Baker*t  Island  Gtmma  ku  If  100  pmrndt^f  Bsmt 
Duit  •  •  •  The  Jarvitf  Island  Guano  would  seem  to  be  an  eaKellent  mcaaa  of  reafccMiiif 
cotton  or  sugar  plantations,  whose  soil  has  been  worn  out  by  long-continued  eultivmtiCMB.  I 
think  U  u  prtferabU  to  Perunan  Onano,  which,  being  rich  in  Ammonia,  tends  rather  to  great 
development  of  leavea  and  stems. 
Jalj,Aiig.AB«pt 

THE    ORIGINAL 

Bridgewater  Paint  of  New  Jersey, 

nRE  and  WATER  PBOOF,  for  BooC^OataldeWoik,]>0Bl»  of  YcM^,  Iran  Woric;Vllaa  i 
Churches,  Bridges,  Depots.  Brick  Walls  and  Stucco  made  Water  Proo(  and  aa  hard  aa  stena.  I 
Green  House  Saahes  and  SkyHglita made  parmanantlyWaierFlrooC  In  paflk^gaaofftOOlbs.  {> 
aOO  Iba^  100 Ibsw,  and  60  Iba.  Il 

,    Forcirenlan.vendtoDepoC^'^iMAIDSNLAinS,  K.  Y.  {I 

Mflh.  li  tisMs.  WM.  W.  BETTS.  General'  Axeilit. 


"WEST'S 

IMPEOVED  PUMP 

BY- J.  D.  WEST  Se.  CO., 
179  Broadway,  New  Yoric, 

ANTI-FREEZING,  DOUBLE-ACTING, 
FORCING  AND  LIFTING. 

'the  most  Simple,  Double,  I^owerfal, 

and  the  Cheapest  Pamp  in  use. 

For  GRAPERIES,  GARDENS,  etc.,  our  three-inch  Deck  Pump  is  well  adapted,  as  the  Editors 
of  this  Journal  will  certify. 

That  our  Well  and  Cistern  Pumps  are  superior  to  others  will  be  attested  by  hosts  who  are 
using  them  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

For  RAILROADS,  FACTORIES,  VESSELS,  and  every  place  Where  liquids  are  to  be  ele- 
▼ated,  their  excellence  is  sufficieiitly  proved  b^  the  fact  that  all  tiie  Railroads  terminating  in 
this  vicinity,  and  m^iy  others,  now  use  them  in  preference  to  all  others,  and  they  are  preferred 
by  every  competent  Skigineier  who  has  ever  seen  tham. 

Th^  toolrfiie  first  Premium  last  Fall,  atthe  Nationol  Fair,  Ntvt  York  and  New  Jersey  Slate 
Agricultural  Fairn  and  at  ihe  Boston  Mechanii^e  Fair, 

Please  give  us  a  call,  and  we  can  show  you  abundance  of  testimony  as  strong  as  these. 

"WELLS. 

Solon  Robinson  to  the  Farmers'  Club,  January  23 :  "  No  farmer  who  owns  a  well  or  cistern 
can  possibly  afford  to  be  without  an  iron  pump.  It  should  be  at  once  a  suction  and  force  pump 
—a  perfect  little  fire  en^e — such  Is  one  known  as  "  Wesf  s  Improved  Pump."  I  speak  of  this 
pump  because  I  happen  to  know  it  ...  to  be  very  simple,  durable,  powerful  and  che&p  and  it 
don't  freeze  up,  nor  get  out  of  order  once  a  year  ...  I  know  this,  and  think  I  may  be  doing  the 
fieirmers  good  by  speaking  of  it.  ...  A  boy  10  years  old  Can  work  it,  and  throw  a  continuous, 
inch  and-a-qnarter  stream  ...  It  can  be  made  to  work  in  deep  wells  as  well  as  in  shallow  ones, 

Gt.  Neck,  L.  Z,  1860. 

I  have  used  this  Pump  for  one  summer  and  winter,  exposed  to  the  northwest  wind  coming 
over  Long  Island  Souno,  being  the  coldest  possible  exposure,  and  at  no  time  did  it  freeze,  nor 
were  we  unable  at  any  time  to  pump  water  with  great  ease.  H.  B.  MoIlvain. 

FACTORIES. 

I  have  been  using  at  my  manufactory  for  the  last  four  years  "  West's  Improved  Pumps." 
I  now  have  in  use  three  of  said  pumps,  one  of  which  is  kept  constantly  at  work,  24  hours  each  day, 
(save  Sundays,)  and  has  been  running  for  the  last  four  years.  I  pronounce  them,  unhesitatingly 
the  best  pumps  that  have  been  brought  to  my  notice,  having  used  many  others  previously. 
They  are  simple  in  their  oonstmotion  and  not  easily  disarranged.  James  A.  Webb. 

New  York,  Oct.  10,  1869. 

RAILROADS. 

Railroad  Ofiee,  Flushing,  Nov.  11,  1857. 
After  using  other  kinds  of  Pumps,  we  are  now,  and  for  some  time  past  have  been  usiiig  West's  Im- 
proved Pumps,  for  filling  our  water  tanks  on  the  Flushiuj^  Road,  and  I  can  cheerfuUy  recommend 
them  as  a  cheap,  simple,  durable,  and  very  efficient  I  prefer  them  to  all  others.  W.  M.  Smith,  Sup. 

FOR  MINES. 

Cambridge  Mine,  N.  (7.,  June  15,  1860. 

J.  D.  West  <&  Co. :  Gents — ^The  Pump  which  I  ordered  for  our  Mines  is  received  and  put  to 
work  in  our  underlay  shaft,  which  we  are  sinking.  We  find  that  one  man  with  ease  will  lift  60 
gallons  per  minute.  We  lifted  in  three  and  a  half  hours  all  the  water  in  the  shaft,  which 
measures  7  by  12  feet,  and  30  feet  deep,  and  it  was  full  when  we  commenced.  It  answers  our 
expectations  in  every  respect,  and  our  workmen  are  highly  pleased  with  It.  It  will  do  great 
service  with  but  trifling  expense  for  repairs.         Tours,  respectfully,  Bubb  Hiooinb. 

J.  D.  WEST  4e  00.  ar«  also  Agents  for  fhe  Zffom  MmHufaetuHmir  Comi^mm^j  who  Manafaotnre  the  Cele- 
brated OfW^  Ftitenf  JLi^rhtminfr  Bo0am  and  all  other  approved  Unda. 

TheOtia'  Rods  are  the  only  sdenUfic  Idnd  in  use  and  are  commended  by  the  beit  anthoritles  in  the  land. 

^^  Bend  for  a  Circular. 

CAUTION.— Don't  iue  any  of  the  worthless  imitations  or  infringements.    Aroid  a  lawsuit  Oct.  w^  ^ 
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THE  HORTICULTUEIST, 


AND 


JOUENAL  OF  RURAL  ART  AND  TASTE. 


»»    ^>»    »4 


PETER  B.  MEAD  AND  GEO.  E.  WOODWARD, 


XDITOBS  AHD  PSOPBHTOBS. 


TIm  eoltiTMtton  aad  nuufunMit  of  Um  Oftpe,  Um 

I«ftdliig  pomolofleil  iiiter«|t  of  thli  tomatrf, 
Th6  eultlir  .Uon  of  Fralt  geoenOly,  with  Uloitnttou 

Or*f«C7  thlBf  IMW. 

TIm  iiuuui(»iii«nt  of  Flow«n  And  y«ftliblai|  with 

Uloflnttoiii  of  Mw  Tarl«tiMi 
OnuBental  Tnm  and  fihrublMrj,  their  enltlYBttoii, 

maaagMMBt,  and  srtlitto  ptontlBg 
Hortiealtiind  bnUdlnca,  I>eil«Da,  Planii  etti,  Ibr  Oon- 

MTTttortM,  Hot  And  Gold  Gr^orlM,  Orohwd 


Origliial  DMlgni  uid  Bimji  in  all  departmoBts  of 
Ennl  ArohitMtani,  eto. 


Forming  aa  annaal  yolome  of  600  pagoe,  liberally  illoatratod  with  finished  Wood 
EngravingB,  twelve  fbll  pagea  lithographic  Illiutrations  of  Fmita,  Flowers,  etc. 

The  colored  edition  has  the  lithographio  Plates  colored  after  the  original  subjects, 
are  unequalled  as  works  of  art,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  eyery  one  who  grows 
fruit  or  flowers. 


New  Subscribers  sending  at  oaoeTwo  Dollabs  for  the  Flidn  Copy,  sod  Fits  Dollabs  for  the 
Colored  Copy  of  the  Sizteenth  Yolmne,  1868,  shsU  reoeive  the  October,  Noyember,  and  Decem- 
ber nmnbers  of  the  present  ydnme  gratis. 


Single  copies,  plaln,J8  cents;  colored, 42  cents.    Specimen  nmnbers  mailed  on  receipt  of 
the  price. 

O.  BE.  SAXTON,  Publisher, 

25  PARK  ROW,  HBW  YORK. 


The  Sixteenth  Volume  of  the  HoKTZOUi^ruBisr  begins  with  January,  1863,  introduc- 
ing many  improyementa,  rendering  it  more  yaluable  than  eyer. 

Each  annual  yolume  of  600  pagea  contains  eyery  subioot  of  practical  utility 
conneoted  with  Horticulture,  Pomology,  Landscape  Qaxdening,  Rural  Arohitec-   > 
ture,  etc  and  consists  of  Original  Papers  l^  Writers  of  Eminence  In  those   i 
departmenta  of  Bdonce,  forming  an  Indispensable  aid  to  all  who  Interest  them-  < 
selyes  In  rural  pursuits. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  important  subjects  that  characterize  the  work,  and 
these  will  be  maintained  by  writeis  of  well-known  ability. 

Homei,  Pita,  WnMom^  FordBg  Housm,  ete»  and 
tholrniMMfuiwat 
lABdMtpo  Gtrdmlng  uid  Bngiiioerlas,  ombnMliig 
the  eonttmotloii  of  BMdi,  Walluk,  OnunoiitU 
Water,  Teiraoeai  Lawna,  Drainafa,  Hydnnlieai 
Bridfas  y  lataa,  ato,  togvthar  with  iUoatcatad  pkaa 
Ibr  lajtBS  oat,  imprarias,  and  plastlnf  ooontrf 


.    200,000  Peach  Trees.  Fniit  Trees  in  Pots. 

The  attention  of  Planters  and  Dealers  is  called  to  a  very  large  a£8ortment  of  Peach  and 
other  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Strawberries,  kc 

Catalogues  will  be  forwarded  on  apphcation  after  the  middle  of  August 
I  am  prepared  to  furnish  gentlemen  who  have  Orchard  Houses  with  P^oh,  Nectarine, 
and  Apricot  Treee  in  Pots,  ready  for  bearing.     All  who  &yor  me  with  orders  are 
assured  that  they  shall  receive  none  but  well-trained  trees,  and  of  the  best  yarieties. 


•tddregg^ 


Aug.  Sept  &  Oet 


ISAAC   PUIiLEN, 

Hightstown,  New  Jersey. 


AMERICAN,  GUANO. 

TO  FABHEBS  AND  DEALERS  IN  OVANO. 

This  Guano  tnm.  Janria  Island,  in  the  Padflo  Oceao,  coataining  80  per  cent  of  Phosphates 
and  Sulphates  of  Lime^  and  the  most  Taluable  fertilicer  known,  is  offered  fbr  sale  in  laige  or 
smaU  quantities  at  two  thirds  the  prioe  orPeruyian.  For  fhll  information  and  particulars, 
addreaa 

O.  S.  MARSHALL, 

PreHdent  of  the  American  Otumo  Company^ 
UanhUtimM,  66  William  Street^  Vew Torib 

Valuable  and  desirable  Firoperty  for  Sale. 

HIGHLAND    NURSERIES, 

NEWBURGH,   N.    Y. 


\c  The  undersigned,  finding  it  necesBary  to  be  absent  for  a  length  of  time  in  Europe,  is  induced 
to  offer  for  sale  this  estabhshment,  which  he  has  conducted  for  the  last  15  years  since  the  with- 
drawal of  the  late  A.  J.  Downing  from  the  business,  with  whom  he  was  for  8  years  preyious. 

An  opportunity  now  offers  for  an  enterprising  business  man  or  firm,  to  embark  in  a  Nursery 
business,  the  reputation  of  whidi  is  second  to  none  in  the  country. 

The  stock  is  healthy  and  well-grown,  and  comprises  a  complete  assortment  of  eyery  ysriety 
of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Rose?,  Grape  Vines,  small  Fruits  of  all  kinds.  Bedding 
and  Herbaceous  Plants,  Ac,  Ac. ;  in  fact,  eyery  thing  connected  with  the  trade — of  all  ages 
and  flizes,  from  the  last  Spring's  planting  to  a  large  stock  of  saleable  Trees,  Plants,  Ac.,  Ac., 
sufficient  to  pay  the  entire  purchase  money  in  two  years. 

Terms  of  sale  will  be  liberal  A  portion  of  the  purchase  money,  if  desired,  may  remain  to  be 
paid  in  yearly  or  semi-yearly  instamientB.  i*^  '^ 

Applications  made  to  the  undersigned  will  receiye  eyery  attention,  and  satisfactory  expla- 
nations made.  •^        *f 

If  the  aboye  establishment  is  not  sold  by  the  middle  of  October,  the  undersigned  offers  great 
inducements  to  planters  and  dealers  in  trees,  especially  in  the  Ornamental  Department^  for 
Parks,  Gemetries,  Lawns,  and  Street  planting.  Much  of  the  ground  becoming  too  yaluable  for 
Kursery  purposes,  will  be  cleared,  and  sold  at  whateyer  they  will  bring. 


HlOHLANU  KUBSBBm,       ) 

Newburgb,  Oct,  1,  1861.  f 


A.  SAUL. 


AND  UIPBOVXD 


'       i 


HOT  WATER  APPARATUS, 

FOR  WAUL\G  l.\D  VBNTILITDIII  PDBUC  flJILIHHfil,  OYELLLICS^.  CTMEl 


GESEIHOVSES, 

CUiNSERVATORIES, 

GRAPERIES, 
POROING-PITS» 

•te.  ei£. 


The  outA  iUiutrate  the  ceaend  appnartnoe  of  the  Boilerv.  Thej  er»  Kap^  Oob- 
paot.  and  Durable,  and  are  unequaled  for  TDfflq^ent  Hei^^AS  Power,  Scouumj  ^ 
Fuel,  Steady  Action,  and  Easy  Haxiecemeot. 

They  can  be  safely  left  without  attention  10  or  12  hours  during  the  coldest  weather,  ^aa 
do  not  require  scraping  and  cleaning  to  make  them  effectiyei  there  being  no  down  dnfts  <.f 
narrow  {uissages  to  choke  up. 

Fig.  1.  represents  the  Improved  Conical  Boiler,  »  farorably  known.  It  bis 
stood  the  test  of  time  and  competition,  Mi(LproTe4  ta-be^4be  meet  reliable  Boiler  in  use. 

Fig.  2.  represenU  the  Combination  Conical  and  Flue  Boiler,  it  oombinw  fci 
the  adyantagea  of  the  conical  fire  chamber  and  uiside  cone,  with  nearly  double  ^e  aBMMmt  d 
heating  suriace.  The  flame  and  heated  gaaes  eaoaping  from  the  tire  chamber,  pass  tfaroogb  *»be 
water  jacketed  flue,  which  ia  carried  round  the  boiler,  and  the  heat  that  would  othnwiae  ^ 
up  the  chimney  ia  absorbed  and  transmitted  to  the  water,  making  this  the  most  ecoaomiai 
Boiler  ever  offered  to  the  publia 

II  s  m  s  R  s  i>^  c  s:  s: 


Isaac  Burhwian,  FlorUt  X«x  9  W.  I7th  rt..  N.  Y. 
A.  BtitJgenian,  FlorlBt,  878  Broadway,  N.  T. 
Paraonn  <fe  €k>.,  Flaahlnr,  N.  Y. 
Kllwauifer  A  Barry,  Buchefltor,  N.  Y. 

C.  W.  Grant.  Iodh  Nur»t?ry,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 
T.  C.  Maxwell  6t  «ro«..  Genera,  N.  Y. 

John  KIHis  Pox  Meadow.  Hart'it  <Ujmer,  N.  Y. 

LewU  Ellsworth  Jb  Co,  NaplervtII*.,  IIL 

J.  T.  Barrett,  (■a>tleton  Nurseries,  %>taten  Ulaod. 

A.  O.  Howard,  Florist.  Urlca  >.  Y. 

B.  H   Mace,  Km,  Newbur«,  N.  Y. 

D.  Brinok6rhQl<  Uw).,  FishkilU  N.  Y. 

A.  P.  <  urulntfa,  Knq.,  Mamar<»nick,  N.  Y. 
Jaine«  Fleming,  Florist,  Tor  n  o,  •:.  W, 


J.  Brown,  Btq.,  Hamilton,  a  HT. 

Thos.  B.  Merritt,  iSaq.,  su  CathartneX  C  W. 

B.  Q.  Spauldlng,  Esq.,  BiUntio,  N.  Y. 

£.  Comlnff,  Bsq.,  Alb;.ny,  N.  Y. 

B.  P.  PrMtioerBM.,  Albany,  N..Y. 
John  Bard,  Esq  .  Barryli*Wn,  N  Y. 
W.  Kelly,  Es^.,  BhlneWk,  N.  Y. 

J.  O.  Bennett,  Kmq^  Fort  Washington,  N.  Y. 
J.  T.  HoMXter.lSmq^  Astoria,  K.  Y. 

C.  Otirneux,  Esq.,  6taten  Island,  N.  Y. 
J.  Bishep,  Esq.  New  RraBs^-ick,  5.  J. 
T.  C.  DaranV  Esq.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

O.  Beanett,  Eeq.,  8.  Fmmlnflrham,  If  aaa. 
T.  a  Hobby,  Esq.,  Now  York. 


Apr.  12t. 

^    E.  HiTOHiaroa, 


IpUve  Glrruii^r.  with  eirtended  TJst  of  Eeference  tn  those  having  ibe  Heatora  in  om. 

HITCHING3  &  CO.,   248  Canal  Street,  JT.T. 


Chab.  F.  HiTCHiiioa, 


Between  Centre  and  Elm  Strt^-fN 
n  aoc  H.  Kni& 


r^^ST 


J^ 


i2B(? 


SHEPPARD'S 

URSERY  AND  SEED  AGENCY, 

1781  Water  Street,  New  York. 

The  attention  of  the  Trade  generally  is  reepectfaUy  called  to  the  following : 

DUTCH  BULBOUS  ROOTS 

JUST  RECEIVED  BT  STEAMER,  IN  GASES. 

OONSIBTIKO  or 

Hyaointlis,  Tulips,  l^SLroissus,  <S&o.,  <S&o. 

Prices  from  $20  to  $44  per  Case.    Catalognes  on  application. 

HYACINTHS,  (lees  than  a  case,)  ..... 
TULIPS,                       do.  ..... 

NARCISSUS,  do. 

CROCUS,  do.  ..... 


$5  60  per  hnn. 
1  50      " 
1  60      " 
60      " 


ALSO, 

Extra  Fine  Bulbs 


OF 


LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM,  RUBRUM,  ROSEUM,  and  ALBUM,  at  $4  per  doi.,  or  |86  per  hun. 

HYACINTH  GLASSES. 


CLEAR  GLASS, 

CLARET  BLUE  or  GREEN, 

RUBY 

CLEAR  GILT, 

BLUE  or  GREEN  GILT 

RUBY  GILT, 

TYE'S  CELEBRATED  PATTERN,  ASSORTED  COLORS, 

HANGING  FLOWER  VASES,  CROCUS  GLASSES,  CROCUS  POTS,  Ac,  Ac. 

FRUIT  TREE  SEEDS. 


$    90  per  do£. 
1  26 
1  76 

1  60 

2  60 
2  60 
2  60 


PEAR  SEED,  prime  imported 
APPLE    " 
PLUM  STONES.      . 
CHERRY    "        MAZZARD, 
MAHALEB, 
PEACH,      " 


f  1  26  per  lb. 

.    6  00  per  Bush. 

4  00 

6  00 

15  00 

1  26 

8  00  per  Bbl. 
And  a  large  assortment  of  Gunny  Cloth  and  Bags,  Ropes,  Twines,  Russia  Mats,  Aa,  Ac. 


'M 


Address 


SUOOnSOB  TO  W.  p.  BHKPPAaD,  DKCBASBD. 


JAMES    SHEPPARD, 

178J  WATER  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

Oct 


Beautiful  Hyaointlis,  Tulips, 
Polyanthus  Narcissus,  Jonquils, 
Iris,  Crown  Imperials,  Ixiasi  Sparazis, 
Crocus,  Gladiolus,  Amaryllis,  Lilies, 
Ozalis,  Lachenalias,  Poeonies,  Babianas, 
Scillas,  Cyclamens,  Nerines,  &c.,  &c. 

The  mderrigned,  for  many  years  tbe  most  extendye  Importers  of  Tirstdasa  NJTGB  BTl- 
BOnS  BOOTS  in  this  country,  offer  to  the  "  Trade"  and  others,  BUIBS  of  annsaal  tasceOmc^ 
The  HYACINTHS  are  large  and  well  ripened,  which  insores  their  oertidn  strong  bloom. 
BULB  CATALOGUES  for  the  season  mailed  to  appUciata  eneloring  a  postage  stamp. 

J.  M.  THORBTJRN  &  CO., 

Oct  15  Jolm  Street,  Nemr  York. 

lONA  VINES. 


i>  •  •  »  n 

I 


The  fifth  editicm  of  the  lUastrated  CaUlo^e  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  to  all  o^licantd 
for  two  threeKsent  stamps. 

It  is  a  eomprehenaiye  treatise  on  the  management  of  the  Vine,  and  the  explanatory  engrsv-  | 
ings  are  the  best  ever  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  the .  only  ones  which  are  trae  to  nature.  I 
The  descriptions  are  tnistworthy,  and  comprise  all  the  ▼alnii>le  varieties. 

Descripliye  Catalogaes  with  directions  for  planting,  etc.,  sent  for  c(oe  stamp.    Separate  price 
list  sent  to  agents  and  those  who  wish  to  form  clubs. 

My  stock  of  Vines  is  very  large,  and  of  the  best  quality  ever  oflfered  either  for  garden  or 
vineyard,  and  prices  are  eztremly  low. 

My  stock  of  the  Everbearing  Mulberry  Tree  is  of  remarkable  excellence.    Those  two  years 
old  and  root  pruned  are  deserving  particular  attention. 

C.  W.  GRANT, 

lOJfA,  NEAE  PEEKSKILL, 
Oct.  West  Chester  Co.,  N.  T. 


Il 


Eftabliflied  by  A..  J.  Downing  in  1846. 
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PETER   B.   MEAD   AND   GEORGE    E.  WOODWARD, 
siDrroRs  Ajsx)  i»ROi»RtHrroRS. 


X  SZiXMfS: 


One  oop7^  ooe  jear,  pajrftble  in  adTance Two  Doll\«5 

Four  copies      "      mailed  to  one  address,   Six  Doll  u^ 

Ten  copies        ••  "  "       "  Thibteijc  DoLLAt' 

A  FirsUCIass  Preminm. 

Nevr  Sabscription  for  1S62,  and  bound  volumes  for  1860  and  1861,  bjr  express, Firi  Doll^l> 

These  commence  with  the  editorship  of  Mr.  P.  B.  Mkad,  under  whose  direction  the  HirtkuU  ^^' 
has  been  brought  to  its  present  high  standard. 

.The  Edition  with  Colored  Plates. 

One  copj,  one  year,  payable  in  advance Fm  Diilur^ 

Thret' copies,  one  year,    "      *•       "  Fiptbxh  DruMtr 

New  Subscription  for  1S«J2,  and  bound  volumes  for  ISOO  and  1661,  by  express, Tas  Don  ^'-^ 

Single  subscribers  to  the  Seventeenth  volume,  1S62,  will  receive  October,  Xorember,  and  Dt^crr. 
bcr  numbers  of  this  volume  gratis. 

Address  all  subscriptions  and  business  and  editorial  communications  to 

MEAD  &  "WOODWARD, 

Bliior*  and  Pr^qyTietort  <^  the  fforticnliurui,  ^Vrw  ]•■* 
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1.— Hints  on  Grape  Culture.— No.  IX.    By  the  Editob  . . . 
II. — I.andscape  Adornment,  No.  XVH. — Terraces.    By  Os 
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IV.— American  Shadp  Tret-s.—  No.  1 V.     By  0.  N.  Bemkxt » 

V. — Agricultural  and  Horticultunil  Libraries.     B\  <'ocno8CO ♦ ' 

VI.— The  Consumer's  View  of"  Which  is  the  Bcsi  Grape?  "  Question.    By  Bbookltx 

Vn.— Fruit  Trees  in  Pots.    By  Dr.  G.  P.  Nohris 

VIII.— Facts  and  Comments  on  Grapo  Culture.     By  William  A.  Woodwabi*,  Mortouville, 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y ' 

IX. — Facts  L'tiMUK  Fustian.     Bv  .\LFRKn  Chamberlaiv,  Newport,  K.  I ;• 

X.— Tho  Nortluimberland  Fill-Basket  Raspberry.     S  ^  Frontispiece.     By  the  Editor 

XI.— Brooklvu  Horticulturul  Si>cietv.— Conversatioi.  a'  Meeting * 

XII.— A  Word  about  Figs.    By  K.  S.  8.,  Sunny  side,  N.  J 
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lints  n  ^rajt  Cnltnn.— IX. 


^E  have  as  yet  said  nothing  specially  relating  to 
the  food  of  the  vine.  We  remarked  in  one  of 
our  early  articles,  that  the  vine  would  grow  in 
almost  any  soil ;  yet  it  has  its  wants,  special  and 
otherwise,  which  can  not  be  neglected  without 
detriment  to  its  health  and  productiveness.  Un- 
less food  of  the  proper  kind  is  placed  within  im- 
mediate reach,  the  roots  wander  off  in  search  of 
it,  finding  perhaps  only  a  meagre  supply,  and  that 
often  under  conditions  very  unfavorable  to  its  proper  appropriation.  Not  un- 
frequently,  in  this  search  for  food,  the  roots  penetrate  a  cold  and  uncongenial  soil, 
where  they  sometimes  perish,  and  often  communicate  disease  to  the  vine  itself, 
which  thus  becomes  incapable  of  maturing  its  wood  and  its  fruit.  In  this  condi- 
tion the  vine  becomes  susceptible  to  the  attacks  of  various  forms  of  disease,  and 
we  may  frequently  find  here  the  fruitful  source  of  mildew  and  rot :  these  attacks 
might  often  be  measurably  prevented  by  a  judicious  management  of  the  soil  and 
food,  whereas  the  vine  is  only  too  often  prepared,  as  it  were,  for  their  entire  pos- 
session. In  these  things  we  are  usually  more  tender  to  our  domestic  animals 
than  to  our  plants.  The  roots  of  the  vine  may,  to  a  considerable  extent,  be  kept 
at  home  by  a  judicious  system  of  feeding.  This  we  shall  endeavor  to  explain 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  nature  and  functions  of  the  roots. 

We  propose  now  to  offer  some  hints  on  Composts  and  Manures,  Ma- 
nures are  usually,  but  not  very  happily,  divided  into  Animal,  Vegetable, 
and  Mineral,  as  they  happen  to  be  derived  from  either  of  these  sources;  it 
is  only  the  last,  however,  that  are  usually  kept  distinct.  Under  the  first  head 
we  place  all  animal  matters,  such  as  flesh,  hair,  leather,  hoofs,  woolen  rags, 
wool,  bones,  horns,  &c.  Under  the  second,  muck,  sods,  green  crops,  leaves, 
weeds,  &c.  Under  the  last,  lime,  marl,  ashes,  plaster,  &c.  Barn-yard  manure 
is  of  a  mixed  character.  Liquid  manures  are  variously  composed.  Composts 
are  made  by  mixing  any  or  all  of  these  together,  and  are  of  especial  value.  As 
we  can  not  at  present  treat  of  these  in  detail,  we  shall  confine  our  remarks 
to  those  most  valuable  for  the  grape,  which,  unlike  many  other  plants,  is  almost 
omnivorous. 

We  have  oflen  expressed  a  most  decided  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  muck,  or 
vegetable  matter  reduced  to  the  carbonaceous  form.  This  we  make  the  basis  for 
all  composts  for  the  grape.  It  is  important  that  it  should  be  well  mixed  all  through 
the  soil,  unless  the  latter  already  contains  a  due  proportion  of  vegetable  matter, 
which  is  seldom  indeed  the  case.  There  is  no  other  substance  whatever  within 
our  knowledge  that  will  give  such  permanence  to  the  soil :  and  permanence  is  of 
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the  very  first  importanco  in  the  formation  of  a  vineyard.  This  importance  will 
be  enhanced,  if  possible,  when  we  inform  the  reader  the  reader  that,  contrary  to 
the  common  practice,  we  banish  the  plow  from  the  vineyard  afler  the  third  or 
fourth  year,  since  it  then  beomes  a  dangerous  implement  in  any  except  very  care> 
ful  hands.  There  are  other  implements  much  better  and  safer.  The  simple  rea- 
son for  this  is,  that  the  best  roots  of  the  vine  are  within  from  four  to  six  inches 
of  the  surface,  (at  least  that  is  where  we  propose  to  keep  them,)  and  the  plow, 
except  very  carefully  used,  destroys  them.  After  a  vineyard  becomes  established, 
we  must  necessarily,  therefore,  depend  upon  surface  manuring  and  surface  cul- 
ture. 

We  will  now  state  briefly  the  best  mode  of  forming  a  compost  to  be  applied  at 
the  time  of  trenching  or  subsoil ing.  The  materials  we  name  somewhat  in  the 
order  of  their  importance.  Barn-yard  manure,  muck,  lime,  bones,  (broken  bones, 
bone  chips,  and  bone  dust,)  ashes,  charcoal  dust,  horn  shavings ;  to  which  may  be 
added,  leather  chips,  pond  mud,  road  sweepings,  sods,  potash  sweepings,  lime 
rubbish,  decayed  leaves,  etc.  Any  or  all  of  these  may  be  used ;  but  muck,  man- 
ure, lime,  bones,  and  ashes,  are  most  important.  It  is  a  common  practice  to  mix 
the  manure  with  the  muck  at  the  beginning,  but  this  is  not  a  good  plan  unless 
the  muck  is  already  in  a  tolerably  fine  condition.  If  the  muck  is  coarse  and  full 
of  fibre,  it  should  be  laid  up  to  dry,  then  treated  with  quick  lime  to  hasten  decay, 
and  turned  from  time  to  time  till  it  is  quite  broken  down.  There  is  much  waste 
in  having  barn-yard  manure  in  contact  with  lime  for  any  length  of  time.  Muck 
should  not  in  any  event  be  used  in  compost  till  it  has  been  dried.  The  manure^ 
which  should  always  be  pretty  well  decomposed,  can  very  well  be  added  vfhea 
the  compost  heap  is  turned  for  the  last  time.  Bones,  as  commonly  bought,  have 
oflen  been  boiled,  and  have  thereby  lost  much  of  their  value.  For  agricultural 
purposes,  bones,  whether  broken  or  not,  should  contain  as  much  as  possible  of 
their  fatty  and  gelatinous  matter,  which  greatly  enhances  their  value.  The  com- 
post heap  should,  if  possible,  be  made  under  cover,  or  in  some  way  protected  from 
heavy  rains.  If  it  is  not  convenient  to  cover  it,  let  it  be  made  in  some  spot  where 
it  will  not  be  washed  away. 

Let  us  now  suppose  the  muck,  manure,  etc.,  in  proper  condition  for  being  mixed. 
The  reader  will  want  to  know  the  proportion  of  each  material  to  be  used; 
this  need  not  be  quite  as  exact  as  a  medical  prescription,  nor  is  it  necessary  to 
measure  the  materials  out.  A  very  good  way  to  form  a  compost  heap  is  as  Al- 
lows :  mark  out  the  dimensions  of  the  heap,  and  spread  on  the  ground  about  three 
inches  of  muck,  on  which  sprinkle  quick-lime  till  it  is  quite  white;  then  spread  on 
a  couple  of  inches  of  manure ;  next  about  three  inches  of  muck ;  then  a  good 
sprinkling  of  bone  dust  or  bone  chips ;  then  again  three  inches  of  muck,  sprinkled 
with  ashes ;  and  here  may  be  added,  if  you  have  any  of  them,  charcoal  dust, 
horn  shavings,  leather  chips,  etc.,  with  a  layer  of  muck  between  them,  finish- 
ing with  a  layer  three  inches  thick,  on  which  begin  the  course  agiun,  and  repeat  it 
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till  the  heap  is  four  or  five  feet  high,  if  necessary,  the  top  being  covered  with  a 
good  layer  of  muck.  In  a  few  days  the  heap  will  begin  to  heat,  and  when  it  be- 
comes warm  it  should  be  turned.  This  is  best  done  by  working  down  from  top 
to  bottom,  which  commingles  the  materials  thoroughly.  The  turning  should  be 
repeated  several  times,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  If  muck  be  abundant,  the 
quantity  we  have  named  may  be  greatly  increased,  while  the  other  materials  re- 
main the  same.  The  heap  may  also  be  watered  with  liquid  from  the  barn-yard. 
This  compost  should  be  spread  on  the  surface  of  the  new  vineyard  from  three  to 
twelve  inches  thick,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  one's  own  circumstan- 
ces. If  the  soil  is  a  good  loam,  such  as  will  grow  good  com  and  potatoes,  from 
two  to  four  inches  will  be  enough.  Soils  varying  from  a  light  loam  to  lean  sand 
and  gravel,  should  have  from  four  to  twelve  inches  of  compost.  After  being 
spread  on  the  surface,  the  compost  is  to  be  worked  in  as  described  in  a  former 
article,  the  object  being  to  get  it  as  deeply  and  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil  as 
possible. 

A  compost  similar  to  this  may  be  made  by  using  muck  as  an  absorbent  in 
stalls,  etc.  This  may  be  thrown  into  the  barn-yard  with  the  manure  that  is  made, 
and  more  muck  added  to  the  manure  as  it  is  thrown  out  daily.  At  proper  inter- 
vals it  is  removed  from  the  yard  and  laid  up  in  a  heap,  and  turned  from  time  to 
time  as  it  becomes  warmed  through.  If  the  muck  is  fibrous,  it  will  require  from 
one  to  two  years  to  rot  it  down  thoroughly.  To  this  heap,  the  other  materials, 
or  such  of  them  as  can  be  procured  conveniently,  may  be  added  a  couple  of 
months  before  the  compost  is  wanted  for  use.  No  one,  however,  need  be  deterred 
from  making  a  vineyard  for  the  want  of  them ;  for  though  valuable  additions,  a 
good  compost  may  be  made  of  simple  muck,  manure,  and  lime ;  or,  if  the  soil  is 
rich  in  vegetable  matter,  the  muck  may  be  omitted,  or  may  be  replaced  with 
leaves,  sods,  weeds,  etc. ;  but  to  all  light  soils  we  deem  the  muck  essential,  not 
only  to  give  permanence  to  th«  soil,  but  quality  to  the  fruit.  If  the  other  mate- 
rials are  omitted,  the  quantity  of  barn-yard  manure  must  be  increased. 

In  our  next  we  shall  continue  the  subject  of  composts  and  manures  this  article 
being  now  sufficiently  long. 


LANDSCAPE  ADORNMENT.— NO.  17.    "TERRACES." 

BT   OBO.   B.    WOODWARD, 
CiTil  Kngiaeer  and  ArehiUot^  No.  S9  BraidwAy,  New  York. 

If  there  is  a  department  of  Ijandscape  Art  more  noted  than  any  other  for  its 
frequent  failures,  it  certainly  must  be  the  construction  of  Terraces.  With  the  es- 
tablished prejudices  in  favor  of  the  old  school  straight-line  Terrace,  and  the  preva- 
lent primitive  notions  of  their  construction,  there  should  cease  to  be  any  surprise 
if  fiiilures  are  oommon. 
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Terraces  were  originally  introduced  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  bouse 
and  grounds,  and  we  must  confess  that,  in  spite  of  the  adoption  of  the  natural 
style  of  landscape  treatment,  the  architectural  Terrace,  in  connection  with  the 
house,  has,  to  our  mind,  a  grand  and  imposing  appearance.  It  can  never  be,  or 
rather  ought  never  to  be  wholly  abandoned,  where  a  display  of  high  landscape 
art  is  contemplated. 

Another  important  use  of  the  terrace  in  the  artificial,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  the  geometrical  style  of  Landscape  Adormnent,  was  for  the  purpose  of 
joining  plateaus  of  different  elevations,  these  plateaus  sometimes  being  essential 
to  the  proper  artistic  harmony  of  formal  lines,  the  waving  undulating  lines  of  nat- 
ural surfaces  having  nothing  in  common  with  rigid  architectural  forms.  It  is 
neeessary  that  angles  and  straight  lines  be  confined  to  either  level  or  slightly  in- 
clined planes,  else,  by  their  strong  contrast  to  natural  lines,  they  become  offensive 
to  the  eye ;  therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  break  up  or  separate  plateaus  by  ter- 
races, or  reduce  them  by  much  labor  and  expense  to  a  common  grade. 

The  terrace  is  also  made  use  of  in  the  protection  and  embellishment  of  hill- 
sides,  and  it  is  in  this  manner  that  we  propose  to  treat  it.  The  formal  terrace, 
when  used  for  this  purpose,  possesses  too  many  elements  of  weakness  to  be  of  per- 
manent value,  and  the  same  cause  of  insecurity  is  applicable  to  the  whole  or  any 
portion  of  it,  if  constructed  throughout  its  length  of  earth  of  the  same  character, 
it  being  by  no  means  an  unfrequent  occurrence  for  the  upper  terrace,  when  sur- 
charged with  water,  to  yield  for  the  whole  distance,  and  to  destroy  or  carry  with 
it  those  below.  The  construction  of  straight-line  terraces  on  hill-sides,  in  addition 
to  their  unsuitableness  as  reliable  earth*works,  are,  except  under  unusual  circum- 
stances, a  matter  of  great  expense,  and  among  the  knowing  ones  very  generally 
avoided ;  they  have  become,  along  the  Hudson  more  particularly,  proverbial  for 
their  expense  and  insecurity.  The  proper  management  of  earth  slopes  and  em- 
bankments is  ranked  among  the  skillful  attainmentsT)f  the  educated  civil  engineer . 
yet  the  rural  community  labor  under  the  impression  that  an  expert  vegetable 
physiologist  is  by  far  the  most  competent  person  to  deal  with  those  difficulties 
which  require,  in  others,  almost  a  life-long  devotion  and  experience  to  surmounL 

There  is,  however,  a  form  of  terrace  that  recommends  itself  strongly  to  the 
notice  of  those  who  find  a  pleasure  or  necessity  in  beautifying  and  protecting 
steep  slopes,  a  form  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  undisputed  beauties  of  the  nat- 
ural style  of  Landscape  Adornment,  and  one  that  possesses  in  a  great  degree  the 
elements. of  strength,  and  the  charms  of  beauty,  variety,  and  economy.  We 
allude  now  to  the  natural  terrace,  as  shown  by  the  receding  stages  of  running 
water,  and  best  illustrated  among  the  alluvial  valleys  of  the  West,  a  portion  of 
our  country  that  presents  some  of  the  most  magnificent  natural  examples  of  the 
beautiful  in  Landscape  any  where  to  be  met  with. 

The  peculiarities  of  natural  terracing  are,  its  incurvate  and  recurvate  outline,  a 
constant  variety  in  the  length,  character,  and  direction  of  the  curves,  a  harmoni- 
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ous  change  in  each  successive  terrace,  adapting  itself  to  the  sinuation  of  declivities, 
requiring  but  little  removal  of  earth  to  form  a  graceful  contour,  and  possessing 
conditions  of  strength  unapproachable  in  either  the  right  line  or  the  angled  ter- 
race. 

Among  the  leading  charms  of  landscape  embellishment,  variety  should  be  well 
considered.  One  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  variety  lies  in  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  light  and  shade ;  and  wherever  the  bold  and  ever-varjing  effects  of  shad- 
ow can  be  controlled,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  landscape  artist  to  avail  himself  of 
it.  The  natural  terrace  affords  the  .opportunity  for  an  artistic  display  of  light 
and  shade  which  is  constantly  changing  in  effect,  the  strong  shadows  of  the  re- 
cesses throwing  into  relief  the  prominent  points  which  catch  the  light;  it 
also  contemplates  the  use  of  embellishments  not  often  made  use  of  on  terraces, 
such  as  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  singly  or  in  masses,  the  gay  addition  of 
flowers,  the  close-shaven  and  neatly-kept  lawn,  or  for  the  more  practical  and 
quite  as  enjoyable  pleasure  of  cultivating  the  Grape,  for  it  should  be  understood 
that  good  taste  exacts  no  such  requirements  as  are  deemed  necessary,  or  at  least 
practiced,  in  the  old  school  terrace,  viz.,  that  a  succession  of  terraces  should  be 
exactly  parallel,  and  of  the  same  height  and  breadth,  and  not  devoted  to  any  very 
useful  purposes,  a  doctrine  not  recognized  in  any  natural  examples. 

The  strength  of  the  natural  terrace  is  of  a  character  that  can  scarcely  admit  a 
doubt ;  the  salient  curves  become  like  buttresses  to  a  wall,  and  whatever  force  is 
exerted,  instead  of  being  in  one  direction,  as  in  the  case  of  the  straight  terrace,  is 
distributed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  same  cause  which  might  break  through 
one  point  is  powerless  in  others :  the  conditions  of  security  are  such  that  they  do 
not  depend  on  each  other. 

The  judicious  use  of  the  natural  terrace  will  obviate  all  of  the  prominent  diffi- 
culties of  the  straight  terrace,  and  if  made  use  of  by  those  who  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  proper  construction  of  earth  slopes  and  embankments,  there  should  be  no 
such  thing  as  a  failure. 


ON   THE   AURICULA, 

BT   AW   OLD    COUKTBTMAN. 


Mr.  Editor  : — ^As  my^papers  on  the  CJarnation  and  Chrysanthemum  have  met 
with  your  approval,  I  venture  to  send  you  my  experience  with  another  special 
favorile  with  old  florists. 

We  must  always  remember  that  the  Auricula,  is  originally  an  Alpine  plant ; 
that  cold  and  frost  to  almost  any  extent,  it  will  bear  when  under  glass ;  and 
that  fire-heat  in  winter  will  do  it  much  more  harm  than  any  frost  that  gets 
into  a  frame,  if  properly  managed.  But  summer-heat  is  ruinous  to  it,  (unless 
guarded  against,  as  I  shall  presently  direct,)  and  a  few  hours'  full  exposure  of  a 
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pot  to  such  a  burning  sun  as  we  havo  here  often  is  enough,  if  it  doesn't  kill  the 
plant  outright,  to  destroy  all  expectation  of  recovering  it  under  a  tweivemoDth's  ' 
care.  To  grow  Auriculas  veil,  then,  mix  up  an  equal  quantity  of  good  loam, 
stable-nuinure  a  year  old  at  least,  and  black  peat  earth.  Turn  this  over  two  or 
three  times  during  as  many  months,  and  mix  plenty  of  it  when  you  begin,  for  the 
longer  you  keep  it  the  better  it  gets ;  but  don't  expose  it  to  heavy  rains^  so  as  to 
let  the  goodness  of  the  manure  be  washed  out  of  it ;  but,  except  in  wet  weather, 
the  more  it  is  turned  and  exposed  the  bettor. 

Having  got  your  plants,  say,  in  spring,  just  before  they  bloom,  have  the  bene- 
fit of  it,  such  as  it  is ;  snd  after  they  are  out  of  bloom  place  the  pota  under  & 
north  fence,  where  they  will  be  entirely  in  the  shade,  without  any  sun  upon  them 
at  all.    This  you  must  effect  in  the  best  way  you  can,  but  you  must  not  put  any   < 
thing  over  the  plants ;  if  you  do  they  will  draw  up  weakly,  and  the  heart  will  be 
so  exhausted  that  no  healthy  growth  will  be  made.      Look  over  the  plants  dally, 
and  take  care  they  donH  flag  in  the  leaf  for  want  of  water.    So  let  them  be  until 
the  last  week  in  August ;  then  the  time  has  been  arrived  at  to  pot  your  plants 
for  next  year's  bloom,  and  upon  the  way  in  which  you  do  this  much  of  your 
success  will  depend.     First,  take  some  of  your  compost,  and  pass  it  througb 
a  coarse  sieve,  and  throw  the  siftings  on  one  side  (you  will  want  them  pres- 
ently), break  up  into  pieces  an  inch  square  or  so,  some  broken  pots,  and  then 
you  are  ready  to  begin  potting.     For  a  plant  the  neck  of  whidi  (at  the  place 
where  the  leaves  spring  from)  is  the  size    of  your  little   finger,  you    take  a  , 
pot  measuring  about  four  inches  across  inside.     Place  three  or  four  pieces  of 
the  broken  pots  over  the  whole,  and  upon  these  put  enough  of  the  rough  siit- 
ings  of  the  compost  to  fill  up  the  pot  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  from  the  bottom. 
Then  put  in  a  small  handful  of  the  sifted  compost.     Now  take  one  of  your  plants, 
turn  the  pot  over  upon  yomr  loft  hand,  in  which  you  will  support  the  plant  by 
passing  the  neck  of  it  between  the  first  and  second  fingers ;  give  the  edge  of  the 
pot  a  slight  tap  against  the  edge  of  your  potting-benoh,  and  the  plant  will  come 
out  upon  your  hand  ;  press  gently  the  matted  ball  of  roots  with  your  right  hand, 
but  so  as  not  to  tear  or  hurt  them,  and  then  shake  the  mould  fW)m  it,  so  as  to  | 
leave  the  network  of  roots  nearly  bare.     (This  takes  many  words  to  tell,  but  the 
whole  thing  is  done  in  half  a  minute.)     Now  you  will  find  the  thick  stem  of  the 
plant,  which  is  called  the  tap-root,  exposed  to  view,  surrounded  by  the  number* 
less  mass  of  small  roots  that,  if  the  plant  is  healthy,  proceed  from  all  its  length. 
Examine  this  tap-root ;  if  it  is  solid,  nearly  white,  and  free  firam  black  specs  or  ' 
rot,  all  is  well ;  if  any  black  marks  appear,  cut  them  out  with  a  sharp  knife. .  ThU 
done,  the  plant  is  ready  for  its  new  pot.    Mind  and  preserve  all  the  fine  fibrous    ' 
roots,  which  are  the  mouths  of  the  plant,  and  only  remove  such  of  them  as  an»    ' 
dark  colored,  or  have  a  withered  appearance.    To  place  the  plant  in  its  new  pot, 
take  it  by  the  neck  between  the  fingers  and  thumb  of  your  left  hand,  and  hold  it  , 
in  the  pot  so  that  the  neck  is  just  on  a  level  with  the  top,  and  with  your  other  '  I 
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hand  fill  round  it  with  the  sifted  compost,  which,  with  a  small  stick  the  size  of  a 
quill,  you  must  gently  stir  down  between  the  small  roots,  giving  the  pot  now 
and  then  a  tap  or  two  on  the  bench,  to  shake  down  and  fix  the  mould.  When 
potted,  the  earth  should  come  up  just  to  the  bottom  leaves,  but  not  higher.  If 
you  bury  the  lower  half  of  the  leaves  in  the  mould,  depend  upon  it  you  will,  be- 
fore the  winter  is  through,  get  half  your  plants  rotted  off  at  the  neck.  This  is, 
of  all  things,  one  of  the  great  points  in  Auricula  growing. 

When  the  plants  are  all  potted,  set  them  in  a  north  aspect,  out  of  the  sun,  as  be- 
fore ;  put  boards  or  a  good  bed  of  dnders  under  them,  so  as  to  keep  out  worms,  (this 
is  a  first  point,  too,)  and  then  give  them  a  thorough  good  watering  through  the 
fine  rose  of  the  watering-pot,  so  as  to  wet  them  w^l  through.  Here  they  are  to 
stand  until  the  fine  weather  sets  in ;  slight  frosts  will  not  hurt  them.  Water  them 
regularly ;  they  will  grow  considerably ;  the  old  outer  leaves  will  turn  yellow  and 
come  off  during  the  next  two  months,  and  by  that  time  you  will  have  nice 
short-leaved  plants,  with  stiff  necks  and  close  hearts,  which  are  sure  signs  of 
good  trusses  of  bloom  next  spring. 

As  soon  as  signs  of  winter  weather  are  manifest,  whether  by  cold  rains, 
snow,  or  hard  frost,  put  your  plants  in  their  winter  quarters.  The  best  place 
for  them  is  a  common  garden-frame,  with  a  glass  light  upon  it;  but  many 
and  many  a  good  show  of  Auriculas  has  been  grown  without  glass  at  all,  by 
having  only  a  board  top  to  the  frame,  upon  hinges,  like  the  lid  of  a  box,  to  shut 
down  at  night  and  in  hard  frost,  but  to  be  open  all  day  in  fine,  or  raised  up 
in  front  in  wet  weather.  Take  care  here,  too,  to  have  something  to  keep  the 
worms  out 

And  now  for  their  winter  treatment  In  hard  frost  or  snow,  and  always  at 
night,  shut  down  the  lights  close.  At  all  other  times,  except  in  wet  weather, 
draw  the  lights  off  all  day  ;  and  in  wet,  and  also  in  frosty  weather,  unless  very 
severe,  give  air  for  five  or  six  hours  by  raising  the  lights  a  few  inches.  They 
will  want  but  little  water  until  the  beginning  of  February ;  only  just  prevent 
them  from  getting  dry. 

In  frost  throw  over  the  frame  a  mat,  or  some  straw  or  litter,  at  night ;  and  if 
severe,  this  may  remain  on  in  the  day  also ;  and  with  even  slight  covering  of  this 
sort  the  plants  will  stand  any  weather.  You  will  find  their  leaves  get  quite 
black  with  frost  sometimes ;  never  mind  that ;  but  do  mind  this  :  that  when  the 
frost  breaks,  and  you  begin  to  give  air,  don't  let  a  hot  sun  come  right  down  upon 
them  at  first,  but  raise  the  lights  a  few  inches,  and  throw  a  coarse  cloth  on  the 
frame,  or  just  a  handful  of  straw,  thinly,  so  as  only  to  let  a  little  light  through. 
If  you  have  no  glass,  but  only  a  wooden  top,  you  have  only  to  lifl  it  half  open, 
&Bten  it  so,  and  shade  the  open  side  next  the  sun  with  a  cloth.  In  this  way  your 
plants  will  take  no  harm  with  any  f^ost,  for  they  are  hardy  enough  to  stand 
almost  any  thing ;  but  it  is  sudden  exposure  to  the  direct  sunshine,  upon  the 
breaking  up  of  frost,  that  kills  them.    During  winter  they  should  have  sun;  but 
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in  the  middle  of  0ome  days  in  this  country  the  winter^s  son  is  pretty  hot ;  and 
then  I  generally  shade  the  frame  for  an  hour  or  two. 

As  soon  as  you  see,  in  the  spring,  that  the  plants  are  beginning  to  grow,  yoa 
should  give  them  a  good  top^ressing.  For  this,  use  the  same  sifted  compost 
that  you  did  for  potting.  Take  a  plant,  and  with  the  point  of  a  smali  stick  re^ 
move  the  top  earth  about  half  an  inch  deep,  or  rather  more,  and  fill  up  its  place 
with  the  new  compost :  at  the  same  time  take  off  any  yellow  and  decayed  leav®, 
and  also  any  ofisets  that  are  rooted.  Cut  these  off  with  a  small  penkniie ;  don't 
pull  them  off.  Then  give  the  plants  a  good  watering,  so  as  to  soak  the  whole  baL 
through,  because  now  you  are  going  to  b^in  growing  for  bloom. 

Remember  always,  from  the  time  the  plants  are  put  in  the  frannes  until  thej 
have  done  flowering,  you  must  never  water  them  over  their  leaves,  because  the 
water  often  would  settle  down  in  the  heart  of  the  plant,  and  rot  it ;  and  also 
tliat  you  always  give  water  through  a  fine  rose,  holding  it  clote  to  the  pot,  so  that 
the  water  does  not  disturb  the  mould,  which  would  expose  the  roots. 

From  the  time  you  begin  to  grow  for  bloom,  you  must  give  extra  covering  &t 
night,  because,  although  frost  would  not  hurt  the  plant,  it  will  injure  the  youcg 
truss  of  flower  which  is  now  formed  in  its  centre,  and  if  this  gets  froz^i  at  aoj 
time,  in  the  first  place  your  bloom  will  not  be  so  large,  and  in  the  next  it  will 
not  open^t.    This  is  important 

Having  top-dressed  your  plants,  you  will  soon  see  their  centre  open,'*aad  your 
trusses  of  bloom  begin  to  rise  up  on  a  straight,  stiff  stalk,  and  you  must  give 
water  regularly,  and  not  let  them  flag  for  want  of  it.  But  be  cautious  about  one 
thing :  sometimes,  when  the  sun  is  pretty  hot,  and  the  trusses  are  growing,  you 
will  find  the  new  leaves  (which  have  got  to  be  a  good  size)  will  flag  in  the 
afternoon  ;  don't  fancy  this  is  from  want  of  water,  or  you  will  overdo  it.  AH 
that  is  wanted  is  to  keep  the  earth  in  the  pots  just  moist. 

I  will  suppose  the  flower-stem  is  grown  up  nearly  its  full  height,  and  that  the 
pips  are  beginning  to  swell  out.     Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  show  your  skill 
If  the  weather  is  hot,  you  must  at  once  move  your  frame  out  of  the  full  exposure 
to  the  sun,  and  put  it  where  it  only  gets  it  for  an  hour  or  two  at  sunrise ;  because, 
unless  you  contrive  to  keep  your  plants  cool,  the  heat  will  expand  the  pips  before 
they  are  half  grown,  and  instead  of  having  them  the  size  of  a  quarter  dollar,  as 
you  ought,  and  many  sorts  larger  still,  you  will  have  them  the  sixe  of  mxpences.    '    j 
To  grow  the  pips  large  before  they  expand,  1  have  often  in  hot  seasons  taken  one  of 
the  largest-sized  empty  flower-pots,  and  placed  it  in  the  shade  on  three  stones,  so  ss  ' 
to  have  a  draft  of  air  through  the  bottom-hole,  and  then  placed  the  Auricula  pot    ; 
in  it,  and  put  a  hand-glass  over  it.     Then,  by  leaving  it  thus  for  a  week,  and  ,  \ 
watering  the  outside  of  the  large  pot,  so  as  to  keep  it  wet,  the  ev&poration  from 
it  has  preserved  for  the  plant  such  a  cool  temperature  that  1  have  had  the  pips 
a  third  bigger  than  they  otherwise  would  have  been.    This,  of  course,  can  only  he  1 1 
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done  with  a  few  plants,  but  an  enthusiastic  amateur  does  not  mind  a  little 
trouble. 

The  offsets  of  Auriculas,  when  first  taken  off,  should  be  grown  round  the  edges 
of  a  good-sized  pot  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  then  treated  like  the  old  plants. 

[We  are  pleased  to  hear  from  you  again.  Like  Santa  Claus  among  the 
children,  you  always  have  some  good  thing  in  your  "bag."  It  was  a  happy 
thought  when  you  took  out  oC  it  the  Auricula.  It  is  always  admired,  but 
very  little  grown.  The  amateur  will  only  prize  it  the  more  because  of  the 
additional  care  of  developing  its  full  beauty.  We  would  advise,  in  addition 
to  the  valuable  suggestions  of  our  correspondent,  that  as  soon  as  the  weather 
in  spring  gets  to  be  pretty  warm,  the  position  of  the  frame  be  reversed,  so 
as  to  face  the  north  instead  of  the  south.  Sufficient  sunlight  will  thus  be  se- 
cured, while  the  temperature  of  the  frame  will  be  several  degrees  cooler  than 
if  it  faced  the  south :  and  this  is  just  what  is  wanted  to  grow  the  Auricula 
successfully. — Ed.] 


»■      4  >  »     ■< 


AMERICAN  SHADE  TREES.— No.  IV. 

BT   C.  K.  BBUBNT. 

There  are  few  things  better  calculated  to  attach  us  to  our  homes  than  rural 
embellishments.  This  is  true,  whether  we  apply  the  term  to  our  neighborhood  or 
individual  abode.  The  public  grounds  about  the  great  cities  of  Europe,  some  of 
which  comprise  an  area  of  five  hundred  acres,  are  the  theme  of  general  admiratioui 
the  theatre  of  healthful  exercise  and  recreation,  and  sources  of  high  intellectual 
enjoyment.  The  lesser  towns  and  villages  of  our  own  country,  owe  more  of  their 
charms  and  interest  to  the  trees  and  shrubs  which  embellish  their  grounds, 
squares,  and  streets,  in  the  eye  of  the  man  of  taste,  than  to  any  ostentatious,  showy 
brick  and  mortar — ^more  to  the  beauties  of  nature  than  to  the  works  of  man. 
Nay,  the  highest  efforts  of  the  human  intellect  are  in  vain  put  in  requisition  to 
imitate  the  handiworks  of  the  Creator.'  And  when  we  come  down  to  the  subur- 
ban residence,  and  even  to  the  unostentatious  abode  of  the  farmer,  how  are  their 
beauties  heightened,  and  their  value  advanced  by  a  screen  of  ornamental  trees. 

The  great  objection  to  planting  is,  that  one  may  not  live  to  enjoy  the  fruit  or 
the  shade  of  the  trees  which  one  plants.  Such  an  objecticHi  is  unworthy  of  the 
age,  which  should,  if  it  does  not,  have  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  human  family, 
and  of  posterity ;  and  is,  besides,  affecting  to  hold  a  shorter  term  of  life  than  all 
of  us  hope  for,  and  most  of  us  expect  "Twenty  years  ago,"  said  the  late  Jesse  Buel, 
"  at  forty  years  of  age,  we  commenced  the  cultivation  of  what  was  termed  a  barren, 
untenable  common,  not  an  acre  of  which,  neither  a  tree  nor  shrub,  had  ever  been 
planted  by  the  hand  of  man.  We  have  now  growing  in  our  court  yard,  compris- 
ing about  half  an  acre,  and  in  the  highway  in  front  of  it,  fifty  species  of  forest  and 
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ornamental  trees,  many  of  whichorefrom  forty  to  fiftj  feet  high ;  more  dun  fifb 
species  of  ornamental  shrubs,  not  including  the  rose,  which  in  all  the  vanetj 
and  hue  of  foliage,  many  be  embraced  in  a  single  view  from  the  piazza.  We  fe^  1 
grateful  to  God  for  these  rich  and  abundant  blessings,  and  for  the  impulae  ^h'A 
prompted  our  labor.  We  have  adduced  our  own  example,  not  in  a  spirit  of  vaim: 
ing,  but  to  oonTince  the  young  and  the  middle  aged  that  there  is  abundant  reaso:} 
for  them  to  plant  with  the  hope  of  enjoying  the  fruit  of  their  labor.  The  old  iliOu 
plant  as  an  obligation  they  owe  to  society,  and  for  the  requital  of  which  they  luv 
but  a  short  period  allowed  them.*' 

*'  Many  a  drbary  and  barren  prospect,"  said  the  late  A.  J.  Downing,  *^  may  1 
rendered  interesting — many  a  natural  and  artificial  deformity  hidden,  and  d 
effects  of  almost  every  landscape  may  be  improved,  simply  by  the  judiciou 
employment  of  trees.  The  most  fertile  countries  would  appear  but  a  desert  wi'i 
out  them,  and  the  most  picturesque  scenery  in  every  part  of  the  globe  has  owel 
to  them  its  brightest  charm." 

We  claim  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  man  who  is  a  farmer,  to  beautifr  L  .^ 
grounds  and  yards,  so  as  to  give  his  habitation  as  £den-like  an  appearance  as  p<- 
sible.  Should  our  farmers  be  true  to  themselves,  and  dutiful  to  nature,  then,  v:t 
truth,  of  our  country  it  may  be  said  in  the  language  of  the  poet,  'tis 

''The  land  of  the  myrtle,  the  eyprew,  and  vine, 
"Where  all  but  the  spirit  of  roan  is  diTiDe." 

The  Oak,  termed  by  excellence  the  ^  Kmg  of  trees,*^  is  remarkable  for  its  su^cs- 
tiveness  of  power,  and  consequent  expression  of  grandeur.  It  is  attired  with  tb^ 
romance  of  early  history ;  it  is  celebrated  by  its  connection  with  the  religion  and  re 
ligious  rites  of  the  Druids ;  with  the  customs  of  the  Romans,  who  formed  of  its  ^mf. 
leaves  the  civic  crown  for  their  heroes,  and  who  planted  it  to  overshadow  the  Ttair 
pie  of  Jupiter ;  and  numy  ancient  superstitions  give  the  name  a  peculiar  aignifieaoc^ 
to  the  poet  and  the  antiquary.  From  its  timber  marine  architecture  has  derivi>] 
the  most  important  aid,  and  it  has  thereby  become  associated  with  the  grandee: 
of  commerce  and  the  exploits  of  a  gallant  navy,  and  is  regarded  as  an  emblem  if 
naval  powers.  The  Oak,  therefore,  to  the  majority  of  the  human  race,  is,  beyotc 
all  other  trees,  fraught  with  romantic  interest,  and  invested  with  daaaio  and  his- 
torical dignity. 

He  American  continent  contains  a  numerous  genjis,  comprising  about  slit} 
species,  and  many  varieties,  forty  of  which  are  said  to  be  natives  of  the  continai: 
of  America  and  Mexico.  Of  these  the  White  Oak  bears  the  most  resemblance  t 
the  classical  tree,  in  its  general  appearance,  in  the  contorted  growth  of  its  braocht^s, 
and  the  edible  quality  of  its  fhiit.  It  exceeds  all  other  trees,  not  only  in  its  actiu 
strength,  but  also  in  that  outward  appearance  by  which  this  quality  is  manifested. 
Hence  it  is  r^arded  as  the  monarch  of  trees,  surpassing  all  in  those  qualities  that 
indicate  nobleness  and  capacity.    It  is  the  emblem  of  strength,  dignity,  and  grsc- 
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deur :  the  severest  hurricane  can  not  oveithrow  it,  and  hy  destroying  some  of  its 
branches,  leaves  it  onlj  with  more  wonderful  proofs  of  its  resistance. 

Of  deciduous  Oaks,  natives  of  North  America,  two  require  particular  attention. 
They  are,  The  Champion  Oak,  ( Quercus  rtd>ra,)  and  the  Soarlst  Oak,  ( Quercus 
coceinea.)  These  trees  are  beautiful  objects.  Planted  singly,  with  taste  and 
judgment,  upon  a  spacious  lawn  or  park,  M'ithin  view,  at  different  points  from 
the  mansion,  they  claim  admiration.  Their  figure  is  light  and  graceful,  their 
foliage  remarkable ;  and  whether  as  mere  shrubs  six  feet  high,  or  as  trees  forty  or 
fifty  feet  high,  these  oaks  stand  preeminent.  Loudon  says,  Q.  coccinea  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  of  the  American  oaks.  The  leaves,  which  are  six  inches  long, 
change  in  autumn  to  a  beautiful  scarlet  color ;  and  unless  very  hard  frost  comes 
on  early,  they  do  not  Mi  off  the  trees  till  Christmas,  or  later.  Both  are  highly 
worthy  a  place  in  every  lawn. 

The  Sugar  Maflb. — Perhaps  there  are  few  trees  in  the  American  forest  of 
more  value  than  the  Maple.  As  an  ornamental  tree  it  is  exceeded  by  few,  and 
its  cultivation  in  the  lawn  should  be  much  extended  ;  for  avenues  or  the  streets 
of  towns  and  villages  it  stands  unrivalled.  Its  sap  affords  an  article  of  indispen- 
sable use,  which  is  manufactured  at  the  most  leisure  season  of  the  year.  Its  timber 
is  valuable  in  the  arts,  and  ranks  next  to  the  hickory  for  fuel ;  its  shade  is  um- 
brageous and  refreshing  ;  its  form  symmetrically  beautiful ;  and  its  growth  is 
perfected  in  almost  every  soil.  Whether  we  regard  the  beauty  of  its  flowers  and 
opening  its  early  spring,  of  its  red  fruits  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  or  its  red 
foliage  in  autumn,  it  deserves  to  be  considered  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of 
hardy  trees. 

If  you  want  shade,  plant  the  Maple ;  that  will  g^ve  you  in  a  few  years,  in  a  good 
soil,  a  firm,  round-headed  tree,  with  a  canopy  of  leaves  that  will  defy  the  sun's 
penetration,  and  in  early  spring  a  glorious  display  of  flowers,  equal  to  the  Labur- 
num, and  to  us  more  interesting.  A  plantation  made  on  the  north  or  bleak  side 
of  the  farm  buildings,  or  the  fruit  orchard,  or  in  both  around  permanent  indo- 
sares,  is  highly  useful  as  a  protection ;  constitutes  a  most  interesting  feature  of 
rural  scenery,  and  will  ultimate  in  a  substantial  profit  to  its  proprietor. 

What  a  delightful  feature  must  this  tree  form  in  a  rural  scenery,  and  how 
easily  it  might  be  imitated  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  people  of  Massachu* 
setts  are  entitled  to  much  credit  for  their  early  attention  to  this  subject,  where  a 
laudable  emulation  prevails  in  transplanting  their  highways  into  avenues  of  trees^ 
useful  as  well  as  ornamental. 

The  Black  Walnut. — ^This  is  a  fine  tree,  with  spreading  branohes  and  broad 
round  head.  The  bark  is  rough  and  furrowed,  and  darker  than  that  of  the  but^ 
temut  tree.  As  an  object  of  beauty  for  the  adornment  of  our  pleasure  grounds, 
this  tree  can  not  be  too  highly  esteemed. 

When  the  Black  Walnut  stands  alone,  on  a  fertile  soil,  it  becomes  a  truly  ma* 
jestic  tree ;  its  erect  stem  and  the  breadth  of  shade ,  its  abundant^  soft,  and  luxuri* 
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ant  folinge,  reoommend  it  as  an  ornamfntal  shade  tree.  **  When  full  grown,''  u 
the  lamented  Mr.  Downing,  *Mt  is  scarcely  inferior  in  the  boldness  of  its  ranJ 
cations,  or  the  amplitade  of  its  head,  to  the  Oak  or  the  Giestnut,  and  what  it  Wi 
in  spirited  outline  when  compared  with  other  trees,  is  fully  compensated,  b  < . 
estimation,  by  its  superb  imd  heavy  masses  of  foliage,  which  catch  and  throw  rl 
the  broad  lights  and  shadows  in  the  finest  manner." 

The  Black  Walnut  unites  many  desirable  qualities  in  a  tree — beauty,  grsakr 
ness  and  richness  of  foliage  in  every  period  of  its  growth.  It  is  perfeedjadapvi 
to  our  climate.  Its  growth  from  the  seed  is  certain  and  rapid.  It  is  admin  !; 
adapted  to  extensive  lawns,  parks,  and  plantations,  where  there  is  no  want  of  n>.^ 
for  the  attainment  for  its  full  mze  and  fiiir  proportions.  Its  rapid  growth  and  od 
brageous  foliage  also  recommend  it  for  public  streets  and  avenues.  The  ^^i-r: 
expand  in  May,  but  its  f^uit  is  not  ripe  until  October,  when  it  presents  a  ba?: 
ful  appearance.  It  is  very  prolific :  twenty  bushels  of  nuts  are  not  an  uneco 
mon  yield  of  one  tree. 

The  wood  of  the  Black  Walnut  is  of  a  dark  violet  purple  color,  becoming  deep^^ 
and  almost  black  with  age.  It  is  valuable  for  its  fineness  of  grain,  tenacity,  iu-'^^ 
ness,  strength,  and  durability ;  it  is  beautifully  shaded,  and  admits  of  a  fine  poH 
and  is  elegant  for  ornament. 

[We  are  glad  to  know  that  Mr.  Bement  has  taken  up  his  favorite  subject  agiii 
It  is  full  of  rich  material. — Ed.] 


AGRICULTURAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL  LIBRARIES. 

BT   C0GV08C0. 

If  the  past  should  be  reviewed  by  the  Horticultural  and  Agricultural  p^^- 
they  could  not  fail  to  draw  a  very  gratifying  conclusion  from  the  results  of  tk  • 
labors.  Although  it  is  scarcely  more  than  a  generation  since  the  first  periodu-^ 
devoted  to  these  subjects  was  established,  yet  the  progress  that  has  been  md^  - 
such  as  to  effectually  silence  those  limited  brains,  who  have  rung  all  the  dens- 
changes  upon  the  subject  of  book  culture  and  improvement.  It  is  only  nece>^^ .' 
to  compare  these  interests  at  the  present  day,  with  their  condition  tweuty-fi'^ 
years  ago,  to  mark  the  improvement,  and  then  credit  the  press  for  the  liberal  as. 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture. 

When  we  meet  now  with  an  intelligent  and  successful  cultivator  of  the  ^-i 
who  is  fully  alive  to  all  the  improvements  of  the  present  age,  we  must  neeessar.; 
set  him  down  as  one  who  reads  and  thinks,  who  takes  many  of  the  best  issues 
those  papers  devoted  to  his  interests,  and  who  has  collected  a  library  of  Agri<^ 
tural  and  Horticultural  works,  which  for  general  use  and  reference  have  bec<>'^^ 
invaluable. 
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It  is  hardly  necessary  to  argue  in  favor  of  the  value  of  an  Agricultural  book  or 
paper,  and  the  day  has  gone  by  for  a  man  of  intelligence  to  risk  his  reputation  in 
underrating  their  influence.  Past  history  will  contradict  any  assertions  against 
their  importance,  for  the  progress  of  such  pursuits  has  been  to  a  great  extent  due 
to  their  exertions.  That  we  as  a  people  have  made  rapid  strides  in  these  depart- 
ments of  our  country's  greatness,  no  one  can  question  ;  and  that  by  interchanging 
facts  and  sustaining  the  mediums  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  we  shall  continue 
to  improve,  is  equally  beyond  doubt. 

That  the  value  of  such  publications  is  becoming  every  day  more  highly  appre- 
ciated, is  apparent  from  the  fact  of  their  increased  demand.  The  history  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Pomology,  Landscape  Gardening, 
Rural  Architecture,  etc,  as  published  from  year  to  year,  has  now  become  as  rare 
books  among  the  libraries  of  our  prominent  farmers  and  country  gentlemen. 
The  circulation  during  the  early  periods  of  our  now  leading  publications  of  this 
class,  was  small  compared  with  that  at  the  present  time,  and  full  files  of  many  of 
them  have  long  since  disappeared  from  first  hands,  and  are  ranked  upon  the  book 
shelves  of  those  who  know  well  their  value.  It  is  only  within  a  week  that  we 
offered  three  times  the  original  price  for  a  full  series  of  one  of  the  leading  journals, 
and  were  politely  told  that  if  we  should  double  our  offer  we  could  not  have  it. 

There  is  a  great  satisfaction,  while  taking  such  publications,  to  feel  that  their 
value  does  not  depreciate,  and  that  when  we  have  read  and  profited  by  their  con- 
tents, they  have  still  a  price.  We  envy  those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  possess 
complete  sets  of  such  publications  as  the  Cultivator,  the  "  Country  Gentleman," 
"  Hovey's  Magazine,"  and  the  "  Horticulturist." 

A  library  of  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  works  is  what  every  one  who 
lives  in  the  country  should  possess,  and  the  regular  issues  of  such  journals  form 
annual  volumes  of  great  value.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  many  of  those  who 
occupy  large  estates  to  take  duplicate  copies  for  the  gardener's  and  farmer's  houses, 
and  which  become  permanently  attached  to  them,  though  the  inmates  may  change. 
The  result  is  always  good,  for  men  will  read  when  they  have  an  opportunity ; 
and  if  they  read  they  will  improve.  An  investment  of  $15  or  $20  per  annum  in 
the  leading  periodicals  on  these  subjects  should  not  fail  to  return  many  times 
their  value. 

We  take  great  pride  in  possessing  one  of  the  most  extensive  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  libraries  in  the  country,  and  we  look  upon  the  bound  volumes  of 
this  periodical  literature  as  a  profitable  investment.  They  pay  us  their  full  price 
every  year  as  books  of  reference  and  instruction,  and  their  actual  cash  valuation 
improves  annually  more  than  the  legal  rate  of  interest.  If  our  whole  library 
were  put  under  the  hammer,  we  will  venture  to  say  that  the  back  volumes  of  the 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  periodicals  would  bring  their  cash  cost  and  interest. 
We  esteem  ourselves  fortunate  in  having  an  early  collection ;  but  were  we  to 
commence  life  again  to^lay,  we  should  at  once  preserve  files  of  every  leading 
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journal  on  these  subjects ;  there  are  golden  dollars  in  some  of  the  pages,  as  by     | 
experience  we  Icnow  that  our  investment  has  come  back  many  fold,  and  is  stiil 
paying  us  a  rich  return. 

[This  is  a  very  important  and  very  interesting  subject,  and  we  hope  Cognoeco 
will  follow  it  up.     It  is  a  fact  apparent  to  every  observer,  that  the  best  horticul- 
turists and  the  best  farmers  are  always  diligent  readers.     A  knowledge  of  new 
plants  and  improved  modes  of  culture  can  only  be  acquired  by  reading,  ainoe  the 
press  is  now  the  only  medium  by  which  such  knowledge  is  communicated  to  the   . 
world.    There  may  be  an  occasional  exception,  and  there  may  be,  also,  cases     ' 
where  such  knowledge  is  obtained  orally  at  second  hand  ;  but  the  geaeral  role     . 
nevertheless  remains  true.    There  are  parties  who  are  willing  to  forego  all  the   i 
pleasures  of  reading,  but  they  are  greatly  to  be  commiseratedi     No  man  is  fit  to     ' 
be  intrusted  with  any  important  position  who  is  not  a  diligent  reader  in  his  pro- 
fession.   Besides  all  this,  we  are  all  of  us  under  obligatioDS  to  fit  ourselves  for   | 
the  moral  and  social  duties  of  life :  no  man  has  a  right  to  degrade  his  human   } 
nature.     We  shall  recur  to  this  subject  again. — £d.] 


A  CONSUMER'S  VIEW  OF  THE  "WHICH  IS  THE  BEST  GRAPE?" 

QUESTION. 


BT     BROOKLT] 


Tuis  seems  to  be  a  leading  topic  now-4udays.  I  beg  to  protest  against  the  style 
that  has  been  adopted  by  some  of  our  zealous  cultivators.  I  do  not  object  to  their 
saying  all  they  think  of  their  own  pet  variety,  but  I  do  to  their  running  down  every 
thing  else. 

A  Philadelphia  gentleman  lately  stated  at  one  of  our  Sodety  meetings,  that  in 
that  centre  of  the  world  certain  ordinary  varieties  were  considered  "  unfit  for 
human  food."  Myself  and  family  having  been  in  the  habit  of  using  them  by  the 
peck,  and  never  having  experienced  any  of  the  frightful  effects  depicted  as  pro- 
duced by  them,  I  beg  to  differ  from  him,  and  to  say  that  I  like  these  Pariahs,  and 
do  not  acknowledge  his  right  to  impeach  my  judgment  for  doing  so.  A  Jew  may 
think  me  a  Goth  because  1  like  pork,  an  Englishman  because  I  don^t  like  mutton, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Philadelphia  because  I  relish  other  grapes  than  Black 
Hamburghs ;  but  that  is  merely  their  opinion,  I  think  individual  taste  has  its 
rights  in  this  matter. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  against  Black  Hamburghs — far  from  it — but  would  rather 
take  home  twenty  pounds  of  ripe^  well-groton  Isabellas  or  Catawbaa,  and  let  the 
youngsters  have  a  feast,  than  a  couple  ol  bunches  of  the  others  to  squabble  over. 
True,  I  might  take  the  twenty  pounds  of  Hamburghs — \i'{ — I  could  afford  iU  If 
I  can  not,  must  I  do  without  grapes  1    The  gentleman  might  as  well  tell  me  that  if 
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I  can  not  afford  superfine  black  I  must  go  Mrithout  breeches.  He  put  me  in  mind 
of  the  princess,  who  thought  the  people  were  very  foolish  to  starve  to  death : 
"  rather  than  do  that  she  would  have  eaten  dry  bread."  The  idea  that  any  one 
might  not  be  able  to  invest  in  a  liberal  supply  of  Black  Hamburghs  never  seemed 
to  strike  him ;  he  spoke  with  contempt  of  these  common  grapes  because  they  were 
sold  so  low.  Wishing  to  see  good  fruit  of  all  kinds  so  cheap  that  the  laboring 
classes  can  freely  indulge  in  it,  and  believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  raising  it  for  this 
plebeian  market  will  pay  as  well  as  other  farm  crops,  I  can  not  enter  into  his  feel- 
ings. I  go  for  elevating  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  as  much  as  possible,  but  do  not 
conceive  that  the  time  has  yet  arrived  to  put  even  only  Pennsylvania  under  glass. 
Believe,  if  I  had  an  abundance  of  many  varieties,  I  should  partake  of  all  in  turn. 
Roast  quail  is  more  delicate  than  roast  beef:  ergo,  beef  is^  not  worth  eating. 
Trout  is  more  recherche  than  cod :  codfish — ^a vaunt. 

[The  gentleman  from  Philadelphia  certainly  did  take  very  decided  ground 
against  our  native  grapes,  and  anathematized  them  in  round,  hearty  terms,  not  very 
palatable  to  those  accustomed  to  eating  Isabellas  and  Catawbas.  We  endeavored 
at  the  time  to  present  some  facts  tending  to  modify  his  views,  and  think  we  par- 
tially succeeded.  We  predict,  however,  that  when  he  shall  have  become  better 
acquainted  with  our  native  grapes  in  their  best  condition,  he  will  commend  them 
in  as  hearty  terms  as  he  now  condemns  them.  Unripe  fruit  of  all  kinds  we  con- 
demn ;  but  ripe  grapes,  the  native  equally  with  the  foreign,  we  esteem  pre-emi- 
nently conducive  to  health :  let  all  eat  them  as  freely  as  they  may.  We  think 
we  express  the  opinion  of  all  who  have  eaten  grapes  freely  when  we  say,  that  we 
never  feel  better  than  when  we  eat  four  or  five  pounds  of  natives  daily.  Some  of 
the  effects  described  by  our  friend  from  Philadelphia  may  possibly  result  from 
eating  unripe  grapes,  but  they  would  follow  in  the  case  of  the  foreign  as  surely  as 
in  that  of  the  native.  Now  native  grapes  are  frequently  gathered  and  eaten  when 
scarcely  more  than  half  ripe ;  foreign  grapes  are  very  seldom  taken  from  the  vine 
until  they  are  quite  ripe ;  hence  our  friend  may  have  sometimes  seen  ill  effects 
from  eating  the  former ;  but  this  would  hardly  warrant  his  deduction,  that  native 
grapes  are  not  fit  to  be  eaten,  any  more  than  that  foreign  grapes  are  not  fit  to 
be  eaten,  since  the  same  effects  would  follow  from  eating  unripe  foreign  grapes. 
We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  eating  freely  of  both  kinds,  and  candor  compels  us 
to  say  that  both  are  refreshing  and  conducive  to  health :  Muscats  and  Hamburghs, 
Delawares  and  Dianas,  are  fit  even  for  princes  to  eat,  one  equally  with  the  other. 
The  native,  however,  will  always  be  the  grape  for  the  masses,  and  our  wish  is, 
that  all  may  be  enabled  to  partake  of  it  freely. — ^Ed.] 
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FRUIT  TREES  IN  POTS : 

THtlft  CULTURE  AND     HAMAOBMENT  ADAPTED    TO  THE    CUlfATB  OF    AMKEICA. TO  WHICH    »  ADDED 

DlBEOnONS  FOB  THE  CONBTBUCnoSf   Of  CBKAP  BOC8ES   FOB  FRUITIVO  THE    SAME. 

BT  DR.  OSO.  PBPPER  NORRI8,  WILMINOTOK,  DELAWARE. 

That  the  culture  of  fruit  trees  in  pots  is  destined  to  become  popular  in  Amer- 
ica, it  requires  no  far-seeing  mind  to  dlscem.  In  a  climate  remarkable  for  its  sudden 
changes  from  heat  to  cold,  a  method  by  which  the  tender  blossoms  may  be  guarded 
against  untimely  checks,  is  sure  to  meet  with  many  advocates.  This  system  is 
now  creating  a  furor  in  England,  where  such  houses  have  been  experimented  with 
during  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  increasing  demand  for  them  more  clearly  proves 
than  any  other  demonstration,  their  merits  and  advantages.  In  this  country  the  prob- 
abilities are,  that  they  will  not  only  be  ornaments  to  the  grounds  of  the  wealthy, 
but  also  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  market  gardener;  the  cheapness  with  whidi 
the  necessary  structures  can  be  erected,  and  the  simplicity  they  can  be  managed 
with,  will  do  much  to  popularize  the  taste  for  this  mode  of  gardening.  Add  to  this, 
the  facts  of  the  now  almost  complete  abandonment  of  the  apricot,  plum,  and  nectar- 
ine, on  account  of  the  ravages  of  the  curculio,  and  the  growing  fondness  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  rural  homes,  and  M'e  think  we  are  justified  in  predicting  almost  a 
mania  for  this  species  of  horticulture.  The  latter  reason  alone  will  do  much  for 
it.  American  tastes  are  rapidly  becoming  identified  with  country  life,  and  slowly 
but  surely  we  are  following  in  the  footsteps  of  our  English  ancestors.  Persons 
who,  some  years  since,  were  satisfied  with  a  few  weeks'  residence  in  the  country, 
now  pass  as  mapy  months ;  and  many  whose  pursuits  have  allowed  them,  now 
make  their  permanent  homes  where  they  formerly  were  temporary  sojourners. 
Additional  comforts  have  had  much  to  do  with  effecting  this  change.  Gas  and 
water  were  formerly  only  to  be  had  by  the  citizens  of  the  towns.  The  introduc- 
tion of  rams,  windmills,  and  other  popular  modes  of  raising  water  in  country 
houses,  has  put  many  of  their  inhabitants  in  possession  of  superior  water  accom- 
modations over  their  city  friends.  No  more  are  the  winter  evenings  in  rural 
homes  made  dismal  by  the  absence  of  the  cheerful  illuminating  rays  of  the 
town  gas.  The  facilities  by  which  the  towns  can  now  be  reached  have  also  had 
a  considerable  share  in  hastening  the  exodus :  transient  travellers  are  continually 
on  the  increase. 

These  are  among  the  varied  inducements  that  are  making  country  homes  yearly 
more  sought  after.  It  is  to  this  class  of  inhabitants,  the  owners  of  small  estates 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cities,  that  the  claims  of  this  method  of  fruit  culture  pre- 
sent themselves.  Any  one  living  on  half  an  acre  of  ground  can  have  put  up  one 
of  these  glass-roofed  structures,  in  which  can  be  as  well  ripened  a  crop  of  fruits 
as  in  the  most  costly  crystal  palace.  To  the  renter,  pot  culture  presents  a  mode 
of  growing  fruits  by  which,  should  he  see  fit  to  change  his  residence  on  a  few 
hours'  notice,  he  can  remove  his  house  and  trees,  and  in  his  new  home  at  the 
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proper  season  caa  gather  the  luscious  fruits.  Many  who  have  hitherto  been  deterred 
from  planting  fruit  trees  on  account  of  the  license  allowed  by  law  to  depredators, 
now  that  they  have  a  method  by  which  their  treasures  may  be  guarded,  will  em- 
bark in  this  new  system.  The  retiring  citizen  need  not  now  wait  a  lifetime  for 
his  fruit  crop,  but  may  resonably  hope  to  be  permitted  to  gather  of  the  golden 
fruit  which  he  directs  his  gardener  to  have  properly  cared  for. 

The  OlasS'Roofed  Fruit  Shed  can  be  constructed  in  a  very  simple  manner, 
at  a  yery  small  cost.  The  form  may  vary  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  proprietor. 
We  give  our  preference  to  the  lean-to,  as  being  more  easily  managed  and  more 
simple  in  its  construction.  It  may  be  of  any  length  desired ;  but  as  regards 
height,  it  will  have  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  necessary  that  the  leaves  should  be 
near  the  glass;  therefore  the  proposed  dimensions  should  be  taken,  as  they  will  give 
more  advantages  at  the  same  money  than  any  other :  they  will  be  seen  to  be  very 
nearly  the  same  recommended  by  Mr.  Rivers  in  his  admirable  treatise.  Should  a 
shed  fifty  feet  long  be  desired,  we  mark  out  the  ground  fifty  feet  by  thirteen  wide, 
designing  to  construct  a  sunk  walk  in  the  centre  two  feet  wide  and  one  foot  deep^ 
thus  leaving  a  border  on  each  side  of  five  feet  six  inches,  in  which  the  potted  trees 
are  to  be  plunged.  The  back  row  of  posts  should  be  of  cedar  or  chestnut,  eleven 
feet  long,  and  sunk  three  feet  at  least  in  the  ground,  and  placed  five  feet  apart. 
If  the  part  intended  to  be  put  in  the  soil  is  previously  well  charred,  the  durability 
of  the  posts  will  be  thereby  increased.  The  front  row  of  posts  should  be  in  a 
parallel  line,  and  thirteen  feet  from  the  back  ones ;  should  be  put  the  same  distance 
in  the  ground,  and  allowed  to  project  three  feet  above  the  surface.  The  posts  at  each 
end  for  the  doors  will  be  all  the  posts  required.  Before  planting,  the  outside  of  each 
should  be  squared.  On  top  of  the  front  and  back  rows,  plates  for  the  rafters 
to  rest  on  must  be  firmly  spiked.     Hemlock  three  by  fours  make  substantial 


plates.  To  the  back,  front,  and  side  posts  may  be  nailed,  plowed  and  grooved 
flooring  boards ;  they  make  a  good  back,  and  the  joints  are  sufficiently  open  to 
admit  some  air.  The  roof  may  be  made  of  two  by  four  hemlock  rafters  placed 
five  feet  apart,  firmly  braced  to  the  bock  and  front  plates,  having  between  them 
white  pine  strips  two  inches  by  one  inch,  on  each  of  which,  as  well  as  in  the 
rafters,  grooves  must  be  plowed  to  let  the  glass  rest  on.     These  strips  can 
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be  very  cheaply  got  out  at  any  saw^mill.  Ten  by  twelve  fourth  quality  glasi, 
lapped  over  half  an  inch,  makes  a  tight  roof  of  good  appearance.  Such  a  shed  can 
be  constructed  by  any  person  at  a  very  small  cost  If  it  is  desired  to  build  diei^ 
ly,  avoid  carpenters :  between  the  cutting  of  the  wood  to  waste,  half  working,  and 
general  ignorance,  a  large  bill  is  made  in  a  short  time.  If  money  be  not  an  object 
with  the  builder,  more  handsomely  finished  houses  may  be  had,  but  not  better 
adapted  for  the  purpose  required. 

To  build  cheaply,  get  the  posts  out  of  the  woods  in  rough  days  in  winter ;  have 
them  charred,  squared,  and  ready  to  go  into  the  ground  whenever  weather  permitB. 
A  short  time  only  is  required  to  spike  the  wall  plates  on  to  the  front  and  back  rows 
of  posts,  and  nail  on  Uie  flooring  boards ;  being  jointed,  they  fit  readily,  and 
present  a  good  appearance  externally.  Your  rafters  and  pine  strips  come  from  the 
steam  sash-shop  all  ready  for  the  glass ;  the  house  can  be  glased  during  mild 
days  in  winter.  A  half  sash  door,  for  each  end,  can  be  cheaply  had,  or  <»ie  of 
rough  construction  will  answer  equally  as  well  and  be  cheaper. 

Ventilators. — ^It  is  indispensable,  to  grow  fine  fruits  in  pots  under  glass,  that 
in  addition  to  an  unclouded  roof,  there  should  be  ample  ventilation ;  and  here  it 
is  that  fruit  houses  difier  from  cold  graperies.  When  it  would  be  proper  and 
suitable  in  a  cold  grapery  to  have  every  crevice  closed,  in  the  fruit  house  half  the 
shutters  at  least  should  be  open.  In  the  front  wall  cut  out  shutters  four  feet  long 
by  a  foot  and  a  half  deep ;  ten  shutters  of  these  dimensions  will  be  required  in  a 
house  fifty  feet  long.  In  the  back  there  should  be  at  least  six  pairs  of  ventilating  shut- 
ters ;  they  may  be  made  to  slide  in  grooves,  or  let  down  by  hinges,  and  should  beat 
least  three  feet  long  by  one  foot  wide.  Over  the  openings  thus  made,  both  in  tlie  front 
and  back  wall,  should  be  placed  a  thin  gauze  wire  netting,  the  thinner  the  better, 
so  that  when  the  shutters  are  opened,  a  protection  will  be  afforded  against 
insects.  Unless  this  netting  is  made  very  thin,  it  will  be  of  no  use,  and  should  be  got 
for  the  purpose ;  the  holes  should  be  as  small  as  in  the  gauze  netting  used  to  protect 
beds  against  musquitoes.  No  obstacle  is  thus  offered  to  the  free  ingress  of  air,  and  in 
sects  are  effectually  excluded.  My  own  fruit  house  is  forty  feet  long  by  thirteen  wide, 
with  cedar  posts  five  feet  apart,  and  three  feet  in  the  ground.  On  top  of  the  front 
and  back  row  of  posts  rest  the  wall  plates.  The  rafters  are  five  feet  apart,  between 
which  are  the  white  pine  strips.  On  the  rafters  and  on  the  strips  are  furrowed 
grooves,  on  which  the  glass,  which  is  10  by  12  fourth  quality,  rests ;  the  back, 
front,  and  sides  are  made  by  nailing  inch  and  a  quarter  flooring  boards  on  the 
posts.  In  the  front,  ventilators  three  feet  long  by  a  foot  and  a  half  wide  are 
cut ;  and  in  the  back,  three  pairs  of  ventilating  shutters  work  in  grooves.  Tlie 
back  shutters  are  three  feet  long  by  one  foot  wide ;  two  are  near  the  roo( 
two  in  the  middle,  two  about  two  feet  from  the  ground :  exact  distances  are 
not  essential.  In  addition  to  my  three  pairs  of  shutters  I  have  knocked  off  the  two 
upper  boards,  and  thus  made  a  shutter  on  hinges  running  the  whole  length  of  the 
building^  all  of  which  will  be  required  in  our  July  weather.     I  have  two  chest- 
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nut  posts  on  each  end  of  my  house,  on  which  are  hung  the  two  doors,  the  one  indin- 
mg  to  the  south  being  glazed  entirely.  The  walk  in  the  centre  is  two  feet  wide, 
and  eighteen  inches  deep ;  on  the  ground  is  a  wooden  lattice  work ;  the  front  bor- 
der  is  five  feet  wide ;  the  back  divided  into  two,  the  furthest  back  being  raised. 
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If  preferred,  the  form  of  the  house  may  be  span-roofed,  although  we  give  our  decided 
preference  to  the  lean-to,  belieying  it  in  our  climate  to  be  best  suited  to  the  wants 
of  the  potted  tree.  The  span-roofed  house  may  be  thirty  feet  long,  four  feet 
high  at  the  side  walls,  middle  eight  feet,  and  four  feet  wide — the  borders  on  the 


right  and  left  of  the  walk  may  be  divided  into  two ;  the  front  one  raised  nine 
inches,  and  supported  by  a  plank  or  sod,  or  the  walk  may  be  sunk  and  the  border 
undivided. 

The  trees  may  be  potted  anytime  the  weather  is  suitable,  between  October  and 
April.  The  size  of  the  pots  will  in  a  measure  be  determined  by  the  kind  of  trees : 
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for  Apricots  and  Plums  small  pots  will  answer,  while  the  Peadi  and  Nectarine, 
being  of  coarse  growth,  will  require  a  larger  pot.  The  first  size  flower  pots  an; 
fourteen  inches,  and  are  12  40  per  dozen,  or  25  cents  singlj ;  second  size,  twdve^ 
inch,  12  00  per  dozen ;  third,  eleven-inch,  II  50  per  dozen ;  fourth,  t^Kindi, 
II  20perdozen«  It  is  not  desirable  to  use  a  smaller  size  than  the  last  named.  Tbt: 
apertures  in  the  bottom  of  the  pots  will  require  to  be  enlarged  to  three  or 
four  inches ;  this  maj  be  very  simply  done  with  a  light  hammer.  Where  potting 
a  large  number  of  trees  is  in  contemplation,  the  pots  should  be  bespoken  stti 
made  with  a  lai^e  hole  in  the  bottom.  On  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  po: 
place  some  old  broken  crocks,  pieces  of  broken  flower  pots,  tiles,  old  broken  chin^ 
or  small  pieces  of  brick  sufficient  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  soil  ;  on  top  of  this 
put  either  the  most  lumpy  part  of  the  compost  heap,  or,  what  is  preferable, 
bits  of  charcoal ;  a  couple  of  handfuls  to  each  pot  will  be  needed.  Now  put  in 
several  handfuls  of  the  compost,  ramming  the  same  well  down )  next  the  trc«, 


having  first  carefully  shortened  the  roots ;  then  more  soil,  ramming  well  down : 
do  not  plant  too  deeply ;  especially  avoid  placing  the  tree  deeper  than  wh^n 
growing  in  the  nursery.  Do  not  entirely  fill  the  pot  with  the  compost,  as  it  is 
desirable  that,  after  settling,  the  pot  should  not  be  entirely  filled  with  eartk 
otherwise  needless  trouble  will  be  experienced  in  watering.  Having  pressed  the 
earth  firmly  around  the  roots,  with  a  sharp  knife,  shorten  the  tree  to  at  least  thr^ 
feet  from  the  surface  of  the  pot,  at  the  same  time  shortening  well  in  even- 
branch  ;  on  no  account  cut  ofi'a  branck  entire,  unless  very  near  the  collar.  Allow 
the  lower  branches  to  be  the  longest,  and  diminish  the  length  of  each  as  the  top 
is  approached :  the  topmost  branches  should  not  be  over  two  inches,  while  the 
lower  ones  may  be  a  couple  of  feet  long.  No  specified  rule  need  be  followed,  only 
impress  on  the  novice  the  importance  of  shortening  the  top  well  in,  and  if  thriftj, 
vigorous  trees  are  desired,  severe  pruning  must  l>e  insisted  on.  When  we  take 
into  consideration  the  severe  mutilation  the  roots  undergo  when  transformed 
into  the  narrow  spaces  of  an  eleven-inch  pot,  the  sharp  catdng  will  be  justi- 
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fied«  A  suitable  compofit  for  young  pot-trees  may  be  made  by  thoroughly 
incorporating  with  the  top  soil  of  an  old  pasture  field,  well  rotted  manure,  wood 
ashes,  leaf  mould,  and  some  road  sand  or  pulverized  charcoal ;  any  thing  that 
will  tend  to  lighten  and  make  pervious  the  soil  seems  suitable.  The  materials 
should  be  suffered  to  lie  in  a  heap  for  a  time  with  an.  occasional  turning. 

[The  Doctor  has  entered  upon  orchard  house  culture  with  much  enthusiasm, 
and  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  an  opportunity  of  laying  before  our  readers 
the  results  of  his  experience.  The  length  of  his  article  precludes  some  suggestions 
we  should  like  to  make.  We  will  say  here,  however,  that  we  should  prefer  a  lap 
of  only  one-eighth  instead  of  half  an  inch  in  the  glass;  besides  other  important 
advantages,  the  danger  of  breakage  is  much  less.  We  hope  the  Doctor  will  con- 
tinue the  subject,  and  give  us  an  additional  chapter  on  the  treatment  of  the  trees. 
—Ed.] 


FACTS  AND  COMMENTS  ON  GRAPE  CULTURE. 

BY    WILLIAM   A.  WOODWABD,    M  OB  T  ON  VI  LL  S,    ORANOX    CO.,   K.   T. 

Mb.  Editor  :  In  your  article  on  Grape  Culture,  No.  VII.,  I  am  pleased  to  see 
the  Delaware  rated  as  No.  1 ;  that  is  doubtiess  the  right  thing  in  the  right  place. 
With  my  present  knowledge  and  experience,  I  should  have  named  the  Hartford 
Prolific  No.  3,  for  the  reason  that  U  is  earlier^  and  in  many  respects  equal  to 
the  Concord.  The  Hartford  Prolific  ripened  with  me  on  the  6th  of  September 
this  year ;  was  then  sweet  and  delicate ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  other  grapes 
which  ripen  ten  to  fourteen  days  later,  is  a  variety  worthy  of  general  cultivation; 
besides,  it  is  hardy,  the  temperature  of  twenty-one  degrees  below  zero  having  had 
no  deleterious  effect  upon  it  the  past  winter.  When  the  Hartford  Prolific,  like 
the  Delaware,  shall  become  well  known,  and  cultivated  by  every  amateur  and 
vineyardist,  they  will  be  known  as  the  wine-grapes  of  our  country  ;  the  delight- 
ful native  aroma  of  the  former  will  give  a  bouquet  to  its  wine  that  is  now  but 
littie  known,  is  much  sought  afler,  and  will  be  appreciated.  Query  1  why  not 
give  us  an  essay  now  and  then  on  wine-making?  or  do  you  consider  it  out  of  the 
range  of  Horticulture  ?  The  great  business  of  grape-growing  will  ultimately 
mei^e  into  wine-making ;  somebody  must  and  will  make  it ;  perhaps  not  the  one 
who  raises  the  fruit,  but  the  fruit  itself  will  be  pressed,  fermented,  refined,  bot- 
tied,  and — drank.  I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  there  will  be  but  littie  sale  for 
grapes  for  the  table ;  for  I  look  forward  with  some  degree  of  satisfaction  to  the 
time  when  every  man  will  raise  his  own  grapes  for  that  purpose ;  when  every 
city  and  village  lot  will  have  not  only  its  own  single  vines,  but  its  grape-house ; 
when  it  shall  become  a  source  of  pleasure  to  every  merchant^  professional  man, 
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mechanic,  and  laborer,  to  spend  half  an  hour  every  day  in  his  s^rapery,  which 
shall  also  yield  him  fourfold  for  his  pains,  in  delicious,  healthy  fhiit  for  his  fiun- 
ily.  Why  not  call  public  attention  to  it  ?  A  man  may  be  a  Horticulturist  even 
if  he  has  but  twenty-five  feet  square  to  practice  oa.  You  once  gave  us  the  expe- 
rience of  a  gentleman  who*  showed  what  could  be  done  on  nine  feet  of  ground. 
Twenty-five  feet  square  would  permit  a  grape-house  12  by  25  feet,  and  leave 
room  for  clothes^ying — ^wluch  seems  now  to  be  the  only  use  for  a  city  yard — 
and  admit  of  a  dozen  or  twenty  hardy  native  grape-vines  on  the  borders  besides^ 
with  a  very  little  expense. 

You  think  the  Diana  would  be  entitled  to  position  No.  2,  were  the  practioe  of 
covering  the  vines  common.  Let  it  become  common ;  the  sooner  the  better ; 
advise  every  body  to  practice  it ;  to  cover  all  their  vines,  the  hardy  as  well  as  the 
tender  ones.  It  is  easily  done,  and  it  pays.  The  vine  starts  earlier  in  the  ^ring, 
it  ripens  both  wood  and  fruit  earlier  in  the  fiJl,  and  insures  the  certainty  that  it 
will  not  be  killed  if  the  following  winter  should  become,  like  the  last  one,  the 
temperature  of  Greenland's  icy  mountains."  It  is  but  little  labor  to  cover  a 
grapevine,  and  whole  vineyards  may  be  covered  at  a  percentage  on  the  product 
of  the  ensuing  season.  Strawberries  and  Raspberries  are  covered  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  why  not  grapes  ?  Does  the  cultivator  of  the  latter  chum  exemptaon 
from  the  command  to  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  1  Then  cover  the 
Diana,  and  call  it  No.  4,  not  2,  for  its  liability  to  rot,  like  its  parent  the  Catawba, 
in  wot  seasons,  is  its  drawback.  The  Hartford  Prolific  has  an  objection  for  a 
maf  ACt  grape,  viz.,  dropping  its  fruit  when  ripe.  So  the  Delaware  is  too  small 
to  fill  the  mouth,  and  when  enough  berries  are  taken  for  this  purpose  the  accu- 
mulation of  seeds  is  an  inconvenience.  It  may  be  a  long  time  before  we  get  a 
fruitless  native  grape.  While  waiting  in  full  faith  for  that  millennium  in  Horti- 
culture, let  us  select  the  best  we  have,  and  advise  the  public  to  give  them'  a  iair 
trial.  The  Isabella  this  season  has  generally  ripened  prematurely,  twenty-five 
days  earlier  than  last  year.  I  think  this  is  an  effect  of  the  exposure  last  winter. 
The  Woodward  grape  ripened  7th  September  under  very  unfrvorable  treatment; 
that  is,  a  desire  on  my  part  to  grow  wood  instead  of  fruit  I  have  no  doubt  it 
would  ripen  a  week  earlier  under  good  culture.  I  adopt  your  opinicm  that  it  is 
an  Isabella  seedling.  In  regard  to  its  hardiness,  a  vine  under  the  mountain's  shade 
was  exposed  to  29^°  below  zero ;  another,  in  my  garden,  to  21^  below  zero,  both 
of  which  are  uninjured,  and  have  grown  luxuriantly  since. 

[It  is  a  great  point  to  get  started  right :  we  believe  we  have  pjaoed  the  Dela- 
ware just  where  it  belongs,  and  no  person  need  fear  planting  it  largely.  We 
think  we  have  done  no  more  than  our  duty  required  in  bringing  it  boldly  up  to 
a  front  rank :  the  future  will  more  than  confirm  all  we  have  said  of  it.  On  the 
Hartford  Prolific,  however,  you  run  quite  too  fast  for  us ;  you  will  have  to  come 
back  and  take  another  start.    At  present  we  can  not  place  the  Hartford  Prolific 
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even  No.  5  for  general  cultivation.  It  is  not  suifidentl y  good  to  begin  with,  and 
its  habit  of  dropping  its  berries,  if  confirmed,  will  render  it  valueless  for  market 
purposes ;  and  we  must  remember,  too,  that  those  who  buy  grapes  do  so  to  obtain 
something  rich  to  enjoy.  Let  us  wait  a  while  yet  before  proceeding  too  &r.  If  we 
had  to  decide  the  matter  now,  we  should  give  a  decided  preference  to  the  Creveling, 
as  being  nearly  as  early  and  much  better,  besides  holding  its  berries  firmly.  We 
have  probably  given  the  Concord  too  prominent  a  place,  simply  because  it  is 
hardy.  It,  too,  has  a  habit  of  dropping  its  berries  when  left  till  fully  ripe,  but 
not  to  the  same  extent  as  the  Hartford  Prolific.  We  have  seen  this  so  decidedly 
manifested  this  fall  as  to  give  us  some  uneasiness.  For  market  purposes  we 
must  have  grapes  that  will  adhere  to  their  peduncles ;  and  the  matter  can  not  be 
looked  afler  too  closely.  But  you  have  fiiirly  upset  us  in  calling  the  Hartford 
Prolific  a  wine  grape.  We  try  to  get  every  thing  good  out  of  every  thing ;  but 
we  can  not  get  wine  out  of  this  grape,  any  more  than  we  can  get  gold  from  the 
quartz  rock  of  our  mountains,  because  it  is  not  in  it ;  it  won't  come  for  us,  and  we 
wish  you  would  tell  us  how  you  do  it.  You  must  bear  in  mind  our  position,  that 
there  must  be  no  sugar  added ;  in  fact,  there  must  be  nothing  but  the  pure,  unadul- 
terated juice  of  the  grape :  otherwise  we  shall  call  it  a  cordial,  or  something  of  that 
kind.  The  Delaware,  Diana,  Catawba,  Lincoln,  and  others,  will  make  good  pure 
wine  ;  the  Isabella,  Concord,  Hartford  Prolific,  and  others  of  the  same  class,  will 
not ;  at  least  our  best  wine  makers  have  tried  it  repeatedly,  and  never  succeeded. 
We  do  not  exactly  know  about  the  "  day  when  there  will  be  but  little  sale  for 
grapes  for  the  table ;"  it  would  be  right  enough  if  every  man  could  grow  his  own 
grapes ;  but  if  you  and  we  expect  to  live  to  see  it,  we  might  as  well  begin  at  once 
to  prepare  ourselves  for  the  mantle  of  perpetual  youth.  May  our  shadows  never 
be  less ! 

To  be  serious  again.  We  purpose  giving  some  essays  on  wine  making  by  a 
competent  hand,  and  shall  begin  them  soon.  The  subject  comes  entirely  within 
our  range.  Your  suggestions  in  regard  to  growing  grapes  in  yards  will  not  be 
lost  on  our  readers. — ^Yes,  we  think  Diana  entitled  to  No.  2,  and  are  disposed  to 
place  it  there  even  without  covering ;  with  covering,  there  ought  to  be  no  hesita- 
tion about  it.  It  will  sometimes  rot  a  little,  especially  when  placed  near  the  Ca. 
tawba,  but  not  more  than  the  Isabella  when  grown  by  itself.  In  regard  to  the  size 
of  the  Delaware,  we  should  like  to  see  it  just  a  little  larger;  but  we  have  seen 
berries  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  When  it  becomes  well  established, 
the  berries  will  be  quite  large  enough  for  the  ladles  \  and  as  to  the  men,  if  they 
will  have  such  big  mouths,  let  them  eat  coarser  grapes.  You  have  made  a  great 
mistake  in  growing  your  Woodward  grape  for  wood«  but  a  common  one.  Two 
vines  at  least  ought  to  have  been  grown  exclusively  for  fruit,  to  show  you  better 
what  it  is.    Try  this  next  year, — Ed.] 
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BT  ALFBXD  CHAMBBBLAIN,  HBWPOBT,  B.  I. 

Mb.  Editob  : — ^I  was  educated  in  England  as  a  gardener,  and  have  pursued 
that  avocation  for  so  many  years,  that  I  am  so  strongly  attached  to  it,  tbt  ^ 
it  has  almost  become  a  part  of  my  being ;  and  when  I  came  to  this  beautiful  > 
country  I  bore  my  tastes  and  love  for  Horticulture  and  its  kindred  arts  in  mj  , 
heart,  as  almost  all  the  treasure  I  possessed.    So  you  will  not  be  surprised  that  I  < 
cherish  any  successful  results  of  varied  experiments  that  I  have  made,  and  feel  ^ 
almost  as  strongly  inclined  to  meet  and  repel  gratuitous  and  ill-natured  attacks 
upon  my  honest  success  in  Horticulture,  as  I  would  if  they  were  directed  against 
me,  and  intended  to  impeach  my  private  character  and  personal  interests.  , 

If  I  have  endeavored,  in  any  way  or  the  smallest  degree,  to  deceive  the  pablic 
or  misrepresent  the  nature  or  result  of  my  labors  as  a  gardener,  I  certainly  de-  | 
serve  the  severest  censure  and  rebuke.     But  if  I  am  innocent  of  any  of  these 
charges,  and  am  only  the  unfortunate  target  for  ill-aimed  and  worse-intentjoaed  j 
bilious  invectives  from  jaundiced  and  diseased  sources,  with  your  courteous  per- 
mission, I  wish  the  public  to  understand  it  through  your  pages,  and  not  dub  me  i 
with  the  ambiguous  knighthood  of  a  *'  Second  Barnum,''  because  a  *'  Close  Ob- 
server "  wishes  to  elaborate  his  literary  attempts  and  scientific  ignorance  by  per- 
petuating himself  at  my  expense,  and  forcing  me  to  wear  his  verdant  mantle. , 
which  he  so  magnaiumously  attempts  to  cast  upon  my  shoulders. 

My  premises  are  simply  these.     I  claim  to  raise  successfully  dififerent  varie^es  I 
of  fruit,  including  Grapes,  Pears,  etc.,  in  wire  baskets.     I  have  experimented  for  | 
several  years  in  this,  and  have  recently  fully  accomplished  my  object  and  realized 
my  expectations.     During  the  last  spring  I  obtained  a  patent  from  the  United 
States  government  for  my  invention,  which  was  only  granted  after  a  careful  anal- 
ysis of  my  theory,  and  investigation  of  its  practical  results.     I  had  with  me  at 
Washington  no  personal  or  political  influence,  unless  **A  Careful  Observer"  can  i 
ingeniously  pervert  the  vines  and  trees,  growing  luxuriantly  in  wire  baskets  and  | 
loaded  with  fruit,  that  I  carried  to  the  capital,  and  submitted  to  the  examiners, 
into  improper  influences  or  skillfully  disguised  humbugs.      I  obtained  my  patent, 
and  received  the  congratulations  of  the  examiners  and  the  Commissioner  of  Pat- 
ents on  the  success  of  my  novel  experiment     I  had  the  honor  of  presenting  & 
grape-vine  covered  with  choice  fruit,  growing  in  a  wire  basket^  to  the  wife  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  expressed  her  kind  thanks  to  me.    My  vines 
were  also  on  exhibition  some  days  at  the  ofiice  of  Messrs.  Munn  &  Co.,  my  soli- 
citors in  Washington,  and  were  examined  and  admired  by  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons, including  the  gardener  of  the  White  House  and  several  well-known  horti- 
culturists.   How  far  does  this  comport  with  the  absurd  statement  of  ^'  A  Close 
Observer,'^  who  says  that  he  examined  an  apparently  beautiful  vine  in  a  wire  bss- 
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ket  at  the  orchard-house  of  the  Hon.  William  B.  Lawrence,  in  Newport,  which, 
at  first,  he  imagined  to  be  loaded  with  delicious  fruit,  but  on  a  close  examination 
he  discovered  that  the  bunches  of  Grapes  were  tied  on  with  ba^t  matting  ?  It  was 
a  very  "  dose  observer,"  in  ancient  times,  who  said,  "  Do  men  gather  grapes  of 
thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles  V^  and  as  a  practical  man  I  submit  it  to  the  good  sense  of 
your  readers  whether  thej  will  believe,  upon  the  unsupported  and  evidently  preju- 
diced assertion  of  a  comparatively  unknown  individual,  that  the  scientific  minds 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  and  his  examiners,  the  cultivated  taste  of  Mrs. 
President  Lincoln,  and  the  impartial  verdict  in  &vor  of  my  discovery  by  many 
intelligent  men,  could  be  so  grossly  and  absurdly  deceived  as  to  believe  that  I 
cultivated  healthy  vines,  loaded  with  perfect  grapes,  in  wire  baskets,  when,  in 
reality,  they  were  all  a  despicable  sham,  and  the  vines  were  half  dead  for  nutri. 
ment,  and  the  bunches  of  fruit  were  tied  on  with  bast. 

I  will  trouble  you,  in  this  connection,  to  insert  the  following  extract  from 
the  correspondence  of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce^  of  March  17th, 
1861 : 

"  We  have  taken  a  second  look  at  the  orchard-house  of  the  Hon.  Wm.  B. 
Lawrence,  the  same  that  we  described  in  your  columns  last  summer.  It  re- 
minded us  of  the  sunny  South,  still  sunny,  despite  the  new  Confederacy ;  and 
in  it  are  gathered,  from  week  to  week,  new  potatoes,  strawberries,  pineapples, 
cucumbers,  and  of  such  delicacies  as  these  the  family  have  partaken  since  Christ- 
mas. So  much  for  having  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  genial  gardener,  with  his 
round  face,  and  as  open  as  a  sun-fiower,  (and  no  Bamum  in  his  nature,  as 
ungenerously  suggested  by  some  untraveled  or  ill-natured  writer,)  aided  by 
such  sense  as  the  good  Lord  has  ^ven,  together  with  vast  quantities  of 
glass  and  hot  steam.  *And  here  are  still  those  little  hanging  baskets  from  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain  grows  fine  peaches,  pears,  and  grapes.  That  writer  suggests 
that  there  must  be  some  deception  here.  He  would  never  have  broached  that 
theory  if  he  had  but  once  looked  mto  Mr.  C.'s  face.  If  that  is  not  enough,  look 
at  the  baskets,  and  see  for  yourselves ;  handle  them,  and  you  will  doubt  no  more. 
In  the  line  of  novelty  and  genuine  interest  there  is  nothing  in  Newport,  at  this 
time,  to  be  compared  with  this  orchard-house,  and  we  are  under  obligations  to 
the  proprietor  again  for  his  politeness  in  permitting  us  to  enjoy  that  rich  scene  of 
Southern  fruits  and  vegetation  amid  this  rugged  climate." 

The  well-known  character  of  the  paper  from  which  the  foregoing  extract  is 
taken  will  be  sufficient  evidence  of  the  ability  and  truthfiilness  of  the  writer,  with- 
out my  adding  that  he  is  a  gentleman  of  fully  as  keen  powers  of  analysis  and 
examination  as  the  self-constituted  ^' Close  Observer."  Although  I  am  under 
great  obligations  to  you,  Mr.  Editor,  for  the  unvarying  courtesy  with  which  I 
have  been  treated  by  you  personally,  yet,  since  your  "  Close  Observer  "  is  the 
aggressor,  and  is  somewhat  inclined  to  exercise  his  decidedly  embryo  powers  of 
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would-be  wit  at  my  expense,  (although  a  gardener  myselQ  I  trust  jou  will  per 
mit  me  to  refer,  for  a  moment,  to  the  ambiguous  literary  taste  of  your  contribu 
tor,  and  to  inquire  whether  the  English  language,  tortured  under  the  harrow  of 
ignorance,  can  be  justly  considered  culiivaUd^  in  the  legitimate  aooeptation  of  the 
word. 

The  opening  paragraph  in  his  article  in  your  January  issue  deserves  to  be  du- 
plicated as  a  rhetorical  curiosity.  It  reads  as  follows :  '*  Surroimded  by  a  dood 
of  tobacco-smoke,  sir,  strong  enough  to  suffocate  any  of  the  fair  sex  in  the  metrop- 
olis, I  iet  down  and  give  vent  to  my  feelings  upon  a  subject  that  has  filled  mr 
thoughts  for  some  time,  and  now,  like  a  bird  that  has  escaped  from  its  cage,  giv^ 
evidence  of  its  satis&ction  by  lifUng  its  voioe.^    Is  not  this  patentable  for  its 


p3^ 


"  originality  ?  "  Truly,  "  out  of  his  own  mouth  "  will  we  "  convict  him."  H« 
ideas,  by  his  own  admission,  are  smoke-bom,  and  necessarily,  therefore,  beclouded 
and  befogged.  What  kind  of  a  cage  has  this  individual  escaped  from,  that  he  c^ 
now  Ming-sing  all  the  day  long  1  Does  a  "  Close  Observer"  know  that  rusty  wit, 
illy  discharged,  is  "more  dangerous  at  the  breech  than  the  muzzle  1"  lias  be 
ever  read  Emerson's  warning,  couched  in  floral  similes,  to  ignorant  a^irants? 

"  The  bright  Rhododendron 

Flames  up  to  the  sky ;  \ 

Appropriate  pig-weed  I 

Creeps  under  the  stye.**  ' 

I 
For  this  has  enabled  wiser  and  better  men  than  he  to  discover  their  true  numiog  { 

_^^i 
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level.  Has  jour  contributor,  I  would  further  query,  adopted  the  sobriquet  of 
**  Close  Observer/*  because  he  has  escaped  from  some  cage  of  close  confinement 
in  regions  to  polite  ears  unknown  1 

In  conclusion,  he  says,  *'  What  we  want  are  facts.'*  These  are  what  Mr.  Grad- 
grind  clamored  for  in  the  story,  and  being  disposed  to  dispute  every  thing  of 
which  he  had  not  been  **a  close  observer,"  in  accordance  with  his  theory,  doubted 
his  own  paternity.  Now  we  have  endeavored  to  supply  fiicts,  .and  if  any  of  your 
readers  doubt  my  statements,  I  should  be  pleased  to  receive  them  at  the  orchard- 
house  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  exhibit  to  them  the  vines  and  fruits  growing  in  the 
wire  baskets.  In  one  of  your  articles  you  say,  that  if  this  b  a  deception  the  Hon. 
William  B.  Lawrence  should  not  lend  it  his  influence.  I  am  permitted  by  that 
gentleman  to  refer  to  him  for  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  my  representations,  as  he 
is  the  proprietor  of  the  beautiful  and  admirably-arranged  gardens  and  conserva- 
tories which  are  under  my  supervision. 

Since  '^  seeing  "  was  not  ^  l>elieving'*  to  a  "  Close  Observer,"  I  will  say,  that 
when  he  visited  the  orchard-house,  upon  one  vine  growing  in  a  wire  basket  there 
was  one  bunch  of  grapes  tied  up  with  bast.  This  was  a  plant  that  I  had  preserved, 
exhibited  some  time,  which  had  been  drawn  and  lithographed,  and  of  which  I  for- 
ward you  a  sketch,  if  you  please  to  use  it.  These  grapes  were  over  ripe,  and  I 
feared  would  fiJl  from  their  weight,  and  I  therefore  secured  them,  although  they 
were  attached  to  the  vine  by  the  natural  stem.  And  out  of  this  your  contributor 
has  created  his  *^  bugbear,"  founded,  perhaps,  upon  that  varied  experience  in 
morals  that  induces  some  men  to  believe  that  nothing  and  nobody  can  be  ap^ 
propriately  pendulous  unless  they  are  *^  hung  by  the  nedc." 

[Mr.  Chamberlain  here  states  distinctly  enough  what  he  has  done  with  his  wire 
baskets ;  but  at  the  close  of  his  vindication  against  Mr.  Carmiencke  he  has  un- 
fortunately lost  his  temper.  The  provocation  was  no  doubt  strong,  but  this  style 
of  criticism  is  in  bad  taste  on  both  sides,  and,  in  our  judgment,  out  of  place  in  a 
magazine  like  this.  Both  have  now  said  sharp  things  of  each  other,  quite  too 
personal,  and  hereafter  whatever  is  said  must  be  confined  to  the  merits  of  the 
wire  basket.  We  desire  to  extend  every  possible  courtesy  to  all  our  corre- 
spondents, and  in  return  we  think  they  should  seek  to  render  our  position  as 
pleasant  as  may  be.  We  insert  the  engraving  sent,  in  order  to  give  our 
readers  some  idea  of  how  the  baskets  look. — ^Ed.] 


THE  NORTHUMBERLAND  FILL-BASKET  RASPBERRY. 

(See  Frontispiece.) 

Wx  present  for  a  frontispiece,  this  month,  the  Northumberland  Fill-basket 
Raspberry,  from  a  drawing  made  by  a  lady  artist.    This  Raspberry  is  sometimes 
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called  the  Northumberland,  sometimes  the  Fill-basket,  but  its  foil  name  is  the 
one  at  the  head  of  this  article.  It  is  a  comparatively  new  variety  here,  and  ranks 
among  the  hardiest  The  canes  are  short  and  stout ;  the  fruit  is  firm-fleshed,  of 
ing.  We  have  fruited  it  only  one  season,  but  consider  it  desirable,  since  we  have 
found  it  to  do  well  without  covering,  though  it  may  possibly  need  protection  fur- 
good  size,  and  good  quality  ;  it  is  productive,  and  continues  some  time  in  bear- 
ther  North.  Mr.  ]f  erris,  of  Throgg's  Neck,  has  grown  it  two  or  three  years,  also 
without  covering. 


»'  ^«»  ■< 


BROOKLYN  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— CONVERSATIONAL 

MEETING. 

Thb  regular  Conversational  Meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  Oct.  1, 
President  Degrauw  in  the  chair.  The  meetmg  was  opened  by  a  short  lecture 
from  Mr.  P.  B.  Mead,  on  the  flowers  on  the  table.  Dahlia  **  Jfr«.  Burgtit^  a 
seedling,  color  the  nearest  approach  he  had  seen  to  a  blue  Dahlia ;  a  bluish  lilac, 
almost  a  globe.  It  is  a  flower  of  great  substance ;  it  has  the  power  of  throwing 
out  petals,  and  preserving  its  form  a  long  time ;  centre  low,  but  very  good. 
Thinks  it  will  not  produce  much  seed.  He  concluded  by  saying  that  Mrs.  Bui^gesa 
was  a  good  deal  handsomer  than  Mr.  Burgess. 

Two  new  flowers  from  Mr.  Weir,  "  Tritoma  uvaria,"  and  "  Tritoma  uvaria 
grandiflora,^'  a  seedling  of  the  first.  He  had  seen  16  inches  of  flowers  when  fuUj 
opened.    The  last  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  first. 

"  Bilbergia  thyrsoides,"  from  Mr.  Hamlyn,  has  a  nulitary  look,  and  will  please 
the  ladies,  who  are  fond  of  military  men. 

Seedling  Antirrhinums,  from  Mr.  Burgess,  that  do  him  a  great  deal  of  credit ; 
some  very  fine ;  one  with  white  throat,  a  great  beauty. 

Daphne  eneorum^  from  Mr.  Burgess.  We  shall  have  to  call  it  a  perpetual 
bloomer,  having  seen  it  here  at  every  meeting ;  have  heretofore  spoken  highly 
of  it,  and  recommend  it  again  for  the  parlor,  greenhouse,  and  garden. 

Pears  from  Mr.  Chorlton.  Duchesse  d'Angoul^me  and  Beurre  Base,  very 
fine  and  large. 

The  presentation  of  prizes  awarded  at  the  fall  exhibition  was  then  made  by  Mr. 
Mead.  He  remarked  that  the  influence  of  public  exhibitions  never  ceases,  and 
they  are  fortunate  who  are  successful  in  carrying  away  objects  like  these,  to  hand 
down  to  their  children.  This  large  pitcher  is  awarded  to  Messrs.  Elwanger  & 
Barry,  of  Rochester,  for  a  fine  display  of  fruit ;  if  they  were  here  it  would  be  a 
pleasing  duty  to  pay  them  a  well-deserved  compliment 

This  pitcher  is  awarded  to  Mr.  Andrew  Bridgeman,  of  New  York,  for  a  large 
and  beautiful  collection  of  plants ;  can  not  say  less  than  that  he  made  one  of  the 
finest  shows  in  either  Brooklyn  or  New  York ;  was  his  first  exhibition  in  Brook- 
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lyn,  but  hoped  it  would  not  be  his  last  Giye  this  cup  to  your  family  as  an 
heir-loom. 

Mr.  Bridgemao,  in  answer,  stated  that  for  a  number  of  years  back  he  had  been 
either  a  manager  or  member  of  the  committee  of  arrangements  at  the  several 
exhibitions  that  had  occurred  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  did  not  think  it  would 
be  considered  just  for  him  to  compete,  in  that  capacity,  for  premiums.  lie  had 
and  must  again  express  his  thanks  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  received 
at  the  Conversational  Meetings  and  the  Exhibition.  More  interest  was  shown 
than  he  had  ever  seen ;  far  more  than  at  the  New  York  exhibitions.  Looked 
upon  this  Society  as  a  great  advantage  to  the  community  and  the  trade  in 
general.  .  • 

Mr.  Mead, — ^This  cup  was  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  G.  Burgess,  of  East  New  York, 
for  displays  of  cut  flowers  of  superior  character  at  the  Conversational  Meetings. 
Mr.  Mead  stated  that  it  afforded  him  a  peculiar  pleasure  to  attend  these  meetings ; 
the  gardeners  bring  flowers  to  exhibit,  and  prepare  surprises  for  the  ladies  at  the 
close.  Take  the  cup,  Mr.  Burgess ;  may  it  always  be  brimful  of  happiness.  If 
you  put  wine  in  it,  do  not  let  it  be  stronger  than  yourself;  and  if  it  should  hap- 
pen to  get  in  your  head,  be  very  careful  that  it  never  gets  in  your  boots. 
(Laughter.) 

This  cup  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Messelberg,  of  Williamsburg,  for  choice  collec- 
tions of  flowers,  exhibited  at  the  Conversational  Meetings.  Did  not  think  any 
caution  necessary  afler  what  had  been  said,  but  take  the  cup  home  with  you,  and 
let  it  always  be  an  incentive  to  good  thoughts  and  an  ambition  to  do  well. 

The  cup  for  Mr.  John  Humphreys,  of  Brooklyn,  for  the  same,  was  given  in 
charge  of  the  Secretary,  he  being  too  sick  to  be  present 

We  have  left  to  the  last  what,  in  some  respects,  ought  to  be  called  the  best 
These  prizes,  a  cream-jug  and  salver,  one  from  the  New  York  Society,  and  the 
other  from  the  Brooklyn  Society,  both  for  ornamental  designs,  were  awarded  to 
an  intelligent  young  lady,  of  refined  taste,  whose  name  it  would  not  do  to  men- 
tion, as  she  was  very  modest.  Ladies  have  a  higher  appreciation  of  color,  har- 
mony, and  grouping,  than  men,  and  make  much  better  bouquets. 

Will  now  take  up  the  subject  of  the  evening,  the  Cultitbs  of  thb  Grapr.  Be- 
lieve the  ladies  can  grow  better  grapes  than  the  men,  or,  at  any  rate,  they  taste 
better  from  a  lady's  hand ;  thinks  that  Dr.  Houghton  will  modify  his  opinions 
on  the  native  grape.  What  he  would  hear  here  to-night  would  tend  to  modify 
his  opinions.  Mr.  Bridgeman  said  he  would  prefer  to  make  his  remarks 
in  Dr.  Houghton's  presence ;  don't  like  to  speak  behind  his  back.  His  Philadel- 
phia logic  we  can  not  understand  about  the  cultivation  of  the  native  grape  in  and 
around  Philadelphia,  which  is  a  failure  except  in  city  yards.  Dr.  Houghton  has 
been  engaged  three  years  in  cultivating  native  grapes,  and  says  he  does  not  think 
them  fit  to  eat ;  has  spent  some  thousands  of  dollars,  and  yet  is  not  willing  to 
give  them  up,  as  he  asks  some  questions  about  transplanting,  yet  will  not  oncour- 
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age  the  native  gnpe,  as  he  says  the  foreign  grape  is  superior ;  forgets  the  forage  '| 
grape  is  not  aooessible  to  all ;  might  as  well  discourage  the  growth  of  cotton,  as 
the  wealthy  can  buy  linen  and  silk.  Although  we  admit  the  foreign  grape  is  a  ; 
luxury,  is  it  right  we  should  discourage  the  culture  of  the  native  grape  when  it  ia 
a  pleasure  and  comfort  to  so  many  ?  Dr.  Houghton's  remarks  were  made  before 
several  sodeUes,  and  he  would  like  to  have  his  arguments  refuted ;  will  retain  to 
this  subject  at  a  future  meeting ;  is  not  well  enough  to  proceed. 

Mr.  Mead  said  the  subject  was  changed  at  last  meeting  from  a  ajstematic  plan 
and  we  have  some  reason  to-night  to  depart  from  the  rule  to  hear  Dr  GnoL 
Proposed  to  Dr.  Grant  the  following  questions : 

1.  What  are  the  characteristics  needed  in  a  native  gr^pe,  to  oonstitute  it  ^  aa 
a  fruit  for  the  table? 

2.  Are  these  characteristics  inconsistent  with  those  needed  for  the  best  grape  | 
for  wine  ?  ! 

3.  What  is  the  comparative  value  of  the  native  and  foreign  grape  as  objects  of 
culture  for  profit? 

4.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  native  grape  can  be  profitably  grown  for  the  pur-  j 
pose  of  wine-making  ?  j 

5.  Is  not  thorough  preparation  of  the  soil  more  economical  than  poor  prepa- 
ration? 

6.  Is  not  some  good  system  of  training  indbpensable  to  the  continued  prodnc- 
tiveness  and  longevity  of  the  vine? 

7.  Can  grapes  be  grown  successfully  in  our  city  yards^  as  a  general  thing!  If 
so,  what  are  the  necessary  conditions  as  to  exposure,  etc  ? 

These  questions,  Mr.  President,  just  proposed  by  our  friend  the  Editor,  luTe 
opened  windows  into  all  of  the  passages  that  lead  to  the  grand  hall  of  the  vioe; 
and,  if  we  explore  them  carefully  by  aid  of  the  light  which  he  has  held  up  to  na, 
we  shall  obtain  sufiicient  knowledge  of  all  that  pertains  to  it  to  resolve  the  im- 
portant questions  that  are  now  perplexing  the  minds  of  many  who  are  mudi 
interested  in  the  subject 

It  is  a  matter  in  which  every  one  has  a  real  interest,  whether  he  now  feels  it  or 
not,  and  deserves  a  much  more  extensive  examination  than  the  present  oppor-  \ 
tunity  will  enable  us  to  give. 

Question  Ut.  "  What  are  the  characteristics  needed  in  a  Native  Grape  to  consti- 
tute it "  best ''  as  a  fruit  for  the  table  ?  " 

Those  who  have  eaten  grapes  no  better  than  the  Isabella,  or  imperfectly-ripen- 
ed Catawba,  have  taken  grapes  as  we  take  the  lot  of  life — a  mingling  of  good  and 
ill,  in  which,  from  untoward  circumstances,  the  ill  often  appears  to  predomiiutte; 
at  least  it  is  so  to  those  who  look  for  unmingled  enjoyment 

Persons  who  have  enjoyed  the  foreign  kinds  in  their  perfection^  freely,  for  * 
length  of  time,  have  generally  lost  the  ability  to  perceive  any  good  in  these  natife 
kinds,  and  characterize  them  as  "bad,'^or  at  least  not  attractive,  by  the  ver/ 
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small  amount  of  good  which  they  can  discover,  and  refuse  to  partake  of  them, 
"when,  after  repeated  trial,  they  find  nothing  to  enjoy,  and  much  that  offends. 

But,  in  speaking  of  their  own  pure,  rich  grapes,  they  use  terms  of  enthusiastic 
praise,  that  seem  extravagant  to  those  who  are  either  quite  ignorant  of  them,  or 
only  at  rare  intervals  taste  them,  and  that  with  the  palate  merely,  and  have 
not  acquired  the  enlarged  ability  to  enjoy;  which,  in  its  full  developement,  comes 
only  from  culture  and  use.  They,  under  favoring  circumstances,  have  apprehended 
the  truth,  and  speak  that  which  they  do  know ;  but  this  knowledge  and  enjoyment, 
with  its  accompanying  elevation  and  refinement,  very  few  can  have,  if  they  look 
only  to  foreign  varieties  for  it.  They  are  expensive  luxuries,  and  must  remain 
still  exotic— beyond  the  reach  of  the  many.  And  that  this  is  no  matter  of  regret 
we  shall  presently  more  fully  see. 

Now  let  us  see  what  the  vices  and  virtues  of  our  ordinary  natives  are.  If  we 
critically  examine  a  well-ripened  Isabella  in  its  best  condition,  we  shall  find  in 
about  two-thirds  of  its  substance  some  vinous  refreshment,  and  enough  sugar  to 
make  it  palatable.  One  third  or  more  of  the  central  portion  is  a  mass  of  fibre, 
and  crude,  unripe,  adhesive- substance,  consisting  chiefly  of  citric  acid.  In  eating, 
we  pass  this  by  the  palate,  before  it  is  entirely  divested  of  its  mucilaginous  and 
sugary  coating,  with  the  swiftness  of  a  bullet  in  its  flight,  that  it  may  not  offend 
the  taste  while  we  enjoy  the  better  part.  The  centre,  besides  the  acid  mass,  in- 
cludes the  seeds  within  it,  and  this  theoretically  is  not  only  injurious  to  the  health, 
but  extremely  dangerous.  Practically,  extensive  experience  not  only  denies  the 
truth  of  this  theorizing,  but  teaches  the  direct  contrary,  and  the  unanimous  opin- 
ion of  those  who  have  used  the  Isabella  most  abundantly  in  what  is  considered  its 
fully  ripened  condition,  is,  I  think,  that  it  is  not  only  not  injurious,  but  even  in 
most  cases  positively  healthful.  We  must,  of  course,  except  rare  idiosynocracies, 
which  can  take  the  grape  only  in  its  most  refined  and  concentrated  form  without 
injury.  The  Isabella  has,  in  my  opinion,  been  a  friend  of  humanity,  and  its  mis- 
sion, which  I  think  nearly  accomplished,  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  beneficence. 
The  Catawba,  in  consequence  of  not  ripening  so  early,  has  not  been  so  exten- 
sively disseminated,  nor  so  well  known,  but  in  all  that  constitutes  goodness  of 
quality,  is  a  far  better  grape.  The  Isabella  may  be  characterized  as  feeble  fla- 
vored, that  is,  deficient  in  tartaric  acid,  which  is  the  basis  of  high  flavor  in  grapes. 
The  Isabella  is  only  apparently  sugary,  in  consequence  of  offering  but  a  moderate 
amount  of  acid  for  the  sugar  to  overcome.  In  quantity  of  sugar  it  is  much 
below  the  Catawba,  as  it  is  in  tartaric  acid.  The  ground  work  of  high  flavor 
being  a  large  amount  of  acid  overcome  or  qualified  by  a  larger  amount  of  grape 
sugar,  much  else  is  required  to  constitute  a  high  degree  of  excellence ;  but  with 
a  deficiency  of  these  it  can  not  exist. 

The  Catawba  contains  a  large  proportion  of  both  tartaric  acid  and  sugar,  when 
in  best  condition,  and  may  be  called,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Isabella,  a  high  fla- 
vored grape,  and  rich  in  the  essentials  of  wine-making,  which  the  Isabella  is  not. 
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The  Catawba  is  deficient  in  delicacy  and  refinem^it  required  to  give  it  high  finish;  ,| 
but  from  it,  in  the  climate  in  whichv  it  matures,  wine  of  high  character  is  roAde. 
which  can  not  be  said  of  Isabella.  From  the  Isabella  an  effervescing  or  sparkling 
wine  is  made,  but  all  of  the  Ohio  sparkling  wines  are  made  by  the  addition  of 
sugar,  and  with  that  they  can  be  made  of  any  grape,  however  poor  in  wine-making 
qualities.  \ 

As  a  grape  for  the  table,  when  well-grown  and  ripened  in  a  suitable  dimate. 
and  particularly  when  produced  in  a  long,  very  dry,  hot  season  uk  Uiis  dimAte. 
the  Catawba  has  a  high  degree  of  excellence,  and  in  some  important  points  great- 
ly surpasses  the  feeble  flavored  (feeble  charactered)  kinds  of  Europe,  that  are  held 
in  high  estimation  there  for  the  table.     I  speak  of  the  various  S  weetwaters,  Ro?^ 
Muscadines,  and  best  of  all  this  &mily,  the  renowned  Golden  CSiasselas  of  France. 
But  it  must  also  be  remarked,  that  these  kinds,  as  grown  here  under  glass,  are 
very  different  from  the  same  fruit9  grown  in  the  open  air  in  their  own  oountrr. 
Here  they  are  very  greatly  increased  in  size,  but  as  greatly  deteriorated  in  quality, 
so  that  they  may  be  said  to  consist  mainly  of  ^mucilage,  sugar,  and  water,  with  a 
slight  grape  perfume,  and  are  almost  entirely  devoid  of  the  vinous  refreshment  ' 
which  is  the  crowning  excellence  of  the  grape,  and  necessary  to  constitute  it  the  I 
fruit  of  fruits.    Even  in  the  best  condition  in  their  own  country  they  lack  the  vital  | . 
energy  that  is  required  for  wine,  and  consequently  can  not^meet  the  requirem^t^ 
which  we  demand  for  a  '*  Best "  table  grape. 

The  Catawba  may  be  characterized  as  sugary,  vinous,  and  refreshing  in  an 
eminent  degree,  and  not  only  wholesome,  but  positively  healthful  by  its  generous 
noufishing,  tonic,  and  aperient  qualities.  In  its  best  condition  of  excellence  it  is  ft 
great  favorite  with  the  sick,  and  particularly  with  those  suffering  from  nervous  and 
febrile  debility. 

But  with  all  these  excellences,  by  reason  of  great  defects  it  fidls  far  below  oar 
standard  for  best.  Although  less  acrid  and  pungent  in  its  skin  than  the  Isabella,  it  is 
never  entirely  unexceptionable  in  this  respect,  nor  is  it  ever  altogether  devoid  of 
a  crude  acid  centre,  and  always  retains  a  degree  of  astringency,  which,  although  not 
prominent  unless  carefully  sought  for,  will  not  permit  us  to  call  it  strictly  pure  ; 
in  its  vinous  flavor;  and  when  tried  by  the  high  standard  which  some  of  its  own  off- 
spring afford,  it  is  found  to  be  much  wanting  in  that  fine  assemblage  of  qualities 
that  gives  completeness  and  full  satisfaction. 

Let  us  now,  for  a  few  moments,  take  up  for  examination  our  fevorite  among 
the  foreign  kinds,  the  Grizzly  Frontignan.  Here  we  have  a  large  amount  of  the 
acids  that  lie  at  the  base  of  excellence  in  the  grape  overcome  by  a  very  large 
amount  of  sugar.  (It  should  be  observed  that  the  amount  of  acids  Is  large  in  this 
only  in  comparison  with  the  foreign  kinds  before  named ;  for  the  amount  is  not 
large  compared  with  the  Pineau  or  Keislings  from  which  the  Clos  Vougeot,  Her- 
mitage, and  Johannisberg  wines  are  made.)  But  besides  this  it  is  rich  in  the  har- 
monious mingling  of  all  those  innumerable  qualities  which  chemistry  has  sought 
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in  vain  to  detect  or  describe  either  in  the  grapes  or  in  the  wine.  These  constitute  a 
grape  of  high,  finished  excellence,  which  I  perhaps  should  say  satisfies  at  ail  points, 
and  offends  in  nothing.  Its  flesh  b  of  equal  consistence  to  the  centre,  and  suffi- 
ciently tender,  all  equally  flavored ;  and  its  skin  is  just  thick  enough  and  of 
suflicient  strength  to  safely  contain  the  abundant  juice,  which  is  little  else  than 
sugary  wine.  In  this  are  joined  in  a  very  high  degree,  and  perhaps  equally,  excel- 
lence for  the  table  and  for  wine. 

We  are  not  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  there  are  some  who  have  never  made  the 
comparison  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  either  from  indifference  or  want  of  opportu- 
nity ;  and  some,  with  whom  nature  or  circumstances  have  been  very  parsimo. 
nious  in  their  dealings  in  not  having  given  them  the  power  of  perception  to  discrim- 
inate and  enjoy,  who  have  not  discovered  the  great  superiority  of  the  Catawba 
over  the  Isabella. 

To  the  careless  and  indifferent  I  would  say,  you  are  neglecting  to  accept  good  things 
that  are  offered,  to  the  abridgment  of  your  own  enjoyment,  and  if  we  can  induce 
you  to  give  more  attention  to  this  matter,  we  shall  receive  your  gratitude. 

For  those  who  have  not  the  ability  to  perceive  the  finer  qualities,  and  can  only 
know  things  by  their  asperities  and  faults,  we  have  a  kind,  compassionate  feeling, 
but  no  words  of  dispute  or  argument,  for  we  could  not  be  understood  by  any  ability 
with  which  we  can  address  them.  They  can  not  comprehend  what  the  term  grape 
implies  to  thos^  of  fine  and  cultivated  perceptions. 

The  Grizzly  Frontignan,  which  we  have  placed  in  the  class  ^  best,'*  will  be  re- 
garded as  strictly  so — that  is,  without  a  superior  by  very  many  ;  but  those  who 
wish  for  more  active  refreshment  will  seek  a  grape  that  will  make  a  rich  dry  wine 
rather  than  the  sweet  Muscateila,  which  is  the  produce  of  the  Frontignans.  This 
may  be  characterized  as  sweet  and  luscious,  but  not  the  wine  that  Paul  would  have 
recommended  for  the  stomach's  sake.  Our  own  Diana  makes  a  wine  of  the  latter 
class,  pure,  rich,  eminently  refreshing  and  permanent,  as  if  acting  by  large  nourish- 
ment rather  than  by  stimulation,  as  is  the  case  with  those  marvellous  Rhine  wines, 
not  followed  by  fever,  headache,  or  depression  as  secondary  effects,  such  as  usually 
follow  from  sweet,  exciting  wines,  which  are  drunk  to  please  the  palate  merely,  or 
the  alcoholic,  whose  object  is  high  excitement.  As  a  grape  for  the  table,  pure,  rich, 
and  distinctively  vinous  and  refreshing,  the  Diana,  in  its  best  condition,  may  be 
considered  but  little  inferior  to  the  Frontignans,  only  wanting  in  that  uniform  ten- 
derness which  should  be  considered  indispensable  in  a  perfect  grape.  In  vinou$ 
Jlavor  it  is  not,  perhaps,  equalled  by  any  of  the  Frontignans,  and  its  high 
character  will  be  fully  recognized  in  this  respect  when  it  becomes  better  known  to 
the  discriminating  taste.  In  the  matter  of  delicate  aroma,  however,  the  Frontignans 
may  claim  a  superiority,  though  this  is  far  from  being  the  first  point  of  excellence, 
as  we  have  already  indicated.  The  vinous  grapes  grow  most  upon  the  appetite  by 
use,  and  delight  not  merely  the  palate,  but  the  whole  man.  The  Diana,  both  for 
the  table  and  for  wme,  may  be  said  to  supply  all  the  defects  of  the  Catawba,  to 
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those  who  have  known  nothing  better,  and  all  pronoonoe  it  aa  exoeedinglj  good 
grape.  Its  fbll  measure  of  goodness  most  not  be  expected  from  very  young  vines, 
and  this  is  true  of  all  of  the  vinous  class. 

I  have  adduced  numerous  examples  to  show  that  the  elements'to  be  considered 
in  the  solution  of  this  question  are  not  few  or  unimportant  I  will  cite  one  moR 
native  in  which  these  elements  of  quality  will  be  found  assembled  in  an  unequalled 
degree  of  excellence,  resulting  in  nearly  equal  eminence  both  for  wine  and  for  the 
table.  This  is  the  Delaware,  and  one  important  circumstance  in  regard  to  it 
should  be  noted.  It  is  remarkable  for  long  keeping,  and  dries  readily  to  nusins, 
retaining  both  sugar  and  vinous  life  remarkably ;  but  one  important  portion  of  its 
excellence  is  extremely  fugacious,  and  without  care  will  scarcely  be  fuUj  retained 
much  more  than  twenty-four  hours.  This  appears  to  be  the  living  force  by  whidi 
its  components  are  held  in  effective  junction,  and  which,  when^present,  affords  » 
peculiar  enjoyment  beyond  that  of  any  other  fruit.  It  was  first  noted  by  Profes- 
sor Warring,  who  speaks  of  it  as  ^  thrilling  him  with  delight" 

If  we  require  the  superlative  in  quality,  we  must  abate  something  in  size,  wltli, 
perhaps,  a  seeming  exception  of  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria ;  but  this,  wh^  Mj 
understood,  does  not  amount  to  an  exception,  unless  as  it  is  grown  by  the  aid  of 
fire  hoat  in  a  vinery,  and  even  then  it  lacks  the  vinous  life  which  is  indispensable. 

In  foreign  grapes,  thinness  of  skin  is  an  important  consideration,  because  the 
skin  of  those  kinds  is  inseparable  from  the  fiesh ;  but  in  the  Americans  it  scpsiates 
readily,  and  is  not  eaten  except  in  such  kinds  as  Herbemont,  Lincoln,  Lenoir,  aod 
Elsingburg. 

Our  examination  has  been  lengthened  by  a  strong  desire  to  know  and  to  exhibit 
both  the  amount  and  kind  of  excellence  that  may  be  found  in  any  grape,  foreign  ' 
or  native,  that  we  may  be  just  and  reasonable  as  well  as  comprehensive  in  statisg ' 
the  characteristics  needed  and  to  be  expected  in  a  native  grape  to  ooostitutc  it  j 
"  Best "  as  a  fruit  for  the  table. 

According  to  our  showing,  it  may  be  said,  Ist  The  skin  must  be  without  offefr  !| 
sivcness  in  odor  or  acrid  pungency ;  2d.  That  it  must  be  sweet  and  good  to  the 
centre ;  3d.  The  elements  which   constitute  its  pure,  rich,  sugary,  vinous  flavor, 
must  be  so  perfect  in  their  balance  and  mingling  that  the  more  intimatelj  ^ 
grape  is  known,  the  more  full  will  be  the  enjoyment  of  flavor  and  refreshment 

Among  the  foreigners,  this  may  be  found  in  a  good  degree  in  the  Black  Ham- 
burgh, conjoined  with  great  size,  but  in  a  superlative  degree  only  in  such  small 
kinds  as  ReisUng,  etc.,  which  are  much  smaller  in  bunch  and  berry  than  our  own 
Delaware. 

Question  2d. — "  Are  these'  characteristics  inconsistent  with  those  needed  for  d» 
best  grape  for  wine?" 

The  answer  to  this  will  require  but  very  little  consideration,  for  if  our  views  of 
the  former  question  are  correct,  the  inference  will  be  already  present  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  have  followed  our  course  of  remarks  on  grapes  for  the  table. 


'^ 


Those  generous  qoalities  which  render  a  grape  most  excellent  for  wine,  are  the 
same  that  we  esteem  most  highly  in  a  grape  to  be  used  as  fruit ;  but  it  will  not  do 
to  accept  this  as  true  universally,  for  some  kinds  possess  all  of  the  high  properties 
for  wine,  and  are  lessened  in  value  for  the  table  by  exceeding  smallness  of  size  as 
to  bunch  or  berries — ^by  disproportion  of  seeds  or  deficiency  of  juice,  etc 

Pure  wine  may  be  said  to  be  the  true  expression  of  the  richness  of  the  grape 
afler  all  extraneous  matters  are  laid  aside,  with  as  little  change  as  possible  to  the 
principles  as  they  exist  in  the  grape  and  constitute  its  value.  A  little  alcohol  is 
necessarily  formed ;  and  it  should  be  very  little,  for  if  much  is  formed,  valuable 
principles  are  not  only  wasted,  but  the  usefulness  of  the  beverage  greatly  abridged, 
and  often  destroyed  by  the  formation  of  a  larger  proportion  of  alcohol.  Those 
remarkable  wines  of  the^Rhine,  in  which  alcohol  is  but  an  unimportant  accident, 
with  more  alcohol  would  be  inadmissible  where  they  now  so  gratefully  refresh 
and  strengthen,  and  soothe  excitement.  In  this  case,  the  mucilage  and  frame 
work  of  the  fruit  only  are  taken  away,  and  the  fruit  in  its  purity  remains  in  the 
form  of  limpid  wine,  by  which,  through  the  stomach,  the  whole  languid  being  is 
refreshed. 


[We  can  not  at  present  spare  more  space  for  these  interesting  proceedings. 
Having  been  furnished  with  the  notes  used  by  Dr.  Grant,  we  are  enabled  to  give 
his  remarks  in  full,  and  shall  continue  them  in  our  next. — Ed.] 
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How  few  there  are  in  this  latitude  who  have  ever  eaten  Figs,  ripe  and  fresh 
from  the  tree !  Or  if,  perchance,  they  have  tasted  a  single  specimen  raised  by 
dint  of  great  care  in  a  pot  or  tub,  can  scarcely  credit  the  fact  that  Figs  may  be 
grown,  even  in  this  Northern  latitude,  not  as  exotics  under  glass,  but  as  an  out- 
door fruit ;  and  gathered,  not  in  single  specimens,  but  in  generous  abundance  and 
luscious  sweetness.  Yet  the  fact  is  nevertheless  so,  and,  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, two  crops  may  be  realized  in  a  single  season. 

The  flavor  of  this  fruit  is  not  generally  esteemed  by  those  to  whom  it  is  a  new 
sensation.  The  taste  must  be  cultivated,  and  then  it  becomes  as  fhscinating  as  the 
Tomato  or  the  Olive.  Who  does  not  remember  the  unmitigated  disgust  which 
the  first  taste  of  the  Tomato  or  Olive  excited  ?  How  hard  it  was  to  be  persuaded 
that  they  were  fit  food  for  mortal  man,  or  even  to  be  tempted  to  make  a  second 
trial !  Yet  who  can  tell  how  the  taste  grew  upon  him  1  It  is  even  so  with  the 
Fig.  We  have  heard  the  tyro  pronounce  a  fine  luscious  Fig  insipid,  or  too  sweet. 
We  once  thought  so  ourselves,  but  with  years  came  wisdom — experientia  docet — 
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and  we  now  sigh  over  the  break&sts  whidi,  whilom,  nnder  the  caoopy  of  smmj 
Tuscany,  we  uaed  to  make  off  a  well  piled-up  plate  of  fresh  and  luscious  flga,  es- 
chewing all  meats  or  other  solids.  Reader,  this  is  not  poetry,  but  fiict;  md  in 
the  plenitude  of  our  benevolence  excited  by  such  recollections,  we  denre  for  yoa 
a  similar  experience. 

As  to  the  culture  of  the  Fig,  there  is  nothing  difficult.  The  chief  requisite  is 
to  protect  the  tree  against  the  severity  of  the  winter ;  and  tlus  is  done  in  predselj 
the  same  manner  as  the  tenderer  varieties  of  the  Raspberry,  viz.,  by  covering 
with  eartL  We  have  seen  a  protection  of  straw  resorted  to,  but  have  never 
known  it  sucoessftd  in  this  latitude.  The  best  method  of  protection  is  to  dig 
about  the  tree  in  the  fall,  deferring  the  act  as  long  as  the  ground  remains  qb- 
fh>zen,  and  then  underminmg  and  throwing  the  tree,  so  that  all  the  branches  and 
canes  lie  upon  the  ground ;  and  then  to  shovel  upon  them  soil  enough  to  thor- 
oughly bury  them  beyond  the  readi  of  the  frost,  taking  care  to  so  leare  the  groond 
that  all  excess  of  water  will  readily  drain  off 

There  is  a  decided  advantage  adiieved  in  this  process  in  the  way  of  root-pron- 
ing,  which  prevents  the  plant  developing  too  much  into  a  tree  shape,  and  therebj 
rendering  it,  as  years  increase,  more  difficult  of  being  protected.  The  uncovering 
should  be  delayed  as  long  in  the  spring  as  possible — at  any  rate,  until  the  long 
cold  storms  of  early  May  are  passed,  say  until  about  the  12th  of  May.  Tlioi,  if 
nothing  untoward  happens,  you  may  look  for  a  Summer  and  Autumn  crop.  The 
season  this  year  has  been  decidedly  favorable  to  the  fall  crop,  and  at  this  moment 
of  writing  we  are  luxuriating  in  abundance,  with  a  promise  of  still  more.  Thoee 
that  come  too  late  to  ripen  should  not  be  despised  as  worthless ;  for  they  may,  hy 
skillful  hands,  be  concerted  into  a  delicate  and  delicious  preserve.  We  have  an 
ancient  spinster  aunt  who,  bless  her  dear  old  heart !  put  the  idea  into  our  head, 
and  once,  while  on  a  visit  to  us,  gathered  the  last  of  the  figs,  and  made  us  a  jar 
of  preserves  which  went  ^  ahead  of  any  East  India  preserves. 

But  enough  about  Figs  for  the  present.  Should  our  Editors  care  a  fig  aboat 
us,  we  may  hereafter  have  another  word  to  say  about  culture, 

[Of  course  we  prize  you  above  many  Figs,  so  send  along  the  '*  culture,"  and  a 
plate  of  figs  with  it,  if  you  please,  for  we  have  not  to  learn  to  love  so  delicloos 
a  fruit.  We  have  knowledge  of  two  Fig  '*  plantations,''  managed  very  much  as 
you  suggest,  and  the  success  is  complete. — Ed.] 
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Communications,  Letters,  Catalogues,  Periodicals,  packages  by  Express, 
&c.,  should  be  directed  to  the  Editors  and  Proprietors,  25  Park  Row,  New 
York.    Exchanges  should  be  addressed  to  '*  ThIb  Horticultubist." 
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A  Word  for  Odrsblvbs. — As  we  approach  the  dose  of  the  year,  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  give  our  readers  some  intimation  of  our  plans  for  the  future. 
The  recent  addition  to  the  editorial  and  business  departments  of  the  magazine 
will  enable  us  to  increase  its  value  in  every  respect  as  a  standard  journal  of  Hor- 
ticulture and  Sural  Art  In  consequence  of  the  great  attention  now  being  given 
to  the  culture  of  the  grape,  and  the  often  expressed  want  of  reliable  and  impartial 
knowledge  in  regard  to  cultivation,  varieties,  dsc,  we  shall  devote  an  extended 
space  to  this  subject,  believing  that  in  so  doing  we  shall  meet  the  wishes  of  a 
large  class  of  our  readers.  The  grape,  undoubtedly,  is  destined  to  become  our 
leading  pomological  interest,  and  a  matter  of  considerable  national  importance ; 
we  purpose,  therefore,  making  it  one  of  our  specialties.  In  addition  to  our  own 
editorial  articles  on  this  subject,  we  shall  give  others  from  writers  of  well-known 
ability^  including  a  series  on  the  manufacture  of  wine.  Fruits  generally  will 
receive  a  full  share  of  attention,  not  only  as  objects  of  luxury  and  gratification, 
but  especially  in  reference  to  their  value  for  market.  In  this  connection,  due 
space  will  be  given  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit  under  glass.  Plants  and  flowers 
will  continue  to  receive  their  full  share  of  attention,  constituting,  as  they  do,  an 
additional  charm  to  every  home,  from  the  highest  to  the  humblest.  The  inmates 
of  the  vegetable  garden,  likewise,  will  claim  a  share  of  our  attention,  and  we 
shall  give  more  space  than  heretofore  to  the  wants  of  those  occupying  small 
plots  of  ground. 

Landscape  Gardening,  Ornamental  Trees,  Engineering,  dso.,  will  be  liberally 
treated,  and  embrace  all  matters  of  taste  and  construction  necessary  to  their  full- 
development  and  understanding.  The  subject  of  Rural  Architecture  is  one  of 
growing  importance,  which  we  shall  endeavor  to  treat  fully.  Horticultural  Build- 
ings will  receive  special  attention.  The  oonstruction  of  glass  houses  for  growing 
fruits  and  flowers  is  by  no  means  fully  understood ;  as  a  matter  of  economy  and 
utility,  combined  with  architectural  beauty,  there  are  many  improvements  that 
rarely  get  beyond  the  professional  horticulturist.    In  addition  to  all  this,  we  shall 
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furnish  full  information  on  every  subject  relating  to  the  progress  of  Horticulture, 
Gardening,  Entomology,  Botany,  Hydraulics,  Drainage,  ^c.  Each  Tolume  will 
be  liberally  illustrated,  and  form  a  record  of  Horticulture  not  elsewhere  to  be 
met  with.  ^ 

Every  efibrt  will  be  made  to  improve  the  Horticulturist  from  month  to  month, 
and  in  respect  to  literary  ability  and  typographical  art  it  will  be  kept  fully  up  to 
the  highest  standard,  and  as  such  we  offer  it  to  the  horticultural  public,  believing 
that,  with  increased  energy,  a  more  extensive  list  of  contributors,  and  better  facil- 
ities, it  will  meet  their  requirements.  The  times  require  that  we  should  neglect 
no  means  to  increase  our  circulation,  and  with  it  our  usefulness.  We  hope, 
therefore,  that  each  one  of  our  present  subscribers  will  interest  himself  so  &r  as 
to  procure  us  at  least  one  new  name,  and  ia  that  way  help  us  to  carry  out  our 
plans.    Let  us  all  work  together  in  such  a  good  cause. 


Rosin  Smoks  as  a  Rembdt  for  Grbbn  Flt. — ^The  Aphis  is  one  of  the  most  an- 
noying insects  that  the  gardener  has  to  contend  with,  especially  under  glass.  Fortu- 
nately,  the  Aphis  is  measurably  under  our  control ;  tobacco  smoke,  whale  oil 
soap,  etc.,  when  promptly  applied,  are  always  effective,  though  they  can  not  be 
considered  very  elegant  applications.  The  Aphis,  however,  has  during  the  past 
season  made  its  appearance  out  of  doors  in  truly  formidable  numbers,  and  any 
new  remedy,  being  equally  effective  with  tobacco,  but  cheaper  and  more  cleanly, 
will  be  welcomed  by  all.  Such  a  remedy  Mr.  Jules  Delaleux,  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  Revtie  Hortieole^  claims  to  have  discovered.  It  consists  simply  of  the  smoke 
of  rosiny  a  substance  that  is  cheap  and  within  the  reach  of  all.  He  says, ''  For 
some  time  the  great  majority  of  horticulturists  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  Peach 
trees  have  employed  for  the  destruction  of  the  green  fly,  which  commits  a  great 
deal  of  depredation  upon  these  trees,  the  smoke  of  tobacco,  and  with  great  success ; 
but  as  I  have  always  considered  it  expensive,  I  have  replaced  it  with  great  success 
by  another,  the  price  of  which  is  comparatively  insignificant.  For  several  years 
1  have  used  the  smoke  of  Rosin,  Bosin  furnishes  a  larger  quantity  of  smoke  than 
tobacco,  and  till  this  time  has  given  roe  results  quite  satisfactory.  It  is  sufficient,  I 
believe,  to  bring  this  experiment  to  the  attention  of  horticulturists,  who  will  not 
hesitate  to  make  use  of  it,  the  price  of  rosin  being  a  great  deal  cheaper  than  that 
of  tobacco."    We  hope  this  simple  remedy  will  meet  with  a  trial. 

A  Nbw  Grape  from  Pennsylvania. — We  last  fall  spoke  highly  of  a  new  grape 
from  Catawissa,  Penn.  Samples  received  this  fall  fully  sustain  its  high  character. 
We  shall  in  our  next  give  it  a  name,  and  describe  it,  a  drawing  being  now  in  pre- 
paration;   

A  New  Flow«e  Pot.*— Mr.  Bridgeman  has  placed  on  our  table  a  new  flower 
pot,  which  is  one  of  the  best  things  we  have  seen.  It  is  made  of  fine  day,  is 
firm  and  porous,  has  an  ornamental  rim,  and  in  all  respeots  is  a  very  neat,  dora- 
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ble,  and  useful  article,  especially  for  rooms.    The  color  is  a  pretty  light  drab. 
The  price  places  it  within  the  reach  of  all  who  want  a  tasteful  and  good  article. 

Queen's  County  Agricultural  Society. — ^The  annual  fair  of  this  Society 
was  a  decided  success.  Our  account  is  crowded  out,  with  many  other  things,  till 
next  month. 

Rare  Books. — Our  readers  will  find  in  Mr.  Miller's  advertisement  a  collection 
of  books  not  easy  to  be  got  in  this  country.  Many  of  them  are  rare,  and  are 
worthy  of  special  examination.        

A  New  Pear. — From  Mr.  K  Rockwell,  of  Middletown,  Conn.,  we  have  receiv- 
ed  a  seedling  pear  ^f  excellent  quality.  Aa  our  outline  isjnot  finished,  we  defer 
a  des<»'iption  till  next  month.  

The  Delaware. — ^Mr.  Samuel  B.  Parsons,  of  Flushing,  writing  from  Brattle- 
borough,  Vt.,  says:  '^I  saw  at  Springfield  a  Delaware  vine  three  years  planted, 
bearing  one  hundred  and  sixty  bunches,  many  of  them  five  inches  in  length." 
That  will  do,  even  for  the  Delaware^^ 

Wanted. — We  wish  to  procure  the  following  volumes  of  the  Horticulturist: 
vols.  1  to  5,  (1846  to  1851 ;)  vol.  8,  (1853 ;)  and  vol.  13,  (1858.)  For  any 
twelve  numbers,  we  will  send  a  copy  of  the  magazine  for  1862,  or  a  bound  copy 
for  1860  or  1861.  We  will  make  a  cash  offer  for  the  above  volumes,  or  for 
single  numbers,  on  receiving  a  list.  Those  who  wish  to  complete  their  sets, 
should  make  immediate  application. 

A  Seedling  Peach. — ^Mr.  Cranstoun,  of  Hoboken,  sent  us  a  seedling  Peach 
Oct.  18,  which  was  then  in  good  condition.  It  is  a  large  yellow  fleshed  Peach, 
with  a  small  pit ;  sweet,  moderately  juicy,  and  very  good.  Its  large  size,  late 
ripening,  and  good  quality  render  it  valuable. 

New  Brighton  Horticultural  Society. — One  of  the  good  effects  of  the  re- 
cent successful  exhibition  of  the  Brooklyn  Horticultural  Society  has  been  the 
inauguration  of  a  Horticultural  Society  at  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island.  For 
this  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Kipley,  and  a  few  others 
whose  names  we  can  not  recall.  In  about  two  weeks  from  the  time  the  subject 
was  started,  a  veiy  interesting  exhibition  was  held,  which  passed  off  pleasantly  and 
successfully.  We  went  down  and  helped  them  in  a  small  measure,  but  were  com- 
pelled to  leave  before  the  close.  Messrs.  Ripley,  Chorlton,  Egan,  Decker,  and 
others,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  exhibition,  at  the  dose  of  which  officers  were 
elected,  and  the  New  Brighton  Horticultural  Society  took  its  place  among  the 
institutions  of  the  day.  As  soon  as  we  can  procure  an  oflicial  list,  we  shall  give 
a  list  of  the  prizes,  ofiicers,  etc.,  and  the  details  of  the  exhibition. 

BuLB6.>-Mr(  Bridgeman,  of  New  York,  has  sent  us  a  sample  of  his  bulbs,  for 
which  he  will  please  aoe^t  our  thanks.  The  kinds  are  choice,  and  the  bulbs  as 
fine  as  bulbs  can  be.  We  wish  all  our  readers  had  some  as  good.  They  are  in- 
dispensable for  winter  blooming. 
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The  Adirondac  Grapk- — We  have  reodved  from  Mr.  Bailey,  of  Plattsbnrgli, 
a  bunch  of  this  new  grape,  which  is  said  to  ripen  two  weeks  before  the  IsabeUa. 
We  regret  to  say  that  the  specimen  was  too  imperfect  to  enable  us  to  form  a 
just  opinion  of  it,  the  berries  having  shriveled  and  lost  their  flavor.  We  shall 
endeavor  to  learn  more  about  it 


A  Blub  Blackberry. — ^We  saw  recently  at  Mr.  Erhard*s,  at  Ravenswood,  a 
Blackberry  so  thickly  covered  with  blue  bloom  as  to  make  the  term  "^  blue  **  quite 
appropriate,  if  it  does  not  rub  of  too  readily.  It  is  a  truling  variety,  a  seedling 
of  Rubus  cflBsius,  a  native  of  Europe.  Of  the  fruit  we  can  say  but  little,  the 
plants  having  been  cut  up  for  propagating.  The  little  we  saw  had  large  pips 
with  small  seeds.  The  flavor  was  agreeable,  and  it  may  prove  to  be  good ;  hot 
of  that  we  shall  be  able  to  say  something  after  another  seascm. 

Frost. — ^Mr.  Stewart  writes  us  that  they  had  their  first  white  fVost  at  Middle 
Haddam,  Conn.,  on  the  14th  of  October.  We  have  had  none  about  New  York 
yet    The  season  has  been  remarkable  thus  far  for  its  freedom  from  frost. 

Galvanic  Slug  and  Snail  Shockbr. — ^The  following  "  shocking  "  method  of 
destroying  slugs  and  snails  we  take  from  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle,  These  pests 
are  getting  to  be  very  annoying  among  us,  particularly  in  frames  and  among 

orchideous  plants.  The  remedy  is 
curious,  simple,  and  within  readi  of 
all ;  but  of  its  efficacy  we  have  no  per* 
sonal  knowledge. 

^  Having  a  few  pet  plants  whidi  slugs 
and  snails  are  particularly  fond  of  as 
food,  I  have  devised  the  following  sim- 
ple and  efficacious  mode  of  protecting 
them  against  their  and  my  enemies ; 
and  as  this  plan  may  be  useful  to  some 
of  your  readers,  1  herewith  send  you 
a  description  of  my  galvanic  circle. 
Procureaflatringof  zinc,  lai^  enough  ' 
to  encircle  the  plant;  make  a  slit  in 
the  ring  after  the  manner  of  a  key- 
ring, so  that  it  can  be  put  round  the  stem  of  the  plant  and  then  rest  upon 
the  ground.     Now  twist  a  copper  wire  into  a  ring  very  nearly  of  the  same  cir- 
cumference as  the  flat  zinc  ring,  and  putting  it  round  the  plant,  let  it  rest  upon  the 
zinc,  as  in  the  illustration.     No  slug  or  snail  will  cross  that  magic  circle;  they 
can  drag  their  slimy  way  upon  the  zinc  well  enough,  but  let  them  toudi  the  cop- 
per at  the  same  time,  and  they  will  receive  a  galvanic  shock  sufficient  to  induce 
them  at  once  to  recoil  from  the  barrier.    It  will,  of  course,  become  evident  that 
mural  fruit  can  in  a  similar  way  be  protected  by  fiistening  along  the  wall  two 
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narrow  ribbons  of  the  metals  mentioned.  Other  applications  of  this  principle 
will  doubtless  be  made  in  many  gardens  as  the  occasions  arise.  In  the  illustra- 
tion Z  Z  is  the  zinc,  S  the  slit  in  it,  C  C  the  copper  wire. — Sepiimu9  Piesse^  Chis- 


Catalogue  of  Charlen  F.  Erkard's  Nursery,  Ravenswood,  L.  I.,  for  fall  of  1861 
and  spring  of  1862. — ^This  nursery  is  devoted  mainly  to  small  fruits  and  Pears. 


Editor  of  thb  Horticulturist  : — Dear  Sir :  I  was  induced  to  write  to  you 
in  regard  to  growing  fruit  trees  and  grape-vines  in  moss  baskets,  by  several  arti- 
cles I  read  in  your  interesting  paper,  and  as  I  am  one  of  the  many  who  have  seen 
this  done  for  the  first  time,  you  will  allow  me  to  join  my  report  to  those  you 
have  already  had. 

A  couple  of  months  ago,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  beautiiul  grounds 
of  Hon.  W.  B.  Lawrence,  and  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  kindly 
took  me  to  the  greenhouses,  and  showed  me,  besides  some  curious  and  rare  flow- 
ers, the  moss-baskets  in  question. 

The  effect  was  beautiful !  Imagine  a  quantity  of  graceful  moss-baskets  hang- 
ing from  the  rafters,  with  luxuriant  growth  of  grapes ;  bunches  hanging  (not 
tied)  every  six  inches  around  the  baskets,  equal  in  size  to  those  trained  along  the 
rafters  and  in  pots.  As  I  was  expressing  my  astonishment  that  such  a  crop  could 
be  grown  in  so  small  a  space,  Mr.  Chamberlain  took  one  of  them  down,  and 
placed  it  in  my  hands.  I  can  not  tell  you  how  surprised  I  was  to  find  them  so 
extremely  light. 

He  afterwards  showed  me  the  empty  wire  baskets.  They  were  of  a  variety  of 
elegant  shapes,  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  containing  a  tin  basin,  such  as  those 
used  in  the  country  as  washbasins,  very  shallow,  about  three  inches  and  a  half  in 
depth,  and  not  more  than  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  few  small  holes  in  the 
centre,  the  space  between  the  basket  and  the  basin  being  filled  with  moss.  On  a 
table  I  saw  some  of  the  artificial  soil  which  is  used  for  the  baskets :  it  was  of  a 
grayish  color,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  sand  and  charcoal.  From  what 
I  have  seen  and  handled,  I  can  infer  that  there  could  be  no  water,  except  the 
necessary  moisture  contained  in  the  soil ;  that  ^'  the  roots  were  not  surrounded 
with  water,''  and  that  ^Mn  this  basket  there  was  no  cup  full  of  water,"  as  stated 
by  Mr.  William  Carmiencke. 

There  seems  to  be  a  prevalent  idea  that  the  moss  was  used  as  a  means  of  nour- 
ishing the  vine.    Such  is  not  the  case ;  for  it  has  no  communication  with  the 
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plant,  and  makes  the  baskets  appear  a  great  deal  larger,  and  to  contain  more  soil 
than  thej  really  do.     I  saw  subsequently  some  fine  spedmens  of  Pineapples  in  . 
pots,  but  the  largest  plant  and  the  finest  fruit  was  in  a  patent  basket. 

With  an  apology  for  taking  so  much  of  your  time,  I  am,  Sir,  very  respectfully 
your  obedient  servant,  L.  Dovilliers,  M.  D. 

Newport,  October  !»/,  1861. 

[We  have  to  thank  you,  not  only  for  the  tone  of  your  letter,  but  for  a  more 
satis&ctory  description  of  these  baskets  than  we  have  yet  seen. — £o.]  , 

Mr.  Mead  : — Dear  Sir :  The  excellent  article  of  Mr.  Woodward  in  the  Hob> 
TicuLTURiST,  page  2T7,  ought  to  be  studied  at  once  by  those  who  dispute  so 
loudly  the  nativity  of  the  Delaware  Grape.  Mr.  Prince  and  others,  the  ^  Euro- 
pean party,*'  constantly  assert  that  its  foreign  origin  is  demonstrated  by  its  dis- 
similarity to  the  American  Grape ;  and  they  point  to  the  Isabella,  Catawba,  Con- 
cord, Ilartford  Prolific,  and  the  wild  grapes,  labnuea  and  vulpitia^  with  whidi 
kinds  the  Delaware  has  nothing  to  do. 

Let  them  compare  it  with  the  individuals  of  the  Vitis  <x9tivalU^  the  Elsingbuig,  I 
and  others,  and  the  wonderful  dissimilarity  is  gone.    Indeed,  its  resemblance  to 
the  Clinton  is  so  marked,  that  most  persons  would  be  unable  to  distinguish  the 
young  shoots,  buds,  and  leaves.    The  same  little  currant-liko  parasite  is  also  found 
on  both. 

Let  Mr.  Prince  compare  the  Delaware  and  its  own  species. 

I  think  the  "  Summer  Grape  "  needs  more  attention :  do  not  you  1  Its  time  is 
admirable.  It  has  received  no  systematic  treatment  yet  for  seedlings,  so  &r  as  1 
know  ;  yet  it  has  produced  the  chief  American  Grape.        Yours, 

New  Bedford,  August  10/A,  1861.  ^Estitaus. 

[We  do  not  think  you  are  quite  on  the  Delaware  track,  but  approaching  it. 
We  shall  have  some  good  words  for  you  soon. — Ed.]  i 

The  Bucklaed  Sweetwater  Grape. — Mr,  Editor: — ^Inthe  September  nuno-  { 
ber  of  the  Hortioclturist  you  have  been  kind  enough  to  give  your  readers 
an  extract  of  the  ''  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  of  London,"  all  of  whi<di  is 
very  nice  and  very  beautiful  till  you  come  to  the  Grape  "  question  ;*'    then 
your  compositors  hav«  made  Mr.  Beaton  say  that  '*  The  bunches  of  the  Buckland  , 
Sweetwater  weighed  six  pounds  four  ounces !  **      From  this  your  readers  have  a 
right  to  infer  that  there  were  more  bunches  than  one,  and  that  they  weighed  mt 
p&undafcur  ounee$  each  !    This  is  a  monstrous  Sweetwater,  Mr.  Mead,  and  sudi 
a  very  large  drop  of  Sweetwater  that  most  likely  many  of  your  readers  will  be 
i^r  this  six'poynder  as  soon  as  they  can  get  it.    I  wonder  if  it  would  suit  Bean-  ' 
regard  down  in  Dixie  1 

To  be  serious,  this  is  a  typographical  error,  but  should  be  corrected.  We 
are  willing  to  give  them  on  the  other  side  all  credit  justly  due  them,  but  they  coa^x 
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groto  Swe€twater  Grapes  (Buckland  or  any  other)  io  six  pounds  a  hunch  !    The  re- 
port should  be  read  thus :  '^  Hires  bunches/'  ia  the  place  of  "  The  bunches." 

Fox  Meadow. 
[Thank  you  for  the  correction. — We  think  the  ''  Bullet  *'  Grape  would  suit 
Beauregard  better  than  the  Sweetwater. — ^£d.] 


VITAL  FORCES  IN  PLANTS. 
{QmUmted  from  pof^e  116.) 

*'  Much  has  been  said  relative  to  the  food  of  vegetation,  while  but  little  is 
thought  and  said  about  these  silent  means,  or  meehanical  principles  quietly  at 
work  in  furnishing  us  food.  If  this  matter  is  put  in  the  hands  of  really  competent 
scientifie  minds,  disposed  and  able  to  give  it  that  attention  the  subject  deserves, 
good  may  be  derived.  Great  vitality  promotes  health  and  resists  disease  in  our 
animal  systems,  and  so  may  vitality  in  vegetation  promote  health.  New  grounds, 
having  the  unexhausted  elements,  as  iron,  salts,  etc.,  do  make  better  trees.  There 
are  localities  where  trees  are  long-lived  and  healthy,  where  the  essential  elements 
may  pertain  to  the  soil,  and  which  may  illustrate  my  thoughts.  Decay  of  any 
manures  in  soil  necessarily  releases  electricity,  while  it  is  desirable  that  there 
should  be  mineral  manures  for  greater  power  and  continuance ;  hence  the  neces- 
sity of  knowing  the  contents  of  the  soil.  The  condition  of  the  ground  materially 
affects  the  supply  of  vegetation,  with  whatever  there  Is  of  nutriment  in  the  soil. 
If  the  ground  is  hard,  and  weedy  or  grassy,  but  little  mo/ive  power  can  be  secured, 
and  that  little  so  subdivided  with  that  which  is  useless  that  that  which  is  cultivat- 
ed can  not  be  built  up. 

^*  Take  a  microscope  and  examine  the  operations  of  nature  in  regard  to  motion 
during  change  of  properties  of  matter ;  mash  seed,  and  acidulated  water  on  it,  on 
a  glass  under  a  microscope,  and  observe  the  varied  motions  under  the  electrical 
disturbances  going  on.  Mere  absorption  of  that  water  could  not  beget  such  ac- 
tion or  recombination.  The  experiment  will  be  suggestive  of  many  others.  I 
have  very  hastily,  o(  a  night,  and  without  any  attempt  to  systematize  ideas,  or  to 
do  it  creditably  to  myself  or  the  subject,  just  penned  my  thoughts,  as  presented, 
as  mere  suggestions  to  those  more  competent;  nor  have  I  time  or  ability  to  do 
the  subject  justice,  and  I  desire  others  should  consider  the  matter  on  its  oum  merits 
without  regard  to  the  source  of  these  suggestions. 

Many  residents  of  the  country  could  afford  to  drain  100  feet  square,  for  garden 
grounds,  with  cheap  iron  pipes,  and  connect  them  with  a  galvanic  battery,  contin- 
ually working  during  the  growing  season,  materially  affecting  the  growth  of  vege- 
tation. If  the  experiments  referred  to  are  reliable,  the  ground,  being  drained, 
becomes  more  porous,  the  air  and  light  promoting  greater  chemical  action,  and 
hence  a  greater  supply  of  the  motive  power. 

^'  Life  must  be  preceded  by  the  dissolution  of  matter  of  various  kinds.  By 
means  of  telegraphic  machinery,  operated  by  electricity,  as  released  from  the  de- 
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composing  metals,  we  are  in  union  with  the  world ;   and  were  it  not  for  this 
power,  it  is  doubtful  if  chemical  action  could  be  secured,  and  if  it  could  be,  it  is  ' 
doubtful  if  with  air,  the  nutriment  of  the  soil.     Vegetation  would,  what  wt 
can  grow,  for  want  of  a  power  to  bring  together  the  various  elemcDts  com- 
posing  our  food.     If  these  ideas  are  correct,  we  should  seek  a  more  familiar 
acquaintance  with  so  tn^entotM  and  90  good  a  tnechanic^  unceasinglj  employed 
in  supplying  our  wants.     But  few,  however,  are  prepared  to  think  that  sacfa  a 
universal  mechanic  exists,  because  but  Huls  known.     We  introduce  the  gentle-  \ 
man  as  worthy  of  our  gratitude  and  highest  esteem,  and  don't  doubt  but  he  ' 
will  treat  the  most  humble,  in  seeking  his  aoquuntance,  in  acoordanoe  with 
his  known  liberality. 

^'  Liebig  is  right  in  claiming  the  use  of  minerals,  and  others  vegetable  ma- 
nures, but  neither  have  seen  the  above  philosophy.  Minerals,  by  creating 
greater  vitality,  economize  what  little  nutriment  there  may  be  in  the  soU  nat- 
urally. 

"Capillary  attraction  in  dead  and  living  vegetation  may  be   very  different 
The  simple  adhesion  of  fluids  to  sides  of  capillaries,  in  dead  matter,  will  over- 
come but  a  slight   amount  of  gravity^  the   sides  of  the  capillaries  pnMly 
having  lost  their  contractile  organs  and   tenacity  for  electricity  or  conducting 
power.      The  living  capillaries   are  probably  endowed  with  slight  contractile 
organs  and  powers  of  conducting  electricity,  there  being  a  perfect  connection 
between  the  roots  in  the  ground  and  leaves  in  the  lur,  by  capillaries,  to  hold 
and  conduct  the  sap  to  the  leaves,  where  it  is  elaborated.      The  diemical  «s 
tion,  during  change,  disturbing  the  electric  condition  of  the  ascending  snd  de- 
scending capillaries,  one  being  n^ative  and   the   other  positive,  draws  up  ^e 
sap  against  gravity,  and  allows  the  elaborated  sap  to  be  operated  on  by  grav- 
ity, and  it  descends.      On  severing  these   capillaries,  the  sap  flows  down,  be-  . 
cause  the  capillaries  above  the  wound  have  lost  the  electrical  condition  result- 
ing from  a  perfect  connection  of  the  negative  and  positive  capillaries  or  aerres  1 1 
attending  each.     Hence  a  loss  of  the  mechanical  power  of  drawing  up  the  sap; 
the  positive  electricity  adhering  to  sides  of  ascending  capillaries,  attracting  each 
drop  of  the  sap,  and  overcoming  gravity,  operating  on  the  aggregate  weigbt 
of  the  minute  column. 

**  No  such  a  column  of  fluid  can  ascend  a  dead  capillary.  Hie  oil  ceases  to 
ascend  a  wick  as  soon  as  the  combustion  ceases,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
electricity  constantly  evolved  during  combustion  does  not  materially  promote 
the  ascent  of  the  fluid.  A  fluid  will  rise  to  the  upper  end  of  a  short  wick  or 
tube,  but  will  not  flow  over,  unless  the  end  be  bent  downward,  ibrmiog  1 
siphon,  the  descending  liquid  drawing  up  the  liquid.  Some  other  power  roust 
be  seen  to  account  for  ascending  sap  in  trees  than  mere  capillary  attr^^on,  or 
mere  adhesion  to  sides  of  capillaries.  Hiere  is  no  analogy  between  the  limited 
ascent  of  a  fluid  in  a  dead  tube,  and  the  great  height  of  ascent  in  Urinp  tobei  | 
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While  fiuidfl  will  rise  many  feet  in  a  living  tree,  let  that  tree  be  severed  from 
the  earth  and  die,  and  then  its  dead  roots  be  placed  in  water,  and  a  fluid  would 
not  rise  in  it  the  twentieth  extent  of  its  length,  showing  some  living  or  vital  prin- 
ciple at  work,  attracting  upward  the  sap.  There  is  a  power  of  attraction  as  well 
as  repulsion ;  heat  radiates  because  attracted,  and  thus  diffuses  and  equalizes. 
So  electricity,  by  virtue  of  its  release  during  chemical  action  in  the  soil,  is  active 
in  the  earth,  and  also  in  leaves  of  trees;  the  two  being  connected  by  nerves,  or 
the  conducting  power  of  the  capillaries.  Those  disputing  the  theory  of  the  attrac- 
tive power  of  electricity,  thus  generated,  accounting  for  capillary  attraction, 
should  explain  why  sap  will  spill  out  when  capillaries  are  cut,  and  electric  con- 
nection between  earth  and  leaves  severed.  If  mere  capillary  attraction  must  ac- 
count/or  ascent  of  sap,  then  dead  pieces  of  trees,  or  fresh-cut  parts  of  trees,  would 
equally  suck  up  the  sap.     My  proposition  is  sustained  by  experience* 

'*  Elongated  cells,  or  tubes,  or  capillaries,  have  a  mechanical /orm,  the  same  as 
our  blood-vessels,  to  serve  as  canals  to  convey  fluids  from  which  the  plant  is 
built  up ;  and  while  they  thus  serve  such  a  purpose,  we  must  look  elsewhere  for 
the  motive  power  to  the  movements  of  the  sap.  As  yet,  but  little  is  known  of 
this  motive  power  in  plants  or  animals.  We  do  know  that  in  every  change  of 
density  of  matter,  or  chemical  change,  electricity  is  disturbed,  and  flows,  or  is 
released,  and  seeks  to  be  industrious  in  promoting  new  arrangements,  by  carry- 
ing matter  subject  to  certain  laws  in  recombining.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
living  tubes,  or  capillaries,  formed  of  cells  elongated,  have  a  kind  of  valves,  alter- 
nately contracting  by  electric  excitement,  forcing  upward  the  sap,  which  valves, 
could  they  be  laid  open  under  the  microscope,  could  be  seen ;  if  not,  then  the 
tenacity  of  sap  adhering  to  sides  of  tubes  must  arise  from  the  perfect  electric  con- 
dition and  connection  between  roots  and  leaves. 

"^  Motion  presupposes  something  more  than  mere  mechanical  force.  Our  phys- 
ical systems  are  powerful  galvanic  batteries,  manufacturing  the  life-force,  or  vital 
physical  principle,  during  combination  of  air  and  carbon  in  the  lungs,  and  chemi- 
cal action  of  food  in  the  stomach ;  the  heart,  between  the  two  positive  and  nega- 
tive conditions,  derives  its  force  of  propulsion  of  blood  through  our  arteries  and 
veins  from  the  attractive  forces  of  the  two  electricities.  The  mechanical  form  of 
tubes  may  remain,  and  yet  no  action  or  motion  can  go  on  within  them ;  there 
must  be  life  derived  from  death — the  release  of  the  bound-up  living  principle  in 
dead  matter,  by  its  chemical  decomposition ;  and  if  there  is  no  chemical  change 
going  on,  no  life-force  can  be  secured.  Hence  the  force  of  my  proposition,  that 
ground  must  be  frequently  stirred  up  to  let  in  light  and  heat,  and  to  aid  contact 
of  varied  manures^  or  earthy  matter,  promotive  of  chemical  action — an  essential 
pre-requisite  to  secure  life  and  force ;  and  when  thus  secured,  not  allowing  that 
life-force  to  be  directed,  from  that  which  is  being  cultivated  to  weeds,  etc.  This 
developed  mechanical  power  must  be  directed  only  to  that  we  cultivate;  and  ex- 
tent of  crop  depends  upon  extent  developed  of  this  life-force,  and  to  secure  it 
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largely  we  must  farnbh  the  soil  with  divene  manures,  eqpedallj  mineral 
nures,  as  furnishing  more  of  life-force,  to  work  up  the  nutriment  from  animal  and 
vegetable  manures.  The  greater  the  diveraitj  of  manures,  the  greater  the  chem- 
ical action,  provided  contact  is  promoted  by  frequent  stirring,  aod  lettmg  in  light 
and  heat  of  sun.'* 

[At  a  future  time  we  shall  offer  some  comments  on  this  artide. — Ed.] 
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BROOKLYN  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY— SPEECH  OF  PRESIDENT  DEGBAITW. 
Conel'uded from  page  438. 

Another  object,  fhr  more  interesting,  invites  your  care.  It  is  the  culture  of 
plants  indigenous  to  our  soil ;  they  are  confided  to  our  guardianship.  But 
look  around  you;  see  them  perishing  in  multitudes  beneath  the  plowshare 
and  the  axe.  Certain  species  and  varieties  which  in  old  time  adorned  the 
verdant  mantle  of  the  earth,  but  their  memorials,  transmitted  to  us  in  the 
rocks,  is  a  demonstration  of  their  original  ,  existence.  And  shall  it  ever  be 
recorded  of  any  valuable  varieties  of  our  native  plants  that  their  sweetness 
has  expired  on  the  '*  desert  airl''  By  more  active  and  energetic  measures, 
I  trust  yet  to  see  a  garden  established,  in  which  will  be  collected  from  our  wood- 
lands and  our  fields  a  beauteous  and  bright  floral  galaxy — ^which  would  be 
both  practical  and  scientific,  discovering  to  us  large  views,  which  it  la  noble 
to  possess,  and  could  we  but  effect  their  consummation  the  reality  would  be 
magnificent.  We  might  then  call  together,  and  exult  as  we  contemplate,  the 
rural  families  of  a  rural  offspring.  We  might  find  within  this  native  cirde, 
when  possessed  of  suitable  advantages  for  their  improvement,  the  rarest  and 
most  inestimable  qualities  to  please  and  benefit  mankind.  Among  the  dianges 
that  are  exhibited  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe,  none  are  more  worthy  of 
remark  than  the  transmutations  which  are  effected  in  the  vegetable  tribes. 
Our  celery  is  but  the  parsley,  or  smallage,  in  an  advanced  state  of  cultiva- 
tion.  The  cauliflower  and  the  borecole  have  issued  from  the  humblest  plants. 
When  in  natural  condition,  the  asparagus  can  scarcely  be  recognized  as  that 
which,  when  domesticated,  is  a  table  luxury;  and  the  potato,  whidi  is  the 
sustenance  of  millions  of  our  race,  has  been  but  generally  cultivated  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years — ^and,  the  most  useful  of  all  esculents,  it  is  insignificant 
and  uninviting  in  its  natural  state.  And  can  we  for  a  moment  think  that  the 
progress  of  discovery  has  been  arrested  1  At  this  moment  many  are  engaged  in 
traversing  our  fruitful  territories  that  they  may  answer  the  inquiry.  Let  us  em- 
ulate their  zeal,  and  let  us  not  value  at  a  lower  estimate  than  others  those  rare 
gifts  which  the  great  God  of  nature  has  placed  in  our  hands.  Let  us  cooperate 
in  the  attainment  of  our  interesting  purpose ;  let  us  tie  together  our  rods,  in  die 
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manner  of  the  Boman  faces,  and  this  union  can  not  fail  to  give  us  permanence 
and  power.  Let  us  persevere  to  the  full  attainment  of  the  object  which  we  con- 
template. Then,  by  science  and  industry,  we  will  contribute  to  the  stores  of 
human  happiness,  our  science  will  take  the  lead,  and  our  footsteps  be  honored. 
I  view  that  our  cause  is  a  noble  and  benevolent  one.  It  exerts  a  salutary,  intel- 
lectual, and  moral  influence.  It  has  rich  resources  for  the  head,  and  it  has  rich 
resources  for  the  heart.  While  it  instructs  and  edifies,  ennobles  and  exalts,  it 
awakens  feelings  of  philanthropy,  and  its  motto  should  be  Peace  on  Earth.  The 
inscription  above  its  portals  should  be :  Enter,  for  here  is  the  most  magnificent 
display  of  the  works  of  God.  Like  that  holy  faith  which  we  profess,  it  calls  up 
sympathies  that  would  excite  every  one  within  the  extensive  sphere  of  its  opera- 
tion to  partake  of  its  innumerable  enjoyments  and  its  manifold  rewards.  Were 
it  not  as  abundant  in  its  resources  as  I  have  alleged,  and  were  it  to  be  merely 
pursued  for  the  pleasure  which  flows  from  it,  you  will  acknowledge,  I  doubt  not, 
that  it  is  a  mental  recreation  the  most  liberal  and  polite ;  for  other  studies  are 
not  appropriate  at  all  times,  to  all  ages,  and  in  every  place ;  but  this  has  nourish- 
ment for  us  while  we  are  young,  and  pleasing  joys  when  we  are  old.  In  prosper- 
ity it  is  an  ornament,  and  in  adversity  a  refuge  and  solace.  It  delights  us  when 
at  home,  and  is  no  impediment  abroad.  Whether  we  go  forth  to  meditate  at 
eventide,  or  are  occupied  in  journeying  from  place  to  place,  or  are  wandering 
through  the  country  in  our  [rural  recreations,  it  is  an  agreeable  companion  and  a 
constant  friend.  If  any  are  themselves  unable  to  pursue  the  subject,  or  want  a  relish 
for  its  charms,  yet  when  they  see  it  blooming  about  others  they  should  not  withhold 
the  tribute  of  their  commendation.  Our  literary  institutions  should  instil  into 
the  youthful  minds  under  their  charge  a  love  of  nature.     Teach  them 

^*  To  mark  in  every  magic  change  of  scene     ' 
The  grand  diversity  of  Nature's  laws, 
Yet  find  in  all  the  ever-present  God." 

You  will  thus  give  them  an  instructive  firiend,  whose  voice  will  always  be  cheer- 
ing, and  life  never  have  to  be  awakened  from  the  slumbers  of  solitude — 

"  They  may  read  and  read, 
And  read  agaki,  and  still  find  something  new, 
Something  to  please,  and  something  to  instruct" 

Could  I  accost  the  ladies  of  our  city,  whose  attributes  are  symbolized  by  the 
delights  of  Flora,  I  might  maintain  the  justice  and  propriety  with  which  a  certain 
oriental  language  uses  the  same  words  to  designate  both  flowers  and  the  fair. 
Every  estimable  virtue  that  adorns  the  sex  has  its  type  in  these  exquisite  mani- 
festations of  the  Benignant.  And  they  are  adapted  not  only  to  the  personal  em- 
bellishment, but  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  disciplme  of  those  to  whom  I 
would  commend  the  contemplation  of  their  loveliness.     Their  province  is  not 
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only  to  afford  the  senses  a  rich  feast,  to  fill  with  their  rich  perfume  the  air  we 
breathe,  and  to  allure  the  eye  by  their  conformations  and  by  their  tints  of  oolor, 
but  by  sympathies  the  most  refined,  and  pure,  and  amiable,  to  exalt  the  souL 

**  The  spleen  is  seldom  found  where  Flora  reigns. 
The  lowering  eye,  the  petulance,  the  firown, 
And  BuUen  sadness,  that  o^ershade,  distort, 
And  mar  the  fiu»  of  beauty,  when  no  cause 
For  such  immeasurable  woes  appears — 
These  Flora  banishes,  and  gives  the  fiur 
Sweet  smiles  and  bloom  less  transient  than  her  own.** 


I  have  urged  upon  our  city  authorities  the  importance  of  sustaining  the  oaoae 
that  I  have  so  long  espoused,  that  we  should  have  more  parks,  in  one  of  which 
shall  be  a  Botanical  Garden,  and  that  such  as  we  have  should  become  pleasure- 
grounds,  disposed  and  decorated  to  r^ale  our  citizens;  within  their  walks  should 
be  no  fumes  of  the  intoxicating  deity,  but  the  pervading  pure  and  salutary  inflo- 
enoe  of  nature^s  God.     There  is  a  peacefiilness  and  a  serenity  in  rural  soenes 
that  liave  at  all  times  had  a  charm  for  the  philosopher  and  patriot     That  hand 
which  held  the  destinies  of  ancient  Rome,  when  it  had  guided  and  saved  the  na- 
tion, held  the  plow  on  the  fiirm  of  Cincinnatus.     In  the  hearts  of  all  his  oounlry- 
men  is  the  memorial  of  him  who  loved  Mount  Vernon's  calm  retreat.     The  shades 
of  Monticello  have  been  forever  consecrated,  and  the  memory  of  our  La&yette 
b  in  the  memory  of  cultivating  his  Lagrange.     We  rejoice  that  there  is  a  happy 
realm  where  can  be  realized  the  joys  which  inspiration  teaches  were  the  first 
blessedness  of  man.     I  would  desire  to  resort  thither,  with  the  entire  human 
family,  that  in  the  tranquillity  of  the  terrestrial  Eden  we  might  live  in  rural  hap- 
piness, and  die  in  peace ;  but  we  shall  in  vain  seek  the  enviable  spot.     One  tells 
us  it  was  in  the  confines  of  the  ancient  Armenia ;  another  points  us  for  its  h\x& 
to  the  lovely  valley  of  Cashmere,  and  another  teaches  that  in  Persia  were  its 
gladdening  groves ;  but  it  is  no  longer  upon  earth.     Like  good  men  of  old,  it  has 
been  translated.     Yet  I  would  indulge  in  reference  to  it  my  kindest  sympathies 
— ^I  would  embody  my  best  feelings  in  a  devout  ejaculation,  that  when  our  stud- 
ies cease,  and  toil  shall  have  ceased  here  below — when,  like  the  grass  that  with- 
ers, we  shall  have  mingled  with  the  dust,  we  shall  hereafter  meet  within  Uie 
bowers,  and  be  regaled  with  the  enrapturing  transports  of  that  Eden  in  the  skien 

I  have  thus  presented  Horticulture  and  its  influences,  and  the  only  source  of 
regret  that  has  overshadowed  me  is,  that  the  mantle  has  not  fallen  on  one  &r 
more  able  than  myself  to  discuss  such  an  important  and  absorbing  subject,  but 
such  as  I  have  presented  to  you  are  the  thoughts  that  animate  my  intdligenoe, 
and  I  leave  it  with  you  to  determine  whether  a  subject  so  vast,  unbounded,  and 
magnificent  is  not  worthy  of  your  most  profound  consideration,  culture,  and 
support 


^w^'^SB^n?*^ 


Twelve  do. 


IUH«nd  quikktMr  t«|i«i»  MiM  prot^Mtfcm. 


•    .  ^  110  00 

'  •  .<  15  ao 

-       •  .      «AOQ 

-  .    WW 


.'tli»Moea4aailUitrd  pacw  in  ftonl  of  Mmwrtne,  flo  per 


idrtrtiMibMits  sltovfa  r«Mi'a«  P^M^i^  )>7  the  fiOtU  of  tie  month  pfeoedbg  itatmddd  pnWcft- 
tio&.  As  thej  are  not  hXyfvf%  able  to  meet  the  demanda  ibr  ftdrertUing  columns,  the  communfea- 
tions  received  firat  hare  the  p'reference.  *  Botanical  nameamutt  U  very  UgiUy  torUtm. 

As  the  space  to  be  occupied  bj  adrertisements  can  be  regulated  to  some  extent  by  the  wishes  of 
Adrerfiaers,  ft  is  well  to.foiiicate  on  the  mai^nscript  about  the  space  wished  for,  and  the  niimb#r  of 
iniertlona. 

Transient  Adrertisements  cash  in  advanqa;  sU  others  pajrable  quarterly^ 

Address  MEAD  &  WOODWABD,  4 

Mitorn  arid  Propridon  ((f  tliA  "^Bbrtie^ 
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CUYAHOGA    GRAPE    VINES. 

My  stock  of  these  Vines  is  unnsnally  strong  and  thrifty,  ftli  propagated  hj  myself 
ftom  well-matared  wood  of  Idst  seteon^s  growth^  now  growing  out  aoors.  I  have  also 
a  fine  stock  growing  of  almost  all  the  New  Varieties,  which  will  be  sold  very  low. 


Exoliaii|^« 


I  woold  exchange  Taylor'*  Ballitt)  Coneord,  Diana,  Hartford,  Early  K  Masoadine, 
Rebecca,  To  Ealon,  Perkins,  Garrignes,  &o,  ^,  for  Oherry,  Onrrant,  English  Gooseberry, 
Orange,  Qnince,  Dwarf  Apple  and  Pear. 

My  GENERAL  NUR8ERY  STOCK  is  lars^e  and  will  be  sold  at  Prices  to  snit  the 
times.    Send  for  Catalogue. 


Sepi8t 


EDWABD  TATLOBy  Loyedale  NiineTiM» 


-^' 


GHOt'tii.  k  BA^¥.1i'S 


£:^i^ 


49gf  grdailway,  Newr  York, 

THE  GROTER  lb  BAKER  seWUiG  MACHmfi  miUstteoftlTMHA 

fomied  by  a  tiewing  Maobina  in  whioh  eadi  siHch  ii  independent^r  lodged  and  witboot 
dependence  upon  the  other  etitches  for  strength,  «nd  th^  onlj.flfam  tf»t  viU  adnui  of  (ba 
thread  being  out  at  every  fourth  stitch  without  hijnry  to  the  aeam  m  wear. 

ipHE.  GROYER  Ik  BAJKJ$R  SEWING  MA^HDfR  li.aON^ted  to  all 

varieties  of  fabrics,  sewing  equally  well  the  finest  Swiss  muslin  or  the  heaTieat  cloth  or 
leather,  and  tequlring  no  adjustment  for  any  kind  of  sewing  b&er  than  th«  adapta^oa  of 
needles  and  thread. 

THE  GROVER  it  BAKER  SEtVING  KACUmE  mws  At>m  ordloa^ 

ispools  without  rewinclinj^.  and  faxtefis  Its  own  ritoms,  thereby  sarinff  time  and  ttiread. 
It  will  sew  common  spool  cotton,  silk  and  linen  thread,  with  equal  facmty. 

XHE  GROVER  It  BAKER  8EWEVG  UtACHINE  hi  so  simple  tbat  an 
intelligent  child  of  ten  years  can  readily  learn  to  operate  it.     It  is  OKue  eaaflj  kepi 
In  order  thain4J  ^^^  |itacl4he#  ^n^^noefi.l)^  >«  taken  apart  to  be  oiled,    t     •- 

XHE  GROVER  A.,BAKER  SEWIOTG  MACHINE  makes  the  only  BtHek 

'  that  cannot  be  injured  b^  washing  and  Ironing,  and  the  only  stitch  that  formB  an  eiUello 
and  durable  seam.  Fabrics  put  together  with  tlids  stitch  may  wear  oot  and  drop  to  |daee> 
Arom  oritrinal  weakness,  or  bard  .usaffe^  but  <M>me  apart  or  give  wi^.ai  the  seams  they 
cannot ;  they  will  hold  together  wh6n  (he  cloth  or  caHeo  abound  thmlMbigft  fii  ra^  or  tatters- 

A  trial  of  over  two  yearn  ^nalAes  uaia  tsy  with  the  greatest  ooBlldefeaath«4  there  i»  no  bet- 
ter machine  for  general  f&mily  use  than  GrOver  A  Beer's  Sewing;  Machine  Oo.  Itmakn  a 
beautiful  elastic  seapi  that  does  not  rip  with  wear  or  washing,  runs  almost  noiaek^ \%  la  pWa, 
simple,  easy  to  work,  and  not  Uable  to  get  out  of  r^iair,  iasteas  &6«nd»«f  its  own  threait  and 
Qses  threads  and  silks  directly  from  the  spoils  on  which  they  are  bQna:lxt  Add  to  it  a  set  of 
the  company's  inimitiable  hemmers  and  stitchers,  andyou  hare  emy^lilng  al>cut  yon  as  coin- 
|ilete  and  satisfactory  aa  you  ooald  rwitusMy  expeot  It  is  an  artialt  of  fiumkore,  omm  ia 
your  house,  you  will  never  willingly  part  with  under  any  coneidention.'^:^.  T.  Leader, 

Wa  speak  from  Experience  whan  we  say  that,  after  having  tried  all. the  prinripel  Sewia^ 
Machmes,  we  must  aooord  to  that  of  Grover  ik  Baker  the  preemxAenbSw  Those  i&di0p<»8abk 
features  of  sowing,  streni^h,  unifoiinHy,  and  elasticity,  all  of  whidiare  bion^t  out  in  this  is- 
comparable  invontipn,  make  U  t\kp  first  sewing  machine  i^.th^  ^^untfj.  pthers  have  their 
ffooa  points,  but  this  oomhiBes  alU  and  jpoasesaes  erery  chariucteriatlc  necessary  to  make  it  most 
aesiraDle. — N".  Y,  Chrittian  AdvocaU  tuid  JouthoL 

Qrover  ^  Bakar'f  Maehlne^  work,  ii>>  then*  peculiar  ftitfh^and  Mrict  pot  tqgvUier  by  it. 
may  w^^  and  drop  i(%  piecea  C^om  oltkigoi  weftnesa  ms  WAngage^boi  come  apart  or  fire 
way  at  the  seams  they  can  not ;  they  wiU  hold  together  when  the  cloth  or  calico  around  tneia 
hangs  in  rags  and  tatters.--JVr  y.  i>ai/y  A>tM, 

We  give  preference  to  Orover  A  Baker's.-*-j8cw^on  ^a<Kr(|ay  JSve,  OqM$tt4»  . 

Grover  ik  Baker's  are  superior  to  any  other. — JBoston  AdwrUur, 

Works  more  completely  than  any  other. — y.  Am,  JfeMenger. 

Will  do  more  work  than  a  dozen  handa.f»  W^in^t^n  Union, 

They  require  no  adjustment  of  machlnelry. — Phitadelphia  City  Jtm 

Grover  A  Baker's  machine  is  easily  mtaiHged.'^FhweiHg  Timet. 

Adapted  for  woolens,  ^en  or  cotton. — ^msriean  Mpdual  Momtki^ 

We  nave  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it — y,  K  £xpnu 

The  prince  of  inventions. — Proteetmit  Churehman, 

The  favorite  for  family  use. — Brooklyn  Star, 

We  attest  its  simplicity  and  durability. — Nat.  Magazine, 

Admitted  to  be  the  best  extant-^  Fti^'^fta  wJf3li«^ 

It  reauires  no  re-spooling.— i^T.  T,  MangeUtU 

^p       ''"^    '    '  ■         i  ^?'?i 

f^  0  «  I'- 

— ^^ 


L. 


'M^ 


■■ ■ : ^3| 

GEO.  L.  CANNON'S  " 


SOT-WATER 


LI 

Having  been  thoroughly  tested  duripg  several  wiotefB,  and  its  epilation 
having  proved  highly  satisfactory  to  those  who  have  used  the  same,  we  are 
enabled  to  recommend  it,  with  great  confidence,  to  all  desirous  of  procur- 
ing an  apparatus  by  which  their  dwellings  can  have  a  supply  of  mild  and 
pure,  summer-like  air  during  the  inclemency  of  winter. 

The  expense  of  this  furnace  is  much  less  than  that  of  any  other  first-class 
water  or  steam  fhmace. 

OANirON'S  SCROLL  HOT-iB  ITONAOE 

Is  unequalled  bv  any  other  hot-air  furnace,  ih  its  simplioily  ,of  constroelion, 
durability,  freedofltuom  gas  or  amoke^  and  the  qu&lity  of  the  air  iolroduoed 
into  the  apartments.  I 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  construction  of  our  heating  surfa6e,  we  are  ena- 
bled to  use  very  large  cold  and  warm-air  flues;  thus  bringing  a  large 
volume  of  fresh  air  through  the  furnace,  and  introducing  it  into  the  rooms 
in  larger  quantities  and  at  a  Icm^er  tempera^re  than  is  generally  the  case 
with  other  hot-air  furnaces. 

COOKING  RANGES. 

We  have  a  large  assortment,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all  classes,  which 
we  can  recommend,  with  great  confidence,  to  our  customers. 

VEamLATION. 

We  pay  particular  attention  to  this  branch,  and  olaim  to  have  the  most 
powerful  apparatus  for  creating-  a  draft,  either  in  a  ventilating*flue  or 
chimney. 

Personal  attention  given  by  the  Proprietor  to  heating  and  ventilating. 
^,  Plans  and  estimates  given  at  short  notice. 

G-EORGE  L.  CANNON, 

04  BMt  Thirtecntti  St.,  N.  ¥/, 

(Between  BroMhnqr  and  VtAnnitj  Haoe;) 
Hot.  9  tbnei.  ^ 


FERCHA 


GUTTA 
CEMENT 


FOHi  and  w««u 
parti  of  lh«  enim- 


<^^Ase£}^- 


7f -qnffii^  ^TBUs; 

((XIKXIB  LIBmnT  (T.\ 


RBOFlNG, 


Baa  'beat  thoroocbly  tested  In  all  parte  oi  the  TTalas^brei^d anied  baUdes»aaid,othava  and  haa  . 
been  proved  to  be,  In  OTerf  partionlary  Jnitt  vbatwe  olalm  tor  it»  rlat 

A  FIRE  AND  WATE;R  PROOF  ROOFING. 

rr  is  ADiAPTED  Tb  ALt.  6hhiA±ES. 
It  caa  to  ap»IM  toall  kipiearioaA,  wlMllwrelw»«r  Mt^^HVlBI^/'meaiilyOinBHALVawMil  oT- 


GUTTA  PEROHA  ROOFING  OEMENT 

•      >     .  FOB  SALE  BY  THS  BARREU 

This  Cement,  tppUed  to  LIS  ART  AN  or  METAX  ROOFS,  will  preyent  Airther  oorrosion, 
and  render  them  perfectly  water  tight  for  many  years:  These  materials  hare  been  exten- 
sively nsM  by  many  of  the  principal  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  throughout  the  Union,  on 
Roofe  of  Cars,  Freight  and  other  buildings,  and  hare  given  entire  6ati9fiiction.  We  xe^r 
to  the  New  Tobk  <fe  Srib  Ra^ilroao  Co.     .  . 

Als# Bole Agehtiiln- the -*  "   '     -       ..     .    ^.        a—      .     v        .;    ^ 

VLMER   SPRIBTG    BED   BOTTOM, 

manufiustured  by  the  Ulhir  SPRiite  Bbd  Ca  This  article  forms  the  eoiieitf  heit,  and 
eheape$t  Bed  of  any  other  la  the  woitd :  they  are  Oisify  adapted  to  all  kinds  and  sizes  of 
Bedstead$y  ship  bCTfhs,  £c.,  Jbc^^are  now  in  use  in'many  of  the  principal  hotels  in  tho 
States  on  first  class  steamers  Ac,  and  have  given  tuurersal  sstisfiust^on. 

We  are  prepaid  to  fbmish  this  rery  desirable  article  in  aAy  quantities  to  agents,  (to 
whom  we  will  give  lib0ral  and  satisfiietory  induoemeiits)  and  others. 
'  We  wHl  also  sell  state  and  county  rights  of  manufiu^ture,  on  reasonable. termSi  andean 
guarantee  a  ffirst  rate  paying  business  to  ai^  party  who  will  gire  it  attention. 

Descriptive  Circulars  and  full  particulars  lurziisbed  by  mail,  £rasL 

AUo  Sole  Mani^aeiurefB  i^fihif 

AMEMCJfiiH  CSMIINT  GLWi, 

WOOD,  IiXATHSBy  QUkSB,  IVOBX,  OHUTA,  MAHBTiin,  PQBGBXiAXN^  AT^AffAH" 

TXBy  Boino,  6qbaj:»,  nfarBTO. 
Wholesale  Warehoaae,  78  William  Street,  {Chr.  Liberty,)    « 

isiiarTT  70SE.    • . .    .  , 

Fntf  deseriptive  Uredan  fbniidied  on  appUe^^    ^         '  "        .  . 


e< 


^^    UTIGA  tJNIQN  JJUESEBTES.     "" 
Hew  I^^Jpy^y^Wc^gl  - 

Grape  VlEneti  jOorrantiSj  Oooscrberr^t,  Blaekbemes*  Bttpfborvies, 
^  ^StritWbdrries/Downiiig^s  Mulberry,  .ftd.,  Ae. 

NO  CHARGE  fOK  PACpNa  .    .    ,        ' 
FaU  DescriptiTo  OaAlog:oe  nd  %«de  IM;  leBt  to  ■&  flppBcntc  *    ' 

Oct  St.    Addreaa,        HEFFRON  &  BBST,  X^tioa,  IT.  7. 

!  *  '  •  f  CbpirtefftAodDeaunta       •     '• 
CHANCE'S  fNGUStt  SHSE^  FRfiNCH  AN^Alf£BICAN  • 

WINDOW/aiiASS, 

And  01a4f  of  41  sizeft  .^i  ^ttliistt  ^vdajpie^  to'  €<inMrr«toriti,  Hotkooaet,  Gn^eries,  and 

other  Horticultural  boUdings.    A1«<N..;      ^      '  •,  .,    /  . 

PlatOi  Stained,  and  Ornamental  OlaMr  Painte^  Qila,  Braahes,  Ac, 

No.  ua  FULTON  STSBKT  between:  Nefl«Mi«^J)iitdL$tB4.1lin!V  YOHK. 


BBNJ.  r.  rorOKNVT,  ORAS.  M.  C|.A|tK. 


OcLlf 


DUTCH  BULBOUS  ROOTS. 


'    ii 


B.    K.    BLISS, 

Seedsman  and  Florist,  Springfield,  Mass,, 

Would  reepectftilly  announce  the  arriyal  of  Atinual  Importation  of  the  abore^  whdoh  kaTe 
been  eeleoted  with  ^reat  oare  from  eeyeral  of  the  leading  establiBhmenta  In  HQllAad,  and  caa 
be  confidently  teoommended  to  those  interested  in  their  culture. 
The  collection  comprieea  all  the  most  daeiTaUo  THdetiea  pf       *  * 

HTACINTHS,  Doable  and  Single.  JONQUIIiS.  PooUe  tnd  AfawK .    - 

TULIPS,  Double  and  Single,  Early  aad  Lale.     JAPAN  LILIEa 

CROCUS,  aH  tiM  old,  and  may  newtmrlBtiet.    l^ANUNCUX.Ue^  *       ^  ^ '    ^ 


[inmy 

CROWN  IMPBRIALS. 
POLYANTHUS  NARCISSUS. 


ARUM. 


DOUBLE  ROMAN  AND  FAPSB^WBXTB    SNOWSnCOHEL 


NARCISSUS 
TBrrOMAS. 


GRAPE  Alto  MUSK  HYACINTHS,  ate. 


A  deecriptlTe  priced  Catalosrue  of  which,  with  full  directions  for  cuHure,  will  be  ^irwarded  to 
all  applioenta  on  receipt  of  a  Mire»«eQl  poetngf  elC9i^«»' 


Oot.  k  Not. 


Improved  Hyaciiit^  (GOass  and  Support, 


,6 


,  I  LANDSCAPE,  AGRIOTLTURAL,  AND  CIVIL  ENGINEERING, 

SiirTeyiiiflr^  IieTelinflr  and  Iiraaflrhtiiiflr. 


tM 


Pitti^  TForWny  Drawingt,  SufiinnUnienef,  llte.'^/6r  Suttiingi o/'tiiiry'Ciat$. 
.  «v«MVB<']n(»«.\|i|W«t>mv  vfliPUTurim«t>iaTeD,  and  estates  oivi9bo«..)  . 

|n>pographie«l,  Outline,  nd  other  Maps,  Plaks,  end  DkAwiira*,  handeomdj  ezecnted.  Plan*  and 
'   Oct  St.  LereU  for  every  rerie^  of  Drainage. 

S.E.  FULLER,^ 

'  pirtralta,  ViMMiAry.  Ai>«^tteeMMl  berf^'SaMsispM,  Frdttti  nd«<jn,  ete./'eiieonted  in 
4«be4tiifmiker».a|)f|ii8^BoiM]>lf  tcnn«,:)     ■,  .   I;      .    .,,<,..;•;  ,,>:>  •■.•,•■  ,■•,3..,.    ,  ,■  ,,;:\ 

:        "  "  %    "     $16  per  hnndped.  .;    >  .»  .  i  -. 

OHABIiES  F.  ERHABD,  RAVXaVSWOOD,  L.  L 


bpV,  Oct  k  Not. 


SEEDSMEN  ..A»P   FLORISTS, 

Bulbs  for  Fall  gf  l&filJajxow.  ^^d\^a^4  will  be  forwarded  to  all  irpptt^ 
cants  inclosyi^  a4togBarottora^.    JQdr^, 

'.        ' '  _   "    ^  '    '  '    Bijisira'  &  WAliHilUUI,  HarriMn  Sq.,  Han. 


True  I)klAv^ax&'  Grriap6  y^^ 


^1 


FROM   THE.  ORIGINAL   VINE,  ^T   REDUCED   PRICESt 

Qood  wflU-rootod,  one  yeu^Id  Yines,  grown  in  open  air,  fiO  eo&ta  to  $1  emth ;  |5  feo  $10  por 
doien.  Sxtm  two  jmt-clA  Vinos,  9fA  ^o  I  )Mfpt^milh  frnit^woo^Air-hnmoiffot^  bearii^ 
$1  60to$«eMh;  $12(otl8perdosen.  '  '  .  v^-  ^    .  - 

AlflOb  fino  plontt  of  AJlonTi  White  Hybrid,.  Aogiiot  CMO,  Ainu^  9iti»elde,ClocrtI!ii^.  OcMMtd, 
Gn johogA,  CUn,  dinton,  Ginady,  OnUwbo,  IMonn,  Hirtfortf  Prdifie,  Horbenvnit,  Inbollo» 
Lenoir,  Logon,  Lydio,  Loolio,  Lynun,  NortooTo  SoodUng,  Oportt^  OnteHorSogor^s  Hybrids,  (10 
best  kinds,)  Sebeoco,  tsylor's  Bullitt,  To  Kalon,  Union  VilLige,  snd  msny  other  new  Toriedea. 

Austin  Shaker  SeedBng,  IfUson's  Albany,'  Trtomphe  de  Oande,  Jenny  lind,  and  TrcSksfkl^ 
Victoria  Strawberries,  Kirtiand,and  Catawisaa  everbearing  Raspberriea.  Lawton  Blackb^nea. 
Hooghton's  Seedling  Gooaaberries,  otc    |y  Send  for  a  Circiilar. 


SITUATION    WANTED. 

A  MA]({  of  large  prtotioe  both  in  Ate  opantfy  idd  Europe,  is  now  open 
-^^  for  an  engagement  He  has  oooupied  fijFst  oIms  positions,  and  has 
had  an  extensiye  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  Fruits  and  Flowers 
under  glass  and  in  the  open  idr,  as  well  as  the  laying  out  and  planting  of 
Ornamental  grounds.  .Unexceptionable  references  as  to  Qharacter  and  ' 
ability.  JFurther  ittfonnatSon  ttay^be  obtained,  eithiot  periouklly  at  by 
letter,  by  addressing  B.D.,  Office^  of  "  Horticultwst^"  85  JRio-k  Bow,  N. Y. 

Sept*  Oct. 


A  IVnRRIQAN.  GXTAJTO. 

TO  FABUEBS  AND  DEALERS  is  GUANO. 


This  Qnamtm^Jm^Jdm^bkih»J^9i^  per  omI  of] 

and  Sulphateo  of  Lhno,  and  the  moat  Taloable  fertiliaer  known,  la  offered  for  aale  in  large  i 
ttnaU  qnaotUM  <al  two  tUidt  tbo  prioa  of  FMvfSaa.    Vbr  fidl  iaS^taMim  ad  ; 


C.  S.  MABSHALt, 

Prmdewt  <(f  th^.Arr^eriean  Ouano  Chmpany^ 
lCM«hls«lBMa.  as  Wmini  itewil,  VevT« 

(8 


.^1 


FRUIT   AND   ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 


TBKlEBTor  Fall  PlADUiig.*r«adjr  for  delivery  on  the  lOtb  of  OcioW.  jC«n1j«e  p*]d  to^^oston  ttid  Itev  T«ck. 


iL\J 


fordoll;^ 
toaar  « 
aoinAroai  p«clu(et  and  •tottitn  pl^xng  lietwaeH  Boston  or  BMr^TMk,  ill  Ihe  Eiaflilh<ste  seklxMrd. 


>    • 


Priced  DoMriptira  < 


uofooi  toau 


p*ld  to  Boston 
Addrosi.  ^ottthem  ordeif  «<n  ^  tetwdadiit  Ysry  low  ntcc»  bj^  tlie 


ETSRGIUnSNa 


Arbor  yits,  Axnorion, 
-,  OhlneM, 


1«  to  IB  la, 
IS  to  18  Ul, 

-  — f  •    •»  tM.fCl, 

«»      >    aibeHaft,  Ittgi^ 

•  *    NopsI,  do; 
Vonrvf  Spnieo.  10 1«  It  IB^  refr  UU| 

**     ntoisE^      »* 

•  "Sit, 

-  "        6to«ft, 
H«mlo«k  Bmhos,      18  to  M  In., 


SOO 

^% 

18  00 
100 
SOO 
SOO 
SOO 

SBO 


t«o» 

IP  00 
'  }f  00 


800 
IS  00 
19' 00 

80  00 
80  00 


BUokBpni— y 
Scotch  n^ 


•  to  Tft^TMyiM,   too 
"    '  S  00 

1 
8 

8 

u 

1  75 
iSft 
SOO 


fio  sooo 


-   -         «fo4fi;; 

BalMiD  Fin,  S  to  8  ft, 

*       -  Otoilt, 

Kuropeaa  SUtst  Fir,  0  to  •  in. 

^  -         lS'tol81a:,lhM. 

mitoPlae,  IStqSiilv, 

**       "  St04ft7. 

CrjrptomoriA,        '     •lo4ft,atn»«i40t*S  00 
^ "-  '  --  ^         SOQ   1500 

0<^  ^ 
8  00  — 
18  00 


SO  00 
18  00 
S&DO 

400 
10  00 

7  00 
UOO 


Rod  Cedar.   ' 

isGemm, 


Pinna 
IiUhTew. 


A^Snropeai^ 


*"     blade, 


8  ft., 
atrottK, 
13  to  18  In. 
4lt,extr», 
Mahonla  AqvifoUa,  TMr  atnMig, 
"  **        ioadlian, 

••  •       flM  aorta, 

Box,  common, 

"  aevenl  aorta, 

DEOlDUOUa 

AflMia,S-tbonM4  Sto  Oft, 

8to  4ft, 
4to  Oft, 

5to  eft^ 

Oto  8ft, 

Btoiaft^ 

Oto  6ft, 
Sto  8ft., 
Oto  Oft^ 
Oto  7ft, 
Sto  8ft, 
Sto  4ft., 
4to   8ft, 


Alder,  XorotMaa, 

**      Aneiloaa, 
»reh,BeotehWeepli«, 

OypMbAvcjkMa,      . 

OatiUpiS 

]DBi,SQoteh,KB8;*h4iulAxn^  Sto  8ft!  '% 

11          "              -^  Sto  4fC  8T 

;       ;          ■              •»        4to   OfC  100 

II     ;       *     oto  ofC  iflo 

;       "          *             -'      oto  ok,  .  SOO 

sto  10ft.,  0  00 

-      '«  18  00 

<  Oto  8^  1  80 

»4o  Oft,  180 

•StolOft,  100 


dwar^ 
aerrieetree. 

sto  4ft^ 

dtp  im., 

ait,flne, 
IS  to  10  ft, 
Sto  4ft^ 
4to  8ft., 
4to  OR., 
Oto  Oft, 


SOO 

00 

800 

s5o 


75 
ISO 
1  00 
SOO 
1  00 
SOO 
SOO 
1  00 
SOO 
800 
100 
1  50 
900 

0  00 
400 
400 
SOO 

70 

1  80 
000 
•  00 
0  00 
800 
SOO 
8  00 
S0(^ 
SOO 


Cheiry, 


US?? 


18  00 
900 

15  00 
8  00 

10  00 


400 

700 

KOO 

IS  00 

18  00 

SO  00 

18  00 

800 

18  00 

10  00 

0  00 

BOO 

1»00 


10  00 
44» 
TOO 

iroo 

40  00 
00  00 
10  00 
80  00 
18  00 
10  00 
400 
^OOO 
000 
8  00 
18  00 
40  00 

Too 

600 
600 


CbeitBiit  Spafltik 
Rawtbom,  Sa«Uab  WUte^ 


r»: 


Lareb,  Beotah, 


Labonmm,  BeoOok, 
Linden,  Baropean, 


M^le,  Korwar,  Ask-IeaTod, 

^   -      'C       .  I'     . 

**  Striped  or  Mooaewood, 


IStolSfiu, 
OlD  8ft, 
IS'to  18  in., 

ItoHtt, 
Uto   8ft, 

Sto  4ft., 
4to  Oft, 
Oto  Oft, 
Sto  ttL, 

Sto  Sft^ 


•r3s#«4» 

4  00    98  00 

40      «  9)0 

•  00    9BO0. 

75  1««0 

4  00  16  « 

5  75  90  00 
»S5  «iO» 
400  MOO 
1  00  8  00 
100  900 

SM  noo 


fttor  0^^    ««0    19«»- 


^  Pyram^flne^. 
Poplara,  aorta,    * 

Tupelo  Tree,  (NyaaaV, 
WlltowComewdl, 

"      Pnrplt,, 

"*      fiapoleonWaeofittS^ 


4to  Oft., 
Sto  Oft^ 
Oto  Oft, 
Oto  8ft, 
StolOit,. 
Oto  8ft, 

t  AtolOft^ 
»*•  «ft^ 
Ittot  4t, 
StolOft, 

.lOit. 
104t,   , 
Oto  7ft, 

JOtorltft^ 


Walnnt,  Eagliab, 
yirgilULatea,a7ean 

FLiOW£RZ9|0  SHRUBS* 
Alt]ftaa,doabW  aorta, 


8  00 

1  M  S  00 

S  00  IS  00 

8  00  18  90 

4  0Q  SO  .00 

10  00  — 

So»  isoo 
1  ISO  10  oo 
OW     — 

OAI    lOOO 

a&  IS  00 

IflO  lOOO 
SQO   iS  00 

■«eo  'voo 

r»  10  08 

4S0  SO  00 
S40  10  00 


SOO 


Ciiy^tJiui,  Sjm  aorta, 
Gotonoaator,  toveiot  aceta, 
Colutoa. 

DeaUlo  aaatek '  '  1  year, 

atroof. 


**■      crenata, 
**      andnUto  tad  otbaro, 
SIder,  rdd  Rrip«<li      f^^ 

**      eot-leatedT         *  .   ' 

Fonjtlhla,  TlrldiailiBa,  afcrMift 

^  »*  1  year, 

Herbaeeona  Phloxea,  Cbiyaantheoinma, 

PfelytnuLDalttMU^  JbCL, 

Mppifpbn  itouB^aSfine,  * 

JadaaTree,  4to0ft, 

Iadi|ofita^  -I         -        •    •' 

Koltoaterte, 

Cbineae  QolDoe,  fUo, 

Japan  Pen,  aortal  ' 

Nettle  IVee,  (Oeltta,)    atrong, 
LUao,  aorta, 

OiMeOraoca,  8t(^4ft, 

Brringa,  mi^fito«lUad% 

Privet  WhltTberrUd. 

**  *     erergreen  aoii^ 
Ptelio(HopTi«^ 


Boaea,       perpetoal. 


BplTMi       Mito, 


eltmblng  and  pralrlo, 
KincQftbePniri^ 


14  00 

OS  SOO 

S«S  ISOi 

SOO  — 

sao  1000 

800  ISOO 

00  SOO 

800  1S08 

800  — 

SOO  uoo 

SOO  ISO! 

SOO  ISOO 

SOO  ISOO 

91«  ISOO 

00  SOO 

SOO  ISOO 

400  ~ 

SOO  uoo 

SOO  ISOO 

eoo  — 

SOO  tool 

SOO  — 

SOS.  iss» 

ISO  600 

900  ISOO 

400  — 

»00  BOO 

SOO  ISOO 
t.90^01 

800  KOI 

400  - 

SOS  1800 

000  — 

1  00  10  00 
\potMnM4d  M^nteeipaffti 


itoOft^ 

Oto7a; 


TBjta  Axi^^^o^i^rAssfaii^Mi.  Tsva^./. 


Bqx,  100. 

Snowbeny,  red  berrlsd,  •     l^OO-.tltOO 

9earl«t  Dogwood        Btiiihg,     '  9  00  ^ft  00 

8earl«t  Dogwood       1  yew,  60     8  00 

White  Dogwood,        ttroag.  8  00    IS  00 

Smoke  TreOi              StoSit,  8008000 

Snowball,                   8to8ft,  800    18  00 

Strawberry  Tree        0(1,  8  00    80  00 

TuDAiiz,       flue,  8  60    U«0 


WelgeUe,  alDab^i^ 

*    .  |oeee^r«    etrongr 
,'•'*'    B'yea>e,to«^ 
'     «  «     lySP- 

Vaay  flue  Bhrube,      1  yeu^ 
,.  A«»ortid,  per  1,000,    ,  •  * 


DoK.    100. 

|8  60  $10  00 

1  60      8  00 

.       .aOO.80  00 

AjOO    80  00 

8  60    18  00 

'    1  00     400 

60      800 

$8^00  .-       ^ 


OLIMBING  SHRUBS. 


American  Ivy  (AmpelopelsX 
EnglUh      "    (KvergreenX 
Blgnoni*  Badicaoi^ 
GleiiisttB,  many  lltte  Borta^ 
flobeyaiicUesriBeaiChl/^DA  other*,     - 
*^        i  iple&diaa,  new  and  fine, 
Hoonaeed  (menupermom), 
ly^loea.  Tiii^iSn  BUkt     , 
Bimnihg  Roaea^ 
Orapeaifragrant  BOTta, 
Tinea,  Perfwinkle,  white, 
^^         -         tune, 

Yirglnla  Creeper,  9r  Ameaoan  M, 
Wiataria.  Chinetfk 


J>oc.lOO. 

I&OO    IBLOO 

socT  Woo' 

8  00    19  0Q 


8  00 
800 
.  800 
8  00 
860 
800 
800 

f   6  00. 


18  00 
78  00 
10  00 
18  00 
18  00 
18  00 
1^00 

"isTUb 

90  00 


FBUIT-TRKE&  ETC. 

I 
Dwarf  Feara  9  yefra  budded,  8  to  0  ft^  on 
Angers  qninoe,  |8  00  $80  00 

AJao  aCindard  Peara,  Applea^  Cherrlea^  Peaehea,  eto^ 
Onuige  <^oe,  $10  per  100.  Beat  EngUah  Gooaebeirlei, 
$1  60  per  doa.  jUnniena  and  Myatt^a  vletoria  Rhubarb, 
$8  00  per  doft^  $10  00  per  lOa  Downer'a  Prolific 
BArawl^rty,  $8  00  yer  doi;  Blixa,  SeetUtng,  the  beat 
new  EngtisK  and  LaDeHofenee;  the' b«si  iwW  Prench 
eti*wbevyil8  00perl00.  Ch«rt7«Yer«ai»ala^  Fertile 
of  Paltnaa,  Fertile  of  Angers,  White  Oondo^tn,  Macro- 
corpa,  Du  G^Bcftae,  aftd  ten  other  large  Currants,  $2  00 
M-dV.r$lS  OO^er  100.    Concord,  Catawba,  CJinton 

per  oosT 


i  ot|ier  Or»pe^  $1  60  to  $4  00 


I 
of 
$10 


mad*'arranrementafor  a  faTl^^pppt^of  Fear  Seeda,  and  am  now  contracting  for  earlv  winter  delivery 

or  laita  adantfkfea,  at  lonttit i«loa.  ^e4rieedlinga of  ▼igorooa growth, at  $10per  LOOO.  Angers  Qnlnoe, 

'  aebs,  $10,  800,000  prime  Apple  Seedlings*  $0  per  LOOQ,  $40  per.  1(1000.    YiiKUk  Lntea,  one  of  ohr 

American  Treea,  $10  per  tO(^  8  yetts.    OUMHOff^pdntoBo&MianSJremTdi'k.'^ 

[SeptlSOL]  k'  ^.~  ^    ^,  ^V      •       ♦  »   »»■*  '  '^      ^^...^^^     .  Oct&KoT. 


The  ^  JEtbiiif »Bfv^ondwood  Poor;*  <Me  ttsm!tiatfie»  <tf  ARqAist  mnnbor  «f'  the  M^rtic^Utttrist)* 
IB  a  Seedling  pear,  which  was;  found  in  U^e  woodssear  here,  it  U  f  vory  hardy,  strong,  upright 
growing  tree,  and  bears  abundantly  eyery  year.  Ths  medium  sized  fruil  is  of  surpassing  ez- 
oellenoe ;  juicy,  Tinous,  and  melting ;  with  sMn  so  thin  and  core  so  small  and  soft  Chitt  It  may  be 
eaten  entire  without  the  leaetinebnTenienoe.  j   •     . 

ERHARiyS  iU.VB]!l8WOODil«BAItiiii7Qi&rao»ft7^W»from^^  r     .  .    -.    ,     |1  00 

.      «  **  .        «  u         ,    a         U  4*         U       U  .  .  fJK 

rt  '  M  a      '  ft  J        ft  it       tt      tt         ^  -  OO 

A  liberal  discount  allowed  to  dealers.'  -'^  '  t    •   :   :.  . 

DOWITING'S  EV^RBBARINO  HTTLBAeRT,  \ri     .  -       , 

Cnm.BAy£ffil  9IiAQK9BBRY,iC«hofiAby.tl)o;^^  • 

LAWfON  BLACKBERRIES,  per  hundred,        x'     -  ••  -       ^       •  ■- 
BELtfe  Dlfi  FOirrENAY  RASPBERRY,  per  hundred,         -        - '      - 

CHERRT  GtJRRANTB.  perhtmdred, 

WHITE  ORAPE  CURRANTS  per  hundred,  -       *        -       *       - 

VICTORIA  CURRAOTSs,  p^r hundred,  -     .-     ,  -       -  .     ,  . 

8  year  old  bushes, 

BLAdK  NAFLB9  CURRANTS,  per  hundred, 

RED  DUTCH,  8  year  old  bushes,  per  hundred, 

40,000  MULBERRY  flrrOOKS.'perthottaiLod;     •       '«      •.       >.        ,    ■ 


i^m,to\  00 

.12 

8  00 

«  00 

.•  .  10  00 

10  00 
6  00 

16  00 
«  00 

10  00 

10  00 


O-BAPB   VEMBB.         - 

Delaware,  very  fine,      -       -      .     >  -  -  -  -  -  -  $1  00 

Diana,  Rebecca,  Herbemont,      -  -  •  ...  -   25  oti.  to  60 

Foreign  Grapes,  afEAo|9i|E0l$Dit^-;;\^  . 

bleau;  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  etc^  ......  so 

'^    ••  OHABIrBS  5P^vERHA:RD,  Bavenswood,  Long  IslandL 

:ii  ...  M 


i2^ 

DUTCH    BULBOUS    ROOTS.! 

Kow  Beady  a  gplendid  OoUectioii  of 

I, 

Hyaoinths,  Tulips, 

LiUums,  Amaryllis, 
Crown  Imperials, 

Narcissus,  Crocus,  Sec,  &c.  i 

Descriptive  and  priced  Catali^gnes,  with  directions  for  cultivation,  for-  j 
warded  to  applicants  enclosing  a  stamp. 

ANDREW  BRIDOEBCAir,  !' 

5<^  878  Broadway,  N.  T.    , 

CHOICE  NEW  BOOKS.  , 

Snburbtn  and  City  Gaideu  otTkiUf  dAkXrto'4  eeale  and  colored,  50  plat«. 
BeMtiM  iMved  FUmfj^  «0  platot  oolorea,  with  ftill  ^«Mrf pflon  and  eidtoTC:  | 

SiUlA,  History,  CulUyallon,  and  list  of  beit  vaHctlei ;  9  cp}frtS  pVke^ '       / 
SOM  Awnwul  for  1881,  ^{^^  1*1*^  f^^^  aeoottnt  of  the  Nev  Rotes ;  4  pUtea  colored. 

•    Buftio  AdoniBMiiti  te  Hbmai  of  Tisto;  Bianagenent  of  Aquaria,  Fexii  u^ 
Wardian  Caaei,  Birdt,  leei,  Iflower  Garden,  Ac.  coiored>Tatea 

Gardan  FaTOritat,  Propagation  and  Cultivation,  with  colored  plates.- 
Town  Gardan,  Management  of,  with  Plans  for  laying  Out,  A€l 

Srory  Lady*!  Gnida  to  her  own  Oroonhonie-^^ttii  direetions*  piatM^  i, 

In-Door  Plants— Orehid  Kannal— IPHld  Tlowerf— Botaniat*i  Oomiianum-lUiie  |, 
Amatenr'i  Giiido--Glano!UiL  jl 

Paxton'i  Botanical  Dictionary— History  and  Onltow  of  all  Plaatt. ' 
Glimpsac  of  Oooan  Ufe— Xarine  Botaniit— Aqnaria-^Drops  of  Water-€iyitel 
Bpharo— Oljooti  of  the  8oa  Shore— World  of  lueeti-'Bi^terfliei— XomanM  of  i| 
Vatnral  History— Cage  Birds— Beaoh  Bainbles— Thoughts  on  a  ?ebUs^^>^  i 

ddes  many  others^  I 

AU  ike  new  Foreign  and  Ameriean  hook»  reeehed  ae  toon  a$  teeued,    ■ 

Snbseriptions  reoeiyed  for  FasiicH,  Ev^tMU,  and  Axonoaif  PmoDiOAUw  SfMelaen  espies  eso 
beaten.  :  '  ,- 

VKW  OE  OLD  WOBSB  OBXAIXID  Oft  WroaSBD  10  OmVli  ,    • 

Bttla,  WtfMtuM,  ste..nteadHtoto,  Chfwlaii.  ste^  Prialsa. 
Gstalogoet  of  Foreign  and  Ameriean  Florists  and  Seedsmen. 

AeanUrttpeotftiUysoMeitedby  JARED  MILLERf 

BOOXSBLLEBt  8TATI0VEE  ft  PBHTIB, 

No.  29  BROADWAY,  ooa.  or  Ifoaaa  n.,  K.  T. 
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Wanted  to  Purchase  for  Cash, 

A  lABM  OF  FBOX  26  TO  60  AOBES,  contiguoua  to  the  North  River,  within 
three  mileBof  Steamboat  or  Kaikoad  depot^.ftod  not  aVove  Ulster x>r  Dntchees  counties^  The 
hoase,  ont-buildinga,  and  fences  mutt  be  In  g^k>d  order,  and  the  place  maBt  be  well  wmtered 
and  wdl  fruited. 

A4drei8fnUpartio«Iarato        C.  tt.  SAXT^/'iS5  Patk:  &OW9  K.  T. 

<      No  naUce  taken  qf  ctmmwMeaUoM  not  Mtating  price  and  partieularB. 

Hot. 

EZVOAGEMENT  IS  WANTED, 

Bv'the'lst  of  March,  by  a  Scotchman,  of  long  practical  experience  in  the  different  branches 
of  Horticulture ;  is  now  head  Oardener  and  farmer  on  a  large  country  residence ;  wife  takes 
charge  iof  dairy  and  poultry.  Is  well  qualified  to  improve  and  take  entire  charge  of  a  first 
class  country  seat 

Parties  wishing  to  secure  the  services  tyf  a  thoroushjgoing  man,  igre  respectfully  requested 
to  apply  to  C,  K  SAjLIOH»  or  address  ABEBBfi^l,  at  this  offiok. 
Nov.  St^nML 

The  PsBpny,  the  most  G-orgeous  of  Flowers! 

TSB8B  yntL  WlTUSTJUn>  A  CAKADIAK  WUCTJflB, 

Chineie  Tree'  Paoniei,  146  splendid  varieties. 

ddnate  Eerbaoeons  Pmttdag^  2IO  most-admirable  varieties. 

European  and  Siberian  Pnenies,  46  varietien  t 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  wiU  be  sent  to  applicants  who  enclose  stamps^ 

PBINCfi'  &  CO., 

Hot. ■_ FLUSHmO,  N.  Y. 

EVERGREENS. 

200,000  iJEKBOR  VXTJS,  HBMZ.OCX,  BPRUCB,  FIR,  PINB  and  RHODO- 
DBNSRON8,  srown  expressly  for  the  trade. 

Also  Sugar  Maplea,  American  Bhna  and  Aah.    10,000  Ciiii«nti»  Gk>oaebeniea, 
and  other  small  fruitsw    Rosea  and  Shniba. 
Catalogues  sent  to  appUcant^ 

JOHN  W.  ADAMS, 

PORTULND,  MAINE. 

KOT, 

STOCK  PliANTS  FOR  THE  TRADE. 

PELABOOHmS— Strong,  healthy  plants,  60  varieties;  the  importations  of  1869  and 

I860, S8  per  doien. 

DAHLIAS— {Strong  pel  TooUX  60  new  sorts,  of  spring  of  1861,    .  $4          '^ 

'    "                      «        M           60  best  sorts  of  past  years,     .  $1  50    " 

"                      *•        "           26  best  "Boquet"  sorts,     .  $2  60   *' 

VSEBEirAS--60  best  so^,  (including  all  the  new  of  last  spring,)  $1  60    '* 

PAHSIBS— Seedlings  from  best  English  varieties— strong,     •  .•      $1  per  100* 

ROSES— Hybrid  Perpetuala,  16  sorts^           ....  $16      '' 

Tea  and  Bourbon,  20  sorts, $10      ** 

NO  CHARQE  FOR   BOXES  OR  PACKING. 

PETER   HENDERSON, 

Nov.  A  Dec.  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 
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MISCBLLANEOUS.BOOKS 


,.| 


a  U.  8AXX0N,  35.  FABE  BOW,  KEF  IDEE. 


Fopolar  Slocnplif. ' 

Life  and  {Ipeeches  of  Benry  Clay $t  00 

Dan'l  Wctwt«r,  *  hia  MMterpieeca,  »▼..  8  60 
Dan*l  BooQc  &  the  Uaoten  of  Kentsel^i  1  00 
Loula  KoMuth,  Oorernor  of  Hunuafy.. .-1  00 
L.  Napoleon  and  the  Bonaparte  FamUf,  .1  00 

Empreee  Josephine,  bj  Headley 1  00 

Mary  Queeu  of  Hota.  hj  Ueadley 1  00 

LlTCfl  •#  the  Three  Mn.  Jodsona— Alto,  . 

8ar»h,  and  Emily •  100 

George  Wuhlngton,  by  Jared  flparka.*  1  20 
John  Qulncy  Adarne,  by  W.  H.  Seward.  1  00 
Andrew  Jackson,  by  John  8.  Jenklne...-  1  00 
Wm.  Henry  Harrison,  by  Mootfomery,  1  00 
Oen.  Zachary  Taylor,  by  MoDlfomvrjF..  4  00 

General  llarquls  de  Lafayette 1  00 

BenjAmln  Vranklin,  by  Himself 1  00 

Henry  Clay,  by  Bargeani  an4  Qreelegr.,  I  dS . 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  by  J,  G.  Lockhart,  1  00 
Henry  VIII.  A  his  «  WWe*:^  Herbert,  ft  fl» 
Ollrer  Cromwell,  Kngl'd^f  OrH  Protector  1  00 

Ufe  and  Reiim  of  Catharine  11 1  00 

Udy  Jane  Grey,  by  D.  W.  Bartlett. ...      T6 

Joan  of  Arc,  the  llatd  of  OrleaDS. 7& 

Mary  and  Martha  Washington «      T5 

Rer.  Adonlram  Judaon,  by  J.  dwDenU  •  76 
Lives  of  Eminent  Methodist  Ministers..  1  00 

Life  A  Writlnpi  of  Lorenio  Dov. \1tA 

Mary  Jembon. 1  00 

Hlitorr,  Tf«T«lat  Ar  AdTMitara*.     ^ 

tndlan  Ware  and  CapHrltiea 9  85 

Hiiitnry  of  the  War  with  Mexico 1  00 

Border  Wars  of  the  West..., 1  75 

History  of  Ancient  Greece,  by  J.  Glllfea,  1  aO 
The  Roman  Republic,  by  8.  MIchelet. ..  1  00 

Indian  Wars  of  the  United  States  1  00 

lUslory  of  the  Mormons ; .  1  00 

Hldtory  of  Oregon,  by  Rot.  G.  Hlnea...  1  00 
History  of  California,  by  John  Prost.. .  1  OO 
HUtoryof  Australia,  by  aaoanel  Sidney,  1  00 
Memorable  Scenes  In  French  His'ory...  1  00 
Arctic  Kxploratlons  of  the  19th  Century,  1  00 
Fremont's  Exploring  Rxpeditiooa  in  Ore- 
gon and  California 1  00 

'  Life  on  the  Plains,  by  A  Delano 1  00 

I»aria  with  Pen  and  Pencil,  by  Bartlett.  1  00 

What  I  saw  in  London,  by  Bartlett 1  00 

Pictorial  Family  Encyclopedia 1  75 

GreelPv**aOverlandJ'rney  to  California,  1  00 
Ind'o  Captivities,  ur  Life  in  the  Wii^'aoi,  1  00 

Noble  Deeds  of  American  Women 1  (K) 

Daring  Deeds  H  American  Heroes 1  00 

Wild  Scenes  of  a  Hunter's  Life 1  00 

The  Australian  Captive 1  00 

ThrUUng  Adventures  by  Land  and  Sea,  1  00 


The  Homestead  OO  the  HUMd« §1  00 

*Leii*IUvara ^  1  M 

Maadow  Brook :  or.  JUan  Lea..* 1  00 

»M«  Deaae  uA  Miggte^flBef.'.  .:>....  1  00 
Coualn  Maude  and  RAtanood..; 100 


.    ICiaoaUaneoiia. 

Fero  Liaavea  from  Faiuor%  FortifoOo .... 
Rec^Ucc'nc  of  «.Llfe^r«e,t)gr  a*djEtoh,  Ir. 

the  Great  AmerfcaH  BAttle. 

Talcs  9t  tlw  ^oiitb-WeafcerB  Border 

The  Vaiden  Auat  mod  tfae  of  flutiAlMi, 
Uouaeliold  %:eB«t  for  .th»;UeOa«t Circle. 
The  pdd-FertowrAfaolet. ...'...  .^. . .'. 
T^1VMif^viiiiiritagttt(L|yC4Mai: 

Fresh  Leaves  from  Western  wooda 

Bhak^apeare'a  Oomplete  Worki, 

ByroD*a  Poetical  Works 


Girt  Book  for  Yoaog  men,  by  I>r.  Alcott, 

Gift  Book  for  Yoong  Ladles 

Young  Woman  *a  Book  of  Health 

Young  Uao'a  Book,  by  Waa.  Hosaasr.. . 
YpfiBg  Lady's  Povk,  1^  Wm.  H«amer.. 
Gvldtn  dievs  for  the  Yoong,  by  Aoatin. 
UtHe  Ferfts  for  Fanny**  UtUe  Friends. 
Life  of  Beoi  f'raaikUB,  «Bd  htolaavt. 
TJfe  of  Patrick  lTcnry,T)y  8.  6.  Arnold. 
Life  of  nr  Walter  Raleigh,  by  Th#mada, 

ThaSwlaa  FmbUt  JlnMnaoa ....•..« 

The  SaoM,  and  CooduiSon, 

Mlhnre  ITertnon' '  ifie  Latadl'd**  D*gh(er. 
Temp.  Tales  mad  HehrthatoiM  Rereriea^ 

Diok  Wilson,  the  Rumaeller^a  Yiotlna 

Tarkle  Madison  the  Seuator*a  Son ...... 

Silver  Cup  of  Sparkling  Dropa 

Complete  Worka  of  Jamea  Armlnloa,  St. 
Life  of  Christ  &  His  Apostles,  by  Fl'iv^d, 

John  Bunyan^a  PUgrlm'a  Progress 

The  Wom«n  of  the  Bible,  hy  Headley.. . 

The  Poets  antl  Poetry  of  the  Bible 

The  Methodist  Preacher  ....,...•.  V .«. . 

The  Power  of  Grace 

The  Christian  Ylrtass,  hy  R«r.  Q.D.  Bosk. 

Soho^  ABd  Xaw. 

Pittnaa'a  Docntlon  and  Oratory ....... .1  00 

Norton's  Rlements  of  Agricnltare 60 

Waring's  Elements  of  Agricultars 75 

Nash's  Progreaaive  Farmer 00 

The  Americnn  Orat^^r's  Own  Book t  00 

Toanr*a  Sclenoe  of  QoTenimetti. 1  OO 

The  N.  York  Civil  and  Criminal  Ju^ace,  6  00 
The  New  Cnerk'i  Assbt^t,  or  l^ery  Man 

His  Own  Lawyer,  by  J>  a.  J«okiqi..  9  60 


1  00 
%*^ 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
.75 
100 

too 

75 
t«5 

1  75 
7» 
75 
15 
75 
75 
T5 
75 
50 
50 
50 
\  00 
1  !S 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 

75! 
6  00 
1  00 

1  00 

100 

T5 

\m 

1  00 
100 


|3B^  FuU  Catalogiut  0/<mrMiKtUanaoutandAgrUiuUuralPudlie<Uioni9»pjaUdffraii4. 
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Native  Grapes  U  JJfeJ&ve  Grapes ! ! 


i 


;;-. 


40,000  SUPERIOR  NATIVE  GRAPE, 

.;  aaooo  DEfLk^AKE; 

\  .  .  7  ,6;M0  IHANA,  .:..'.(     ;    . 

5,000  CONCORD, 

...aKOOO.RWECCA,  , 
■"■'■^    '•    l.OObALL'EN^ •ftTBBID, 

'    600-TAYLOB, 
,       ,^    ;..  1,000  UNION  VILLAGE.  MAXATAWNY, 

"    :••  .* , O  U    .    { •<  •     ar.  atS^^PVlEVB.  -ETC,,  ETClETC, 

Send  for  aLUt  of  Prices.  .    B.  H.  MACE,  NewbUTgh,' 

OetAKoT.  .......  Orange  Co.,  N.  T. 


G  U  A  N  O . 


We  woald  call  the  attentioD  of  Gwiaio  DealcfB,  Flaofceni,  anA  Farmert,  to  tfae  arUdd  whleb 
we  have  on  hand,  and  for  sale  at  40  pxa  cent,  less  tban  Pebuytax  Guako,  wbioh  we  dalm  to 
be  aup«rip^  to  any  Guano  or  FertUfzer  ever  imported  or  dkanufactured  in  this  eotnitty. 

Thla  Quano  is  imported  by  WM.  H.  "V^EBB,  of  NEW  YORK,  from  Bfkei'a  and 
Jarrlfe'  Islands,  in.  the  8o\ith  Paoifie  OceaD.  Sold  genuine  and  pore  ns  imported,  by  the  Cargo, 
or  at  reuil,  by  JOHH  B.  SAEDY.  General  Affent,  No.  68  SOUTH  STREET,  cor.  Wan 
Street,  NEW  YORK. 

It  has  been  satisfactorily  teattd  by  many  of  our  -prominent  Fanners,  and  analyzed  by  the 
most  eminent  and  popQliv^.8^gn4^tni*|i]  Cbemfsts,  Igclq^l;  FiDfeeeor  liebig  of  Germany,  ex- 
tracts of  whose  report  and  analysis  are  to\>e  seen  belo^,  and  found  to  contain  (as  will  be  seen 
by  our  circular)  over  80  per  c^nt.  of  Phosphate  Of  Lime,  and  other  animal  organic  matter,  yield- 
ing ammonia  sufficient  to  produce  immediate  abundant  crops,  besides  substantially  enriching 
the  aoil,  1%  caq  be  freely  uaed.trlthout  danger  of  burning  the  seed  or  plant  by  coming  in  can^ 
tact  with  it,  as  is  the  case  with  some  other  fertilizers;  retaining  a  great  degree  of  moisture,  it 
causes  the  plant  to  ^row  in  a  bfsalthy  eop4ition,  aiidr  aa  experience  haa  proved, 

•  *  - '  *  ^ree'of  inswtb. 

.  For  orders  in  any  quantity,  (which  will  be  promptly  attended  to,)  or  pamphlets  containing 
full  parliaulivrs  qf  analyses  and  tests  of  Fanner^,  apply' as  above. 


Prof.  Ilieb^  says,  ander  date  July,  1860:  The  Baker'a  Island  Gnano  contains*  rikora  Phoi* 
phoric  Aeid  i»an  any  other  known  fertilizer.  ^  *  *  I  regard  the  diabovery  o&theae  Guano 
deposits  as  a  'most  fortunate-  event  for  aKriculture.  •  •  •  Xbe  Pboepbate  of  Lime  In  the 
Baker's  Inland  Gaano  is  far  moro  easily  dissolved  than  that  of  bones.  *  •  •  \igriduiiurUU 
woiUd  be  beiteJUe<^r»  niuck  ^y  Mtra^VO  pmundt  of  Baker' »  Inland  Otuano  ax  hy  100  pounda  of  Bom 
Jhui,  •  «  '•  The  Jarvis'  Island  Guano  would  seem  to  be  an  excellent  means  of  restoring 
cotton  or  sugar  plantations,  ^hose  aoil  haa  b^en  ffovn  out  bv  loi^-^ontixmed  cultivation.  / 
think  it  is  preferable  to  FerMan  Chtano,  whhrh,  Being  rich  in  Ammnia,  tends  rather  to  great 
development  of  leaves  and  stems. 
Jal/,Aug.&9ept. 

THE    ORIGIN  A  l" 

Bridgewater  Paint  of  New  Jersey, 

FIRE  and  WATER  PROOF,  for  Roofi,  Outaide  Work,  DeclifB  of  Yeaaola,  Iron  Work,  YiUaa. 
Churchesr  Bridges,  Depots.    Brick  Walls  and  Stucci  made  Water  Proof,  and  as  hard  aa  stone, 
Green  Honse  Saahea  and  Skylights  made  permaiiently  Water  ProoC    In  packagea  of  600  lbs. 
200  lb&,  too  lbs.,  and  SOriba. 
,  For  circu^^a,  aendto  Depot,  H  MAIDEN  LANE,  N.  Y. 

^rtimm.  WlilL.  W.  BETTS.Qeneral  Agent. 
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SHEPPABD'S    V 

NUESERY  AND  SEED  AGMCY,' 

178i  Water  Street,  New  York.  |! 

DUTCH  BULBOUS  ROOTS 

.  JUST  RECEIVKD  BY  STEAJCXB^  IN  CASKS, 
oontwraocw 

£Iyaoizitlis,  Tulips,  KTaxoissus,  ^z^o.,  Sdo. 

Prices  from  $20  to  |44  per  Oise.    Ctttelognee  ob  appttcilioii. 

HTACINTHS,  (leai  Umo  a  OMe,) tt  SO 

TUUP8,                      do.  1  » 

NARCISSUS,              do. 1  80 

CROCUS,                    do.  ......  BO 


Extra  Fine  Bulbs 


or 
LILIUH  LANdFOUUH,  RUBRUH,  R08SVlf,  and  ALBUM,  ■ft$4  per  doi.,  or  ttSp^iHiL 

HYACINTH  GLASSES. 

CLEAR  GLASS, $    90p«doL 

CLARET  BLUE  or  GREEN, •  1  U  « 

RUBY, 1  7«  - 

CLEAR  GILT, 1  00  * 

BLUE  or  GREEN  GILT, %  90  ' 

RUBY  GILT, %90  " 

TYE'S  CELEBRATED  PATTERN,  ASSORTED  COLORS,-         .  &  «0  *• 
HANGING  FLOWER  VASES,  CROCUS  GLASSES,  CROCUS  POTS,  dw.,  dkc 

FRUIT  TREE  SEEDS. 

PEAR  SEED,  prime  imported  .        |l  85  per  Ih. 

APPLE    *' SOOperBodi. 

PLUM  STONES, 4  00        * 

CHERRY    "        MAZZARD, 5  00        « 

MAHALEB, 15  00        - 

PEACH,      "  X  M        - 

"  " SOOpwBU. 

And  a  large  assortment  of  Gnimy  Cloth  and  Bags,  Ropes,  Twines,  BussiA  Msis,  Aol,  Ae» 

AddreM  JAMES   SHEPPARD, 

178J  WATER  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
•Doomom  10  w.  r.  waitA»x>,  moBAaBv.  Oct 
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a«o3a:x3xrGb'S'  z»..^a«zizira«  :^oxxjiZizi.s, 

AND  IMPROVED 


FOK  WAKMi:«G  AND  VENTILATING  PDBLIC  BUILDINGS,  DWELLINGS,  STOKES, 


a£EEVH0US£3, 

COHSERVATOPJES, 

GRAPERIES, 
FORCING-PITS, 

eto.  etc. 


The  outs  illustrate  the  general  ap];>earanoe  of  the  Boilers.  They  are  8iiiipl«^  Com- 
pact, and  Durable,  and  are  unequaled  for  efficient  Heating  Power,  £couumy  in 
Fuel,  Steady  Action,  and  Basy  Management. 

They  can  be  safely  left  without  attention  10  or  12  hours  dunng  the  coUitat  weather,  and 
do  not  require  scraping  and  cleaning  to  make  them  effective,  there  being  uo  tlowu  .irafts  or 
narrow  passages  to  clioke  up. 

Fig.  1.  repi-esenta  the  Improved  Conioal  Boiler,  so  favorably  known.  It  has 
stood  the  test  of  time  and  competition,  and  proved  to  be  the  most  reliable  Boiler  in  use. 

Fig.  2.  represents  the  Combination  Conical  and  Flue  Boiler,  it  combines  all 
the  advantages  of  the  conical  fire  chamber  and  inside  cone,  with  nearly  double  the  amount  of 
heating  surface.  The  flame  and  heated  gases  escaping  from  the  Are  chamber,  pa.ss  throuxh  the 
water  jacketed  flue,  which  is  carried  round  the  boiler,  and  the  heat  that  would  otherwise  pass 
up  the  chimney  is  absorbed  and  transmitted  to  the  water,  making  this  the  most  economical 
Boiler  ever  offered  to  the  public. 

Isafto  Buchanan,  Florist,  No.  9  W.  17th  at..  N.  Y. 

A.  Ilridgeman,  Florist,  878  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Pan»onji  A  Co..  Flunlilnir,  N.  Y. 

Kllwantjer  Jk  Barry,  Rochenlar,  N.  Y. 

C.  W.  Grant,  loiia  Nunjory,  I'eekBkllL  N.  Y. 

T.  C.  Maxwell  Sc  11  nm,  OeneTa,  N.  Y. 


John  Kllia,  Fox  Meiidow,  Hart's  <k>mer,  N.  Y. 

I.ewl«  Elkworth  h  to.,  NapliTvillp,  111. 

J.  T.  Barrett,  (-axileton  Nurneries,  Btaten  laland. 

A,  G.  Howard,  Florist,  UiJca,  N.  Y. 

B.  H   Mace,  Em  ,  Newbnri;.  N.  Y. 

D.  Brinclierhoti;  Euq.,  FithkMII,  N.  Y. 
A.  P.  I'uminvdt  K»q.,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 
Jtimea  Fleralni?,  Fionst,  Tor  no,  (\  W. 


J.  Brown,  Esq.,  Hamilton,  C.  W. 

Thoa.  R.  Merritl,  Euq.,  St.  Catherine's,  a  W. 

E.G.  Spauldinjf,  Baq.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

E.  Cornlntr,  Emt.,  Alb:iny,  N.  Y. 

E.  P.  Prentice,  Eao.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

John  Bard,  Esq  ,  Barrvlown,  N    Y. 

W.  Kelly,  Em^.,  RhlnrlH-ck.  N.  Y. 

J.  O.  Bennett,  Ei^q.,  Fori  Washington,  N.  Y. 

J.  T.  Boatt^r,  E*q.,  Ae»tori«,  N.  Y. 

C.  Gleneux.  E*-q.,  Staten  IsUnd,  N.  Y. 

J.  Btahop,  E«q  .  New  Bruu!>wick,  N.  J. 

T.  O.  DiiranU  Esq.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

O.  Beanett,  Esq.,  H.  Framtnirham,  Maoa. 

J.  B.  Hobby,  Esq..  Now  York. 


Send  for  a  iJescripilve  CircubjV,  ivith  extended  List  of  Eiferencti'fo  Ih'oie  having  the  lleatera  In  ut«. 

HITCHINGS  &  CO.,   248  Canal  Street,  N.  Y, 

Apr.  12t.  Between  Centre  and  Elm  Streets. 

11  A.  B.  HiTOBUios,  Cbab.  F.  Hitohivob,  Thos.  1L  Kuiq. 
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ARCHITECTUBE, 
Landscape  Gkurdening)  and  Bnral  ImproYoneiit. 


AND 


CIVIL    AND    LANDSCAPE    ENGINEERING. 


»■    #>»    '< 


The  uiu]i.'mfi:nc<l  «re  |)r«»pared  to  execute  promptly  all  commiauoDS  rffaitiDg  to  Kt".-  ' 
and  Improvement. 

Di':*iirn«  nml  Plans  furnished  in  all  departments  of  Architecture. 

Pliiiis  ft>r  liiyintr  out,  improvini?,  and  planting  Country  Scats,  Parks.  Rural  Ceniet«rie<.  •  = 
mental  Hond!»  and  Avenues;  iind  Plans  and  Levels  for  every  class  of  Drainage. 

i*luns  and  Superintendence  for  Horticultural  Buildings  of  every  cla»,  Graperitf,  Ci:''- 
tories.  Orchard  Hous«*a,  Forcing  Houses,  <fcc,  of  the  best  forms  for  growing,  for  ccwiodu  j 
for  areljiteetural  beauty. 

Will  attend  pers4)nnl\v  to  the  preparation,  planting,  and  management  of  vineyanb,  or- 1  ■ 
garden*.  Ac,  the  selection  of  trees  and  vines,  and  to  all  branches  of  ornamental  plantii^c. 

Toj  oerapliieal  and  linear  survey's  and  maps  made  of  all  landed  property,  for  laipr»>w..> 
msnAL'enH'nt,  or  for  pale. 

Artintical,  Mechanical,  and  Topographical  drawings  handsomely  executed. 

PETER  B.  MEAD,  GEO.  E.  WOODWAIil), 

29  Broadway,  New  York. 


lONA  VINES. 


The  fifth  edition  of  the  Illustrated  Catalogue  ia  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  to  all  apf  I:c. 
for  two  three-cent  stamps. 

It  is  a  comprehensive  treatise  on  the  management  of  the  Vine,  and  the  explanatory  f^z^^ 
ings  are  the  beat  ever  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  the  only  ones  which  are  true  to  naT'if> 
The  descriptions  are  trustworthy,  and  comprise  all  the  valuable  varieties. 

Descriptive  Catnloguea  with  directions  for  planting,  et45.,  sent  for  one  stamp.  Separalo  y.  * 
list  sent  to  agents  and  those  who  wish  to  form  clubs. 

My  stock  of  Vines  is  very  large,  and  of  the  best  quality  everj  offered  either  for  gardt-n  • 
vineyard,  and  prices  are  extremly  low.j 

My  stock  of  the  Everbearing  Mulberry  Tree  is  of  remarkable  excellence.  Those  two  ti-'-' 
old  and  root  pruned  are  deserving  particular  attentioa 

O.  W.  GRANT, 

ION  A,  NEAR  PEEKSKILL 

West  Cheater  Co.,  9.  T. 


Oct. 


I 


*  -^  is/i  "B  E  :r> 
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EftabliOied  by  A.  J.  Downing  in  184.6. 


1%  3rEW  vaioc: 

Ftil>1Uti»d  by  a  W   SAXTON,  25  Park^ow. 


/'-,-0;/.-    ;>J., 


Vol.  16.— No.  12.  — Whole  No.  186. 


THE  HOETICULTURIST, 

A   MONTHLY  JOUKNAL 

OP 

Horticulture,  and  Rural  Art  and  Rural  Taste, 


PETER  B.  MEAD  AND  GEORGE  E.  WOODWARD, 

EDITORS    AJNT>    I>ROI>RIKXORS. 


One  copy,  one  year,  payable  in  adrance .Two  Doli^ks. 

Four  copiea      "      mailed  to  one  address,   Six  Dolx-ars. 

Ten  copies        "  "  "       *•  Trietsen  Doll  ass. 

A  FirsUClass  Premium. 

New  Subscription  for  1862,  and  bound  volumes  for  1860  and  1861,  by  express, Frm  Dollabs. 
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f  ints  «n  ^ra^t  €,ultutt.—X. 

HE  subject  of  eompoais  and  manures  having  been  left  un- 
iinisbed  in  our  last,  we  propose  adding  a  few  additional 
hints  here.  We  have  already  giyen  muok  a  very  promi- 
nent place  in  the  compost  heap ;  its  value  can  not  be 
over-estimated*  Hiare  are  some  soils,  especially  at  the 
west,  already  sufficiently  rich  in  this  material ;  where 
this  is  the  case,  the  muck  may  be  omitted  fropi  the 
compost  heap,  though  at  a  loss.  We  have  been  asked 
from  the  west,  since  our  last,  whether  we  would  use  muck  in  the 
compost  heap  when  it  is  to  be  applied  to  a  muck  soil.  We  an- 
swer *'  yes  ^'  without  the  least  hesitation.  There  seems  to  be  a 
misapjMrehension  here.  Muck  has  a  value  as  an  improver  of  all  soils  not  already 
rich  in  vegetable  matter ;  it  has  another  value  as  an  absorbent  of  manures  in 
the  liquid  and  gaseous  forms.  It  is  in  view  of  the  latter  value  that  we  recommend 
its  use  in  stalls  and  in  the  compost  heap  even  when  it  is  to  be  applied  to  a  muck 
soil.  We  advise,  therefore,  that  a  heap  of  dry  muck  be  always  kept  on  hand,  to 
be  used  in  stalls,  in  Uie  barn-yard,  in  the  privy,  in  cess-pools,  and  other  similar 
places.  In  muck  soils,  lime  and  ashes  become  important  as  oocasional  top  dress- 
ings. 

In  our  list  of  manures,  it  will  be  preceived  that  we  have  omitted  to  mention 
Chtanuo.  This  has  been  done  purposely.  Our  experience  has  led  us  to  place  a  low 
value  on  it  as  a  manure  for  the  vine ;  the  only  case  where  its  use  is  admissible  is 
in  a  soil  abounding  largely  in  vegetable  matter.  The  most  that  we  can  say  of  it 
is,  that  its  use,  under  any  circumstances,  will  only  give  us  a  present  gain  at  a  great 
ultimate  loss.  Our  conviction  is,  that  the  use  of  guano  should  be  entirely  banished 
from  the  vineyard.  Our  objection  to  it,  briefly  stated,  is,  that  it  is  too  stimu- 
lating for  our  native  vines,  and  produces  disastrous  results ;  it  also  rapidly  dis- 
solves the  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil,  and  thus  impairs  that  permanence  which 
is  essential  to  the  continued  health  and  fruitfulness  of  the  vine.  We  may  state, 
in  this  connection,  that  we  have  little  faith  in  many  of  the  artificial  fertilizers  as 
manures  for  the  vine ;  some  of  them,  when  honestly  made,  produce  good  results ; 
but  too  much  caution  can  not  be  used  in  their  purchase,  to  avoid  paying  twice  their 
value.  There  is  nothing,  after  all,  like  good  old-fashioned  barn-yard  manure,  prop 
erly  protected  and  composted,  not  only  for  the  vine,  but  for  all  cultivated  plants. 
Liquid  manures  may  often  be  applied  with  advantage  to  the  vineyard,  but  they 
are  generally  troublesome,  unless  special  conveniences  are  provided  for  their  appli- 
cation. Under  this  head  may  be  included  blood,  urine,  the  contents  of  cess-pools, 
barn-yard  drainage,  etc.,  all  of  which  should  be  considerably  diluted  before  being 
used.     Blood,  however,  we  should  prefer  to  put  in  the  compost  heap.     Great 
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caution  is  necessary  in  the  application  of  liquid  manures ;  he  who  should  attempt 
to  use  them  in  the  yineyard  as  he  does  in  the  grapery,  would  find,  too  late,  that 
he  had  committed  a  grave  error.  The  best  time  to  apply  them  is  in  the  spring 
when  the  vine  has  made  a  growth  of  about  three  inches,  or  as  soon  as  the  young 
clusters  can  be  seen,  and  in  the  early  ffdl  when  the  fruit  is  beginning  to  swell  for 
the  last  time*  Liquid  manures  must  not  only  be  diluted,  but  they  must  be  ap- 
plied sparingly,  so  as  not  to  over-stimulate  the  vine.  If  the  vine  is  growing  wdl 
and  carrying  its  fruit  kindly,  they  should  be  withheld  altogether :  to  apply  them 
under  such  circumstances  would  not  only  be  dangerous,  but  a  needless  waste  of 
means.  If,  again,  the  vineyard  has  been  top-dressed  efficiently,  no  liquid  manures 
will  be  needed  during  the  same  season.  They  will  be  most  needed,  and  may  be 
most  frequently  hsed,  in  light  sandy  soils ;  in  very  sandy  or  gravelly  soils,  it  mar 
even  be  desirable  to  use  them  two  or  three  times  during  the  season.  It  will  always 
be  best  to  use  liquid  manures,  if  possible,  just  before  a  rain ;  they  should  never 
be  used  during  a  drought,  unless  the  vineyard  is  at  the  same  time  thoToi^;faly 
irrigated. 

After  a  vineyard  becomes  established,  manures  can  only  be  applied  in  the  form 
of  top-dressings.  Composts  may  be  applied  in  the  fall,  when  the  vineyard  is  dressed, 
or  early  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground*  Lime,  ashes,  bone 
dust,  potash,  and  similar  top^lressings,  should  only  be  applied  in  the  early  spring. 
We  shall  explain  more  fully  the  use  of  the  top-dressings,  eta,  when  we  come  to  the 
annual  treatment  of  the  vine.  When  we  state,  in  our  last,  that  we  banish  the 
plow  from  the  vineyard  after  the  third  or  fourth  year,  we  are  not  to  be  understood 
as  banishing  the  important  operation  performed  by  that  implement,  but  simply 
as  intending  to  recommend  another  which  we  think  performs  the  operation  more 
perfectly,  and  without  the  same  danger  of  destroying  the  primary  roots,  whidi 
often  happens  with  the  plow  in  careless  hands.  This  will  be  fully  understood  when 
we  come  to  the  operation  itself. 


LANDSCAPE  ADORNMENT.— NO.  18.    "ARRANGEMENT." 

BY   OKO.   K.    WOODWARD, 
CItU  Engineer  end  Arehlteet,  Nou  99.  Brotdmy,  New  York. 

When  one  sets  himself  to  work  systematically  tc»  build  a  house,  having  in  view 
the  principles  of  convenience,  economy,  and  proportion,  his  first  step  is  to  make 
or  have  made  a  plan  embodying  his  ideas,  over  which  he  may  study,  cut  down, 
increase,  rearrange,  etc.,  until  his  conceptions  have  taken  a  positive  form,  and  are 
freed  fVom  all  impracticabilities.  This  is  business-like  and  profitable,  and  the  re- 
sult gratifying. 

Whatever  arguments  are  used  in  advocating  the  proper  planning  and  study  of 
house  arrangement,  (and  there  are  many  of  great  weight,)  are  equally  applicable 
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to  the  proper  arrangement  of  one's  farm,  country  seat,  or  garden,  that  the  whole 
management  may  be  conducted  with  the  moat  ease,  and  every  thing  be  properly 
done  and  have  its  proper  place.  The  full  value  or  capacity  of  one's  property  can 
not  be  ascertained  unless  this  be  suitably  carried  out,  for  measurements  and  ap> 
pearances  are  deceptive  when  viewed  on  the  ground,  and  particularly  so  when  all 
can  not  be  embraced  at  once  by  the  eye. 

The  arrangement  of  a  country  place,  with  a  view  to  its  convenience  and  econ- 
omy of  labor,  and  the  beat  position  of  buildings  and  roads  for  artistic  ^^^ct,  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance,  and  deserves  from  ail  who  contemplate  th  oiaking 
of  a  new  place,  or  the  remodelling  of  an  old  one,  a  close  and  careful  study,  for  on 
this  depends  success.  Whatever  change  or  improvement  may  be  contemplated, 
the  most  intelligent,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  economical  manner  of  man- 
aging them  is  from  a  plan ;  and  the  first  step  should  be  to  have  a  careful  survey 
made  of  all  boundary  and  division  lines,  and  then  of  all  topographical  features, 
that  a  map  or  plan  may  be  made,  showing  the  exact  size  and  shape  of  the  prop, 
erty,  and  the  position  of  every  fence,  building,  road,  stream,  hill,  etc,  that  may 
be  on  it*  The  survey  of  the  land  lines  of  property  in  the  older  states  will  no^ 
only  satisfy  the  owner  of  the  correctness  of  his  purchase,  but  will,  in  seven  cases 
out  of  ten,  illustrate  the  fact  that  prominent  errors  exist  which  it  should  be  his 
duty  to  have  corrected  without  delay.  There  are  some  men  foolish  enough  to 
buy  real  estate,  and  pay  for  it,  without  a  resurvey,  and  do  not  discover  blunders 
in  description  until  years  have  elapsed,  and  original  owners  dead  and  gone.  Er- 
rors of  description  may  arise  from  many  causes ;  the  omission  or  repetition  of  a 
course  and  distance ;  the  substitution  of  north  for  south,  or  east  for  west ;  in- 
cluding lines  that  have  been  cut  off  by  other  sales ;  and  the  copying  of  clerical 
errors  that  have  run  through  and  increased  in  twenty  or  more  conveyances ;  the 
practice  of  deeding  lands  from  surveys  made  by  adjoining  neighbors  at  intervals 
of  generations ;  using  lines  made  by  difierant  surveyors  at  widely  different  peri- 
ods, all  of  which  are  referred  without  dates  to  the  ever-changing  magnetic  merid- 
ian ;  having  them  compiled  by  some  one  not  familiar  with  the  peculiar  phraseol- 
ogy of  surveyors,  and  neglecting  the  different  variations  and  attractions  of  the  mag- 
netic needle,  etc 

He  who  buys  a  piece  of  land,  no  matter  of  what  size,  and  neglects  to  have  the 
same  carefully  re-surveyed,  and  a  vellum  map  of  the  same  attached  to  his  deed, 
showing  the  length  and  bearing  of  all  lines,  the  position  of  all  land  marks,  and  the 
names  of  adjoining  owners,  may  find  that  he  has  purchased  a  good  deal  of  anxiety 
and  trouble.  No  surveyor  is  positively  sure  his  work  is  right  until  he  has  checked 
it  by  plotting,  yet  innumerable  conveyances  are  made  without  any  plot  whatever. 
We  mention  this  fact  because  error  is  the  rule  and  correctness  the  exception,  and 
it  is  principally  owing  to  the  non-employment  of  competent  parties  to  make  sur- 
veys and  conveyances.  The  money-saving  faculties  of  some  men  tempt  them  to 
employ  cheap  assistance,  and  it  is  quite  frequently  the  case  that  they  convey  more 
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acres  than  they  aell,  and  oftentimes  with  the  buyer,  that  he  gets  less  than  hd  bar* 
gained  for.  As  an  inyariable  rule,  take  no  deed  or  word  for  measuremeati  or 
quantities,  but  employ  a  surveyor  of  known  ability  to  run  out  the  lines,  estam^le 
the  quantities,  furnish  the  diagram,  and  see  that  you  get  all  the  land  you  bought. 
There  should  be  just  as  much  attention  paid  to  this  as  to  the  examination  of  the 
title ;  for,  although  no  mis-statement  is  faitended,  all  are  liable  to  be  mtiilalBWi, 
and  quite  likely  to  be  ignorant  of  the  transactions  of  former  owners. 

We  shall  hare  a  good  deal  to  say  hereafter  of  the  wretdied  mamier  in  wbidi 
▼aluable  estates  are  surveyed  and  conveyed ;  but  to  return  to  oUr  sabjeet  If 
you  have  been  wise  enough  to  hare  the  boundary  lines  of  your  property  resur- 
veyed  at  the  time  of  purchase,  from  this  surrey  an  outline  map  oan  be  made. 
There  will  then  be  required  a  top<^;raphioal  survey  of  the  interior,  the  result  of 
which  should  be  carefully  drawn  to  a  scale  within  the  outline,  and  in  the  naaae 
position  as  on  the  ground.  This  topographical  map  then  becomes  a  plan  on 
which  the  quite  important  subject  of  arrangement  must  be  worked  out  Prasnm- 
ing  that  new  buildings  be  required,  and  tiat  no  ornamental  landscape  effects  haTe 
heretofbre  been  attempted,  we  will  commence  by  locating  the  house  ^  tins  is 
most  properly  done  on  the  ground,  and  then  plotted  in  the  same  position  on  1^ 
map.  The  entrance,  approach  road,  and  lawn,  are  next  important^  and  shonld  be 
managed  in  the  same  manner;  then  the  bara  and  other  outbuildings,  alter  wUdi 
will  come  other  roads  and  walks ;  then  the  fiower  garden,  kitchen  garden,  hotti- 
cultural  buildings,  orchard,  pasture,  grass  lands,  etc.,  all  of  whidi,  by  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  ground  with  map  in  hand,  should  be  as  conveni^tiy  placed  as 
our  present  knowledge  will  admit.  Having  located  all  these  leading  acoeseories, 
which  we  shall  dass  as  useful  or  necessary,  plot  them  all  on  the  map  in  predsely 
the  same  position  they  occupy  on  the  ground,  and  mark  out  the  limits  of  vistas 
and  views  fhmi  the  house  and  prominent  points.  Then  comes  the  study.  Is  tiiis 
combination  harmonious t  Is  it  the  most  useful  and  convenient?  Ganwenot 
improve  by  changing  the  positions  ?  Would  not  the  bam  be  quite  as  accessible 
and  little  less  prominent  if  placed  differently  ?  Would  not  the  kitchen  garden, 
which  we  go  to  several  times  a  day,  be  better  if  placed  where  the  orchard  is,  to 
which  we  go  seldom  1  How  shall  we  plant  to  shut  out  disagreeable  features, 
work  up  our  vistas,  display  our  fine  ornamental  trees,  etc.  ?  All  of  which  can  be 
readily  and  thoroughly  studied,  and  then  marked  out  on  the  ground  to  be  execut- 
ed, in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  we  study  out  on  paper  the  combination 
of  parlor,  dining-room,  reception-room,  library,  hall,  etc.,  giving  each  its  relative 
importance  and  convenience,  and  the  command  of  certain  views,  the  perfect  real- 
ization of  which  is  well  understood. 

But,  says  one,  surveys  and  plans  for  landscape  improvem^ts  are  8ome> 
what  expensive.  Then  how  much  more  so  is  landscape  improvement  blindly 
managed.  A  few  dollars  or  a  few  strokes  of  the  pencil  will  correct  a  plan,  while 
a  few  hundred  dollars  will  be  required  to  correct  a  botch  in  real  materials;  or  a 
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few  hundred  dollars,  wisely  and  understandingly  expended,  will  produce  more 
art,  beauty,  and  pleasure  than  as  many  thousands  laid  out  without  system.  And 
herein  lies  the  disappointment  in  landscape  embellishment  It  is  precisely  the 
same  disappointment  that  follows  the  progress  of  any  pursuit^  unless  one  quali« 
fies  himself  to  under^ke  it. 
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CACTiE. 

BT  7RKDSRI0    PALMKR,  OF    VSW  YORK. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^Will  you  allow  an  old  subscriber,  a  true  lover  of  Cacta,  and 
not  an  unsuccessful  cultivator  of  these  plants,  a  comer  in  your  valuable  columns, 
for  a  few  remarks  called  forth  by  an  article  on  *'  Gaote ''  in  your  number  of  Sep- 
tember 1 

The  writer  of  that  article  says,  that  V  Gact»  have  no  distinct  diflferenoe  of  petal, 
wood,  bark,  or  leaf;  that  they  have  no  leaves,  the  entire  substance  of  the  plant 
being  a  mass  of  matter,  which  may  be  called  a  branch,  or  frond,  but  never  a  leaf." 
Now,  although  in  many  instances  these  plants  are  not  as  perfectly  constituted, 
with  regard  to  wood,  bark,  and  leaf,  as  an  oak  or  an  elm^  yet  Yery  many  of  them 
have  leaves  just  as  apparent  and  just  as  perfect  in  every  respect  as  either  of  these 
trees.  Take  one  whole  section  of  the  "  Pereskise,"  for  instance — those  with  flat 
leaves,  such  as  P.  aculeata,  P.  Bleo,  P.  grandiflora,  P.  zinnifisflora,  eta,  etc,  in 
what  do  their  leaves  differ  from  those  of  a  ^^  camellia  "  or  a  '*  laurel  1 "  They 
have,  moreover,  both  'perfect  wood  and  bark,  and  so  have  many  '^  OpuntisBi" 
which  is  most  conspicuous  in  O.  Braziliense,  and  in  all  the  tribe  when  old« 

Another  section  of  *'  Pereskis,"  and  most  '^  Opuntitt,"  have  deciduous  leaves, 
^  cylindrical "  to  be  sure,  but  so  are  also  those  of  Grevillia,  Sedum,  Mesembryan- 
themum,  and  many  other  plants.  Besides,  in  a  botanical  sense,  the  shape  of  the 
leaf  is  of  no  consequence ;  it  is  an  organ  in  which  the  sap  is  elaborated  through 
that  organ's  sur&ce,  by  contact  with  the  air,  as  necessary  to  the  life  of  the  plant 
as  lungs  to  an  animal,  and  therefore  must  exist  in  some  shape  or  another,  or  the 
plant  can  not  live. 

The  subject  has  not  been  very  much  studied,  but  it  is  supposed  by  many  bot- 
anists, among  others  by  Labouret,  (who  has  written  a  very  excellent  hand-book  of 
Gacts),  that  the  ^  tuberculae,"  or  ^*  mammsB,*'  play  the  part  of  leaves  in  such  of 
these  plants  as  lack  them  in  a  more  oon^iouous  shape.  With  regard  to  '^  petals," 
I  must  own  I  never  saw  a  Cactus  flower  without  them,  and  they  appear  to  me  to 
have  as  <^  distinct  a  difference  "  from  the  other  parts  of  the  plant  as  the  petal  of  a 
rose,  a  "  petunia,"  or  a  "  mesembryanthemum."  The  fiujt  that  a  frond,  or  "  piece 
of  a  frond,"  will  readily  root  and  form  a  perfect  plant,  is  by  no  mean  peculiar  to 
^  Cactie,"  or  even  to  succulents  in  general ;  your  readers  need  not  be  told  what  a 
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TMt  number  of  plants  are  usually  propagated  in  this  vaj.  The  oommon  **  scarlet 
Geranium/'  for  instance,  will  readily  root  a  piece  of  joung  green  shoot,  let  it  be 
taken  fh>m  the  ^  side  "  or  any  where  else,  so  that  it  have  at  least  one  eye  above 
ground  ;  and  so  must  ^e  piece  of  Cactus,  or  it  will  not  grow ;  in  both  these  cases 
you  have  a  piece  of  succulent  matter  which  differs  in  no  respect,  and  an  eye  con- 
taining the  embryo  plant.  The  Geranium  will  also  strike  upside-downward,  bat 
in  this  case,  as  also  in  that  of  the  Cactus,  the  growth  is  retarded. 

I  agree  with  the  writer  that  Cactae  require,  more  than  any  other  plants,  a  sea- 
son of  rest ;  but  I  should  be  sorry  to  subject  any  valuable  specimens  to  a  **  total 
abstinence  from  water  for  twelve  months,  even  at  a  temperature  of  80°  Fahr.'* 
The  fiust  is,  that  most  of  these  plants  show  a  tendency  to  vegetate  towards  spring, 
sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  mildness  of  the  weather  without,  and  this  ten- 
dency must  be  fostered  by  artificial  heat  and  consequent  judicious  watering  and 
ventilation,  or  aii  pushing  flower-buds  vnll  turn  to  wood,  t.  e.,  branches  or  fronds, 
in  Opuntiae  and  Cerei,  offsets  in  most  Echinopsi,  Echinocacti,  and  Mammillaria.* 

The  cultivation  of  Cactie  in  collections  has  very  much  increased  of  late  through- 
out the  Continent  and  in  Great  Britain. 

In  Paris,  the  kinds  which  bloom  so  easily,  and  are  so  readily  propagat-ed,  as 
C.  speciosissimus  and  its  hybrids,  Echinopsis  Eyrisli  and  others,  Echinooactus 
Ottonis,  and  sundry  Phyllocacti  and  Epiphylli,  may  be  had  in  the  flower-markets 
for  from  5  to  25  sous  each. 

Many  kinds  are  expensive.  Echinocactus  Califomicus  never  sells  under  $4  to 
t5,  as  a  mere  ofiset,  t20  when  rooted,  and  a  couple  of  inches  in  diameter ;  E.  C. 
Texensis,  15  to  115 ;  Cerei,  fVom  25  cents  to  t25.  Of  C.  Uncinatus  there  are 
oolj  four  or  five  specimens  in  Europe ;  they  sold,  without  roots,  at  120  each  this 
summer.  Young  Leuchtembergife  and  Anhalonium  bring  (4  each,  when  they  are 
to  be  had  at  all.  Of  Pelecyphora  there  is  but  one  specimen  in  Paris,  purchased 
at  125,  and  one  or  two  at  Ghent.  Of  the  difierent  Discocacii,  not  one  single  ape- 
dmen  exists  in  Europe.  Melocaoti  do  not  do  well  in  France,  when  imported  as 
adults,  with  their  ^  cephalium  "  ready  formed ;  they  have  hitherto  died  off;  there 
are  plenty  of  European  seedlings,  however,  in  the  trade,  which  may  prove  more 
hardy,  but  as  yet  they  are  very  young,  and  have  many  winters*  trial  to  undergo 
before  they  show  their  **  cephalium,'*  and  are  fit  to  take  their  place  as  spedmeos 
of  flowering  plants.  On  the  subject  of  Melocacti,  I  can  not  conceive  how  the 
writer  above  alluded  to  can  have  managed  to  *^  hybridize  ^  these  plants.  The 
flowers  are  so  minute,  so  hidden  under  the  wool  and  spines  of  the  ^  cephalium,** 
that  it  seems  to  me  next  to  impossible  to  impregnate  them  artificially.  If  tliere 
is  no  mistake^  his  seedlings  will  be  welcome  in  European  eolleotiona,  where^  I 

*  For  further  partioulars  on  the  Bubjeot  of  cultiTallon,  see  divers  articles  of  the  wrlterX 
dgned  with  the  peeado-naiiie  A.  B.  C,  in  the  Hcrtxeuttyrai  Cabinet,  London,  and  Hortiadtem 
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have  no  doubt,  they  would  meet  with  a  ready  sale*  I,  for  one,  would  be  glad  to 
purchase  a  few  of  them. 

I  may  add,  in  a  general  way,  that  an  amateur  on  the  Continent  will  be  able  to 

form  a  collection  of  , 

100  distinct  kinds  for  an  average  of       -        -  15  sous  each. 
200            «               •*           «...      8  francs    " 
800            "               "           «<         .        .        .  5     '^        *• 

400  **  "  "  .        -        -  10     "        " 

500  **  "  w         .        .        .  10     «*        " 

600  "  **  "  -        -        -  10     '*        « 

The  last  will  include  all  the  tribes,  genera,  and  species  known  and  described, 
but  of  course  a  vast  number  of  mere  varieties  and  hybrids,  and  can  not  be  got 
together  without  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  At  this  figure  most  rare  kinds  will  only 
be  young  specimens,  as  some  of  these  (as  large  plants)  will  fetch  1,000  francs  each. 
The  finest  collection  is  that  of  the  late  Prince  de  Salm  Dyck,  near  Bonn,  on 
the  Rhine. 

There  are  many  dealers  exclusively  devoted  to  the  propagation  and  sale  of 
^*  succulents ''  in  every  capital  on  the  Continent,  and  one  or  two  in  London. 
They  all  seem  to  drive  a  thriving  business.  Agaveas  and  Yuccas  are  at  present 
much  in  vogue ;  rare  kinds  of  the  former  bring  very  high  prices.  Verschaffelt, 
of  Ghent,  exhibited  in  Paris,  at  the  last  show  of  the  Imperial  Society,  a  few  days 
since,  two  new  kinds,  A.  Verschaffeltii  and  another  not  yet  named,  ofi&ets  of  which 
ho  quotes  at  100  franes  each.  I  lately  saw,  at  a  dealer's  in  Havre  some  splendid 
specimens  of  Yucca  aloefolia  variegata,  for  which  he  gets  about  800  francs  each ; 
Y.  quadricolor  of  same  size  would  bring  at  least  1,000  francs, 

Ver9ailU9^  France^  26^  Sq>U^  1861. 

[A  valuable  and  interesting  contribution,  for  which  we  desire  to  return  Mr. 
Palmer  our  best  thanks.  Mr.  Barker,  to  whose  article  he  refers,  will  no  doubt 
respond, — ^Ed.] 


— . > — . — »»  #♦»  i< ~. — 

ON  PEOTECTING  NATTSTE  GRAPES  IN  WINTER. 

BT     PBATXQVBB. 

It  is  our  duty  to  profit  by  experience.  The  results  of  the  past  year  have 
taught  a  lesson  to  be  improved  by  vineyardists,  as  a  matter  of  pleasure  as  well 
as  profit.  Among  those  who  laid  down  their  Grape-vines  in  the  fall  of  1860,  are 
now,  at  the  fruit^ripening  season,  to  be  seen  many  cheerful  countenances,  the  own- 
ers pointing  with  glowing  satisfiiction  to  well-loaded  vines,  bearing  ripe,  delicious 
Grapes^  produced,  as  they  firmly  believe,  by  their  discretion  in  protecting  the 
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▼ines  a  year  ago,  some  of -whom,  I  am  bappj  to  saj,  have  realized  a  money  valfie 
for  their  products  whidi  enables  them  to  say  that  Grape-oolture  is  profitable 
as  veil  as  pleasurable.    Hie  protection  of  vines  in  this  Northern  climate  is  a  De- 
cessity ;  they  may  escape  five  years  out  of  six,  and  yet,  if  t^  crop  is  lost  otioe  in 
that  time,  the  grower  not  only  loses  his  crop,  but  very  often  loses  his  oonfid^ioei 
so  that  he  neglects  to  prune,  cultivate,  and  train,  and  perhaps,  through  cardem* 
ness  and  neglect,  loses  his  crop  of  future  years,  and  ultimately  the  cost  of  his  vine- 
yard.    I  do  not  here  allude  to  those  who  neglect  lo  take  the  HoBTXOcri.Tijaisr, 
and  thus  lose,  through  ignorance^  both  crops  and  investment,  though  there  are 
many  such  within  the  writer's  knowledge.     When  one  sees  a  neglected  vineyard, 
and  inquires  the  reason  why  it  is  not  eared  for,  he  is  often  told,  "  It  won't  pay.** 
Why  not  1    "  Because  it  is  so  much  trouble  to  cover  the  vines  in  winter."     Let 
us  look  at  this,  and  see  if  it  is  so.    The  writer,  who  is  an  enthusiast  on  Grape- 
culture,  desirous  to  try  experiments,  lost  many  of  his  vines  by  a  neglect  to  cover 
them,  or  by  leaving  them  tied  to  the  stakes  and  trellis,  to  see  what  would  happen 
to  them,  while  the  other  portion,  covered  with  earth,  or  laid  on  the  ground  and  cov- 
ered with  leaves  and  snow,  were  not  only  in  good  order  in  the  spring,  but  have 
borne  abundantly  of  good  ripe  fruit,  and  have  already  ripened  wood  fbr  another 
season,  ripening  both  fruit  and  wood  many  days  earlier  for  their  protection.     A 
neighbor,  with  a  large  vineyard,  producing  annually  many  tons  of  Grapes,  cov- 
ered a  part  of  his  vines,  which  have  yielded  bountiful  crops  this  season ;  he  has 
lost,  by  his  estimate,  ttom  two  to  three  thousand  dollars  on  those  left  exposed, 
the  expense  of  covering  which  would  have  amounted  to  a  trifle  less  than  two  hun- 
dred dollars.     Omitting  this  small  expenditure,  his  unprotected  vines  have  barely 
paid  the  expense  of  cultivating  the  past  summer ;  indeed,  a  part  of  his  vineyard 
has  not  even  been  plowed  this  season,  showing  that  he  was  discouraged.     I  could 
cite  many  more  instances,  if  necessary,  but  a  word  to  the  wise  is  suffident.     It 
must  be  remarked,  that  the  winter  of  1860-'6I  was  the  severest  upon  many  fruits 
that  has  been  experienced  during  the  present  century,  either  on  this  continent  or 
in  Europe.    The  cold  was  intense  for  perhaps  twenty-four  hours  at  a  time,  and 
was  preceded  and  followed  by  moderate  weather,  with  a  dear  winter  sun.    Hiere 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  native  Grapes  would  bear  the  severest  cold  if  they 
were  not  suddenly  exposed  to  a  bright  aunahine,  after  being  congealed  intp  solid 
ice ;  it  may  not,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  bury  them  in  the  ground,  but  it  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  economical  mode  of  protecting  them,  is  found  to  be  efiectoal 
in  every  instance  heard  of,  and  is  doubtless  attended  with  leas  trouble  than  any  other 
method  of  covering  and  protecting  known.    It  can  be  done  rapidly ;  with  an 
hour^s  practice,  a  man  becomes  very  expert.    First,  let  the  vines  be  pruned  and 
trimmed  ready  for  tying  in  the  spring ;  then  run  a  plow  two  or  three  times  be- 
tween the  rows,  near  the  middle,  say  about  three  or  four  fbet  irom  the  stakes  or 
trellis,  and  so  far  firom  the  vines  as  to  lay  no  roots  bare;  then  let  two  men  work 
together,  one  of  whom  gathers  the  canes,  and  holding  them  together,  lays  them 
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on  the  ground  lengthwise  of  ih&  rows,  while  the  other  throws  two  or  three 
shovelfuls  of  earth  to  anchor  them,  and  continnes  to  throw  on  more  earth,  where 
needed,  until  the  first  is  ready  with  more  canes  from  the  next  Tine.  They  pro- 
ceed thus  through  the  row.  Returning,  they  each  use  the  shovel  to  complete  the 
covering.  It  may  all  be  done  in  less  time  than  the  two  men  would  dig  a  row  of 
potfttoes.  This  is  much  easier  and  less  expensive  than  eovering  with  straw ;  be- 
ndes,  straw  beds  become  harboring-places  for  mice,  which  often  damage  the  canes 
when  short  of  food.  Another  method  is  to  construct  hurdles  to  lay  over  the  vines, 
but  it  is  both  troublesome  and  costly,  except  on  a  small  scale.  Vines  are  some- 
times well  protected  by  laying  on  the  ground,  with  stones  upon  ihem,  to  prevent 
swaying  about  in  the  wind.  There  are  some  hardy  varieties  which  have  with-> 
stood  the  vicissitudes  of  our  climate,  and^whioh  may  be  said  not  to  need  any  pro- 
tection ;  but  they  may  live  in  one  location,  and  be  winter-killed  in  another ;  or, 
under  varying  circumstances,  the  wood  of  one  may  be  more  perfectly  ripened, 
and  thus  be  able  to  stand  severer  tests.  Jt  is  better  to  cover  them  all;  they  are 
then  sure  to  come  out  all  right,  and  will  bear  their  fruit  three  to  five  days  earlier 
for  it,  which  is  an  item  of  great  importance,  adding  more  value  to  the  crop  than 
all  the  labor  and  expense  of  protection.  In  the  spring,  the  canes  may  be  lifted 
with  a  garden  fork,  and  allowed  to  lie  on  the  ground  until  the  proper  time  for 
tying  to  the  stake  or  trellis. 

[The  trouble  of  covering  vines  is  no  doubt  greatly  overestimated ;  the  advan- 
tages are  well  stated  by  Pratiquer.  A  friend  on  the  Hudson,  who  has  a  vine, 
yard  of  several  acres,  has  for  ten  years  or  more  covered  the  whole  of  it.  We 
purpose  by  and  by,  to  examine  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  plan,  and 
give  an  approximation  of  the  cost  per  acre. — Ed.] 


CULTURE  OF  CELERY. 

BY  JOHN  EQAN,  NBW  BRIOHTOK,  8.  I. 

For  an  early  crop,  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  a  cold  frame  the  latter  part  of 
March ;  and  when  the  plants  have  attained  an  inch  in  height,  they  should  be 
thinned  a  few  inches  almost  every  way.  Plants  from  the  sowing  will  be  fit  to 
put  out  in  the  trenches  at  the  beginning  of  June,  which  is  early  enough  fw  this 
climate.  To  have  plants  fit  any  earlier,  they  would  require  to  be  raised  in  a  hot^ 
bed,  and  be  very  liable  to  run  to  seed,  or  become  piped.  Transplanting  often 
will  not  remedy  the  matter,  though  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  it  will;  but  I 
have  never  observed  any  material  difference  in  the  success  of  the  two  treat- 
ments. The  trenches  should  be  opened  early  in  June,  12  inches  deep,  16  inches 
wide,  and  four  feet  apart,  and  be  nearly  filled  with  rotten  cow  manure,  if  obtain- 
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able ;  if  not,  any  well  deoomposed  manure  will  answer.  It  ahonld  be  thoroughly 
incorporated  with  the  soil,  and  the  whole  left  level  with  the  earth.  This  will  be 
found  to  work  much  better  than  sunken  rows,  which  always  become  more  or  leas 
filled  with  the  wash  of  the  soil  during  heavj  rains,  thus  injuring  the  plants,  be- 
sides causing  loss  of  time  in  its  removal,  neglect  of  which  will  destroj 
the  whole  crop.  If  the  weather  is  dry  at  the  planting  time,  holes  should  be  nfsde 
with  a  dibble,  seven  inches  apart,  to  receive  the  plants,  and  filled  with  water  until 
they  retain  it  somewhat ;  but  pour  none  on  the  surikoe,  either  before  or  mfler 
planting,  as  the  action  of  the  sun  on  the  saturated  surfiuM  would  harden  it,  ren- 
dering them  impervious  to  lur,  besides  reflecting  a  powerful  heat,  and  burning  up 
the  plants. 

The  best  time  to  put  out  the  plants  is  in  the  evening,  and  if  they  are  taken  up 
with  roots  and  leaves  entire,  and  planted  immediately,  success  is  certain.  Many 
persons  cut  off  nearly  half  the  roots  and  leaves,  and  particularly  the  tap  root, 
which  I  prefer  to  remain  on,  as  in  case  of  extreme  drought  it  will  find  nutriment 
sufficient  to  keep  the  plant  in  a  growing  state.  Market  Gardeners  are  aware  of 
this,  and  transplant  but  once  and  finally,  preserving  the  roots  uninjured ;  they 
thus  raise  good  stocky  plants,  which  are  strong  enough  to  sustain  themselves,  and 
have  a  neat  appearance  without  clipping  root  or  leaf.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
begin  to  grow,  stir  the  earth  slightly  around  them  and  keep  them  free  of  weeds, 
but  put  no  earth  to  them  until  they  have  grown  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  high, 
and  but  little  then.  Many  persons  injure  their  Celery  by  earthing  it  too  soon, 
and  before  the  plants  are  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  partial  deprivati<m  of 
air  and  light,  as  well  as  the  considerable  compression  to  which  it  is  subjected  dur- 
ing the  process  of  blanching.  Crops  designed  for  winter  consumption  are  fre- 
quently treated  in  this  manner,  the  result  being  high  banks  of  earth,  lean  Celery, 
and  a  small  supply  when  plenty  is  expected. 

The  handing  of  Celery  follows  next,  and  is  also  an  important  part  of  its  culture, 
which,  if  neglected,  may  lose  the  crop.  It  consists  in  carefully  lifting  up  the 
lower  leaves  of  the  plant,  and  compressing  lightly  the  lower  part  of  the  plant, 
with  the  hands,  then  banking  sufficient  earth  against  the  base  to  keep  the  stalks  so 
close  and  erect  that  the  earth  cannot  get  into  the  hearts  and  cause  decay.  Some 
gardeners  may  smUe  at  my  dwelling  on  so  simple  a  matter,  but  this  artide  is 
intended  for  those  amateur  growers  who  do  not  know  these  things. 

Handing  being  done,  the  earth  can  be  laid  against  the  sides  with  the  spade. 
As  the  growth  progresses,  a  second  course  of  handing  will  generally  be  sufficient, 
but  earthing  will  be  required  oftener. 

For  winter  and  spring  keeping.  Celery  requires  a  different  mode  of  treatment^ 
as  it  will  be  necessary  to  grow  the  plants  in  the  seedling  bed  in  the  op^i  ground, 
so  that  they  may  not  become  over  large  at  the  proper  time  for  planting,  whioh 
will  be  from  the  first  of  July  to  August;  those  planted  in  August  being  required 
for  spring  use.    If  the  seed  be  sown  about  the  first  of  April^  in  drills  of  a  foot 
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apart,  and,  when  an  inch  in  height,  thinned  to  three  inches  apart,  nice  stocky 
plants  will  be  produced  by  July,  when  trenches  may  be  prepared  as  described 
above,  with  the  exception  of  leaving  them  five  feet  apart,  and  selecting  the 
strongest  plants  for  this,  the  main  crop.  Otherwise  treat  them  in  the  same  way 
as  already  described.  About  the  first  of  August  the  remaining  plants  should  be 
set  out  in  trenches,  same  as  above,  except  that,  as  these  will  not  be  blanched  in 
the  trenches,  no  earth  whatever  should  be  put  to  the  stalks,  and  they  should 
renudn  until  the  proper  time  for  taking  them  up  and  protecting  them  for  the 
winter. 

In  regard  to  keeping  Celery,  there  are  many  ways  in  vogue,  none  of  which  I 
consider  superior  to  the  means  I  use,  and  which  has  been  practiced  these  twenty 
years  past.  It  is  to  lay  the  plants  almost  perpendicularly  against  a  ridge,  each 
head  touching  the  other,  and  putting  a  layer  of  three  inches  of  earth  between  each 
layer  of  Celery,  leaving  about  four  inches  of  the  tops  exposed  to  the  light  and  air 
until  severe  frosts  come,  when  the  whole  should  be  covered  with  litter,  and  a 
temporary  covering  of  boards  made  to  throw  off  the  rain.  A  shallow  trench 
should  be  formed  around  it  to  carry  off  moisture.  The  Celery  to  be  protected 
should  be  taken  up  and  put  away  on  a  dry  day,  and  the  ridge  situated  in  a  dry 
place. 

\  Celery  can  also  be  grown  very  well  by  sowing  the  seed  in  the  row  or  trench, 
and  without  transplanting.  In  regard  to  varieties,  I  consider  the  white  solid  a 
gopd,  reliable  kind  to  grow.  Bed  Celery  is  hardier,  and  will  stand  the  heat  bet- 
ter, but  is  of  coarse  quality.  The  Celery  planted  in  August  will  be  found  well 
blanched,  and  in  good  order  late  in  the  spring,  when  it  is  generally  very  scarce. 


THE   VERBENA.  — NO.    III. 

BT  A.  VSITCH,  NKW  HAVSV,   OONK. 


Thk  impression  seems  to  be  gaining  ground  that  the  growers  of  Verbenas  do 
not  sufficiently  realize  the  importance  of  selecting  the>  best  varieties  only  in  mak« 
ing  up  their  stock,  and  that  dealers  do  not  act  wisely  in  letting  out  seedlings 
which  are  inferior  to  older  sorts.  Not  that  every  thing  new  ought  to  be  discard- 
ed which  does  not  come  near  to  the  standard  of  excellence,  but  such  of  those  as 
are  retained  should  be  possessed  of  some  property  in  a  more  eminent  degree  than 
is  to  be  found  in  any  of  those  which  are  superior  in  every  other  respect.  And  if 
such  a  plea  can  not  be  urged  in  their  behalf,  it  would  be  better  to  let  them  re- 
main in  obscurity  than  to  have  them  named  and  paraded  in  catalogues,  and  intro> 
duced  into  gardens,  as  disappointment,  and,  it  may  be,  ^  want  of  confidence  '* 
in  the  parties  who  so  act  would  be  likely  to  follow*  Were  all  concerned  a 
little  more  careful  in  such  matters,  no  one  can  doubt  that  more  rapid  advances 
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would  be  made  than  has  hitherto  been  done,  and  infinitdy  less  of  diaappouit-  ; 
ment  experienced  hj  those  who  put  their  trust  in  every  thing  new  that  comes 
well  reoommended.  In  bringing  about  such  a  state  of  things  as  the  frieids 
of  Floriculture  would  wish,  it  is  necessary  that  the  properties  of  flowers  be 
well  understood,  and  that  each  and  every  one  act  upon  the  rule  not  to  recom- 
mend any  seedling  unless  it  is  as  good,  and  as  distinct  from,  all  the  other  | 
sorts  with  whidi  he  may  be  acquainted. 

And  here  it  may  be  as  well  to  dispose  of  an  objecticm  that  baa  sometimes    , 
been  urged  against  any  important  reforms   being   carried  out  in  Floriculture,    i 
It  has  been  set  forth,  as  an  excuse,  that  the  public  do  not  give  suffident  en- 
couragement to   make  any  greater  pains-taking   prudent,  as  the   experimCTt 
might  not  pay.    It  may  be  tme  that  a  considerable  portion  of  what  is  called 
the  public  manifest  the   greatest   indifierenoe   as   to  whether  flowers  are  im-    t 
proved  by  care  and  cultivation,  or  not.      So  they  may  be  with  otli^*  thii^    | 
that  do  not  directly  administer  to  their  own  selfish  interests ;  with    sculptsre,    { 
painting,  poetry,  and,  in  short,  with  every  thing  that  exalts  and  ennobles  man.    i 
But  there  is  another   portion   of  the  great  public,  and   perhaps   by  far  the  j| 
greatest,  of  whom  this  can  not  be  said ;  and  it  is  with  those  that  florists  have  i 
the  most  to  do.      They  are  gifted  with  a  warm  love  for  all  that  is  beautiful  ,, 
in  nature  and  in  art    They  may  not  be  all  rich  and  great,  yet  still  they  are 
illustrious,  wearing,  as  they  do,  tiie  badges  of  nature's  true  nobility.      As  a 
natural  and  necessary  consequence,  they  love  flowers,  and  many  cherish  them 
as  an  *'  exceeding  great  reward."    It  is  to  them  the  florist  must  look  for  eocour- 
agement  and  support,  and  in  their  behalf — ^  I  will  say  it  ^ — he  will  not  look  in 
vain,  while  laboring  for  their  gratification  in  the  production  of  new  and  still  | ' 
more  beautiful  forms  than  any  they  may  have  yet  seen.    He  who  does  not  strive    | 
to  be  the  leader  of  this  class  must  stoop  to  the  ignoble  condition  of  being  led  bj 
them — an  alternative  no  one  will  choose,  but  such  as  are  destitute  of  all  those  quali- 
ties which  alone  can  make  him  great  and  respected  in  his  profession,  and  «ititle 
him  to  the  high  honor  of  being  a  "  fellow- worker  with  the  Creator."  i 

Begarding  the  properties  of  the  Verbena,  these,  we  tiiink,  have  by  no  one  been 
better  stated  than  by  Olenny,  founded  as  his  undoubtedly  are  on  prindple,  and    | 
which,  if  combined  in  all  their  round  fiillness  in  one  individual,  would  make  that    j 
individual  an  object  of  the  greatest  attraction.     While  frankly  making  this  admis-    I 
sion,  we  at  die  same  think  an  addition  might  be  made  which  would  render  them  all    | 
the  more  perfect  as  a  standard  by  which  to  measure  tiie  various  candidates  for   \ 
public  favor.     At  the  time  tiiey  were  published,  flowers  witii  distinct  colored  | 
eyes  were  not  common,  if  in  existence  at  all,  and  for  this  reason  such  a  feature 
must  have  either  been  overlooked  or  not  anticipated.    Now,  however,  since  th^e  ,  ^ 
are  common  and  deservedly  popular,  it  becomes  a  question  for  florists  to  settle^  ,j 
what  fbrm  of  eye  %ould  be  the  most  acceptable,  and  in  harmony  inrith  tfie  princr    , 
pies  of  ttstheticst    80  fiff  as  I  am  capable  of  judging  the  points  which  constitute 
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a  good  eye,  I  rentore  to  aaj  ft :  !Pke  eye  ekouldnoi  he-  Ueh  (kan  three^eveteen^B  of 
at^  inch  tn  diameter^  fotming  a  cvttU^  having  the  tube  far  tie  centre.  Of  whatever 
color f  clear  etnd  dieiinetf  and  not  rtmning  into  nor  ehaded  with  (he  ffraund-eohr  of 
flower.  It  will,  we  think,  appear  evident  this  form  in  greatly  to  be  preferred  to 
any  other ;  and  although  flowers  with  sqnare  eyes  are  common,  they  should  not 
be  eought  to  be  perpetuated  in  raising  seedlings. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  some  of  the  varieties  in  this  class,  and  see  what 
prospects  there  are  fbr  these  requirements  bdng  met.    Ocean  Pearl  is  good  as 
regards  sise  and  color,  but  is  badly  formed ;  and  the  eye,  although  dear  and  dis- 
tinct, is  so  perfectly  square,  that,  perhaps,  it  had  better  been  blind.    Garibaldi  is  an- 
other we  can  not  help  admiring,  with  all  its  faults.   The  eye  is  not  distinct ;  flowers 
-very  large,  badly  arranged ;  color,  pale  claret,  deeper  shaded ;  fades  soon.   A  niag* 
nificent  variety,  as  regards  mze  and  color,  for  green-house  culture.    Lady  Palmer- 
ston  was  among  the  first  really  good  in  this  way.    She  holds  a  place  stiU,  but  is 
only  an  approximation  to  what  may  yet  be  expected  in  this  strain.     Day  Star  is 
a  beautiful  variety ;  color,  brownish-crimson ;   eye,  clear  white,  surrounded  with 
a  band  of  deeper  shade  than  ground-color,  which  makes  the  contrast  all  the  more 
striking ;   too  small ;  otherwise,  periiaps  the  best  daric  Verbena  yet  raised.     In 
no  instance  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  however,  has  the  standard  been  nearer 
touched  than  by  a  seedling  raised  the  present  season  in  New  Haven,  called  Day- 
spring.    Color,  indigo-purple,  beautiful  shade,  and  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
clearest  white,  and  most  perfectly*formed  eye  I  have  yet  seen.    The  flowers  are 
well  formed,  and  flat,  thus  forming  a  most  beautiful  truss.     Let  any  one  com- 
pare this  variety  with  such  as  Edith  and  Ocean  Pearl,  and  he  will  readOy  per. 
ceive  the  form  we  contend  for  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  any  other.    And  we 
believe,  at  no  distant  day,  florists  will  no  more  think  of  recommending  Verbenas 
with  square  eyes,  or  with  eyes  half  formed,  than  they  would  a  Polyanthus  or  an 
Auricula  in  that  way. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the  nftmes  of  a  few  of  those  in  tiie  other 
sectioD,  which  we  believe  comes  the  nearest  to  perfection,  and  which  are  gen- 
eral favorites,  viz.,  Magnet,  Crimson  Perfection,  Baron  Renfrew,  and  Mrs.  C. 
W.  Field.  Others  might  be  given^  but  jt  is  unnecessary,  as. these  are  sufii- 
cient,  and  may  serve  as  an  example  how  entirely  the  published  properties 
and  public  taste  coincide.  Were  it  otherwise,  the  properties  mi^t  not  be 
wrong,  as  public  taste  is  shifting  and  capricious;   principles  change  not. 

Closely  related  to  this  subject  are  the  rules  to  be  observed  {n  judging  the 
Verbena,  as  well  as  other  flowers,  at  .Horticultural  Exhibitions.  And  here  it 
may  be  observed,  this  is  sometimes  gone  about  in  an  easy,  slipshod  way, 
without  due  regard  to  the  properties  of  the  flowers,  or  the  rewarding  of  merit 
One  cause  of  this  is  owing  to  the  &ct,  that  men  are  sometiihes  called  upon 
to  act  as  judges  who  have  not  bestowed  sufficient  attention  upon  the  subject 
to  enable  them  to  see  such  things  through  the  same  medium  as  the  true  and  edu- 
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cated  florist.  Their  taste  may  be  as  good,  and  th^r  appreoiation  of  the 
beautiful  of  ^the  highest  order,  yet  withal  they  may  be  lacking  in  that  which 
is  necessary  to  the  creditable  performance  of  this  duty.  And  then,  too,  they 
are  generally  left  to  choose  their  own  standards  of  excellence,  and  give  their 
decisions  without  any  preconception  of  the  points  most  esteemed  by  those 
who  know  the  most  of  the  elements  whidi  constitute  a  perfect  flower,  whether 
singly  or  combined. 

Were  societies  to  agree  upon  the  properties  of  flowers,  and  publish  them 
for  the  benefit  of  all,  and  at  the  same  time  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  for  the 
judges  at  their  ezhibiUons  to  be  guided  in  their  decisions  by  these,  the  cause 
of  much  dissatisfiiction  would  be  avoided,  and  a  better  understanding  of  the 
whole  subject  speedily  come  to.  Then  florists  would  have  a  greater  inducement 
than  they  have  now  to  grow  nothing,  and  recommend  no  more,  than  what  they 
know  to  be  really  good ;  and  judges  would  have  something  tangible  to  refer  to 
and  rest  upon  in  the  work  of  adjudication. 

There  is  a  way  of  judging  the  Verbena  which,  although  not  new  to  the  profes- 
sion, may  be  possessed  of  sufficient  interest  to  warrant  its  being  noticed  here.  It 
is  simply  that  the  judges  agree,  first,  how  many  points  or  properties  to  count  in  a 
perfect  flower.  Suppose  the  question  to  be  settled  is.  Which  of  three  stands  of 
Verbenas,  of  12  trusses  each,  is  the  best  1  Referring  to  the  properties,  as  given 
in  the  March  number  of  the  Hortioultubist,  and  the  addition  to  these  we  have 
proposed,  the  six  following  points  are  deducible,  viz.,  form,  size,  color,  substance  *, 
form,  size,  and  color,  of  eye;  form  and  size  of  truss.  The  eye  and  the  truss, 
counting  one  each,  when  perfect ;  otherwise,  three-quarters,  one-half,  or  one^uar- 
ter,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  so  with  all  the  other  points.  This  being  under- 
stood, each  flower  is  tried  singly  upon  its  merits,  and  set  down  at  what  it  is  worth, 
somewhat  in  the  following  way : 


Stand  No.  1. 


Flo' 


Ponm. 

1       8i 

2      4 

3      2i 

4      1 

5      3 

6      2i 

7      4 

8      2 

9      8i 

10      4 

11       1 

12      3 

84 


M. 


Stand  No.  3. 
FLOwuta.  Poom. 

1     2i 

2    8 

8    4 

4  6 

5  2 

6  8i 

7  2 

8  3 

9  4 

10    2i 

11     IJ 

12    3 

35i 


Stand  No,  3. 


FLOwna. 

1       8 

2       4 

8       5 

4       2i 

5       3 

6       2 

7       4 

8       8i 

9       2 

10       5 

11       H 

12       4 
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Thus,  it  will  be  seen  stand  No.  8,  having  the  greatest  number  of  counts,  would  be 
the  first,  No.  2  the  second.  In  many  cases  there  would  be  no  need  for  having 
recourse  to  this  method,  as,  when  the  competition  is  not  close,  judgment  could  be 
pronounced  at  a  glance.  But  in  spirited  competition,  with  a  number  of  stands 
all  seemingly  alike  good,  by  this  way  the  judges  can  perform  their  part,  so  as  to 
make  any  well-grounded  objections  to  their  decisions  almost  impossible. 

A  wonderful  improvement  has  been  wrought  upon  the  Verbena  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  there  is  a  broad  margin  still  left  upon  which  to  note  improve- 
ments aa  great  as  any  that  have  yet  been  effected.  It  is  not  a  long  time 
since  the  original  species,  and  these  few  in  number,  comprised  the  entire  stock  of 
the  florist ;  now  varieties  can  be  had  to  suit  almost  every  taste.  It  is  true,  with 
such  as  Melindres  and  Tweediana,  he  had  what  he  did  not  '^willingly  let  die,'' 
but  some  of  the  descendants  of  these,  and  others,  have  been  so  much  improved 
under  his  surveillance,  that  he  may  well  gather  encouragement  from  the  past  to 
sustain  him  in  the  future,  while  prosecuting  the  delightful  task  of  carrying  them 
forward  to  still  higher  points  of  development.  And,  he  may  depend  upon  it,  the 
straightest  road  to  perfection  is,  to  have  no  dealings  with  any  but  the  best  in  rais- 
ing seedlings. 

[You  have  handled  the  Verbena  so  well,  Mr.  Veitch,  that  we  suggest  you  take 
up  some  other  flower  in  the  same  way.  There  is  much  to  be  said.  We  would 
add  a  few  comments  if  the  article  were  not  already  so  long. — Ed.] 
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FRUIT   TREES    IN    POTS. 

[from  the  QEMMA3X  OF  DR.  DIKL.] 

Some  time  since  we  saw  at  Mr.  Erhard's  an  old  German  work  on  the  Cultiva- 
tion of  Fruit  Trees  in  Pots,  by  Dr.  A.  F.  A.  Diel,  published  in  1798.  There 
was  so  much  simplicity,  freshness,  and  breadth  of  view  in  it,  that  we  determined 
to  give  our  readers  some  extracts  from  it,  and  now  present  the  first.  At  this  time, 
when  pot  culture  is  exciting  so  much  attention,  it  will  be  read  with  interest.  The 
work  has  a  historical  value  too,  as  giving  us  an  insight  into  the  origin  of  this  par- 
ticular mode  of  culture,  which  many  regard  as  quite  new,  though  it  really  dates 
back  beyond  Diel,  who,  however,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  practice  it  in  a 
systematic  way.  Diel  is  regarded  as  an  authority  in  pomology  in  Germany  even 
at  the  present  day.  We  do  not  agree  with  all  his  views  in  regard  to  the  value 
of  pot  culture  ;  for  amateurs,  however,  they  will  have  a  peculiar  interest  It  is 
curious  to  observe  that  even  in  his  day  the  multiplicity  of  names  was  a  sore  vex- 
ation ;  it  has  now  got  to  be  an  intolerable  nuisance.     But  to  the  first  extract : 

^  In  trifles,  as  well  as  in  important  matters,  it  is  almost  ever  chance  which  leads 
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UB  to  new  di0ooveries«  I  ahould  have  miMed  xnanj  aa  hour  of  serene  pleasure, 
if  necessity  had  not  driven  me,  in  the  fall  of  1783^  to  plant  a  peach  tree  in  a 
pot,  because,  on  account  of  the  frost,  I  could  not  plant  it  in  the  ground.  I  kept  tlie 
pot  in  a  room,  where  the  earth  did  not  iVeeie,  and  as  early  as  the  beginning  of 
March  the  tree  commenced  to  thrive,  and  blossomed  quite  unexpectedly.  I  be- 
stowed the  greatest  care  on  it,  gave  it  erery  chance  to  receive  the  sunshine,  and 
throughout  the  whole  summer  it  throve  admirably.  Hie  tree  retained  two  peaches, 
and  in  the  fall  they  proved  to  be  the  real  long  sought-fi>r  Venusbreast  {Tetam  de 
Venus). 

^'  I  had,  indeed,  seen  trees  in  pots  before  that  time  in  France,  but  these  were  al- 
ways the  dwarf  Beinette  (Beinette  pomier  nun),  or  the  dw€ur/  Peach  of  Orleans^  aod 
the  double-Jhwering  Peach.  In  Strasburg  I  saw  also  the  dwarf  Almond  in  pots. 
But  all  this  made  as  little  impression  on  me,  as  to  deriving  therefirom  any  coo- 
dusions  for  pomology,  as  my  fordng  of  roses,  or  the  many  large  orangeries 
which  I  only  wondered  at. 

'*  Solely,  then,  this  makeshift  to  preserve  a  tree,  that  I  had  long  sought  after, 
awoke  the  idea  in  me  to  try  all  kinds  of  fruit  in  pots.  My  fruit  garden  at  that 
time  was  small,  but  the  cultivation  of  the  manifold  kinds  of  fruit  gave  me,  nev- 
ertheless, the  greatest  pleasure  from  my  earliest  youth.  How  I  delight  to  the 
present  time,  in  some  trees  which  I  grafted  in  my  eleventh  year !  My  love  for 
the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees,  was  mainly  created  and  sustained  by  the  beautiM 
plantations  of  select  varieties  in  the  large  gardens  attached  to  the  ^*  German 
House,''  at  Marburg.  When  yet  a  schoolboy  I  brought  many  a  good  thing  home 
from  there,  and  I  had  scarcely  a  tree  which  had  not  from  four  to  six  varieties  in 
its  crown. 

'*  The  idea  of  raising  all  kinds  of  fruit  in  pots,  opened  to  me  the  grand  prospect 
of  being  able  to  d«diGate  my  leisure  hours  to  pomology,  and  to  try  all  and  retain 
the  best  So  far  I  had  wasted  these  moments  of  evening  leisure  on  flowers,  and 
how  many  of  them  yield  us  for  fifty  weeks  of  care,  only  two  weeks  of  pleasure, 
which  is  often  spoiled  by  bad  weather !  Now  these  splendidly  blossoming  fruit 
trees  are  my  pot  flowers,  and  thi*oughout  the  summer  hope  is  watching  over  them, 
that  they  may  gladden  me  with  ripe  fruit  in  the  fall.  Indeed,  many  of  mj 
friends  have  already  exchanged  their  flowers  for  fruit  trees. 

"  This,  however,  would  be  only  pleasure  and  enjoyment,  without  real  profit 
Indeed,  many  of  my  acquaintances  did  not  seek  for  any  thing  else  at  first ;  but 
soon  they  sought  for  new  varieties,  and  enquired  into  the  genuineness  of  names. 
In  this  wise,  knowledge  and  activity,  a  general  love  for  nature,  a  greater  attentive- 
ness  for  her  rich  treasures,  and  many  a  profounder  observation  of  vegetation 
were  developed,  which  slumbered  before  unnoticed. 

"  The  advantages  to  the  study  of  pomology,  of  cultivating  all  kind  of  fruit  trees 
in  pots,  are  various  and  important.  Most  of  my  varieties  I  know  only  by  this 
means.    Not  to  mention,  that  the  amateur  can  only  by  this  method  become  by 
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degrees,  and,  as  it  were,  playingly,  an  adeplj  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees  in  pots  is 
just  as  desirable,  in  fact,  it  is  a  real  necessity  for  the  prof  esHona I  pomologist,  who 
is  bent  on  studying  the  whole  subject  of  pomology.  By  it  only  is  he  enabled  to 
acquire  in  a  few  years  a  wealth  of  pomological  knowledge  in  regard  to  genuineness 
of  varieties,  nomenclature,  diversity  of  vegetation,  and  value  of  varieties,  and  so 
to  become  finally  a  competent  judge  in  such  matters.  Orchards  on  a  grand  scale 
are  by  no  means  so  efficient  for  this  purpose,  and  the  cost  of  them,  both  in  money 
and  time,  is  very  large.  And  where  is  there  an  orchard  that  contains  all  varieties  ?" 

(To  be  continued,) 


THE    STRAWBERRY.  — IV. 

BT  A.  8.  FULLER,  BROOKLTN,  L.  I. 

Time  Strawberry  is  one  of  those  plants  that  will  grow  in  almost  any  kind  of 
9Q}iy  but  it  flourishes  best  in  a  deep,  rich  sandy  loam,  one  that  is  always  moist, 
but  never  wet.'  To  supply  it  with  an  abundance  of  moisture,  and  have  that 
equalized,  never  too  wet  nor  too  dry,  we  know  of  no  better  or  cheaper  plan  than 
to  trench  the  soil  two  feet  deep.  If  the  soil  is  very  tenacious,  it  should  be  under- 
drained  previous  to  trenching,  and  sand,  gravel,  or  very  iibrous  muck,  or  leaf- 
mold,  when  applied.  When  the  soil  is  of  a  light  sandy  nature,  it  should  receive  from 
one  to  five  hundred  cart  loads,  according  to  circumstances,  of  old  decomposed 
muck,  leaf-mold,  or  something  of  a  similar  nature,  and  let  this  be  thoroughly  in- 
corporated with  the  soil.  When  a  piece  of  land  has  been  prepared  in  this  way, 
there  need  be  no  fear  of  the  plants  ever  suffering  from  drouth,  or  for  want  of 
proper  food  to  produce  a  good  supply  of  fruit.  Old,  well  rotted  manure  of 
almost  any  kind  is  not  objectionable  on  very  poor  soils,  but  we  much  prefer  leaf* 
mold  or  old  sods,  with  a  little  ashes  or  plaster,  in  preference  to  barn-yard  manures, 
for  these  latter  have  a  tendency  to  make  the  plants  over-luxuriant,  and  produce 
more  vines  than  fruit. 

Having  prepared  the  soil  for  the  reception  of  the  plants,  the  next  consideration 
(if  for  garden  culture)  is  the  arrangement  of  beds ;  and  these  should  be  four  feet 
wide,  planting  three  rows  in  each,  placing  the  plants  eighteen  inches  apart  each 
way ;  this  will  leave  six  inches  margin  between  the  outside  row  and  the  walk, 
which  should  be  two  feet ;  this  gives  three  feet  between  the  plants  of  parallel 
beds.  This  is  none  too  much  space  between  beds  for  standing  room  to  gather 
the  fruit ;  and  if  different  varieties  are  grown  in  beds  side  by  side,  a  less  space 
than  three  feet  would  increase  the  danger  of  the  plants  running  from  one  bed  to 
the  other,  and  becoming  mixed,  which  should  be  guarded  against,  if  any  thing 
like  good  culture  is  attempted. 
When  pistillate  varieties  are  grown,  they  should  be  planted  in  alternate  beds 
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with  perfect  aorta,  but  never  plant  botk  kinds  together  in  the  same  bed,  as  no  Uo 
varietiea  are  of  the  same  vigor,  and  oon^uentiy  the  atronger  grower  will  ot»- 
mn  the  weaker,  and  soon  take  posaesaion  ;«and  generally  the  pooreat  varietj  is 
the  most  luxuriant  grower. 

TifM  of  Planting. — ^Iliere  seems  to  be  two  aeasona  of  the  year  in  which  tke 
strawberry  may  be  planted  more  suocessfuUy  than  any  other,  viz.,  Spring  and  FslL  i 
When  new  beds  are  made  in  spring,  they  should  not  be  made  too  early ;  viit  | 
until  the  ground  has  become  settled  and  warmed  by  the  spring  rains.  Verr 
little  fruit,  If  any,  will  be  had  from  the  plants  the  first  season,  so  that  there  is 
no  necessity  of  being  in  too  great  a  hurry  ;  only  be  sure  of  getting  the  plants 
out  in  time  to  be  benefited  by  the  warm  spring  rains. 

From  the  first  to  the  twentieth  of  September  is  the  best  time  to  make  a  planta- 
tion in  the  fall ;  and  if  planted  at  this  time,  and  well  taken  care  »f,  thej  will 
give  a  good  crop  of  fruit  the  next  season.  Sometimes  plantations  ar«  made  in 
August,  but  as  a  general  thing  we  do  not  think  there  is  any  thing  gained  it  plant- 
ing so  early,  as  the  plants  are  not  so  well  rooted ;  and  further,  the  hot^dry 
weather  which  we  generally  have  at  this  time  weakens,  if  it  does  not  ^tirdy 
destroy  the  plants. 

Selection  of  Plants* — ^The  first  runners  that  are  produced  from  the  plants  in 
the  summer  are  undoubtedly  the  best,  inasmuch  as  they  are  stronger  and  better 
rooted  than  those  that  are  produced  later  in  the  season  ;  farther  than  this,  ve  do 
not  believe  there  is  any  difference  in  the  plants  on  a  runner,  or  in  their  produc- 
tiveness or  the  quality  of  the  fruit  which  they  will  produce  in  after  years. 

Preparation  of  the  Plants* — When  transplanted  in  the  spring,  half-dead  leaves  \ 
should  be  pulled  off  and  the  root^  shortened  about  one-third  of  their  loigth,  as 
this  induces  them  to  throw  out  a  new  set  of  fibrous  roots  from  the  ends  cut  off 
which  they  would  not  do  if  it  was  not  done.     No  matter  whether  the  plants  have  ^ 
been  a  long  time  out  of  the  ground  or  have  been  taken  up  but  recently,  the : 
shortening  of  the  roots  is  beneficial  to  plants  that  are  set  out  in  the  spring.    Tbe 
roots  have  become  ripened  during  the  winter,  and  the  ends  are  always  broken  o^ 
when  taken  up,  and  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  cut  off  smooth  and  clean 
before  planting  agidn.     Not  so  with  plants  in  the  fall ;  fbr  if  it  be  observed,  the  | 
roots   of  the  strawberry  continue  to  elongate  from  the  extreme  end  until  cold 
weather  sets  in,  and  when  carefully  taken  up  before  this  time  the  ends  are  not  | 
broken,  and  if  soon  planted  again  they  will  immediately  grow.     To  understand 
this  more  fully,  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  up  a  few  plants  in  August  or  Septem- 
ber, and  place  them  on  the  ground  in  a  shady  place,  and  give  them  a  good  sprink- 
ling of  water.     After  they  have  remained  there  forty -eight  hours,  examine  the 
roots,  and  the  new  growth  will  be  seen  by  their  whitened  appearance. 
-*  Planting. — Choose  a  wet  or  cloudy  day  for  planting,  if  possible.     Draw  a  line 
where  you  are  to  put  the  row  of  plants,  keeping  it  a  few  inches  above  the  ground, 
so  that  you  may  plant  under  the  line ;  this  is  much  better  than  to  let  the  line  lie 
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on  the  ground,  for  then  it  will  be  in  the  way  of  the  transplanting  trowel.  Spread 
out  the  roots  evenly  and  on  every  side ;  cover  them  as  deeply  as  you  can  without 
covering  the  crown  of  the  plants ;  press  the  soil  down  firmly  around  it  with  the 
hands.  If  the  weather  should  prove  dry,  give  them  a  good  soaking  with  pure 
water  (no  mere  sprinkling  will  do)  as  often  as  they  require  it,  which  will  be  as 
oflen  as  the  foliage  droops.  Let  no  weeds  grow  among  them,  and  stir  the  surface 
of  tlie  soil  as  often  as  possible ;  the  oftener  the  better.  We  know  that  some  cul- 
tivators assert  that  there  is  much  injury  done  to  the  roots  by  frequent  hoeing  the 
plants,  but  we  have  never  found  the  plants  injured  as  much  by  hoeing  or  forking 
among  them  as  they  were  by  neglecting  to  do  either. 

[This  last  remark  is  a  very  proper  one.  The  growth  of  weeds  is  a  frequent 
cause  of  failure  in  Strawberry  culture.  If  the  hoeing  is  done  when  the  weeds 
are  tfmall,  (as  it  should  be,)  the  roots  will  receive  no  damage  ;  while  the  benefit 
to  the  plants  will  be  almost  incalculable.  A  weed  over  an  inch  high  shonld 
never  be  seen  in  a  strawberry  bed. — Ed.] 
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PRUNING    ROSES. 

BT  HAMMOCK   PARK. 

This  operation  will  require  to  be  performed  during  March,  April,  and  the  first 
two  weeks  of  May,  (but  not  later.)  Commence  with  the  more  hardy  varieties, 
such  as  the  French,  Moss,  Provence,  etc. ;  these,  for  the  most  part,  have  dormant- 
looking  buds,  and  being  less  active  than  others,  take  a  longer  time  for  their  devel- 
opment. Next  begin  with  the  hybrids,  hybrid  perpetual,  hybrid  Bourbon,  and 
hybrid  China ;  but  as  these  are  more  excitable  than  the  above,  they  should  be 
pruned  the  latter  end  of  March  and  beginning  of  April.  The  tender  Noisettes, 
China,  and  tea-scented  kinds  should  not  be  pruned  till  the  latter  end  of  April  and 
beginning  of  May. 

Before  commencing  to  prune,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  the  habit  of  the  plant, 
whether  it  be  a  vigorous,  or  a  moderate,  or  a  dwarf  variety ;  also,  to  determine, 
with  those  kinds  suitable  for  exhibiting,  whether  they  are  required  for  that  pur- 
pose, or  merely  for  effect;  if  for  the  former,  large  blooms  will  be  required,  and 
less  of  them,  and  these  can  be  obtained  by  close  pruning;  in  the  latter  instance, 
longer  pruning  must  be  adopted,  when  a  greater  quantity  of  blooms  will  be  ob- 
tained, but  they  will  be  inferior  in  quality,  and  less  in  size.  Carefully  thin  out 
the  heads  of  the  plants,  and  take  away  the  small  crowded  branches,  and  all  gross, 
unripe  shoots,  leaving  such  only  as  are  composed  of  firm  and  well-ripened  wood, 
and  leave  these  at  regular  and  equal  distances.  Prune  down  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  shoot  and  habit  of  the  variety ;  in  some  cases,  to  two  or  three 
inches ;  in  others,  where  the  habit  is  vigorous,  one  foot,  or  even  eighteen  inches. 
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will  not  be  too  long  for  a  shoot  to  be  lefl ;  but  as  this  depends  upon  the  habit  of 
the  variety  and  shoot  to  be  pruned,  no  absolute  general  rule  can  be  given  in 
shortening  the  shoots.  Cut  close  to  an  eje,  observing,  when  practicable,  to  leare 
well-swollen,  plump  buds,  which  will  always  produce  the  finest  blooms  ;  likewise 
secure  those  having  an  outward  tendency,  and  pointing  in  a  direction  proper  for 
the  handsome  formation  of  the  plant.  The  French,  Alba,  and  nearly  all  the 
Moss  Roses,  require  rather  close  pruning ;  and  if  large  blooms  are  required  for 
exhibition,  this  particular  must  be  strictly  attended  to.  The  hybrid  Cliinas  and 
hybrid  Bourbons  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  very  vigorous  growers,  and  re 
quire  more  care  in  pruning  than  most  other  sorts.  An  acquaintance  with  the 
varieties  is  necessary  to  enable  the  operator  to  prune  successfully  ;  for  instance, 
we  have  Fulgens  and  Brennus,  two  vigorous  growing  varieties,  which  frequently 
produce  shoots  five  or  six  feet  long  in  a  season,  either  of  which,  if  pruned  as  re- 
commended for  the  French,  or  some  other  of  like  habits,  would  not  produce  a 
flower;  whereas,  with  judicious  pruning,  every  shoot  would  be  made  to  give  large 
trusses  of  blooms.  The  varieties  in  these  two  classes  must  therefore  be  can:fullj 
studied,  as  there  are  some  among  them  which  require  close  pruning,  and  the^e 
may  be  known  by  their  moderate  style  of  growth,  when  compared  with  the  ma- 
jority of  the  same  classes.  Young  plants,  just  received  from  the  nursery,  will 
require  to  be  pruned  down  to  two  or  three  eyes,  a  little  more  or  less,  ac- 
cording to  the  habit  of  the  variety.  Unless  this  is  attended  to,  lai^e  and 
handsome  heads  are  rarely  obtained. 

[A  thoroughly  practical  article,  which  will  be  acceptable  to  many  of  oar 
readers.  We  suggest  that  you  continue  the  subject,  classify  the  Roses,  and 
give  a  select  list  of  kinds.  It  is  very  important  to  understand  the  habits  of 
some  kinds,  otherwise  the  wood  that  produces  the  flowers  is  cut  away :  this 
we  have  often  seen  done.  But  we  leave  the  subject  in  your  hands,  with  the 
hope  that  you  will  follow  it  up. — En.] 
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MORE    ABOUT    GRAPES. 

BT  na.  NORBIS,  WILMINGTON,  DSL. 

Drar  Mr.  EniTOR, — ^I  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  Grape  discussion  be- 
tween the  two  doctors  in  the  last  numbers  of  the  Horticulturist,  and,  at  great 
risk  to  myself,  step  in  between  the  combatants  and  proclaim  they  are  both  wrong. 

Dr.  Houghton  was  the  aggressor,  for  he  openly  proclaimed  that  the  native 
Grapes  were  unfit  for  table  use.    This  was  a  bold  assertion,  doctor,  and  I  am  not 
surprised  that  the  great  disseminator  of  the  Delawares  should  take  exception  to  i 
it.     Now,  if  there  is  one  point  on  which  I  feel  competent  to  give  an  opinion,  it  is 
on  the  quality  of  the  Grape.     Nature  has,  I  believe,  endowed  me  with  a  particu- 
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larly  nice  organ  of  taste.  Whether  this  be  a  blessing  or  a  curse  I  leave  others  to 
determine ;  but  I  do  most  unhesitatingly  pronounce  that  Delavares,  Maxataw. 
neys,  and  Rebeccas  are  ^ood.  If  th^  Delawares  were  as  large  in  berry  as  the 
Black  Hamburgh,  I  should  think  that  we  might  seek  no  farther.  As  it  is,  I  am 
afraid  that  it  will  disappoint  many.  As  to  its  undoubted  hardiness,  there  can  be 
no  question ;  and  it  is  decidedly  ono  of  the  greatest  acquisitions  the  native  family 
ever  received,  despite  Mr.  Prince.  A  larger  and  a  better  native  Grape  is  the 
amber-colored  Maxatawney,  as  I  tasted  it  this  autumn  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hor- 
ticultural  Society,  grown,  probably,  in  some  city  yard.  Whether  it  will  be  the 
Grape  for  general  cultivation  that  the  Delaware  is,  it  is  too  early  yet  to  say ; 
although,  judging  from  the  extraordinary  vigor  and  growth,  both  of  my  own  vines 
as  well  as  those  of  my  neighbors,  I  think  it  safe  to  predict  that  it  will  rival,  and 
may  eclipse,  the  Delaware  for  general  culture.  I  named  Rebecca  as  being  one  of 
the  highest  flavored  Grapes  growing  out  of  doors,  although  I  am  not  disposed  to 
give  it  the  higher  place  accorded  to  either  of  the  former.  Well  ripened  Concord 
Grapes  are  not  bad,  nor  are  some  Isabellas  and  Catawbas  that  I  have  eaten  to  be 
despised.    Surely  Dr.  Houghton  must  be  called  to  account. 

Now  we  come  to  the  other  side.  The  advocates  of  the  natives  declare  that  the 
Exotic  Grapes  are  only  luxuries  to  be  indulged  in  by  the  wealthy.  Unfortunately, 
Mr.  Editor,  this  is  the  too  prevalent  opinion,  and  could  I  hope  by  any  feeble 
effort  of  mine  to  be  able  to  eradicate  it,  I  should  fe«l  that  I  had  accomplished 
much.  It  will  take  years,  I  fear,  to  make  it  generally  known  that,  with  the  ex 
ception  of  thinning.  Black  Hamburghs  and  the  foreign  vines  generally,  in  a  cold  - 
vinery,  require  no  more  care  than  that  necessary  to  bring  a  crop  of  natives  to  a 
state  of  perfection.  Let  any  one  mention  the  subject  of  Grape  growing  under 
glass,  and  immediately  the  idea  of  mystery  arises — ^visions  of  expensive  houses 
costly  heating  apparatus,  kid-gloved  gardeners,  mildew,  thrip,  red  spiders,  and  I 
know  not  what,  all  rise  up  and  completely  bewilder  and  befog  the  name. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  look  upon  it  as  part  of  your  duty  to  disabuse  the  horticul- 
tural public  of  these  ideas.  Foreign  Grapes  can  be  as  easily  grown  in  cold 
vineries  as  the  natives  can  be  out  of  doors,  with  the  exception  of  thinning  the  ber- 
ries. Ventilation  is  a  great  bugbear  with  many.  Mr.  Saunders  has  given  his 
experience  that  the  ventilators  need  niover  be  closed  after  the  grapes  have  once 
set ;  and  although  I  can  not  entirely  agree  with  him,  I  was  yet  very  glad  to  see 
the  statement,  as  it  helped  to  disprove  this  everlasting  subject  of  ventilation.  No 
two  books  agree  on  the  subject,  and  scarcely  two  gardeners.  Border-making  is 
another  perplexity ;  here  are  the  extremists  again.  One  puts  forth  the  idea,  all 
inside  border;  not  a  root  to  be  allowed  to  get  outside;  and  the  next  day  you 
meet  another  exhibiting  a  nine-pound  bunch  from  a  vine  with  most  all  its  roots 
outside  of  the  house. 

It  is  this  wide  difference  in  statements  that  precludes  so  many  from  erecting 
vineries ;  and  when  you  tell  the  public  that  fine  grapes  are  grown  either  with  the 
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roots  all  inaide  or  all  outside,  with  the  Tentilators  always  open  or  without  aoj 
ventilation,  they  soaroely  know  what  to  believe.  The  truth  is,  that  wlule  the  vine 
is  so  free  to  bestow  its  luscious  fruit  on  those  that  give  it  any  attention,  it  is  not 
yet  known  what  amount  of  restraint  and  strange,  unnatural  devices  will  prev^t 
its  yield. 

[Our  readers  already  know  what  we  think  in  regard  to  the  goodness  of  native 
grapes.  In  this  connection,  we  only  feel  called  upon  to  endorse  Dr.  Norris^s  good 
taste.  We  have  seen  the  Maxatawney  several  times,  but  never  ripe.  We  esteem 
it  a  very  promismg  grape,  but  have  grave  doubts  whether  it  will  ripen  its  fruit 
much  north  of  Philadelphia ;  that,  however,  is  a  point  which  has  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined. We  have  done  something,  and  hope  to  do  much  more,  to  dbpel  the  mists 
which  surround  this  grape  question.  To  grow  grapes  successfblly  in  the  open  air 
and  in  a  cold  grapery  requires  about  an  equal  degree  of  knowledge  and  skilly 
whidi,  as  we  have  said  elsewhere,  may  be  acquired  by  any  person  who  will  studj 
the  subject  intelligently :  without  this  knowledge  and  skill,  the  best  results  can 
not  be  obtained  in  either  case.  There  are  no  peculiar  difficulties  surrounding  tbe 
subject,  however,  which  need  deter  any  person  from  making  the  attempt.  Mil- 
dew, thrip,  red  spider,  etc.,  will  be  the  companions,  more  or  less,  of  all  who  grov 
grapes,  whether  under  glass  or  in  the  open  air ;  these  and  similar  evils  are  inci- 
dental to  all  kinds  of  plant  culture,  and  should  no  moi^  deter  us  from  growing 
the  grape,  than  the  apple,  the  pear,  or  a  rose.  It  is  right  and  proper  that  the 
novice  should  be  told  of  these  tilings,  not,  however,  to  frighten  and  discourage 
him,  but  to  prepare  him  to  battle  with  and  subdue  them.  In  regard  to  ventila- 
tion, borders,  etc.,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  misapprehension,  and  there  are  also 
discrepancies  which  can  be  readily  reconciled.  We  accept  your  su^estion,  Doc- 
tor, and  promise  you  an  article  on  this  subject.  In  the  mean  time,  we  say  agaiii 
to  all  who  can  afford  it,  Build  a  grapery. — En.] 
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PELARGONIUMS.. 
{See  Frontispiece.) 

Wb  present,  as  a  frontispiece  this  month,  portraits  of  three  new  Pelargoniums, 
taken  from  7\imer'*s  FhrieU  They  are  of  the  spotted  varieties,  and  present  an 
outline  that  is  nearly  perfect  The  colors  are  very  fine.  The  Pelargonium  has 
of  late  been  too  much  overlooked,  even  by  growers  of  specimen  plants ;  and  aa  a 
specimen  or  show  plant  there  are  few  that  surpass  it.  It  is  much  to  be  r^retted 
that  old  and  deserved  favorites  should  be  neglected,  even  temporarily,  for  new 
comers,  no  matter  what  thdr  merits.  We  know,  however,  that  the  old  ones  will 
at  some  time  re-establish  their  claims  to  admiration,  and  reproach  us  fbr  our 
neglect  Let  us,  therefore,  while  welcoming  a  new  candidate  for  fiivor,  not  forget 
the  old  that  we  know  and  have  learned  to  love. 
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THE  IOWA  STRAWBERRY  AND  ITS  SEEDLING  VARIETIES. 

BT  WM.  B.  PBIMOB,  FLUSHING,  L.  I. 

It  seems  not  to  be  realized  that  this  is  a  distinct  species  of  the  Fragaria  family, 
Torrej  and  Gray,  and  other  botanists,  have  failed  to  elucidate  the  fact,  that  the 
mighty  prairies  of  the  West  have  presented  us  with  two  species  entirely  distinct 
from  each  other,  and  from  all  others  known :  the  lowensis  and  lUinoensis.  At 
Cincinnati,  they  deem  the  Iowa  (or  Washington,  as  often  called)  one  of  the  most 
important  for  field  culture,  as  it  supplies  their  markets  with  earliest  berries  in 
abundance.  It  is,  like  '*  Longworth's  Prolific,"  an  hermaphrodite  plant ;  but 
while  this  supplies  the  market  abundantly,  we  have  Mr.  Stomas  statement,  that 
he  had  never  seen  Longworth's  Prolific  there,  much  and  absurdly  as  the  latter  has 
been  puffed  by  others  there  for  its  productiveness  and  other  merits. 

The  Iowa  is  readily  distinguished  by  its  large  and  luxuriant  light  green  foliage, 
downy  bencatfi  and  on  the  petioles,  and  by  its  strong  peduncles  of  large,  broad, 
rounded,  light  orange-scarlet  berries ;  their  color  peculiar,  beautifUl ;  rather  acid  ; 
inferior  in  flavor ;  the  crop  a  fair  one  for  its  sex,  and  under  the  disadvantage  that 
it  has  to  be  its  own  impregnator. 

In  hardihood  none  can  surpass  it,  as  in  its  native  locality  the  mercury  sinks  to 
30^  below  zero.  As  a  hardy,  vigorous  parent,  it  may  be  looked  to  with  great 
interest  in  regard  to  its  progeny,  and  I  have  taken  much  pains  in  the  seminal 
production  of  new  varieties.  The  Austin's  Shaker  seedling  originated  from  the 
Iowa,  and  is  of  very  large  size,  similar  to  its  parent  in  color,  and,  unfortunately, 
more  acid,  sofV,  and  spongy,  and  consequently  not  suited  for  market.  Chorlton's 
Prolific  is  also  of  the  same  parentoge,  not  as  large,  but  similar  in  color,  acidity, 
and  lack  of  flavor.  Both  of  these  seedlings  are,  like  the  parent,  hermaphrodite, 
McAvoy's  No.  1  is  also  an  Iowa  seedling,  of  less  size  than  its  parent,  similar  in 
color,  rather  more  acid,  with  little  flavor,  but  more  productive,  from  its  being 
pistillate.  I  have  grown  and  tested  some  scores  of  seedlings,  seeking  to  obtain 
pistillate  varieties,  of  consequent  greater  productiv^ess,  and  berries  that  pos- 
sessed both  sweetness  and  flavor.  I  have  succeeded  in  both  respects ;  and  as  all 
the  varieties  from  the  Iowa  parent  are  remarkable  for  their  hardihood,  great 
vigor,  and  redundant  growth,  they  may  be  justly  deemed  the  most  important 
acquisitions,  as  regards  reliable  crops,  throughout  the  northern  sections  of  oUf 
country.  I  will  now  describe  such  of  these  seedlings  as  have  been  selected,  and 
deemed  worthy  of  being  named.  H.  designates  the  hermaphrodite  (called  stami- 
nate)  varieties,  and  P.  the  pistillate  varieties. 

Siriusy  H.,  early,  very  large,  obtuse  cone,  light  orange-scarlet,  fine  flavor,  the 
sweetest  of  the  Iowa  &mily ;  plant  vigorous,  very  hardy,  and  very  productive. 

Seraphine^  P.,  monstrous,  obtuse  cone,  light  bright  scarlet,  a  splendid  berry, 
white  flesh,  juicy,  sprightly,  pleasant  flavor ;  plant  extremely  vigorous  and  hardy, 
very  productive,  highly  estimable. 
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Sappho^  H.,  very  large,  conical,  light  scarlet,  beautiful,  good  flavor ;  plant  very 
productive,  quite  valuable. 

Diadem^  P.,  very  large,  rounded,  light  scarlet,  remarkably  beautiful,  pleasant    , 
flavor,  suitable  for  all  purposes ;  plant  very  vigorous  and  hardy,  exceedingly  i 
productive.     Produces  more  than  Wilson's  Albany,  or  any  other  hermaphrodite  i 
variety. 

Olobose  Scarlet,  P.,  very  lai^e,  nearly  round,  frequently  1^  inches  in  diameter,  i 
beautiful  light  orange^carlet,  mild  flavor,  rather  soft ;  plant  hardy,  very  vigor-  ! 
ous,  with  large,  broad  foliage,  very  productive. 

Triumviratey  H.,  large,  obtuse  cone,  bright  scarlet,  good  flavor,  very  produc- 
tive. 

Triumphant  Scarlet^  H.,  very  large,  conical,  bright  scarlet,  splendid,  juicy,  fine 
sprightiy  flavor,  ripening  gradually  for  two  or  three  weeks ;  plant  very  hardy, 
vigorous,  exceedingly  productive. 

Supremo^  P.,  large,  obtuse  cone,  bright  light  scarlet,  juicy,  spilghtly  flavor ;    | 
plant  tall,  vigorous,  robust,  very  productive. 

Supreme  Staminaiej  H.,  monstrous,  obtuse  cone,  bright  deep  scaiiet^  good 
flavor,  a  remarkable  berry ;  plant  very  vigorous,  robust,  tall,  broad  foliage,  &ir    < 
crop.  'i 

Prince^e  Late   Oloboee,  P.,  very  large,  rounded,  bright  orange-scarlet,  very 
showy,  the  berries  in  lai^  dusters,  firm,  ripening  eight  to  ten  days  after  the  ; 
main  crop,  valuable  as  a  late  market  berry ;  plant  very  vigorous,  hardy,  ex- 
ceedingly productive. 

[The  Iowa  is  undoubtedly  a  good  stock  to  work  with.  What  is  needed  is  to 
cross  it  with  some  kind  that  will  give  its  progeny  firmness  and  flavor.  Mr. 
Prince  has  sent  us  a  lot  of  his  seedlings  for  trial,  and  we  shall  take  good  care  of 
them, — Ed.] 

'. »>  #»»  ,4 ) 

GRAPE-GRAFTING. 

BY   XL  MEDICO.  l 


Br  the  last  mail  I  received  I%«  Oardeners^  Monthly  for  the  present  month, 
(November,)  and  while  reading  it  yesterday  I  found  the  following  on  page  M7,  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  ^  Grapb-Growsrs'  Convkntiov,  at  Lanoastbr,  Pa." 

^Mr.  Miller  grafU  his  vines  above  ground,  by  the  usual  mode  of  tongue-graft- 
ing, after  the  sap  has  flowed  in  the  spring :  it  tan  n<d  be  done  succeea/ulfy  oiker* 

If  I  were  disposed  to  be  dogmatic  I  would  say :  *'  M  Medieo  grafts  his  vines 
above  ground  by  the  usual  mode  of  tongue^rafling,  beftjire  the  sap  has  flowed  in 
the  spring :  it  ean  not  be  done  etteeeeifulfy  otherwise.^^  Such  would  be  his  language 
were  he  to  speak  only  from  his  personal  experience.    His  egregious  failure  after 
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the  flow  of  tbe  sap,  under  seeminglj  the  most  favorahle  circumstances,  will  be 
found  humbly  confessed  and  eompassionatelj  printed  in  the  January  number  of 
this  year's  Hobtioultubist.  Without  denying  that  others  have  met  with  com- 
plete success  in  grafting  the  grape  after  the  flow  of  the  sap,  I  must  say  that  my 
experience,  though  less  extensive,  is  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  George  W.  Campbell, 
of  Delaware,  Ohio,  who  has  stated  that,  after  several  years'  endeavors,  he  could 
only  attain  success  by  grafting  htfor^  the  sap  has  moved  in  spring. 

With  your  permission,  I  will  now  tell  of  my  "operations"  of  last  spring,  and 
describe  their  results.  A  little  prolixity  will  be  pardoned  when  it  is  remembered 
that  an  account  of  individual  "cases"  is  always  more  interesting,  as  well  as  more 
instructive,  than  a  simple  genexalization.  The  "subjects"  of  my  experiments 
were  a  row  of  15  Isabellas  and  another  of  14  wild  vines  in  my  garden.  They 
were  an  old,  neglected,  and  "  rough  set  of  customers,"  whioh  Im  Irishman  might 
say  had  been  "  kicked  and  cuffed  all  over  creation."  At  least  every  gardener  who 
had  wielded  a  hoe  for  ray  predecessor  seems  to  have  given  them  a  whack.  Huge, 
rough,  gnarled,  knotty  things  they  were,  apparently  impregnable,  both  above  and 
below  ground.  But  thinking  my  cause  a  good  one,  I  opened  the  campaign  against 
these  rebellious  subjects,  a«  «x>n  an  ike  frost  was  out  of  the  ground^  in  the  last  days 
of  February,  protected  by  a  thick  overcoat,  and  armed  with  one  of  Jackson's  best 
English  handsaws.  Limbs  and  roots  were  attacked,  and  amputated  at  the  most 
assailable  points,  and  attempts  were  made  to  split  them.  I  had  as  well  tried  to 
"  split  a  horn  crossways."  I  was  repulsed,  and  thought  I  was  going  to  be  defeated, 
when  I  luckily  thought  of  my  surgeon's  saw,  and  put  it  to  a  good,  if  an  unaccus- 
tomed use.  With  it  I  carefully  sawed  out  a  thin  wedge  of  wood,  which  I  used 
instead  of  a  cleft ;  and  where  the  stump  was  very  large  (and  some  were  4  or  5 
inches  in  diameter)  I  sawed  out  a  second  wedge,  at  right  angles  with  the  first,  thus 
making  four  places  for  the  insertion  of  grafts.  The  sawed  surfaces  were  carefully 
smoothed  with  a  sharp  knife,  like  a  scalpel ;  and  the  grafts,  with  but  one  bud,  were 
accurately  fitted  in.  A  bass  bandage  was  then  applied,  not  to  compress  the 
stumps,  for  they  were  irrepressible ;  but,  I  suppose,  only  in  obedience  to  orders, 
in  such  cases.  Soft  earth  was  then  put  over  the  grafts,  about  as  thick  as  bran  is 
put  upon  a  compound-fractured  leg.  Medical  horticulturists  will  be  specially 
pleased  with  this  description.     Now  for  a  few  individual  cases. 

No.  1.  (of  the  Isabellas.)  Feb.  25th,  five  grafts  inserted.  Debware.  Nov.  5th. 
All  failed ! 

No.  2.  Feb.  28,  two  grafb.  Delaware.  Both  lived.  Combined  length  of 
canes,  32^  feet,  large  and  well  ripened.    Laterals,  13  feet.    Total,  35|  feet. 

No.  3.  Feb.  26,  two  Delaware  grafts.    Both  failed. 

No.  4.  March  12,  six  Delaware  grafts.  Three  grew.  Combined  length  of 
canes,  25  feet.    Laterals,  12  feet.    Total,  37  feet 

No.  5.  Feb.  25,  two  Delaware  grafts.    Both  failed. 

No.  6.  March  12,  two  do.    One  grew.    Canes,  43  feet.   Laterals,  about  10  feet. 
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No.  7.  Feb.  25,  six  Delaware  grafUi  inserted  around  a  hideoua  old  stump,  4^ 
mcbes  in  diameter.  One  only  grew.  Within  one  inch  of  old  bud  five  canes 
sprang  out.     Combined  length,  47  feet.     Laterals,  25  feet    Total,  72  feet. 

No.  8.  March  1,  one  Delaware  graft.    Grew.    Cane,  4  feet 

No.  9.  Feb.  28,  six  Delaware  grafts. '  Four  grew.  Combined  length  of  canes, 
77|  feet.     Laterals,  10  feet.    Total,  87|  feet 

No,  10.  Feb.  28,  four  Delaware  grafts.  One  grew.  Cane,  8  feet  Laterals, 
2  feet.    Total,  10  feet. 

No.  11.  March  1,  five  Delaware  grafts.  Three  grew.  Combined  loigth  of 
canes,  50  feet.     Laterals,  5  feet    Total,  55  feet 

No.  12.  Feb.  28,  two  Delaware  grafts.     Both  failed. 

No.  13.  March  1,  five  Delaware  grafts.     One  grew.    Cane,  6  feet 

No.  14.  Feb.  28,  five  Delaware  grafis.  Two  grew.  Canes,  86  feet  Laterals, 
4  feet.     Total,  40  feet. 

No.  15.  March  12,  three  Delaware  grafts.  One  grew.  Cane,  22  feet  Laterals, 
6  feet    Total,  28  feet. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  perceived  that  I  put  in  56  Delaware  grafts,  of  which 
only  20  are  now  living ;  so  that  but  little  more  than  one-third  succeeded.  Fifteen 
old  and  worthless  stocks  were  grafted,  of  which  eleven  are  now  converted  into 
(with  one  exception)  very  strong  and  vigorous  Delaware  vines,  for  which  I  would 
not  take  110  each,  as  hard  as  are  the  times.  On  the  unsuccessful  stocks  I  may 
try  my  hand  again  next  spring.  I  am,  as  I  think  I  ought  to  be,  fully  satisfied 
with  my  beautiful  row  of  Delawares.  For  a  single  season's  growth  t^ey  are  rerj 
large,  healthy,  and  well  matured,  almost  to  the  tips  of  the  caneo.  The  roots  are 
so  strf)ng  I  shall  prune  them  but  very  little,  and  allow  them  to  bear  all  they  wiiL 

Now,  something  about  some  other  varieties  which  I  grafted  on  the  row  of  wild 
vines — all  males — with  which  some  ungodly  nurseryman  cheated  and  disappointied 
for  some  fifteen  years  the  former  innocent  proprietor  of  the  garden. 

Vine  A.  Four  Union  Village  grafts.     All  failed. 
*'    B.  Five  0)leman*s  White.    8  grew.    Combined  length  of  canes,  60  feet 
Laterals,  5  feet.     Wood  well  ripened. 

Vine  C.  Eight  grafts  of  supposed  Rebecca,  but  now  believed  to  be  Ofaasselas. 
But  one  grew.  The  growth  was  remarkable  for  size  and  vigor.  Hie  main  stem, 
with  six  large  branches  from  near  the  ground,  made  a  united  growth  of  64^  feet ; 
small  branches  on  laterals,  not  less  than  20 ;  making  a  total  length  of  84^  feet 
The  stem  is  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  near  the  ground.  The  wood  is 
now  so  tender  that  I  have  no  hopes  of  finding  it  alive  next  spring,  although  I 
to  cover  it  well  with  earth. 

Vine  D.  Three  grafts  of  Union  Village.    All  failed. 

£.  One  do.  Taylor's  Bullitt.    Lived.    Cane,  1  foot 

F.  Two  do.  do.  One  grew.     Cane,  3  feet 

G.  Four  Annas.    All  &iled. 
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*•    H.  Two  grafts.     Lenoir.     Failed. 

'*      I.  Six  Dianas.    One  grew.    Cane,  10  feet.    Laterals,  10  feet. 

"     J.  Two  De  Candolles.     Both  grew.     Canes,  86  feet.     Laterals,  10  feet. 

••    K.  Four  Dianas.     One  grew.     Cane,  8  feet.     Laterals,  6  feet 

"     L.  Two  Herbemonts.     One  grew.     Cane,  12  feet.    Laterals,  which  were 
untouched,  71  feet.     Total,  83  feet. 

Vine  M.  Two  Dianas,  on  yonng  root,  2  years  old.     One  grew.     Cane,  17  feet. 

"     N.  One  Anna.     Failed. 

"    O.  One  Anna.        do. 
The  Anna  is  the  most  refractory  of  all  the  Grapes  I  have  attempted  to  manage. 
I  can  neither  propagate  it  by  grafting,  nor  in  hot-beds,  from  single  eyes. 

A  fraction  more  than  a  third  of  my  Delaware  grafts  succeeded;  and  of  the 
other  varieties  just  a  fourth.  Yet  I  have  spme  very  fine  vines  among  the  latter 
and  feel  flattered  with  my  success.  Those  vines  which  have  failed  can  be  tried 
again,  and  if  need  be,  repeatedly,  until  they  are  converted  into  the  best  kinds. 
No  one  who  has  a  wild  or  otherwise  worthless  vine  in  his  garden  should  regard  it 
as  a  cumberer  of  the  ground.  Simply  as  a  stock  to  graft  upon,  it  is  worth  several 
dollars  to  those  who  value  time. 

The  question  still  remains  unsettled  as  to  the  best  time  of  grafting.  Some  can 
have  no  success  unless  they  operate  before  the  flow  of  the  sap ;  others,  and  per- 
haps the  majority,  contend^  that  the  only  proper  time  is  after  the  sap  has  begun 
to  move.  There  are  rare  cases  of  skill  ftilness  in  which  success  is  as  uniformly 
met  with  as  in  grafting  the  Apple.  What  is  much  to  be  desired  is,  that  teachers 
of  horticulture  should  throw  such  light  upon  the  subject  as  would  enable  farmers 
generally  to  perform  the  operation. 

A  few  remarks  in  this  connection,  but  not  directly  on  the  subject  A  curious 
fact  observed  by  me  was,  that  nearly  every  one  of  my  grafts  began  to  grow 
simultaneously  with  other  vegetation.  All  put  forth  two  or  three  leaves  in  due 
timC)  which  induced  me  to  think  that  1  would  not  have  a  single  failure.  Some 
continued  to  grow,  but  the  greater  part  stopped  suddenly ;  some  for  days,  some 
for  weeks,  and  a  few  for  as  long  a  period  as  three  months.  These  latter  died,  or 
rather  seemed  to  die ;  but  in  June  suddenly  threw  out  several  buds  from  around 
the  old  bud.  These  grew  with  great  rapidity ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  Delaware  and 
a  De  CandoUe,  ripened  their  wood.  A  Diana,  under  similar  circumstances,  failed 
to  ripen  the  wood. 

When  they  became  set,  they  grew  with  such  astonishing  rapidity  that  they 
seemed  almost  transparent  ibr  a  foot  or  two  from  their  extrmnities.  They  were 
as  tender  and  fragile  as  a  young  cucumber  vine,  and  in  several  instances  were 
broken  off  apparently  by  a  sudden  &11  of  rain  or  gust  of  wind.  But  their  chief 
enemy,  while  in  this  tender  state,  was  an  unknown  insect,  whose  method  of  attack 
was  somewhat  singular.  The  soft  and  tender  cane  was  punctured  entirely  around, 
as  if  it  had  been  carefully  done  with  a  small  pin  or  needle.    Tbe  end  of  the  branch 
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would  fall  off,  in  most  cases,  within  an  hour  after  being  punctured ;  but  in  a  few 
cases,  where  the  wood  had  acquired  some  consistence,  the  branch  recovered,  but 
never  perfectly,  an  elevated  ring  remaining,  which  marked  a  weak  spot,  where  the 
vino  would  snap  off  if  an  attempt  were  made  to  bend  it.  This  vexatious  and 
somewhat  discouraging  matter  turned  my  attention  to  the  science  of  ^^  bug-ologj,* 
and  I  sought  diligently  for  information  to  clear  up  the  mystery.  But  the  limited 
resources  at  my  command  failed  to  enlighten  me.  I  felt  like  consulting  Dr.  Asa 
Fitch,  but  knew  nothing  of  his  whereabouts.  I  went  out  on  picket  duty  against 
my  enemy  very  often ;  was  willing  to  descend  to  the  barbarity  of  bushwhacking, 
any  thing  to  rid  myself  of  them.  But  I  never  caught  them  off  guard ;  indeed,  am 
not  sure  that  I  ever  saw  a  single  individual.  They  roust  certainly  have  had 
masked  batteries.  V  And  thus  it  Is  I  do  not  know  whether  they  belong  to  the  order 
of  big  bugs  or  little  bugs,  or  bugs  of  any  kind.  Some  friends  charged  the  damage 
upon  cut-worms,  and  to  head  them  I  applied  bands  of  raw  cotton  at  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  But  they  must  have  been  innocent,  as  I  found  twigs  cut  off  or  punc- 
tured twenty  feet  from  the  ground.  Ants  were  next  accused,  and  they  wore 
attempted  to  be  dosed  with  "  Lyon's  Magnetic  Powder,"  The  evil  continued. 
Another  experimental  preventive  was  a  strong  decoction  of  aloes,  poured  over  the 
tender  shoots.  Another  failure ;  and  so  with  all.  Can  Mr.  Mead  tell  me  the 
name  of  this  secret  foe  ?  My  suspicions  are  very  strong  against  the  Curculio  ;  f«r 
during  these  forays  upon  my  vines,  I  found  many  of  them  upon  the  leaves,  which 
they  seemed  to  eat  And  subsist  upon.  They  had  a  cunning  trick  of  falling  dead  to 
the  ground  as  soon  as  they  saw  me  coming ;  but  I  surprbed  and  captured  enough 
to  satisfy  me  that  they  were  the  true  stock.  As  I  have  neither  plums,  nor  apples, 
nor  pears,  nor  cherries,  for  them  to  prey  upon,  may  not  necessity  have  driven 
them  to  the  tender  grape-shoots  ? 

Another  disconnected  remark :  A  late  meeting  of  the  Qncinnati  Horticultural 
Society  condemned  the  Taylor's  Bullitt  Grape  as  "  worthless."  "  Quality  excel- 
lent "  are  the  words  used  in  regard  to  it  in  report  of  Committee  of  the  late  Grape 
Grower^ s  Convention,  at  Lancaster,  Pa. 

y»  Between  such  august  doctors  I  will  attempt  no  decision ;  but  would  say,  that  of 
all  my  many  varieties  there  is  none  which  can  compare  with  it  in  beauty  of  foli- 
age, and  few,  if  any,  excel  it  in  vigor.  These  qualities,  with  its  hardiness,  adapt 
it,  above  all  other  vines,  to  ornamental  purposes. 

[We  are  greatly  pleased  to  know  that  your  perseverance  has  been  rewarded  by 
a  considerable  measure  of  success.  Your  article  will  be  very  interesting  to  every 
man  who  grows  a  vine.  In  r^ard  to  the  time  of  grafting,  whether  just  before  or 
after  the  flow  of  the  sap  is  a  matter  of  less  importance  than  the  proper  oonditioa 
of  the  graft.  We  shall  endeavor  to  explain  this  by-«nd*by.  Your  ^' bug"  may 
be  the  Curculio,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  is  a  small  brown  beetle,  which 
yon  will  do  well  to  look  after  next  season.  With  us  the  Taylor's  Bullitt  is  a 
rampant  grower.    It  has  not  yet  fruited ;  the  fruit  that  has  been  sent  to  us,  how- 
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ever,  has  not  been  good.     We  suspect  there  are  two  plants  out  under  this  name. 
Do  not  let  it  be  long  be/bre  we  hear  from  you  again. — Ed.] 


AMERICAN  SHADE  TREES.— NO.  V. 

BT   C.    N.    BJCMBNT. 

Tfi«  assodations  with  the  beauty  of  trees  about  our  country  homes  enter  deeply 
into  the  very  best  elements  of  our  own  character ;  and  we  hope  that  what  we 
hnve  written  may  induce  some  of  our  readers  to  plant  trees  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  comfort  and  beauty  of  the  quiet  homes  of  their  wives  and  children. 
There  is  nothing  which  so  agreeably  impresses  us  as  the  evident  partiality  for 
trees  and  flowers  which  marks  the  progress  of  improvement,  clearly  indicating 
the  existence  of  good  taste  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  while  it  manifests  the 
general  growth  of  refinement.  The  object  of  these  communications  is  to  awaken 
a  deeper  sense  of  the  blessings  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  and  lead  them,  or 
any  of  them,  to  resolve  to  preserve  the  old  and  plant  new  trees. 

**  It  is  not  easy,"  says  a  writer,  "  to  measure  the  influence  which  a  few  indi- 
viduals in  any  town  or  neighborhood  may  exercise  in  disseminating  a  partiality 
for  such  adornments  of  the  mansion  and  surrounding  grounds.  And  of  all  the 
productions  of  the  organic  world,  what  so  grand  as  trees  1  What  so  sweet  as 
flowers  1  so  beautiful  as  birds  ?  "  and  may  we  not  add,  what  country  has  Provi- 
dence so  bountifully  supplied  with  all  these  as  the  Americas  ?  The  variety  and 
magnificence  of  our  autumnal  scenery  have  extorted  admiration,  even  when  be- 
held by  the  jaundiced  eyes  of  tourists,  as  ready  to  find  fault  where  none  exists,  as 
to  express  the  many  which  candor  must  not  allow  us  to  repudiate. 

No  element  of  beauty  is  so  completely  managed  as  trees ;  and  our  resources 
in  that  respect  are  surprisingly  great.  Situated  in  the  middle  of  the  temperate 
zone,  we  have  all  the  best  of  deciduous  trees  of  the  temperate  regions,  together 
with  the  finest  of  the  evergreens  of  a  more  northern  climate.  Each  tree  has  its 
own  color,  or  rather  its  own  class  of  color — ^tints  and  shades  which  belong  to  it, 
and  to  it  alone.  Early  autumn  becomes  gay  with  the  vivid  crimson  of  the 
Tupelo  and  the  Sumach.  A  little  later  come  out  the  rich  orange  and  yellow  of 
the  Sugar  Maple,  with  the  gold  and  scarlet  of  the  red-flowering  Maple.  The 
olive  tints  of  the  Ash,  the  warm  browns  of  the  Hickory,  the  buffs  and  yellows 
of  the  Birches,  give  place  at  last  to  the  full  scarlets,  yellows,  and  browns  of  the 
Oaks,  many  of  whose  leaves  remain  adhering  through  the  snows  of  winter.  These 
and  forty  other  trees,  and  twice  as  many  shrubs,  furnish  an  inexhaustible  store* 
house  of  colors,  as  they  do  of  foliage.  It  would  be  endless  to  speak  of  the 
adjuncts  of  trees,  the  climbing  shrubs,  the  Virginia  Creeper,  so  remarkable  for  its 
richness  of  fading  colors,  the  Ivy,  the  Bittersweet  with  its  orange-colored  flowers 
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and  the  climbers  which  naturally  attach  themselves  to  our  trees,  and  which  maj  I 
be  trained  upon  them  in  cultivation.  All  these  are  studies,  and  their  daily  obaer-  1 1 
vation  will  add  immeasurably  to  the  pleasure  of  the  contemplative  man,  who  1 1 
dwells  in  or  traverses  the  country  in  autumn  with  the  eye  of  the  painter,  and  tiie  ; 
feelings  of  a  poet,  or  with  those  of  a  worshipper  of  the  Author  of  these  beau-  1 1 
ties.  - 1 

There  are  many  species  of  trees  and  shrubs  found  in  our  own  woods  and  fields,  | ! 
far  more  beautiful  than  a  large  proportion  of  the  exotic  kinds,  which  are  carefoily  , 
and  extensively  cultivated  for  ornamental  purposes.  Indigenous  shrubs  have  been  j  i 
employed  to  a  limited  extent  for  embellishment ;  but  their  merits  are  more  1 1 
appreciated  as  they  become  better  known  and  better  understood.  Some  of  the  ' 
most  splendid  kinds  have  been  transplanted  from  the  forest  to  pleasure  groundsi,  j  | 
lawns,  etc.,  and  are  much  admired  and  highly  prized.  ,  \ 

It  is  surprising  how  small  is  the  number  of  trees  necessary  to  produce  a  strik- 
ing effect.  Ten  or  twelve  trees,  fortunately  or  skillfully  disposed  on  the  sides  or 
brow  of  a  hill,  are  often  sufficient  to  give  an  air  of  richness  harmonizing  perfectly 
with  a  highly  cultivated  country.  The  happy  effect  of  three  or  four  trees  on  an 
island,  gives  an  agreeable  relief  to  the  eye.  A  single  tree  by  a  ftrmer's  house 
protects  it,  and  gives  it  a  desirable  air  of  seclusion  and  rest,  as  it  must  be  the 
residence  of  contentment  One  almost  covets  a  house  so  pleasantly  situated. 
While  an  unprotected,  solitary  house  seems  cheerless,  and  to  shiver  in  the  north 
wind,  and  we  involuntarily  wish  for  the  inhabitants  a  more  cheerful  home.  Why 
should  not  at  least  one  tree  be  found  near  the  dwelling  of  every  man,  even  the 
poorest  and  the  humblest  1 

The  Beech. — Next  in  order  to  the  Oak,  the  Beech  claims  attention ;  but  in 
beauty  and  symmetry  it  stands  almost  without  a  rival.  These  trees,  as  sin- 
gle ones  in  park  scenery,  attain  a  magnificence  of  stature  that  is  altogether 
striking.  In  distance  it  preserves  the  depth  of  the  forest,  and  even  on  the 
spot,  in  contrast,  it  is  frequently  a  choice  accompaniment.  In  its  autumnal 
hues,  it  is  often  beautiful.  Sometimes  it  is  dressed  in  modest  brown,  but 
generally  in  glowing  orange,  and  in  both  dresses  its  harmony  with  the  grove 
is  pleasing.  About  the  end  of  September,  when  the  leaves  begin  to  change, 
it  mikes  a  happy  contrast  with  the  oak,  whose  foliage  is  yet  verdant.  Its 
branches,  though  small,  are  numerous,  and  it  forms  a  deep  shade.  The  Beech 
is  fertile  in  ^^  mast "  or  nuts,  from  which  the  trees  may  be  raised  in  abundance, 
provided  it  be  collected  in  time,  that  is,  so  soon  as  it  falls,  and  preserved  till 
March  in  dry  sand ;  but  it  will  not  generally  be  good  after  the  first  year.  The 
seeds  germinate  freely,  and  attain  a  few  inches  in  height  by  the  first  autumn ;  they 
may  then,  or  what  is  better,  late  in  March  following,  be  removed  to  stand  in 
nursery  rows  till  fit  for  final  transplanting. 

The  Beech  forms  a  handsome,  compact  hedge :  planted  as  the  thorn,  duly  cut 
down,  kept^trimmed,  and  brought  to  regular  figure,  it  makes  a  close  fence,  and 
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while  youDg,  retains  its  Jeaves  during  winter ;  which,  though  not  green,  yet  afford 
sonae  protection. 

The  American  Plane  Tree. — ^This  tree,  in  New  England,  is  generally  known 
and  called  the  Buttonwood.  Sycamore  is  a  name  often  given  it ;  and  it  is  some- 
times call  Plane  tree.  In  England  it  is  called  the  Occidental  Plane,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  European,  which  is  called  the  Oriental,  Plane  tree  or  Palatane  is 
classical,  but  Buttonwood  is  the  good  English  descriptive  name  whidi  belongs  to  it. 
The  Oriental  Plane  tree  is  celebrated  in  history,  having  had  a  place  in  all  the 
public  and  private  grounds  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  well  as  of  the  Eastern 
nations.  The  American  is  not  less  remarkable  for  its  size  and  grandeur.  It  is 
also  remarkable  for  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  especially  when  standing  near  water 
in  which  situation  it  grows  rapidly.  It  is  one  of  the  lofliest  trees,  and  its  lateral 
branches,  being  of  great  length,  give  it  extraordinary  breadth.  It  also  runs  up  to 
an  unusual  height,  compared  with  other  trees,  before  it  forms  a  head,  so  that  its 
lower  branches  are  sometimes  elevated  above  the  roofs  of  the  houses  of  common 
height.  Hence  it  would  be  a  valuable  tree  for  road  sides,  if  it  were  healthy,  as 
it  would  allow  the  largest  vehicles  to  pass  under  its  branches.  Loudon  mentions 
one  of  these  trees,  standing  near  a  pond,  that  had  in  twenty  years  attained  a  height 
of  eighty-six  feet,  and  a  head  of  the  diameter  of  forty-eight  feet.  The  Button 
wood  has  been  cultivated  in  England  more  than  two  hundred  years. 

The  Birch, — ^This  family  consists  of  graceful  trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of  colder 
regions  of  each  hemisphere.  No  trees  are  more  distinguished  for  their  light  and 
feathery  foliage,  and  the  graceful  sweep  of  their  limbs,  than  the  Birches.  From 
the  delicate  and  slender  Gray  Birch,  throwing  its  thin,  delicate  leaves,  and  often 
pensive  spray,  Jightly  on  the  air,  to  the  broad-headed  Black  Birch,  with  its  rich, 
glossy,  and  abundant  foliage,  weighing  its  pendulous  branches  almost  to  the  ground, 
no  family  of  trees  affords  such  a  pleasing  variety  of  aspect 

The  Black  Birch  is  easily  distinguished  by  the  dark  color  of  its  bark.  It  is  the 
most  beautiful,  and,  for  the  useful  qualities  of  its  wood,  the  most  valuable  of  its 
a^cies. 

T^ie  Yellow  Birch,  in  its  native  forests,  is  a  lofty  tree,  lifting  its  head  into  the 
sunshiTjo  among  the  Hemlocks,  Rock  Maples,  and  Ashes,  with  which  it  grows. 
It  is  distihguislied  by  its  yellowish  bark,  of  a  soft,  silken  texture,  and  silvery  or 
pearly  lustre.  The  Yellow  Birch  has  not  often  been  cultivated  for  ornament,  but 
it  has  great  beauty.  In  travelling,  we  sometimes  see  it  on  the  edge  of  a  wood, 
with  its  abundant  soft,  green,  often  drooping  foliage,  between  masses  of  which  is 
seen  the  gleam  of  the  light  bronze  trunk,  with  its  silver  and  pearly  lustre,  show- 
ing what  might  be  its  effect  introduced  in  ornamental  woods  in  our  pleasure 
grounds,  parks,  etc. 

The  Bed  Birch  is  somewhat  different  in  aspect  and  character  from  the  other 
birches.    It  is  usually  found  bending  over  a  stream,  with  its  roots  always  in  the 
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water  or  growing  in  company  with  the  Swamp  Oak  or  Red  Maple,  in  places 
which,  during  one  half  the  year,  are  inundated.  When  erect  and  standing  alone, 
it  is  a  singularly  graceful  tree,  with  its  upper  limbs  long  and  sweeping  out  like 
those  of  the  Elm,  and  its  trunk  almost  clothed  with  small  branches.  Usually,  it 
is  remarkable  for  throwing  out  many  small  branches  above. 

The  Wliite  or  Paper  Birch, — ^This  tree  grows  naturally  on  the  banks  of  riverm, 
and  in  moist,  deep  soil,  flourishing  in  almost  any  situation,  but  never  attaining  a 
very  large  size.  It  is  a  picturesque  tree,  the  points  of  light  from  its  white  trunk 
producing  a  brilliant  efTect  in  the  midst  of  its  sod,  but  glittering  foliage,  hangiog, 
as  we  often  see  it,  over  some  mountain  stream,  or  sweeping  up  with  a  graceful 
curve  from  the  side  of  its  steep  trunk. 
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New  Mktiiod  of  raising  Mushrooms. — ^The  following  new  and  simple  method 
of  growing  Mushrooms  we  find  described  in  the  French  correspondence  of  the 
New  York  Times.  The  French  are  noted  for  their  ingenuity  and  the  application 
of  the  principles  of  science  to  matters  of  daily  life.  How  far  this  new  method  is 
superior  to  those  now  well  known,  we  are  unable  to  say  ;  but  it  is  simple,  and 
we  shall  try  it,  and  trust  some  of  our  readers  will  do  so  too.  The  method  is  de- 
scribed as  follows : 

*^  A  method  has  been  discovered  and  reported  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for 
producing  mushrooms  artificially  in  any  locality.  Dr.  Labourette,  the  discoverer, 
first  develops  mushrooms  by  placing  spores  on  a  glass  on  which  he  has  spread 
sand  and  water.  Ho  selects  the  most  vigorous  ones,  and  it  is  with  the  mycelium 
of  these  that  he  obtains  the  magnificent  specimens  of  mushrooms  he  exhibited  to 
the  Academy.  lie  disposes  his  ground  in  the  following  manner :  Some  damp 
earth,  composed  of  vegetable  matter  from  a  swamp,  and  placed  in  a  cellar,  is 
covered  with  a  layer  ten  inches  thick  of  sand  and  river  gravel,  and  this,  in  turn, 
by  another,  composed  of  plaster  derived  from  the  demolition  of  houses,  six  inches 
thick.  He  sprinkles  this  earth-bed  with  water  containing  two  grammes  [thirty- 
one  troy  grains  nearly]  of  azotate  of  potash  to  the  square  yard,  afVer  having  first 
sown  thereon  the  mycelium.  The  specimens  shown  at  the  Academy  had  grown 
in  six  days,  and  the  discoverer  asserts  that  the  action  of  the  azotate  of  potash  lasts 
six  years." 
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C0  Contribtnrs  Hitb  i\\m. 

Communications,  Letters,  Catalogues,  Periodicals,  packages  by  Express, 
&c.,  should  be  directed  to  the  Editors  and  Proprietors,  25  Park  Rcw,  New 
York,    Exchanges  should  be  addressed  to  "The  Horticulturist." 


Our  Next  Volume. — We  wish  to  remind  our  readers  that  our  new  volume, 
the  seventeenth,  will  commence  with  the  new  year,  and  that  it  is  our  intention  to 
make  it  the  best  ever  issued.  All  that  appertains  to  the  orchard  and  garden, 
rural  improvements,  and  kindred  subjects,  will  be  found  fully  and  practically 
treated  in  the  pages  of  the  Horticulturist.  The  January  number  will  be  issued 
early  in  December.  We  sball  print  a  large  extra  edition  for  distribution,  and 
wish  that  each  of  our  subscribers  would  interest  himself  in  making  up  a  club,  our 
terms  for  which  are  so  favorable  as  to  make  this  the  cheapest  publication  of  its 
kind  known.  For  six  dollars  we  will  send  four  copies  ;  and  to  any  one  who  will 
procure  six  new  subscribers,  and  send  us  nine  dollars,  we  will  send  a  seventh  copy 
gratis.  The  same  discount  to  clubs  will  be  made  on  the  edition  with  colored 
plat3s,  which  we  commend  to  all.  Our  full  club  rates  may  be  seen  on  the  cover. 
The  bound  volumes  for  1860  and  1861,  which  we  offer  at  premium  rates  to  new 
subsGTibers,  are  amT>ng  the  most  valuable  of  the  whole  set,  and  make  a  good 
beginning  for  preservation  in  libraries,  to  which  they  will  make  an  elegant  and 
valuable  addition. 

Our  Diy's  Hide. — We  have  been  unable  to  continue  this  for  want  of  room. 
We  have  yet  to  finish  Fishkill  and  Newburgh;  and  then  take  the  reader  a  pleas- 
ant trip  over  the  Raritan  and  Delaware  Bay  Railroad  down  to  Tom^s  River, 
where  Cranberries  grow  wild  and  Oysters  are  sold  at  fiily  cents  a  bushel. 


Good  for  Janksville, — Mr.  J»  C.  Sloan,  of  Janesville,  Wis,,  sends  us  a  club 
of  20  subscribers  for  1862,  which  he  says  he  obtained  by  very  little  effort,  and 
expects  to  add  hereafter  many  additional  names.  One  hardly  knows  what  he  can 
do  until  he  tries,  and  the  success  Mr.  Sloan  has  met  with  should  stimulate  each 
and  all  of  our  subscribers  t«  do  as  well.  Our  lowest  club  prioe  makes  it  the 
cheapest  magazine  of  its  kind  and  size  in  the  country,  and  as  we  intend  the  vol- 
ume for  1862  shall  rival  all  others  in  its  excellence,  we  commend  it  as  a  valuable 
investment.     Janesville  is  situated  on  Rock  River,  seventy  miles  west  of  Mil- 
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waukee,  and  on  the  borders  of  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful  of  prairies.' 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  fine  country,  and  settled  by  an  enterprising  and  intelligent 
class  of  people.  It  has  a  fine  water  power  well  improved,  is  a  railroad  centre, 
and  ranks  high  among  the  leading  inland  citien  of  the  West.  It  is  now  a  city  of 
upwards  of  10,000  inhabitants,  and  in  society,  educational  advantages,  commercial 
intercourse,  and  business  spirit  and  activity,  will  compare  &vorably  with  any 
similar  sized  eastern  town. 

A  Bio  Bket. — ^Preston  Hodges,  Esq.,  of  Stamford,  has  sent  us  a  Mangold 
Wurtzel  weighing  upward  of  twenty-five  pounds.  It  is  almost  large  enough  lor  a 
meal  for  an  elephant. 

ExBiBiTioK  OF  THX  Amhrican  Institdtx.  —  Not  having  had  a  public  fair  this 
year,  the  Institute  has  determined  to  hold  an  exhibition  at  its  rooms  in  the  second 
week  of  February  next.  It  will  be  confined  to  improvements  in  Agriculture* 
Manufactures,  and  the  Arts,  for  which  the  gold  and  silver  medals  of  the  Institute 
will  be  awarded.  We  hope  the  enterprise  will  be  liberally  supported.  Circulars 
may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Institute. 


P.  B.  Mead,  Esq. — Dear  Sir, — I  take  the  liberty  to  send  you,  pre-paid  by  Ex- 
press, a  few  bunches  of  grapes,  grown  upon  a  vine  found  a  few  years  since  in  the 
garden  of  the  late  Dr.  Spofford  of  this  place,  where  the  To  Kalon  originated. 
Will  you  be^so  kind  as  to  inform  me  what  variety  it  is,  and  whether  you  consider 
it  worthy  of  dissemination.  Good  judges  here  pronounce  it  superior  to  Diana. 
The  vine  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  the  fruit  ripens  ten  days^before  Isabella. 

Lansinghurgh,  N,  F.,  Oct,  22J,  1861. .  A  Subscribxr. 

[The  above  was  duly  received,  for  which  please  accept  our  thanks.  In  answer 
to  our  subscriber's  queries,  we  remark,  that  the  grape  is  entirely  new  to  us,  being 
distinct  from  any  now  in  cultivation,  but  resembling  somewhat  a  seedling  we  re- 
ceived from  another  quarter.  We  desire  to  compare  the  two  more  closely.  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  worthy  of  dissemination.  The  bunch  and 
berry  are  above  medium  size,  and  of  the  best  quality.  The  color  is  not  very  at- 
tractive, being  of  a  dull  claret  or  red ;  the  color,  however,  constitutes  one  of  its 
distinctive  features.  We  have  a  drawing  in  preparation,  with  which  we  shall  give 
a  description.    This  and  Mr.  Merceron's  grape  we  can  cheerfully  endorse. — Ed.] 

Mb.  Pktxr  B.  Mxad  : — Sir :  In  your  remarks  on  my  note  of  correction,  about 
the  name  of  Camellia  Cochlidea,  you  make  some  statements,  which  require  a  few 
words  in  reply. 

You  state  it  was  proper  to  call  Mr.  Humphrey's  plants,  the  *'  original  stock." 
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If  Mr.  Becar  had  never  raised  any  but  the  seedling  plant,  and  Mr.  Humphrey 
procured  it  from  him,  then  he  might  claim  having  the  ''  original  stock ;''  but  as 
Mr.  Becar  raised  several,  and  they  being  distributed  among  different  parties,  Mr. 
Humphrey's  has  no  more  right  to  be  called  the  '^  original  stock  "  than  any  of  the 
others. 

The  only  'legitimate"  authority  to  name  a  seedling  is  the  raiser  thereof. 
And  the  plant  of  my  friend  the  amateur,  coming  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Becar, 
being  duly  purchased,  (know  nothing  of  the  stolen  plant,  hearing  of  it  from  you 
for  the  first  time,)  and  declared  by  the  seller  to  be  the  only  plant  in  existence ; 
the  amateur  therefore  being  possessed,  as  he  thought,  of  the  true  ''original 
stock,"  unbaptized,  was  certainly  then  the  duly  accredited  namer.  I  fail  to  see 
why  Cochlidea  is  not  as  legitimate  as  Spiralis  rubra,  which  you  name  it,  after  it 
has  been  known  to  the  public  for  at  least  three  years  as  Cochlidea. 

I  need  only  reiterate  my  former  statement,  that  as  Cochlidea,  it  is  pretty  well 
known  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York.  It  is  to  be  found  as  such  at  Mr.  Buchanan's 
and  Mr.  Bridgeman's,  and  probably  some  more  of  the  florists,  and  in  several 
of  our  first  class  collections.  But  we  need  not  wonder  at  your  not  being  fully 
posted  on  this  matter,  when  we  know  that  the  two  best  private  collections  of 
Camellias  in  New  York,  both  containing  the  disputed  plant,  have  never  yet  been 
honored  by  an  inspection  from  the  Editor  of  the  Horticulturist. 

Until  you  show  us  why  the  name  ought  to  be  changed  to  Spiralis  rubra,  I 
don't  see  why  we  should  not  stick  to  its  equally  "  legitimate"  and  older  one  of 
Cochlidea.  Ukds. 

[It  seems  to  us  that  Unde  has  pre-determined  not  to  understand  what  we  said, 
and  it  is  always  a  difficult  matter  to  convince  a  man  against  his  will.  Yet,  with 
singular  inconsistency,  he  admits  precisely  what  we  claim,  viz.,  that  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey's plant  having  come  from  Mr.  Becar's  collection,  it  is  proper  to  call  it  orijjinal 
stock  ;  so,  also,  it  is  proper  to  call  Unde's  friend's  plant  original  stock.  Unde 
must  understand  as  well  as  we  do,  that  by  original  stock  is  not  meant  the  ori<yinal 
plant.  In  regard  to  naming  a  plant,  the  legitimate  authority  to  do  so  resides 
originally  in  the  person  who  raised  it;  he  can  exercise  that  authority  himself,  or 
request  others  to  do  it  for  him  ;  and  that  is  precisely  what  was  done  in  this  case. 
There  is  a  recognized  and  acknowledged  rule,  too,  that  the  person  who  first  pub- 
licly describes  a  plant  has  a  right  to  name  it.  Unde's  friend  may  have  thought  he 
purchased  the  only  plant  in  existence,  but  we  know  that  he  did  not.  Mr.  Becar 
never  parted  with  all  the  plants  of  any  of  his  selected  seedlings ;  he  had  plants 
oir  them  all  to  the  day  of  his  death.  We  say  we  know  it,  because  it  is  a  matter 
entirely  within  our  personal  knowledge.  If  Unde's  friend  had  had  the  only  plant 
in  existence,  no  one  would  question  his  right  to  name  it ;  and  we  wish  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  as  having  no  controversy  with  him  on  this  point*  As  to  the 
plant  having  "been  known  to  the  public  for  at  least  three  years  as  Cochlidea,"  we 
have  only  to  say,  that  Unde's  public  and  our  public  are  bodies  of  vastly  different 
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Brooklyn  Horticultural  Society — Conversational  Meeting. — ^Wo  con- 
tinue the  proceedings  of  the  Conversational  Meeting  from  our  last.  They  are 
somewhat  lengthy,  but  their  Interest  will  fully  repay  perusal.  We  find,  on  look- 
ing at  our  account  last  month,  that  the  questions  are  not  arranged  precisely  as 
they  were  asked,  but  the  difference  is  of  no  great  moment  The  following  is  a 
continuation  of  Dr.  Grant^s  lecture : 

In  our  diflcuasioa  of  the  first  qiuotloii,  perhaps  the  foarth  alao,  inddeatally,  by  its  intimate 
relation  to  the  first,  has  been  sufficiently  considered  to  need  no  further  examination.  It  ia  as 
follows:  "  Can  the  native  grape  be  profitably ^rown  for  wine-making?'' 

But  Uie  question  directs  our  attention  to  a  &ld  very  extensive,  and  too  interesting  to  suffer 
us  to  pass  it  by  without  a  word  of  special  notice.  We  shall  see  that  the  answer  to  this  will  be 
yea  or  nay,  according  to  the  management  of  the  vineyard.  As  tbe  native  vine  (Catawba,  fcnr 
mstanoe)  is  frown  by  one  man,  we  shall  find  It  not  mmly  profitable,  but  largely  remunerative. 
If  we  state  nis  annual  net  profit  at  five  hundred  dollars  per  acre  of  Catawba  vineyard  for  a 
suocession  of  years,  taking  the  seasons  good  and  bad,  (to  him,  by4;he-way,  they  have  never  been 
very  bad,)  we  shall  only  state  what  we  know  has  in  numerous  instances  actually  taken  place. 
Within  sight  of  these  productive  vineyards  are  others  upon  land  as  good,  and  as  favorably 
situated,  but  badly  managed,  whose  profits  have  been  measured  by  a  xmnus  quantity.  In  thui 
the  vineyard  does  not  differ  from  any  other  business  whloh  requires  manly  care.  It  may  be 
said  of  the  vine,  however,  with  more  exactness  of  truth  than  cu  any  other  subject  of  culture, 
that  as  is  its  management^  so  is  its  return  to  the  husbandman. 
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magnitude  :  there  is  simply  a  difference  of  opinion  here.  Unde  reiterates,  ^  that 
as  Cochlidea  it  is  pretty  well  known  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,"  and  that  "  it 
is  to  be  found  as  such  at  Mr.  Buchanan's  and  Mr.  Bridgeman's,  and  probably 
some  more  of  the  florists,"  which  is  not  quite  so  immoderate  as  his  first  state- 
ment. But  in  this  connection  we  have  only  to  repeat  the  denial  in  our  last. 
Thinking  it  strange  that  we  had  not  seen  it,  except  as  noted  last  month,  we  applied 
personally  to  our  principal  Oamellia  growers,  and  they  assured  us  it  was  not 
among  their  plants.  Being  at  Mr.  Bridgeman's  several  days  afler  the  receipt  of 
Unde's  present  article,  we  asked  Mr.  Bridgeman  again  if  it  was  in  his  collection, 
and  he  told  us  it  was  not,  and  his  word  is  as  good  as  gold.  We  could  give  addi- 
tional force  to  this  point  if  we  chose.  Unde  adds,  not  as  politely,  however,  as  he 
might,  that  we  have  never  inspected  the  two  best  private  collections  in  New  York. 
There  may  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  which  are  the  two  best  private 
collections  in  New  York,  but  we  should  esteem  it  a  personal  favor  if  Unde  would 
tell  us  which  two  he  refers  to.  In  one  of  them  he  probably  refers  to  Mr.  Stewart's. 
If  so,  he  is  mistaken  ;  for  we  saw  his  fine  collection  of  plants  long  before  we  saw 
those  under  Unde's  care.  In  conclusion,  if  Unde  is  not  already  convinced  that 
Spiralis  rubra  is  properly  named,  we  fear  we  can  say  nothing  that  will  convince 
him.  If  we  admit  the  claim  of  Unde,  we  do  not  see  how  we  can  deny  that  of 
others  who  have  had  it  for  several  years  under  the  name  of  the  Screw,  which  we 
discarded  as  mildly  as  we  could,  because  of  our  previous  knowledge  of  the  plant. 
Under  the  circumstances,  we  really  can  not  perceive  why  all  the  parties  should 
not  show  their  good  nature  and  good  sense  by  lettii^  the  matter  remain  where  we 
have  placed  it — Ed.] 
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The  vine  10  not  a  being  of  accident,  bat.  like  hnmanity  itself,  a  creatnre  of  circumBtanccs ; 
and  if  these  are  fiEtvorable,  the  produce  is  excellent  and  abundant.  And  it  is  in  the  vintner's 
power,  as  it  is  his  province,  with  extremely  rare  exceptions,  to  make  the  circumstances 
favorable.  The  vine  that  is  trained  up  in  health  to  full  aevelopment,  and  is  still  continued 
under  good  mana^ment,  has  very  great  power  to  withstand  the  trying  changes  of  the  seasons, 
and  ability  to  bring  at  least  a  large  portion  of  its  crop  to  maturity  in  those  the  most  unfavor- 
able. Its  care  and  management  are  not  intricate  and  difficult,  nor  are  the  operations  of  the 
vineyard  matters  of  specmation  or  doubtful  propriety,  or  of  uncertain  result  They  are  such 
as  patient,  well-informed  industry,  that  feels  it  a  privilege  and  hich  honor  to  co-work  with  the 
Almighty  Father,  will  find  much  pleasure  in  giving  at  the  ri^t  time  and  season,  but  such 
a8  impatient  indolence  fails  of  bestowing  at  the  right  time  and  season,  and  so  comes  short  of 
the  reward. 

In  one  of  the  most  noted  vine  regions  of  this  country,  there  is  a  committee  of  distinguished 
vineyardists  appointed  to  visit  the  vineyards  from  time  to  time  during  the  season,  to  note  their 
management  and  condition,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  to  report  the  results  of  their  observa- 
tions. The  chairman  of  that  committee,  to  illustrate  his  own  views  of  the  importance  of  good 
management  and  care,  said  in  my  hearing,  that  if  the  particulars  of  the  treatment  of  a  vineyard 
were  given  to  him,  he  could  from  the  account  alone  give  the  result  almost  as  well  as  by  personal 
inspection :  so  intimately  are  management  and  success  connected. 

Now  the  management  of  the  vine  must  not  be  regarded  as  diflScnlt  in  any  one  of  its  opera- 
tions, but,  like  the  good  man's  life,  it  is  a  patient  continuance  in  vsell-doing  throughout ;  and 
under  these  conditions,  which  are  well  ascertained,  and  easily  intelli^ble  to  any  one  who, 
unbiased  by  preconceived  theories,  is  willing  to  observe,  under  the  clear  light  of  long-estab- 
lished fiftcts,  we  may  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  vineyard  affords  a  more  remu- 
nerative pecuniary  return  than  can  by  any  other  branch  of  culture  be  drawn  from  the  bosom 
of  our  blessed  mother  earth. 

There  are  other  and  even  more  important  considerations  rising  up  and  clustering  around  this 
one  of  profit,  which  must  form  the  oase,  but  upon  which  we  can  not  now  dwell,  that  have  in 
all  ages  constituted  the  calling  of  the  vineyardist  the  most  dignified  and  elevating  of  all  indus- 
trial pursuits,  and  a  good  vineyard  as  the  most  desirable  of  possessions. 

I  have  instanced  Catawba  vinevards,  because  I  desired  to  give  not  evidence  merely,  but  actual 
demonstration  by  history,  of  a  long  succession  of  years.  Some  most  instructive  cases  of  rise 
from  poverty  to  wealth  and  high  consideration  by  means  of  Catawba  vineyards  I  could  relate 
if  time  would  permit. 

The  Catawba  for  wine-making  is  suited  to  only  a  limited  range  of  climate ;  and  although 
good  in  quality,  it  is  far  from  being  best;  and  those  very  persons  who,  by  the  thorough 
management  of  their  Catawba  vineyards,  have  furnished  largely  our  means  of  demonstration, 
have  also,  by  their  careful  observations  and  experiments  during  a  series  of  years,  demonstrated 
the  surpassing  value  of  our  new  varieties,  which  are  perfectly  suited  to  a  very  wide  range  of 
climate.    The  question  must  receive  an  emphatic  affirmative  answer. 

Qaettion  Sd. — What  is  the  comparative  value  of  the  native  and  foreign  grape  as  objects  of 
culture  for  profit  ? 

This  question  fitly  leads,  for  even  a  most  cursory  view  of  it  will  lay  open  to  our  sight  the 
great  importance  of  the  subject  commercially  since  the  advent  of  the  new  varieties  of  gi-apes, 
which  are  working  a  revolution,  not  Uie  least  in  importance  of  those  which  cliaracterize 
our  age. 

If  I  rightly  apprehend  the  import  of  the  question,  a  comparison  is  intended  between  the  cul- 
ture of  foreign  varieUes  under  glass  for  table  use,  and  the  cultivation  of  our  native  kinds  in 
the  open  air. 

Without  violence,  the  subject  may  be  so  enlarged  as  to  make  comparison  of  the  prospective 
value  of  the  investment  for  the  production  of  foreign  grapes  for  the  table,  and  of  the  native 
^n^pes  for  the  table  and  for  wine.  But,  restricted  to  the  cultivation  of  grapes  for  the  table, 
the  parallel  may  be  more  easily  drawn,  and  the  main  points  of  the  case  more  clearly  set  forth 
to  our  immediate  observation.  We  shall  be  able  to  place  the  conditions  and  circumstances  of 
both  by  the  side  of  each  other  for  strict  comparison,  so  that  if  we  treat  the  subject  fairly,  we 
need  not  fear  to  fail  of  arriving  at  a  just  conclusion. 

To  avoid  unnecessary  complication,  we  shall  consider  the  foreign  grapes  to  be  grown  with- 
out artificial  heat 

If  this  question  had  been  under  consideration  ten  years  ago,  the  case  would  have  presented 
a  widely  different  aspect  from  the  present  Our  best  natives  then  had  too  little  resemblance 
to  the  foreign  kinds  to  permit  them  to  be  brought  into  general  comparison,  but  now  we  have 
kinds  which,  if  they  blush  at  all,  can  only  blush  with  pride  at  the  nigh  rank  which  they  are 
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able  to  hold  by  the  Bide  of  the  best  of  any  coantry,  and  partiealariy  for  wine.  For  it  was  for 
this  purpose  that  we  had  almost  banished  the  hope  of  getting  any  thins  of  eminent  ezc«U«o«e, 
and  so  long  had  we  earnestly  looked  in  vain,  that  we  luid  begun  to  caU  that  wine  which  does 
not  deserve  the  name^ 

But  to  our  immediate  subject  We  can  not  bring  the  subject  before  our  sight  clearly  with- 
out the  use  of  some  figures,  but  will  avoid  their  u^e  as  far  as  can  be  done  safely.  And  we  may 
remark  at  the  beginning,  that  there  is  so  much  that  is  attractive  and  deeply  interesting  per- 
taining to  the  vinery,  that  it  is  not  a  little  difficult  to  make  a  rigid  calculation  of  the  coat  that 
shall  enable  us  to  know  its  economical  value. 

To  those  who  have  the  taste  and  ability  to  enjoy  the  vinery  as  a  luxury  for  cultivation  and 
diversion,  a»  well  as  for  its  magnificent  productions,  it  has  a  real  value  not  to  be  estimated  in 
dollars  and  dimes,  and  consequently  can  not  be  placed  to  account  of  its  commercial  value^ 
which  we  are  now  seeking  to  learn. 

A  house  one  hundred  feet  long  and  twenty-one  feet  wide  will  afford  accommodation  for  one 
hundred  and  twenty  vines.  These,  under  the  best  of  care,  may  be  expected  to  produce  about 
fifteen  pounds  each.  Much  more  than  this  weight  is  often  obtained  in  a  particuUir  season,  but 
not  in  a  succession  of  seasons. 

An  average  of  the  actual  product  will  fall  below  thi^  but  the  best  management  may  fisirlj 
hope  for  this  amount  I  have  named  twice  as  many  vines  as  are  generally  given  to  a  houae 
of  this  size,  for  without  this  number  ond  by  the  ordinary  method  of  training,  I  do  not  belieye 
more  than  two-Uiirds  of  the  crop  named  can  be  obtained  during  a  succeuion  of  ten  yeara. 

This  structure  alone,  if  built  as  cheaply  as  possible,  con:iistent  with  full  efficiency  and  due 
regard  to  durability,  may  be  made  for  six  hundred  dollars,  apparatus  for  watering  not  included. 

[The  doctor's  figures  are  too  low  here.  A  substantial,  durable  house,  one  hundred  by  twenty- 
one  feet,  can  not  be  built  for  this  sum.  A  very  cheap  house  is  always  in  the  end  a  verv  dear 
one,  the  cost  of  keeping  it  in  repair  being  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  estimated  value. — &>.] 

To  occupy  this  ground  fully  with  Delaware  vines  to  the  best  advantage  in  exact  sj'ste  m 
they  should  be  planted  in  four  rows,  which  would  contain  in  all  one  hundred  and  forty-eight 
vines,  as  follows:  The  first  to  stand  one  foot  in  advance  of  the  fence,  containing  fifry  vinea 
two  feet  apart,  trained  in  full  Thomery  plan ;  the  second,  eight  feet  from  tlie  first,  containing 
forty  vines  two  and  a  half  feet  apart,  in  three-fourths  Thomery  plan ;  the  third,  six  feet  from 
the  last,  containing  tweuty-five  vines,  in  half  Thomery  plan;  and  the  fourth  four  feet  from  the 
third,  containing  thirty-three  vines,  according  to  the  most  approved  vineyard  plan,  containing 
thirty-three  vines,  llie  height  of  the  trellises  will  be  about  nine  feet  for  the  first,  seven  for 
the  second,  five  for  the  third,  and  three  for  the  shoots  upon  the  arms  of  the  fourth. 

The  first  may  be  expected  to  produce  seven  hundred  pounds,  or  fourteen  pounds  per  vine ; 
the  second  five  hundred  pounds,  or  twelve  and  a  half  pounds  to  the  vine;  the  third  tour  hun- 
dred pounds,  making  sixteen  pounds  to  the  vine ;  and  the  fourth  two  hundred  pounds,  being 
about  six  pounds  to  the  vine,  making  eighteen  hundred  pounds  in  all,  which  is  truly  a  large 
amount,  but  still  a  very  low  estimate,  and  consideraoly  within  a  safe  calculation. 

We  have  supposed  the  coat  of  border  to  be  the  some  in  each  case,  and  so  we  shall  continue 
it  in  our  calculation;  but,  in  fact,  our  border  for  the  natives  would  cost  twenty-five  per  cent, 
less  than  the  border  for  the  vinery.  For  the  natives  the  fence  and  trellis  would  be  required 
for  training  and  protection,  which  the  vinery  would  furnish  in  itself.  This  would  be  less 
expensive  than  the  watering  apparatus,  including  cistern  and  tanks ;  but  to  avoid,  as  far  as 
possible,  estimates  in  figures,  which  are  difficult  to  keep  in  mind,  we  will  balance  each  with 
the  other. 

In  our  calculation  injustice  has  probably  been  done  to  the  natives  in  the^estimate  of  the 
crop.  As  the  result  of  ten  years'  careful  observation,  I  must  avow  the  belief  that  the  open 
border,  with  the  proper  attention,  will  produce,  for  ten  consecutive  years,  as  great  a  weight  of 
perfect  fruit  as  the  vinery.  But  we  will  proceed  as  we  have  begpin,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
third  less;  and  we  will  also  concede  the  same  proportion  ill  the  value  of  the  fruit 

For  the  foreign  grapes,  1,800  pounds  at  86  centa  per  pound,  the  sum  would  be  $630;  or,  in 
round  numbera,  $600.  For  1,200  pounds  of  the  natives,  at  20  cents  per  pound,  the  amount 
would  be  $240.  This  gross  sum,  compared  with  the  ^600  from  the  vinery,  is  unquestionably 
small.  But  we  shall  soon  see  that  the  cost  is  also  small,  and  that  not  merely  the  relative 
profit,  but  the  absolute  profit  from  the  border,  is  as  great  as  that  from  the  vinery. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  year  the  cost  of  the  vinery  will  not  be  overestimated  at  91,000; 
even  f  1,200  may  probably  be  too  little.  As  a  large  part  of  this  is  perishable  and  in  need  of 
frequent  expensive  appairs,  such  as  painting,  etc,  less  tlian  20  per  cent  will  not  equal  the 
value  of  the  same  at  lawful  interest  This  will  amount  to  ^200,  and  the  cost  for  attendance 
can  not  be  much  lesai  We  shall  not  have  more  than  $200  net  after  all  expenditures  are 
deducted. 
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On  the  other  hand,  otir  border,  at  the  same  time,  will  not  stand  us  in  more  than  $860,  and 
the  cost  for  attendance  will  not  exceed  9^5;  so  that  for  the  Tine  in  tlie  open  air  the  annual 
expenditure*  ineluding  interest,  will  scarcely  exceed  fifty  dollars;  thus  leaving  nearly,  or 
qaite,  $200  net  profit  for  our  twentieth  part  of  an  acre  under  high  cultire. 

As  we  have,  throughout  the  comparison,  been  very  liberal  to  the  vinery  and  rigorous  with 
the  border,  we  will  still  do  so,  and  allow  $65  for  expenditure,  which  still  leaves  all  that  we 
dare  take  as  net  earnings  of  the  border. 

It  must  be  remarked  in-passing,  that  no  one  who  has  compared  the  fmit  of  the  Delaware  with 
other  kinds,  naUve  or  foreign,  and  enjoyed  its  excellence,  will  be  able  to  conceive  of  its  bring- 
ing less  in  market  than  the  best  Black  Hamburghs.  Objection  is  made  to  its  size,  but  not  by 
those  who  are  conversant  with  the  elegance  of  its  translucent  berries  and  fine,  compact 
bunches,  whose  beauty  needs  not  the  unseemly  marring  to  which  the  Hamburghs  must  be 
subjected  before  presentation  to  be  enjoyed.  The  same  objection  has  i)een  made  to  the  Seckel 
Pear,  and  yet  ita  surpassing  merit  still  commands  the  highest  price. 

The  comparison  between  the  cultivation  of  grapes  under  glass  and  in  open  air,  has  been 
made  upon  the  same  extent  of  ground  for  a  three  told  purpose,  which  will  soon  appear  in  the 
examination  of  the  other  questions. 

Let  ns  now  see  what  the  cost  of  the  vinery  will  do  invested  in  one  acre  of  Tineyard.  It  is 
just  the  amount  that,  under  favorable  circumstances,  will  bring  to  productiveness  at  the  end  of 
the  third  year  one  acre  of  Delaware  vineyard,  purchase  of  vines  and  all  expenditure,  except 
cost  of  ground,  included. 

If  gfood  vines  have  been  chosen,  and  every  operation  has  been  well  performed,  at  the  end  of 
the  third  season  the  vines  will  be  canying  an  average  of  four  pounds  each  of  perfect  bunches 
of  grapes,  or  four  tuns  to  the  acre.  Tliis  is  about  one-third  the  quantity  that  Delaware  vines 
are  generally  suffered  to  bear  at  tliis  age,  and  is  much  below  what  may  be  borne  with  safety. 

We  need  go  no  farther  vHth  this  calculation.  Beheld  at  a  distance,  it  makes  the  profit  of  the 
vinery  in  the  foreground  appear  quite  diminutive,  when  we  consider  that  the  attenoance  of  the 
vineyard  of  one  acre  will  cost  less  than  that  of  the  vinery  of  one  hundred  feet,  and  that  the 
crops  are  produced  with  a  certainty  to  which  the  vinery  can  put  forth  no  claim. 

If  the  price  of  the  grapes  is  estimated  at  a  low  vfuue  for  wine — ^ten  cents  per  pound-^he 
amount  will  be  eight  hundred  dollars.  But  until  the  lovers  of  good  fruit  are  supplied  who  have 
no  vines  of  their  own,  good  Delaware  grapes  will  not  be  sold  at  a  price  that  will  net  less  than 
twenty  cents  per  pound,  nor  within  a  few  years  at  a  price  so  low  as  that.  This  will  give  six- 
teen hundred  dollars,  less  expenses,  which  will  all  be  less  than  two  hundred  dollars. 

I  think  we  may  safely  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that,  with  such  varieties  as  we  now  have,  the 
cultivation  of  the  native  hardy  grapes  offers  much  better  profits  than  the  cold  vinery.  And 
it  may  further  be  announced,  without  fear  of  contradiction  by  any  one  who  has  taken  care  to 
be  well  informed  on  the  subject,  that  grape  culture  is  not  only  inaugurated  in  this  country,  but 
is  far  advanced  in  the  sure  way  of  progress  that  shall  make  it  here,  has  it  has  ever  been  in  all 
the  vine  growing  countries,  *'  The  grand  culturt"  All  branches  of  culture  are  deeply  interesting 
to  the  man  of  contemplation  and  feelinc^,  but  in  different  degrees ;  and  the  vine  not  only  includes 
the  interest  of  all  except  that  of  the  ^orist,  but  excells  them  all  in  its  reflex  action  in  cultivat- 
ing the  mind,  the  sentiments,  and  the  heart. 

The  vine  alone  could  be  fitly  chosen  to  illustrate  the  vital  union  of  Deity  with  humanity 
and  the  husbandman  of  the  vine  justly  feels  the  hi^h  recognition  of  the  excellence  of  his  calling 
by  the  most  tender  comparison  ever  expressed  in  language  being  drawn  from  his  own  relation 
to  the  vine. 

Qunittitm  6lh. — Is  not  some  good  system  of  training  indispensable  to  the  continued  productive- 
ness and  longevity  of  the  vine  ? 

»  This  question  suggests  a  very  wide  field  of  speculation,  upon  which  we  will  not  step  this 
evening.  A  very  few  remarks  will  be  sufficient  to  set  forth  clearly  our  affirmative  position, 
and  by  the  kinJoiess  of  Mr.  Bridgeman  we  have  at  hand  just  the  vine  which  is  desirable  to 
illustrate  this  part  of  our  subject.  This  vine,  although  now  in  a  pot,  is  in  all  respects  as  a  vine 
should  be  in  garden  or  vineyard  when  well  grown  preparatory  to  training  according  to  any 
judicious  plan.  I  am  not  about  to  advocate  any  particular  plan,  for  there  are  many  whose 
merits  are  well  known  and  universally  recognised  for  accomplishing  both  the  general  and  spe- 
cific ends  of  training.  The  general  object  umed  at  in  training  is  the  production  of  good  wood, 
which  shall  produce  large  crops  with  certainty,  and  continue  the  vine  in  perpetual  health. 
Without  the  aid  of  man  it  wastes  its  strength  in  apparently  sportive  efforts,  and  not  only  fails 
to  produce  g^ood  fruit  within  prescribed  limits,  but  also  fails  to  maintain  its  own  health.  The 
vine  before  us  consists  of  one  shoot,  which  is  the  present  season's  growth.  It  is  about  six  feet 
high,  of  strong,  well-ripened  wood.  Its  leaves  are  large,  thick,  and  fieshy,  with  a  firm  leathery 
feel  which  denotes  the  healthy  development,  which  is  the  result  of  good  management  and  care. 
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At  the  Innctlon  of  each  leaf  with  the  main  shoot  is  a  bud  lying  in  the  embrace  of  Hie  foot-stalk 
of  the  leaf,  and  what  appears  to  be  the  short  stamp  of  a  shoot,  on  whieh  may  be  seen  two  r>r 
three  leaves.  These  leaves,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  are  not  oniintiortant  itiese  ntninpe  wooU 
have  been  each  shoots  of  considerable  length  if  they  had  not  been  "  stopped ; "  that  is,  bad 
their  ends  pinched  off  in  their  early  growth.  They  are  called  laterals,  and  this  pinching  is  mt 
of  the  operations  called  summer  pruning. 

If  these  had  been  suffered  to  grow,  instead  of  one  tall,  stout  shoot,  beautifully  fnmiahed  vitb 
its  strong  healthy  leaves,  we  should  have  had  many  slender  shoots  and  a  mnltitade  of  small 
thin,  unhealthy  leaves,  whose  strength  would  not  have  been  sufiident  to  enable  them  to  resist 
uninjured  the  trials  to  which  they  are  always  subjected  by  atmospheric  changra  during  tbr 
period  of  growth.  Instead  of  one  strong  youth,  now  ready  to  take  a  short  winter  sleep,  aad 
wake  in  spring  to  perform  joyfully  the  labors  of  early  manhood,  we  should  have  a  great  dutd- 
ber  of  feeble  infants,  that  might  have  the  misfortune  to  survive  the  winter,  but  only  to  linirer 
throiigh  a  short  and  profitless  existence.  These  little  stumps  of  the  laterals  are  not  now  joined 
to  the  main  shoot  by  a  strong  woody  union,  but  only  by  inosculation,  little  more  firmly  tfa&s 
the  leaves,  and  will  fall  off  In  spring  if  not  removed.  If  suffered  to  acquire  strengUi,  thev 
form  a  strong  woody  union,  and  hiecoroe  branches,  and  damage  or  destroy  the  bud  at  their  ba^e. 
At  the  base  of  every  well-developed  leaf  at  its  first  formation  are  two  buds,  one  of  which  verr 
soon  shoots  forth,  and  botomes  the  lateral  of  which  we  have  spoken.  These  are  called  the 
anticipative  buds.  By  the  side  of  these  are  now  to  be  seen  the  other  buds,  whieh  are  ealieil 
dormant  buds,  and  which  will  make  the  shoots  of  next  season.  When  well  developed,  as  on  the 
S]:)ecimen  before  us,  they  are  often  called  fruit  buds,  because  the  shoots  which  spring  from  them 
will  put  forth  flowers,  and,  tmder  proper  circumstances,  produce  fruit  Of  these  strong  bndF  toq 
will  s^e  there  are  some  25  or  80,  each  of  which  will  produce  a  shoot,  and  each  shoot  will  tt- 
tempt  to  produce  three  btmches  of  grapes — that  is,  from  60  to  90  bunches.  If  we  attempt  to 
keep  ail,  we  shall*  not  succeed,  and  shall  probably  fail  of  getting  one  good  bunch.  We  shall  eet 
a  great  number  of  shoots  in  the  form  of  side  branches,  which  will  vary  in  length  from  three 
to  twice  three  feet,  all  of  which  will  be  covered  with  innumerable  small  leaves,  none  of  which 
will  be  strong  and  healthy,  and,  consequently,  none  prepared  to  give  any  ^ood  fmlt  the  next 
season.'  Here,  then,  we  shall  have  a  worthless  vine  which  will  require  as  much  room  as  as 
orchard  tree,  and  occupying  as  much  space  as  four  productive  vines.  ' 

Now  let  us  subject  our  vine  to  tmining,  and  behold  the  results     We  will  cut  it  off  at  th^ 
fifth  bud  from  the  bottom,  and  in  the  spring,  when  these  five  buds  shoot  forth,  we  will  rub  off  ' 
the  two  lower  ones,  and  for  a  time  suffer  the  other  three  to  grow.     Flowers  for  three  bonch« 
of  grapes  will  appear  on  each.     Just  before  these  open,  stop  each  of  the  lower  shoots  at  the 
second  leaf  above  the  upper  bunch,  and  tie  the  third  one  to  the  stake  to  grow  to  a  tall  Bho<>t, 
as  was  dune  the  season  before.     Take  off  the  upper  bunch  from  each  shoot,  and  sir  will  W 
left,  which  will  give  six  bunches  of  mature  fruit.     Laterals  are  to  be  stopped  as  before.     We  ^ 
have  followed  the  vine  only  through  two  seasons  of  its  curly  age,  but  I  think  all  who  hsre  | 
favored  us  with  their  attention  must  have  seen  clearly  thst  the  vine  can  not  give  good  resnltd 
without  systematic  training,  which  supposes  a  course  of  pruning  also.     By  this  we  aim  to 
produce  ju5t  so  much  good  wood  as  we  have  learned,  by  experience  and  careful  obeervatirtn,  ' 
will  best  occupy  a  given  space,  in  which  we  propose  to  train  each  vine,  and  to  effect  its  equsl 
distribution  over  the  allotted  area,  so  that  not  only  each  branch  or  shoot  shall  occupy  un-  , 
crowded  its  proper  space,  but  each  bunch  and  leaf  also.     As  the  vine  advances  in  age  the  io-  ' , 
dispensable  neea  of  these  operations  becomes  more  clearly  obvionsw 

By  any  good  system  which  is  founded  upon  accurate  knowledge  of  the  vine,  its  management  , 
is  easily  accomplished,  and  without  it  no  vines,  in  garden,  house,  or  vineyard,  have  ever  pnv 
duced  good  results  for  any  length  of  time.  If  any  lady  wishes  to  be  her  own  superintendent,  i ' 
she  msy  be  assured,  that  by  taking  the  vines  from  the  first  planting,  she  will  find  the  matter  !  I 
so  simple  and  pleasant  that  the  charge  of  vines  enough  to  produce  one  ton  of  grai)e8  yeariy  | , 
will  be  found  to  be  a  most  interesting  diversion  rather  than  a  burdensome  care,  ^      | , 

And  we  may  safely  say  to  all  who  desire  to  grow  good  grapes,  that  after  proper  entertain- 
ment is  furnished  to  the  roots  of  our  best  hardy  kinds,  the  only  specific  required  to  enable  them 
to  meet  uninjured  all  the  ills  to  which  vines  are  supposed  to  be  incident,  is  a  good  system  of  |  < 
raining  faithfully  carried  out 
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Mn.  Holuet  endMTort  to  toaoh  the  heat,  to  tftko  what  ft  pure  and  osBollont  and 
bold  it  up  to  the  roador  in  oontrast  with  what  la  rile  and  deceptiye.  And  In  thla 
she  exoeifi.  Tb«  flrestde,  we  are  sore,  will  thank  her  hAkrtflr  fw  theM  booka,  and 
proaenre  them  with  rellgtooa  atriotaeaa,  for  th«7  are  eBtartaialag  aa  well  aa  liiatme« 
hrt,'^jr0w  York  Oommmxial  Timt9. 

The  two  Ulea  in  thla  new  Tolume  are  dellghtltalt  and  will  be  well  raeeWed  bj  th« 
mai^  who  have  derived  ao  maeh  entertainment  from  their  predecessora.'— Jloa.  Tm, 
•  There  la  an  air  of  trnthtefaieaa  In  her  eomuon-aenaa  a^la^  aBiibaeBoe  -of  ezaner- 
•tion  and  of  high  eolorfng.  whleh  ooHTejrB  a  aenae  of  rep6ae  lo  ik»  mind  which  iiaa 
fed  on  the  artificial  atimwiiB  of  exciting  novela^  Her  womanly  gentlenaaa  wina  tho 
heart,  and  her  charming  fmcy  throwa  a  spell  oter  ^he  Imagfnanon.— jDe<ro«  Fr46 


The  Inddenta  In  Inith  theae  atorlea  are  aneb  aa  pertain  to  daily  e'lgMrfeao^  and  oa 
that  aoooont  they  bring  oat  more  toQohingly  the  tratta  of  Indivldtala  !»  whom  tho 
author  determinea  to  intereat  her  readera^  Her  knowledge  of  the  human  hearty  in 
ohUdhood,  and  in  die  multiform  trials  of  woman*a  lot,  glrea  her  the  power  of  an 


experienced  artiat—y.  Y,  Swm9a, 

Bhe  has  the  happy  faeultv  of  enlisting  the  aympath , 

er^  and  of  holding  their  attention  to  her  pagea  with  de<Q>  and  absorbing  Interest.— 


Bhe  has  the  happy  faeultv  of  enlisting  the  aympathlea  and  affeoHons  of  her  read- 


Ammy  Tduua* 

Tho  two  atorlea  which  make  up  thla  Tolumo— "^  Do»  Deana  **  and  **  Magglo  MUler  ** 
—have  the  elementa  of  aa  wide  a  popularity  aa  either  of  their  predeoeaaaorft  She 
wlelda  a  graoelUl  and  graphic  pen.  Her  character*  are  akJUfelly  poitn^yed,  and  aho 
never  Ddls  to  win  and  retatn  the  good  opinion  of  her  readera.  Aha  haa  not  fUled  In 
thla  agreeable  volnme^/MroM  JdMrMeer. 

These  stories  are  told  In  her  best  manner.  **  Maggie  Miller**  will  be  found  par- 
ticnlarly  interesting.  The  characters  are  finely  drawn,  and  the  incidents  are  Ufe-likci 
and  trnthAil.— ZoweU  Fb0  FoptUi, 

The  stories  in  this  volume  will  be  read  by  every  lover  of  fiction  with  unadolter- 
ated  satisbction.  As  a  student  of  human  character  Mrs.  Holmea  has  few  equals, 
and  her  descriptive  facilities  are  of  a  superior  ordei;  **  Msoie  Miller**  especially 
demonstrates  this  £set  Some  of  its  passages,  aa  specimens  of  spirited  composition, 
are  seldom  excelled.— TVoy  Timst. 

The  two  stories  in  the  work  before  us  are  among  the  moat  entortainlng  the  talented 
authoress  has  ever  written ;  there  is,  throughout  both,  a  charm  and  a  beauty  which 
cannot  fkil  to  please,  and  they  have  not  a  dull  page  within  them.  The  charaotera 
are  sketched  with  a  maattw  pen— not  overwrought,  but  yet  ao  earneatly  llfe-liko  aa 
to  be  full  of  interest— and  an  easy  grace  pervadea  tao  vrw)\^.'^Lawrtm«4An^$rio(HU 
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Afl  the  Bocial  a&d  domestic  relations  are  the  great  soaroes  of  happi- 
tkess,  or  its  opposites,  so  those  romances  that  properly  treat  of  those  re- 
lations—of the  virtnes  tliat  adorn,  and  of  the  vices  that  deform  them'— 
are  clearly  the  most  interesting,  impresslye,  and  nsefoL 

XBNA  RXVERd  is  an  Amerioan  Domestio  Btoiy,  nnTeillng 
in  a  masterly  manner  the  sources  of  social  and  domestic  enjoyment,  or 
of  disquiet  and  miser}r.  By  iotermarriages  of  New  England  and  Ken> 
tucky  parties,  a  field  is  opened  to  exhibit  both  Yankee  and  Southern 
domentic  lift,  for  wliich  the  talented  authorasa  was  wdl  prepared,  behif 
of  Yankee  birth  and  early  educdtton,  and  having  sabseqnently  residea 
in  the  South.  She  was  thus  especially  fitted  to  daguerreotype  the 
Urictltf  domeHie  and  Moeial  pecaliarities  oif  both  sections. 

'LENA  RIVERS  AND  THE  PRESS. 

A  work  of  nnatoftl  promlte.  Mr&  HolmeB  posMMM  an  envtuble  taleBt  in  ttM 
Btody  of  Amftriean  eharaeter,  whieh  It  m>  Mrfeotlr  developed  by  Acute  obeerradon 
from  life,  thai  It  woald  now  be  impoMible  for  her  to  write  en  unlBtereettog  book.— 
JtMadUpkia  aaiwrday  BuUgUn. 

There  itlU  Ungere  the  uttot-miad,  enllTening.  cheering,  «nd  oonsoling  by  bappj 
thoaght«  end  pleasant  words ;  moring  the  heart  alternately  to  Joy  or  eonrow,  con- 
vnlelDg  wtth  langhter,  or  bringing  tears  to  the  eyes.— AyeAeater  Amtriciin, 

The  characters  are  well  drawn,  and  the  tale  is  one  of  interest  It  will  find  many 
#e1]  pleased  readers.— ^^any  &at€»man. 

The  story  is  simple,  natoral,  tmthtMl.'^Roeketier  Daily  Adrertiner. 

Before  we  were  aware,  we  had  reed  the  first  two  chapters.  We  read  on—and  on— 
and  it  was  long  after  midnight  when  we  finished  the  Yolume.  We  could  not  leave 
it.  We  know  of  no  work  with  which  we  ooold  compare  **  'Lena  Blrers^^— so  as  to 
form  a  Jast  estimation  of  its  merits. — MerricktUU  ChrcnieU, 

It  is  not  the  first  of  the  author's  works,  bnt  it  is  the  best— iStofo  BsffUUr. 

To  the  sex  we  commend  it  on  the  assurance  of  its  merit,  Tolonteered  to  us  by 
ladies  In  whose  critical  aeomen  we  have  the  ftillest  confidence.— Ai/'a/o  EirprtM. 

The  story  opens  in  New  England,  and  is  oontinnod  in  Kentucky,  with  very  lively 
and  characteristic  sketches  of  scepery  and  character  in  both  States.  Ic  is  both  good 
and  nrrsusfniro.— ^tfi0  York  Daily  TKrnM, 

The  moral  of  the  plot  is  excellent.  Cowardly  virtue,  as  exhibited  by  'Lena*s  father, 
may  here  learn  a  leMon  withput  suffering  his  hitter  experience;  while  the  rashness 
of  vouth  mav  be  warned  against  desperate  acts,  before  a  perfect  understanding  is 

-This  is  an  Amwlcan  novel  possesslngmerit  &r  superior  to  many  which  have  been 
published  during  the  last  two  years,  ilie  delineations  of  character  sro  neatly  and 
aecurstcly  drawn,  and  the  tale  Is  a  deeply  interesting  one,  containing  many  and  varied 
Incidents,  Illustrative  of  the  workings  of  the  human  mind,  and  of  social  and  domestio 
life  in  different  parts  of  this  country.  The  lesson  to  be  dadooed  from  its  psgea  is  a 
profitable  one  which  is  mors  than  can  be  said  of  many  novels  of  the  day. — Pcr^iMo, 
The  scene  of  this  tale  la  la  Kentucky,  although  Hew  Kagland  figures  in  it  some- 
what and  New  Englanders  still  more  largely.  It  is  written  in  a  lively  style,  and  the 
interest  la  aot  allowed  to  flag  till  the  story  terminates.  One  of  the  best  things  in  the 
book  Is  its  sly  and  admirable  hits  jit  American  aristocracy.  It  quietly  shows  some 
of  '^the  plebeian  location,"  which  have,  early  or  late,  been  connected  with  the  **  first 
fiunllles,*'  and  gives  us  a  peep  behind  the  curtain  into  the  private  life  of  those  who 
ars  often'objects  of  envy. 

Sold  hy  all  Booksellers.  Single  copfes  mailed,  pwt  paid,  on  receipt 

of  the  priee.  C.  M.  BAZTON,  Pabliidier, 
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GEO.  L.  CANNON'S 


HOT-WATER  FDEMCE 


Having  been  thoroughly  tested  during  several  winters,  and  its  operation 
having  proved  highly  satisfactory  to  those  who  have  used  the  same,  we  are 
enabled  to  recommend  it,  with  great  confidence,  to  all  desirous  of  procur- 
ing an  apparatus  by  which  t)ieir  dwellings  can  have  a  supply  of  mild  and 
pure,  summer-like  air  during  the  inclemency  of  winter. 

The  expense  of  this  furnace  is  much  less  than  that  of  any  other  firstKslass 
water  or  steam  furnace. 

OAUNON'S  SCROLL  HOT-AIR  FURNACE 

Is  unequalled  bv  any  other  hot-air  furnace,  in  its  simplicity  of  construction, 
durability,  freedom  from  gas  or  smoke,  and  the  quality  of  the  air  introduced 
into  the  apartments.  ^ 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  construction  of  our  heating  surface,  we  are  ena- 
bled to  use  very  large  cold  and  warm-air  flues ;  thus  bringing  a  large 
volume  of  fresh  air  through  the  furnace,  and  introducing  it  into  tne  rooms 
in  larger  quantities,  and  at  a  lower  temperature  than  is  generally  the  case 
with  other  hot-air  furnaces. 

COOKING  RANGES. 

We  have  a  large  assortment,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all  classes,  which 
we  can  recommend,  with  great  confidence,  to  our  customers. 

VENTILATION. 

We  pay  particular  attention  to  this  branchy  and  claim  to  have  the  most 
powerful  apparatus  for  creating  a  drafk,  either  in  a  ventilating-flue  or 
chimney. 

Personal  attention  givea  by  the  Proprietor  to  heating  and  ventilating. 

Plans  and  estimates  given  at  short  notice. 

d-EOR^E  L.  CANNON, 

a*  East  Thirteenth  St.,  N.  IT., 

(Between  Broadway  and  UniTeraity  Place.) 
Hot.  » ttiuM,  7  H  «7 
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JOHKB  A  CPOSIiET. 

78  WlXXZAtf  ftTHB^T, 

(oOBiiss  LtBnrr  wt,% 

JTKW  TOfeK. 


PERCHA 
ROOFING, 


Hm  b««B  thQroofblf  tMt«d  la  all  puis  of  th«  Union,  bf  ojcporionood  taildon  and  oth^rn  nnd  ban 
boon  proTod  to  bo,  la  ororf  poitioalari  jnot  what  wo  olaim  for  11,  tIx  : 

A  FIRE  AND  WATER  PROOF  ROOFING. 

IT  IS  ADAPTSD  TO  ALL  OLIMATEa 

llonnboa9pllodloaUklBdoorrooft.wheCkeritoflporllaCoUorMW.  ItboidTOIIBHAUPlteeMl  «r 

Tin,  nad  b  twIoB  aa  i 


GUTTA  PERCHA  ROOFING  CEMENT 

FOB  SALE  BT  THB  BABREL. 

This  CemBDt,  applied  to  LEAKY  TIN  or  METAL  BOOFS^  wOl  pnTeot  lortiiflr  oorrosiaii, 
and  render  them  perfectly  water  tight  for  many  years.  These  materiabi  have  been  exten- 
sively  used  by  many  of  the  principal  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  tbroughoutthe  ITnloii,  on 
Roo&  of  Cars,  Freight  and  other  buildings,  and  have  given  entire  satis&ctioQ.  We  refer 
to  the  Nkw  York  A  Err  Railroad  Co. 

Also  Sole  Agents  for  the 

lILlHfSR  SPRIIVfi    BED   BOTTOM, 

manuftcCured  by  the  Ulmer  Sprino  Bid  Co.  This  artide  forms  the  Mtie$t,  hett,  and 
cheapest  Bed  of  any  other  in  the  world :  they  are  easily  adapted  to  all  kinds  and  stzes  of 
Bedstead^  ship  berths,  &c.,  Jbc.,  are  now  in  use  in  many  of  the  principal  hotds  in  the 
States  on  first  dass  steamers  Jbc.,  and  have  given  universal  satts&ction. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  this  very  desirable  artide  in  any  quantities  to  agents,  (to 
whom  we  will  give  liberal  and  satis&ctoiy  inducements)  and  others. 

We  will  also  sell  state  and  county  rights  of  manufecture,  on  reasonable  terms,  and  can 
guarantee  a  first  rate  paying  business  to  any  party  who  will  give  it  attention. 

Descriptive  Circukrs  and  full  particulars  furnished  by  mail,  free. 

AUo  Sole  Man%facturer9  qf  the 

fozi  osai£sx>n?xsTOh 

WOOD,  LXATHXB,  OLAB8,  IVOBY.  CHINA,  MAKBIiTR,  FOBCBLAUT,  AT.Anaff 
TUB,  BOVB.  OOBAIh  BTC.  BTa* 

Wholesale  Warehouse,  78  William  Street,  {JOqt.  Liberty^ 

Foil  deseriptlTe  CSrcnlara  faniiahed  on  applicatioii, 

p*.  m.  *" 


-^ 
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AMERICAN.  QTJAITO. 

TO  FARMERS  AND  DEALERS  IS  GVJlSO. 

Thift  Qfttnofitnii  JattSb  lalaod,  In  the  Paoifto  OoMua,  containing  80  per  cent  of  Phoepkatei 
and  Sulphatoa  of  Lime^  aiid  the  moei  TtlQable  fertfliaer  known,  is  offered  for  aale  in  luge  or 
■man  qnaiitltiaa  at  two  thirda  the  price  of  Pemrian.    Por  Adl  information  and  pactiAidara, 


C.  S.  MARSHALL, 

JPreiidefU  qf  tAs  American  Gtumo  Oampofiy^ 
MMehutlaiii.  06  WilUaa  streets  VevToKk. 

GUANO. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  Ganno  Dealers,  Plantera.  and  Farmert,  to  the  article  which 
we  have  on  hand,  and  for  sale  at  40  pes  obnt.  uesa  tbait  Pksitvtak  Guano,  which  we  claim  to 
be  superior  to  any  Guauo  or  Fertilizer  ever  imported  or  manufactured  in  this  country* 

This  Guano  is  imported  by  WM.  H.  "WEBB^  «f  NEW  YORK,  from  Basel's  and 
Jaryis'  Islands,  in  th^South  Pflcific  Ocean.  Sold  genuine  and  pure  as  imported,  by  the  Cargo, 
or  at  retail,  by  JOHN  B.  SABBT.  Oeiinal  AMIlt.  Na  58  SOUTH  STREllT,  cor.  Wall 
Street^  NEW  YORK.  '  . 

It  haa  b^en  aatiaftotorily  tasted  by  many  of  our  ptt>inlnent  FamiMr  aiid*aiia1yi«d  Ivy  the 
most  eminent  and  popular  Agricultural  Chemists,  including  Professor  Uebig  of  Germany,  ex- 
tracts of  whose  report  and  analysis  are  to  be  seea  below,  and  found  to  conUm  (as  will  be  seen 
by  our  circular)  over  80  percent,  of  pBoaPHATs  of  LQ(B,aDd  other  animal  orgap^e  tpatter*  yield- 
ing ammonia  sufficient  to  produce  immediate  abundant  crope,  besides  substabtially  anmhing 
the  soil.  It  can  be  freely  used  without  danger  of  burning  the  seed  or  plant  by  coming  in  con- 
tact with  it,  as  is  the  case  with  some  other  fertilisere ;  retaining  a  great  degree  of  moisture,  it 
causes  the  plant  to  grow  in  a  healthy  condition,  and,  as  experience  has  proved, 

FREE  OF  INSECna 
For  orders  in  any  quantity,  (whlcb  will  be  promptly  attended  to,)  or  pamphlets  containing 
full  particulars  of  analyses  and  tests  of  Farmers,  apply  as  above. 


Prof.  Uebig  says,  under  date  .Tuly,  1860:  The  Baker's  Island  Gnano  oooiatoa'niore  PAot- 
phoric  Aeid  than  any  other  known  fertilizer.  «  *  *  I  regard  the  discovery  of  these  Guano 
deposits  as  a  most. fortunate  event  for  agriculture.  «  *  «  The  Phosphate  of  Lime  In  the 
Bak«r*s  Island  Guano  is  far  more  easily  dissolved  than  that  of  bones.  *  «  «  AgrieuliurisU 
would  be  beneftied  a»mHih  btf^uing^o'pavftdi  c/Saieft  Idan4  Ouano  <ur|6^  100  poMbof  Bwte 
Jhut.  *  •  *  The  Jarvis'  Inland  Guano  would  seem  to  be  an  excellent  means  of  restoring 
cotton  or  sugar  plantations,  whose  soil  has  been  worn  out  by  long-eontinued  cultivation.  J 
think  it  t«  prtferahU  ip  Ptr^vian  (fw^n^,  iP^l^oli^  beifig  nch  In  Ampioniii,  tents' rather  to  great 
development  of  leaves  anii  stems. 
Jaly,AQ^A8ept  .  ,  .    .      , 

THE    ORIGINAL 

Bridgewater  Padnt  of  Ne-w^  Jersey, 

FIRE  and  WATER  PROOF,  for  Roofs,  Outside  Work,  Beeks  of  Vessels,  Iron  Work,  Villas. 
Churches,  Bridges,.  I>9poto«  Briol^  WaUs  and  Stueo<'«  made  Water  Pfopf^  an^-**  bard  m  stone. 
Green  House  Sashes  and  Skyllghta  made  permanently  Water  Proof  In  packages  of  600  lbs. 
200  lbs.,  lOd  lbs.,  and  50  lbs.  '      •  - 

For  drenlArs,  send  to  Depot,  74  MAIDEIT  LAKE,  K.  T. 

Wm.  "W.  fiETTS,  G-enaral  Agent. 

_                     18  tiUMSL                                                                             '  9 
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STOCK  PLANTS  FOR  THE  TRADE. 


^ 


PBLABOOmnUh-^troDg*  healthy  pbiili,  60  Tarieliet;  the  importotioiui  of  1859  And 

IMO,  

H  A  TTT.T  A fl—^atrong  pot  roots).  60  new  sorti,  of  spring  of  1861,    . 
"        "  60  bett  sorts  of  put  years,     . 

S6  best  •'Boqael"  sorts,     . 
YBSBEVAB— 00  best  sorts,  (induding  all  the  new  of  hMt  spring.) 
PAVSIBft— ^«^linS*  ^"1  ^^>^  English  varieties— etrong,     . 
BOSESH-Hybrid  PerpetoaK  16  sorts,  .... 

"  Tea  and  Boarbon,  20  sorts,      .... 

Ni>  CHAROK  FOR   BOXK8  OR  PACKING. 


tSper 
t4 
1160   *" 
$S50  *' 
USO  '' 
tl  per  loot 
$15     '' 
$10     '' 


Hot.  A  Dee. 


PETER   HENDERSON, 

JERSEY  cmr,  N.  J. 


ANDREW   BRIDGEMAN, 

FLORIST  AND  NURSERYIMAN, 

878   Broadvray,   New^  York. 

Importar  and  Grower  of  all  tke  new  and  most  deurable 

GREENHOUSE,  HOT-HOUSE,  AND  BEDDING  PLANTS, 

FRENCH  HYBRID  GLADIOLUS,  DUTCH  BULBOUS  ROOTS,  ETC 

Kative  and  Foreign  Gimpe  Vines,  Frtdt  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Flowering  Shrobe  and  Small 
Fruits  of  the  moat  esteemed  rarietiea. 
Orders  by  mail  promptly  attended  to.    Goods  forwarded  to  any  part  of  the  coimtry. 
Catalogues  Ihrnished  on  application.  Oct. 

LAHDJiCAPE  OABDEHIHO,  AHD  BVBAL  ABOEITECTUBS. 

LAimSCAFE,  AGRICULTURAL,  AND  CIVIL  ENGINEERING, 

»nrrej%ng^  IfeTclinir  and  Di^anirlitiiiir. 


No.  29  BBOADWAT,  NEW  YORK, 

Is  prepared  to  exeoute,  promptl  j,  all  commissions  in  any  department  of  Design  or  Oonstrodaon. 
CouNTBT  Scats,  Paeks,  Rukal  CDarcans,  Roads,  Ac,  Artuticallt  Laid  Oct,  and  Dmnxs 
FtrajfisHiD  FOB  LAKnaoAPX  TaxAnuiiT  axd  Rueal  Impbotkhkkt. 

P^m^  WM^ing  Drawingt^  SuperinUndenee^  Se^^/or  BuUdingt  pftwry  Clam, 

SURVEYS    MAOK,    BOUNDARY    DISPUTES    ADJUSTED,    AND    ESTATES    DIVIDED. 

Topographical,  Ontline,  and  other  Maps,  pLAift,  and  Deawikob,  handsomely  exeented.  Plana  and 
Oct  6t.  LsTds  for  erery  ▼ariety  of  Drainsge. 

10 


p.  &  E.  TRANSON  BROTHERS, 

ORLEANS,   FRANCE, 

B«g  to  inform  their  friends  and  customers  that  they  liare  this  season  a  rery  large  quantity  of 
stocks  for  nurseries,  yis: 

PEAKS,  PLUMS,  QUINCE,  MAHAT.F.B,  PARADISE 
and  DOUCIN  APPLE, 

'which  are  in  splendid  condition  and  of  strong  and  yigoTous  growth. 

VEBSAILIiES  and  CHERRY  CURRANTS. 

the  laigest  of  all  Currants  per  100  or  1000, 

FEARS,  Dwarf  and  Standard, 

an  the  best  and  leading  kinds  at  rery  low  prices. 

A  list  of  Seedling  Conifbrs  and  Hardy  Ornamental  Plants  at  Tery 

tiaoderate  rates. 

The  Catalogue  for  1861-4)2,  stating  prices  for  the  above,  as  well  as  many  other  plants  and 
fruit  trees  may  be  had  on  implication  to 

KNAUTH,  NACHOD,  &  KUHNE, 

28  BROAD  STREET,  NEW  YORK,     . 
To  whom  all  orders  shonld  be  addressed.  '  0<A.  4t 


PINOENET   AND    GLARE, 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 
CHANCE'S  ENGLISH  SHEET,  FRENCH  AND  AMERICAN 

WINDOW  GLASS, 

And  Glass  of  all  sizes  and  qualities  adapted  to  Consenratories,  Hot-honses,  Graperies,  and 
oti^er  Horticultaral  buildings.    AIbo, 

Plate,  Stained,  and  Ornamental  Glassi  Paints,  Oils,  Bmshes,  ftc, 

Ko.  118  FULTON  STREET  between  Nassau  and  Dutch  Sts.,  NEW  YORK. 
VEM.  r.  piKOEiUBif,  OBAS,  x.  OLAaK.  Oet.  1  ymt. 

ENGAGEMENT  IS  WANTED, 

By  the  lat  of  March,  by  a  Scotehman,  of  loog  practical  experience  in  the  different  branches 
of  Horticulture ;  is  now  bead  Gardener  and  Farmer  on  a  large  country  residence ;  wife  takes 
charge  of  dairy  and  poultry.  In  well  qualified  to  improve  and  take  entire  charge  of  a  first 
olass  country  seat 

Parties  wishing  to  eeeure  the  serriees  of  a  thorough-going  man,  are  respeotlhlly  requested 
to  apply  to  0.  M.  SAZTOHy  or  address  ABERDSS3I,  at  tbis  ownau 
Hot.  B  timet, 

11 
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SHEPPARD'S 

NURSERY  AND  SEED  AGENCY, 

178i  Water  Street,  New.  York. 
PRICED  SEED  LIST, 

NOVEMBER,  1861 
FRUIT  TREE  SEEDl^. 

Pear  Seed,  imported |1  25p€rlh. 

Apple  "        -        -       ^       -       -        --       -       -       -  500  per  Bub. 

Plum  Stonee 800** 

Cherry  **      Mazzard  -•---w.,,  400**           | 

**       **   *  Makaled      -..--..  14  00     **          ' 

Peach   " 125.** 

"        " 8  00  per  HO.     , 

Qnince  Seed,  imported -  dfiOperlh.. 

EXTRA  CLEAN  SEEDS.  GROWN  BY 

Thomas  Oriswold  &  Co. 

ImproYed  Premium  F.  D.  Cabbage     -  -  -  >  80  cts.  per  Itk       ' 

Long  Orange  CaiTot           -           ....  45  "                | 

Large  Red  Onion          .--.---  55  **               > 

**     Tellov,  or  eUTer  Skin  Onion          .           .           .  68  ** 

Long  Blood  Beet          -           •           -     '     -           -           -  85  ** 

Blood  Tnnup  "7           -           ^                     .           •  80  «^ 

And  all  other  American  grown  Seeds,  at  lowest  market  ratea. 

SUNDRIES, 

Sage  Seed,  imported fl  85  per  lb. 

Curled  Creaa      -.  -  -  •-  •  -500  per  Bosk 

Canary t^BOtoSOO** 

Hemp    .  --  .  -  .  180^200** 

Rape 850«*400** 

Rough  Rice,  Millet  and  Maw  Seeda,  Gunny  Cloth  and  Baga»  Russia  H^ts,  Ropes, 
Twines,  Wooden  and  CSoCfa*  Ltbels,  Bulbous  Roots;  Hyacinth  Giassee,  Crocua  Pota^  and 
Flower  Vases  and  Pots  in  yariety,  and  all  other  articles  njeeded  or  used  by  nunecymai 
and  seedBmen, 
Also  a  few  BagA  Osaf^  Orai^ge.Beed  alight^  damaged,  veiy  cheap, 
Samples  on  Application, 

Addr^  JAMES  SHEPPARD. 

178i  WATERST,  NEW  TOM. 
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For  the  Faxm, 

For  the  Fields 

And  the  FireiBde. 

!  FOR  ises. 

8.  D.  HARRIS,  Editor,  Agricultural  and  Field  Department 
MRS.  FRANCES  D.  GAGE,  Editor  Home  Department. 

Thb  Second  year  of  this  nerw  Weekly  Journal  will  commence  on  tbe  Ist  of  January, 
1862.  Amid  aU  the  changes  and  chances  this  troublesome  year,  Field  Note$  has  sue- 
cesafully  stemmied  the  tide  and  now  rides  the  waves  in  triumph,  having  In  one  short 
and  unfavourable  year  established  a  circulation  from  Maine  to  Oregon  I  Now  we 
come  before  a  generous  public,  which  has  known  us  f6r  the  iKst  twelve  years  as  editor 
of  the  Ohio  CtUtivator,  and  confidently  ask  their  patronage  for  our  new  weekly  journal, 
assuring  them  that  if  they  want  a>  paper  which  is -not  a£aid  to  tell  the  truth,  and  not 
controlled  by  any  party  or  speculation.  Field  Notkb  is  lust  that  paper. 

If  they  want  the  eari:c(tt  and  most  reliable  reports  of  the  (Condition  and  prices  of 
markets,  they  will  find  tliem  in  Field  Notes. 

If  they  want  information  on  the  best  way  to  produce  farm  crops,  the  best  wa^  to 
have  good  orchards  and  gardens,  the  practical  writers  in  Field  N'otes  will  satisfy 
them. 

If  they  need  information  on  the  care  and  diseases  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs, 
fowls,  etc.,  they  should  read  Field  Notes. 

If  they  relish  a  spice  of  iQeld  adventure  with  dog  and  gun,  spry  horses,  and  the  like, 
let  them  take  Field  Notes. 

If  they  want  a  paper  for  wives  and  daughters,  and  the  young  folks,  that  views  the 
world  from  a  woman's  stand  point,  discoursing  of  home  and  its  duties,  such  is  Field 
Nores. 

In  short,  if  they  want  a  honest,  practical,  domestic,  live  home  paper,  they  must  have 
Field  Notes. 

And  if  they  will  not  afford  to  take  a  weekly  paper  like  Field  Notes,  they  can  get 
the  cream  of  the  practical  agricultural,  horticultural  and  home  reading,  in  the  Ohio 
Cultivator. 

FiM  Note%  is  a  large  eight  page  double  quarto  sheet,  published  every  week,  ai  Col- 
umbus, Ohio. 

THE  OHIO  CULTIVATOR 

Is  a  monthly  publication  of  thirty-two  pages  octavo,  with  printed  cover,  made  iq»  of 
the  best  practical  articles  from  Field  2mes. 

TERMS  OF  STTBSCHIFTZON. 

OuB  TERMS  for  1863  will  be,  for  Field  Ifatei,  $3  a  year,  single  copy;  two  copies  for 
98,  four  copis  for  $6,  and  a  copy  six  months  to  the  getter  up  of  the  club.  Eight  copies 
for  $13  and  a  copy  extni  for  the  year,  to  the  getter  up  of  the  club,  ten  oopoies  for  |15, 
for  the  year,  a  copy  extra,  and  a  prexnium  book  or  other  article  to  the  getter  up  of  the 
club. 

Tbrhs  for  Ohio  Cultivator,  00  cents  a  year,  and  a  copy  extra  for  every  club  of 
ten  at  $5. 

Paymeiit  always  in  advance.    Specimen  copies  sent  free. 

Addi^ss  8.  B.  HABBIS, 

OOLUMBUS,  OHIO. 
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A    NEW   VOLUME 


1882. 


THE  MAGAZINE  OF  HORTICULTUEE; 

A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL 

or 
Horticaltaral  Sdeaee,  I<amdscape  Ctardealav  aad  ^oral  Ait. 

COMMENCES  ON  THE  FIRST  OF  JANUARY,  1862, 

« 

THB  THIRD  VOLUMB  OW    TBI  FOURTH  8BBIX8. 

EDITED  BY  C.  M.  HOVEY, 

AUTHOR  or  "THB  rRUlTO  OF  AMERICA.* 

C<nnplet6  8eU  in  Twentp*8even  Vobtmsi,  handaomdf  Umnd^  $3  each. 

The  third  Volume  of  the  Fockto  Skribs  (Vol.  XXVIII.)  coromeooes  on  the  first  of  Janoary. 
It  has  now  been  so  long  before  the  pablio,  and  is  so  popular  throughout  the  country,  that  it 
would  appear  sa)>erfluous  to  urge  its  claims  upon  the  attention  of  cultivators,  amaU^ura^  or 
gentlemen  interested  in  Horticultural  pursuits.  It  has  been  higtily  influential  inr  diffottDg  a 
taste  for  Gardening  and  Rural  Art  everywhere,  and  is  an  almost  indispensable  aid  to  the 
Pomologist.  the  lover  of  Flowers,  the  Country  GenUeraan,  and  all  who  feel  the  least  interested 
in  the  cultivation  of  trees  and  plants,  in  the  adornment  of  their  gardens  and  grounds,  or  in  the 
spread  of  a  taste  for  Rural  improvement.  To  enlarge  its  influence,  corresfioiiding  with  thi« 
advance  of  taste,  and  the  increasing  number  of  cultivators  throughout  the  country,  is  the 
object  and  ambition  of  the  editor. 

It  will  embrace,  among  other  kindred  subjects,  the  following: 


The  Kitchen  Garden, 

Reviews  of  Horticultural  Works, 

Suburban  Visits, 

Foreign  Notices, 

Monthly  Gossip, 

Replies"  to  Queslicus, 

Reports  of  Horticultural  Soeietiea. 


The  Progress  of  Horticulture, 
The  Science  of  Cultivation, 
Descriptions  of  all  New  Fruits, 
Descriptions  of  all  New  Flowers, 
DescriptionB  of  all  New  Trees  and  Shrubs, 
Poroological  Gossip. 
Landscape  Gardening, 
And  to  fiicilitate  the  labors  of  cultivators,  a 

Monthly  Calendar  of  Horticnltnral  Operations 

will  be  friven  in  detail,  and  adapted  to  the  wants  of  amateur  cultivators,  reminding  them  of 
the  routine  of  operations  which  are  necessary  to  be  performed  in  the  Fruit  Garden.  Flower 
'Garden,  Ornamental  Grounds,  GreeBhouse^  Grapery,  and  Kitchen  Garden,  through  the  vary- 
ing seasons  of  the  year.  In  fine,  giving  all  the  information  which  the  amateur  or  ihe  country 
gentleman  requires  to  manage  successfully  the  smallest  or  largest  garden. 

In  the  twenty-seven  volumes  now  completed,  more  than  JSigkt  Hundred  DravaingM  of  the 
Newest  and  Finest  Fruits  have  appeared,  many  of  them  in  no  other  work,  and  upwards  of 
Eighteen  Hundred  other  Engravings,  illustrating  the  great  variety  of  subjects  treated  upon. 
No  pains  will  be  spared  to  render  the  Magasine  what  it  has  heretofore  been — the  most  valua- 
ble Horticultural  periodical  extant, 

Tbbms,  Two  DoTlart  a  year,  in  advanoe.    Four  copies  to  one  addrtes.  Six  Dollars, 

HOVEY  &  CO., 

98  KUbg  Strttt,  Botton. 


PtcSt. 
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THE  FRANKUN  AIJtIANAO  AND  DIARY  FOR  1862. 

This  valnable  Annual,  containing  a  eomplete  diary  for  tlie  year,  with  a  large  amount  of 
interesting  and  useful  reading,  recipes,  etc.,  coinprisiug  40  large  octavo  pages,  is  now  read}*. 
Pbicx,  26  cts.  singla  copy ;  |I1.00  for  fiT«  oopies,  prepaid  by  mail 

THE  OHIO  VALLEY  FARMER  FOR  1862. 

This  leading  Agricnltural  Monthly  of  the  West,  and  specially  designed  for  and  ndapted  to 
the  wants  of  western  men,  commences  Vol  7,  January,  1862.  B.  F.  Sanfurd,  W.  d  Bush, 
Editors;  Mr8.'L.  B.  L.  Ranney,  Editress  of  Ladie^  Department 

Among  its  contributors  are  Robkbt  Buchaxan,  of  Cincinnati ;  E.  P.  Orakcb,  Corresponding 
Seoretary  of  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Societv;  L.  A.  Hinx,  of  Lov eland,  0.,  and  other  horti- 
culturists and  agriculturists  of  experience  an3  ability. 

Each  number  contains  10  large  quarto  pages,  with  cover. 

Tbems. — One  copy  of  the  Ohio  Valley  Farmer  and  Franklin  Almanac,  one  year,  fll.OO ;  three 
copies  of  the  Farmer  and  Almanac,  fli^fiO.  and  an  extra  copy  of  the  Almanac  to  the  gett«r-up 
of  the  club ;  six  copies  of  tlie  Farmer  and  Almanac,  $0.0(),  and  an  extra  copy  to  the  getter-up 
of  the  cluh,  at  hfil/-prie4 ;  twelve  copies  of  the  Farmer  and  Almanac,  $10.00,  and  an  extra 
copy  to  tbe  getter-up  of  the  club  ;  twenty-five  oopiea  of  the  Farmer  and  Almanac  for  $20.00, 
and  three  extra  copit:8  to  the  getter-np  of  the  club.  Specimen  copies  of  the  Farmer  sent  free 
when  desired.    Address  all  letters  to  B.  F.  Sanford,  Cincinnati,  O. 

The  Franklin  Almanac,  for  the  five  years  it  has  been  published,  has  had  an  immense  sale. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  testimonials  in  its  favor: 

BBiMnmu).  Iluvois,  Jmooary  M,  1857. 

Mb.  BAafOBT,— I  reeelved  the  d<»0n  Frankttn  Almanaei  on  Saturday  at  11  o'clock,  and  by  S  o'clock  they  wers 
aU  aold.    I  think  I  can  aeU  twice  as  many  more.  0.  CADT,  P.  M. 

JoaasTiiXB,  Oaio,  Janaaiy  80, 18ftT. 

B.  P.  SjiHroKn.  Esq.,— I  have  just  seen  a  copy  of  your  Prsnklln  Almenmc,  with  which  I  am  highly  pUoJtsd, 
Indoeed  ta  two  doUan.    Bend  me  this  amount  In  "illmafMBoe,"  by  return  of  malL        .    SLIHU  THOMPSON. 

JoaxsTiLLC,  Oaio,  January  80, 1867. 

B.  P.  Samfosd,  Ssq.:  J>«ar  jSfr,— I  obtalaed  five  PranUki  Almanacs  firom  you  to  eell,  and  sold  them  all  In  90 
mlnntet  after  ihey  arrived.  8.  M.  HECK,  P.  M. 

Oamdbs  Stahoii,  Lobaim  Go.,  0.,  January  27, 1857. 

B.  P.  SAvroBO,— Tour  Pranklln  Almanacs  were  received  yesterday  morning,  and  are  aliwtld.  Inclosed  yon 
will  find  |S  for  ten  more.    It  Is  rather  late,  but  I  think  I  can  sell  that  many,  as  they  sssm  to  tatejirgt  rate. 

J.  H.  WEEKS,  P.  M. 

WASBBVBir,  Ilubois,  January  80. 1857. 
B.  P.  SAvroBP,— We  received  the  one  dosen  Pranklln  Almanacs,  and  thev  are  all  sold.    They  are  the  nicest 
things  we  have  seen,  and  they  eeil !    Send  on  another  dosen  for  the  money  Inclosed.    CU8HINO  &  JENKINS. 

Post  OmcB,  Mabioit,  Lira  Co.,  Iowa.  March  18, 1857. 
B.  P.  Savpobo,— By  yesterday*s  mall  we  received  ten  Pranklln  Almanacs  from  yon,  whlcb  are  all  sold.    In- 
closed are  two  dollars  In  payment.  H.  U.  WELCH,  P.  If. 

Paou,  lamAVA.  Pebmaiy  7, 1857. 
B.  P.  BAsroBD,— Tour  five  Pranklln  Almanacs  came  to  hand  yesterday.    Notwithstanding  that  our  place  Is 
flooded  with  Almanacs  of  maoy  kiads,  given  away  **Am  QraUefM^  fu4Mmg^^  yonn  are  M.  sold,  and  I  could  sell 
one  or  two  doien  more.  J.  DOUOHERTT,  P.  M. 

Bbxxsvob,  Jaouov  Ca,  lowi,  March  19, 1857. 
B.  P.  SAVfOBi>,>-I  received  five  Pranklln  Almanacs  fh>m  you  last  week,  ^oMoh  eold  trnmediaUly. 

J.  P.  FOLET,  P.  M. 
Laoov,  Iujkois,  March  98^  1857. 
B.  P.  SAvroBDi—Tonaone  doien  Pranklln  Almanacs  sent  me  were  received,  and  we$U  ofWte  hot  cakee  t 

J.  W.  MAXWELL. 

Post  Ofpiob,  Abbbdbbb,  Ohio.  January  28, 1857. 
B.  P.  BiVfOBD,— The  package  of  Pranklln  Almanacs  arrived  yesterdsy,  and  were  all  sold  hefitre  night  /    Send 

A.  MITCHELL,  P.  M. 


MORBO0B,  Lb  Co.,  Iowa,  Marsh  17, 1857. 
Mb.  B.  p.  8AMfOBD,>-We  received  thoss  twelve  Pkanklln  Almanacs  this  morning  at  the  Post  OAce,  and  sold  nine 
of  them  h^ore  tee  got  bad^  to  the  ttore  f  O.  G.  BABULTON  *  00. 

Cbowb  Poorr,  Lasb  Ca,  Iitdiava,  1857. 
B.  P.  SAVfOBD,— A  few  days  ago  I  had  the  pleasars  of  receiving  five  copies  of  yoar  very  vahaable  Pranklln  Al- 
manac, which  I  disposed  of  ol  onos.    Tou  can  send  me  as  many  as  you  choose.  Z,  P.  H  AELET,  P.  M. 

JcuBB,  Iowa,  Pebruarr  24, 1857. 
B.  P.  SAxroBD,  CInclnBatl,~8end  ms  a  dollar's  worth  of  your  Pranklln  Almanaos,  with  which  I  And  the  people 
hereabouto  94rp  mmeh  onamored  /  &  P.  HENRT. 

WAsmrnToa,  Oaonou,  Mareh  8, 1857. 
B.  P.  Sakfobd,  Esq.,  Cincinnati:  Dear  Sir ^-^l  have  sold  the  twenty  copies  of  your  Pranklln  Almanac  and 
IHary,  which  I  received  fVom  you  a  short  time  slnoe.    And  If  I  had  had  them  shortly  after  Christmas,  I  could 
have  sold  MM  hiMkdrod  qf  thorn,  G.  P.  BUCHANAN. 

Bee. 

g ^1_ 
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PRINCE  &  CO.,  FLTJSHIN<3-,  N.  Y. 

|y  The  prices  oiHxed  below  are  lower  than  bare  ever  been  advertised  hff  any  Knnery  for 
vipes  of  similar  sizes  and  character. 
X.  B.— By  the  100,  the  prices  will  be  still  farther  reduced. 

NATIVE  GRAPES. 

The  folio wiDg.  each  20  to  25  cents ;  dosen,  $t.25  to  $8. 
^Alexander  or  Schuylkill,  Albino,  American  Hamburgh,  Baldwin,  Baxter,  Beansville,  Black  , 
Filbert,  Blnckatone.  Bland,  Canby'i  August,  CaUwba  and  Clinton  (very  low  by  100),  Cloantlia. 
Concord  ($20  per  100;  stronger,  |l30),I>iana  ($20  per  luO;  stronger,  $80),  liiller.  Early  Am- 
ber, Early  BUck  Fox,  Early  Ked  Fox,  £ll«inburg,  £wing*s  Seedling,  Franklin.  Foot's  Connecti- 
cut, Gsmques,  Gregory,  Hartford  Prolific,  Hyde's  Eliza  (Pennsylvania),  Iisab«lla  (v€»-y  low  by 
100).  KilviDgtun,  King»e&»ing,  Kilbourn,  Lane,  Long,  Louisa,  Marion,  Mary  Ann,  Marilns^baig,  * 
Northern  Muntcadine,  Ohio  or  Jack,  Perkins,  Record's  White,  Swatara,  Tryon,  Venango  or    ! 
Minor,  York  Biadeira  or  Canby's  August  i 

The  following  80  cts.  each,  $8  per  dozen.  | 

Arnott's  White,  August  Pioneer,  Brinckl^,  Canadian  Chief,  Cape  Ma^*,  Catawiasa  or  Creve-  '  < 
ling,  Cas^dy,  Cheshire  (Connecticut),  Christea's  Isabella,  ClarH,  Cynthicna  or  Red  River,  Early  , 
White  Fox,  Emily,  lialiftix  Seedling,  llerbemont,  Kentncky  Wine,  Kitchen,  Lenoir  or  Deve- 
reux,  Manookanock  (Pennsylvania),  Montgomery  ur  Kreamer,  Korton's  Vijnffinia,  RaalK*,  Re-    ' 
becca,   St  Catharine,  Tay foil's  Bullitt,  To  Ealon,  Wiiite  Scupperuong,   Wiuslow,    Wright's    ' 
Isabella. 

Tlie  following  88  to  60  eta.  each :  ^8.76  to  |5  per  dozen.  ' 

Alleghany  Island,  Alvey  or  Hagar,  Anna.  Big  Ozark,  Bowman,  Canada  Wine,  Clioe<»late,  ; 
Child's  Snprrb,  Cunningham,  Davenport,  Early  Summer  Bhick,  Elj^pibeth  white,.  Elizabeth  1 1 
black,  Graham,  Gridley,  Gqldep  Clinton  or  ^hite  King,  Halifax.  Hunterville.  Husmaons  M 
Prolific,  Hyde's  Eliza  (irue),  Illinois  Prolific  or  Waterloo,  Large  Black  Marion.  Liitle  Ozark, 
Logan,  Louititana,  Maddox,  Maxntawney,  Missouri,  Missoari  Bird«eye,  Mnsqne  Y4*rd«1,  Xsum-  '  I 
keg,  New  Hanover,  Oporto  or  Hull,  Ozark  Seedling.  Pauline,  Post  Oak  (Texas).  Schuyler,  | 
Seabrook,  Ba^auehanna,  Tavlor*8  early  (Shaker),  Union  Village  or  Ontario  ($20  per  lU); 
stronger,  $85),  Vine  Arbor,  tVest,  Wlnslow. 

The  following  70  ctsw  to  $1  each  ;  $6  to  $10  per  dozen.  ' 

Allen's  Black  Hamburg,  Allen's  Hybrid.  Baltimore,  Blue  Favorite,  Bo wker.  Brandy  wioe,    I 
Camden  White,  Clarke,  Cleome,  Coleman's  White,  Cuyahoga,  El  Passo — White  and  Purple.  ,  i 
Longwortli'«  Catawba,  Manhat-tao,  Merritt's  Seedling,  Marion  Port,  North  Amerioa,  Raisio,  i 
Roger's  Hybrids— Nos.  1,  4,  8,  9,  19,  28,  87,  and  42,  White  Prolific,  Wiloox  White,  Wttmlog-    > 
ton,  Wyoming. 

POREIO-N  GRAPES. 

Dklawabk,  80  cts.  to  $1  each,  $8  to  $5  per  dozen,  |20  to  $80  per  100,  and  older,  $50  per  100 
The  following  20  to  50  cts.  each ;  $2  to  $5  per  dozen. 
Bame's  Mo»cat,  Black  Barbarossa,  Black  Hamburgh,  Black  Lombards,  Black  Morocco, 
Black  Prince,  Bowood  Muscat,  Cannon  Hall  Muscat,  ChaMelaS  de  Fonulnbleau,  Frankenthal, 
Frontignan — Black,  White,  and  Grizzly;  Golden  Chaeselas,  Golden  Hamburgh,  Groveend 
Sweetwater,  Miller^s  Burgundy,  Muscat  blane  hatif,  Muscat  de  Lunel,  Prince  Albert,  Ked 
Traminer,  Regnier  de  Nice,  Roval  Muscadine  or  White  Nice,  Syrian,  Tottenham  Fluic  Muscat, 
White  Bual,  White  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  White  Portugal,  White  Sweetwater. 

IT.  B.— For  otker  yarieties'sea  our  Orape'Catalo§;ue,  45tIiSditioiL  ' 

pg*  Lnilger  Vines  will  be  charged  in  proportion,  and  Strong  Layers  for  prompt  bearing, 
equal  to  three  years*  cutting^,  can  be  supplied  of  most  varieties,  and  tliose  will  generally  pro- 
duce fruit  the  first  eeason.  The  rates  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  age  and  size  of  the  difftsreot 
vinea. 

Isabellftt  .Catawba,  Clinton,  Concord,  York  Madeira,  Hartford  Prolific,  Delaware  and  Re- 
beoca  by  100  or  1,000  at  verv  low  rates,    '  ' 

Lists  of  varieties  desired  by  applicants  trill  be  priced  at  the'  lowest  rates  an^l  riftturn^d  to 
them  for  their  decision,  if  so  requested.  0sc- 

1« 


EOR^^E  H.  G-QCDiPWW'  ^a^tford;  Conn., 

Is  Dr.  G.  W.  Grant's  agent  for.  ih«  sale  of  hk  hardj  naUve  grape  vines.    A  full  assortment 
for  fall  or  spring  planting,  at  prices  greatly  reduced.  ^ 

Delaware  vines  at  very  lov  prices  by  the  hundred. 

Frnitrgrowers  in  the  Connecticut  valley  will  find  this, a  convenient  and  reliable  agency. 


Deo. 


-QEORGE  H.  GOODWIN, 

HARTFORD,  CORIT. 


FLOWER,  POTS 


OF  A 


Ne^p^  Fattem  and.  I^aterial. 


Eqnal  to  Terra-cotta  In  hardnesa  and  durability,  and  as  porous  as  the  common  clay.  Color 
a  yellowish  bnff.  Below  the  circnlar  and  moulded  rim  on  both  Pots  and  saucers,  they  are 
finished  with  sixteen  sides  and  angles,  giving  them  i^  ver}*  neat  appearance.  Tliey  will  be 
made  in  all  siaes  corresponding  to  those  of  the  common  pot,  so  that  plants  may  be  easily  shift- 
ed into  them  for  the  parlor  or  conservatory,— 

Sizes  now  ready  •  4  inch.    I   0  inch.    I    8  inch.   1  1  inch.   |   ^  inch. 

Price  per  dosen  pots  and  saucers  1.00     |      1.26     (      1.50     |     2.25      |      S.O0 

A  Liberal  di^ount  from  tiie  above  to  dealers  and  purchasers  by  the  hundred, — 
Samples  have  been  sent  to  the  following  places: 

Office  of  the  Horticulturist,  New  York. 
*•        ••      American  Agricolturist,  New  Tork. 
"      Gardener's  Monthly,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Messrs.  J.  M.  Thorburn  A  Co.,  15  John  Street,  New  York. 

K.  Buist  <fc  Son,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ^ 

"        Elwangcr  A  Barry,  Kochmter,  N.  Y. 

Parsons  <k  Co.,  Flushing.  N.  Y. 
"        Hovey  A  Co.,  Boston,  Massw 
B.  K.  Bliss,  Spiingfield,  Mass. 

Jolui  G.  Barker,  Hartford,  Conn.  j       ^,_   _^        i,; 
George  Nichol,  Providence,  R.  I. 
James  Haggerty,  Ponghkeenaie,  N.  Y. 
Walter  Park,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  .         T  . 
John  Saul,  Washington,  D.  C. 
A.  Pfeiffer,  Cincinnati,  Ohia 
Agent  for  the  Manufacture, 
AJPBEW  BMPOEIIAH,  sib  Broadway,  New  York. 

T.  C.  MAXWELL  &  BROTHERS, 

OLD  CASTLB  XnTRSBRIEB, 

GENEVA,  ONTARIO  CO,,  K  Y, 

J,  K.  THOBBUSIT  ft  CO.,  16  John  Street,  Hew  Tork,  Orowen  and  Importeri 
~         of  Garden  and  lield  Seedi. 

Constantly  on  hand,  seeds  of  Nonrsy  Spniee,  Xurdpean  Sllr«r  Fir,  Scotch  fflr,  Saropoan  Larch,  Beech,  Norway 
Mftplo,  Black  Anstrian  Fine,  4bc.,  dec,  he.    Catalogues  on  Application. 
».  ^  '  . 
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THE  OHIO  FARMER. 

VOL.  XL  1862. 

The  eleventh  volame  of  the  Ohio  Fanner  will  commence  Jannary  4th,  1862.  Now 
is  the  time  for  onr  friends  to  commence  making  up  clubs. 

If  any  man  wishes  to  farm  well,  or  keep  the  best  stock,  or  do  anything  in  the  agn- 
cultural  line  as  it  should  be  done,  let  him  read  the  many  and  able  original  <»ntriba-  ' 
tions  to  that  large  weekly  paper.  ' 

The  Ohio  Farmer. 

If  anybody  asks  yon  what  is  the  best  stock— horses,  cows,  shecpi,  swine,  ponltiy, 
&c. — and  would  like  to  know  where  to  procure  them,  diroct  them,  as  the  shortest  ami  , 
best  way,  to 

The  Ohio  Farmer. 

If  you  wish  to  keep  posted  in  reference  to  the  latest  improvements  in  all  kinds  of 
Agricultural  implements,  and  where  you  can  buy  the  cheapest  and  best — ^for  the  best  ' 
thmgs  are  always  the  cheapest — ^take  i 

The  Ohio  Farmer. 

If  any  one  is  desirous  of  beginning  in  fruit,  or  v^etable,  or  bee  culture,  and  wishes 
to  know  how  to  begin,  and  where  to  procure  the  best  kinds,  take,  for  one  year, 

The  Ohio  Farmer.  i 

If  anyl  o  ly  wishes  to  get  a  volume  of  good  poetry  and  stories  every  year,  and  that  I 
well  prmted,  and  on  clean  white  paper,  let  him  subscribe  for  I 

The  Ohio  Farmer.  ' 

If  any  ambitious  housewife  wishes  to  do  the  best  baking  and  cooking  that  can  be  . 
done,  and  her  husband  wishes  to  have  it  done — if  she  wants  a  good  cook  book  every 
year,  and  a  new  edition  annually,  let  her  husband,  subscribe  for  ' 

The  Ohio  Farmer.  I 

If  you  want  the  fashions,  as  good  as  you  can  get  them  from  Godey,  or  Le  Bon  Ton —  < 
and  especially  if  you  wish  to  know  what  is  becoming  in  the  country  as  well  as  the 
city,  get  I 

The  Ohio  Farmer.  ! 

If  you  know  any  family  that  loves  good  reading,  and  particularly  good  stories  for 
children,  or  wise  and  weighty  proverbs  for  adults — each  year  there  is  a  volame  of  I 
those  good  things  in  our  paper,  and  they  can  all  be  had  by  subscribing  tor 

The  Ohio  Farmer. 

If  you  want  a  complete  and  reliable  daily  synopsis  of  the  wftr  news — ^which,  heret 
after,  will  be  regarded  as  a  history  of  this  great  struggle ;  sketches  of  the  prominen 
men  connected  with  it ;  and  all  the  most  valuable  war  literature,  subscribe  for 

The  Ohio  Farmer. 

Last,  but  not  least,  if  anybody  wishes  to  have  one  volume  of  poems,  one  volame  on 
domestic  economy,  one  volume  of  household  stories,  one  volume  of  fiishions,  one  vol- 
ume of  Sunday  reading,  two  volumes  on  bee  culture,  two  volumes  on  flowers,  three 
volumes  on  stock,  four  volumes  on  farming  and  gardening  generally,  one  volume  on 
injurious  Insects,  one  volume  on  draining^  two  volumes  of  miscellaneous  matter,  two 
volumes  about  the  war,  subscribe  for  Thb  Ohio  Fajucsb. 

1^^  Header,  if  you  wish  twenty-two  volumes  per  annum  for  $2,  ($1.50  in  small 
clubs,)  subscribe  at  once  for  The  Ohio  Farmbb. 

Q^  For  sample  numbers,  prospectuses,  &c.,  address 

^  18  (8e«DOtp««e.) 

^ , 
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TSRlfS  OS*  TS3  OXBO  rAHMSE. 


Single  copy  one  year,  |2 ;  three  copies  one  year,  $5 ;  six  copies  one  year,  $10 ;  ten 
copies  one  year,  $15 ;  fifteen  coi>ies  one  year,  $21 ;  twenty  copies  one  year,  $25. 

£9*  Any  one  remitting  for  six  copies  or  more  at  dtib  ratet^  will  be  entitled  to  an 
exira  copy.  Persons  sending  clnbs  of  twenty,  can  send  any  additional  names  at  tlie 
same  rate,  $1.25  per  copy. 

By~  Subscription  may  commence  at  any  time. 

HT"  Specimen  Numbers,  Prospectuses,  Posters,  &c.,  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 
Send  for  a  lot  of  them,  and  get  up  a  club. 

EiT"  Money  may  be  forwfuxled  at  my  risk ;  large  amounts  had'better  be  remitted 
in  drafts  or  certificates  of  deposit,  to 

.      THO.  BROWN,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Specimen  TVainbers  Free. 

Bbmxmbie— That  we  wlU  be  gUd  to  send  Bpedmen  Knmbera  of  the  **Ohlo  Fermer"  Fsn.  to  all  applicants; 
also,  Prospectuses  and  Posters.  Our  friends  wilf  greatly  oblice  as  by  sending  us  the  names,  with  the  Post  Office 
address  of  such  persons  as  they  think  would  take  pleasure  in  extending  the  clrculatio|p  of  the  ''Farmer/'  that 
we  may  furnish  them  with  Sample  Numbers,  Prospectuses,  Ac 

CHOICE  NEW  BOOKS. 


New  niuBtrated  Wmrks  with  Beautifully  Colored 

Platea 

Bustio  Adornments  for  Homes  of  Taste— BeantiM  Leaved  Plants— Garden 
Favorites-* Parks  and  Gardens  of  Paris— American  Plants— Choiee  Garden 
Flowers— In-Door  Plants— Hew  and  Bare  Ferns— Wardian  or  Fern  Cases- 
Garden  and  Field  Botany— Mosses— Greenhonse  Botany— Wild  Flowers— Wood- 
lands—Forests— Aquaria— Fishes— Beach  Bambles— Sea  Weeds— Water  Lilies— 
Insects— Bntterflies—Birds— Shells— Kinerals. 

Dictiooariesand  Eocjciopedias  of  Natoral  History— Plants- Flowors  nnd  Gardening, 
besides  many  others  oot  colored  Plates,  Tour  Boond  the  Garden— Brambles  and  Bay- 
Leaves— Meditations  in  a  Flower  Garden— Country  Life— Bnral  Essays-Gems 
from  the  Poets— Choice  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls,  that  win  both  amnse  and  instraet 
AU  the  new  Foreign  and  Ameriean  hooks  received  a$  eoon  ae  iaeued. 

Subaeiiptions  reeeiyed  for  Frsncii,  ENQLi9H,and  Amebican  Pebiodioaia  Specimen  copies  can 
be  seen. 

MEW  OB   OLD  WOBK8  OBTAINED   OB  IMFOBTED  TO  OBDBB. 

BookB,  irigaiinwi,  eto.,  Bound— CaidSi  droolsn.  sto.,  Printed. 
Catftloguei  of  Foreign  and  American  Floriatsand  Seedsmen. 

Agent  for  the  Sale  of  Chamberlain's  Patent  Moss  Baskets  for  growing  Plants,  Fruits, 
and  Flowers — the  greatest  novelty  of  the  day. 

Also  for  Eberhardt's  Patent  MetaUio  Flower  Pots,  Fern  Cases,  Hangvig  Bask- 
ets, Propagating  Cases,  Ac.*  be&atifully  ornamented  in  imitation  of  French  China. 

A  call  is  respectf ally  solicited  b>  JARED    MILLER, 

BOOKSEL£BB,'BTATIOHSB  ft  PBIHTEB, 

No.  2^  BROADWAY,  cob.  of  Mobbis  st.,  N.  Y 

i»  ■        M 


A  ••SMaabl*  Aaavaaa* 

MOORE'S  BURAL  NEW^ORKER, 

IBM  ULiDtXO  AND  MOtT  FOPULAJR 

Agrioultnxal,  Literarj,  and  Family  Newspaper  in  America. 


PROSPECTUS  OP  YOIPMB  XHT,  POB  IBWL 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  widely  known  m  Uie  nofit  ValnabU  and  IVpidv 
Journal  in  iu  bpbeiv — us  tlie  Bear  asp  CuxArasT  combined  Agiioiiltiixm],  Horti0iiltmi], 
XJterary,  and  Family  Newspaper— will  enter  upon  iu  Thirteenth  Year  and  YoIuidc  io 
January,  1863.  llioM  fanjiliar  with  Its  career  are  aware  that  Tbx  Rvral  has  long  sarpeieed 
all  rivals  in  the  Tarious  important  essentials' of  a 

OOMPUETFE  RX7RAL,  FAMZI^Y,  Ain>  NEWS  JOUBNAIs 

One  which  ardently  seeks  to  promote  the  Pecuniary  Interest  and  Home  Happiaess  of  the  tees ' 
of  thoiiflands  uf  FamiUeb  it  visits.    For  vears  it  has  excelled  in  Variety  and  Usefolneas^  sn^  B^   i 
liability  of  general  Oonteats,  as  well  as  in  the  number  and  quality  of  its  Illustrations ;  aod  bov  ,  | 
the  Correctness  of  iu  Rbookd  of  thb  Rkbkluo5  and  other  Nxws  of  tbx  Day  renders  it,  nore 
than  ever  before, 

THE  PEOPLE'S  FATORTTE  HOME  WEEKLY. 

Tliis  fact  is  abundantly  manifested  by  the  recent  large  additions  to  iU  immense  dreolstiofi. 
which  prove  iU  increasing  popularity  throughout  the  Free  and  Border  States,  the  Csssdss, 
(fcc.  Iu  reemiU  include  Dumeroua  'Farmers,  Horticulturists,  Mechaoies,  Manufacturers,  Pro- 
fessional Men  and  Sensible  Wtroen,  from  Maine  to  MlnnesoU  and  Canada  to  California.  Tn 
Rural  has  long  been  pronounced  the 

BEST  JOURNAL  OF  ITS  CLASS  ON  THE  CONTINENT! 
Recently,  however,  iU  pages  have  been  rendered  more  hiteresting  and  valuable  to  the  general 
reader  tnan  formerly — ^for,  in  addition  to  a  great  amount  of  Practical,  Timely,  and  Entertsiniog 
Reading,  (upon  AeucuLTUu,  HonncVLTiTnt,  DoMSsno  Eookomt,  Soebxos,  Ast,  Epocinos, 
d(&,  dec,  wito  a  variety  of  SMoaAvuioa,  Huew,  Talbh,  Foanoii  and  VoKttrao  Cosuvoanoci, 
PosTBT,  Aa,)  it  oontaina  a  ooii4>lete  and  earefully  prepared  Weekly  Summary  of 

THE   LATEST   AVAR   NEW^S. 

So  that  every  reader  may  be  reliably  informed  of  the  great  Events  of  the  Was  roa  rat  Unoi. 
The  Rural  is  Xationa],  Patriotic,  and  Progreasiv^B — earnest  in  iU  suDport  of  Uie  Union,  Consd-  , 
tution  and  Laws — and  conetantly  endeavors  to  promote  the  Best  iatereeto  of  the  People  sid 
Country.    In  iact»  the  Rveai.  Niw-Yoaasa  is  and  will  eontinue  to  be 

THE  PAPER  FOR  THE  TIMES, 

Furnishing  a  weekly  variety  of  appropriate  and  interesting  reading  for  the  various  membert  of 
the  Family  Circle.  We  trust  iU  earnest  advocacy  of  the  ^bt  and  condemnation  of  the  Wbom 
will  commend  it,  aa  hitherto,  to  the  Friends  of  Pure  and  Instmetive  literature  in  both  Ton 
and  Country. 

VOL.  XIII,   FOR  1862, 

Will  be  published  in  Surxaioa  Smx — with  Ntw  Type,  good  mhitt  Paper,  and  many  Jint  Evqm- 
ing*,  IU  Form  will  oontinne  Double  Quarto,  with  en  Indea^  Title  Puge,  Ac,  id  dose  of  the 
year,  rendering  the  volume  complete  for  binding  and  preservation. 

TEEMS,  atwayi  in  adYUlcey  Two  Ddllara.a  Year.  To  AgenUand  Clube :  Thrse  copiei 
for  |d ;  six  fer  |10 ;  ten  for  $15 ;  fifteen  for  $21 ;  twenty  for  $25,  and  any  additional  number  il 
the  latter  rate,  ($1.26  per  copy.)  wlUi  a  free  copy  to  every  perebn  remitUng  for  a  dub  of  ^  cr 
more  eccordkig  to  terma.    tjpr  The  Rcbal  Msw-Tokssb  and  HoBnoiATOBisr,  one  j-ear,  |S. 

|y  Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe  and  form  Clabe,  as  Subecriptions  can  begin  with  the  voImM 
or  any  number.    Effident  Local  AgenU  wanted  in  all  places  reached  bv  the  United  Stotcs  asd  ^ 
Canada  mails,  to  whom  we  ehaU  try  to  fflve  Good  Pay  for  Doing  OooJL    gy  Spedmen  Nam-  > 
hers,  Show-Bills,  InducemenU,  Ac,  sent  free  to  all  disposed  to  benefit  their  neighbors  sad  eon- 1 
munity  by  introducing  the  paper  to  more  general  notice  and  support  < 

Dtcemher,  I8((l.  .  ADDEisa  D.  D.  T.  MOORS.  RoohMEtor,  K.  T.    ' 

DccAJan.,  1. 
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HORmtlLrtrRlST  ADVERflSM. 


TEBM8  FOB  1861. 


ne  pair  *,  Qne  insertion, 


TWiflX^  do. 


Half  and  quiuter  pa^^  came  rfuportlou. 


LtfHS  th»a  A,q<*ar(er  uf  imMua.  at  the  rate  of  i&flffttaaline 
U»  twth  iiUvrtinu;  Tha  tJiIrd  and  -fomiK^unr  |>««f|,  and 
t)^a  »ecuii«l  atu]  ihirU  pagaa  lu  froat  of  Magaziue,  f  u  par 


AdvertvBementJi  sbould  reach  (he  PtibU4heri  })f  the  ^Otb  6f  ^be  tnonth  preoediiig  itaiended  pabTica  ' 
tioD.  As  tbey  are  &ot  alvrajra  able  to  meet  tbe  demanda  for  advertising  oolttniDs,  the  eoAimuuica- , 
tiotts  hiceived  ffrst  hare  iha  preferetiee.    Brttanical  numet  munt  he  verff  Itgibly  wriUett, 

As  the  space  to  be  occupied  by  advertirsemeots  can  be  regulated  to  some  extent  by  the  wishes  of  j 
Adrertisers,  it  is  vrell  to  indidijte  on  the  mandscript  abodt  the  space  wished  for,  and  the  nudiber  of; 
iD^rtioiis.  * 

Transient  Advertisemeiits  cash  in  advance;  all  others  payable  quarterly. 


Adtiress 


MEAD  &  WOODWAUD, 
BdUaH  aAd  Pirijfriea>rt  ef  ths  "MoftumltuHtt,"  Ifeu  Tdrk. 


ti«fDEX   TOi    ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Axa*ticati  OiDiiid...; 9  \ 

BMit^muh ,  A,  876  Broadway,  N.  Y 10, 18  I 

Bridgewater  Paint 9  ; 

Oazmon's  Hof  Water  ApparatttS. 7  I 

Qkol<;«  New  Books 19 

Bn^aiiainept  .Wa^ted 11 

Franklin  Almanapk..^.., 16 

F^er,  S.  0.,  8m  Broadway,  N.  Y 8 

aoodnrin,  G.  H.,  Hartford,  Conti 17 

rorer  9l  Baker's  Sewmg  Macnix;e8 % 

Gvvano '.; , 9 

Otttim  i^arcilbt^  Rfl^ofliitf. . ;, 8 

S$xria,^P»CqlQQt>U8,  (HiiQ- '•  181 

JSeoderSon,  Peter,  Jersey  Hty 10 


ftbrtictirtrirlst  ft-ospectns 8 

Hot  W^l^r  Apparaltis.v., 8dp.  cot. 

HoTey  &  Oo.j  Bo/<ton«  MaM 14 

Xikn4se«pe  Oardening 4ih  p.  coy. 

Moore's  Bttaal  New  Yorker lO 

iy|juiw«ljl  «c  .Brothers,  Genera,  N.  Y ^7 

Ohio  rammer — ., 18 

Prince  ft  Co.,  Flosbrntf,  N.  Y 18 

Pinkney  «  Olark,  »8  I^Hton  8«.,  N.  Y h. 

^aa;ton^s  ViUQf  %>okSw 4,  0.  6 

Sheppard's,  Npraery  ,9e.  ^eed  Aaency i2 

ThcTrbnrn  k  Oo,,  15  J6hh  street,  N.  Y 17 

Treason  B^Oi...  ...,"; 11 

Woodward,  O.  B.,  29  Broadway,  N.  Y 10 


'  m  GMerifef s'  m6iimf  ana  Horticultuf^  Advertisfer, 

*x>tJiiTH  voi.tJiCiE.-i8er». 

<A  AfCmtHLT  PHtnoOtOki,  deroiea  to  the  BMeiislnatlob  of  Practical  aikd  AelUbM  it/MniiiXtoh  on  9^9 
jQaMareof  JfMvn^lttDinaL  OoLOiAar  VMnABUts,  And  OaMniaKVAL  Tazsa  and  8bbdbs;  On -the  Afariagenept 
of  Hot  and  ORBSdiBovsBtf,  Viitbriu,  Oschabd  and  Porcimo  ftQusKs.and  on  the  Cullareoi;  Kxtfru]  Vsmxi^and 
Pluwsks;  and  Lakds  APs-O^ABDEsmo,  Rqbai.  Aschitkcti^bs,  andRpsTic  i^PORKiiEirTS.  Anfl  to  fornishlto^we 
Latest  IMacoTerlea,  Improredi^Ats,  and  InveiiitAns  of  a  Hortrcnltn'ral  dharicter  Ih  the  kindred  Arts  and  ddences 
such  as  BuTAHT,  EsTOMULOOT,  GaBMlMirv,  Mbosamics,  *e,  And,  also,  to  afford  an  Effective  asfd  Eoononlcal 
AovBBTTSfNO  Mbdium  to  Nurscrymen,  florlsls.  JIa  EDITEa  BY  THQM^a  MEGHAN,  Fpnnerly  IKfa4^»<ener 
to  Caleb  Cope,  Esq.  at  Springbrook,  and  at  the  Bartram  Botani/:  Gardfn,near  FhUad,e]p|iU;  0ra4uate  of  the 
Roral  BoUnlc  Garden.  Kew,  London,  l^tA  Mei^b<r  of  the  Acad«rtey  of  NAtili^l  Sdendei.  /Luitkdr  of "  The 
.       .        .,     .«    .      -^    »....--.,.    .    „    Assisted  by  en  able  Omi^  of  AlIERICAU  tod  FOWtlGN 


American  Hand-Book  of  Ornadi'entaf  Ti'ees,  Ae. 
CORRESPONDENTS.  of 


It  is  pablisbed  on  the  first.of 


I  pabll 
DELPl 


CnsM  communitioiis  slioiifd  6e  sddroMied. 


PHILADELPHIA,  to  whom  BuHmm 

Terms  of  Stl'b&cfiltttbii, 

One  copy  for  one  year,  payable  In  advance     •  II  00    Ten  ,  ,"          *' 

Two  copies           «       **^    «              »  176    Pnteeb  »•           " 

Five      "              "              *•              **              -  4  Od    Twenty"           ** 


No.  88  NORTH  8ULTB  STREET, 


i:j  00 

10  00 
IS  00 


or  The  FOURTH  VOLITMB  edmraenees  on  the  fikst  of  JaotAai^  lffi%.    fiaaiple  eopiss  fhnlslied  fratb  on 
application.    The  Horticulturist  and  Gardener^s  Monthly,  sent  for  fS  80. 


GHOir^H.  &  1IA1L¥11i'S 


FAMILY    AND    MANUFACTURING 

SEWING  MACHINES 

495  Broadway,  New  York. 

Xne  GROVER  &  BAKER  SEWING  MACHINE  makes  the  only  mmi 
formed  by  a  Sewing  Machine  in  which  each  Btiich  is  independently  locked  and  without 
*  dependence  apon  ih€  other  stitches  for  strength,  and  th^  odly  seam  that  will  admit  of  the 
thread  being  cut  at  every  fourth  stitch  without  ii^ury  to  the  seam  in  wear. 

THE   GROYER  &  BAKER   SEWING  MACHINE  is  adapted  to  aO 

''  varieties  of  fabrics,  sewing  equally  well  the  finest  Swiss  muslin  or  the  htavieat  doth  or 
leather,  and  requiring  no  adjustment  for  any  kind  of  sewing  other  than  the  adaptation  of 
needles  and  thread. 

XHE  GROYER  &  BAKER  SEWING  MACUn^E  sews  firom  ordinarr 

spools  without  rewinding,  and  fastens  its  own  seams,  thereby  saving  time  and  thread. 
It  will  sew  common  spool  cotton,  silk  and  linen  thread,  with  equal  fisomty. 

THE  GROYER  &  BAKER  SEWING  MACHINE  U  so  simple  that  aa 
intelligent  child  of  ten  years  can  readily  learn  to  operate  IL     It  is  more  eaf^y  kept 
In  order  than  any  other  machine,  and  need  not  be  taken  apart  to  be  oiled. 

THE  GROVER  &  BAKER  SEWING  MACHINE  makes  the  only  stitch 
that  catinot  be  injured  by  washinx  and  ironing,  and  the  od1>  stitch  that  forras^n  elastio 

a  1 1.1  durable  seam.    Fabrics  put  together  with  this  stitch  may  wear  out  and  drop  to  pieoei 

from  original  weakness,  or  hard  usage,  but  come  apart  or  give  way  at  the  seams  they 

cannot ;  they  will  hold  together  when  the  cloth  or  calico  around  them  hangs  in  rags  or  tattera 

A  trial  of  over  two  years  enables  us  to  say  with  the  greatest  confidence  that  there  is  no  bet- 
tor machine  for  general  family  use  than  Grover  A  Baker's  Sewing  Blachine  Co.,  It  makc>8  • 
beautiful  elastic  seam  that  does*  not  rip  with  a'ear  or  washing,  runs  almost  noiselesslv,  is  plaia, 
simple,  easy  to  work,  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  repair,  fastens  the  ends  of  its  own  thread,  snd 
uses  threads  and  silks  directly  from  the  spools  on  which  they  are  bought  Add  to  it  a  set  of 
the  company's  inlmitioble  hemmers  and  stitchers,  and  you  have  everything^abcut  yoo  as  com- 
plete Ind  satisfactory  as  yau  could  reasonably  expect  It  is  an  article  ot  fhmitore,  once  in 
your  house,  you  will  never  willingly  part  with  under  any  consideration. — y.  Y.  Leader, 

We  spvak  from  experfence  when  we  say  that,  after  naving  tried  all  the  princiDsl  Sewing 
^lachines,  we  must  accord  to  that  of  Qrover  A  Baker  the  preeminence^  Thoee  indispenssbk 
features  of  sowing,  strength,  uniformity,  and  plasticity,  all  of  which  are  brought  out  in  this  in- 
comparable invention,  make  it  the  firat  sewing  machine  in  the  country.  Others  have  their 
eood  point:),  but  this  combines  all,  and  possesses  every  characteristio  necessary  to  make  itsMMf 
desirable. — X.  Y,  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal. 

Qrover  A  Baker's  Machines  work,  in  their  peculiar  stitch,  and  fiibrics  put  together  by  it, 
may  wear  and  drop,  to  pieces  from  ori^nal  weakness  or  hard  usage,  but  oome  apart  or  ffive 
way  at  the  seams  they  can  not ;  they  wiS  holci  together  when  the  cloth  or  calioo  around  them 
hanss  in  rags  and  tatters. — iV.  Y  Daily  N'evn, 

We  give  preference  Co  Grover  A  Baker's. — Boston  Saturday  Boe,  OaMtU$» 

Grover  A  Baker's  are  superior  to  any  other. — Boeton  Advertiur. 

Worln  more  completely  than  any  other. — N.  Am,  MesMen^tr, 

WiU  do  more  work  than  a  dozen  hands. —  Washinyion  (Inion, 

They  require  no  adjustment  of  machinery. — Philadelphia  City  Item 

Grover  a  Baker's  machine  is  easily  managed. — Flutldmg  T\mee, 

Adapted  for  woolens,  linen  or  cotton. — American  Medical  Monthly, 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it — ^.  Y.  Expreee 

The  prince  of  inventions. — Proteetani  Uhttrchman, 

The  favorite  for  family  use. — Brooklyn  Star. 

We  attest  its  simplioity  and  durability.— JVoi.  Magaahu, 

Admitted  to  be  the  best  extant—  Vvrginian  Argue, 

It  reoutres  no  re^pooling.— AT.  Y,  Siangeliet, 
lUy.Sm.  ^ 
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THE  HOETICULTTJEIST, 

AJXD 

JOUMAL  OF  RTntAL  ABT  AM  JDASTE 


»'  ^»»   «< 


PETEK  B.  MEAD  AND  GEO-  B.  WOODWARD, 

SDIT0B8  AND  PBOFBIETOBB. 


The  Seyenteenth  Volume  of  t1\e  'RoRnahjTUKonc  begms  with  January,  1862,  infi^  ^ 
ducing  mAny  improTements,  rendering  it  more  yalnable  tlian  eyer. 

Each  annual  yolnme  contains  eyery  sul^ect  of  practical  utility  connected  with 
Horticulture,  Pomology,  Landscape  Gardening,  Rural  Architecture,  etc.,  and  con- 
sists of  Original  Papers  by  Writers^  Eminence  in  those  departments  of  Science,  form- 
ing an  indispensable  aid  to  all  who  interest  themselyes  in  rural  pursuits. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  important  subjects  ^that  characterize  the  work,  and 
these  will  be  maintained  by  writers  of  well-known  ability. 


HoQMi^  Plti»  FnmM,  Foroing  Hoase«i,  etCL,  and 
their  miMwgwnient 
Landsotpe  Qardenlng  ud  Englseevlnf,  embmdag 
the  oonstruetion  of  Roftda,  Walks,  Ornamental 
Water,  Terraces,  LawnSi  Drainage,  Hydraulics, 
Bridges,  TlBta8,etc^  together  withiUostrated  plans 
for  laying  oat,  improTing,  and  planting  eoontiy 


Original  Designs  and  Essays  In  all  departments  of 
Snral  Architeotore,  etc 


The  caltlvation  and  management  of  the  Grape,  tha 

leading  pomolfigical  Interest  of  this  ooontry. 
The  cnltlratlon  of  Fruit  generally,  with  lllustratlona 

of  every  thing  new. 
The  management  of  Flowers  and  yegetables,  with 

lllnstrations  of  new  yarletlea. 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubbery,  their  oulttTatlttt, 

management,  and  artistic  planting. 
Hortiecillaral  bulldingSk  Designs,  Plana,  etc,  for  Con- 

•erratorles.  Hot  and  Gold  Graperies^  Orchard 

Forming  a  large  annual  volume,  liberally  illustrated  with  finished  Wood  Eogmvinga,  and 
twelve  full-page  Lithographic  Illustmtioas  of  Fruits,  Flowers,  etc. 

One  Copy,  one  year,  payabla  In  advance,      .     .     <^     .  Two  Dollars. 
•  FonrOopies»        «•  •  m     to  one  address,  BixBoUars. 

Ten  Copies,        ••  ••  a  »4  Thirteea  Dollars. 

A  FIRST  CLA88  PREMIUM. 

Kew  sabBoribers  to  the  17  th  volume,  1862,  seDdiug  $5  Id  advance,  will  receive  by  ezpress 
the  wolumes  for  1860  and  1861,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  These  commence  with  tne  editor- 
ship of  Mr.  P.  B.  BlxAD,  under  whose  direction  the  HoimouLTURfi«r  has  been  brought  to  its  pres- 
ent high  standard. 

THE  EDITION  WITH  COLORED  PLATES. 

The  colored  edition  has  the  Lithoffraphtc  Plates  colored  after  the  original  subjects,  which  are 
nneqnaled  as  works  of  art,  and  should  be  In  the  hands  of  every  one  who  grows  iruit  or  flowers. 

One  Copy,  one  year,  payable  in  advance,       .     •     •     •  FiveDollara 
Fonr  Copies,       **  **  "*     to  one  address,  Fifteen  Dollars. 

PREMIUM  FOR  COLORED  EDITION. 

New  subscription  for  1862,  and  bound  volumes  for  1860  and  1861,  by  express,  Tiv  Dollabs. 
Address  all  badness  and  editorial  communications  to 

MEAD  &  WOODWASD, 

Editors  and  Proprietors  of  the  HORTICUIiTITRIST, 

MBtir  TOBK. 


C^ 


ftniet,  Genfle,  Homelike,  Barneft,  TrathftiL 

MaSOW  M<^t:;  at  Mit  fififc 

BV.M-AltY  J.'  FfOT.MKS, 

One  Volaine,  12iiio,  380  pages.    Price  $1  00. 

OPIMIOHB  OF  IHB  FBEBft 

No  admire  oT^Mn.  HoIinM*.wri(lQ0.irm  tfm^k  «•  ffifft  ^'i^ttwL^iml^klgai^ 
her  UtMt  Mid  bMt  wt>Hi.  Tli^  tltne  fbr  fiich  4  thfrtg  liu  ^ne  br.  Biit  Mtth 
win  pardon  w  1/  w«4trfli  Ilngtrtnfflf  ud.  tort|icl3rovc»oDe«Kfe«i6or  Vir  / 
ten:— the  aqsvl-likc  Jesnio,  t&p  rlehtbr«iuined  AdmI  of  the  PI>MkV*  "^ 
tbOdy  wMit  AUMt  Uk0  «  mliAtleriiir  A^i  when  ail  otftets  IM  fic^Tih^  vctftmuot 
that walhod at qoopidaf, ao4 at Ja«^ feUhefor* lis wtthart^^ attofce,  6 vaalyv tf* 4 t^r 
bTIa  hfKs  It  far\a  (a  the  right  pUc^  Ad4  thei^  RpaA:— Kaaaat  thirt«ea  Ubf  fdhfjal-i 
mlainM*  and  fA'kire.  One  fear  after.  Rott  the  gormxeU  w4t  oyatfi  1b  lOfe.'  fl(Mr 
we  am  InteivMed  i«  thatai«l«d  wvhof.her  Itth-o^rieiiM^iaad  hbw  we  MjifM^lMB 
at  Uat  the  oran^e-flpwers  crown  her  hrow,  and  the  atorm-toaaed  harqae  reaches  tha 
awa  haven  of  repoae : 

**  Tha  bteialvg  «!▼««,.  the  jlngls  on ; 

And  at  Ood^  altar  radiant  ran 

The  oarrenta  of  two  Uvaa  In  one.** 

Ada,  the  daeel ring.  meHt^onr  itecrn;  Ada,  the  di^tpatcd,  lAmewlUt  oToor.  ffltr. 
Dr.atmjtan  'wm  daaplaa  far  hit  flekleii^aa,  honor  (br  Ma  ailer-iAaalfaieaa,  a&d  cotigrtt- 
nlate  fur  hla  arentusl  h^npiBta^—^tioHal  American. 

We  haTe  read  Ihia  booJt  with  no  little  aatlafhcUon,  for  It  ha»  a  rea^tj  fhooi  it  that 
Coaches  a  <pot  not  always  aensltlve  to  descriptions  written  with  moBS  D««tenee  %Qd 
Hlerary  Style.  It  fa  putlculnrir  atltactiTo  to  one  with  a  New-KnffttAd  et|Mri^DCC|, 
as  iu  earilsff  ehsotars  Sra  dnirji  from  life  in  th#  «OQiitrT  poiUbat  w  thfti  regtab^  •Sia> 
those  Immediately  following  sra*  laid  in  Boaton.  We  do  Bot  mttm  to  IsttiiiatB  |jh«^ 
the  book  is  earaJessI  j  wilttem  hut  that  It  la  **  th«  tpnsh  of  nature  that  makep  all  men 
kin**  that' is  Its  esDeclal  charm.  It  docs  not  read  tike  a  romance  bat  like  a  cabn 
narration  by  stmie  friend  of  ereiits  Recurring  fn*  a  tfi^e  of  one^s  ola  friettds,'aiHl  dfta 
intcAse  Inturest  with  whi<;h  we  follow  the  ftanptive  seems  to  be  easier  fhm  jMrs^nt) 
feeliag  than  fhmi' the  usual  fhlte  excitement  df  the  orerstralned  sentlmentaUtlea  6f 
moat  of  the  modern  wdrfcsof  lotioii  whioh  ^  read  like  a  bodk.'^-^A^4^^rk  Ad9trii9tr, 

Our  frieqda  in  the  noTel-readlng  line  wiUgladly  hall  a  new  work  called  ^  Meado^w 
Brook,^  br  Mca.  Mary  J.  Holmea^AtMKor  4JP**ffbmjfte8i  ii»d'  Si(BSh1b^^'«bd'  saTet*!' 
other  well-^nowA  ana  popular  works.  <  **  Meadow  Brook ""  is  an  «zeeediud](«tti|pO(», 
tire  bo<A,  and  tme  that  wnl  alt^raat<;ly  call  forth  smiles  and  te^rs.  tSttttSgUxt 
daUnaatlpg  the  life  of  the  jouthfal  **  school-ma*am,**  and  her  exi^rience,]||t*lNri31-. 
ing  rounds  may  he  termed  "*  rich  **  in  every  sense  of  tl^e  word.  Wa  doubt  if  tiiair 
equal  can  ba  met  .iiifML'<iK>«n>  bT  ftie^-iib^tUHC'tho  tihUit  d^.  The  after-Hlh  of 
Kosa  Lee,  the  heroine  of  Meadow  Brook,  will  bo  found  to  be  of  eanal.  If  not  of  auM- 
j^M  iBtarast  to  Mm  earMar  sia-t,  so  grsphieally  dslineated  in  the  flrstludMbs»i  ehK"- 


isrSir-^iVoriiisiv^ « opimaL 

Many  of  her  characters  might  be,  ti  they  are  not,  drawn  mm  lift..  Wa  haTean«ft 
ttllttle  ilessth  whose  bright,'swel<t  flio^  wlnnfnff1ft^s,ibid'sttli&y,  happy  tem^rji$f$ 
her  a  fhrorite  with  all  who  knew  her.   Jessie  Lansing  vividly  recalls  our  little  JiiMa, 


who,  ws  hooa.  Is  stiU  the  aoabaam-Qf  lies  01^  ssffwt  ^So^hefo.  hensip.  .Oti^Bolmes 
drawa  hor  ptcfares  fh>&  the  decfp  ir^lMng  rottiftidii  of  hwt  own'  htnt  aid  tin,  reach- 
ing our  hearu  as  well  u  Q«r  imag^nslions,  and  will  alwaja  meat  a  ourdial  raesptton 
whanever  she  sppears.^ Jffi^A//fn<;>n  mpubHeaiu     % 

.**UmAtfm  Brook  *>  ist^yUtB  storv  of  Anerieaa  IMh  ah^  Atikmean  pci/pie,  wvdk 
capital  Ulustrationa  of  American  habiu  and  maonarf.  The  Mory  is  n^F^lIrwlitlfii 
oDtaiDBO&vsanse  aflhir,  oautaioing  nMoh  thai  irlH-plMSe  tte  reaoer.  .l^Mng-  fs  df»- 
torted  or.«verdrawB,^ut  p]X  is  calculaSed  to  Impress  the  reader  with  a  btiUf  1a  the 
writei^-4takt  is,  that  she  is  tining  a  true  tala~^ocAsc<erJtf«srf<ser. 

Sold  by;R^.fiM^f«:ll^.    Single  cofnes  a^ni  hj  vmXk,  peUnge  paid, 
apon  receipt  01  the  price.'  ... 
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AND  IMPROVED 


FOB  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  DWELLINGS,  STORES, 

dEEEVHOUSES, 

COJISERVATORIES, 

GRAPERIES, 
FORCING-PITS, 


AtO. 


etc. 


t'g.   2  tig.   1. 

The  outs  illustrate  the  general  api>earmnoe  of  the  Boilers.  They  are  8impl%  Com- 
paot.  ana  Durable,  and  are  unequaled  for  Eflioient  Heating  Power,  licunumy  \n 
Fuel«  Steady  Action,  and  Easy  Management. 

They  can  be  safely  left  without  attention  10  or  12  hours  during  the  coldest  weather,  and 
do  not  require  scraping  and  cleaning  to  make  them  efifective,  tliere  being  no  down  draifts  or 
narrow  passages  to  dioke  up. 

Fig.  1.  reprosenta  the  Improved  Conlcal  Boiler,  bo  favorably  known.  It  has 
stood  the  test  of  time  and  competition,  and  proved  to  be  the  most  reliable  Boiler  in  use. 

Fig.  2.  represents  the  Combination  Conical  and  Flue  Boiler,  it  combines  all 
the  advantages  of  the  conical  Are  chamber  and  inside  cone,  with  nearly  double  the  amount  of 
heating  surface.  The  flame  and  heated  gases  escaping  from  the  Ore  chamber,  pass  through  the 
water  Jacketed  flue,  which  is  carried  round  the  boiler,  and  the  heat  tliat  would  otherwise  pass 
up  the  chimney  is  absorbed  and  transmitted  to  the  water,  making  this  the  most  economical 
Boiler  ever  offered  to  the  publia 

Itaite  Bnchiwi»n,  Florist,  If  a  0  W.  17th  rt..  N.  Y. 

A.  BridgeinAn.  FlorlHt,  %',%  Broadway,  N.  T. 

Pftnions  A  Co..  Flufhimr,  N.  Y. 

Kllwnnffer  it  IJarry.  R«)cheitt«r,  N.  Y. 

C.  W.  Grant,  luim  Nur*'ry,  i>e«kiklll,  N.  Y. 


T.  C.  Max  well  dt  »n»«..  UenpTA,  N.  Y. 

John  KIMii,  Fox  Vlutulow.  Ilart'^  <kimer,  N.  Y. 

I.ewtH  KIlMworth  «k  Co.,  Niiptervllle,  111. 

J.  T.  Ditrrftt,  ('a-llt>ton  NiirrterietL  Staten  laland. 

A.  U.  Iluwnrd,  Florlut,  Cilcn  N.  Y. 

B.  II   Mac«>.  Kno  .  NewlMinr,  N.  Y. 
D.  BrinoRerhotn  l<>q..  Fitltkill,  N.  Y. 
A.  P.  t  uruintra,  K»«q.,  Mninanineotc,  N.  Y. 
J4in««  Fleming,  Fiorii»i,  Tor  n  o, «:.  W. 


J.  Brown,  Esq.,  Hamilton,  C.  W. 

Thoa.  R.  Mernll,  Knq.,  J*t  Calh!»rine*a,  a  W. 

E.  O.  SpAiihllnff,  Ban.,  RuflVilo,  N.  Y. 

K.  Comlne.  K^.,  Alb.iny.  N.  Y. 

E.  P.  Prentice,  Kao.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

John  Bard,  K*q  ,  Barrytown,  N    Y. 

W.  Kelly,  k*.^^  Rhln«Uck,  N.  Y. 


J.  O.  Benneli,  Knq.,  Fori  WaMhlngton,  N.  Y. 
J.  T.  Bunllfrj  E*q.,  Antorla,  N.  Y. 
C.  G«frneux.  Km|.,  8tAl«n  UUnd,  N.  Y. 
J.  Bmhop,  E«q  .  New  Bruoowlck.  N.  J. 
T.  O.  DiiranU  Enq.,  Bnioklyn.  N   Y. 
O.  RoanoTt,  Kiiq.,  8.  Framinifhain,  Maaa. 
.1.  fl.  Ilol.by,  B«q.,  Now  York. 
64md  for  a  D(Morii>tlve  Cirnil«r,  with  extended  TJKt  of  Bcf^^rfncw  I.*  tlMiM  hnvfut;  ir.e  Heaters  In  nae 

HITCHINGS  &  CO.,   248  Canal  Street,  N.Y. 

Apr.izu  Between  Centre  and  Elm  Streets. 

A.  B.  niTOansa,  Can.  F.  IIiTOiiiiat,  Tbus.  U.  Kiia 
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'ARCHITECTFKE; 
landscape  Qai4eiiiiis,  and  KnraHmprovement, 


AND 


CLVrL    AND    LANDSCAP^^NQINEERING. 


»'    ^'»    *<- 


rr^ 


fur  nrol.i ,„rnl  boo,,. v  '  "^^  *"-  °^  ""  ''"^  ^'"•*»  «^  growing,  fir  «:o;ioaiv.  .„. 

Aru.fc.al.  Meohunu-al.  .nd  TopogriphioJ  dmwing,  h.nd«m.ly  executed 

PETER  B.  MEAD.  GEO.  E.  WOODWAR,,. 

29  Broadway,  New  York. 


lONA  VINES. 


The  fifth  cditiou  of  the  lUuatratcd  Outaloijae  U  now  ready,  and  will  be  «m<:  C„    n      > 
for  two  ihrof-ccnt  etamps.  ^  wiu  (»  senf  %» ah  appKc.r.- 

It  ii.  «  con.prchen..ive  treatise  on  the  nmiB^mtnt  of  the  Vine  u.d  the  exnJnw 
.ngs  a.v  the  be,t  ev-r  prer.->rod  for  the  pur,H,sc..  and  the  only  on^  wl  '  h  ^I^T  '°'"*' 
The  descnption,  arc  trustworthy,  and  comprise  aU  the  valuable  vTri^  "^'^ 

Descriptire  Catalogues  with  directions  for  plnnUnir  etc    sent  fnr  «„.  .♦ 
list  sent  to  .genu  and  those  who  wish  to  form  elnU  ^     ^'P'^  f™ 

My  stock  of  Vines  Is  very  large,  and  of  the  host  oiuUty  ever'  offered  rif  1,^  r    "     -,    " 
vineyard,  and  prices  are  extremly  low.  *  ^^ '"'  ?"^™  "■ 

My  stock  of  the  Everbearing  Mulberry  Tree  i.  of  remarkable  exceHen^i     T,, 
old  and  root  pruned  are  deserving  particular  atfondon.  «<*n«nce.     Thoae  two  year* 


O.  W.  GRAN'T, 


Oct 


\ 


lONA,  NEAR  PEEKSKILL, 

West  Cheater  Co.,  5.  y. 
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